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NATIQNil  :aySTMLASIAN  CONYENTIONo 

•      .    :      •••  •  DELEG^iTIONS  FROM  COLONIES. 

'The  %monhl^  %li  fieor/  Paxk^  G.C.M.G.,  The  Honorable  William  Henry  Suitor,  M.L.C. 

The  ^iiiible  \^iniB,m  MpMlUan.M.P.  ^^®  Honorable  Edmund  Barton,  Q.C.,  M.L.C. 

The  Hii:Q<AublQjoaeph  Palmer  Abbott,  M.  P.  The  Honorable  Sir  Patrick  Alfred  Jennings, 
Geor^  JUcbatd-bibbB,  Bsquire,  M.P.  K.C.M.G.,  LL.D.,  M.L.C. 

.:?«.**•'     ••   '•.  |UiQ  gedaitb. 

•Sir  Gebrge  Grey?  K-CB.*  ■ .      the   Honorable   Sir  Harry  Albert  Atkinson, 

-Captain  VimMnKufl8aU5iiaaell,M.H.R.  '       K.C.M.G.,  M.L.a 

'*TheHonorable*7ohnM^tagl>tf9croesan,  M.P.  .   The  Honorable  Sir  Thomas  McHwraith, 
Th^  Hononilil^l^hiwBteuad^rfi.P.  K.C.M.G.,  LL.D.,  M.P. 

Pe .  Hoi^vftble^ir  €amne»  W'alker  Griffith,      The  Honorable  Arthur  Rutledge,  M.P. 
K.C.M.G.,  Q.C./ij.P,    .  ^    ;  *  The  Honorable  Andrew  Joseph  Thymie,M.L.C. 

,    .     •  f '      *    •      The  HonodB:)le«ThomaB  Macdonald-Paterson,  M.L.C. 

;       '  ..        •••;••.   V     • 

.  ¥he  gindrabl jy Ij^lf^teffey  Bitker,  C^I.G.,  John  Alexander  Cockbum,  Esquire,  M.D.,  M.P. 

./  .  "iT-L-C..   ^•-        /•         •   .  '•  The   Honorable    Sir  John   William   Downer, 

Th6  ^oiii(abliJobn.Ht«i|Ah  Gordon,  M.L.C.  K.C.M.G.,  Q.C.5  M.P. 

^he^onorabA'  Sir  Jtehm  Cox  Bray,  K.  C.  M.  G. ,  The  Honorable  Charles  Cameroa-Kings^n,  Q.  C. , 

M.P.    •-     •^^.*        J'^  M.P.      \         ■;       •:  *  • 

'       •        .  '  •  *         *•      The  HoaORible  Thomas  Playford,  M.P.    .  *  "  .  '  •    .' 

•     •        •  .  ^*.  \  •    .  #  •    .  .      ■     • 

The;Coiu>nrt#e  TfiUiMti  ffloore.  M-.I^U  The  Honorable  William  ^enry  Burgess,  M.H.  A. 

.^he  Hoi^ral)te»4dye  ^i^^bs,  l^.X^. C. ^ .  The  Honorable  NipjiOlatf  John  BroAvn,  M. H.  A. 

the  Honorable  ASidr^lHEngliB  (^latk,  M.H.A.  The  Hbnprabld  Bolton  Stafford.Bird;  M.H.A. 

f*       .         *   .  ^  ■    .  The  Hpporable  Philip  Oakley  Fysh,  M.L.C,  •   * 

■'•-••  \  ...'«  .  •  •  •  •  ;  .•••./ 

The'lSonor^l^  ^^fi^d  l^lXi,  ^P.      .  The  Honorable  Henry  JoUl»  Wrixon,  Q.  C. ,  M.  P. 

(The 'Honorable  James  Muhro,  "MSP.  The  Honorable- Duncan  Gillies,  M.P. 

The '.Honorable  LfeutenAT^lo^l  William  The  Honorable  He^'  Cuthbert^'M.L.C. 

Collard  Smitii,  M.P;  ,  v  The  Honorable  NicBolas  Fitzgerald,  M.L.C. 

.    •    fOie  Honorable  William  Shiels,  M.  P..  ■ 

•       *•.    ;     SReeiem  Australia. 

The  Hononibie/ohn  Forreaif'C.M.G.,  M.P.  The  Honorable  John  Arthur  Wright,  M.L.C. 

The    Hono^le    Wdflain    EdwArd   Marmion,      The  Honorable  John  WinthropHackett,  M.L.C. 

M.P.    f     •  ••         **  .        ^i  Alexander  Forrest,  Esquire,  M.P. 

The  Honorable  Sir  James*  George  Lee-Steere,       William  Thorley  Loton,  Esquire,  M.P. 

M«P. 

•  peoeasB  if  pbrted  Slst  March,         t  Acting  from  2nd  to  9th  March,  during  absence  of  Mr.  Wrixon. 
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DELEGi^TES :  ALPHiBEf  Jcit  "ii^  "    ';j'  .v 


SI--*  *. 


The  Honorable  Sib  Hknry  Parkk^^  G;C.M*.G.;j8fK  •     »V'-7*-r  •«••'*<" 
Thle  HonOnlble  Sir  SAMtrjkL  Wal^ik  G«iiFPira,'K:.Q.M.b.;<5.0;j  )iyf. 


Chairman  of  dmnmittetij-: 


The 


Honorable  Job&fh  Palheb  Abbott,- lh{^.,  Speaker  of  the  Legislative  A8i^ibI^,.'N.%-W.'  Y'f 

.  £Rxmbni&  pi  iht  (Bonptixiwn:     ,-•  *•  ;"*•'"•   ?• 

Abbott,  The  Honorable  Joseph  Xiliner,M.  P.        ' .  Bao^fett,  The  HonokiS^VJohivWinthTOp;  MX.J^^^ 
Atkinson,   The  Honorable   Sir  Harry  Alberf;,      Jenniiigs,  Tl^*  Honogl^lQ^Sir.jPatrick  Alfredy*' 

-    K.C.M.G..  M.L.C.             V                          ••      -K.C.MJi^jjA;D|yiHVL.K   ;.•  \ 

Biter,  The  Honorable  Richard  Ghaflfey,  CM. a,      Kingston,   '^-^^ ^"-'^  rA^J-  -i^^^-^.— .• 

•M.L.C.  Qjp.,: 

Barton,  The  Honorable  Edmnnd,  Q.G.,  M.L.G.     •  Lee-St^e, 

Bird,  The  Honorable  Bolton  Stafford,  M.H.A.  ' 

Bray,.  The  Honorable  Sir  John  Cox,  K.C.M.G., 
M,P.     . 

Brown,*  Tlie  Honorable 'If icholas  J/>hn,  M.H.A. 

BnrgesSvThe  H<NU)rable  Willia«a  3>^nry,  M.  H.  A. 

ipia^k/«ThB' Honorable  An'dfeVIi^lis,-  M.  H.  A. 
'Opciu?»l*»»  Johil^AleTOnder,-J;flq.,^t>,,  M.P. 

CrftVbert,'  J^AJttonorabfe  JTem*^^- »|.:L:t;. 

Deakin,  The  n&ir^\^J^Tkdi\  .^F./.  ' . 
:  iHbbs,  George  filcbari*  Bl^^ire;  JIB.  .  ^ 
•.I)onald80ny'<5V  ftyi^br^Jte  JT^^^^^  f'*', 

Dimglas,  Thefl<m<*fabllA*iye,  M.LX)/  .'    ' 


^>!LTSo;na8; 


McMillan,' 
:Macdonald;BaV  ? 

M.L.O.:  •  ■       ^^     •         •     •"*.••••    ^•'. 
Marmion^T^e  Honora!fb4PUliamJfid  wurd,  ^5.  ^ . 
Mooce-^  f^li^JBbnorabe  William,  MXlXU.    f^  •   /^ 
Munf d;  rrL/HoiorablMaAes;  "k^  ''   .#     it 
Pitrkes,.Tke  ilpiiortSlfe  S>lI%y;CiCG,Ja:.GXV- 

«  ^       .  -        ..  .  .  M.i^         ^ -•\.^V*'''*  Tt    * 

Downer^-JTriiB/MohoVa^le'^ic.  JohA 'WfUiani,  .   Playford^  Jbe  Hrm9nii.r^4>0»^*}l***.     ^    >. 
,:    •   K.aM.G.;  <J.-C:,  ]*.P.\:- -  •.  ;        ,;.  ..       •.  Ru88ei>,'C:i^HLmgf>ViM^^VieU,>^ 
Forrest,  TV^IIokprable  jQ!fccC."M:G.,«^ J*.  -     .   .       „.     __    .  »^*.i    ..    ,_.  ^ 

*  rorre»J,'*AW^&t,  Esquiit,'  AfP.  '  *.'-     •  .  ' 
r '  rlt^mldv  The.llonorablfe  NichcAas,  Iil.Ii.C.^ 

*  l^Bhfihe  UyidtMe  Vhilsp  Oak%,  M-L-iD.* 
;    GUlies,  The  Hon6!Pablei)iftQan,  M.Pf         ... 

'  Gordon,  The  'HpB^ral^le  Jfthn  Bannfiji;  M.L.O. 
.  Grey,  Sir  George,  K:C;R' 
Griffith    —     ^- 
•K 

•  .  .*•  ..        ..  Slmi^rg  #  :•.        •. 

F.  'W.'  TVe^b,  Escjuire,"  Clerk, of  the  Legislative  Assembly^  N.\W. '  ^../.J ; 

«  A.^  •  *.  ... 

f  Decease  reported  8lsl  Starch.  t  Acting  from  2nd  to  Otb  Marchldo^^^befcilte^f  If  r.  JITiixon. 


Butledgflr,  T]|0  TTorlortRS^'  'ir4;iifi>LF,  -  '      ^ ' 
rt^hieWTlK';ii*.mom%A>tiiUfiin,  M:f.   .^*  ;   vi. 
Smith,  TU^i.^f^ihyrjilJi*  ;fclGut<3tia#tft!?ofonel*      -v! 
William  t?i)%K'M.J>.  -  v."       .,.•       V 

Suttox,  Tlvi  if^^prkri?  WiUitoi  4mry,»MjL.Cf*  ' 
Thynni,  The  niMjL^^lK^ijdiifr  Jo»&i>b.  Mi..€^ 
Wright;  11. u  BU^iiurAite  J^SSa^r^uH  NiiL,Cr;j- 


h.   The  HonOrable-Sb  Sjuiiuel  Walker,      WrixonjTlieSoiionii^i  Hcua  Julm,  Q.'C.M.-P; 

.c.M.G.^.ft.c.; M,p..f  ;  J      '  t*  ^  ^:'    t 
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NATIONAL!  AUSTRALASIAN  CONTENTION 

DEBATES. 

2   March   to   9   April,   1891  • 


INDEX    TO    SUBJECTS. 

Ijoumment ;  m.,  Moti< 
Penonal  Explanation. 


AhbrevitUiona : — adj..  Motion  of  Adjournment ;  m.,  Motion ;  ohs,,  ObBervations  ;  pers,  evpl.. 


Addresses  : 

Australiui  Natives*  Association,  108. 

Anstnlaaian  Wesleyan  Methodist  Church, 
Xew  South  Wales  and  Queensland,  Con- 
ference of,  174. 

Brisbane  Chamber  of  Commerce,  409. 

Broken  Hill  United  Benefit  Friendly  Societies' 
Council,  313. 

Federated  Builders'  and  Contractors'  Associa- 
tion of  Australia,  108. 

Improvement  Societies'  Union  of  Victoria,  174. 

Hciboume  Chamber  of  Commerce,  350. 

New  South  Wales  Licensed  Victuallers' 
AsBociation,  519. 

South  Austoalia  Literary  Societies'  Union,  174. 

Suva  Chamber  of  Commerce,  905. 

Sydney  Chamber  of  Commerce,  905. 

Tnckurimba  Progress  Committee,  722. 

Victorian  ChamMrof  Manufactures,  108, 174. 

Women's  Christian  Temperance  Union,  174. 

Warmambool  Citizens,  {^. 
AsJorKNUSNT  : 

068.  on  motions  for,  Mr.  McMillan,  6,  721  ; 
the  President,  6,  512 ;  Mr.  Munro,  7,  263, 
512 ;  Mr.  Dibbe,  7 ;  Mr.  Baker,  8.  513 ; 
Sir  John  Bray,  264,  513 ;  Mr.  J.  Forrest, 
26i,  515;  Sir  Samuel  Griffith,  511,  513: 
Mr.  Abbott,  512,  513,  788  ;  Mr.  Chirk,512  ; 
Mr.  Barton,  513,  514,  788;  Mr.  Thynne, 
513 ;  Mr.  Dibbs,  514 ;  Sir  John  Downer, 
514 ;  Mr.  Brown,  721. 

B 

Babton,  Hon.  E. : 
Pers,   expl.  as  to  absence  when  clause  55  of 
chapter  i  was  being  dealt  with,  788. 


CoxMiTrnc,  Rbport  of  CoNsnTirnoKAL : 
Motion  hy  Mr.  J.  Forrest,  that  a  copy  of  the 
report,  so  soon  as  prepared,  be  forwarded 
by  the  President  to  the  delentes,  515  -,  de- 
bated by  Mr.  Munro,  516 ;  Mr.  I>onaldson, 
Sir  John  Bray,  517 ;  Sir  Samuel  Qriffith, 


Committee,  Report  of  Constitutional  Cc^.j  : 
Sir  Qeorge  Grey,  518 ;  withdrawn,  519  ; 
report  presented,  and  motion  by  Sir  Samuel 
Griffith  that  the  report  and  appendices  be 
printed,  agreed  to,  521. 

Committees,  Afpointmsnt  of  : 
Motion  by  Mr.  Snttor  for  appointment  of  a 
committee  to  deal  with  the  nuance,  taxation, 
and  trade  regulations,  with  power  to  repoit 
its  conclusions  to  the  Convention,  500 ; 
motion  withdrawn,  502 ;  motion  by  Mr. 
Barton  referring  the  resolutions  reported  to 
the  Convention  by  Committee  of  the  Whole 
to  two  committees,  the  one  for  consideration 
of  constitutional  powers  and  machinerv,  the 
other  for  consideration  of  provisions  relating 
to  finance,  taxation,  and  trade  regulation  ; 
and  directing  that  upon  the  result  of  the  de- 
liberations ox  the  committees,  the  committee 
on  constitutional  powers  and  machinery  pre- 
pare and  submit  to  the  Convention  a  bill 
for  the  establishment  of  a  federal  constitu- 
tion, 601,  507  ;  debated  by  Mr.  Playford, 
502,  504 ;  Sir  John  Downer,  502 ;  Colonel 
Smith,  502 ;  Mr.  Deakin,  503  ;  Sir  Samuel 
Griffith,  503,  506,  508  ;  Mr.  Cuthbert,  504  ; 
Mr.  Wrixon,  505,  509;  Mr.  Dibbs,  505; 
Mr.  Munro,  506;  (amendment  by  Mr.  Clark 
that  a  committee  be  also  appointed  to  con- 
sider the  question  of  the  establishment  of  a 
federal  judiciary,  agreed  to,  506) ;  Dr. 
Cockburn,  507 ;  resolution,  as  amended, 
agreed  to,  509 ;  committees  appointed,  509, 
510 ;  motion  by  Sir  Samuel  Gnffith  that  in 
the  event  of  the  absence  of  any  member  of 
a  committee  the  delegation  by  which  he 
was  chosen  may  have  power  to  choose  another 
member  in  his  stead,  agreed  to,  510;  motion 
by  Mr.  Barton  that  a  majority  of  the  com- 
mittees form  aquorum,  agreed  to,  510. 

Committees,  Chaibman  of  : 
Motion  by  Mr.  Munro  that  Joseph  Palmer 
Abbott,  Esquire,  be  appointed  Chairman  of 
Committees,  affreed  to,  313 ;  motion  by  Mr. 
Barton  that  Mr.  W.  Moore  take  the  chair 
in  Committee  on  7th  April,  agreed  to,  788. 
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INDEX  TO  SUBJECTS. 
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COMMONWEALTH  OF  AUSTRALIA  BILL : 
Motion  by  Sir  Samuel  GrifiBth  referring  draft 
bill  to  Committee  of  the  Whole  Conven- 
tion,  521 ;  debated  by  Mr.  Wrixon,  534 ; 
Mr.  Baker,  542 ;  Mr.  Clark,  546 ;  agreed 
to,  550. 

la  Committee  : 

Preliminary  Provisions. 

Clause  1  (Short  title),  550.  Amendment  by 
Mr.  Muoro  to  change  the  name  *1  common- 
wealth "  to  "  federated  states,"  550 ;  nega- 
tived on  division  and  clause  agreed  to,  557. 

Clause  2  (Application  gf  provisions  referring 
to  the  Queen)  agreed  to  with  verbal  amend- 
ment, 557. 

Clause  3  (Power  to  proclaim  commonwealth  of 
Australasia)  agreed  to,  557. 

Clause  6  (Repeal  of  Federal  Council  of  Austral- 
asia Act),  agreed  to,  558. 

Clause  7  (The  constitution  and  laws  of  the 
commonwealth  binding)  agreed  to  with 
verbal  amendment,  560. 

Chapter  I.— The  Legislature. 
Pari  L  ^General, 

Clause  2  (Governor-general),  560.  Amend- 
ment by  Sir  George  Grey  providing  that 
the  governor-general  may  be  elected,  561 ; 
negatived  on  division,  573 ;  clause  verbally 
amended,  574.  Amendment  by  Mr.  Baker 
that  the  governor-general  may  exercise  such 
powers  and  functions  as  are  contained  in 
schedule  B,  and  such  other  powers  and  func- 
tions not  inconsistent  therewith,  574  ;  with- 
drawn, 578 ;  clause  verbally  amended  and 
agreed  tD,  578. 

Clause  3  (Salary  of  governor-general),  578. 
Amendment  by  Sir  Harry  Atkinson  pro 
viding  that  parliament  shall  be  left  free  to 
deal  with  the  question  of  salanr,  578 ;  with- 
drawn, 681.  Amendment  by  Sir  John  Bray 
that  until  fixed  by  parliament  the  annual 
salary  shall  be  £10,000,  681  ;  negatived  on 
division,  584.  Amendment  by  Sir  George 
(vrey  that  the  annual  salaiy  be  not  less 
than  £6,000,  negatived,  584  ;  cL\use  verbally 
amended,  584.  Amendment  by  !Mr.  Dcakiii 
to  prevent  alteration  of  salary  of  governor- 
general  durinff  continuance  of  office,  584  ; 
negatived,  and  clause,  as  amended,  agreed 
to,  585. 

Clause  6  (First  session  of  parliament)  agreed 
to,  585. 

Clause  8  (Privileges,  &c.,  of  houses),  585. 
Amendment  by  Mr.  Adye  Douglas  to  omit 
the  provision  giving  the  senate  and  house  of 
representatives  the  powers  appertaining  to 
the  House  of  Commons,  585 ;  negatived,  and 
clause  verbally  amended  and  agreed  to,  5S7. 

Part  I  I. —The  Senate. 
Clause  9  (Senate),  588.  Amendment  by  Mr. 
Munro  to  reduce  the  representation  in  the 
senate  from  eight  to  six  members  for  each 
state,  688  ;  negatived,  590.  Amendment  by 
Mr.  Kingston  to  enable  the  state  legislatures 
to  adopt  such  system  as  may  commend  itself 
to  their  judgment  for  choosing  the  senate, 
590 ;  negatived  on  division,  598.  Amend- 
ment by  Sir  Samuel  Griffith  that  the  senators 
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in  each  state  shall  be  certified  by  thegovemoi- 
to  the  governor-general,  agreed  to,  and 
clause,  as  amended,  agreed  to,  599. 

Clause  10  (Mode  of  election  of  senators)  agreed 
to  with  verbal  amendment,  599. 

Clause  12  (Retirement  of  senators)  verbally 
amended  and  agreed  to,  603. 

Clause  1 3  ( How  vacancies  filled) ,  (503.  Amend- 
ment  by  Mr.  Barton  that  the  houses  of  [lar 
liamentshallchoosesenators  to  fill  vacancies, 
604  ;  negatived,  and  clause  agreed  to,  605. 

Clause  15  (Qualifications  of  senator),  605. 
Amendment  by  Mr.  Macdonald-Paterson 
that  senators  must  have  been  for  ten  years 
resident -within  the  limits  of  the  common- 
wealth, withdrawn,  606.  Amendment  by 
Mr.  Adye  Douglas  to  abolish  residential 
qualification,  6C@ ;  negatived,  608.  Amend- 
ment by  Mr.  Macdonald-Paterson  provid- 
ing a  residential  qualification  of  seven  years, 
withdrawn,  609.  Amendment  by  Mr.  J. 
Forrest  providing  a  residential  qualifica- 
tion of  three  years,  negatived,  609.  Amend- 
ment by  Sir  bamuel  Griffith  that  a  senator 
must  have  been  a  subject  of  the  Queen  at 
least  five  years  before  he  is  chosen,  agreed 
to,  and  clause,  as  amended,  agreed  to,  610. 

Clause  16  (Election  of  president  of  the  senate), 
610.  Amendment  by  Sir  John  Bray  to 
alter  the  method  by  which  the  choice  of  the 
president  shall  be  made  known  to  the  go- 
vernor-general, negatived,  and  clause  agreed 
to,  611. 

Clause  19  (Disqualification  of  senator  by 
absence)  agreea  to,  611. 

Clause  22  (Quorum  of  senate)  agreed  to,  611. 

Clause  23  (Voting  in  senate)  agreed  to,  612. 

Part  III, — The  House  of  Representatives. 

Clause  24  (Constitution  of  house  of  represen- 
tatives) agreed  to,  613. 

Clause  25  (Qualification  of  electors),  613. 
Amendment  by  Dr.  Cockburn  that  no  pro- 
perty .qualification  shall  be  necessary  for 
electors,  and  that  each  elector  shall  have 
a  vote  for  one  electoral  district,  614  ;  with- 
drawn, 628 ;  resubmitted,  636  ;  negatived 
on  division,  637.  Amendment  by  mr.  Bar- 
ton that  the  parliament  of  the  common- 
wealth may  make  laws  prescribing  a  uniform 
qualification  of  electors,  628;  negatived, 
636 ;  clause  agreed  to,  637. 

Clause  26  (Provision  for  case  of  persons  not 
allowed  to  vote)  agreed  to,  638. 

Clause  29  (Periodical  reapportionment)  agreed 
to,  639. 

Clause  32  (Qualification  of  member  of  house 
of  representatives).  Amendment  by  Mr. 
Deakin  providing  for  a  three  years'  resi- 
dence within  the  limits  of  the  common- 
wealth, 639;  agreed  to  on  division,  640. 
Amendment  by  Mr.  Cuthbert  that  a  mem- 
ber must  be  a  subject  of  the  Queen  for  at 
least  three  years  before  he  is  elected,  agreed 
to  ;  and  clause,  as  amended,  agreed  to,  640. 

Clause  37  (Disqualification  of  members). 
Amendment  by  Mr.  Gordon  that  the  place 
of  a  member  shall  become  vacant  if  for  four 
consecutive  weeks  during  a  session  he  fails 
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togiv«  attendance  without  permiBsion,  640; 
Beared,  and  olanae  agreed  to,  641. 
Cboie  3S  (Isaae  of  new  'write),  641.  Amend* 
ment  by  Dr.  Cockbnm  to  omit  the  pro- 
vision reqnirinff  a  resolution  of  the  house 
before  the  speaker  issues  his  writ  for  the 
election  of  new  members,  642 ;  negatived, 
and  clause  agpreed  to,  643. 
Clause  41  (Duration  of  house  of  representa- 
tives), 643.  Amendment  by  Sir  John  Bray 
that  every  house  of  representatives  shall 
cootinne  for  three  years  from  the  day 
appointed  for  the  first  meeting,  644 ;  agreed 
to  on  division,  65Z  Amen<mient  by  Sir 
John  Bray  that  parliament  shall  be  called 
together  not  later  than  thirty  days  after 
the  date  appointed  for  the  return  of  the 
writs  for  a  general  election,  agreed  to,  and 
claoae,  as  amended,  agreed  to,  652. 
Clause  43  (Continuance  of  existing  election 
laws  until  the  parliament  otherwise  pro- 
vides) agreed  to,  653. 

Part  IV. — Provmoni  relating  to  both  houses. 

Clause  45  (Allowance  to  members)  agreed  to, 
655. 

Clause  46  (Disqnalification),  655.  Amend- 
ment by  Mr.  Wrixon  that  if  a  person  has 
been  convicted  of  treason,  felony,  or  in- 
famous crime,  he  shall  be  disqualified,  pro- 
vided that  he  has  not  received  a  free 
pardon  from  the  Crown,  655 ;  negatived  on 
division,  and  clause  agreed  to  with  verbal 
amendments,  659. 

Clause  48  (Disqualifying  contractors  and  per- 
sons interested  in  contracts)  agreed  to,  with 
verbal  amendment,  6(>0. 

Clause  49  (Place  to  become  vacant  on  accepting 
office  of  profit),  660.  Amendment  by  Mr. 
Thynne  that  the  clause  shall  not  apply  to 
members  of  the  military  or  naval  forces  who 
are  not  in  receipt  of  annual  pay,  withdrawn, 
661 ;  and  consideration  of  clause  postponed, 
663.  Amendment  by  Sir  Samuel  Griffith 
that  the  clause  shall  not  apply  to  persons 
in  receipt  only  of  pay,  half -pay ,  or  a  pension 
as  an  officer  of  the  army  or  navy,  or  in 
receipt  of  pay  as  an  officer  or  member  of 
the  military  forces  of  the  commonwealth, 
agreed  to,  898. 

Part  V. — Poioers  of  Parliament, 
Clause  52  (Legislative  powers  of  parliament) : 

Sub-clause  1  (Regulation  of  trade  and  com- 
merce), 662 ;  agreed  to,  670. 

Sub-clause  3  (Raising  money  bv  taxation), 
670.  Amendment  by  Mr.  Dibbs-  that  the 
parliament  shall  have  power  to  raise  money, 
if  required  for  defence  purposes  in  time  of 
war,  by  any  mode  other  than  customs  and 
excise,  negatived,  and  sub-clause  agreed  to, 
679. 

Sab-clause  4  (Borrowing  money  on  the  public 
credit  of  the  commonwealth),  679 ;  agreed 
to,  683. 

Sub-clause  7  (Navigation  and  shipping). 
Amendment  by  Sir  Samuel  Griffith  that 
**  munitions  of  war  "  stand  as  sub-clause  7, 
683 ;  agreed  to,  and  sub-clause  agreed  to, 
684. 
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Sub-clause  13  (Banking,  incorporation  of 
banks,  and  issue  of  paper  money),  684 ; 
aCTeed  to,  685. 

SuD-clause  19  (Status  of  foreign  corporations), 
685 ;  agreed  to,  686. 

Sub-clause  21  (Service  and  execution  of  pro- 
cess and  judgments  of  the  courts  of  one 
state  in  another  state),  686  ;  agreed  to,  688. 
(Additional sub-clause  proposed  by  Mr.  King- 
ston to  give  power  to  the  parliament  to 
make  laws  for  the  establishment  of  courts 
of  conciliation  and  arbitration  for  the  settle- 
ment of  industrial  disputes,  688 ;  with- 
drawn, 689.) 

Sub-clause  23  (Immigration  and  emigration) 
agreed  to,  689. 

Sub-clause  27  (River  navigation  with  respect 
to  the  common  purposes  of  two  or  more 
states  or  parts  of  the  commonwealth),  689. 
Amendment  by  Sir  Samuel  Griffith  to 
provide  for  the  conservation  of  water,  690  ; 
withdrawn,  and  sub-clause  agreed  to,  692. 

Sub-clause  28  (CJontrol  of  railways  with  re- 
spect to  transport  for  thepurposes  of  the  com- 
monwealth). Amendment  by  Mr.  Gordon 
to  include  the  rcgidation  of  traffic  and 
traffic  charges,  692 ;  negatived  on  division, 
697.  Amendment  by  Mr.  Clark  to  prevent 
discriminating  rates  being  charged  for  rail- 
way service  by  any  state,  company,  or 
person,  negatived,  697.  Amendnient  by 
Mr.  Baker  to  give  power  to  establish  a 
uniform  gauge  of  railway,  negatived,  sub- 
clause agreed  to,  698. 

Sub-clause  30  (Exercise  of  legislative  powers) 
agreed  to,  698. 

Amendment  by  Mr.  Thynne  that  the  follow- 
ing stand  as  sub-clause  3: — "The  appro- 
priation of  any  moneys  raised  by  the  com- 
monwealth for  any  purpose  authorised  by 
the  constitution,"  698 ;  withdrawn,  701. 
Clause  53  (Exclusive  powers  of  the  parlia- 
ment), 701 ;  agreed  to  with  verbal  amend- 
ments, 704. 
Clause  54  (Laws  appropriating  any  part  of 
the  public  revenue,  or  imposing  any  tax  cr 
impost,  shall  originate  in  the  house  of  repre- 
sentatives). Amendment  by  Mr.  Wrixon 
to  substitute  the  word  "  bills  "  for  **  laws," 
negatived,  704.  Amendment  by  Mr.  Baker 
to  omit  the  words  **  any  part  of  the  public 
revenue"  with  a  view  to  the  insertion  in  lieu 
thereof  of  the  words  '*the  necessary  supplies 
for  the  ordinary  annual  services  of  the  go- 
vernment," 705  ;  negatived  on  division,  and 
clause  agreed  to,  706. 
Clause  55  (Appropriation  and  taxation  bills), 
706.  Amendment  by  Mr.  Baker  that  the 
senate  shall  have  equal  powers  with  the 
house  of  representatives  in  respect  of  all  pro* 
posed  laws,  707  ;  withdrawn,  743.  Amend- 
ment by  Mr.  Baker  to  give  the  senate 
equal  powers  with  the  house  of  representa- 
tives in  respect  of  all  proposed  laws  impos- 
ing taxation,  and  appropriating  the  neces- 
sary supplies  for  the  ordinary  annual  ser- 
vices of  the  government,  743  ;  negatived  on 
division,  755.  Amendment  by  Mr.  McMillan 
to  give  the  senate  power  to  affirm  or  reject, 
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but  not  to  amend,  laws  appropriating  the 
neoeBsary  supplies  for  the  ordinary  annual 
serWces  of  the  government,  and  power  to 
amend  laws  imposing  taxation,  out  pro- 
viding that  when  a  law  so  amended  nad 
been  returned  to  the  senate  by  the  house  of 
representatives  the  senate  should  not  have 
power  to  send  it  again  to  the  house  of  re- 
presentatives with  any  amendment  to  which 
the  house  of  representatives  had  not  agreed, 
755 ;  negatived,  759.  Amendment  by  Mr. 
Wrixon  providing  for  a  joint  meeting  of 
members  of  the  two  houses  to  determine  on 
suggested  omissions  or  amendment  of  items 
in  proposed  laws,  760 ;  negatived,  and  clause 
agreed  to,  762. 

Clause  56  (Recommendation  of  money  votes). 
Amendment  by  Sir  John  Bray  to  enable  the 
house  of  representatives  to  pass  any  vote, 
resolution,  or  law,  for  the  appropriation  of 
the  produce  of  any  tax  or  impost  to  any 
purpose  that  has  not  been  first  recommended 
oy  message  of  the  governor-general,  762; 
negatived,  and  clause  aereed  to,  763. 

Clause  57  (Royal  assent  to  bills)  agreed  to,  763. 

Clause  58  (Disallowance  by  order-in-council 
of  law  assented  to  by  eovemor-general). 
Amendment  by  Dr.  Cockbum  providing  a 
period  of  disallowance  of  one  year,  763 ; 
negatived,  765.  Amendment  by  Dr.  Cock- 
bum  providing  that  disallowance  shall  be 
exercised  on  such  subjects  only  as  affect  im- 
perial interests,  negatived,  and  clause  agreed 
to,  765. 

counter  XL— The  Executive  Government. 

Clause  4  (Ministers  of  state  may  sit  in  parlia- 
ment). Amendment  by  Sir  John  Bray 
that  no  less  than  two  of  the  officers  ap- 
pointed by  the  governor-general  to  adminis- 
ter the  departments  of  state  of  the  common- 
wealth shall  be  members  of  the  senate, 
765;  negatived,  766.  Amendment  by  Mr. 
Wrixon  that  the  officers  appointed  shall 
be  responsible  ministers  of  the  Crown, 
767  ;  withdrawn,  776.  Amendment  by  Sir 
Samuel  Griffith  that  the  officers  appointed 
shall  be  the  Queen's  ministers  of  state  for 
the  commonwealth,  agreed  to,  and  clause 
as  amended  agreed  to,  ^776. 

Clause  6  (Salaries  of  ministers).  Amendments 
by  Sir  Samuel  Griffith  that  for  the  salaries 
ox  ministers  there  shall  be  payable  a  sum  of 
£15,000  per  annum  until  other  provision  is 
made  by  the  parliament,  776 ;  agreed  to, 
and  clause,  as  amended,  agreed  to,  777. 

Clause  8  (Authority  of  executive).  Amend- 
ment by  Sir  Samuel  Griffith  that  the  execu- 
tive power  and  authority  of  the  common- 
wealth shall  extend  to  the  execution  of  the 
provisions  of  the  constitution,  and  the  laws 
of  the  commonwealth,  777 ;  agreed  to,  and 
clause,  as  amended,  agreed  to,  778. 

Clause  10  (Immediate  assumption  of  control  of 
certain  departments),  778.  Amendments  by 
Mr.  Adye  Douglas  to  remove  from  the  con- 
trol of  the  executive  government  the  poets 
and  telegraphs,  and  ocean  beacons,  buoys, 
lighthouses  and  ships,  negatived,  and  clause 
agreed  to  with  verbal  amendment,  77S. 
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Clause  11  (Powers  under  existing  law  to  be 
exercised  by  goveror-general,  with  advice 
of  executive  council,  or  alone,  as  the  case 
may  be)  agreed  to  with  verbal  amoidments, 
779. 

Chapter  IIL— The  Federal  Judicature. 

Clause  1  (Supreme  Court  of  Australia,  and 
inferior  oourts),  779.  Amendment  by  Mr. 
Kingston  to  give  the  parliament  power  to 
establish  courts  of  conciliation  ana  arbitra- 
tion for  the  settlement  of  industrial  dis- 
suits,  780 ;  negatived  on  division,  and  clause 
agreed  to,  785. 

Clause  6  (Power  of  the  Queen  to  allow  appeal 
to  herself  in  certain  cases).  Amendment 
by  Mr.  Wrixon  that  the  Queen  mav  in  any 
case  grant  leave  to  appeal  in  council  against 
any  judgment  of  the  Supreme  Court,  785  : 
negatived  on  division,  and  clause  agreed  to, 
787. 

Clause  7  (Extent  of  powers  of  federal  courts) 
agreed  to  with  verbal  amendment,  787. 

Clause  8  (Original  jurisdiction ;  additional 
original  jurisdiction  may  be  conferred)  verb- 
ally amended  and  agreed  to,  787. 

Clause  10  (Number  of  j  udges)  verbidly  amended 
and  agreed  to,  787. 

Chapter  17.— Finance  and  Trade. 

Clause  3  (Money  to  be  appropriated  by  law), 
788.  Amendment  bv  Mr.  Thynne  restrict- 
ing powers  of  federal  parliament  for  appro- 
priation of  money  to  purposes  authorised 
by  the  constitution,  negatived,  and  clause 
agreed  to,  789. 

Clause  4  (Power  to  levy  duties  of  customs, 
excise,  and  offer  bounties),  789.  Amend- 
ment by  Colonel  Smith  that  laws  of  the 
several  states  imposing  customs  duties  shall 
cease  to  exist  twelve  mouths  after  the  im- 
position of  uniform  duties  by  the  parliament 
of  the    commonwealth,   790;    withdrawn, 

801.  Amendment  by  Mr.  Dibbs  that  upou 
the  constitution  becoming  law,  and  the 
commonwealth  being  established,  the  tariff 
of  Victoria  shall  be  the  tariff  of  the  com- 
monwealth until  otherwise  established  by 
the  parliament,  negatived,  and  clause  agreed 
to,  801. 

CJlause  5  (Transfer  of  officers),  801.  Amend- 
ment by  Mr.  Gordon  that  the  parliameDt 
shall  not  be  responsible  for  any  pensions 
agreed  to  be  paid  by  the  states,  negatived, 
and  clause  agreed  to,  802. 

Clause  8  (On  establishment  of  uniform  duties 
of  customs  and  excise,  trade  within  the 
commonwealth  to  be  free)  agreed  to,  802. 

Clause  9  (Apportionment  of  surplus  revenue), 

802.  Amendment  by  Sir  Thomas  McUwraith 
that  the  expenditure  of  the  commonwealth 
shall  be  charged  to  the  separate  states  io 
proportion  to  the  numbers  of  their  people, 
805 ;  agreed  to  on  division,  830.  Amend- 
ment by  Mr.  McMillan  that  the  surplus 
revenue  shall  be  returned  to  the  several 
states  nntil  uniform  duties  of  customs  have 
been  imposed,  830  ;  asreed  to,  831. 
Amendment  by  Mr.  McMillan  that  after 
the  imposition  of  uniform  duties  the  sur- 
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ploB  reveniM  shall  be  returned  to  the 
mvml  states  or  parts  of  the  conuBonwealth 
in  the  same  manner  and  proportion  imtil 
the  pari  lament  otherwise  prescribes,  831. 
Amendment  on  the  amendment  by  Sir 
John  Bray  to  bind  the  parliament  to  pro- 
vide some  means  of  distributing  the  Hur- 
plas,  831 ;  amendment  on  the  amendment 
negatived,  amendment  agreed  to»and  clause, 
as  amended,  agreed  to,  833. 
CUose  11  (No  preference  to  one  state  over  an- 
other). Amendment  by  Sir  Samuel  GrifiBth 
to  omit  the  provision  that  vessels  bound  to 
or  from  one  part  shall  not  be  bound  to  enter, 
dear,  or  pay  duty  in  another  part,  833 ; 
agreed  to,  and  clause,  as  amended,  agreed 
to,  835. 
Qanse  13  (Public  debts  of  states  may  be  con- 
solidated by  general  consent),  835.  Amend- 
ment^ by  Sir  John  Bray,  to  place  the  power 
of  consolidating  the  public  debts  in  the 
hands  of  the  commonwealth,  837 ;  nega- 
tived, 848 ;  clause  agreed  to,  849. 

Chapter  T.— The  Stotes. 

Clause  1  (0>ntinuance  of  powers  of  parlia- 
ments of  the  states)  agreed  to  with  verbal 
amendments,  850. 
Clause  5  (All  reference  to  tbe  Queen  to  be 
through  the  governor-general),  850 ;  agreed 
to  on  division,  864. 

Clause  6  (Saving  of  constitutions).  Amend- 
ment, by  Mr.  Gordon,  that  it  shall  not  be 
necessary  to  reser^'e  any  proposed  alteration 
of  the  constitution  of  any  state  for  the 
Queen's  pleasure  to  be  knoa'n,  negatived  on 
<tivision,  864  ;  amendment,  by  Sir  George 
Grey,  that  it  shall  not  be  necessary  to  reserve 
for  the  Queen's  pleasure  any  law  made  by  a 
state,  864  ;  negatived  on  divinon,  and  clause 
agreed  to,  865. 

Clause  7  (Governors  of  states)  agreed  to,  866. 

Clause  8  (Appointment  of  governors),  866 ; 
agreed  to  on  division,  877. 

Clause  10  (Members  of  senate  or  house  of 
representatives  not  to  sit  in  state  parlia- 
ment), 877.  Amendment  by  Mr.  Bird  re- 
moving the  disqualification  of  a  member  of 
the  senate  or  house  of  representatives  from 
being  chosen  as  a  member  of  the  parliament 
of  a  state,  878  ;  negatived,  and  clause  agreed 
to  on  division,  881. 

Clause  11  (Member  of  state  parliament  not  to 
be  member  of  the  parliament  of  the  com- 
monwealth), 882 ;  agreed  to,  883. 

dauae  14  (States  not  to  levy  duty  of  tonnase). 
Amendment  by  Sir  Samuel  Griffith  that 
the  commonwealth  shall  not  impose  any  tax 
on  any  land  or  other  property  belongiuff  to 
the  states,  agreed  to,  and  clause,  as  amended, 
agreed  to,  883. 

Clause  18  (Recognition  of  acts  of  state  of 
various  laws)  agreed  to  with  verbal  amend- 
ments, 883. 

Chapter  TL— Hew  States. 
dauae  1  (Admission  of  existing  colonies  to  the 

commonwealth)  agreed  to,  883. 
Clause  4  (Alteration  of  limits  of  states)  agreed 

to  with  verbal  amendment^  883. 
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Chapter  YIL— MisesUaaaoiis. 

Clause  1  (Seat  of  government  to  be  determined 
by  the  parliament).  Amendment  by  Mn 
IHbbs  that  the  Seat  of  government  be 
Sydney,  New  South  Wales,  899 ;  negatived 
on  division,  900. 

New  clause,  by  Sir  Samuel  Griffith,  proposed^ 
that  the  aboriginal  natives  shall  not  be 
counted  in  reckoning  the  number  of  people 
of  a  state,  or  other  part  of  the  common- 
wealth, agreed  to,  898. 

Chapter  Yin.— Amsndmeat  of  Constitution. 

Clause  1  (Mode  of  amending  the  oonstitu- 
tion),  884.  Amendment  by  Dr.  (jockbnm 
to  submit  any  law  for  tbe  alteration  of  the 
constitution  to  the  electors  of  the  several 
states,  894  ;  negatived  on  division,  897. 
Amendments  by  Sir  Samuel  Griffith,  that  if 
the  people  of  the  states  whose  conventions 
approve  of  the  amendment  are  also  a  ma- 
jority of  the  people  of  the  commonwealth, 
the  amendment  shall  Xte  presented  to  the 
governor-general  for  the  Queen's  assent, 
agreed  to,  and  clause,  as  amended,  agreed 
to,  898. 

Bill  reported  with  amendments,  900  ;  motion 
by  Sir  Samuel  Griffith  that  the  draft  bill 
reported  from  Committee  be  adopted  by 
the  Convention,  905,  907  ;  debated  by  Mr. 
Dibbs,  905 ;  Sir  Henry  Parkes,  908  ;  Mr. 
Muoro,  91^ ;  Mr.  Deakin,  914  ;  Sir  John 
Downer,  918  ;  Mr.  Baker.  Dr.  Cockburn, 
919  ;  Mr.  J.  Forrest,  9*20  ;  Sir  Thomas 
Mcllwraith,  Mr.  Playford,  921  ;  Mr.  Rut- 
ledge,  922  ;  Sir  George  Grey,  923 ;  agreed 
to,  927. 


Constitution,  Adoption  of  the  : 

Motion  by  Sir  Samuel  Griffith  that  the  0>n- 
vention  recommends  that  provision  be  made 
by  the  parliaments  of  the  several  colonies 
for  submitting  for  the  approval  of  the  people 
of  the  colonies  respectively  the  constitution 
of  the  commonwealth  of  Australia  as  framed 
by  the  Convention,  927,  932 ;  debated  by 
Sir  John  Bray  (who  moved  an  amendment 
to  substitute  the  word  *'  consideration  "  for 
"approval"),  929  ;  Mr.  Wrixon,  931  ;  Mr. 
Baker,  Mr.  Munro,  932;  Mr.  Suttor,  Mr. 
Gillies,  933  ;  Mr.  Dibbs,  934  ;  Mr.  Abbott, 
Mr.  Playford,  935;  amendment  negatived, 
937  ;  amendment  by  Sir  George  Grey  to 
provide  for  the  submission  of  the  constitu- 
tion for  tbe  approval  of  the  people  at  a 
plebiscite  on  the  principle  of  one  man  one 
vote,  negatived,  and  motion  agreed  to,  937. 

(Constitution,  E.stablishment  of  the  : 
Motion  by  Sir  Samuel  Griffith  that  the  ([Con- 
vention recommends  that  so  soon  as  the 
constitution  has  been  adopted  by  three  of 
the  colonies  her  Majesty's  government  be 
requested  to  take  the  necessary  action  to 
establish  the  constitution  in  respect  of  those 
colonies,  agreed  to,  937. 

Convention,  Officers  of  the  : 
See  Votes  of  Thanks. 

Convention,  Dissolution  of  the  : 

06f.  respecting,  by  the  President,  940. 
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Defence,  Reports  on  Colonla.l  : 

Ohs,  by  Mr.  Dibbs  respecting  printing  and 
circulation  of  reports  on  military  defence, 
the  President,  350. 
Delegate,  Death  of  a  : 

Motion  by  Mr.  McMillan  expressing  the  deep 
regret  of  the  Convention  at  the  death  of 
Mr.  J.  M.  Macrossan,  one  of  the  delegates 
from  Queensland,  519 ;  ohs,  by  Sir  Samuel 
Griffith,  Sir  Patrick  Jennings,  520  ;  agreed 
to,  521. 
I^Iotion  by  Mr.  McMillan  that  a  copy  of  the 
resolution  be  forwarded  to  the  widow  of  the 
late  Mr.  J.  M.  Macrossan,  agreed  to,  521. 
Delegates,  Roll  of  : 

Ohs,  respecting,  Mr.  Munro,  1  ;  roll  of  dele- 
gates read,  2 ;  roll  signed  by  delegates,  3, 
19,  127. 
DIVISIONS : 

commonwealth  of  AUSTRALIA  BILL  (ill  Com- 
mittee) : 
Clause  1  (Short  title).     Amendment  by  Mr. 
Munro  to  alter  the  title  "  commonwealth" 
to  *•  federated  states,"  557. 

Chapter  I.— The  Legislaturd. 
Part  I, — Gtnei'cd, 
Clause  2  (Governor- general).    Amendment  by 
Sir  George  Grey  that  the  governor- general 
be  elected,  573. 
Clause  3  (Salary  of  governor-general).  Amend- 
ment by  Sir  John  Bray  that,  until  fixed  by 
parliament,    the    annual    salary    shall    be 
£10,000,  584. 

Part  IL—The  Senate, 
Clause  9  (Senate).  Amendment  by  Mr.  King- 
ston to  enable  the  legislatures  to  adopt  sucn 
system  as  may   commend  itself  to    their 
judgment  for  choosing  the  senate,  598. 

Part  III. — 77/c  House  of  Representatives, 

Clause  25  (Qualification  of  electors).  Amend- 
ment by  Dr.  Cockburn  that  no  property 
qualification  shall  be  necessary,  and  that 
each  elector  shall  have  a  vote  for  one  elec- 
toral district,  037. 

Clause  32  (Quadification  of  member  of  house 
of  representatives).  Amendment  by  Mr. 
Deakin  providing  for  a  three  years'  residence 
within  the  limits  of  the  commonwealth,  640. 

Clause  41  (Duration  of  house  of  representa- 
tives). Amendment  by  Sir  John  Bray  that 
every  house  of  representatives  shall  continue 
for  three  years  from  the  date  appointed  for 
the  first  meeting,  644. 

Part  IV» — Provisions  relating  to  both  Houses. 

Clause  45  (Disqualification).  Amendment  by 
Mr.  Wrixon  disqualifying  persons  who  had 
been  convicted  of  treason,  felony,  or  in- 
famous crime,  provided  a  free  pardon  has 
not  been  received  from  the  Crown,  659. 

Part  V. — Powers  of  Parliament, 
Clause  52  (Legislative  powers  of  parliament). 
Sub-clause  28  (Control  of  railways).    Amend- 
ment by  Mr.  Gordon  to  include  control  of  the 
regulation  of  traffic  and  traffic  charges,  697. 


DIVISIONS  (continued)  I 

Clause  54 (Laws  appropriating  public  revenue). 
Amendment  by  Mr.  Baker  to  substitute 
'*  the  necessary  supplies  for  the  ordinary 
annual  services  of  the  government"  for 
"any  part  of  the  public  revenue,"  706. 

Clause  55  (Appropriation  and  tax  bills). 
Amendment  oy  Mr.  Baker  to  give  the  senate 
equal  power  with  the  house  of  representa- 
tives in  respect  of  laws  imposing  taxation 
and  appropriating  supplies,  55. 

Chapter  m.— The  Federal  Judicature. 

Clause  1  (Supreme  court  and  inferior  court). 
Amendment  by  Mr.  Kingston  to  give  the 
parliament  power  to  establish  courts  of 
conciliation  and  arbitration  for  the  settle- 
ment of  industrial  pursuits,  785. 

Clause  6  (Power  of  Queen  to  allow  appeal  to 
herself  in  certain  cases).  Amendment  by 
Mr.  Wrixon  that  the  Queen  may  grant  leave 
to  appeal  in  any  case,  787. 

Chapter  17.— Finance  and  Trade. 
Clause  9  (Apportionment  of  surplus  revenue). 
Amendment  by  Sir  Thomas  Mcllwraith  that 
the  expenditure  of  the  commonwealth  shall 
be  charged  to  the  separate  states  in  propor- 
tion to  the  numbers  of  their  people,  830. 

Chapter  T.— The  States. 

Clause  5  (All  reference  to  the  Queen  to  be 
through  the  governor-general),  864. 

Clause  6  (Saving  of  constitutions).  Amend- 
ment by  Mr.  Gordon  that  it  shall  not  be 
necessary  to  reserve  any  proposed  alteration 
of  the  constitution  of  any  state  for  tlie 
Queen's  pleasure,  864;  amendment  by  Sir 
George  Grey  that  it  shall  not  be  necessary 
to  reserve  for  the  Queen's  pleasure  any  law 
made  by  a  state,  865. 

Clause  8  (Appointment  of  governors),  877. 

Clause  10  (Members  of  senate  or  house  of 
representatives  not  tositin  state  parliament), 
881. 

Chapter  Y  H.  — HisceUaneoui . 
Clause  1  (Seat  of  government  to  be  determined 
by  the  parliament).     Amendment   by  Mr. 
Dibbs    that    the  seat    of    government   be 
Sydney,  New  South  Wales,  ^900. 

Chapter  Yin.— Amendment  of  Constitution. 
Clause  1  (Mode  of  amending  the  constitution). 
Amendment  by  Dr.  Cockburn   to  submit 
any  law  for  the  alteration  of  the  constitu- 
tion to  the  electors  of  the  several  states,  897. 


Constitution,  adoption  of  the,  937. 
Plebiscite  of  the  people,  904. 

F 

FEDERAL  CONSTITUTION: 

Resolutions  proposed  by  Sir  Henry  Parkes 
affirming  (1)  the  principles  necessary  to 
establishing  and  securing  an  enduring  found- 
ation for  the  structure  of  a  federal  govern- 
ment; and  (2)  indicating  the  constitution 
of  the  parliament,  judiciary,  and  executive, 
23;   debated  by  Sir  Samuel  Griffith,  29; 
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FEDERAL  CONSTITUTION  (cmainwd) : 
Mr.  Fyah,  41  ;  ^r.  Monro,  46;  Mr.  PUy- 
^ird,  53;  Sir  Thomas  Mdlwraith,  60; 
Cai^in  RnaaelU  64  ;  Mr.  Deakin,  68  ;  Mr. 
Bartoo,  88 ;  Sir  John  Downer,  99 ;  Mr. 
Tbynne,  104 ;  Mr.  Baker,  109 ;  Mr.  Bird, 
116 ;  Sir  Patrick  Jennings,  123 ;  Colonel 
&nitlu  130 ;  Sir  George  Grey,  135 ;  Mr. 
Ratleige,  143;  Mr.  Kingston,  152;  Mr. 
Fitzgerald,  164  ;  Mr.  Dibbe,  174  ;  Sir  James 
liKe-^teere,  190 ;  Dr.  Cockbum,  195 ;  Mr. 
Bnywn,  205 ;  Mr.  Wrixon,  2L1  ;  Mr.  J. 
Forrest,  218  ;  Mr.  GiHies,  223  ;  Mr.  Clark, 
242;  Sir  John  Bray,  256;  Mr.  McMillan, 
264;  Mr.  Hackett,  274;  Mr.  Moore,  281 ; 
Mr.  Cathbert,  286;  Mr.  Adye  Douglas, 
295 ;  Mr.  Abbctti,  298 ;  Mr.  Snttor,  304 ; 
Mr.  Donaldson,  306 ;  Sir  Henry  Parkes,  in 
reply,  313 ;  motion  by  Sir  Henry  Parkes 
that  the  Convention  resolre  itself  into  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  to  consider  the  reso- 
lutions in  detail,  agreed  to,  324. 
In  CommitUt  : 

Pabt  L — Resolution  1  (Preservation  of  powers 
and  privileges},  325  ;  agreed  to,  344. 

Resolution  2  (Free  trade  and  intercourse  be- 
tween the  colonies),  346 ;  agreed  to,  370. 

Resolution  3  (Imposition  of  duties),  346 ; 
amendment  by  Mr.  Gordon  providing  for 
uniform  custom  duties  to  be  imposed  by  the 
federated  colonies  upon  imported  goods  and 
to  be  fixed  by  the  federal  parliament,  for 
free-trade  between  federated  colonies,  for 
bounties  for  manufacture  or  production,  for 
a  uniform  charge  for  carriage  upon  railway 
lines  which  imect  trade  between  two  or 
raore  of  the  federated  colonies,  and  for  the 
expenses  of  the  federal  government  to  be 
appropriated  annually  between  the  colonies 
in  proportion  to  their  respective  population, 
352 ;  withdrawn,  361.  Amendment  by  Mr. 
Deakin  to  empower  the  federal  government 
and  parliament  to  impose  excise  duties,  361 ; 
agreed  to,  368.  Amendment  by  Mr.  Gordon 
providing  for  power  to  offer  bounties  being 
lodged  in  the  federal  government  and  par- 
liament, agreed  to,  368.  Resolution,  as 
amended,  agreed  to,  370. 

Resolution  4  (Military  and  naval  defence) 
agreed  to,  370. 

Pa&t  II. — ^Resolution  1  (Onstitution  of  par- 
liament). Amendment  by  Mr.  Baker  pro- 
viding that  the  constitution  shall  establish 
two  chambers,  370 ;  ne^tived,  372.  Amend- 
ment (verbal)  by  Dr.  Cockbum  agreed  to, 
373.  Amendment  by  Dr.  Cockbum  pro- 
viding for  periodical  retirement  of  members, 
373 ;  agreed  to,  374.  Amendment  by  Dr. 
Cockbum  providing  for  the  retirement  of 
*'  portion  "  of  tbe  members  instead  of  *'  one- 
third,"  374 ;  negatived,  375.  Amendment 
by  Mr.  Barton  omitting  the  period  provided 
for  the  retirement  of  members  agreed  to, 
375.  Amendment  by  Sir  John  Downer 
removing  the  power  from  the  house  of  repre- 
sentatives of  amending  all  bills,  appropri- 
ating revenue,  or  imposing  taxation,  375  ; 
agreed  to,  380.  Amendment  by  Sir  John 
Downer  giving  the  senate  the  power  to 
reject  in  whole  or  in  part  bills  appropriating 
revenue  or  imposing  taxation,  380.    Amend- 


FEDERAL  CONSTITUTION  (continued) : 
ment  by  Mr.  Wrixon  upon  the  amendment 
providing  that  "  the  senate  shall  have  equal 
power  with  the  house  of  representatives  in 
respect  to  all  bills,  except  money  bills,  bills 
dealing  with  duties  of  customs  and  excise, 
and  the  annual  appropriation  bUl,  and  these 
it  shall  be  entitled  to  reject,  but  not  to 
amend,"  and  *  *  the  act  of  union  shall  provide 
that  it  shall  not  be  lawful  to  include  in  the 
annual  appropriation  bill  any  matter  or 
thing  other  than  the  votes  of  supply  for  the 
ordinal^  service  of  the  year,"  381 ;  amend- 
ment withdrawn,  and  resolution,a8  amended, 
agreed  to,  463. 

Resolution  2  (The  judiciary).  Consideration 
postponed,  463 ;  amendment  by  Mr.  Wrixon 
to  omit  the  words  making  the  decisions  of 
the  supreme  court  final,  474;  agreed  to, 
and  resolution,  as  amended,  agreed  to,  476. 

Resolution  3  (The  executive).  Amendment 
by  Mr.  Baker  removing  from  the  resolution 
the  proviso  that  the  advisers  of  the  governor- 
general  shall  be  persons  sitting  in  parlia- 
ment, and  whose  term  of  office  shall  depend 
on  their  possessing  the  confidence  of  the 
house  of  representatives,  expressed  by  the 
support  of  the  majority,  agreed  to,  and  re- 
solution, as  amended,  acpreed  to,  473. 

Additional  resolution  by  Mr.  Barton  providing 
against  the  formation  of  new  states  without 
the  consent  of  tbe  legislatures  of  the  states 
concerned,  476  ;  agreed  to,  477. 

Additional  resolution  by  Sir  George  Grev  to 
enable  the  people  of  each  state  to  adopt 
their  own  form  of  state  constitution,  478 ; 
withdrawn,  486. 

Additional  resolution  by  Sir  George  Grey  to 
enable  each  state  to  make,  vary,  or  annul 
its  constitution,  486 ;  amendment  by  Sir 
John  Bray  to  enable  each  state  to  make 
such  amendments  in  their  constitution  as 
may  be  necessary  for  the  purposes  of  federa- 
tion, 492 ;  amendment  agreed  to,  and  reso- 
lution, as  amended,  agreed  to,  495. 

Additional  resolution  by  Mr.  Thynne  to  estab- 
lish a  system  for  submitting  amendments  of 
the  constitution  for  the  approval  of  the  elec- 
tors of  the  several  states,  and  for  prescribing 
the  necessary  majorities,  495;  withdrawn, 
499. 

Additional  resolution  by  Mr.  Clark  to  vest  the 
judicial  power  of  the  federation  in  one 
supreme  court  withdrawn,  499. 

Resolutions  reported  and  agreed  to,  499. 

a 

Gret,  Sir  George  : 
Pers,  expl  as  to  absence  from  division  on  ques- 
tion of  establishment  of  courts  of  concilia* 
tion,  788. 

J 

Judiciary  : 

OhB,  by  Sir  Henry  Parkes  respecting  letter 
from  Mr.  Justice  Richmond ;  and  motion 
by  Mr.  Clark  that  the  letter,  along  with 
notes  thereon,  be  printed,  agreed  to,  511. 

M 

Macrossan,  Mr.  (Stt  Death  of  a  Delegate.) 
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PuCBISGnB  : 

Motion  by  Sir  Q^or^  Grey  that  pnmovuAj 
to  the  bill  to  constitate  the  commonwealth 
of  Australia  being  laid  before  the  British 
Parliament,  it  should  be  submitted  to  and 
adopted  by  a  majority  of  a  plebiscite  of  the 
people  of  Australia,  at  which  each  voter 
should  give  a  single  vote,  900 ;  debated  by 
Dr.  Cockbum  (who  moved  an  amendment 
that  the  bill  should  be  adopted  by  a 
majority  of  a  plebiscite  of  the  people  of 
Australia,  and  a  majority  of  the  people  of 
the  several  colonies),  Mr.  Gillies,  Sir  Samuel 
Griffith,  900,  903 ;  Mr.  Deakin,  901 ;  Mr. 
Mnnro,  Mr.  Fitzserald,  Mr.  Bibbs,  902 ; 
amendment  withdrawn,  903.  Amendment 
by  Mr.  Dibbs  that  the  bill  should  be  adopted 
by  a  majority  of  the  plebiscites  of  the 
people  of  the  several  colonies,  accepted 
by  Sir  George  Grey,  and  motion  amended 
accordingly,  903 ;  Sir  George  Grey,  in  reply, 
903  ;  motion  negatived,  904. 
Presidsnt,  Election  of: 

Motion  by  Mr.  Munro  that  Sir  Henry  Parkes, 
G.C.  M.  G.,  take  the  chair  as  President  of  the 
Convention,  3  ;  Sir  Samuel  Griffith,  3 ;  Mr. 
Playford,  Mr.  Fysh,  Mr.  Dibbs,  4  ;  Captain 
Russell,  5 ;  agreed  to ;  ob$»  by  President 
elect,  5. 
Press  and  Public,  Admission  of  the  : 

Motion  by  Mr.  McMillan  that  when  the  Con- 
vention is  engaged  in  debating  matters  form- 
ally submitted  by  previous  notice,  or  sub- 
mitted by  consent  without  notice,  the  press 
aiid  pubUc  be  admitted  on  the  order  ol  the 
President ;  and  that  whenever  the  Convention 
is  in  Committee  the  press  and  public  be  not 
admitted,  unless  otherwise  ordered,  debated 
by  Mr.  Dibbs  (who  moved  as  an  amend- 
ment that  during  the  sittings  of  the  Con- 
vention the  press  and  the  public  be  admitted 
unless  otherwise  ordered),  12,  13  ;  debated 
by  Mr.  Douglas,  12;  Mr.  Playford,  Sir 
Samuel  Griffith,  13,  19  ;  Mr.  Gillies,  Sir 
John  Downer,  14 ;  Mr.  Munro,  15 ;  Mr. 
Fitzgerald,  Mr.  Thynne,  16  ;  Mr.  Shiels, 
Mr.  Kutledge,  17 ;  Mr.  Baker,  18 ;  motion 
and  amendmesLt  withdrawn,  21 ;  motion  by 
Mr.  McMillan  that  the  press  and  public  l>e 
admitted,  unless  otherwise  ordered,  during 
the  sittings  of  the  Convention,  on  the  order 
of  the  President ;  debated  by  Sir  Thomas 
Mcllwraith,  Colonel  Smith,  Sir  Patrick  Jen- 
nings, 21 ;  agreed  to,  22. 

P&OCBKDINOS  AND  DEBATES,  REPORT  OF  : 

Motion  by  Mr.  McMillan  that  the  President 
forward  copies  of  the proceedingsand debates 
of  the  Convention  to  his  Excellency  the 


Pbogekdinos  and  Debates,  Report  of  f(id.)i 
Governor  of  New  South  Wales,  for  trans- 
nkksion  to  the  Right  Honorable  the  Prin- 
cipal SecTOtary  of  State  for  the  Colonies ; 
also  to  the  representatives  of  the  colonies  at 
the  Convention  for  presentation  to  tiieir 
lespective  parliaments,  and  for  geniural  dis- 
tribution, agreed  to,  938. 

8 

Sboretart,  Election  of  : 
Motion  by  Mr.  Munro  that  Frederick  WiUiam 
Webb,  Esq.,  be  appointed  secretary  to  the 
Convention,  agreed  to,  5. 
Shibis,  Mr.,  Position  of  : 
Ob$,  respecting  the  President,  128,  129 ;  Mr. 
Abbott,  128 ;  Mr.  Munro,  129,  130. 
Standing  Orders  : 
Notice  of  motions  for  conduct  of  business;  Mr. 
McMillan,  6 ;  standing  orders  agreed  to,  8, 
9,20,22. 

T 

Telegram  from  her  Majesty  the  Qiteen  : 
Announcement  by  the  President  of  the  re- 
ceipt of  a  telegram  from  her  Majesty  the 
Queen,  68. 

V 

ViCE-PRESiDSirr,  Electtion  of  : 
Motion  by  Mr.  Playford  that  Sir  Samuel 
Walker  Griffith,  K.C.M.G.,  be  appointed 
Vice-President  of  the  Convention  ;  obs,  re- 
specting by  Mr.  Fysh,  Mr.  Munro,  Sir  Samuel 
Griffith,  and  motion  agreed  to,  6. 

Votes  of  Thanks  : 
Motion  by  Mr.  Munro  that  the  thanks  of  the 
Convention  be  given  to  Sir  Henry  Parkes, 
President,  Sir  Samuel  Griffith,  Vice-Presi- 
dent, and  Mr.  Abbott,  Chairman  of  Com- 
mittees of  the  Whole,  for  the  services  ren- 
dered by  them  to  the  Convention,  agreed  to, 
938 ;  obs.  in  acknowledgment  by  the  Presi- 
dent, Sir  Samuel  Griffith,  938  ;  Sfr.  Abbott, 
939.  Motion  by  Mr.  Munro  that  the  thanks 
of  the  Convention  be  given  to  Mr.  F.  W. 
Webb,  secretary,  and  to  his  assistants,  and 
also  to  the  members  of  the  Parliamentary 
Be]9orting  Staff  of  New  South  Wales,  for 
their  services  to  the  Convention,  939;  obt. 
by  Mr.  Dibbs  and  the  President,  and  motion 
agreed  to,  940. 

W 

Western  Australian  Delegates  : 

Obs,  respecting  delay  in  arrival  of,  Mr.  Dibbs, 
Mr.  Munro,  7  ;  Mr.  Baker,  8;  the  President 
(welcominff  the  delegates  to  the  Conven- 
tion), Mr.  J.  Forrest,  127. 


INDEX   TO   SPEECHES. 

fi  March  to  9  April,  1691. 

AVifrmaiioM :— a4/.,  Motion  of  Adjournment ;  w.,  Motion  ;  06*.,  Observations ;  pen.  expl., 

FersonAl  Ebcplauation. 


Abbott,  Mr.  J.  P. : 

Adoptkai  of  the  constitcition,  m.,  935. 
Appoiotment  of  committees,  m.,  500. 
Days  of  meeting,  m.,  8. 
Federal  constitution  resolutions,  298. 
ShielB,  Mr.,  obs.,  128. 
Reports  of  committees,  ttdj.,  513,  515. 
Votes  of  thanks,  m.,  35,  939. 

kTKissoTf,  SirHABBY,  K.C.M.G.  : 
Commonwealth  of  Australia  Bill  : 
/n  CommUiee : 
Constitution   and    laws   of   commonwealth 

binding,  558. 
Govemor-general,  salary  of,  578,  581. 
Retirement  of  senators,  602. 
Disqualification  of  representatives,  641. 
Vacation  of  seats,  661. 
'  Legislative   powers   of  parliament :    Taxa- 
tion, &G.,  670. 

BiKra,Mr.  ILC.,C.M.G.  : 
Admission  of  the  press  and  public,  m.,  18. 
Adoption  of  the  constitution,  m,,  932. 
Commonwealth  of  Australia  Bill : 
Motion  to  consider  bill  in  Committee,  533, 

542. 
In  Committee  : 
Constitution    and   laws   of   commonwealth 

binding,  559. 
Governor-general,  appointment  of,  574,  577. 
Privileges  of  houses,  586,  587. 
Composition  of  house  of  representatives,  612, 

631. 
Periodical    reapportionment  of    representa- 
tives, 638. 
Disqualification  of  representatives,  641. 
Duration  of  house  of  representatives,  645. 
Legislative  powers  of  parliament : 

Begulation  of  trade,  662. 

Taxation,  &c.,  672. 

Execution  of  judgments,  686,  687. 

Control  of  railways,  696. 

Railway  gauge,  697. 

Exercise  of  powers  at  request  of  states,  698. 
Origination  of  money  bills,  705,  706. 
Powers  of  the  senate,  707,  742,  746. 
Immediate  control  of  departments,  778. 
Apportionment  of  surplus  revenue,  825. 
Re^enoe  to  Queen  through  governor-general, 

852. 
Governors  of  states,  871. 
Mode  of  amending  constitution,  896. 
Motion  to  adopt  report  of  Committee  on  bill, 
919. 


Baker,  Mr.  R.  C,  C.M.G.  (amtmued)  : 
Federal  constitution  resolutions,  109. 
Jn  Comnjkittee : 
Powers;  privileges,  and  territorial  rights  of 

colonies,  334. 
Customs  duties,  347,  367. 
Constitution  of  parliament,  370,  371. 
Amendment  of  money  bills,  372,  3f  7,  393, 

438. 
Th^  executive,  464. 
Reports  of  committees,  adj.,  513. 
Western  Australian  delegates,  m.,  8. 


Bakton,  Mr.  R,  Q.C.  : 
Appointment  of  Conmiittees,  m. ,  500,  507. 
Commonwealth  of  Australia  Bill : 
In  CommiUee : 

Short  title,  554. 

Governor-general,  salary  of,  578. 

Composition  of  senate,  589. 

Vacancies  in  senate,  603,  605. 

Qualifications  of  senators,  609. 

Qualification  of  electors,  619,  623,  628. 

Legislative  powers  of  parliament : 
.     Munitions  of  war,  684. 
River  navigation,  690. 
Divisions,  77}.,  10. 

Federal. constitution  resolutions,  88. 
In  Committee : 

Powers,  privileges,  and  territorial  rights  of 
colonies,  335. 

Trade  and  intercourse,  344,  346. 

Customs  duties,  362. 

Constitution  of  parliament,  370. 

Amendment  of  money  bilk,  374,  409. 

Creation  of  new  states,  476,  477. 

Powers  of  senate,  expL,  788. 
Reports  of  committees,  adj,,  513,  514. 

Bird,  Mr.  B.  S. : 
Commonwealth  of  Australia  Bill : 
In  Committee : 
Legislative  powers  of  parliament : 
Taxation,  &c.,  673. 
Control  of  railways,  694. 
Powers  of  the  senate,  728. 
Apportionment  of  surplus  revenue,  824. 
Consolidation  of  debts  of  states,  844. 
Governors  of  states,  878. 
Members  of  commonwealth  parliament  not  to 
sit  in  state  legislature,  881. 
Federal  conatitution  resolutions,  116. 
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Bray,  Sir  J.  C,  K.C.M.G.  : 
Addresses,  obe.,  108. 
Adoption  of  the  constitution,  m.,  929. 
Commonwealth  of  Australia  Bill : 

Motion  to  consider  bill  in  Conmiittee*533. 
In  Committee  : 
Short  title,  551. 

Governor-general,  salary  of,  579,  581,  584* 
Composition  of  senate,  599. 
Retirement  of  senators,  601,  602. 
Vacancies  in  senate,  604. 
Qualifications  of  senators,  609. 
President  of  senate,  610. 
Periodical   reapportionment   of  representa- 
tives, 638. 
Duration  of  house  of  representativesy  643, 

644,  650. 
Vacation  of  seats,  660. 
Legislative  powers  of  parliament : 
Taxation,  &c.,  671. 
Banking,  &c,  684. 
Corporations,  686. 
River  navigation,  692. 
Powers  of  the  senate,  743. 
Recommendation  of  money  votes,  762. 
Ministers  in  parliament,  765,  767. 
Customs  ana  excise  duties    and   bounties, 
791. 
Apportionment  of  surplus  revenue,  803,  814, 

829,  830,  831. 
Consolidation  of  debts  of  states,  836,  848. 
Reference  to  Queen  through  governor-general, 

859. 
Governors  of  states,  865. 
Members  of  c(»mmonwealth  parliament  not  to 
sit  in  state  legislature,  880. 
Federal  constitution  resolutions,  256. 
In  Committee  : 
Powers,  privileges,  and  territorial  rights  of 

colonies,  340. 
Customs  duties,  358. 

Amendment  of  money  bills,  379,  392,  457* 
Amendment  of  constitution,  485,  491. 
Notices  of  motion,  m,,  9. 
Reports  of  committees,  oulj,^  513,  517. 

Browk,  Mr.  N.  J.  : 
Adjournment,  721. 
Commonwealth  of  Australia  Bill : 
In  Committee : 

Repeal  of  Federal  Council  Act,  558. 
Federal  constitution  resolutions,  205. 

Burgess,  Mr.  W.  H.  : 
Commonwealth  of  Australia  Bill : 
In  Committee : 
Vacation  of  scats,  661. 
Legislative  powers  of  parliament :  Taxation, 

&c.,  677. 
Customs  and  excise  duties  and  bounties,  800. 
Apportionment  of  surplus  revenue,  810,  833. 
Federal  constitution  resolutions, 
In  Committee : 
Customs  duties,  348. 

Clark,  Mr.  A.  I. : 
Appointment  of  committees,  tn.,  506. 
Commonwealth  of  Australia  Bill : 
Motion  to  consider  bill  in  Committee,  546» 


Clark,  Mr.  A.  L  (continued) : 
Commonwealth  of  Australia  Bill : 
In  Committee  : 
Composition  of  senate,  588. 
Qualifications  of  senators,  608. 
Disqualifications,  657. 
Legislative  powers  of  parliament : 
Regulation  of  trade,  663. 
Execution  of  judgments,  688. 
Control  of  railways,  696,  697. 
Appropriation  of  money,  698. 
Exclusive  powers  of  parliament,  703. 
Origination  of  money  bills,  704. 
Ministers  in  parliament,  768. 
Governors  of  states,  870. 
Federal  constitution  resolutions,  242. 
In  Committee : 
Customs  duties,  348. 
The  executive,  474. 
The  judiciary,  499. 
Judiciary — obs.,  511. 

Publication  of  proceedings  of  committees,  adj., 
612. 

CocKBURN,  J.  A.,  M.D.: 
Appointment  of  committees,  m. ,  507* 
Commonwealth  of  Australia  Bill : 
In  Committee : 
Governor-general,  appointment  of,  560,  576, 

577. 
Composition  of  senate,  592. 
Qualification  of  electors,  613,  620,  628,  636. 
Persons  not  allowed  to  vote,  637. 
Disqualification  of  representatives,  641. 
Issue  of  new  writs,  641,  642. 
Duration  of  house  of  representatives,  64S, 

652. 
Disijualifications,  658. 

Legislative  powers  of  parliament :  Control 
of  railways,  694. 
Powers  of  the  senate,  707,  711. 
Disallowance  of  laws,  763. 
Reference  to  Queen  through  governor-general, 

862. 
Mode  of  amending  constitution,  892,  897. 
Motion  to  adopt  report  of  Committee  on  bill, 

919. 
Federal  constitution  resolutions,  195. 
In  Committee  : 

Powers,  privileges,  and  territorial  rights  of 
colonies,  334. 
Constitution  of  parliament,  373,  374. 
Amendment  of  money  bills,  382. 
Amendment  of  constitution,  479,  481,  496. 
Plebiscite,  m.,  900,  903. 

CcTHBERT,  Mr.  H.  : 
Appointment  of  committee3,  m.,  504. 
Commonwealth  of  Australia  Bill : 
In  Committee: 

Qualifications  of  senators,  609. 
Qualifications  of  representatives,  640. 
Reference  to  Queen  through  governor-general, 
858. 
Federal  constitution  resolutions,  286. 
Jn  Committee: 
Constitution  of  parliament,  374,  375. 
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Beakis,  Mr.  A. : 
A.ppomtinent  of  committees,  m.,  503,  509. 
CommoQwealth  of  Aiutralia  Bill : 
Jn  Committee  : ' 
Short  title,  551. 

Goremor-general,  apj^iatment  of,  570,  575. 
Goremor-general,  aaLary  of,  580,  584,  585. 
CorapositiiMi  of  aenate,  591. 
flection  of  aenatora,  509. 
Vacancies  in  senate,  004. 
Qnalification  of  electors,  613,  620. 
Qualifications  of  representatives,  639,  640. 
DisqnaMcation  of  representatives,  640. 
Legislative  powers  of  parliament : 
Kegulation  of  trade,  664. 
Taxation,  &c.,  674. 
Kiver  navigation,  091. 
Control  of  railways,  695. 
Appropriation  of  money,  700. 
Excfasive  powers  of  parliament,  702,  703, 704. 
Powers  of  the  senate,  708,  761. 
Ministers  in  parliament,  768,  771,  772. 
Supreme  Court  of  Australia,  781. 
Cnstoms  and  excise  duties  and  bounties,  792. 
Apportionment  of  surplus  revenue,  832,  833. 
Consolidation  of  debts  of  states,  837. 
Reference  to  Queen  through  governor-gene- 
ral, 855. 
Mode  of  am^iding  constitution,  886,  £88, 
891,894. 
Motion  to  adopt  report  of  Committee  onbill,  914. 
Federal  constitution  resolutions,  68. 
/»  Committee  : 
Powers,  privileges,  and  territorial  rights  of 

colonies,  334. 
Trade  and  intercourse,  346. 
Customs  duties,  346,  358,  361,  366,  368. 
A2naidmei)t  of  money  bills,  378,  379,  382, 

461. 
Amendment  of  constitution,  497* 
The  judiciary,  499. 
Plebiscite,  M.,  901. 

DiBBS,  Mr.  G.  R. : 
Admission  of  the  press  and  public,  m.,  12,  13, 

20. 
Adoption  of  the  constitution,  m.,  934. 
Appointment  of  committees,  in.,  505. 
Colonial  defence,  obs.,  350. 
Commonwealth  of  Australia  Bill : 
In  Committee : 

Qaalificatian  of  electors,  624,  685,  636. 
Diaqualifications,  658. 
Vacation  of  seats,  660. 
Legislative  powers  of  parliament :  Taxation, 

Sc7679. 
Powers  of  the  senate,  752. 
Royal  assent  to  bills,  763. 
Supreme  Court  of  Australia,  781. 
Appeal  to  Queen-in-Council,  756. 
Customs  and  excise  duties  and  bounties,  795, 

801. 
Transfer  of  officers,  802. 
Equality  of  trade,  834. 
Consolidation  of  debts  of  states,  842. 
Governors  of  states;^  876. 
Seat  of  govemmenl^  899. 
Motion  to  adopt  report  of  Committee  on  bill, 
905. 
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DiBBS,  Mr.  G.  R.  (continued)  : 
Federal  constitution  resolutions,  174. 
Jn  Committee : 

Powers,  privileges,  and  territorial  rights  of 
colonies,  341. 
Customs  duties,  360,  368. 
Creation  of  new  states,  477. 
Officers  of  the  Convention,  m.,  939. 
Plebiscite,  m.,  902,  903. 
President,  m.,  4. 

Reports  of  committees,  adj.,  514. 
Western  Australian  delegates,  adj.,  7. 

Donaldson,  Mr.  J.  ; 
Commonwealth  of  Australia  Bill : 
Motion  to  consider  bill  in  Committee,  532. 
In  Committet : 
Issue  of  new  writs,  643. 
Legislative  powers  of  parliament : 
Regulation  of  trade,  667. 
Taxation,  &c.,  678. 
Customs  and  excise  duties  and  bounties,  792, 
795. 

Mode  of  amending  oonstitution,  887. 
Federal  constitution  resolutions,  306. 
In  Committee  : 
Customs  duties,  319. 
Reports  of  committees,  adj.,  517. 

Douglas,  Mr.  Adtx  : 
Admission  of  the  press  and  public,  m.,  12. 
Commonwealth  of  Australia  Bill : 
In  Committee : 
Privileges  of  houses,  585,  586,  587. 
Qualifications  of  senators,  606. 
Exclusive  powers  of  parliament,  703. 
Powers  of  the  senate,  730. 
Salaries  of  ministers,  776. 
Immediate  control  of  departments,  778,  779. 
Apportionment  of  surplus  revenue,  823,  830, 
832. 

Reference  to  Queen  throughgovemor-general, 
868.    .     ■ 
Governors  of  states,  871. 
Members  .of  commonwealth  parliament  not 
to  sit  in  state  legislature,  879. 
Federal  constitution  resolutions,  295. 
In  Committee : 
Customs  duties,  346. 
Amendment  of  money  bills,  399. 
Amendment  of  the  constitution,  485. 
Judiciary,  o&«.,  511. ' 
Notices  of  motion,  m.,  9. 

DowNEB,  Sir  John,  K.C.M.G.,  Q.C.  : 
Admission  of  the  press  and  public,  m.,  14. 
Appointment  of  committees,  m.,  502. 
Commonwealth  of  Australia  Bill : 
In  Committee  : 

Short  title,  661. 

Repeal  of  Federal  Council  Act,  558. 

Governor-general,  appointment  of,  571. 

Privile^  of  houses,  687. 

Vacancies  in  senate,  605. 

Qualification  of  senators,  618. 

Disqualification  of  representatives,  640. 

Duration  of  house  of  representatives,  648. 

Legislative  powers  of  parliament :  Regula- 
tion of  trtLde,  665. 

Powers  of  the  senate,  715,  747. 
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BowNER,  Sir  John,  K.C.M.G.,  Q.C.  (contd.)  : 
Commonwealth  of  Australia  Bill : 
Appeal  to  Queen-in-Council,  787. 
Apportionment  of  surplus  revenue,  811,  813. 
Reference  to  Queen  through  governor-gene- 
ral, 851. 
Motion  to  adopt  report  of  Committee  on  bill, 

018. 
Days  of  meeting,  m.,  8. 
Divisions,  m.,  11. 

Federal  constitution  resolutions,  99. 
In  Committee : 
Powers,  privileges,  and  territorial  rights  of 

colonies,  329. 
Customs  dutiesj  359. 

Amendment  of  money  bills,  375,  377,  378, 
379,  380,  407,  442,  459, 461, 462,  463. 
The  executive,  472,  475. 
Amendment  of  constitution,  498. 
Reports  of  committees,  adj.,  514. 
Rules  of  debate,  m.,9, 

Fitzgerald,  Mi:.  N.  : 
Admission  of  the  press  and  public,  m.,  16. 
Commonwealth  of  Australia  Bill ; 
In  Committee : 
Composition  of  senate,  594. 
Vacancies  in  senate,  603,  604. 
Qualification  of  electors,  622. 
Disqualification  of  representatives,  641. 
Duration  of  house  of  representatives,  645, 
Legislative  powers  of  parliament ; 
Regulation  of  trade,  664. 
Munitions  of  war,  683. 
Control  of  railways,  695. 
Powers  of  the  senate,  757,  760. 
Ministers  in  parliament,  766,  771. 
Immediate  control  of  departments,  778. 
Supreme  Court  of  Australia,  783. 
Reference  to  Queen  through  governor-gene- 
ral, 857. 
Governors  of  states,  875. 
Federal  constitution  resolutions,  164. 
In  Committee  : 

Constitution  of  parliament,  375. 
Plebiscite,  m,,  902. 

Forrest,  Mr.  A. : 
Commonwealth  of  Australia  Bill : 
In  Committee : 
Allowance  to  members,  654. 

Forrest,  Mr.  J.,  C.M.G. : 
Commonwealth  of  Australia  Bill : 
In  Committee : 
Short  title,  555. 
Qualifications  of  senators,  606. 
Periodical  reapportionment    of   representa- 
tives, 638. 
Qualifications  of  representatives,  639. 
Disqualifications,  659. 
Powers  of  senate,  732. 
Salaries  of  ministers,  776. 
Motion  to  adopt  report  of  Committee  on  bill, 

920. 
Federal  constitution  resolutions,  218. 
In  Committee  : 
Amendment  of  money  bills,  437. 
-    Amendment  of  constitution,  492. 
Reports  of  committees,  a/fj.f  515,  519. 
Weatem  Australian  delegates,  m.,  127. 


Fysh,  Mr.  P.  O.  : 

Federal  constitution  resolutions,  41. 
In  Committer : 

Trade  and  intercourse,  346. 
President,  m.,  4. 
Vice-President,  m,,  6, 

Gillies,  Mr.  D. : 

Admission  of  th€  press  and  public,  m,,  14. 
Adoption  of  the  constitution,  m.,  933. 
Commonwealth  of  Australia  Bill : 
In  Committee: 
Governor-general,  salary  of,  578,  581. 
Composition  of  senate,  595. 
Vacancies  in  senate,  605. 
Qualification  of  electors,  624 
Duration  of  house  of  representatives,  646. 
Allowance  to  members,  653. 
Legislative  powers  of  parliament : 
Banking,  &c.,  685. 
River  navigation,  690,  691. 
Exclusive  powers  of  parliament,  703. 
Recommendation  of  money  votes,  762. 
Ministers  in  parliament,  765. 
Immediate  control  of  departments,  778. 
Supreme  Court  of  Australia,  783,  784. 
Customs  and  excise  duties  and  bounties,  794. 
Consolidation  of  debts  of  states,  848. 
Powers  of  the  states  continued,  849. 
Reference  to  Queen  through  governor-general, 

850. 
Governors  of  states,  866. 
Members  of  commonwealth  parliament  not  to 

sit  in  state  legislature,  879,  881. 
Mode  of  amending  constitution,  834,  888. 
Divisions,  m.,  11. 

Federal  constitution  resolutions,  223. 
In  Committee  : 

Powers,  privileges,   and  territorial  rights, 
327. 

Constitution  of  parliament,  370,  373. 

Amendment  of  money  biUs,  460. 

The  executive,  471. 

Creation  of  new  states,  477. 

Amendment  of  constitution,  480,  498. 
Plebiscite,  m.,  900,  903. 
Quorum,  nu,  22. 

Gordon,  Mr.  J.  H.  ! 
Commonwealth  of  Australia  Bill ; 
In  Committee: 
Disqualification  of  representatives,  640, 
Legislative  poM-ers  of  parliament : 
Regulation  of  trade,  663,  664,  665,  666. 
Control  of  railways,  692. 
Transfer  of  officers,  801,  802. 
Reference  to  Queen  through  governor-general, 

862. 
Saving  of  constitutions,  864. 
Divisions,  m.,  12. 
Federal  constitution  resolutions : 
In  Committee  : 
Customs  duties,  351,  352,  360,  363,  368. 
Amendment  of  money  bills,  451. 
Amendment  of  constitution,  496. 

Grey,  Sir  George,  K.C.B.  : 
Adoption  of  the  federal  constitution,  m.,  929, 

937. 
Courts  of  conciliation,  expL,  788. 
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Grst,  Sir  George,  K.C.B.  (contimied) : 
Conmumwealth  of  Australia  Bill : 
Jn  CommkUt : 
Short  title,  553. 
Governor-general,  appointment  of,  5(S1,  565, 

568,  672. 
Governor-general,  salary  of,  580,  5S4. 
Composition  of  senate,  597. 
Qualifications  of  senators,  608,  609. 
Qualification  of  electors,  615,  621,  634. 
Disqualiiications,  655. 
Vacation  of  seats,  661. 
Powers  of  the  senate,  750. 
Disallowance  of  laws,  764. 
Reference  to  Queen  through  goTemor-general, 

863. 
iSaving  of  constitntions,  864. 
Mode  of  amending  constitution,  889. 
Seat  of  government,  899. 
Motion  to  adopt  report  of  Committee  on  bill, 

923. 
Federal  constitution  resolutions,  135. 
In  Committee : 
Powers,  privileges,  and  territorial  rights  of 

colonies,  327,  330. 
Constitution  of  parliament,  372. 
Amendment  of  money  bills,  422,  452. 
Amendment  of  constitution,  477,  478,  486, 
493. 
Plebiscite.  »i,,  900,  903. 
Reports  of  committees,  acf;.,  518. 

Gbipfith,  Sir  Samubl,  K.C.M.G.,  Q.C.  : 
Admission  of  the  press  and  public,  m.,  13, 19. 
Adoption  of  the  constitution,  m.,  927,  932. 
Appointment  of  committees,  m. ,  503,  506, 508.  • 
Commonwealth  of  Australia  Bill : 

Motion  to  consider  bill  in  Committee,  521. 
Jn  Committee  : 

Short  title,  550,  553. 

Repeal  of  Federal  Council  Act,  558. 

Constitution  and    laws    of    commonwealth 
binding,  558,  559. 

Governor-general,  appointment  of,  566,  577. 

Governor-general,  salary  of,  579,  580,  583, 
584. 

Privileges  of  houses,  586,  587. 

Composition  cf  senate,  588,  589,  591,  599. 

Election  of  senators,  599. 

Retirement  of  senators,  600,  601,  602, 603. 

Vacancies  in  senate,  603. 

Qoalilications  of  senators,  607,  610. 

President  of  senate,  610,  611. 

Quorum  of  senate,  611. 

Voting  in  senate,  611. 

Composition   of    house   of   representatives, 
612. 

Qualification  of  electors,  613,  633. 

Persons  not  allowed  to  vote,  638. 

Periodical  reapportionment   of   representa- 
tives, 638,  639. 

Qualifications  of  representatives,  639. 

Disqualification  of  representatives,  641. 

Issue  of  new  writs,  642. 

Duration  of  house  of  representatives,  644, 
645,646,648,650,652. 

Allowance  to  members,  654. 

Disqualifications,  655,  659. 

Vacation  of  seats,  660,  661. 


Griffith,  Sir  Samuel,  K.C.M.G.,Q.C.  (ctd.)', 
Leidslative  powers  of  parliament : 

Regulation  of  trade,  662,  66.3,  666. 

Munitions  of  war,  683,  684. 

Banking,  &c.,  684. 

Corporations,  680. 

Execution  of  judgments,  687,  688. 

Immigration,  689. 

River  navigation,  690,  691. 

Control  of  railways,  693. 

Exercise  of  powers  at  request  of  states,  698. 

Appropriation  of  money,  699,  701. 
Exclusive  powers  of  parliament,  702,  703, 

704. 
Origination  of  money  bills,  704,  705. 
Powers  of  the  senate,  714,  756,  760. 
Recommendation  of  money  votes,  762. 
Disallowance  of  laws,  764. 
Ministers  in  parliament,  767,  770,  771,  774, 

776. 
Salaries  of  ministers,  776,  777. 
Authority  of  executive,  777. 
Immediate  control  of  departments,  778. 
Exercise  of  powers  under  existing  laws,  779. 
Supreme  Court  of  Australia,  781,  783. 
Original  jurisdiction,  787. 
Appropriations  to  be  by  law,  789. 
Customs  and  excise    duties  and  bounties, 
794. 
Transfer  of  officers,  802. 
Free-trade  within  the  commonwealth,  802. 
Apportionment  of  surplus  revenue,  806,  829, 

832,  833. 
Equality  of  trade,  833,  834. 
Consolidation  of  debts  of  states,  848. 
Powers  of  the  states  continued,  849,  850. 
Reference  to  Queen  through  governor-general, 

850. 
Governors  of  states,  8G5,  874. 
Members  of  commonwealth  parliament  not  to 

sit  in  state  legislature,  878,  879,  880,  881. 
States  not  to  levy  tonnase  duty,  883. 
Admission  of  existing  colonies,  883. 
Mode  of  amending  constitution,  884,  890, 

891,  894,  897. 
Motion  to  adopt  report  of  Committee  on  bill, 

905,  907. 
Days  of  meeting,  m.,  8. 
Death  of  a  delegate,  obs,,  520. 
Divisions,  m.,  11. 
Establishment  of  the  constitution,  m.,  937. 

Federal  constitution  resolutions,  29. 
Jn  Committee  : 
Powers,  privileges,  and  territorial  rights  of 

colonies,  329,  338. 
Trade  and  intercourse,  345. 
Customs  duties,  359. 
Constitution  of  parliament,  372,  375. 
Amendment  of  money  bills,  377,  380,  427, 

456,  402. 
The  executive,  466,  469,  473. 
Amendment  of  the  constitution,  485,  489» 
497. 
Plebiscite,  m.,  900,  903. 
President,  m.,  3. 
Publication    of    proceedings    of    committees, 

culj.,  51L 
Reports  of  committees,  adj.f  513,  518. 
Vice-president,  fn.,  6. 
Votes  of  thanks,  m.,  938. 
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"Saokkft,  Mr.  J.  W. : 
Commonwealth  of  Australia  Bill : 
In  Committee : 
Grovemor-general,  salary  of,  685. 
Composition  of  senate,  589. 
Powers  of  the  senate,  740. 
Federal- constitution  resolutions,  274. 

JiiwiNGS,  Sir  P.  A.,  K.C.M.G.,  LL.D.  : 
Admission  of  the  press  and  public,  m.,  21. 
Commonwealth  of  Australia  Bill : 
In  Committee : 

Qualification  of  electors,  635. 
Powers  of  the  senate,  739. 
Death  of  a  delegate,  obs,,  520. 
Federal  constitution  resolutions,  123. 
In  Committee : 
Powers,  privileges,  and  territorial  rights  of 
•  colonieS)  -330. 

Kingston,  Mr.  C.  C,  Q.C. : 
Commonwealth  of  Australia  Bill : 
In  Committee : 

Crovemor-general,  appointment  of,  567. 

Governor-general,  salary  of,  582,  583. 

Composition  of  senate,  590,  593,  596,  598. 

Quabfication  of  electors,  632. 

Vacation  of  seats,  661. 

Legislative  powers  of  parliament : 
Execution  of  judgments,  688,  680. 
Control  of  railway's,  696. 

Powers  of  the  senate,  735. 

Ministers  in  parliament,  775. 

Supreme  Court  of  Australia,  780,  782,  785. 

Apportionment  of  surplus  revenue,  828. 

Beterence  to  Queen  through  governor-general, 
860. 

Member  of  state  parliament  not  to  be  mem- 
ber of  commonwealth  parliament,  882. 

Mode  of  amending  constitution,  897. 
Federal  constitution  resolutions,  152. 
In  Committee :  * 

Powers,  privileges,  and  territorial  rights  of 
colonies,  342. 

Customs  duties,  364. 

Amendment  of  money  bills,  403. 

The  executive,  469,  475. 

Amendment  of  constitution,  482. 

Leb-Stebke,  Sir  J,  G. : 
Federal  constitution  resolutions,  190. 
In  Committee : 
Powers,  privileges,  and  territorial  rights  of 
colonies,  344. 

LOTON,  Mr.  W.  T.  : 
Commonwealth  of  Australia  Bill : 
In  Committee :  ' 
Qualifications  of  senators,  609. 
President  of  senate,  610. 
^    Powers  of  the  senate,  738. 

Customs  and  excise  duties  and  bounties,  792. 

Macdonald-Paterson,  Mr.  T.  : 
Commonwealth  of  Australia  Bill : 
Motion  to  consider  bill  in  Committee,  533. 
In  Committee : 
,    Qualifications  of  senators,  605,  606,  608. 
Legislative  powers  of  parliament : 
Pow^r  to  borrow,  682. 
Banking,  &c.,  685. 
Governors  of  states*  873. 


MACDONALD-PAlnBRaoN,  Mr.  T.  (eontmued) : 
Federal  constitution  reMlutions : 
In  Committee : 
Customs  duties,  360. 
Amendment  of  Constitution,  484,  492. 

MacrOssan,  Mr.  J.  M. : 
Federal  constitution  resolutions  : 
In  Committee  : 
Powers,  privileges,  and  territorial  rights  of 

colonies,  325. 
Amendment  of  money  bills,  431. 

Marmion,  Mr.  W.  E.  : 
Commonwealth  of  Australia  Bill : 
In  Committee : 
Short  title,  556. 
Retirement  of  senators,  602. 
Qualifications  of  senators,  607,  608. 
Qualification  of  electors,  614,  615. 
Allowance  to  members,  653. 
Legislative  powers  of  parliament : 
Powe^  to  borrow,  682. 
Disallowance  of  laws,  765. 
Ministers  in  parliament,  766. 
Salaries  of  ministers,  777. 
Customs  and  excise  duties  and  bounties,  801. 
Motion  to  adopt  report  of  Committee  on  bill, 

925. 
Federal  constitution  resolutions : 
In  Committee: 
Customs  duties,  348. 

MclLWRATTH,  Sir  T.,  K.C.M.G.,  LL.D.  : 
Admission  of  the  press  and  public,  fii.,  21. 
Commonwealth  of  Australia  Bill : 
In  Committee  : 
Customs  and  excise  duties  and  bounties,  799. 
Apportionment  of  surplus  revenue,  805,  808, 

812,  814,  815,  824,  826,  830. 
Equality  of  trade,  834. 
Governors  of  states,  872. 
Motion  to  adopt  report  of  committee  on  bUl, 

921. 
Federal  constitution  resolutions,  60. 
In  Committee : 
Customs  duties,  365. 
Constitution  of  parliament,  371. 
Amendment  of  money  bills,  393. 

McMillan,  Mr.  W.  : 
Addresses,  ohs.,  174. 
Admission  of  the  press  and  public,  m.,  12,  13 

20. 
Commonwealth  of  Australia  Bill : 
Motion  to  consider  bill  in  Committee,  532. 
In  Committee : 

liecdslative  powers  of  parliament : 
Taxation,  &c.,  671. 
Munitions  of  war,  684. 
River  navigation,  680,  691,    692. 
Control  of  railways,  693. 
Powers  of  the  senate,  718,  746,  755. 
Customs  and  excise  duties   and  boiinties, 

791,  798. 
Apportionment  of  surplus  revenue,  813,  821, 

830,  831. 
Consolidation  of  debts  of  states,  839. 
Governors  of  states,  870. 
Days  of  meeting,  m.,  8,  9. 
Death  of  a  delegate,  ofts.,  519. 
Divisions,  m.,  10^  12,  20. 
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McMiUJiN,  Mr.  W.  (eoiUUueil)  : 
F^dcnl  constitation  reeoliifeioiis,  264. 

/a  Committee  : 

Costoms  duties,  316,  358. 

Amendment  of  money  bUls,  388,  455. 

Amendment  of  conBtitutioD,  491. 
Qnorom,  nt,^  22. 
Motiona  by  concurrence,  m.,  8. 
Notices  of  motion,  m.,  9. 
Rules  of  debate,  m.,  9. 
Standing  orders,  m,,^. 
\Vesieni  Anstralian  delegates,  adj.,  6. 

MooBS,  Mr.  W. : 
Commonwealth  of  Australia  Bill : 
In  Committee  : 
li^eisl&tiTe  powers  of  parliament :   Regula- 
tion of  trade,  664. 
Divisions,  m.,  10. 
Federal  constitution  resolutions,  281. 

MirxRO,  Mr.  J.  : 

Admission  of  the  press  and  the  public,  m. ,  15. 
AdopUoB  of  the  constitution,  m.,  932. 
Appointment  of  committees,  m. ,  506. 
Conmionwealth  of  Australia  Bill : 
In  Committee : 

Short  titie,  550. 

GoTemor-general,  appointment  of,  564. 

Governor-general,  salary  of,  578. 

Composition  of  senate,  588,  593. 

Qaahfication  of  electors,  614. 

Disqualification  of  representatives,  641. 

Duration  of  house  of  representatives,  649. 

Disqualifications,  657. 

Legislative  powers  of  parliament : 
Taxation,  &c.,  679. 
Corporations,  685. 
Appropriation  of  money,  700. 
Powers  of  the  senate,  717. 

Royal  aasent  to  bills,  763. 

Appropriations  to  be  by  law,  789. 

Costoms  and  excise  duties  and  bounties,  790, 
800. 

Apportionment  of  surplus  revenue,  829,  831. 

Equality  of  trade,  835. 

Consolidation  of  debts  of  states,  846. 

Governors  of  states,  869. 

Mode  of  amending  constitution,  884,  885. 
Motion  to  adopt  report  of  Committee  on  bill, 

912. 
Days  of  meeting,  m,,  8. 
Divisions,  fn.,  10. 

Federal  ocmstitution  resolutions,  46. 
In  Committee : 

Powers,  privileges,  and  territorial  rights  of 
colonies,  332. 

Trade  and  intercourse,  345. 

Customs  duties,  347,  363. 

Amendment  of  money  bills,  375,  376,  389. 

The  executive,  468. 

Amendment  of  constitution,  482. 
Officers  of  the  Convention,  m.,  939. 
Plebiscite,  m.,  902. 
President,  fn.,  3. 
Pablication    of    proceedings    of    committees, 

adj.,  512. 
Iteports  of  committees,  adj,,  516. 
Roll  of  delegates,  o&s.,  1. 
Secretary,  m.,  5. 
Shiels,  Mr.,  obs.,  129. 


Monro,  Mr.  J.  (continued)  : 
Vice-President,  m.,  6. 
Votes  of  thanks,  938. 
Western  Australian  delegates,  m.,  7. 

Parkks,  Sir  Hbnbt,  G.C.M.G.  : 
Commonwealth  of  Australia  Bill : 
In  Committee : 
Composition  of  senate,  598. 
Qualification  of  electors,  636. 
Duration  of  house  of  representatives,  649, 651. 
Legislatiye  powers  of  parliament :  Regula- 
tion of  trade,  666. 
Powers  of  the  senate,  721. 
Reference  to  Queen  throagh  governor-general, 
853. 
Motion  to  adopt  report  of  Committee  on  bill,  908. 
Federal  constitution  resolutions,  23,  313. 
In  Committee : 
Customs  duties,  361. 
Constitution  of  parliament,  374. 
Amendment  of  money  bills,  380,  445,  456> 

462,  463. 
Amendmentof  constitution,  478,479, 483,485. 
President,  obs, ,  5. 

( Vide  also  Pjuesident). 

Playtobd,  Mr.  T.  : 
Admiesion  of  the  press  and  public,  m.,  13. 
Adoption  of  the  federal  constitution,  m.,  935. 
Appointment  of  committees,  m.,  502,  501. 
Commonwealth  of  Australia  Bill : 
In  Committee  : 
Short  title,  552. 

Governor-general,  appointment  of,  576. 
Composition  of  senate,  594. 
Qualification  of  electors,  623. 
Duration  of  house  of  representatives,  649, 652. 
Legislative  powers  of  parliament : 
Taxation,  &c.,  672. 
Munitions  of  war,  684. 
.    River  navigation,  690. ' 
Powers  of  the  senate,  733,  758. 
Supreme  Court  of  Australia,  784. 
Customs  and  excise  duties  and  bounties,  794. 
Governors  of  states,  868. 
Members  of  commonwealth  parliament  not 
•     to  sit  in  state  IcgisLkture,  878,  880. 
Mode  of  amending  constitution,  887,  891. 
Motion  to  adoptreportof  Committee  on  bill,  921. 
Divisions,  m.,  10,  20. 
Federal  constitution  resolutions,  *53. 
In  Committee: 
Powers,  privileges,  and  territorial  rights  of 

colonies,  328. 
Customs  duties,  347,  367. 
Amendment  of  money  bills,  423. 
The  executive,  472. 
Amendment  of  constitution,  497. 
Notices  of  motion,  m. ,  9. 
President,  m.,  4. 
Vice-President,  m.,  6. 
Votes  of  thanks,  m.,  933. 

President,  The  (Sir  Hrjoiy  Parkss,  G.C.  M.  G.  ) : 
Addresses,  obs.,  108,  264,  519,  905. 
Admission  of  the  press  and  public,  m.,  13. 
Colonial  defence,  obs. ,  350. 
Days  of  meeting,  m. ,  9. 
Dissolution  of  tne  Convention,  940. 
Election  of  President,  fn.,  5. 
Judiciary,  obs.,  510,  511. 
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President,  The  (continued) : 

Officers  of  the  Convention,  m, ,  940. 
Publication  of  proceedings  of  committees,  culj. , 

5L2. 
Reports  of  committees,  adj.,  516. 
Shiels,  Mr.,  06*.,  128. 
Telegram  from  the  Queen,  ohs.,  68. 
Votes  of  thanks,  m.,  938. 
Western  Australian  delegates,  adj. ,  6 ;  ob$. ,  127. 

.  RusHELL,  Captain  : 

Commonwealth  of  Australia  Bill : 
In  Commiltee  : 

Qovemor-general,  appointment  of,  567. 
Qualifications  of  senators,  609. 
Periodical    reapportionment  of    representa- 
tives, 638. 
Legislative  powers  of  parliament : 

Taxation,  &c.,  672. 
Apportionment  of  surplus  revenue,  826. 
Governors  of  states,  877. 
Federal  constitution  resolutions,  64. 
In  Committee: 

Amendment  of  money  bills,  405. 
Amendment  of  constitution,  496. 
President,  m,,  5. 

RuTLKDGE,  Mr.  A.  : 

Admission  of  the  press  and  public,  m,,  17» 
Commonwealth  of  Australia  Bill : 
In  Committee : 
Constitution    and   laws   of    commonwealth 

binding,  559. 
Qualifications  of  senators,  607. 
Disqualifications,  656. 
Motion  to  adopt  report  of  Committee  on  bill, 

922. 
Federal  constitution  resolutions,  143* 
In  Commiltee : 
Amendment  of  money  bills,  406* 

Shiels,  Mr.  W.  : 

Admission  of  the  press  and  public,  m,,  17. 
Divisions,  m.,  20. 

Smith,  Colonel : 

Admission  of  the  press  and  public,  m.,  2L 
Appointment  of  committees,  m, ,  502. 
Commonwealth  of  Australia  Bill : 
In  Committee  : 
Retirement  of  senators,  600. 
Legislative  powers  of  parliament : 
Power  to  borrow,  679. 
Banking,  &c.,  684. 
Immigration,  689. 
Customs  and  excise  duties  and  bounties,  790L 
Free-trade  within  the  commonwealth,  802. 
Consolidation  of  debts  of  states,  840. 
Admission  of  existing  colonies,  883. 
Federal  constitution  resolutions,  130. 
In  Committee : 
Customs  duties,  349. 
Amendment  of  money  bills,  396. 
The  executive,  470. 

SuTTOK,  Mr.  W.  H.  : 
Adoption  of  federal  constitution,  m.,  933. 
Appointment  of  committees,  m.,  500. 
Commonwealth  of  Australia  Bill : 
In  Committee : 
Powers  of  the  senate,  737. 
Federal  Constitution  resolutions,  304. 


Thyxne,  Mr.  A.  J.  : 
Admission  of  the  press  and  public,  m.,  16. 
Commonwealth  of  Australia  Bill : 
In  Committee: 
Vacation  of  seats,  661. 
Legislative  powers  of  parliament : 
Taxation,  &c.,  673,  677. 
Power  to  borrow,  683. 
Banking,  &c.,  685. 
Appropriation  of  money,  698,  699,  700,  701. 
Exclusive  powers  of  parliament,  702. 
Powers  of  the  senate,  722,  759. 
Ministers  in  parliament,  772. 
Appropriations  to  be  by  law,  788,  789. 
Apportionment  of  surplus  revenue,  832. 
Equality  of  trade,  835. 
Consolidation  of  debts  of  states,  849. 
Governors  of  states,  873. 
Federal  constitution  resolutions,  104. 
In  Committee : 
Powers,  privileges,  and  territorial  rights  of 
colonies,  340. 

Customs  duties,  347,  365,  367. 
Amendment  of  money  bills,  401,  441. 
The  executive,  471. 
Creation  of  new  states,  477. 
Amendmentof  constitution,  482, 495, 497»  498. 
Quorum,  m.,  22. 
Reports  of  committees,  adj.,  513. 

Wright,  Mr.  J.  A. : 
Commonwealth  of  Australia  Bill : 
In  Committee : 
Short  title,  554. 
Qualifications  of  senators,  610. 

Wrixon,  Mr.  H.  J.,  Q.C.  : 
Adoption  of  the  constitution,  m.,  931. 
Appointment  of  committees,  tn.,  505,  509. 
Commonwealth  of  Australia  Bill : 

Motion  to  consider  bill  in  Committee,  532, 534. 
In  Committee  : 
Governor-general,  appointment  of,  575. 
Privileges  of  houses,  686. 
Composition  of  senate,  588,  592. 
Retirement  of  senators,  601. 
Qualification  of  electors,  631. 
Duration  of  house  of  representatives,  645. 
Allowance  to  members,  653. 
Disc^ualifications,  655. 
Legislative  powers  of  parliament : 
Regulation  of  trade,  665. 
Munitions  of  war,  684. 
Exclusive  powers  of  parliament,  703. 
Origination  of  money  bills,  704. 
Powers  of  the  senate,  706,  759,  760. 
Ministers  in  parliament,  766,  774,  776. 
Immediate  control  of  departments,  778. 
Appeal  to  Queen-in-Council,  785. 
Reference  to  Queen  tlirough  governor-general, 
854. 
Fedei*al  constitution  resolutions,  211. 
In  Committee : 
Powers,  privileges,  and  territorial  rights  of 

colonies,  337,  343. 
Customs  duties,  360. 
Constitution  of  parliament,  371 »  376. 
Amendment  of  money  bills,  381,  418,  461. 
Tlie  executive,  467,  473. 
Amendment  of  constitution,  492,  496. 
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OP  THE 


NATIONAL  AUSTRALASIAN  CONVENTION. 


MONDAY,  2  MAECH,  1891. 


Ruil  o<  Delegates— President— Secretury—BtaiMlinsr  Ordon, 
&c.— Vice-PnsideDt — ^Adjournment:  Wratem Australian 
Dekgitea.        


The  delegates  met  in  the  Legislative 
Assembly  Chamber,  Sydney,  at  11  o'clock 
a.m. 

ROLI-  OF  DELEGATES. 

Mr.  MUNRO  :  At  the  Conference  held 
in  Melbourne,  in  1890,  the  following 
resolutions  were  agreed  to  : — 

(l.)  That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  Conference, 
the  best  interesta  and  the  present  and  future 
prosperity  of  the  Australian  colonies  will  be 
promoted  by  an  early  union  under  the  Crown ; 
and,  while  fully  recognising  the  valuable  services 
of  the  members  of  the  Convention  of  1883  in 
founding  the  Federal  Council,  it  declares  its 
opinion  that  the  seven  years  which  have  since 
elapsed  have  developed  the  national  life  of  Aus- 
tralia in  population,  in  wealth,  in  the  discovery 
of  resources,  and  in  self-governing  capacity  to 
an  extent  which  justifies  the  higher  act,  at  all 
times  contemplated,  of  the  union  of  these 
colonies,  under  one  legislative  and  executive 
Government,  on  principles  just  to  the  several 
colonies. 

(2.)  That  to  the  union  of  the  Australian 
colonies  contemplated  by  the  foregoing  resolu- 
tion, the  remoter  Australasian  colonies  shall  be 
entitled  to  admission  at  such  times  and  on  such 
conditions  as  may  be  hereafter  agreed  upon. 

(3.)  That  the  members  of  the  Conference 
ehould  take  such  steps  as  may  he  necessary  to 
induce  the  legislatures  of  their  respective 
colonies  to  appoint,  during  the  present  year, 
delegates  to  a  National  Australasian  Convention, 
empowered  to  consider  and  report  upon  an 
adequate  scheme  for  a  federal  constitution. 
A 


(4.)  That  the  Convention  should  consist  of 
not  more  than  seven  members  from  each  of  the 
self-governing  colonies,  and  not  more  than  four 
members  from  each  of  the  Crown  colonies. 

(5.)  That  the  Premier  of  Victoria  be  requested 
to  act  as  convener  of  the  National  Australasian 
Convention  of  delegates  to  be  appointed  by  the 
several  legislatures  of  the  Australasian  colonies, 
and  to  arrange,  upon  consultation  with  the 
premiers  of  the  other  colonies,  the  time  and 
place  of  the  meeting  of  the  Convention. 

Pursuant  to  that  authority  I  had  the 
honor  to  communicate  with  the  premiers 
of  the  other  colonies,  and  fixed  the  place 
of  meeting  as  this  Legislative  Assembly, 
Sydney,  and  the  time  as  the  2nd  of  March, 
at  11  o'clock  a.m.  Accordingly,  I  have 
issued  circulars  to  the  delegates  from  the 
several  colonies,  which  I  have  no  doubt 
they  have  received.  I  have  received  let- 
ters from  the  prime  ministers  of  the  vari- 
ous colonies,  informing  me  of  the  names 
of  the  delegates  appointed  for  each  colony, 
which  letters  I  now  lay  on  the  table, 
including  one  from  the  Governor  of  Fiji, 
announcing  that  that  colony  would  not 
be  represented  unless  instructions  to  that 
effect  were  received  from  her  Majesty's 
Government.  I  have  had  a  parchment 
roll  prepared  in  alphabetical  order  of  the 
different  colonies,  the  names  of  the  dele- 
gates of  each  colony  to  occupy  a  page  in 
the  roll.  The  names  are  printed  on  one 
side,  and  each  delegate,  as  his  name  is 
called,  will  be  good  enough  to  sign  opposite 
his  name.  I  wish  to  inform  the  delegates 
also,  that  in  addition  to  the  roll  that  is  to 
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be  kept  as  a  record  of  the  proceedings,  I 
have  taken  the  liberty  of  having  had 
printed  a  number  of  other  rolls,  so  that 
one  copy  may  be  given  to  each  colony  as 
a  record  of  this  important  meeting.  I 
shall  only  request  the  delegates  to  sign 
one  copy  at  present;  the  other  copies  may 
be  signed  at  their  pleasure.  I  shall  first 
read  over  the  names  of  the  delegates  for 
each  colony,  and  then  I  will  call  upon 
them  in  rotation  to  sign  the  rolL  I  have 
had  the  names  put  in  the  roll  in  the  order 
in  which  they  appear  in  the  resolutions  of 
the  various  parliaments  : — 

Hew  South  Wales. 
The    Honorable     Sir     Henry     Parees, 

G.O.ALG.,  M.P. 
The    Honorable     William     McMillai^, 

M.P. 
The  Honorable  Joseph  Palmer  Abbott, 

M.P. 
George  Eichard  Dibbs,  Esquire,  M.P. 
The  Honorable  William  Hekry  Suttor, 

AiL.O. 
The  Honorable  Edmund   Barton,  Q.C, 

M.L.C. 
The    Honoi-able    Sir    Patrick    Alfred 

Jennings,  KCKG.,  LL.D.,  M.L.a 

Hew  Zealand. 
Sir  George  Grey,  K.C.B. 
Captain     William     Bussell     Russell, 

M.H.R. 
The     Honorable     Sir     Harry    Albert 

Atkinson,  KC.M.G.,  M.L.C. 

Queensland. 
The  Honorable  John  Murtagh  Macros- 

SAN,  M.P. 
The  Honorable  John  Donaldson,  M.P. 
The    Honorable    Sir    Samuel   Walker 

Griffith,  K.C.M.G.,  Q.C.,  M.P. 
The  Honorable  Sir  Thomas  McIlwraith, 

K.O.M.G.,  M.P. 
The  Honorable  Arthur  Rutledge,  M.P. 
The  Honorable  Andrew  Joseph  Thynne, 

M.L.C. 
The    Honorable    Thomas     Macdonald- 

Paterson,  M,L.C. 
[Mr.  Munro. 


South  Australia. 

The  Honorable  Richard  Chaffey  Baker, 
C.M.G.,  M.L.C. 

The  Honorable  John  Hannah  Gordon, 
M.L.C. 

The  Honorable  Sir  John  Cox  Bray, 
K.C.M.G.,  M.P. 

John  Alexander  Cockburn,  Esquire, 
M.D.,  M.P. 

The  Honorable  Sir  John  William 
Downer,  K.C.M.G.,  Q.C.,  M.P. 

The  Honorable  Charles  Cameron  Kings- 
ton, Q.C.,  M.P. 

The  Honorable  Thomas  Playford,  M.P. 

Tasmania. 
The  Honorable  William  Moore,  M.L.C. 
The  Honorable  Ad  ye  Douglas,  M.L.C. 
The  Honorable  Andrew  Inglis  Clark, 

M.H.A. 
The  Honorable  William  Henry  Burgess, 

M.H.A. 
Tlie  Honorable  Nicholas  John  Brown, 

M.H.A. 
The  Honorable  Bolton  Stafford  Bird, 

IVLH.A. 
The  Honorable  Philip    Oakley    Fysh, 

M.L.C. 

Victoria. 

The  Honorable  Alfred  Deakin,  M.P. 
The  Honorable  James  Munro,  M.P. 
The  Honorable  Lieut. -Colonel  William 

CoLLARD  Smith,  M.P. 
The  Honorable   Henry  John  Wrixon, 

Q.C,  M.P. 
The  Honorable  Duncan  Gillies,  M.P. 
The  Honorable  Henry  Cuthbert,  M.L.C. 
The  Honorable    Nicholas   Fitzgerald, 

M.L.C. 

Westei'n  Australia. 
The  Honorable  John  Forrest,  C.M.G., 

M.P. 
The  Honorable  William  Edward  Mar- 

MION,   M.P. 
The  Honorable  Sir  James  George  Lee- 

Steers,  Kt.,  M.P. 
The  Honorable  John  Arthur  Wright, 

M.L.O. 
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TVie  Honorable  JoH:sr    Wixtheop  Hac- 

KETT,  M.L.C. 
Alexander  Forrest,  Esquire,  M.P. 
William  Thorley  Loton,  Esquire,  M.P. 

The  delegates  present  then  signed  the 
rolL 

The  delegates  absent  were: — Sir  George 
Grejy  K.C.B.,  New  Zealand ;  the  Honor- 
able Sir  Thomas  McHwraitb,  K.C.M.G., 
LL.D.,  M.P.,  Queensland ;  the  Honorable 
Henry  John  Wrixon,  Q.C.,  M.P.,  Vic- 
toria; and  the  delegates  representing  Wes- 
tern Australia. 

Mr.  MUNRO  :  I  find  that  the  absentees 
are  Sir  George  Grey,  K.C.B.,  the  Honor- 
able Sir  Thomas  Mcllwraith,  K.C.M.G., 
M,P.,  and  the  Honorable  H.  J.  Wrixon, 
Q.Cy  M.P.  In  this  connection  I  desire 
to  intimate  that  a  resolution  was  passed  by 
the  Parliament  of  Victoria — and  I  believe 
a  similar  one  has  been  passed  by  the  Par- 
liament of  New  South  Wales — empower- 
ing the  Govemor-in-Council  to  appoint  a 
member  of  the  L^islative  Council,  or  of 
the  Legislative  Assembly,  as  the  case  may 
be,  to  be  a  representative  of  the  colony 
at  the  Convention  should  a  vacancy  occur. 
The  resolution  to  which  I  refer  is  in  these 
terms : — 

That  dniing  the  absence  of  any  representative 
of  this  colony  on  the  National  Convention  to  be 
held  in  Sydney  in  March,  1891,  or  in  the  event 
of  any  vacancy  by  death,  resignation,  or  other- 
wise on  sach  representation,  the  Governor,  with 
the  advice  of  the  Executive  Cooncil,  ia  hereby 
empowered  to  appoint  a  memher  of  the  Legis- 
lative Council  or  the  Legislative  Assembly,  as 
the  case  may  be,  to  act  as  representative  of  this 
colony  on  such  Convention,  or  to  fill  such 
vacancy. 

In  the  absence  of  the  Honorable  EL  J. 
Wrixon,  one  of  the  representatives  of 
Victoria,  tbe  Honorable  W.  Shiels, 
Attomev-General,  has  received  a  commis- 
sion under  the  seal  of  the  colony,  issued 
by  the  Governor,  authcn-ising  him  to  take 
a  ssat  in  the  Convention  dunng  the  absence 


of  any  member.  I  was  requested  to  bring 
this  matter  before  the  Convention,  as  the 
Honorable  H.  J.  Wrixon  is  now  absent. 

The  Honorable  W.  Shiels  entered  the 
Chamber  subsequently,  and  subscribed  the 
roll  on  behalf  of  the  Honorable  H.  J. 
Wrixon. 

PRESIDENT. 
Mr.  MTJNRO  rose  to  move  : 
That    the     Honorable    Sir    Henry    Porkes, 
G.C.M.G.,   Premier  of  New  South  Wales,  do 
take  the  chair  aa  President  of  this  National 
Australian  Federation  Convention. 

He  said :  I  think  this  is  a  fitting  honor  to 
confer  upon  the  author  of  the  movement 
on  the  paiii  of  these  Australian  colonies, 
which  resulted  in  the  Conference  held  in 
Melbourne  last  year.  The  hon.  gentle- 
man has  taken  a  deep  interest  in  the 
subject  of  federation  for  a  great  number 
of  years,  and  we,  moreover,  meet  in  the 
colony  of  which  he  has  the  honor  to  be 
the  Premier.  I  have  no  doubt  that  in  the 
position  of  President  he  will  aid  us  with 
his  counsel  and  advice,  and  that  his  occu- 
pancy of  the  chair  will  reflect  credit  upon 
our  proceedings.  Under  these  circum- 
stances I  do  not  think  we  can  do  better 
than  elect  him  to  the  position.  Of  course 
it  is  distinctly  understood  that  as  Presi- 
dent of  this  Convention  he  will  occupy  a 
position  different  from  that  of  the  Speaker 
of  a  legislative  assembly  or  tbe  President 
of  a  legislative  council ;  that  he  will  be  at 
liberty  to  take  part  in  our  debates  as  he 
may  think  proper,  and  that  ho  will  also  be 
free  to  vote.  These  matters,  however,  will, 
I  have  no  doubt,  be  dealt  with  in  our  stand- 
ing orders,  which,  I  believe,  will  be  passed 
at  a  subsequent  sitting  of  the  Convention* 
Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH:  I  have 
much  pleasure  in  rising  to  second  the  mo- 
tion made  by  Mr.  Munro.  If  the  circum- 
stances were  altogether  equal,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  Sir  Henry  Parkes  would  bo 
designated,  in  accordance  with  universal 
custom,  as  well  as  official  courtesy,  as  the 
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proper  person  to  preside  over  this  Con- 
vention, seeing  that  it  is  held  in  New  South 
Wales,  of  which  colony  he  is  the  Prime 
Minister.  But  the  circumstances  are  not 
equal.  No  gentleman  here,  I  think,  will  feel 
himself  disparaged  when  I  remind  the  Con- 
vention that  Sir  Henry  Parkes  is,  in  point 
of  years  and  experience,  more  eminently 
qualified  than  any  of  us  for  the  position. 
He  has  had,  I  believe,  a  larger  official 
experience  than  has  any  other  man  in 
Australia ;  he  lias  been  at  the  head  of  the 
Government  of  New  South  Wales  longer 
than  any  other  man  in  the  colony ;  and 
he  has  taken  a  great  interest  in  the  subject 
of  federation  for  many  years.  He  is  the 
immediate  author  of  the  present  movement. 
All  possible  argument  conduces  to  show 
that  he  is  the  proper  person  to  fill  ihe 
-chair  of  this  Convention.  I  am  sure,  how- 
ever, that  the  hon.  gentleman  would  hesi- 
tate to  accept  the  position  if  he  were  de- 
barred from  speaking,  and  that  we,  also, 
should  hesitate  to  place  him  in  the  chair  if 
that  step  were  to  have  the  effect  of  closing 
his  mouth.  This  being  understood,  we  shall 
be  glad  to  look  to  him  for  advice  and  assist- 
ance, and  to  sec  him  adorning  the  chair. 

Mr.  PLAYFORD  ;  I  am  glad  to  sup- 
port the  proposal  that  Sir  Henry  Parkes 
do  take  the  chair  on  the  present  occasion ; 
but  I  trust  that  his  election  to  that  posi- 
tion will  in  no  way  prevent  him  from 
taking  an  active  part  in  the  discussions 
that  will  follow,  and  that  it  will  not  pre- 
vent him  from  moving  resolutions,  because 
we  are  looking  forward  to  his  initiating 
the  proceedings,  and  bringing  before  us 
certain  proposals.  The  hon.  gentleman 
was  the  originator  of  the  Conference 
that  was  held  in  Melbourne  last  year,  and 
I  am  certain  that  we  delegates,  represent- 
ing the  various  Australian  colonies,  look 
to  him  to  bring  before  us  resolutions  for 
our  discussion.  I  trust,  therefore,  that  the 
hon.  gentleman's  occupancy  of  the  chair 
will  not  prevent  him  from  taking  that  active 
['S'lV  Samuel  Griffith, 


part  in  the  proceedings  which  we  have  a\l 
anticipated.  I  agree  with  Sir  Samuel 
Griffith  that  there  is  no  gentleman  in  the 
Australian  colonies  more  deserving  of  the 
honor  of  occupying  the  position  of  Presi- 
dent on  this  important  occasion.  I  have 
much  pleasure  in  supporting  the  proposal. 

Mr.  FYSH  :  I  desire,  on  the  part  of 
Tasmania,  to  congratulate  Sir  Henry 
Parkes  upon  the  arrival  of  to-day,  and 
trust  that  he  will  be  unanimously  chosen 
President  of  this  great  Convention,  and 
that  to  the  veiy  many  important  acts  of 
his  life  there  will  be  added  that  which,  I 
believe,  will  prove  to  be  the  most  import- 
ant arising  out  of  duties  devolving  upon 
him  at  this  Convention.  I  trust  that  the 
hon.  gentleman  will  be  preserved  in  ex- 
ceedingly good  health,  and  that  all  the 
faculties  of  which  he  is  possessed  will  he 
exerted  in  the  course  of  this  Convention 
with  the  hon.  gentleman's  accustomed 
energy  and  vivacity ;  and  that  we  shall 
have  in  him,  as  our  President,  that  which 
we  fully  expect — an  able  mind  for  the 
conduct  of  these  important  proceedings. 
I  congratulate  the  hon.  gentleman  upon 
his  accession  to  the  chair,  and  have  great 
pleasure  in  supporting  the  resolution. 

Mr.  DIBBS  :  In  view  of  the  unanimous 
expression  of  opinion  from  the  premiers 
of  the  neighbouring  colonies  that  Sir 
Heniy  Parkes  should  take  the  chair  of 
this  Convention,  I,  as  one  of  the  delegates 
of  New  South  Wales,  cannot  refrain  from 
expressing  the  pleasure  we  feel  in  finding 
that  unanimity  to  prevail  ]  and  our  pride 
in  the  fact  of  our  Premier  being  invited  to 
fill  so  high  a  position.  We  look  to  Sir 
Henry  Parkes  as,  to  a  certain  extent,  the 
architect  of  the  structure  we  are  about  to 
build,  and  we,  like  other  gentlemen  pre- 
sent, look  to  our  Premier  for  ad\4ce  and 
explanation,  and  hope  that  he  will  in  due 
time  place  before  us  such  a  programme  as 
will  enable  us  to  proceed  with  the  great 
work  before  us.     I  can  assure  hon.  gentle- 
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men  that  we  appreciate  the  compliment 
paid  to  the  colony  through  our  Premier, 
anJ,  personally,  I  have  great  pleasure  in 
supporting  the  proposition  which  has  been 
mad& 

Captain  RUSSELL  :  Perhaps,  as  a 
representative  of  the  most  remote  of  the 
Australasian  colonies,  I  may  be  permitted 
in  the  name  of  New  Zealand  to  say  with 
what  pleasure  I  have  heard  Sir  Henry 
Parkes  proposed  as  chairman  of  this  great 
Convention.  It  has  been  said  that  there 
is  no  man  more  suitable  than  is  Sir  Henry 
Parkes  for  the  position  to  which  I  hope 
we  shfiH  shortly  unanimously  elect  him  ; 
but  I  go  further,  and  say  that  there  is  no 
man  one-half  so  suitable.  Whether  we 
view  bim.  as  Prime  Minister  of  the  mother 
colony  of  Australia,  or  in  his  private 
capacity  as  the  most  venerable  member  of 
this  Convention,  or  whether,  on  the  other 
hand,  one  reflects  that  his  experience  in 
political  life  is  perhaps  greater  than  that 
of  many  of  us  put  together,  we  must  all 
agi-ee  that  there  is  no  man  so  fitted  for  the 
position.  This  is  the  mother  colony  of 
Australia^  and  from  the  great  figure  pre- 
sented to  the  more  remote  colonies  of 
Australasia  in  Sir  Henry  Parkes,  we  are, 
perhaps,  able  to  judge  him  more  dispas- 
sionately than  are  the  Austi^ian  colonies 
proper.  I  feel  that,  having  regard  to 
the  position  which  the  hon.  gentleman 
has  occupied  in  Australia,  he  will  fittingly 
crown  this,  the  summit  of  his  life,  in 
becoming  the  President  of  a  convention 
which  mast  be  celebrated  in  the  world's 
history  for  all  time  to  come.  I  have 
pleasure,  on  behalf  of  New  Zealand,  in 
saying  that  we  look  forward  with  pleasure 
to  the  hon.  gentleman  occupying  the  posi- 
tion of  President  of  this  Convention. 

Question  resolved  in  the  affirmative. 

The  President  elect,  being  conducted 
to  the  chair  by  the  Honorable  James  Munro 
and  the  Honorable  Sir  Samuel  Griffith,  said: 


Mr.  Munro,  Sir  Samuel  Griffith,  and  hon, 
gentlemen,  I  could  not  under  any  circum- 
stances do  other  than  yield  to  your  unani- 
mous choice.  I  am  very  conscious  indeed 
of  my  many  disqualifications  for  the  office 
of  President.  It  is  hardly  in  my  nature  to 
observe  that  studied  decorum  which  is  so 
shining  a  quality  in  the  Chair.  I  have 
not  been  fitted  for  that  situation  in  life. 
I  therefore  feel  how  great  the  honor  is  to 
be  placed  in  that  position  on  this  great 
occasion  and  by  this  great  body.  I  shall 
trust  to  that  generous  unanimity  which 
has  prevailed  in  carrying  this  motion  to 
support  me  in  discharging  in  the  Chair 
duties  which  may  become  onerous,  and  I 
am  quite  sure  I  shall  not  trust  in  vain.  I 
am  certain  the  feeling  which  has  been 
exercised  in  placing  me  here  will  bo  fur- 
ther exercised,  if  need  be,  to  pardon  my 
inefficiency,  and  that  it  will  give  me  all 
the  moral  support  that  can  be  shown  to 
the  high  position  I  am  called  to  occupy. 
Having  said  this  much,  it  becomes  my 
duty  to  give  this  assurance,  that  so  far  as 
I  know  myself,  I  will  command  myself  to 
do  the  duties  of  this  Chair  so  that  there  shall 
be  no  cause  of  complaint.  I  will  try  to 
so  conduct  the  business  as  to  offend  none, 
and,  if  possible,  secure  the  good  opinion 
which  appears  to  have  been  formed  to- 
day. I  thank  hon.  gentlemen  for  the  great 
distinction  you  have  conferred  upon  me, 
and  I  trust  none  of  you  will  see  cause  to 
regret  the  vote  you  have  given. 

SECRETARY. 
Mr.  MUNRO  :  I  think  the  motion  I 
have  now  the  honor  to  submit  will  con- 
clude my  business  at  this  stage  of   the 
proceedings.     I  have  the  honor  to  move : 

That  Frederick    William    Webb,    Esq.,  be 
appointed  Secretary  to  the  Convention. 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH  :  I  second 
the  motion. 

Question  resolved  in  the  affirmative. 
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STANDING  ORDERS,  &c. 
Mr.  McMillan  :  It  will  be  necessary, 
for  the  orderly  conduct  of  business  during 
the  sittings  of  the  Convention,  to  give 
notice  of  certain  formal  motions  for 
to-morrow.     That  I  now  do. 

VICE-PRESIDENT. 
Mr.  PLAYFORD  :  I  beg  to  move  ; 
That  Sir  Samuel  Walker  Griffith,  K.C.M.G., 
be  appointed  Vice-President  of  the  Convention. 

Mr.  FYSH  :  I  have  exceeding  pleasure 
in  seconding  the  proposal  of  Mr.  Playford, 
in  recognition  of  the  services  I  am  pleased 
to  know  will  already  be  recognised  as 
having  been  rendered  to  the  cause  of 
federation  by  Sir  Samuel  Griffith  in  con- 
nection with  his  Vice-Presidency  of  the 
Federal  Council.  I  am  pleased  to  witness 
his  accession  to  a  similar  position  in  con- 
junction with  yourself,  sir,  or  when,  on 
any  special  occasion  you  may  not  be  pre- 
pared to  take  the  chair.  I  am  glad  that 
there  is  a  prospect  of  the  hon.  gentleman 
being  called  to  the  Vice-Presidency  of 
this  Convention  as  a  fitting  recognition  of 
the  work  which  he  has  already  done  in  the 
cause  of  federation,  and  as  a  recognition 
of  the  work  which  we  feel  him  to  be  well 
able  to  do  in  connection  with  the  import- 
ant duty  upon  which  we  are  now  engaged. 

Mr.  MUNRO :  I  have  great  pleasure 
in  supporting  the  motion.  It  is  necessary 
that  we  should  have  a  Yice-President  to 
assist  the  President,  and  to  act  on  occa- 
sions on  which  the  President  may  find  it 
inconvenient  to  attend  the  Convention. 
I  have  already  had  some  experience  of  Sir 
Samuel  Griffith  as  President  on  other 
occasions,  and  he  then  discharged  his  duties 
in  so  admirable  a  manner  that  I  shall  be 
glad  to  see  him  occupying  the  chair  in  the 
unavoidable  absence  of  the  President. 

Question  resolved  in  the  affirmative. 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH:  I  was  not 
aware  until  a  minute  or  two  ago  that  it  was 


proposed  to  confer  this  honor  upon  me. 
I  am  deeply  grateful  to  the  hon.  gentlemen 
who  have  proposed  to  appoint  me  Yice- 
President  of  the  Convention,  and  to  those 
who  supported  the  proposal  to  do  me  this 
Cjreat  honor.  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  re- 
lieve you,  sir,  when  you  are  unable  to  con- 
tinue in  the  chair  ;  but  I  hope  that,  for  tlie 
greater  part  at  least  of  the  sittings  of  the 
Convention,  you  will  be  able  to  occupy  it. 
I  should  certainly  hesitate  to  occupy  it 
myself, -even  in  your  absence,  if  I  were 
debarred  from  taking  part  in  the  delibera- 
tions of  the  Convention.  There  is  much 
work  to  be  done,  and  although  I  hope 
there  may  be  no  occasion  for  long  speeches, 
there  will  be  times  when  many  of  us  will 
think  it  necessary  to  say  something.  I 
thank  hon.  gentlemen  again  for  the  honor 
they  have  done  me. 

ADJOURNMENT. 

WESTERN  AUSTRALIAN  DELEGATES. 

Mr.  McMillan  rose  to  move  : 
That  the  Convention  do  now  adjourn  iintU 
half -past  2  o'clock  to-morrow. 

He  said  :  There  seems  to  be  a  general  de- 
sire that  there  should  be  no  sitting  to- 
morrow morning,  and  that  business  of 
which  notice  has  been  given  this  morning 
should  be  disposed  of  to-morrow  af  temoon« 
The  probability  is  that  little  other  busi- 
ness will  be  done  to-morrow.  In  making 
this  motion,  I  am,  I  presume,  acting 
in  a  way  that  will  be  acceptable  to  hon. 
gentlemen  of  this  Convention.  If  any 
other  suggestion  can  be  made  I  shall  be 
quite  willing  to  fall  in  with  it  if  a  majority 
desire ;  but  I  have  consulted  with  a  few 
members  of  the  Convention,  and  the  gene- 
ral opinion,  I  understand,  is  that  we  ought 
to  adjourn  until  half-past  2  o'clock  to- 
morrow. 

The  President  :  I  think,  before  a  mo- 
tion of  so  much  importance  as  that  is 
put,  I  might  intimate  what  I  deem  is 
the   general  wish    of  hon.    gentlemen — - 
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that  to-morrow  morning  be  used  for  tlie 
pnrpoee  of  an  informal  meeting  of  dele- 
gates to  compare  views  and  to  enter  into 
conreisation  before  the  serious  business  of 
the  Convention  really  begins.  I  think 
gentlemen  will  see  the  advantage  of  that 
from  every  point  of  view,  I  believe  that  is 
tiie  intention,  and  I  imagine  that  after  we 
have  adjourned  now,  I  shall  be  authorised 
to  arrange  a  meeting  of  that  kind  before 
tiie  Convention  enters  upon  the  real  busi- 
ness it  has  to  undertake.  I  think  it  is 
right  to  give  that  intimation^  in  case  any 
gentlemen  should  feel  disposed  to  dissent 
from  it. 

Mr.  MUNRO  :  T  second  the  motion. 

Mr.  DIBBS  :  Before  the  motion  is  put, 
I  should  like  to  say  a  few  words  as  to  the 
position  in  which  we  £nd  ourselves.  The 
Western  Australian  delegates,  through  the 
force  of  inevitable  circumstances,  not  being 
present,  I  venture  to  suggest  that  no  actual 
business  be  transacted  by  this  Convention 
before  they  have  an  opportunity  to  be 
present.  We  might  proceed  with  the 
preliminary  business,  such  as  the  formal 
motions  of  which  notice  has  been  given 
by  Mr.  McMillan,  and  the  President  might 
deliver  his  inaugural  address ;  but  we  should 
extend  the  utmost  coui-tesy  to  the  repre- 
sentatives of  Western  Australia  to  enable 
them  to  be  here  before  any  actual  business 
results  are  arrived  at,  I  believe  these 
gentlemen  can  arrive  by  Friday  morning. 

Mr.  MuNRO  :  Saturday  1 

Mr.  DIBBS :  Well,  even  if  they  cannot 
arrive  until  Saturday,  I  think  business 
should  be  postponed,  or  we  shall  be  placed 
in  a  very  awkward  position,  because  we 
should  either  have  to  go  back  upon  our 
procedure,  or  invite  the  representatives  of 
Western  Australia  to  join  in  what  has 
been  done.  The  President's  address  will, 
I  presume,  foreshadow  what  should  be 
done,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  should 
be  done.  The  whole  programme,  in  fact, 
will  be  submitted  to  us,  and  probably  there 


will  be  considerable  discussion ;  but  I  think 
any  definite  determination  should  be  defer- 
red until  our  absent  friends  can  be  present, 
especially  when  we  consider  that  Western 
Australia  has  but  just  become  possessed  of 
responsible  government.  I  ask  hon.  gen- 
tlemen to  give  some  consideration  to  this 
question,  so  that  when  we  meet  to-morrow 
it  may  be  determined  whether  we  proceed 
to  business  in  the  absence  of  the  representa- 
tives of  Western  Australia,  or  whether  we 
shall  afford  them  time  to  be  i^resent. 

Mr.  MUNRO :  I  might  be  allowed  to 
offer  a  word  o^  explanation.  As  the  con- 
vener I  was  in  communication  with  all 
the  colonies,  and  with  the  consent  of  the 
different  colonies  I  postponed  the  holding 
of  the  first  meeting  until  the  2nd  March, 
to  meet  the  wishes  particularly  of  the 
repr'^sentatives  of  Western  Australia. 
All  the  other  colonies  wanted  to  have  the 
meeting  very  much  earlier.  Then  when 
it  came  to  within  a  week  of  the  time  for 
the  meeting  I  received  a  telegram  from 
the  Premier  of  Western  Australia,  asking 
that  the  Convention  should  be  postponed 
for  a  fortnight  to  enable  them  to  get  their 
business  through  and  be  present.  I  then 
put  myself  in  communication  with  the 
premiers  of  the  other  colonies,  including 
New  Zealand,  and  found  that  it  was  the 
almost  unanimous  wish  of  the  delegates 
that  no  postponement  should  take  place. 
I  then  communicated  with  the  representa- 
tives of  Western  Australia,  informing 
them  that  it  was  impossible  to  postpone 
the  meeting  of  the  Convention.  I  venture 
to  suggest  to  Mr.  Dibbs  that  we  are  here 
as  delegates  from  the  various  colonies 
at  a  considerable  amount  of  inconvenience 
to  ourselves  and  the  governments  we 
represent.  And  whilst  I  am  exceedingly 
anxious  that  every  courtesy  should  be 
shown  to  the  representatives  of  Western 
Australia,  I  do  not  think  it  wise,  after  we 
have  deliberated  over  the  matter  and  come 
to  the  conclusion  to  meet   on   the   2nd 
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March,  to  postpone  the  transaction  of 
business  for  another  week ;  I  am  afraid 
we  could  not  afford  to  do  it.  I  am  willing 
that  we  should  not  pass  any  serious  resolu- 
tions until  the  delegates  from  Western 
Australia  arrive ;  I  believe  they  will  be 
here  on  Friday  or  Saturday.  If  we  were 
to  postpone  our  business  until  their  arrival 
we  should  be  departing  from  the  under- 
standing arrived  at  that  we  should  be 
here  on  the  2nd  March,  and  proceed  with 
business  as  early  as  possible.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  the  week  will  be  taken  up  with 
the  consideration  of  preliminary  matters. 
I  do  not  think  we  ought  to  formally  post- 
pone the  business  on  account  of  the 
Western  Australian  delegates  not  being 
here,  because  of  the  absolute  necessity  of 
our  proceeding  with  as  much  expedition 
as  possible. 

Mr.  BAKER  :  I  venture  to  suggest 
with  regard  to  one  difficulty  that  if  we  do 
anything  to  which  the  Western  Australian 
delegates  object,  we  can  easily  reconsider 
the  matter  when  they  airive.  In  the 
meantime  we  may  do  a  great  many  things 
to  which  they  will  not  object. 

Question  resolved  in  the  affirmative. 
Ck>nvention  adjourned  at  12*4  p.m. 
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Motions  by  Goncurrence^Days  of  Meeting— Minutes  of 
Proceedings  — Notices  of  Motion  — Rules  of  Debate 
—Rules  of  Debate  in  Committee— Official  Record 
of  Debates— Divisions— Admission  of  the  Press  and 
Public. 


The  President  took  the  chair  at  half- 
past  2  o'clock  p.m. 

MOTIONS  BY  CONCURRENCE. 

Mr.  McMillan  :  I  have  to  move  a 

series  of  resolutions,  most  of  which  are 

formal,  and  I  intend  to  add  one  at  the 

end  with  regard  to  the  quorum,  and  then 

[Mr.  Munro. 


one  in  reference  to  the  question,  which 
will  have  to  be  determined  by  the  dele- 
gates, of  the  Chairman  of  Committees.  I 
understand  there  is  some  difference  of 
opinion  with  regard  to  this  latter  point, 
but  probably  that  motion  and  the  one 
with  regard  to  the  quorum  can  be  taken 
with  concurrence,  without  the  ordinary 
notice. 

DAYS  OP  MEETING. 
Motion  (by  Mr.  McMillan)  proposed : 
That,  unless  otherwise  ordered,  the  Conven- 
tion sliall  meet  daily  (Sundays  excepted)  at  11 
o'clock  a.m.  punctually. 

Mr.  ABBOTT :  I  should  like  to  know 
whether  it  is  intended  that  the  Conven- 
tion shall  sit  on  Saturdays,  and  if  so, 
whether  for  the  whole  or  half  of  the  day  f 
So  far  as  I  am  personally  concerned,  I  am 
quite  willing  to  make  my  time  suit  the 
time  of  the  delegates  from  the  other 
colonies 

Mr.  DiBBS  :   And  sit  even  on  Sundays ! 

Mr.  ABBOTT :  Yes,  and  sit  even  on 
Sundays,  if  it  would  suit  those  gentle- 
men. But  perhaps  they  themselves  would 
not  care  about  assembling  here  on  Satur- 
days. I  should  like  to  hear  some  expres- 
sion of  opinion  from  the  delegates  from 
the  other  colonies. 

Mr.  MUNRO  :  In  the  event  of  the 
Convention  not  wishing  to  sit  on  Satur- 
day on  any  occasion,  they  can  easily  carry 
out  their  intention  by  passing  a  resolution 
of  which  notice  may  be  given  tho  day  be- 
fore. I  think  it  would  be  as  well  to  carry 
the  motion  as  it  stands,  because  it  will 
enable  us  to  meet  on  Saturday  if  we  think 
proper  to  do  so,  it  being  understood  that 
we  do  meet  on  Saturday  unless  otherwise 
ordered. 

Sir  JOHN  DOWNER :  I  take  the  same 
view  as  the  last  speaker ;  but  I  think  it 
should  not  be  necessary  to  give  notice  of 
motion  in  the  event  of  our  considering  it 
inexpedient  to  sit  on  Saturday.  There 
would  be  nothing  inconsistent  with  the 
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motion  as  submitted  if  a  member  were 
alloved  to  move  on  Friday  that  we  ad- 
joam  until  Monday. 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH  :  Asa  mem- 
ber  of  the  Convention  who  has  a  good  deal 
of  work  to  do  besides  that  connected  with 
the  Convention,  I  venture  to  express  a 
hope  that  we  shall  not  sit  on  Saturdays, 
because  I  am  certain  that  in  my  case  one 
day  in  the  week  will  be  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  enable  me  to  get  through  other  work 
that  must  be  dona  I  do  not  offer  any 
objection  to  the  resolution  being  passed  in 
its  present  form  ;  but  I  hope  the  Conven- 
tion will  not  insist  upon  sitting  on  Satur- 
days. 

The  Pbesident  :  I  would  suggest  that 
perhaps  it  would  be  better  to  amend  the 
motion  by  inserting  the  words  "Saturdays 
and  '*  before  the  word  "  Sundays." 

Mr.  McMillan:  I  accept  the  suggestion 
of  the  President. 

Motion  so  amended,  and  agreed  to. 

MINUTES  OF  PROCEEDINGS. 
Resolved  (on  motion  by  Mr.  McMillan)  .* 
That  the  secretary  to  the  Convention  shall 
take  minutes  of  each  day's  proceedings,  which 
sliall  be  printed  and  circalated  amongst  the 
delegates  ;  that  snch  official  record  of  the  pro- 
ceedings be  signed  by  the  President  and  secre- 
tary ;  and  that  the  secretary  be  authorised  to 
make  such  record  public,  together  with  notices 
of  motions  to  be  submitted  to  the  Convention. 

NOTICES  OP  MOTION. 
Motion  (by  Mr.  McMillan)  proposed  : 
That  previous  notice,  in  writing,  shall  be 
given  at  a  sitting  of  the  Convention  of  all  mo- 
tions to  he  submitted  by  the  delegates,  and  that 
all  notices  of  motions  shall  be  printed  and  circu- 
lated daily  amongst  the  delegates. 

Mr.  PLAYFORD  :  Of  course  we  are  to 
understand  that  this  will  not  prevent  a  dele- 
gate from  moving  a  motion  without  notice 
with  the  consent  of  a  majority  of  members  ? 

Mr.  McMillan  :  No  ;  a  motion  can  bo 
made  with  concurrence ! 


Sir  JOHN  BRAY  :  I  would  suggest  to 
the  mover  that  it  would  be  desirable  to  in- 
sert the  words  "unless  otherwise  ordered," 
because  an  occasion  may  arise  when  it  may 
be  desirable  to  move  a  motion  without 
notice,  and  if  this  resolution  were  literally 
interpreted,  that  would  be  impossible.  I 
beg  to  move  as  an  amendment  : 

That  after  the  word  "That'*  the  words 
*'  unless  otherwise  ordered  "  be  inserted. 

Mr.  ADYE  DOUGLAS  :  What  is  the 
object  of  the  amendment?  These  are 
merely  sessional  orders  subject  to  the 
rules  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
therefore  it  would  be  surplusage  to  put  in 
the  words  "  unless  otherwise  ordered,"  be- 
cause the  Convention  can  always  order  it, 
and  the  insertion  of  the  words  would  be 
an  absurdity.  The  motion,  as  it  stands, 
is  perfectly  regular,  and  is  in  accordance 
with  the  rules  of  Parliament.  The  pro- 
posed amendment  vdll  not  be  in  accord- 
ance with  the  rules  of  Parliament,  and  it 
is  quite  unnecessary. 

Amendment  agreed  to ;  motion,  as 
amended,  agreed  to. 

RULES  OF  DEBATE. 
Motion  (by  Mr.  McMillan)  proposed  : 
That  in  the  debates  of  the  Convention,  the 
ordinary  rules  of  the  House  of  Commons  be  ob- 
served ;  but  that  the  President  or  Vice-Presi- 
dent, as  the  case  may  be,  have  the  same  right 
as  any  other  delegate  to  take  part  in  the  discus- 
sion of  any  question. 

Sir  JOHN  DOWNER  :  I  think  this 
motion  will  require  alittle  amendment.  We 
understand  that  the  President  is  to  move  a 
motion  in  the  Convention  to-morrow,  and  if 
the  resolution  is  carried  in  its  present  form 
it  may  raise  some  question  as  to  whether 
such  a  proceeding  will  be  strictly  in  order. 
I  therefore  beg  to  move,  as  an  amendment : 

That  the  words,  "  to  make  any  motion  and  " 
be  inserted  after  the  word  **  delegate,"  line  5. 

Amendment  agreed  to ;  motion,  as 
amended,  agreed  to. 
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RULES  OF  DEBATE  IN  COMMITTEE. 
Motion  (by  Mr.  McMillan)  proposed  : 
That  in  Committee  the  rules  of  debate  ob- 
served in  Committees  of  the  Whole  in  Parlia- 
ment be  adopted  by  the  Convention ;  but  that 
the  President  or  Vice-President,  as  the  case  may 
be,  have  the  same  right  as  any  other  delegate 
to  take  part  in  the  discussion  of  any  question. 

Sir  JoHsr  Downer  :  I  think  it  would 
be  better  to  insert  the  same  words  in  this 
motion  also. 

Mr.  McMillan:  I  accept  the  suggestion. 

Motion  so  amended  and  agreed  to. 

OFFICIAL  RECORD  OF  DEBATES. 
Resolved  (on  motion  by  Mr.  McMillan)  : 
That  an  ofBcial  record  of  the  debates  in  the 
Convention  be  made  by  the  Parliamentary  Re- 
porting Staff  of  this  colony. 

DIVISIONS. 
Motion  (by  Mr.  McMillan)  proposed  : 
That  in  any  divisions  taken  in  the  Convention 
the  President  or  Vice-President,  as  the  case 
may  be,  have  the  right  to  vote,  and  in  case  of  an 
equality  of  votes  exercise  a  second  or  casting 
vote  ;  and  that  the  names  of  the  delegates  be 
printed  in  alphabetical  order,  without  reference 
to  the  colonies  which  they  represent. 

Mr.  PLAYFORD  :  I  think  that  in  this 
case  we  are  altogether  departing  from  the 
usual  parliamentary  practice,  which  is 
certainly  not  to  give  the  President  or  the 
Speaker  a  deliberative  as  well  as  a  casting 
vote.  My  own  idea  is  that  if  the  votes 
are  so  equal  as  to  call  for  the  casting  vote 
of  the  President  the  question  sliould 
pass  in  the  negative.  I,  therefore,  ask  the 
mover  to  strike  out  all  reference  to  the 
President  or  Vice-President  having  a  de- 
liberative as  well  as  a  casting  vote.  In 
order  to  take  the  sense  of  the  Convention 
on  the  subject  I  shall  move  as  an  amend- 
ment : 

Tliat  the  following  words  be  struck  out : — "and 
in  case  of  an  equality  of  votes  exercise  a  second 
or  casting  vote.'* 

Mr.  MUNRO  :  I  am  afraid  the  pro- 
posed amendment  would  not  carry  out  the 
object  desired  by  the  hon.  member.     If  he 


were  to  propose  that  "  in  the  case  of  an 
equality  of  votes  the  question  shall  pass  in 
the  negative"  I  could  understand  the 
position ;  but  otherwise  no  provision  will 
be  made  for  what  is  to  happen  in  the 
event  of  an  equality  of  votes.  If  the 
words  "  exercise  a  second  or  casting  vote" 
were  struck  out,  and  the  words  "  the 
question  shall  pass  in  the  negative"  in- 
serted, that  I  think  would  answer  the 
purpose. 

Mr.  MOORE  :  I  scarcely  think  there  is 
any  necessity  at  all  for  the  resolution. 
The  rules  of  the  House  of  Commons  will 
provide  for  the  case,  and  we  might  very 
well  do  without  the  resolution  altogether. 

Mr.  BARTON  :  The  effect  of  the  rules 
of  the  House  of  Commons  will  not  be  as 
the  last  speaker  supposes,  but  it  will  be 
to  give  the  President  dimply  a  casting 
vote,  and  take  away  from  him  altogether 
a  deliberative  vote ;  and  that  certainly  is 
not  the  intention  of  the  Convention.  Be- 
cause of  the  accident — if  I  may  so  pat  it 
— of  Sir  Henry  Parkes  or  Sir  Samuel 
Griffith  being  in  the  chair  on  any  occa- 
sion, it  is  not  intended  to  take  away  their 
deliberative  vote.  And  would  it  not  be 
desirable  to  avoid  what  would  happen  in 
case  the  suggestion  of  the  hon.  member, 
Mr.  Munro,  were  adopted — that  is  to  say, 
that  in  case  of  an  equality  of  votes  the 
question  should  pass  in  the  negative? 
There  is  no  reason  why  it  should  pass  in 
the  negative  any  more  than  in  the  affirma- 
tive.    What  reason  is  there  ? 

Sir  Samuel  Griffith  :  Because  the 
question  will  not  be  carried  by  a  ma- 
jority ! 

Mr.  BARTON  :  But  it  will  be  carried 
by  a  majority  if  the  casting  vote  is  exer- 
cised. I  would  suggest  that  the  casting 
vote  should  be  exercised,  and  the  better 
provision  would  be  to  say  that  it  should 
be  exercised  on  the  same  principle  on 
wluch  it  is  exercised  by  the  Speaker  of 
the  Legislative  Assembly — that  is,  not  in 
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a  partisan  way,  but  on  certain  principles, 
tbe  chief  one  of  which  is  the  allowance  of 
opportanity  for  further  discussion,  which 
is  exactly  what  is  wanted  in  this  case. 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH :  It  seems 
to  me  that  having  conceded  to  the  Presi- 
dent the  right  to  initiate  a  motion  and  to 
speak  upon  it,  this  necessarily  involves  the 
assuDiption  that  he  will  be  able  to  give  an 
original  vote  upon  the  motion.    But  I  en- 
tirely concur  with  the  hon.  member,  Mr. 
Playford,  that  the  President  ought  not  to 
have  two  votes.  In  fact,  I  think  that  a  ques- 
tion carried  in  the  Convention  by  a  casting 
vote  is  practically  not  carried  at  all.     If 
we  have  not  a   larger  majority  on   any 
question  in  this  Convention  than  the  cast- 
ing vote  of  the    Chair,  wo  may  consider 
that  it  is  practically  negatived,  whatever 
appears  on  our  records.     I  do  not  think 
myself  it  makes  much  difference  in  what 
form  this  resolution  is  worded,  because 
our  conclusions   must  be  arrived  at  with 
practical  unanimity.     Still  there  are  minor 
matters  in  which  no  doubt  every  delegate 
would  be  willing  that  his  own  judgment 
should  bow  to  the  opinion  of  the  majority. 
Whether  his  colony  would  follow  him  in 
that  is  another  matter  to  be  considered 
afterwards.    But  this  resolution  also  raises 
the.  question  whether  the  voting  in  this 
Convention  shall  be  by  individuals  or  by 
colonies  %    There  is,  again,  a  difference  of 
opinion  on  that  point,  if  not  in  the  Con- 
vention, at  any  rate  outside  of  it.     I  do 
not  propose  to  discuss  the  matter  at  any 
length ;  but  considering  that  we  are  to  a 
certain  extent  a  "constitutional  convention, 
met  here  to  deliberate  and  to  devise  the 
best  things  to  be  done,  and  that  we  shall 
have  to  deal  with  a  great  number  of  de- 
tails, I  am  disposed  to  think  the  better  plan 
would  be  that  evidently  intended  by  the 
proposer  of  the  resolution — that  we  should 
give  our  votes  individually.     I  would  ask 
the  delegate  from  South  Australia,  Mr. 
Playford,  to  accept  the  suggestion  of  the 


hon.  member,  Mr.  Munro,  and  so  frame 
his  amendment  that,  in  case  of  an  equality 
of  votes,  the  question  shall  pass  in  the 
negative. 

Mr.  Playford  :  I  am  quite  willing  to  do 
so! 

Mr.  GILLIES  :  We  have  already  passed 
a  resolution  which  sets  out  that  we  are  to 
be  guided  by  the  practice  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  A  resolution  such  as  that  pro- 
posed would  certainly  alter  that  determin- 
ation at  which  we  have  already  arrived.  It 
would  be  inconsistent.  The  practice  of  the 
House  of  Commons  is  well  known.  That 
body  does  not  invest  its  speaker  with  a  de- 
liberative as  well  as  a  casting  vote,  and,  as 
the  hon.  member.  Sir  Samuel  Griffith,  has 
pointed  out,  the  question  is  bound  to  be 
raised  as  to  whether  we  shall  vote  by  colonies 
or  as  individual  members.  I  do  not  think 
we  have  an  opportunity  this  afternoon, 
short  as  the  sitting  must  be,  to  determine 
that  question.  It  is  an  important  ques- 
tion in  the  minds  I  believe  of  a  number 
of  the  delegates,  and  I  feel  confident  it  is 
also  an  important  question  in  the  minds 
of  many  of  the  colonies  which  the  dele- 
gates represent.  Therefore  if  the  mover 
of  the  resolution  could  see  his  way  to 
postpone  it  and  bring  it  up  later  when  we 
can  really  discuss  that  question  it  would 
be,  to  my  mind,  extremely  desirable.  I  do 
not  think  we  shall  lose  anything  by  post- 
poning this  matter  for  the  present,  because 
the  rules  of  the  House  of  Commons  will 
determine  our  practice  for  some  little  time 
to  come,  and  in  a  day  or  two  we  may  be  able 
to  raise  this  question  without  any  difficulty. 

Sir  JOHN  DOWNER :  I  would  simply 
point  out  that  if  the  practice  of  the  House 
of  Commons  were  followed  the  President 
would  not  have  a  deliberative  vote,  and  I 
certainly  understand  that  you,  sir,  accepted 
the  position  in  which  you  are  now  placed 
on  the  distinct  understanding  that  you 
were  to  have  a  deliberative  vote,  the  ques- 
tion of  a  casting  vote,  of  course,  being  left 
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open  to  the  Convention  to  decide.  Bat 
an  important  question  will  arise  as  to 
whether  we  are  to  vote  individually  or  by 
colonies,  and  as  there  will  not  perhaps  be 
time  to  discuss  that  question  this  after- 
noon, I  would  join  with  the  hon.  member, 
Mr.  Gillies,  in  the  suggestion  that  it  should 
be  postponed  until  we  have  a  better  oppor- 
tunity to  consider  it. 

Mr.  GORDOISr :  With  regard  to  the 
question  whether  we  shall  vote  by  colonies 
or  by  individuals,  I  would  ask  whether  we 
are  not  bound  by  the  4th  resolution  adopt- 
ing the  ordinary  rules  of  the  House  of 
Commons  ?  It  is  just  a  question  whether 
we  have  not  gone  a  little  too  far  already 
in  committing  ourselves  absolutely  to  the 
rules  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
whether  we  should  not  hark  back  a  little. 

Mr.  McMillan  :  I  agree  with  the 
hon.  member,  Mr.  Gillies,  that  if  we  want 
to  open  up  a  debate  as  to  whether  we  are 
to  vote  individually  or  by  colonies,  it  would 
be  better  to  postpone  this  motion.  We 
took  it  for  granted  that  that  question  had 
been  practically  settled ;  but,  if  there  is  to 
be  a  debate  upon  it,  I  shall  be  very  glad 
to  postpone  this  motion  until  to-morrow. 

Debate  adjourned. 

ADMISSION  OF  THE  PRESS  AND  PUBLIC. 
Mr.  McMillan  rose  to  move  : 
(1.)  That  when  the  Convention  is  engaged  in 
debating  matters  formally  submitted  by  previous 
notice,  or  submitted  by  consent  without  notice, 
the  press  and  public  be  admitted  on  the  order 
of  the  President. 

(2. )  That  whenever  the  Convention  is  in  Com- 
mittee the  press  and  public  be  not  admitted, 
unless  otherwise  ordered. 

He  said  :  I  am  sure,  as  far  as  I  know  the 
minds  of  the  delegates,  that  we  have  no 
desire  to  exclude  the  press  from  any  im- 
portant discussion  whatever ;  but  it  is 
simply  to  discuss  the  order  of  our  business 
and  to  expedite  business  that  we  desire  to 
hold  any  informal  meetings. 
Question  put. 

[Sir  John  Dovmer, 


Mr.  DIBBS  :  I  desire  to  move  the  omis- 
sion of  all  the  words  after  the  word  "Tliat," 
in  the  1st  clause  of  the  resolution,  with 
the  view  of  inserting  other  words,  which  I 
hope  will  meet  with  the  approval  of  mem- 
bers of  the  Convention,  and  which  will 
certainly  meet  with  the  approval  of  the 
people  from  one  end  to  the  other  of  this 
colony.     I  beg  to  move  : 

That  all  the  words  after  the  word  "  That,"  in 
the  first  line  of  the  1st  clause,  be  omitted  with 
a  view  to  insert  the  following  words  : — "during 
the  sittings  of  this  Convention  the  press  and  the  1 
public  be  admitted  on  the  order  of  the  Presi-  ' 
dent.'*  That  clause  2  be  omitted. 
I  move  this  amendment  for  the  purpose  of  I 
pointing  out  that,  if  ever  that  sentiment 
which  was  so  much  lauded  last  night — 
"one  people  and  one  destiny" — is  to  be 
given  effect  to,  it  w^ill  be  by  taking  the 
people  in  all  the  colonies  fully  into  our 
confidence.  That  can  only  be  done  by 
throwing  open  our  doors  wide  to  the  press 
and  the  public,  so  that  they  may  hear  every 
debate  and  argument  used  in  favour  of 
a  federated  Australia.  If  my  amendment 
is  carried,  it  will  be  necessary  to  omit  the 
2nd  clause  of  the  motion  altogether.  By 
adopting  the  course  I  suggest,  we  shall 
enable  the  public  to  judge  whether  our 
decisions  are  in  the  interest  of  Australia 
as  a  whole,  and  of  the  respective  colonies. 
If  the  public  know  that  all  our  proceed- 
ings are  subject  to  outside  criticism,  there 
will  be  no  feeling  that  this  is  a  secret  con- 
clave to  take  away  the  liberties  of  the  pub- 
lic. We  will  take  the  people  with  us  a 
long  way  in  any  course  which  members 
desire  to  carry  out,  if  we  admit  the  press 
and  public  to  all  our  proceedings.  We 
want  to  build  up  a  nation,  and  in  order  to 
do  so,  we  must  take  into  our  confidence 
the  people,  who  are  the  principal  factors, 
and  the  press  also. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS  :  We  will  all  agree  to 
strike  out  the  words  necessary  to  give 
effect  to  the  hon.  member's  amendment ; 
and  that  will  best  be  done  by  omitting  the 
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words,  "on  the  order  of  the  President." 
It  appears  to  me  that  our  object  is  to  have 
all  matters  dealt  with  before  the  public  as 
much  as  possible. 

Mr.  PLAYFORD  :  The  best  thing  we 
can  do  is  to  follow  parliamentary  practice. 
The  practice  of  our  Parliament  is  to  ad- 
mit the  press  and  public,  with  the  right  to 
exclude  them  at  any  time  if  we  please; 
We  shall  accomplish  all  we  desire  by 
adopting  the  following  amendment : — 

That  all  the  words  after  the  word  "  That  "  in 
the  first  line  be  omitted  with  a  view  to  insert 
the  following  words  : — ''  all  the  proceedings  of 
the  Convention  shall  be  open  to  the  press  and 
the  public  nnlras  otherwise  ordered." 

The  clause  with  regard  to  proceedings  in 
Comndttee  should,   I  think,   be  omitted 
altogether.     In  Committee  the  most  im- 
portant portion  of  our  work  will  have  to 
be  done.     The  whole  of  the  debates  on 
the  Constitution  which   we   may  adopt, 
and  a  great  many  matters  of  detail  which 
are  of  exceedingly  great  interest,  will  all 
bo  dealt  with  in  Committee ;  and  the  pub- 
lic will  take  the  deepest  interest  in  our 
proceedings  at  that  time.     They  will  take 
more  interest  in  those  proceeodings  than 
they  will  in  the  merely  formal  resolutions 
which  will  be  submitted  prior  to  the  Con- 
stitution being   framed.     Whenever   we 
find  it  is  desirable  that  the  press  and  pub- 
lic should  be  excluded  we  can  do  so  under 
the  amendment  I  propose.     The  more  pub- 
lic we  make  our  proceedings,  as  in  the  case 
of  Parliament,  the  better  it  will  be  for  us 
and  for  the  cause  we  are  here  to  promote. 
Mr.DiBBS  :  The  object  of  Mr.  Playford 
would  becarriedout  byaddingto  my  amend- 
ment the  words  "unless  otherwise  ordered." 
The  President:  I  would  venture  to 
suggest  that  it  would  be  the  better  course 
lot  the  mover  to  withdraw  his  motion  and 
give  notice  of  a  fresh  one  for  to-morrow, 
embodying  the  views  of  Mr.  Playford. 

Mr.  McMillan  :  I  understand  that  Mr. 
Bibbs  agrees  to  accept  Mr.   Playford's 


amendment.     I  would  suggest  that  they 
should  be  amalgamated  at  once. 

Mr.  DiBBS :  If  I  accept  the  suggestion  of 
Mr.  Playford,  and  add  to  my  amendment 
the  words  "  unless  othei-wise  ordered,"  the 
whole  question  can  be  dealt  with  now.  I 
will  add  those  words  to  my  amendment. 

Mr.  Playford  ;  I  do  not  approve  of  the 
insertion  of  those  words  "  on  the  order  of 
the  President."  It  should  be  "on  the 
order  of  the  whole  Convention." 

Mr.  McMillan  :  It  is  only  fair  to  those 
who  drew  this  resolution  to  say  that 
their  only  intention  was  that  we  should 
have  the  power  within  ourselves  to  sit 
without  the  public  being  present,  and  this 
was  purely  a  formal  motion,  which  would 
permit  us  to  take  any  course  we  liked.  I 
accept  the  amendment. 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH :  Mr.  Presi- 
dent,  for  my  part,  I  think  the  press  and 
public — the  press  is  only  a  part  of  the  pub- 
lic, after  all,  and  comes  in  as  part  of  the 
public — should  be  admitted  to  all  sittings 
of  the  Convention,  sitting  as  a  convention, 
whether  you,  sir,  are  in  the  chair  as  Presi- 
dent, or  whether  we  are  in  Committee.  I 
take  this  opportunity  of  saying  so,  because 
I  observe  it  has  been  stated  in  various  parts 
of  Australia  that  I  entertain  a  contrary 
view.  I  have  never  entertained  or  ex- 
pressed to  any  one  a  contrary  view.  I  be- 
lieve, as  Mr.  Playford  has  said,  that  tho 
most  important  work  of  the  Convention 
will  take  place  in  Committee.  There  the 
closest  arguments  will  be  applied,  and  there 
the  most  instructive  lessons  will  be  given, 
if  any  lessons  are  to  be  derived  from  what 
we  say.  I  therefore  entirely  concur  with 
the  amendment  of  the  hon.  member,  Mr. 
Dibbs.  As  to  the  words,  "  on  the  order 
of  the  President,"  I  do  not  understand 
them  to  mean  that  the  President  would 
have  power  to  exclude  the  public  from 
the  House.  I  understand  them  to  mean 
merely  that  if  500  persons  desired  to  be 
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admitted,  and  there  was  only  room  for 
fifty,  those  who  were  admitted  should  be 
admitted  ou  his  order. 

Mr.  GILLIES  :  When  I  saw  this  reso- 
lution first  drawn  I  took  it  for  granted 
that  it  practically  proposed  to  carry  out 
what  was  done  in  Melbourne  last  year, 
when  all  the  important  debates  were  open 
to  the  press  and  the  public.  But  it  was 
manifest  to  the  minds  of  nearly  the  whole 
of  the  representatives  that  times  would 
come  when  it  would  be  much  more  con- 
venient for  the  members  themselves,  and 
more  convenient  for  the  transaction  of 
business,  if  they  met  without  the  presence 
of  the  public  and  the  press.  Not  that 
there  was  an  intention  to  conceal  any- 
thing; but  it  was  with  the  view  of  en- 
abling their  business  to  be  presented  to 
the  public  and  the  press  in  a  form  in 
which  they  would  be  able  to  discuss  the 
subjects  properly  and  methodically.  Ac- 
cording to  the  historical  information  which 
we  have  gathered  as  to  the  course  pursued 
by  the  British- American  colonies  when 
they  considered  the  question  of  federa- 
tion, they  did  so  with  absolutely  closed 
doors.  There  was  no  information  given 
to  the  public  at  all.  The  discussions  took 
place  in  private,  and  it  was  only  occasion- 
ally at  public  meetings,  and  afterwards  in 
the  legislative  halls,  that  the  members 
were  in  a  position  to  tell  the  public  what 
they  had  done.  On  this  occasion  we  do 
not  propose  to  do  that  From  all  we  have 
been  able  to  learn  the  course  then  pursued 
was  an  unfortunate  one,  although  unques- 
tionably it  was  done  for  the  best  purposes 
and  objects.  The  public  did  not  thoroughly 
well  understand  the  whole  course  of  pro- 
cedure, and  their  minds  were  partly  made 
up,  at  any  rate,  in  some  of  the  provinces, 
against  the  course  that  was  proposed.  The 
result  was  that  in  one  of  the  provinces 
some  of  the  best  and  foremost  men,  oc- 
cupying the  highest  public  positions,  were 
relegated  for  the  time-being  to  private 
[Sir  Samtiel  Griffiilu 


life,  because  the  public  did  not  understand 
their  objects  at  the  moment,  and  did  not 
appreciate  them.     If  at  this   moment  we 
proposed  the  absolute   exclusion  of  the 
public  and  thci  press,  it  would  be  a  terrible 
mistaka     We  are  ail  desirouB  that  the 
press  and  the  public  should  be  thoroughly 
well  informed  of  what  we  are  doing  from 
time  to  lima     But  what  I  would  urge  is 
that  there  will  be  times  when  we  can  deal 
much  better  with  questions  privately,  for 
the  time-being,  than  we  can    deal  with 
them  publicly.     That  they  must  be  after- 
wards dealt  with  publicly  is  beyond  ques- 
tion.    In  my  judgment  it  is  better  that 
some  important  points   should    be  thor- 
oughly thrashed  out  in  detail,  and  then 
submitted  in   a   proper  and  satisfactory 
form  to  the  delegates,  so  as  to  enable  them 
to  discuss  the  subject  thoroughly,  and  with 
such  comprehension  of  their  importance  as 
would  weigh  both  with  the  public  and  the 
press.     I  feel  convinced  that  if  a  resolu- 
tion be  carried,  providing  that  in  all  Ck)m- 
mittee  meetings  of  this  Convention  the 
press  shall  be  present,  before  long  we  shall 
find  out  that  we  have  made  a  mistake. 
The  position  into  which  we  shall  be  forced 
will  be  this :  that  we  sliall  not  meet  as  a 
delegation  at  all ;  we  shall  meet  privately, 
as  we  met  this  morning,  and  discuss  sub- 
jects  which,  perhaps,   would   have  been 
better  discussed  in  a  more  formal  manner. 
Our  discassions  must  necessarily  involve 
details,   some   of    them   very   important, 
which  could  be  more  expeditiously  settled 
if  they  were  not  first  dealt  with  in  the 
presence  of  the  press  and  of  the  public. 

Sir  JOHN  DOWNER  :  I  take  it  that 
in  the  case  of  all  legislation,  whatever  dis- 
position we  may  have  to  perform  all  our 
acts  in  the  broad  light  of  day,  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  press  and  of  the  public,  there 
must  always  be,  in  matters  of  detail,  some 
degree  of  privacy.  When  an  attorney- 
general  is  instructing  the  draftsman  as 
to  the  contents  of  a  ministerial  bill,  there 
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is  noi  nsaally  a  reporter  present  to  hear 
wliat  is  being  done,  nor  is  the  public  gen* 
eiBlly  admitted.     I  agree  with  what  Mr. 
Gillies  has  said,  that  it  would  be  an  im- 
mrase  saving  of  time  if  we  openly  and 
straightforwardly  said,  that  when  we  are 
discussing  tlie  details  of  important  ques- 
tions  we  shall   do  so  without  admitting 
the  public,  rather  than  resort  to  any  ex- 
pedient which  may  bring  about  identically 
the  same  result,  such  as  private  and  un- 
ofiBcial  conferences,  respecting  which  the 
pttblic  would  not  be  informed     It  appears 
to  me  that  no  vital  mischief  can  come  from 
this  proposal,  seeing  that  the  details  we 
agree   upon  in   Committee  have  to  take 
the  form  of  resolutions  which  have  to  be 
submitted  to  the  Convention,  which  have 
to  be  justified,  and  the  whole  of  the  reasons 
for  adopting  them  will  have  to  be  explained. 
If  a  resolution  is  come  to  by  a  majority, 
the  minority  will  take  very  good  care  to 
have  the  other  side  of  the  question  properly 
ventilated.     It  was  not  merely  in  the  case 
of  Canada,  but  also  in  the  case  of  the 
United  States,  that  the  proceedings  of  the 
Convention  were  originally  conducted  with 
absolute  secrecy.     Whilst  I  would  depre- 
cate absolute  secrecy  as  much  as  any  mem- 
ber of  the  Convention  would,  I  understand 
that  there  is  much  of  our  business  that 
would  be  conducted  more  expeditiously, 
and  many  disagreements  mi^ht  very  well 
be  reconciled,  if  we  had  an  opportunity  of 
oonfening  in  an  informal  way  amongst 
ourselves,  instead  of  always  speaking  ex 
calhedrOj  with  every  word  we  said  being 
reported.     Speaking  from  my  own  point 
of  view,  I  concur  with  what  the  Conference 
did  in  Melbourne.     They  came  to  a  wise 
resolution  when  they  said  that  the  discus- 
sion of  principles  should  be  public,  but  that 
the  discussion   of  details  in  Committee 
should  be  private.     In  this  instance  the 
discussion  has  to  be  public  ultimately ;  it 
cannot  be  suggested  that  this  is  a  hole-and- 
corner  business  in  any  shape  or  form. 


Practically,  everything  will  be  done  in 
the  broad  light  of  day.  The  only  differ- 
ence will  be  that,  instead  of  so  meeting 
we  shall  be  able  to  advance  the  cause 
better  by  the  men  sent  from  the  differ- 
ent colonies  consulting  privately  amongst 
themselves,  afterwards  submitting  the  re- 
solutions they  have  arrived  at  publicly, 
and  explaining  the  reasons.  That  will  be 
much  better  than  to  allow  the  preliminary 
discussions  to  take  place  in  public,  wh^i 
possibly  the  delegates  might  commit  them- 
selves to  opinions  from  which  they  might 
have  some  difficulty  afterwards  in  retiring. 
I  know  there  is  a  strong  public  feeling  on 
this  question.  Of  course  the  press  are 
particularly  anxious  that  nothing  should 
take  place  among  us  that  they  do  not 
understand.  I  sympathise  with  them  in 
that  feeling,  and  I  would  be  the  last  to 
wish  to  deprive  them  of  any  information 
as  to  our  course  of  action,  or  as  to  the 
ultimate  conclusions  we  come  to.  But  I 
feel  certain  that  the  course  adopted  in 
Melbourne  was  a  wise  and  prudent  one, 
and  might  be  well  followed  by  this  Con- 
vention. 

Mr.  MTJNRO :  It  appeara  to  me  that 
we  are  wasting  time  on  what  is  really  no 
practical  question.  I  understood  that  the 
hon.  member,  Mr.  Dibbs,  wishes  to  add  to 
his  amendment  the  words  "  unless  other- 
wise ordered."  Surely  that  covers  the 
whole  ground  !  If  any  necessity  should 
arise  for  holding  a  private  meeting,  the 
words  "  unless  otherwise  ordered"  would 
meet  the  case.  My  own  impression  is  that 
such  an  occasion  will  not  arise  at  all.  We 
are  appointed  delegates  to  draft  a  con- 
stitution for  a  federal  parliament  and 
federal  executive,  and  everything  that  we 
do  is  of  interest  to  the  whole  of  the  Aus- 
tralian colonies.  While  there  may  be 
some  little  differences  of  opinion  on  details, 
surely,  whether  we  are  sitting  in  Com- 
mittee or  in  open  House,  we  cannot  debate 
the  question  in  a  proper  manner  unless 
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the  proceedings  are  open  to  the  press  and 
the  public,  and  unless  we  deal  with  the 
question  in  a  formal  way  I  We  are  not 
supposed  to  meet  privately  or  in  an  in- 
formal manner.  I  am  quite  sure  that  our 
business  would  be  facilitated  by  transact- 
ing it  in  the  presence  of  the  press  and  the 
public.  I  am  quite  sure  that  the  business 
would  be  better  conducted.  If  occasion 
arises  at  any  time  the  President  and  Con- 
vention can  order  that  the  press  and 
public  be  excluded  ;  but  until  that  occasion 
tirises  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  necessity 
for  wasting  time*over  this  question. 

Mr.  FITZGERALD:  I  apprehend 
there  can  be  no  difference  of  opinion 
among  members  as  to  the  great  import- 
ance which  attaches  to  the  creation  of 
public  opinion  throughout  the  colonies  on 
the  question  of  federation.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  have  to  consider  that  we  come 
here  in  a  spirit  of  compromise — to  carry 
out  that  "  give  and  take  "  policy  which 
may  be  said  to  be  the  essence  of  British 
parliamentary  government,  without  which 
it  will  be  impossible  to  obtain  a  successful 
termination  of  our  labours.  What  we 
have  to  consider  is  whether  the  opening  of 
our  proceedings  at  all  stages  to  the  press 
will  not  considerably  affect  that  spirit 
which  must  be  such  an  important  factor 
in  our  deliberations.  There  is  a  great 
deal  to  be  said  on  this  subject.  We  all 
recognise  the  value  and  importance  to  us 
of  having  all  our  proceedings  known  to 
the  public  of  Australia ;  but  it  is  for  us 
to  consider  whether  it  is  wise  to  consent 
to  the  publication  of  these  things — the 
publication  of  the  surrender  of  important 
principles  which  delegates  come  here  pre- 
pared to  support,  but  which  there  will  be  a 
necessity  for  them  to  resign,  if  not  wholly, 
certainly  in  part,  if  we  are  to  come  to 
any  satisfactory  conclusion.  It  is  a  most 
difficult  question  to  decide.  I  am  sure 
that  the  delegates  do  not  desire  to  come 
to  a  hasty  conclusion.  I  confess  that 
[Mr,  Munro. 


when  I  first  read  this  resolution  I  thought 
it  covered  the  ground  entirely  ;  that  un- 
less there  should  be  some  good  reason  to 
the  contrary  tliis  Convention  would  con- 
sider that  its  deliberations  on  the  details 
of  any  scheme  of  federation  should  be  con- 
ducted in  camera  ;  and,  as  has  been  well 
put,  that  the  result  of  the  labours  of  the 
Convention  in  Committee  should  form  tLe 
subject  of  resolutions  which  would  be  dis- 
cussed openly.     The  public   would   then 
have  an  opportunity  of  regarding  the  reso- 
lutions according  to  their  merit,  and  would 
be  able  to  form  opinions  as  to  their  value, 
and  as  to  how  far  they  affected  their  in- 
terests or  liberties.     I  think  it  is  desirable 
that  this  question  should  not  be  decided 
this  afternoon,  but  that  there  should  be 
an  adjournment  in  order  to  allow  of  further 
thought  as  to  whether  it  would  be  to  the 
advantage  of  the  object  we  have  all  come 
here  to  further  to  have  every  detail,  every 
concession,  every  argument  made  known  to 
the  world  before  we  come  to  a  conclusion. 
It  is  a  matter  of  the  utmost  moment  and 
weight,  affecting  in  the  most  serious  man- 
ner the  result  of  the  labours  of  this  Con- 
vention, and  I  would  respectfully  suggest 
that  the  question  should  be  postponed  until 
to-morrow. 

Mr.  THYNNE  :  In  deaUng  with  this 
matter,  reference  has  been  made  by  the 
hon.  member,  Mr.  Gillies,  to  the  conduct 
of  the  convention  in  Canada,  and  by  the 
hon.  member.  Sir  John  Downer,  to  the 
convention  in  the  United  States,  and  it 
was  shown  that  both  conventions  held  their 
sittings  practically  in  secret ;  but  I  think 
that  the  circumstances  under  which  we  are 
now  met  are  radically  different  from  the 
circumstances  under  which  both  those  con- 
ventions were  held.  I  take  it  that  the 
movement  in  favour  of  the  federation  of 
these  colonies  is  one  that  has  sprung  wholly 
and  solely  from  the  people  of  the  colonies 
themselves,  for  their  own  advantage,  and 
I  think  it  is  in  that  respect  that  the  move- 
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ments  which  took  place  in  Canada,  and  in 
the  United  States,  were  materially  dif- 
ferent^ because  they  had  powerful  forces 
external  to  the  countries  themselves  which 
urged  them  strongly  to  enter  into  some 
form  of  federation.  I  think  that  in  this 
matter,  unless  we  are  entirely  with  the 
people  of  these  colonies,  we  are  bound  to 
meet  with  a  great  deal  of  difficulty  here- 
after, and  it  seems  to  me  that  we  should 
be  making  a  very  great  mistake  if  we 
adopted  in  this  Convention  any  course  of 
procedure  differing  from  that  adopted  in 
the  parliaments  of  all  the  colonies,  and  that 
is  the  complete  opening  of  all  the  discus- 
sions, whether  in  Committee  or  out  of  it, 
to  the  public.  If  we  adopt  the  resolution 
which  has  been  moved  by  the  hon.  mem- 
ber, Mr.  McMillan,  I  think  there  will  be 
some  ground  for  fearing  that  suspicion 
will  attach  to  some  of  the  proceedings  of 
this  Convention,  and  I  think  that  that 
would  be  a  most  unfortunate  thing.  The 
amendment  should  be  carried  without  the 
delay  which  one  hon.  gentleman  has  re- 
quested. 

Mr.  SHIELS  :  I  think  the  suggestion 
offered  by  Mr.  Fitzgerald  and  other  gentle- 
men is  the  correct  one  to  adopt  We  are 
taking  a  very  serious  step,  and  I  think 
the  question  requires  more  consideration. 
What  are  the  complaints  which  have  been 
made  against  parliamentary  government 
of  recent  years,  not  only  in  these  colonies 
bat  aJso  in  the  mother  country?  They 
are  that  there  is  an  intolerable  amount  of 
talk,  that  when  the  people  expect  work 
they  get — sometimes  eloquence,  but  some- 
times mere  words,  and  words  which  had 
better  have  been  left  unspoken.  The 
course  being  taken  is,  I  think,  a  danger- 
ous one^  and  will  be  dilatory  in  its  action, 
the  inevitable  tendency  of  large  bodies  of 
representative  men  with  the  press  before 
them,  being  to  rhetorical  displays,  and 
also  to  the  exhibition  of  a  spirit  the  very 
opposite  to  that  which  is  so  necessary 
B 


in  our  deliberations — the  spirit  of  compro- 
mise. A  spirit  of  stubbornness  is  induced. 
Men  having  committed  themselves  in  the 
sight  of  the  press  and  of  the  public  to  a 
certain  view,  it  is  human  nature  that  they 
will  contend  for  that  view  to  the  last,  so 
that,  instead  of  being  ready,  in  a  spirit  of 
compromise,  to  give  up  for  higher  objects^ 
they  will  be  unyielding  and  resisting  when 
they  should  yield,  and  when  they  ought 
to  feel  that  the  opinions  in  favour  of  a 
course  opposite  to  that  which  they  advo- 
cate are  worthy  of  their  consideration. 
We  are  taking  a  course  essentially  danger- 
ous at  the  present  time,  and  I  think  that 
we  ought  not  to  have  a  discussion  on  this 
motion  until  further  opportunity  be  given 
for  consideration.     I  move  : 

That  the  debate  be  adjourned  until  to- 
morrow. 

Mr.  Macdokald-Paterson  seconded  the 
motion. 

Mr.  RUTLEDGE  :  I  must  express  my 
regret  that  the  amendment  moved  by 
the  hon.  member,  Mr.  Shiels,  has  been 
submitted  to  the  Convention.  We  have 
had  twenty-four  hours  to  think  over 
this  matter.  Notice  of  the  intention  to 
move  this  motion  was  given  yesterday 
when  we  met ;  and  I  do  not  think  that 
we  shall  derive  any  benefit,  or  that  the 
proceedings  of  this  Convention  will  be  in 
any  way  facilitated  by  a  further  postpone- 
ment I  think  we  have  all  made  up  our 
minds  pretty  well  as  to  what  is  the  proper 
course  to  adopt  on  the  present  occasion 
with  regard  to  this  matter.  Hon.  gentle- 
men who  have  advocated  that  part  of  our 
proceedings  should  be  conducted  privately 
have  endeavoured  to  strengthen  their  ar- 
guments by  references  to  the  procedure 
adopted  when  the  United  States  Convention 
assembled  in  the  year  1787,  and  to  the  pro- 
cedure of  the  later  convention  assembled  for 
the  purpose  of  founding  a  constitution  for 
for  what  is  now  the  Dominion  of  Canada ; 
but,  as   has  been  observed  by  the  hon. 
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member,  Mr.  Thynne,  it  must  not  be  for- 
gotten that  the  circamstances  -which  ob- 
tained in  both  those  epochs  were  very  dif- 
ferent from  those  which  prevail  at  the  pre- 
sent time.  Itcannot  be  con  tended  that  when 
the  convention  assembled  in  178  7,  there  was 
a  public;  press  of  the  character  which  we  now 
have,  not  only  in  the  metropolis  of  New 
South  Wales,  but  also  in  all  the  Australian 
capitals  and  in  all  the  principal  provincial 
towns  of  these  colonies ;  and  I  think  we 
assume  too  much  when  we  take  it  for 
granted  that  we  who  are  assembled  here 
are  the  only  persons  who  can  exercise  an 
educative  effect  upon  each  other.  A  great 
many  of  us  are  only  feeling  our  way.  By 
the  interchange  of  ideas  in  this  Chamber 
we  shall  do  a  great  deal  to  imbue  each  other 
with  a  true  idea  of  the  functions  pertaining 
to  us,  and  the  objects  we  hope  to  achieve  ; 
but  while  we  hopo  to  get  a  great  deal 
of  illumination  from  the  interchange  of 
opinions  on  the  floor  of  this  assembly,  I 
think  we  must  admit  that  we  shall  derive 
great  benefit  from  the  educative  influence 
of  the  press  outside.  I  think  the  more 
daylight  we  can  let  in  upon  our  prececdings 
the  more  advantageous  it  will  be,  and  the 
more  it  will  facilitate  the  work  of  this 
Convention.  We  have  to  cultivate  the 
sympathy  of  the  people  whom  we  are  sent 
here  to  represent,  and  we  should  suffer 
a  very  great  disadvantage  indeed  if  we 
allowed  the  idea  to  go  abroad  that  there 
was  any  part  of  our  proceedings  as  a  con- 
vention which  it  was  desirable  to  shield 
from  public  observation.  Even  in  connec- 
tion with  our  own  legislative  assemblies 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  business  done  in- 
formally in  private.  It  is  not  done  by  the 
legislative  assemblies  as  such,  but  it  is  done 
in  committees,  and  in  other  meetings  where 
members  of  both  parties  come  together  to 
arrange  their  respective  programmes.  Why 
cannot  we  do  this  now  ?  There  is  nothing 
in  the  amendment  moved  by  the  hon.  mem- 
ber, Mr.  Dibbs,  which  prevents  any  number 
[Mr,  Ruthdge, 


of  the  members  of  this  Convention  fi-om  as- 
sembling together  in  order  to  interchange 
ideas,  and  I  think,  remembering  this,  there 
is  no  need  to  suggest  the  desirableness  of 
having  any  part  of  the  proceedings  of  this 
Convention  as  a  convention  held  in  private. 
Some  hon.  gentlemen  have  suggested  that 
if  we  do  not  adopt  the  expedient  that  has 
been  referred  to  by  Mr.  Fitzgerald,  of 
having  part  of  our  proceedings  on  occasion 
in  private,  it  will  tend  to  produce  a  great 
flood  of  oratory,  and  members  will  make 
speeches  for  the  sake  of  being  reported ; 
but  I  conceive  that  if  we  have  part  of  our 
proceedings  in  private  in  this  way  we  shall 
bring  about  the  very  evil  sought  to  be 
avoided,  because  when  there  will  only  be 
formal  motions  submitted  here  to  be 
spoken  to  by  the  delegates,  every  delegate 
will  conceive  it  important  to  him  to  have 
all  his  say  on  these  resolutions ;  whereas, 
if  the  proceedings  of  the  committee  were 
as  open  to  the  public  as  the  proceedings 
of  the  Convention,  when  resolutions  of  a 
formal  character  were  being  discussed,  dele- 
gates would  not  have  the  same  inducement 
to  make  long  speeches  for  the  sake  of 
bein;2:  reported. 

Mr.  Fitzgerald  :  The  hon.  membermust 
be  mistaken  when  he  connects  me  with  ibis 
idea.  I  have  not  entertained  it,  nor  have 
I  expressed  it. 

Mr.  RUTLEDGE :  I  have  not  attri- 
buted  the  argument  to  the  hon.  delegate, 
but  I  know  that  the  idea  has  existed  in 
some  minds,  and  I  am  aware  that  there  is 
a  fear  that,  unless  some  of  tho  proceedings 
of  the  Convention  are  conducted  without 
the  press  and  the  public  being  admitted, 
there  will  be  a  tendency  to  open  the  flood- 
gates of  talk,  and  to  obstruct,  rather  than 
facilitate,  the  progress  of  business. 

Mr.  BAKER  :  I  confess  that  this  is  a 
most  difficult  question,  and  I  have  not 
made  up  my  mind  as  to  the  side  I  shall 
taka  But  I  rise  to  point  out  one  funda- 
mental difficulty  which  has  not  yet  been 
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pointed  out  by  any  delegate.  Our  prooeed- 
I  ings  liere  Iiave  been  compared  to  the  pro- 
I  ceedingB  in  pariiament^  and  \re  are  told 
ihat^  because  the  proceedings  of  parliament 
are  open  to  the  public,  the  proceedings  of 
this  Convention  oa^t  also  to  be  always 
open  to  the  pablic.  Now,  the  f nndamental 
difference  between  this  Convention  and 
parliament  is  this  :  Parliament  has  power 
to  decide  upon  and  finaUy  make  lawa 
After  a  bill  has  emerged  from  parliament 
And  bsa  received  the  royal  assent  it  becomes 
an  act,  and  binds  the  people ;  but  we  are 
met  here  only  to  advise.  Everything  we 
<lo  has  hereafter  to  be  discussed  and  decided 
upon  by  the  people.  We  are  told — and, 
no  doabt,  correctly  told — that  it  is  our 
duty  to  educate  the  people  up  to  this  idea 
of  federation — to  the  adoption  of  a  scheme 
which  I  hope  we  shall  frame  in  this  Con- 
vention. No  donbt  this  is  true ;  but  the 
education  will  come  after  we  have  adopted 
the  scheme.  It  does  not  at  all  follow  that 
the  public  should  be  necessarily  admitted 
to  all  the  details  of  the  framing  of  the 
scheme.  It  will  be  a  very  difficult  thing 
for  the  delegates,  after  the  scheme  has  been 
framed  and  adopted,  to  explain  it,  as  they 
will  have  to  do,  to  the  people  of  the  vari- 
ous colonies  if  the  public  are  admitted  to 
all  our  discussions.  I  confess  I  see  great 
diffieuUies  on  both  sides.  If  we  do  ad- 
mit the  public  to  every  discussion  it 
will  be  difficult  for  the  delegates  when 
they  return  to  the  different  colonies  from 
which  they  were  sent  to  cry  back  upon 
the  opinions  which  they  have  strongly  ad- 
vocated here,  although  they  will  have  to 
cry  back  in  respect  to  some  of  the  details 
if  that  spirit  of  compromise,  which  is  the 
only  i^irit  which  should  be  admitted  here, 
is  present.  If  we  have  to  give  way  after 
hftTing  strongly  expressed  our  opinions  it 
will  be  most  difficult  for  us  when  we  get 
back  to  agree  to  views  contrary  to  those 
which  we  &.voured  here.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  the  press  and  the  public  are  not 


admitted  to  all  our  proceedings  I  know 
that  a  suspicion  will  arise — I  believe  an 
unworthy  suspicion — ^that  something  has 
happened  which,  for  some  improper  reason, 
we  do  not  want  made  public.  But  I  am 
quite  sure  that  no  such  suspicion  can  poe> 
sibly  be  founded  on  truth.  In  conclusion, 
I  hope  that  the  amendment  will  be  agreed 
to,  and  that  we  shall  have  a  longer  time 
to  think  over  this  matter. 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH :  There  is 
such  a  diffisrence  of  opinion  upon  this 
subject  that  it  seems  to  me  that  it  will  be 
necessary  to  dispose  of  notice  of  motion 
No.  7  before  we  can  deal  with  the  motion 
before  us.  At  the  present  time  we  do  not 
know  how  to  divide^  so  that  we  are  bound 
to  po8^x)ne  this  motion. 

Motion  agreed  to ;  debate  adjourned. 
Convention  adjourned  at  3*47  p.m. 


WEDNESDAY,  4  MARCH,  1891. 


The  Roll  — DirislAns — Admission  of  the  Press  and  the 
FubUc—Quoram^  Federal  Constitution. 


The  President  took  the  chair  at  11  a.m. 

THE  ROLL. 
Sir  George  Grey,  K.C.B.  (New  Zealand), 
and   Sir  Thomas  Mcllwraith,  K.C.M.G., 
LL.D.,  M.P.  (Queensland),  subscribed  the 
roll 

DIVISIONS. 

Debate  resumed    (from  page   12)    on 
motion  by  Mr.  McMillan  : 

That  in  any  divisions  taken  in  the  Convention 
the  President  or  Vice-President,  as  the  case  may 
be,  have  the  right  to  vote,  and  in  case  of  an 
eqnality  of  votes  exercise  a  second  or  casting 
vote  ;  and  that  the  names  of  the  delegates  be 
printed  in  alphabetical  order,  without  reference 
to  the  colonies  which  they  represent,— 
Upon  which  Mr.  Playford  had  moved  an 
amendment  to  omit  the  words  : 
and  in  case  of  an  eqnality  of  votes  exercise  a 
second  or  casting  vote. 
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Mr.  McMillan  :  In  order  to  save 
time  I  have  found  out,  to  a  great  extent, 
the  wishes  of  members  of  the  Convention 
in  regard  to  this  motion  and  amendment ; 
and  I  will  propose  an  alteration,  subject,  of 
course,  to  the  concurrence  of  bon.  members, 
when  I  have  stated  what  that  alteration  is 
to  be.  I  find  that  it  is  the  general  desire 
that  the  President  should  not  have  a  cast- 
ing vote,  and  that  when  the  votes  are 
equal,  a  motion  should  be  considered  as 
having  been  practically  decided  in  the 
negative.  I  propose,  therefore,  to  omit 
the  words  '*  exercise  a  second  or  casting 
vote  "  with  the  view  to  the  insertion  of  the 
words  **  the  question  shall  be  deemed  to 
have  passed  in  the  negative." 

The  President:  As  the  matter  now 
stands,  the  amendment  moved  by  the  hon. 
member,  Mr,  Playford,  is  in  the  way  of 
the  proposal  by  the  hon.  member,  Mr. 
McMillan. 

Mr.  PLAYFORD :  I  ask  leave  of  the 
Convention  to  withdraw  my  amendment. 

Amendment,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 

Motion  (by  Mr.  McMillan)  agreed  to : 

That  the  words  ''  exercise  a  second  or  casting 

vote  "  be  omitted  with  a  view  to  the  insertion 

of  the  words  "  the  question  shall  be  doomed  to 

have  passed  in  the  negative." 

Mr.  SHIELS  :  Perhaps  my  hon.  friend 
will  allow  me  to  suggest  the  advisability 
of  providing  for  what  may  occur,  namely, 
.the  desire  of  the  Convention  to  have  the 
question  again  submitted  to  it.  The  pass- 
ing in  the  negative  may  be  held  to  pre- 
clude the  right  of  the  Convention,  excepting 
by  special  order,  to  have  a  matter  again 
submitted  for  consideration.  Perhaps  it 
would  be  advisable  to  provide  for  any 
such  contingency  by  adding  words  to  the 
resolution  such  as  the  following : — 
but  may  be  again  submitted  for  consideration. 

Mr.  McMillan  :  Notice  of  motion  can 
be  given  under  the  orders  of  the  day  1 

Mr.  Gillies  :  The  orders  of  the  House 
of  Commons  would  prevent  that ! 


Mr.  SHIELS :  The  difficulty  will  be 
that  when  once  the  question  is  passed  in 
the  negative — if  you  simply  follow  the 
rules  of  the  House  of  Commons  which  are 
to  guide  our  proceedings — it  cannot  be 
brought  forward  again  in  the  same  session. 

Mr.  Playford  :  A  motion  can  always 
be  rescinded ! 

Mr.  SHIELS  :  I  am  only  throwing  out 
the  suggestion  in  order  to  prevent  anything 
of  that  kind. 

Question  resolved  in  the  affirmative. 

ADMISSION  OF  THE  PRESS  AND  PUBUC. 
Debate  resumed   (from   page   19),   on 
motion  by  Mr.  McMillan  : 

(1.)  That  when  the  Convention  is  engaged  in 
debating  matters  formally  submitted  by  previous 
notice,  or  submitted  by  consent  without  notice, 
the  press  and  public  be  admitted  on  the  order  of 
the  President. 

(2.)  That  whenever  the  Convention  is  in  Com* 
mittee,  the  press  and  public  be  not  admittedi 
unless  otherwise  ordered. 

Upon  which  Mr.  Dibbs  had  moved  an 
amendment  to  omit  from  the  first  para- 
graph the  words  : 

"  when  the  Convention  is  engaged  in  debating 
matters  formally  submitted  by  previous  notice, 
or  submitted  by  consent  without  notice,"  with 
a  view  to  insert  the  words  *' during  the  sittmg 
of  the  Convention." 

Mr.  McMillan  :  Again  with  the  ob- 
ject of  saving  time,  I  would  ask  my  hon. 
friend,  Mr.  Dibbs,  to  withdraw  his  amend- 
ment with  the  view  of  substituting  the  fol- 
lowing : — 

That  the  press  and  public  be  admitted,  unless 
otherwise  ordered,  during  the  sittings  of  the 
Convention,  on  the  order  of  the  President. 

I  think  a  motion  of  that  kind  will  meet 
the  views  of  the  delegates  generally.  It 
still  leaves  it  open  to  us  to  have  close  sit- 
tings, if  necessary,  and  it  establishes  the 
general  principle  that,  in  most  cases,  the 
press  shall  be  admitted. 

Mr.  DIBBS :  With  the  concurrence  of 
the  delegates,  I  have  much  pleasure  in 
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withdrawing  my  amendment.  The  prin- 
ciple I  aclTocate  is  the  free  and  open 
discussion  of  all  our  proceedings.  Of 
course  we  shall  have  the  right  to  exclude 
the  press;  but  I  feel  perfectly  certain 
that  that  right  will  never  be  exercised. 

Amendment    and    motion,    by    leave, 
withdrawn. 

Motion  (by  Mr.  McMillan)  proposed : 
That  the  press  and  public  be  admitted,  un- 
less otherwise  ordered,  during  the  sittings  of  the 
Convention,  on  the  order  of  the  President. 

Sir  THOMAS  McILWR AITH  :  I  can- 
not understand  why  such  a  distinct  change 
should  be  made  from  what  was  considered 
necessary  yesterday.  So  far  as  I  can 
gather  from  reading  the  debate  of  yester- 
day, the  opinion  of  most  of  the  delegates 
is  ihat  the  press  shall  be  admitted  whilst 
the  Convention  is  sitting  as  a  convention ; 
but  that,  whilst  sitting  in  Committee,  the 
press  shall  not  be  admitted.  I  believe 
that  is  the  intention ;  and  we  do  not  get 
away  from  it  by  simply  throwing  upon 
yourself,  Mr.  President,  the  responsibility 
of  directing  whether  the  press  shall  be 
admitted  or  not.  We  have  to  look  at 
what  will  practically  be  the  result  if  the 
flatter  is  left  entirely  to  yourself.  The 
result  will  be  that  the  press  will  always 
be  present,  because  I  do  not  think  for  a 
moment  you  will  ever  take — unless  moved 
strongly  by  the  Convention  itself  to  do  so 
— ^the  responsibility  of  ordering  out  the 
press.  It  is  quite  possible,  therefore,  that 
the  press  will  always  be  present,  unless 
something  happens  in  connection  with 
which  the  Convention  may  consider  it 
would  be  more  to  its  credit  for  the  press 
not  to  be  present.  It  is  not  to  prevent 
anything  of  that  kind  that  we  want  the 
press  to  be  present.  It  is  to  curtail  our 
proceedings,  to  allow  us  to  act  in  Com- 
mittee with  a  great  deal  more  freedom, 
and  to  allow  us  to  come  to  a  determina- 
tion more  quickly  than  we  would  do  if 
the  press  were  present.     I  believe  myself 


that  if  the  press  are  present  at  our  pro- 
ceedings in  Committee  the  Convention  will 
be  protracted  from  week  to  week.  We 
will  be  posing  to  the  press,  and  we  will, 
possibly,  be  led  by  the  press.  We  ought 
to  come  to  the  Convention  with  our  own 
ideas  and  discuss  them  ourselves.  I  am 
perfectly  satisfied  that,  in  discussions  in 
Committee,  we  shall  come  to  much  better, 
quicker,  and  freer  determinations  without 
the  presence  of  the  press  than  we  shall  if 
every  motion  in  Committee  is  commented 
upon  by  the  press.  I  shall  not  vote  for 
the  motion. 

Colonel  SMITH  :  I  regret  to  have  to 
differ  with  the  hon.  gentleman  who  has 
just  resumed  his  seat;  and  I  do  so,  not 
on  account  of  the  press,  because  that  is  a 
matter  of  the  most  profound  indifference 
to  me,  but  because  I  think  the  people  of 
all  these  colonies  ought  to  know  every- 
thing that  is  said,  whether  in  Committee 
or  out  of  Committee.  They  ought  to  know 
the  reason  why  we  arrive  at  certain  reso- 
lutions in  Committee.  The  people  of  the 
whole  of  the  colonies  are  expected  to  in- 
dorse our  actions,  and  to  know  the  reasons 
for  the  decisions  at  which  we  arrive.  For 
my  part,  I  support  most  cordially  the  pror 
posal  which  was  brought  forward  by  the 
hon.  member,  Mr.  Dibbs,  or  the  one  now 
proposed  by  the  hon.  member,  Mr.  McMil- 
lan. I  certainly  do  think  that  if  we  act 
fairly  to  the  people  we  represent  in  the 
various  colonies  we  ought  to  allow  the 
utmost  publicity.  The  hon.  member,  Sir 
Thomas  Mcllwraith,  knows  that  the  at- 
tending and  reporting  of  our  proceedings 
is  a  costly  matter  for  the  press.  It  is  not 
for  the  purpose  of  pleasing  us  that  the 
press  are  present,  but  for  the  purpose  of 
letting  the  people  of  the  various  colonies 
know  what  we  are  doing,  and  why  we  are 
doing  it.  I  cordially  support  the  proposal 
of  the  hon.  member,  Mr.  McMillan. 

Sir  PATRICK  JENNINGS  :  I  must 
own   that  when   I   first    considered   this 
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subject  I  thought  our  proceedings  -would 
he  expedited  if  certain  debates  which  will 
take  place  in  Committee  were  not  attended 
and  reported  by  the  presa  I  certainly  be- 
lieve, with  all  due  respect  to  the  delegates, 
that  the  reporting  of  all  onr  proceedings 
will  tend  to  prolong  the  sitting  of  this 
Convention.  I  find,  however,  that  gentle- 
men whom  we  might  most  naturally  expect 
would  desire  to  return  to  their  homes  as 
early  as  possible  are  in  no  degree  adverse 
to  the  probable  prolongation  of  our  sittings 
by  the  presence  of  the  press  fully  to  re- 
port all  that  is  done.  We  are,  no  doubt, 
doing  a  great  work  ;  and  I  think  that  we 
ought  not  to  hurry  over  it  Every  oppor- 
tunity ought  to  be  given  to  discuss  and 
reflect  upon  every  proposal  brought  before 
the  Convention.  Under  these  circum- 
stances I  have  fallen  in  with  the  view  put 
forward  in  the  amendment  proposed  by 
the  hon.  member,  Mr.  Dibbs,  yesterday, 
and  now  substituted  by  the  motion  of  the 
hon.  member,  Mr.  McMillan,  that  it  will 
be  most  desirable,  in  the  interests  of  all 
the  colonies,  in  the  interests  of  the  Aus- 
tralasian public,  and  as  a  means  of  giving 
very  wide  and  broad  information  in  re- 
gard to  our  proceedings,  to  have  the  whole 
of  them  reported  in  the  press.  I  think  my 
hon.  friend.  Sir  Thomas  Mcllwraith,  pro- 
bably misunderstood  the  meaning  of  the 
motion.  I  do  not  take  it  to  be  the  in- 
tention of  the  President  to  exclude  any 
person  whatever  ;  he  is  simply  to  have  the 
power  to  regulate  the  numbers  of  those  who 
may  attend — that  is,  for  the  purpose  of 
keeping  order  and  preventing  overcrowd- 
ing. I  do  not  expect  there  will  be  any 
occasion  upon  which  the  members  of  the 
Convention  will  comport  themselves  in 
such  a  way  as  to  render  necessary  a 
motion  that  the  press  be  excluded.  I 
am  quite  confident,  from  the  concourse 
of  gentlemen  who  are  here,  with  all  their 
vast  experience  and  ripe  knowledge,  that 
our  proceedings  throughout  will  be  consis- 
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tent  with  the  dignity  and  importance  of 
the  occasion  and  will  be  well  worth  report- 
ing. I  have  great  pleasure  in  supporting 
the  motion. 

Question  resolved  in  the  affirmative. 


I 


QUORUM. 

Mr.  McMillan  :  I  beg  to  move : 

That  twenty-five  delegates  do  form  a  qaorum 
of  the  Convention. 

The  idea  is  that  we  ought  to  have  present 
at  least  a  majority  of  the  whole  of  the 
delegates  before  going  to  business  on  any 
important  matter,  and  as  the  delegates 
number  about  forty-five,  and  as  it  is  better 
to  frame  the  resolution  in  a  specific  man- 
ner, 80  that  we  may  easily  count  those 
who  are  present,  rather  than  have  a  mere 
majority  and  an  open  question  as  to  what  a 
majority  might  be,  I  have  decided  to  make 
it  specific — that  is  to  say,  that  twenty-five 
members  shall  form  a  quorum. 

Mr.  Gillies  :  Inclusive  or  exclusive  of 
the  President  ? 

Mr.  McMillan  :  Inclusive.  The 
President  is  a  member. 

Mr.  THYNNE  :  I  think  that  some  pro- 
vision might  be  made  for  a  few  minutes' 
grace  after  the  hour  appointed  for  meet- 
ing. If  you,  Mr.  President,  should  hap- 
pen to  be  a  few  minutes  late,  and, 
although  the  Vice-President  might,  per- 
haps, be  on  the  premises,  but  not  actually 
in  the  room,  the  Convention  would  have 
to  adjourn  for  the  day  if  no  grace  at  all 
were  allowed.  I  think  that  &ye  or  ten 
minutes',  or  half  an  hour's  grace  should  be 
provided  for,  in  order  to  prevent  accidents 
that  might  otherwise  happen. 

Mr,  GILLIES:  The  House  of  Co»- 
mons'  rule  is  half  an  hour's  grace  after  the 
time  of  meeting,  and  we  have  adopted  the 
House  of  Commons'  rula 

Question  resolved  in  the  affirmative 
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FEDERAL  CONSTITUTION. 

The  Fr^ident  :  As  the  next  business 
stands  in  my  name,  I  would  suggest  that 
Sir  Samuel  Griffith,  Vice-President,  re- 
lieve me  of  the  chair,  if  agreeable  to  the 
Gcmvention. 

The  chair  was  taken  by  the  Yioe- 
l^resident. 

Sir  HENRY  PARKES :  I  have  the 
Jboiior  to  move  : 

That  in  order  to  establiah  and   aecnre  an 
endunng  foundation    for    the  structure   of   a 
federal  government,  the  principles  embodied  in 
the  resolutions  following  be  agreed  to  : — 
(1.)  That  the  powers  and  privileges  and  terri- 
torial rights  of  the  several  existing  colonies 
ahaU  remain  intact,  except  in  respect  to 
■och  surrenders  as  may  he  agreed  upon  as 
neoessaiy  and  incidental  to  the  power  and 
authority  of  the  National  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 
f2L)  That  the  trade  and  intercourse  between  the 
federated  colonies,  whether  by  means  of 
land  carriage  or  coeatal  navigation,  shall 
be  aboohitely  free. 
(3.)  That  the  power  and  authority  to  impose 
customs  duties  shall  be  exclusively  lodged 
in  the  Federal  Giovemment  and  Parliament, 
subject  to  such  disposal  of  the  revenues 
thence  derived  as  shall  be  agreed  upon. 
(•L)  That  the  military  and  naval  defence  of  Aus- 
tralia shall  be  intrusted  to  federal  forces, 
under  one  command. 
Subject  to  these  and  other  necessary  pro- 
visions, this  Convention  approves  of  the  framing 
of  a  federal  constitution,  which  shall  establish, — 
(1.)  A  parliament,  to  oonsiBt  of  a  senate  and  a 
house  of  representatives,  the  former  consist- 
ing oi  an  equal  number  of  members  from 
each  province,  to  be  elected  by  a  system 
which  shall  provide  for  the  retirement  of 
one-third  of  the  members  every  years, 

80  securing  to  the  body  itself  a  perpetual 
existence  combined  with  definite  responsi- 
bility to  the  electors,  the  latter  to  be 
elected  by  districts  formed  on  a  population 
basis,  and  to  possess  the  sole  power  of 
originating  and  amending  all  bills  appro- 
priating revenue  or  imposing  taxation. 
(2.)  A  judiciary,  consiBting  of  a  federal  supreme 
court,  which  shall  constitute  a  high  court 
of  appeal  for  Australia,  under  the  direct 
authority  of  the  Sovereign,  whose  decisions, 
as  such,  shall  be  final. 


(3.)  An  executive,  conedsting  of  a  governor- 
general  and  such  persons  as  may  from  time 
to  time  be  appointed  as  his  advisers,  such 
persons  sitting  in  Parliament,  and  whose 
term  of  office  shall  depend  upon  their  pos- 
sessing the  confidence  of  the  house  of  repre- 
sentatives, expressed  by  the  support  of  the 
majority. 

In  submitting  these  resolutions,  I  must 
repeat  in  the  full  Convention  what  I  have 
stated  to  dififerent  delegates  and  to  dififerent 
sections,  that  I  submit  these  resolutions  in 
no  sense  with  a  desire  to  push  them  to  a 
conclusion  in  any  special  interest.  In 
other  words,  I  do  not  submit  them  as  I 
submit  a  resolution  embodying  some  prin* 
ciple  upon  which  I  have  strong  convictions 
in  the  Parliament  of  the  country ;  but  I 
submit  them  as  a  ground- work  on  which 
a  debate  may  be  raised  on  the  whole  ques- 
tion with  which  we  have  to  deal,  and  I 
submit  them  with  the  expectation  that 
they  will  be  freely  and  unfearingly  dis- 
cussed, amended,  negatived,  dealt  with  in 
whatever  way  the  Convention  pleases. 
They  certainly  give  a  fair  expression  of 
the  outline  of  the  constitution  which  we 
want,  as  it  exists  in  my  own  mind,  and  to 
that  extent  I  at  once  acknowledge  the 
paternity  of  the  motion  I  make.  I  may, 
perhaps,  be  permitted,  before  entering 
upon  the  subject-matter  of  my  resolu- 
tions, to  say  a  few  words  which,  if  I 
deemed  an  inaugural  address  absolutely 
necessary,  I  should  have  said.  I  ven- 
ture, before  entering  upon  a  discussion 
of  these  special  resolutions,  to  appeal  to 
every  colony,  and  to  every  delegate  re- 
presenting every  colony,  to  meet  the  work 
which  we  are  now  about  to  begin  in  a  broad, 
federal  spirit.  We  cannot  hope  for  any 
just  conclusion — we  cannot  hope  reason- 
ably for  any  amount  of  valid  success — un- 
less we  lose  sight,  to  a  large  extent,  of  the 
local  interests  which  we  represent  at  the 
same  time  as  we  represent  the  great  cause. 
There  can  be  no  federation  if  we  should 
happen,  any  of  us,  to  insist  upon  conditions 
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which  stand  in  the  way  of  federation;  there 
can  be  no  federation — no  complete  union 
of  these  governments,  of  these  communi- 
ties, of  these  separate  colonies,  unless  we 
can  so  far  clear  the  way  as  to  approach 
the  great  question  of  creating  a  federal 
power  as  if  the  boundaries  now  existing 
had  no  existence  whatever.  I  think  it  is 
quite  consistent  for  every  one  of  us  to  dis- 
burden our  minds  of  our  local — I  will  not 
say  prejudices,  but  of  our  local  inclinations, 
without  in  any  way  impairing  our  patriotic 
resolve  to  preserve  the  rights  of  each  of  the 
colonies  we  represent.  It  does  seem  to  me 
in  the  highest  degree  necessary  that  we 
should  approach  the  general  question  in  the 
most  federal  spirit  that  we  can  call  to  our 
support  I  do  not  know  that  I  need  dwell 
on  that  topic  any  longer,  because  I  think, 
looking  at  the  gentlemen  around  me,  it 
must  be  apparent  to  the  mind  of  every  one 
who  hears  me ;  but  I  myself  cannot  too 
fervently  impress  on  my  co-representatives 
from  all  parts  of  Australia  the  necessity 
of  keeping  in  view  the  one  object  of  the 
better  government  of  the  whole  Austra- 
lian people.  I  contend  that  any  resolu- 
tions to  form  a  basis  for  our  proceedings 
must  be  sufficiently  informal  and  elastic 
not  to  fetter,  as  it  were,  our  hands  at 
every  effort  we  make.  I,  therefore,  lay 
down  certain  conditions  which  seem  to  me 
imperative  as  a  ground-work  of  anything 
we  have  to  do,  and  I  prefer  stating  that 
those  first  four  resolutions  simply  lay 
down  what  appear  to  me  the  four  most 
important  conditions  on  which  we  must 
proceed.   .  First : 

That  the  powers  and  privileges  and  territoria 
rights  of  the  several  existing  colonies  shal 
remain  intact,  except  in  respect  to  such  sur- 
renders as  may  be  agreed  upon  as  necessary  and 
incidental  to  the  power  and  authority  of  the 
National  Federal  Government. 

I  think  it  i3  in  the  highest  degree  desir- 
able that  we  should  satisfy  the  mind  of 
each  of  the  colonies  that  we  have  no  inten- 
tion to  cripple  their  powers,  to  invade  their 
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rights,  to  diminish  their  authority,  except 
so  far  as  is  absolutely  necessary  in  view  of 
the  great  end  to  be  accomplished,  which, 
in  point  of  fact,  will  not  be  material  as 
diminishing  the  powers  and  privileges  and 
rights  of  the  existing  colonies.  It  is  there- 
fore proposed  by  this  first  condition  of 
mine  to  satisfy  them  that  neither  their 
territorial  rights  nor  their  powers  of  legis- 
lation for  the  well-being  of  their  own  coun- 
try will  be  interfered  with  in  any  way  that 
can  impair  the  security  of  those  rights,  and 
the  efficiency  of  their  legislative  powers. 
By  my  next  condition  I  seek  to  define 
what  seems  to  me  an  absolutely  necessary 
condition  of  anything  like  perfect  federa- 
tion, that  is,  that  Australia,  as  Australia, 
shall  be  free — free  on  the  borders,  free 
everywhere — in  its  trade  and  intercourse 
between  its  own  people ;  that  there  shall 
be  no  impediment  of  any  kind — that  there 
shall  be  no  barrier  of  any  kind  between 
one  section  of  the  Australian  people  and 
another;  but,  that  the  trade  and  the  general 
communication  of  these  people  shall  flow 
on  from  one  end  of  the  continent  to  the 
other,  with  no  one  to  stay  its  progress  or  to 
call  it  to  account ;  in  other  words,  if  this 
is  carried,  it  must  necessarily  take  with  it 
the  shifting  of  the  power  of  legislation  on 
all  fiscal  questions  from  the  local  or  pro- 
vincial parliaments  to  the  great  national 
Parliament  sought  to  be  created.  To  my 
mind,  it  would  be  futile  to  talk  of  union 
if  we  keep  up  these  causes  of  disunion.  It 
is,  indeed,  quite  apparent  that  time,  and 
thought,  and  philosophy,  and  the  know- 
lodge  of  what  other  nations  have  done,  have 
settled  this  question  in  that  great  country 
io  which  we  must  constantly  look,  the 
United  States  of  America.  The  United 
Stat(js  of  America  have  a  territory  con- 
siderably larger  than  all  Ai^stralasia — con- 
siderably larger,  not  immensely  larger — and 
from  one  end  of  the  United  States  to  the 
other  there  is  no  custom-house  office.  There 
is  absolute  freedom  of  trade  throughout  the 
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extent  of  the  American  union,  and  the  high 
duties  which  the  authors  of  the  protection- 
ist tariff  are  now  levying  on  the  outside 
world  are  entirely  confined  to  the  federal 
custom-houses  on  the  sea-coast.  Now,  our 
country  is  fashioned  by  nature  in  a  remark- 
able manner — in  a  manner  which  distin- 
guishes itfromallothercountriesin  the  wide 
world  for  unification  for  family  life — ^if  I 
may  use  that  term  in  a  national  sense.  We 
are  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  world 
by  many  many  leagues  of  sea — from  all 
the  old  countries,  and  from  the  greatest  of 
the  new  countries ;  but  we  are  separated 
from  all  countries  by  a  wide  expanse  of 
sea,  which  leaves  us  with  an  immense 
territory,  a  fruitful  territory — a  territory 
capable  of  sustaining  its  countless  mil- 
lions— leaves  us  compact  within  ourselves. 
So  that  if  a  perfectly  free  people  can  arise 
anywhere,  it  surely  may  arise  in  this 
&voured  land  of  Australia.  A  nd  with  the 
example  to  which  I  have  alluded,  of  the 
free  intercourse  of  America,  and  the  example 
of  the  evils  created  by  customs  difficulties 
in  the  states  of  Europe,  I  do  not  see  how 
any  of  us  can  hesitate  in  seeking  to  find 
here  absolute  freedom  of  intercourse  among 
us.     My  next  resolution  says  : 

That  the  power  and  authority  to  impose  cus- 
toms duties  shall  he  exclusively  lodged  in  the 
federal  government  and  parliament,  subject  to 
such  disposal  of  the  revenues  thence  derived  as 
shaU  be  agreed  upon. 

Here  we  create  the  power  of  raising  reve- 
nues through  theCustoms,  which,  of  course, 
will  open  the  field  to  the  great  and  aggres- 
sive debates  as  to  which  form  of  customs 
duties  will  be  most  conducive  to  the  wel- 
fare of  the  country  as  a  whole.  It  may  be 
— ^it  is  not  for  me  even  to  prophesy  or  to 
express  my  own  opinions  in  that  direction 
— ^it  may  be  that  the  federal  parliament 
will  at  once  declare  for  a  protective  policy 
for  Australia  against  the  world.  Possibly 
it  may  be  that  the  federal  parliament,  com- 
f)osed,  as  we  have  a  right  to  expect  it  will 


be  composed,  of  the  best  men  Australia 
can  supply,  will  propose  some  different 
policy.  I  will  not  use  words  here  to  de- 
scribe that  policy — I  will  use  no  qualifying 
words — but  let  the  federal  parliament  pro- 
pose what  policy  it  may,  it  will  be  the  duty 
of  every  loyal  and  patriotic  citizen  of  Aus- 
tralia to  cheerfully  submit  to  its  decision. 
It  will  be  their  duty — the  duty  of  those 
who  hold  an  opinion  different  from  that 
which  may  be  in  the  ascendant — to  fight 
the  battle  out  in  the  federation,  in  the 
federal  parliament.  Taking  my  own  case 
for  a  moment,  holding  the  views  I  do,  if 
I  should  be  honored  with  a  place  in  the 
federal  parliament,  it  would  be  my  duty,  to 
the  utmost  of  my  power,  to  seek  to  embody 
in  the  fiscal  laws  of  the  country  the  prin- 
ciples of  what  is  known  as  free-trade.  I 
could  do  no  other  as  a  conscientious  man. 
But  suppose  the  majority  were  against  me 
it  would  be  my  duty  to  cheerfully  submit 
— not  to  give  up  my  opinions — to  fight  for 
my  opinions  though  in  a  narrow  minority, 
but  to  submit  to  the  majority  that  must 
rule  in  a  free  country.  I  think  I  have 
made  apparent  in  a  very  few  words  what 
I  mean  by  these  two  resolutions.  I  then 
come  to  one  to  which  I  expect  an  almost 
unanimous  agreement : 

That  the  military  and  naval  defence  of  Aus- 
-tralia  shall  be  entrusted  to  federal  forces,  under 
one  command. 

Whatever  our  views  may  be  on  other 
points,  I  think  we  shall  all  be  agreed  upon 
this  :  that  for  the  defence  of  Australasia 
to  be  economical,  to  >?e  efficient,  to  be 
equal  to  the  emergency  that  may  arise  at 
any  time,  it  must  be  of  a  federal  character, 
and  must  be  under  one  command.  I  am 
seeking  to  simplify  my  words  as  much  as 
possible.  I  do  not  mean  that  the  land 
forces  and  the  naval  forces  shall  be  under 
one  commander-in-chief ;  but  that  they 
should  be  under  one  kindred  command — 
that  the  naval  officer  in  command  equally 
with  the  military  officer  shall  be  a  federal 
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officer,  and  amenable  to  the  national  go- 
vernment of  Australasia.  Now,  these  are 
the  conditions  which  appear  to  me  to  be 
essentially  requisite  that  we  should  decide 
in  one  way  or  the  other — that  should  be 
strictly  defined  by  this  Convention  before 
we  can  proceed  to  construct  a  bill  to  con- 
fer a  constitution.     I  then  proceed : 

Subject  to  these  and  other  necessary  provi- 
sions, this  Convention  approves  of  the  framing 
of  a  federal  constitution,  which  shall  establish  : 

(1.)  A  Parliament,  to  consist  of  a  senate  and  a 
house  of  representatives, 

What  I  mean  is  an  upper  chamber,  call 
it  what  you  may,  which  shall  have  within 
itself  the  only  conservatism  possible  in  a 
democracy — the  conservatism  of  maturity 
of  judgment,  of  distinction  of  service,  of 
length  of  experience,  and  weight  of  char- 
acter— which  are  the  only  qualities  we 
can  expect  to  collect  and  bring  into  one 
body  in  a  community  young  and  inexperi- 
enced as  Australia  is;  and  a  house  of 
representatives  upon  a  thoroughly  popular 
basis.     The  resolution  proceeds : 

the  former  consisting  of  an  equal  number  of  mem- 
bers from  each  province,  to  be  elected  by  a  sys- 
tem which  shall  provide  for  the  retirement  of 
one-thiiHl  of  the  members  every  years,  so 

securing  to  the  body  itself  a  perpetual  existence 
combined  with  definite  responsibility  to  the  elec- 
tors ;  the  latter  to  be  elected  by  districts  formed 
on  a  population  basis,  and  to  possess  the  sole 
power  of  originating  and  amending  all  bills  ap- 
propriating revenue  or  imposing  taxation. 

I  hold  that  these  latter  words  must  be  en- 
grafted upon  any  constitution  bill,  especi- 
ally if  the  two  houses  are  elective,  because 
we  may  naturally  expect — if  we  have  an 
elective  upper  chamber,  whether  elected 
by  the  colonies  as  provinces  or  by  bodies 
of  electors — that  that  body  will  contend 
for  an  equal  authority  in  dealing  with  what 
are  called  money  bills,  unless  we  expressly 
provide  that  these  bills  shall  originate  and 
be  amended  in  that  chamber  which  is  more 
directly  and  more  truthfully  responsible  to 
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the  whole  body  of  the  electors.  Hence, 
then,  I  contend  tliat  it  will  be  absolutely 
necessary  not  to  trust  to  derivations  to  be 
drawn  from  principles  or  practice  in  other 
countries,  but  to  expressly  provide  that  all 
money  bills  shall  originate  and  undergo 
amendment  only  in  the  house  of  representa- 
tives.    The  next  clause  says  : 

A  judiciary,  consisting  of  a  federal  supreme 
court,  which  shall  constitute  a  high  court  of  ap- 
peal for  Australia,  under  the  direct  authority 
of  the  Sovereign,  whose  decisions  as  such  shall 
be  final. 

In  seeking  to  create  this  supreme  court  of 
Australia,  it  will  be  observed  that  I  seek 
to  create  within  it  an  appellate  court  from 
which  there  shall  be  no  appeal  to  the  Queen 
in  the  Privy  Council  For  that  reason,  if 
the  Queen  has  authority  in  England,  she 
can  have  authority  here.  If  she  forms, 
even  sentimentally,  a  part  of  the  Judicial 
Committee  of  the  Privy  Council  she  can 
also  form  a  similar  part  of  our  Appellate 
Court.  But  at  the  same  time  I  think  we 
shall  make  a  great  mistake  if  we  allow 
any  appeal  to  be  made  outside  the  shores 
of  the  new  Australia.  I  appeal  to,  and  I 
shall  expect  several  gentlemen,  learned  in 
the  law,  who  are  delegates  here,  to  dwell 
further,  and  in  a  much  more  definite  way 
upon  this  branch  of  the  subject  than  I 
shall  pretend  to  do.  I  think  I  have  stated 
the  object  I  have  in  view  with  sufficient 
clearness.     The  resolutions  conclude : 

An  executive,  consisting  of  a  governor-gene- 
ral, and  such  persons  as  may  from  time  to  time 
be  appointed  as  his  advisers,  such  persons  sit- 
ting in  Parliament,  and  whose  term  of  office  shall 
depend  upon  their  possessing  the  confidence  of 
the  house  of  representatives  expressed  by  the 
support  of  the  majority. 

What  is  meant  by  that  is  simply  to  call 
into  existence  a  ministry  to  conduct  the 
affairs  of  the  new  nation  as  similar  as  it 
can  be  to  the  ministry  of  England — a  body 
of  constitutional  advisers  who  shall  stand 
as  nearly  as  possible  in  the  same  relation 
to  the  representative  of  the  Crown  here 
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as  her  Majesty's  imperial  advisers  stand 
in  rdatioQ  to  the  Crown  directly.  These, 
then,  are  the  principles  which  my  resolu- 
tions seek  to  lay  down  as  a  foundation,  as 
J  hare  already  stated,  for  the  new  super- 
stmctare,  my  object  being  to  invite  other 
gentlenien  to  work  upon  this  foandation  so 
aa  to  best  advance  the  ends  we  Lave  in  view. 
J  again  express  my  desire  that  the  dlscns- 
aion  may  be  as  free  as  possible ;  that  the 
amendment  of  my  scheme  may  not  be  guided 
by  any  consideration  except  what  will  be 
best  for  the  country ;  and  that  no  import- 
ance whatever  will  be  attached  to  the 
source  from  which  these  resolutions  come. 
T  think  I  have  sketched  the  grounds  of 
my  resolutions  with  sufficient  clearness, 
and,  if  so,  certainly  with  sufficient  fulness. 
I  am  sorry  to  say  my  health  will  not  per- 
mit me  to  dwell  very  long  upon  the  sub- 
ject, but  I  cannot  refrain  from  saying  a 
few  words  on  the  general  question.  As 
to  the  wisdom  of  the  great  step  we  have 
now  taken — for  so  many  eminent  men 
from  different  parts  of  Australasia  meet- 
ing in  this  chamber  as  delegates  from 
their  respective  colonies  ib  in  itself  a  great 
step— as  to  the  wisdom  of  that  step  we 
bare  the  warning  of  every  country  in  the 
world  which  has  tried  government  by  a 
confederation.  I  know  of  no  single  in- 
stance where  anything  like  complete  suc- 
cess, anything  like  satisfactory  success,  has 
arisen  where  there  has  been  a  number  of 
states  of  equal  authority  and  power  trying 
to  govern  by  confederated  authority.  But 
we  need  not  go  any  further  than  the 
striking  example  of  the  states  which  came 
into  existence  immediately  after  the  de- 
claration of  independence  in  America. 
The  history  of  those  confederated  states 
and  <^ir  Tain  attempts  to  conduct  their 
affairs  is  a  warning  for  all  time  to  a  tree 
people  not  to  attempt  to  manage  their 
affiurs  in  any  other  way  than  by  a  solid 
nnited  government  representing  the  whole 
people.     We  had  throughout  the  years  of 


the  revolutionary  war,  and  not  only  so, 
but  for  several  years — I  forget  at  this 
moment  how  many— of  the  new  republic, 
we  had  the  example  that  neither  in  war 
nor  in  peace  were  those  confederated  states 
able  to  exercise  any  power,  and  in  the  lamen- 
tations uttered  by  the  great  authors  of  the 
Union  of  their  inability  to  get  anything 
done  we  may  find  a  warning  to  all  future 
peoples  who  attempt  to  govern  themselves 
as  a  whole.  The  thing  is  so  reasonable 
in  the  very  nature  of  things  that  it  hardly 
admits  of  reference  to  history  or  elaborate 
argument.  Take  our  own  example.  Here 
we  find  a  people  I  suppose  about  4,000,000 
strong.  They  have  afforded  in  the  great 
cities  of  Sydney,  Melbourne,  Adelaide^ 
Brisbane,  and  Hobart  abundant  proof  of 
the  power  of  founding  an  empire.  Go  be- 
yond the  cities :  they  have  accomplished 
under  responsible  government  what  ap- 
pear to  me,  and  what  must  appear  to  any 
stranger  who  knew  the  country  thirty-five 
years  ago,  marvels  in  the  way  of  internal 
improvements.  Not  only  the  railways,  but 
the  roads,  the  telegraphs,  and  everything 
that  conduces  to  the  best  ends  of  a  civilised 
community,  has  been  achieved  by  this  scat- 
tered people  in  a  marvellous  manner.  But 
all  through  this  great,  this  noble,  this  suc- 
cessful effort  we  have  had  different  sources 
of  irritation,  of  bad  neighbourhood,  of  tur- 
moil, of  aggression,  which,  if  they  were  to 
go  on,  must  make  these  conterminous  com- 
munities instead  of  being  a  people  of  one 
blood,  one  faith,  one  jurisprudence — one  in 
the  very  principles  of  civilisation  themselves 
— instead  of  that,  must  make  us  as  cavil- 
ling, hostile,  disputatious  foreign  coun- 
tries. The  only  way  to  stop  that  is  for 
the  whole  people — and  remember  that  the 
whole  people  in  the  final  result  must  be 
the  arbiters — to  join  in  creating  one  great 
union  government  which  shall  act  for 
the  whole.  That  government  must,  of 
course,  be  sufficiently  strong  to  act  with 
effect,  to  act  successfully,  and  it  must  be 
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sufficiently  strong  to  carry  the  name  and 
the  fame  of  Australia  with  unspotted 
beauty,  and  with  uncrippled  powerthrough- 
out  the  world.  One  great  end,  to  my  mind, 
of  a  federated  Australia  is  that  it  must  of 
necessity  secure  for  Australia  a  place  in 
the  family  of  nations,  which  it  never  can 
attain  while  it  is  split  up  into  separate 
colonies  with  antagonistic  laws,  and  with 
hardly  anything  in  common.  I  do  not 
now,  Mr.  President,  dwell  upon  the  many 
conflicts  in  the  laws  of  these  colonies  which 
ought  not  to  exist,  such  as  the  conflicts  in 
our  marriage  laws,  in  the  laws  governing 
all  monetary  and  financial  institutions — I 
do  not  dwell  upon  these  things — they  are 
too  numerous  for  me  at  this  time — but 
every  one  of  us  knows  the  extent  of  the 
evil  resulting  from  this  want  of  harmony. 
All  that  can  be  cured ;  but  it  can  be  cured 
only  by  one  great  union  government 
which  shall  faithfully  represent  us  all.  I 
regret  to  say,  Mr.  President,  that  my 
strength  is  not  such  as  will  enable  me  to 
keep  on  my  feet  many  minutes  longer.  I 
have  submitted  these  resolutions — perhaps 
it  is  all  the  better — without  any  great 
effort  in  their  support.  I  trust  I  have  ex- 
plained them  with  a  clearness  sufficient  for 
my  purpose,  and  I  trust  that  I  have  in- 
dicated with  a  clearness  sufficient  what 
the  great  object  we  aim  at  must  be,  and 
the  means  by  which  alone  we  can  hope 
to  accomplish  it.  I  do  not  doubt  that  the 
gentlemen  present  will  each  of  them 
address  themselves  to  the  subject  which,  I 
think,  the  resolutions  have  the  merit  of 
fairly  launching  in  a  spirit  of  patriotism, 
always  keeping  in  view  the  welfare,  the 
prosperity,  the  united  strength,  and  the 
ultimate  glory  of  our  common  country. 
We  cannot  fail  if  we  set  about  this  work 
in  earnest.  I  shall  say  no  more  now 
for  the  reason  I  have  stated,  but  reserve 
anything  that  I  may  wish  to  advance  in 
further  support  of  these  resolutions  to 
the  reply  which  I  have  no  doubt  will 
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be  accorded  to  me.  I  have  the  honor  to 
propose  the  resolutions  standing  in  mj 
name. 

Question  proposed. 

Tlie  Fresident  tJien  reanmed  th^  chair. 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH :  As  no  hon. 
member  desires  to  proceed  with  the  debate 
just  now,  and  it  is  possible  that  some  bon. 
member  may  be  willing  to  speak  this 
afternoon,  I  would  suggest,  Mr.  President, 
that  you  should  leave  the  chair  until  an 
hour  which  may  be  considered  most  con- 
venient for  the  Convention  to  meet  in 
the  afternoon. 

Mr.  GILLIES:  There  is  a  feeling 
among  a  number  of  gentlemen  in  the  Con- 
vention that  it  would  be  extremely  desir- 
able to  adjourn  until  to-morrow,  when 
we  should  go  on  with  the  general  discus- 
sion. Of  course,  if  any  hon.  gentleman 
is  desirous  of  continuing  the  discussion 
raised  by  you,  sir,  on  your  resolutions  to- 
day, I  do  not  suppose  that  any  hon.  mem- 
ber would  like  to  prevent  that  from  taking 
place.  But  we  ought  to  have  an  assurance 
from  some  hon.  member  that  he  is  prepared 
to  continue  the  discussion  if  we  meet  here 
at  half-past  2  o'clock  this  afternoon. 

Sir  JOHN  BRAY  :  It  will  be  conveni- 
ent, perhaps,  that  some  gentleman  present, 
who  is  prepared  to  resume  the  discussion, 
should  move  an  adjournment  until  that 
time. 

The  President:  If  an  intimation  is 
made  that  an  hon.  gentleman  will  be  pre- 
pared to  take  up  the  debate  at  half-past  2 
o'clock,  I  will  leave  the  chair  now,  and 
take  it  again  at  that  hour.  If  there  is  a 
desire  to  adjourn  until  to-morrow,  I  think 
the  adjournment  must  be  made  by  motion. 
But  I  would  suggest  that  my  leaving  the 
chair  until  half-past  2  o'clock  is  the  pre- 
ferable course. 

Mr.  DEAKIN:  The  understanding  here 
was  that  one  of  the  senior  members  of  the 
Convention  was  likely  to  move  the  ad- 
journment of  the  debate  until  half -past  2 
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o'clock  this  afternoon.  If  that  is  not  tho 
caa^  I  shall  myself  be  prepared  to  moTe 
an  adjournment  until  that  hour. 

The  President  left  the  chair ^  and  resumed 
it  at  half-past  2  o'clock. 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH :  I  should 
have  preferred,  Mr.  President,  that  mj 
bon.  friend  beside  me,  the  Hon.  James 
Monro,  Prime  Minister  of  the  great  colony 
of  Victoria,  should  have  followed  you  in 
the  debate  on  the  resolutions  that  you  have 
submitted  to  u&  But  we  are  all  of  us,  I 
suppose,  conversant  with  the  subject  which 
^e  are  met  to  discuss,  and  under  these  dr- 
cumstanoes  I  think  that  no  useful  purpose 
can  be  served  by  delaying  the  discussion. 
ITou,  sir,  have  set  us  a  very  good  example 
in  many  respects  in  the  speech  in  which 
you  opened  it  I  trust  that  the  various 
speakers  who  may  address  the  Convention 
will  not  be  unduly  long,  while  I  hope,  at 
the  same  time,  that  they  will  address  them- 
selves in  detail  to  the  important  matters 
which  we  have  to  consider.  I  do  not  pro- 
pose to  address  myself  to  the  general  as- 
pects of  the  question,  because  I  feel  that  I 
could  not  usefully  add  anythii^g  to  what 
has  been  so  well  said  by  yourself,  nor  could 
I  say  it  so  well;  but  I  propose  to  offer 
some  observations  which  I  think  may  be 
worthy  of  consideration  before  we  come  to 
a  conclusion  upon  the  important  matters 
submitted  in  these  resolutions.  The  first 
of  the  propositions,  or  the  principles,  sir, 
that  you  ask  the  Convention  to  affirm,  is 
really,  I  think,  the  fundamental  one  of  all 
It  is  the  question  upon  which  public  opinion 
in  the  colonies  is  most  agitated,  namely, 
how  far  the  separate  self-governing  states 
on  this  continent  are  to  surrender  their 
powers  of  autonomy.  The  proposition 
which  you  enunciate  is  this : 

That  the  iK>wer8  and  privileges  and  territorial 
rights  of  the  several  existing  colonies  shall  re- 
main intact,  except  in  respect  to  such  sur- 
renders as  may  be  agreed  upon  as  necessary  and 
incidental  to  the  power  and  authority  of  the 
national  federal  government. 


Entirely  concurring  in  that  proposition,  I 
do  not  propose  to  ofier  many  words  in  sup- 
port of  it.  But  I  will  make  this  obser- 
vation :  that  that  indication  of  the  func- 
tions of  the  federal  government  is  really 
the  key  to  the  whole  of  the  resolutions  that 
follow.  We  are  met  here  to  devise  a  con- 
stitution, that  is,  a  great  governmental 
machine  to  govern  the  general  affairs  of 
Australia.  But  before  we  can  attempt  to 
indicate  what  the  nature  of  that  machine 
should  be,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that 
we  should  have  a  clear  conception  of  the 
work  that  it  has  to  perform.  The  work 
that  has  to  be  performed  by  independent 
states  or  provinces,  of  which  we  have 
several  in  Australia  at  the  present  time, 
is  in  many  respects  very  different  from 
the  work  that  will  have  to  be  performed 
by  that  general  governmental  machine,  and 
that  consideration  must  be  ever  present 
to  our  minds  in  considering  both  the  rela- 
tive functions  of  the  two  houses  of  Parlia- 
ment and  the  relation  that  is  to  exist 
between  the  executive  and  the  legislative 
departments  of  government.  For  instance 
— and  I  will  refer  to  this  more  particu- 
larly later  on — the  relationship  between 
two  houses  of  Parliament  that  is  quite  ap- 
plicable to,  and,  I  may  say,  is  manifestly 
the  proper  one  to  adopt  in,  a  single  self-con- 
tained state  may  not  necessarily  be  equally 
well  adapted  to  a  federation  of  states.  It 
may  well  be  that  the  relations  of  the 
smaller  house — the  senate  I  will  call  it, 
using  the  word  you  have  used  in  tho 
resolution — to  the  other  house  represent- 
ing the  people  directly,  may  be  different 
in  a  state  of  that  kind.  But  I  say  that 
in  considering  all  these  matters  we  must 
bear  in  mind  the  functions  which  the 
general  government  and  the  general  par«- 
liament  have  to  perform.  Without  refer- 
ring more  in  detail  to  that  just  now,  I 
will  pass  on  to  the  first  of  the  great  sub- 
jects you  have  referred  to  in  the  resolu- 
tions as  one  to  be  dealt  with  by  the  federal 
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parliament,  the  question  of  tarifforcustoms. 
You  propose  to  affirm  that  there  shall  be 
free-trade  between  the  provinces,  and  that 
the  general  parliament  alone  shall  have  the 
power  to  impose  any  restrictions  upon 
trade,  or  to  raise  revenue  from  cus- 
toms. Not  dissenting  in  the  smallest 
degree  from  that  proposal,  I  offer  no  obser- 
vation either  in  support  of  or  against  it. 
I  do  not  think  it  necessary  until  some  op- 
position is  shown  to  it,  to  offer  any  fur- 
ther observations  than  you  made  in  support 
of  it  But  I  would  point  out  at  the  pre- 
sent moment  that  the  establishment  of  a 
federal  tariff  must  be  subsequent  to  the 
establishment  of  a  federal  parliament.  The 
time  that  will  bo  occupied  in  devising  a 
federal  tariff  is  at  present  unknown  to  us, 
and  I  think  it  follows  almost  as  a  matter  of 
course  that,  until  thai  federal  tariff — ^that 
federal  customs  system — is  adopted  there 
must  be  a  continuance  of  the  existing 
system — and  that  for  more  reasons  than 
one.  First,  because  otherwise  there  would, 
for  some  time,  be  no  source  of  revenue 
from  the  customs  at  all,  and  the  various 
states  would  be  thrown  at  once  into  a 
condition  of  inability  to  meet  their  en- 
gagements and  carry  on  their  functions. 
That  is  the  first  and  most  obvious  reason ; 
but  beyond  that  there  is  another  question, 
which  is  a  very  serious  one  for  us  all 
to  consider,  and  it  is  this  :  We  in  these 
colonies  have  been  in  the  habit  of  relying 
to  a  very  large  extent  for  our  revenue  upon 
customs  tarifi^.  The  conditions  of  Aus- 
tralia in  that  respect  are  very  different 
from  those  of  the  American  States,  which 
have  never  of  late  years — never  since  the 
very  earliest  inception  of  their  present  con- 
stitution— ^had  to  rely  upon  the  customs  for 
revenue.  Their  revenue  hajs  been  derived 
from  internal  sources.  We,  in  Australia, 
all  rely  to  a  large  extent  on  customs  reve- 
nue ;  and  some  security  must  be  de\dsed 
that  the  future  customs  revenue  will  still 
be  available,  and  will  be  sufficient  when 
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distributed  for  the  needs  of  the  separate 
provinces.      I  myself  do  not  apprehend 
that  when  the  federal  parliament  meets 
any  practical  difficulty  will  be  found  in 
raising  a  sufficient  external  revenue  by 
means  of  the  customs,  a  revenue  equal, 
or  nearly  equal,  to  that  now  raised  by  the 
colonies  separately.  An  equal  amount  cer- 
tainly must  be  raised.  In  the  third  of  these 
resolutions,  you  have  referred  to  the  dis- 
posal of  that  ravenue.  It  appears  to  me  that 
we  must  carefully  bear  in  mind  through- 
out our  deliberations  here  the  necessity  of 
providing  a  sufficient  amount  of  revenue 
to  be  disposed  of  amongst  the  separate 
states.     I  do  not  at  present  indicate,  nor 
am  I  in  a  position  to  do  so,  how  that  will 
be  secured;  but  I  will  just  indicate  the 
great  difficulty  which  might  arise  under 
some  circumstances,  which  I  do  not  think 
likely  to  happen.    Suppose  the  federal  par- 
liament were  to  consider  it  desirable  that 
there  should  be  something  like  absolute 
free-trade,  or  as  near  free- trade  as  possible, 
that  as  small  an  amount  of  money  should 
be  raised  by  customs  as  is  compatible  with 
the  existence  of  the  government.     Then 
some  other  means  of  raising  revenue  would 
have  to  be  devised  by  the  separate  states. 
I  mention  that,  not  because  I  wish  to 
refer  particularly  to  this  branch  of  the 
subject,  in  respect  to  which  a  great  many 
members  of  the  Convention  have  a  much 
lazger   knowledge  than  I  possess;   but 
because  it  is  a  subject   which  requires 
to  be   carefully  considered.     We   must 
secure  for  the  federal  government   and 
for  the  separate  governments,  who  will 
derive  great  part  of  their  revenue  from 
the  surplus  customs  income  of  the  gene- 
ral government,  a  sufficiency  of  money 
to  carry  on  their  work.     In  considering 
that  also,  we  must  not  lose  sight  of  the 
essential  condition  that  this  is  to  be  a 
federation  of  states,  and  not  a  single  go- 
vernment for  Australia.    I  will  make  that 
clear  later  on.     I  do  not  at  present  pro- 
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^  po8e  to  offer  any  observations  in  respect 
I  to  militaiy  and  naval  defences.  We  are 
all  agreed  that  there  must  be  one  com- 
mand— of  course,  there  must  be  sub>com- 
mands — ^but  those  are  matters  of  detail 
Concnrring,  as  I  do,  with  the  general 
propositions  which  you  have  laid  down  as 
to  the  general  functions  of  the  machine 
that  is  to  be  constructed,  I  wish  to  pro- 
ceed to  consider  the  question  of  the  legis- 
lative and  executive  power,  because  that 
is  the  machine  which  has  to  work,  and  it 
is  our  business,  if  we  are  capable  of  doing 
our  work — ^it  is  our  business  whether  we 
are  capable  or  not — to  devise  a  scheme  that 
will  work,  and  to  avoid  any  possible  or  prob- 
able sources  of  friction,  as  far  as  historical 
information  will  enable  us  to  do  so.  And 
here  let  me  insist  upon  the  essential  condi- 
tion— ^the  preliminary  condition — ^that  the 
separate  states  are  to  continue  as  autono- 
mous bodies,  surrendering  only  so  much  of 
their  powers  as  is  necessary  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  general  government  to  do 
for  them  collectively  what  they  cannot 
do  individually  for  themselves,  and  which 
they  cannot  do  as  a  collective  body  for 
themselves.  You  propose  that  there  shall 
be  a  psriiament  of  two  houses — a  senate 
and  a  house  of  representatives,  you  pro- 
pose to  call  them,  and  I  know  of  no  better 
terms — ^that  in  one  the  states  shall  be  repre- 
sented equally,  and  in  the  other  the  people 
of  Australia  iu  proportion  to  population. 
What  does  that  mean  I  I  ask  hon.  gen- 
tlemen here  to  consider  the  full  extent  of 
all  that  IS  involved  in  the  proposition,  be- 
cause I  take  it  that  it  is  the  key  to  the 
whole  of  what  follows.  For  it  means  this, 
in  thA  language  of  one  of  the  writers  of 
those  admirable  papers  which  we  have  all 
read,  written  for  the  purpose  of  inducing 
the  American  States  and  the  state  of 
New  Tork,  in  particular,  to  adopt  the 
federal  constitution  of  America — ^that  every 
law  submitted  to  the  federal  parliament 
i^udl  receive  the  assent  of  the  majority 


of  the  people,  and  also  the  assent  of  the 
majority  of  the  states.  That  is  the  essen- 
tial condition  of  the  American  Constitu- 
tion. It  has  given  rise,  no  doubt,  to  much 
friction;  but  any  form  of  government 
probably  will,  unless  one  body  is  abso- 
lutely preponderating  in  power.  But  that 
is  a  condition  absolutely  new  to  us  in  Aus- 
tralia. It  is  absolutely  new  to  us  in  the 
British  empire,  that  every  law  shall  receive 
the  assent  of  a  majority  of  the  people,  as 
well  as  of  a  majority  of  the  states.  And  I 
particularly  wish  hon.  gentlemen  here  to 
consider  how  that  will  affect  the  concluding 
words  of  this  first  proposal  as  to  the  form 
of  the  constitution,  and  also  how  it  will  affect 
the  relationship  of  the  executive  to  the  par- 
liament— that  everything  has  to  receive 
the  assent  of  the  majority  of  the  people 
and  the  assent  of  the  majority  of  the  states. 
Our  present  system  in  the  colonies  and  in 
the  British  Parliament,  as  well  as  in  that 
of  Canada,  is  that  one  house  has  a  pre- 
ponderating influenca  It  is  practically 
sufficient  for  most  purposes  of  government 
that  a  measure  should  commend  itself  to 
that  house,  and  if  it  commends  itself  to 
that  house  it  will  sooner  or  later  have  the 
force  of  law.  The  other  house  is  a  weaker, 
not  so  independent  a  body ;  it  can  exer- 
cise at  most  a  power  of  delay  to  prevent 
undue  haste  in  government ;  but  sooner  or 
later  it  has  to  give  way.  But  if  you  re- 
cognise the  principle — and  I  think  we 
must  if  we  are  to  get  federation  of  the 
Australian  colonies — that  the  states  must 
also  concur  by  a  majority  in  every  pro- 
posal, then  one  house  cannot  have  that 
preponderating  influence.  There  must  be 
on  all  important  matters  a  deliberate  and 
not  a  co^oed  concurrence  of  the  two  branches 
of  the  legislature.  As  to  the  constitution 
of  the  senate,  I  may  be  permitted  to  say 
that  I  believe  it  can  only  be  satisfactorily 
framed  on  a  basis  such  as  is  indicated  in 
the  resolution,  that  there  shall  be  an  equal 
number  of  members  from  each  state,  and 
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that  they  shall  retire  periodically;  that  is  to 
say,  it  shall  be  a  body  incapable  of  disso- 
lution— a  continuous  body  periodically  re- 
newed by  the  vacation  of  office  of  a  portion 
of  its  members.  The  number  of  years  that 
they  should  hold  office,  is  entirely  a  matter  of 
detail.  In  respect  to  the  concluding  words 
of  the  resolution,  in  which  you  propose  that 
the  lower  house  shall  have  the  sole  power 
of  originating  and  amending  all  bills  appro- 
priating revenue  or  imposing  taxation,  I 
desire  to  say  that  as  at  present  advised  it 
seems  to  me  that  that  is  quite  inconsistent 
with  the  independent  existence  of  the 
senate  as  representing  the  separate  states. 
The  functions  of  a  legislative  council  are 
all  more  or  less  supposed  to  be  founded  on 
those  of  the  House  of  Lords,  the  powers 
of  which  have  become  considerably  dimin- 
ished, and  are  now  principally  those  of  a 
checking  and  a  useful  revising  body.  This 
is  the  case  with  regard  to  our  councils, 
especially  the  nominee  bodies  which  exist 
in  many  of  the  colonies.  The  elective 
councils  have  a  more  real  control ;  but  in 
all  great  contests  between  the  two  houses 
of  parliament,  one  representing  the  whole 
body  of  the  people,  and  the  other  repre- 
senting only  part  of  them,  the  body  repre- 
senting only  part  of  the  people  has  neces- 
sarily had  to  give  way  ;  and  it  has  become 
recognised  that  the  two  houses  have  not 
in  substance,  although  they  have  in  form, 
equal  authority  in  the  state.  I  understand 
that  the  first  part  of  this  proposition  in- 
volves the  ^sumption  that  the  two  houses 
shall  have  equal  powers,  and  that  all  that 
is  to  be  done  shall  be  by  the  concurrence 
of  the  people  and  the  states.  If  that  is  so, 
I  take  it  that  the  least  you  can  give  to  the 
house  representing  the  states  as  states,  is 
an  absolute  power  of  veto  upon  anything 
that  the  majority  of  the  states  think  ought 
not  to  be  adopted.  I  will  illustrate  that 
by  one  or  two  probable  instancea  The 
limitation  suggested  in  this  resolution  is 
merely  as  to  bills  originating  the  appropria- 
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tion  of  revenue  or  imposing  taxes.  That 
is,  indeed,  the  only  restriction  that  is  in 
form  adopted  in  any  of  the  constitutions 
we  have.  Kor  do  I  suggest  for  a  moment 
that  any  but  the  house  representing  the 
people  directly  should  have  the  power  of 
originating  taxation,  or  of  originating  ex- 
penditure. But  if  every  law  has  to  re- 
ceive the  approval  of  the  majority  of  the 
people  as  well  as  of  the  majority  of  the 
states,  it  follows  that  they  must  have  the 
power  of  refusing  their  assent  to  any  pro- 
posed taxation  or  toa-ny  proposed  expendi- 
tura 

Mr.  Playford  :  That  is  involved  in  the 
resolution ! 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH :  It  appears 
to  me  that  the  resolution  strikes  at  that 
altogether.  Suppose  that  it  was  proposed 
by  the  persons  having  the  conduct  of  busi- 
ness in  the  house  of  representatives  to  ex- 
pend a  large  sum  of  money,  say,  in  estab- 
lishinga  federal  arsenalin  a  particular  place, 
or  in  raising  a  large  body  of  troops,  and 
suppose  that  the  proposal  were  embodied, 
as  it  might  well  be,  in  an  appropriation 
bill,  should  the  senate  representing  the 
states  have  the  power  to  veto  that  expen- 
diture, or  should  it  not?  That  is  the 
form  in  which  the  question  has  arisen  in 
the  various  colonies.  It  may  be  in  Austi-a- 
lia,  where  we  have  some  very  large  colonies 
and  some  very  small  ones,  that  a  majority 
representing,  perhaps,  two  colonies  onlji 
would  have  practically  the  power  of  en- 
forcing that  expenditure  against  the  will 
of  the  majority  of  the  states.  And  they 
would  have  it,  if  it  were  not  competent 
for  the  senate  representing  the  states  to 
exercise  the  power  of  veto  as  to  any 
item  of  expenditure  of  whicli  they  disap- 
proved. That  is  a  matter  which  must  be 
considered,  and  I  bring  it  up  at  this  early 
stage  because  it  requires  the  fullest  con- 
sideration from  every  gentleman  present. 
We  must  know  exactly  what  we  mean— 
whether  we  mean  that  the  senate  repre- 
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senting  the  states  is  to  have  the  power 
of  vetoing  any  law  or  anything  in  the 
nature  of  a  law,  because  the  authorisation 
of  expenditure  for  important  purposes  is 
in  the  nature  of  a  law,  or  whether  we  do 
not  mean  that  We  must  make  up  our 
minds  as  to  what  we  do  mean.  When 
we  have  done  that  we  can  easily  express 
our  meaning.  I  cannot  see  at  present  how 
it  is  possible  for  the  lower  house  alone  to 
have  practically  uncontrolled  authority 
over  expenditure ;  how  it  is  possible  to 
reconcile  that  principle  with  the  principle 
that  everything  done  by  the  federal  legis- 
lature must  have  the  assent  of  a  majority 
of  the  statea  I  hope  that  hon.  gentlemen 
will  consider  the  matter  and  address  them- 
selves to  it.  I  have  no  hesitation  in  ex- 
pressing what  I  believe  to  be  the  true 
solution  of  the  question,  not  only  as  a  mat- 
ter of  pi'actical  necessity  for  the  purpose 
of  establishing  a  federal  constitution,  bat 
the  best  adapted  for  its  stability  when  es- 
tablished. I  do  not  think  that  the  smaller 
Australian  colonies  will  be  content  to  re- 
linquish the  power  of  exercising  the  veto 
by  a  majority  of  states  in  regard  to  any 
proposal  in  the  federal  legislature,  and  I 
do  not  think  it  desirable  that  they  should 
do  so,  because  it  would  be  departing  from 
the  fundamental  principle  enunciated  in 
the  first  resolution,  that  we  are  only  surren- 
dering to  the  general  government  what  is 
absolutely  necessary  for  the  benefit  of  the 
whole  of  Australia,  leaving  to  the  several 
states  their  autonomy.  If  we  leave  to  the 
states  a  power  of  autonomy  as  ample  as 
the  resolution  indicates,  we  must  leave 
them  their  individual  existence  as  state 
entities  capable  individually  of  voting  as 
states  in  favour  of  or  in  opposition  to  any 
proposed  federal  legislation.  Without 
that  a  source  of  friction  will  exist  for  the 
future.  It  may  bo  said  that  we  are  not 
familiar  with  this  form  of  constitution. 
In  the  British  empire  there  is  no  instance 
of  two  houses  of  parliament  having  co- 
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ordinate  authority;  but  we  have  an  in* 
stance  of  it  in  America. 

Mr.  Playford  :  We  shall  have  to  have 
an  executive  I 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH  :  I  will 
come  to  that  directly.  These  are  questions 
which  lie  at  the  root  of  the  whole  matter, 
and  until  we  know  our  own  minds 
upon  them  we  cannot  make  much  pro- 
gress in  any  matters  of  detail.  It  was 
pointed  out  early  in  the  history  of  America 
that  there  was  great  danger  of  friction  be- 
tween the  two  houses  differently  consti- 
tuted. It  is  said  it  was  only  a  compro- 
mise— that  no  one  thought  it  was  the  best 
plan  at  that  time,  but  it  was  the  only 
compromise  possible.  I  believe  myself,  as 
I  said  just  now,  it  is  the  only  compromise 
possible  now,  and  it  is  proposed  in  these 
resolutions.  I  also  believe  from  the 
history  of  America  for  100  years  that  it 
was  the  best  plan  that  could  be  devised, 
and  that  we  should  do  well  to  follow  it, 
as  you  do,  sir.  But  I  also  desire  at  the 
present  moment  to  point  out  the  necessary 
consequence  of  adopting  that  principle, 
that  we  may  know  exactly  what  we  are- 
doing.  I  will  not  further  occupy  time  on* 
that  matter.  I  desire  at  present  rather  to 
indicate  these  questions,  which  must  neces- 
sarily be  considered  and  solved  as  prelimi- 
nary questions,  than  to  argue  at  great 
length  in  support  of  any  of  them.  Indeed, 
sir,  I  desire  to  follow  your  example  this 
morning  of  brevity  as  far  as  possible. 
With  regard  to  the  judiciary  I  do  not  pro- 
pose to  occupy  the  time  of  the  Convention 
now.  I  believe  there  should  be  a  supreme^ 
court,  and  that  not  on  the  American  mode),, 
but  a  real  court  of  appeal  for  Australia 
from  all  tho  Australian  courts.  Whether 
it  should  be  absolutely  final,  or  whether 
there  should  be  under  any  conditions 
a  right  of  appeal  to  a  supreme  court 
representing  the  whole  empire,  differently 
constituted  certainly  from  that  which  now 
exercises  that  jurisdiction — whether  there 
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Bhould  be  such  an  ultimate  power  of  ap- 
peal under  conditions,  is  a  matter  which 
may  be  considered  later.  I  confess  that  on 
that  point  my  mind  is  open  to  conviction 
either  way.  But  next  to  the  question  of 
the  constitution  of  the  Parliament,  the 
legislative  body,  leaving  aside  the  ques- 
tion of  the  judiciary,  n^on  which  I  believe 
we  are  nearly  all  agreed — comes  the  ques- 
tion of  the  executive  government;  because^ 
after  all,  the  legislature  sits  only  sometimes, 
it  is  not  in  perpetual  session,  while  the 
work  of  the  government  must  be  carried 
on  every  day.  Now,  here  again,  the  ques- 
tion of  the  relationship  of  the  executive 
to  the  legislature  appears  on  the  threshold. 
We  are  accustomed  in  these  colonies,  as 
we  have  been  accustomed  from  our  read- 
ing of  the  history  of  the  United  Kingdom 
for  the  last  100  years — ^not  more,  not  so 
much  indeed — ^to  the  system  called  re- 
sponsible government,  and  I  will  venture 
to  say  that  there  are  many  misapprehen- 
sions as  to  what  is  the  essence  of  the 
«ystem  called  responsible  government. 
We  are  accustomed  to  think  that  the 
essence  of  responsible  government  is  this  : 
that  the  ministers  of  state  have  seats,  most 
of  them,  in  the  lower  house  of  the  legisla- 
ture, and  that  when  they  are  defeated  on 
an  important  measure  they  go  out  of 
office.  That  I  venture,  with  the  greatest 
submission,  to  say  is  only  an  accident  of 
responsible  government^  and  not  its  prin- 
ciple or  its  essence.  In  form — ^legal  form, 
I  mean,  statutory  form — so  far  as  our 
written  Constitution  goes,  and  so  far  as 
the  unwritten  and  partly  written  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  Kingdom  goes, 
the  system  depends  on  these  propositions 
— ^that  the  ministers  are  appointed  by  the 
head  of  the  state,  the  Sovereign,  or  her 
representative,  and  that  they  may  hold 
seats  in  Parliament  That  is  all  that  will 
be  found  in  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  They  are  appointed  by  the 
head  of  the  state,  and  some  of  them  may 
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hold  seats  in  Parliament — a  limited  num- 
ber. That  is  part  of  the  written  Con- 
stitution.  In  the  Australian  colonies, 
with  few  exceptions,  the  same  propositions 
are  the  only  ones  that  are  to  be  found  laid 
down  by  positive  law.  The  ministers  are 
appointed  by  the  head  of  the  state—tlie 
Sovereign's  representative — and  they  hold 
office  during  his  pleasure,  and  they  may, 
or  a  certain  number  may,  hold  seats  in 
Parliament  In  two  of  the  colonies,  I 
believe,  is  to  be  found  an  innovation,  an 
addition  to  this  proposition,  stereotyping 
in  formal  language  the  practice  that  has 
grown  up  in  Great  Britain  and  in  the 
other  colonies  since  the  system  of  respon- 
sible government  has  been  invented ;  that 
is,  that  some  of  the  ministers  shall  hold 
seats  in  Parliament  Victoria  and  Sooth 
Australia,  I  believe,  have  provisions  of 
that  kind. 

Mr.  Barton  :  And  Western  Australia! 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH  :  Bat  that 
is  not  common  by  any  means  to  the  system 
of  responsible  government,  as  it  is  known 
throughout  the  British  empire,  nor  as  it 
is  known  in  the  other  European  countries 
where  they  have  adopted,  after  profound 
stady,  what  they  believe  to  be  the  essential 
principles  of  the  British  Constitution  as  at 
present  administered. 

Mr.  Gillies  :  It  all  comes  to  the  same 
thing ! 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH  :  I  wish  to 
point  out  that  it  does  not  at  all  come  to  the 
same  thing.  And  here  I  would  again  refer 
to  that  fundamental  *  principle  that  the 
two  houses  are  differently  constituted,  and 
that  one  is  of  equal  authority  with  the 
other — ^the  one  represents  the  states  as 
states,  and  the  other  represents  the  people 
as  people.  Now  in  America  the  directly 
opposite  form  of  government  from  .that 
which  we  call  responsible  government 
has  been  adopted.  I  submit  with  great 
deference  that  the  essential  difference 
is  this  :  that  there  the  ministers  may  not 
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sit  in  Purliamenty  whereas  under  our  form 
of  government  ministers  may  sit  in  Parlia- 
aeuki  and  in  fMtu^ce  do.  In  the  other 
ionn  of  govenuaent  they  cannot  sit  in 
Farliamenti  they  are  expressly  dissociated 
from  Pariiament.  The  origin  of  this  dif- 
ference lies  in  the  &ust  that  the  framers 
of  the  American  Constitution  had  been 
frightened  by  the  tendency  then  lately  ex- 
hihited  in  the  United  Kingdom  of  min- 
isters to  overawe  Parliament^  and  they 
thonght  it  extremely  desirable  to  separate 
the  executive  and  legislative  branches  of 
govetnment,  following  the  arguments  of  a 
great  writer — ^I  should. rather  say  a  cele- 
brated writer — of  thoee  days,  Montes 
qQieu,  the  wisdom  of  whose  observations 
and  the  aoenracy  of  whose  deductions 
and  assomption  of  principles  may  be,  I 
sabmit  with  great  respect,  very  open  to 
doubt  Bat  the  Americans  adopted  that 
system — that  the  executive  shall  be  en- 
tirely dissociated  from  Parliament,  and 
therefore  may  not  sit  in  Parliament  As 
I  believe  tliat  the  history  of  the  American 
ConstitoUon  has  shown  the  wisdom  of 
having  two  houses  of  equal  and  co-ordinate 
authority,  so  also  has  it  shown  tlio  unwis- 
dom of  the  sysrtem  there  adopted  of  having 
ministera  dissoeiated,  and  the  executive 
government  entirely  dissociated,  from  the 
legislature.  It  has  taught  us  the  lesson  that 
the  character  of  legislation,  the  manner  of 
legislation,  and  Uie  result  of  legislation,  the 
orderly  conduct  of  busmessy  and  the  good 
government  of  tiie  country,  are  not  nearly 
80  well  attained  utider  the  American  sys- 
tem, where  the  executive  \&  dissociated 
from  Pariiament,  aa  under  the  system  we 
have^  where  practically  ministers  are  inti- 
mately associated  with  Parliament  But 
this  is  what  I  desire  to  point  out.  In 
America  we  have  the  system  of  two 
houses  with  co-ordinate  jurisdiction* 

Mr.  Baker  :  Not  quite  ! 

ffir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH  :  Well,  for 
the  purpose  I  am  speaking  of..    When  I 


use  the  word  co-ordinate,  I  use  it  with 
reference  to  what  I  said  before — that  the 
house  representing  the  states  must  concur 
in  every  law  that  is  passed.  We  have  had 
in  America  the  system  of  two  houses  with 
powers  co-ordinate  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  Gillies  :  No  \ 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH  :  I  say  co- 
ordinate  for  the  purpose  of  which  I  am 
speaking — ^that  the  states  must  concur  as 
well  as  the  people  in  the  passing  of  any 
law.  We  have  on  the  one  hand  the  system 
of  ministers  being  dissociated  and  excluded 
from  Pai'liament  We  have  on  the  other 
hand,  in  all  the  British-speaking  communi- 
ties, the  other  system — the  system  where 
one  house  is  practically  predominant,  and 
where  ministers  have  been  associated  with, 
and  have  practically,  during  the  last  fifty 
or  sixty  years,  depended  for  their  existence 
entirely  upon,  the  pleasure  of  the  Parlia- 
ment. Now,  what  is  proposed  to  be  done  ? 
We  propose,  as  I  understand  it,  assuming 
that  the  house  representing  the  states  is 
to  have  the  authority  which  I  think  it 
must  and  ought  to  have,  to  associate  with 
it  a  system  which  has  never  in  the  history 
of  the  world  been  tried  in  conjunction 
with  it  We  propose  to  have  an  executive 
government  having  possibly,  and  having 
probably,  seats  in  Parliament.  How  shall 
we  guarantee  that  the  machine  will  work 
if  wo  insist  that  these  ministers  shall  hold 
their  offices  in  form  as  well  as  in  reality, 
by  the  will  of  one  house  only  ?  Does  not 
the  possibility  of  a  very  serious  deadlock 
occur  heria  to  every  hon.  gentleman  at 
once  ?  The  majority  of  one  house  of  the 
legislature  will  certainly  be  made  up  of 
the  representatives  of  the  larger  colonics. 
Probably  two  colonies  in  that  house  will 
be  able  to  overshadow  all  the  rest. 

Mr.  Playford  :  Possibly  one  I 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH:  Possibly 
one  some  day  ;  but  almost  certainly  two 
at  no  distant  date.  Now,  that  majority 
representiog  the  people  of  these  two  states 
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in  that  house  T^ould  have  the  making 
and  unmaking  of  governments.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  would  be  an  independent 
body  in  the  constitution  representing  the 
states.  Suppose  that  independent  body 
in  the  Constitution  representing  the  states 
differed  from  these  two  states — and  I  look 
to  more  than  six  or  seven  states  in  this 
territory — suppose  they  differed  from  the 
house  of  representatives  representing  two 
states,  there  would  be  certainly  a  deadlock 
at  onca  Such  a  thing,  I  believe,  occurred 
in  one  of  the  neighbouring  colonies  not 
very  long  ago.  I  point  this  out  as  a  thing 
that  may  happen.  I  point  out  also  that 
the  experiment  we  propose  to  try  has 
never  yet  been  tried.  We  must  take  into 
consideration  the  existence  of  those  two 
forces  possibly  hostile,  even  probably  hos- 
tile, before,  say,  fifty  or  a  hundred  years 
are  over,  and  we  must  frame  our  constitu- 
tion in  such  a  way  that  it  will  work  if  that 
friction  does  arise. 

Mr.  FLA.YFOBD :  We  will  have  the  re- 
ferendum ;  we  will  do  it  that  way  ! 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH :  What  is 
the  way  to  do  it  I  am  not  now  consider- 
ing. But  I  hope  I  am  not  misunderstood 
in  calling  attention  to  that  difficulty  as 
likely  to  arise.  I  believe  myself  that  the 
system  which  we  call  responsible  govern- 
ment is  the  best  that  has  yet  been  invented 
in  the  history  of  the  world  for  carrying  on 
the  good  government  of  the  people,  and  I 
hope  that  it  will  be  instituted  in  the 
Federal  Government  of  Australia.  But, 
at  the  same  time,  I  desire  to  point  out  the 
greatpossibility — almostprobability — that 
that  system,  as  we  have  it  at  the  present 
time,  if  we  insist  upon  members  of  the 
executive  being  members  of  the  legisla- 
ture, and  insist  upon  their  C09imanding 
always  a  majority  in  one  house  of  the 
legislature,  may  not  work.  We  have  to 
devise  a  constitution  that  will  work,  that 
will  have  within  its  bounds  sufficient  scope 
to  allow  of  any  development.  I  would 
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point  out,  by  way  of  further  iUustratioD, 
that  under  the  Constitution  of  England, 
written  and  unwritten,  under  the  written 
Constitution  of  Canada,  New  South 
Wales,  and,  indeed,  of  all  the  coloDies, 
except  Victoria,  South  Australia,  and 
Western  Australia,  and  in  them  to  a 
limited  extent,  the  whole  system  of  the 
relationship  between  the  executive  and 
the  legislative  branches  might  be  changed 
in  practice  without  the  change  of  a  word 
in  the  written  Constitution. 

Mr.  Gillies  :  How  ? 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH  :  I  will  pro- 
ceed  to  show  how.  It  would  not  be  con- 
trary to  the  Constitution  of  New  South 
Wales,  or  of  Queensland,  or  of  Tasmania^ 
or  of  New  Zealand,  if  no  member  of  the 
Executive  had  a  seat  in  either  house  of 
the  legislatura  The  Constitution  wonld 
work  just  as  it  does  work.  The  ministers 
would  be  appointed  by  the  Governor  at 
her  Majesty's  representative.  They  would 
hold  office  during  his  pleasure,  and  if  the 
legislature  thought  that  that  was  a  more 
convenient  way  of  carrying  on  the  busi- 
ness, it  would  be  carried  on  in  that  way. 

Mr.  Gillies  :  And  tbey  would  play 
"  ducks  and  drakes''  with  the  business;  no 
one  would  be  responsible  ! 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH  :  I  believe 
myself  that  would  be  the  result  But  I 
do  not  profess  to  know  all  that  is  going  to 
happen  in  the  next  fifty  or  a  hundred  years. 
I  do  not  profess  to  say  that  our  experience 
in  the  Australian  colonies,  or  even  the 
experience  of  Great  Britain,  is  necessarily 
to  be  set  up  against  the  wisdom  of  America. 
I  give  credit  to  the  American  people  for 
having  a  good  deal  of  wisdom ;  and  al- 
though I  believe  their  system  is  not  nearly 
as  good  a  one  as  ours,  yet  some  people 
think  that  even  our  system  is  not  perfect^ 
and  contains  within  it  the  elements  of 
change. 

Mr.  Gillies  :  It  has  not  changed  for 
centuries ! 
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Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH  :  The  pre- 
sent system,  as  we  have  it,  has  not  been 
in  existence  for  one  century  or  nearly  one 
centory.  I  have  had  long  enough  experi- 
ence as  a  member  of  Parliament  and  as  a 
minister  to  have  seen  very  great  changes 
in  the  relationship  of  ministei*s  to  one 
another,  and  of  ministers  to  Parliament, 
in  the  Australian  colonies.  I  have  seen 
changes — chaiiges  occurring  from  time  to 
time.  Tou  do  not  see  the  change  when  it 
takes  place ;  but  if  you  look  back  fifteen 
or  twenty  years,  you  can  see  how  different 
things  are  in  many  respects,  compared 
with  what  they  were. 

Dr.  CocKBURH :  That  shows  the  advan- 
tage of  having  an  elastic  constitution  1 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH:  That  is 
the  conclusion  I  arrive  at — ^that  it  is  well 
to  have  a  constitution  so  elastic  as  to  allow 
of  any  neceasaiy  development  that  may 
take  placoL 

Mr.  Deakin  :  Capable  of  being  amended ! 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH:  Every- 
thing is  capable  of  being  amended.  But  I 
am  addressing  myself  to  the  problem  I 
understand  we  have  before  us,  of  a  consti- 
tution which  we  hope  will  work  like  the 
American  Constitution  has  worked  for  so 
many  years,  without  the  necessity  of  radical 
amendment.  Because,  bear  in  mind  the  diffi- 
culty of  amendment.  The  difficulty  of  an 
amendment  on  a  radical  question  like  that 
would  be  very  great  indeed.  I  am  not  by 
any  means  counselling  a  departure  from 
the  system  of  responsible  government, 
which  I  am  in  favour  of,  which  I  hope  will 
be  inaugurated,  and  which  I  hope  will 
continue  to  be  carried  on.  But  I  cannot 
shut  my  eyes  to  the  fact  that  the  senate 
representing  the  states  may  entirely  differ 
from  the  house  of  representatives  repre- 
senting the  people ;  and  that  if  it  is  laid 
down  as  a  principle  of  the  constitution 
that  the  Queen's  representative  is  bound 
to  dismiss  his  ministers  when  they  fail  to 
command  a  majority  in  the  people's  house. 


then  we  deliberately,  and  with  our  eyes 
open,  makeprovision  fora  very  serious  dead- 
lock occurring,  and  that  at  a  veiy  early 
period  in  the  history  of  the  Constitution* 

Mr.  Gillies  :  No  1 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH :  I  am  per- 
fectly aware  that  this  view  is  new  to  many 
hon.  members. 

Mr.  Gillies  :  Oh,  no  ! 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH  :  I  am  per- 
fectly  aware  that  this  view  is  new  to 
many  hon.  members  who  have  been  ac- 
customed to  think  that  the  essence  of  re- 
sponsible government  is  that  ministers 
should  sit  in  Parliament,  whereas  I  con- 
tend that  the  essence  is  that  ministers 
should  not  be  dissociated  from  Parliament 
Our  present  development  of  the  constitu- 
tion requires  them  to  sit  in  Parliament 
I  hope  that  will  continue  to  be  the  de- 
velopment But  I  say  we  are  laimching 
in  this  respect  upon  an  entirely  unknown 
sea.  Nobody  has  ever  tried  this  experi- 
ment of  a  government  depending  on  one 
house,  and  the  machinery  of  the  state 
equally  depending  upon  another. 

Mr.  Gordon  :  The  senate  will  probably 
be  the  better  house  of  the  two  ! 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH:  I  am 
quite  certain  that  the  senate  will  consider 
itself  quite  as  good  a  house  as  the  other 
house.  I  believe  also  that  the  state  legis- 
latures will  insist  upon  its  maintaining 
that  position.  I  hope  that  no  friction  of 
this  kind  will  arise ;  but  I  have  thought  it 
my  duty,  at  this  early  stage,  to  point  out 
the  apparent  inconsistency,  to  my  mind, 
of  the  system  of  giving  equal  powers  to 
the  states  as  represented  in  one  house,  and 
of  making  the  executive  government  de- 
pend for  its  existence  upon  the  other  house. 

Mr.  Gillies  :  It  must  be  so,  for  every 
house  that  has  got  the  responsibility  of  the 
money  must  have  the  control  1 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH :  The  hon. 
gentleman  interjects  that  it  must  be  so. 
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for  every  house  that  has  the  responsibility 
of  the  money  mast  have  the  ultimate 
control.  That  I  perfectly  concede.  One 
house  must  have  the  respcmsibility  of 
originating  expenditure,  and  of  originat- 
ing taxation ;  and,  therefore,  to  that  ex- 
tent it  will  have  a  controlling  effect,  and 
no  doubt  finance  is  at  the  root  of  every- 
thing. The  gov^nment  cannot  be  car- 
ried on  without  money.  But  there  are 
many  things  in  the  administration  of  go- 
vernment be£des  finance.  For  instance, 
this  development  might  occur,  and  might 
be  the  result  of  the  practical  experience 
of  fifty  years  or  a  hundred  years,  or,  per- 
haps, a  much  shorter  time — that  some  of 
her  Majesty's  ministers  controlling  particu- 
larly those  matters  with  which  it  is  spe- 
cially the  function  of  the  house  of  represen- 
tatives to  deal,  should  command  the  support 
of  that  house;  but  that  others,  administer- 
ing what  may  be  called  more  permanent 
departments,  should  be  independent  of 
it — that  there  should  be,  in  fact,  a  combi- 
nation of  the  two  forms  of  government; 
and  which  of  us  is -wise  enough  to  say  that 
our  successors  will  not  be  able  to  improve 
upon  anything  which  we  have  devised? 
Is  not  that  possible  1 

Mr.  Gillies  :  Quite  possible  j  but  what 
is  not  1 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH:  I  am 
pointing  out  that  we  are  launching  upon 
an  unknown  sea.  We  are  trying  to  lay 
dawn  two  hard  and  fast  lines,  which  are 
apparently  inconsistent  with  one  another, 
and  insisting  that  nevertheless  they  shall 
both  be  observed.  I  ask,  therefore,  that 
hon.  members  will  give  their  attention  to 
this,  and  that  in  considering  the  formar 
tion,  functions,  and  tenure  of  office  of  the 
executive,  they  will  endeavour  to  provide 
against  that  contingency,  by  making  such 
provision  that  whatever  the  wisdom  of  our 
successors  shall  find  to  be  best  it  may  be 
possible  for  them  to  do  without  the  ex- 
tremely inconvenient  method  of  a  revision 
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of  the  constitution  in  which  the  federal 
parliament,  as  well  as  aU  the  states^ 
must  collectively  concur.  A  difficulty  of 
that  kind  would  arise  in  a  time  of  great 
excitement.  It  is  not  like  the  difficulty 
of  making  a  law.  When  you  want  to 
make  a  law,  and  you  cannot  all  agree  in 
making  it,  there  is  simply  no  law  made, 
and  you  go  on  as  before.  But  the  govern- 
ment of  the  country  must  be  carried  on ; 
you  cannot  suspend  the  government  of  the 
country  while  you  call  a  constitutional 
convention,  and  get  the  consent  of  all  the 
stales  to  the  amendment.  Therefore,  it 
is  necessary  to  provide  for  it  in  our  con- 
stitution. I  have  referred  to  this  matter 
at  raUier  greater  length  than  I  should 
have  desired ;  but  it  is  a  matter  of  very 
great  importance,  and  it  underlies  the 
whole  of  our  work.  The  relative  conBti- 
tution  and  powers  of  the  two  houses  of 
legislature  underlie  the  whole  of  what  we 
have  to  do.  We  must  remember  that  it 
is  quite  new  to  all  of  us.  We  have  had 
no  experience  of  its  working.  We  are 
bound  to  put  ourselves  in  the  position  of 
men  sitting  in  one  house  or  the  other-— of 
men  sitting  in  the  senate  representing  a 
small  state,  and  feeling  bound  to  exercise  a 
controlling  influence  as  faras  it  can  beezer- 
cised ;  or  as  men  supported  by  a  large  ma- 
jority in  the  house  of  representatives,  and 
wishing  to  exercise  the  authority  that  men 
in  that  position  feel  they  ought  to  exercise. 
We  ought  to  put  ourselves  in  each  of  these 
positions  and  imagine  what  arguments  we 
should  be  likely  to  use  under  such  circum- 
stances. I  do  not  propose  to  move  any 
amendment  to  the  resolutions  now  before 
us.  I  apprehend  that  it  is  desirable,  for 
the  present,  that  the  discussion  should  be 
somewhat  general,  although  I  hope  that, 
before  the  resolutions  are  finally  put  from 
the  chair,  we  shall  have  an  opportunity, 
either  in  Committee  of  the  Whole  or  in 
some  other  way,  as  by  taking  the  resolu- 
tions seriatim,  to  propose  any  amendments 
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diat  hon.  gentlemen  may  think  desirable^ 
in  order  to  render  them  acceptable. 

ThePftESiDEsrr :  Before  the  hon.  mem- 
ber candndes,  I  desire  to  say  that  it  is  my 
intention,  on  the  floor  of  the  House,  to 
moTe  that  the  Convention  resolve  itself 
into  Committee  of  the  Whole  to  consider 
the  reaolations  in  detail. 

SirSAMUEL  GRIFFITH:  Ihavevery 
£ew  vords  more  to  say.  I  trust  I  have 
made  my  arguments  clear  to  hon.  gentle- 
men, whether  I  am  right  or  wrong.  I  am 
perfectly  open  to  conviction,  but  enter* 
tAi«wg  these  views  with  a  greater  or  less 
degree  of  confidence,  and  entertaining,  at 
any  rate^  the  idea  that  they  are  very  im- 
pCHrtant  matters  for  consideration,  I  thought 
it  my  duty  to  bring  them  forward  &>r  the 
oonaideKation  of  the  Convention  at  this 
early  stagey  because  they  certainly  ought  to 
be  folly  considered.  I  shall  only  indicate 
in  whai  rB^)ect  I  think  these  resoluticms 
may  be  modified,  not  with  a  desire  to  alter 
the  practical  result  at  which  the  Plresident 
aims  in  the  resolutions  that  he  has  sub- 
mitted— not  as  indicating  a  desire  that  the 
fedecation  should  not  in  practice  work 
upon  those  lines,  because  I  entirely  con- 
<air  with  them,  and  hope  that  the  ConTen- 
tion  will  concur  with  them — but  because  I 
desire  that  the  machine  may  be  made  one 
that  will  work,  and  of  which  its  framers 
will  not  be  ashamed.  I  have  indicated 
that  I  tbink  the  2nd  and  3rd  resolu- 
tiona  might  be  transposed,  the  coming 
into  operation  of  the  2nd  necessanly  fol* 
lowing  upon  practical  effect  being  given 
to  the  principle  laid  down  in  the  drd  re- 
solution. With  respect  to  defining  the 
powers  of  the  l^psktture,  I  would  respect- 
fully suggest  to  the  Convention  that  wo 
should  consider  whether  it  would  not  be 
better  to  declare  that  the  houee  of  repre- 
sentatiTes  should  have  the  sole  power  of 
originating  the  imposition  of  taxation 
and  the  appropriation  of  revenue,  leav- 
ing to  the  senate  representing  the  states 


the  power  of  veto,  which  they,  I  believe, 
vill  claim  upon  every  matter  of  legislation. 

Mr.  Gillies  :  But  not  amendment ! 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH :  Power  of 
veto — ^that  is,  amendment  by  omission, 
veto  in  part     That  is  what  I  mean. 

Hoy.  Members  :  No,  no  ! 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH ;  Veto  in 
part,  because  the  system  of  tacking  is  ab- 
solutely inconsistent  with  the  theory  <tf 
equal  authority. 

Mr.  Gillies  :  Does  the  hon.  member 
mean  that  the  senate  could  take  one  part 
and  leave  out  the  other ) 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH:  Suppose 
a  majority  of  the  house  of  representa- 
tives proposed  to  spend  £1,000,000  or 
£2,000,000,  raised  from  customs,  or  per- 
haps by  loan,  to  establish  an  arsenal  or  to 
establish  a  very  large  federal  force,  and  the 
majority  of  the  states  disapproved  of  it, 
they  ought  to  be  allowed  to  disapprove  of 
it^  whether  it  was  brought  in  as  a  separate 
bill  or  included  as  an  item  of  appropria* 
tion ;  that  is,  I  wish  that  the  power  of  veto 
should  be  a  real  one. 

An  Hon.  Membeb  :  Would  that  be  veto 
of  the  whole) 

Sir  SA3iUEL  GRIFFITH :  I  only  wish 
to  make  my  meaning  clear.  I  know  that 
that  power  is  exercised  in  some  of  the 
colonies  of  Australia  at  present,  not  that  I 
believe  in  its  being  done  under  our  present 
Constitution.  I  have  had  the  pleasure,  or 
rather  the  experience,  of  a  fight  with  the 
Legislative  Council  of  our  own  colony 
when  it  attempted  to  omit  an  item  in  the 
estimates,  but  it  became  law  all  the  same 
and  during  the  same  session.  I  do  not  in  the 
least  depart  from  that ;  but  I  am  pointing 
out  that  we  are  trying  a  new  experiment ; 
that  the  states  will  claim  the  power  of 
veto,  and  when  we  are  considering  the 
matter  de  novoy  as  we  now  are — not  deal- 
ing with  one  homogeneous  community  such 
as  we  have  to  deal  with  in  our  present 
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colonies,  -where  the  Upper  House  really 
is,  under  any  constitution  yet  devised, 
weaker  in  practice  than  the  other  House, 
so  that  the  principle  works  very  well — 
when  we  are  considering  a  thoroughly  new 
system,  it  does  not  follow  that  it  would  be 
best  to  adopt  the  same  system  which  we 
have  followed  up  to  the  present  time  under 
quite  different  conditions.  With  regard  to 
the  imposition  of  taxation,  I  would  not 
allow  the  senate  to  originate  taxation,  but 
I  would  allow  them  to  veto — to  refuse  to 
accept  taxation. 

An  Hon.  Member  :  Would  the  hon. 
member  allow  them  to  do  so  in  detail  ? 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH :  To  veto 
in  detail.  For  instance,  suppose  the  house 
of  representatives  proposed  to  impose  a 
land-tax,  and,  I  will  say,  an  income-tax 
together  in  one  bill,  why  should  not  the 
senate,  representing  the  states,  have  the 
power  of  dealing  with  each  proposal  ?  A 
land-tax  might  be  in  one  state  or  in  several 
states  a  most  just  and  proper  thing,  while 
in  other  states  it  might  be  most  unfair  and 
improper.  Soyrith  an  income-tax.  It  might 
be  very  fair,  it  might  be  easily  collected, 
convenient,  and  desirable  with  respect  to  one 
state,  while  it  might  be  absolutely  impos- 
sible with  respect  to  another.  Why  should 
not  the  senatehaye  the  power  of  veto?  Why 
should  not  the  senate  have  the  power  of 
saying,  "  We  will  have  tho  one,  but  not 
the  other  "  ?  Both  houses  would  have  to 
concur  in  the  omission.  I  maintain  that 
the  more  hon.  members  think  of  this  sub- 
ject the  more  they  will  see  the  necessity, 
if  we  are  to  have  two  houses,  one  repre- 
senting the  states  and  the  other  the  people, 
of  allowing  the  house  representing  the 
states  the  power  of  veto  in  detail  as  well 
as  in  the  whole,  instead  of  following  what 
is  really  an  artificial  growth  of  compara- 
tively recent  years  in  our  own  system  of 
two  houses  in  a  single  homogeneous  state* 

Mr.  Gillies  :  That  would  be  a  law  for 
one  province  and  not  for  another  I 
[Sir  Samuel  Griffith. 


Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH:  lam  sorry 
that  the  hon.  member  misapprehends  me. 
I  have  not  indicated  that  in  any  Tvay.  All 
that  I  have  endeavoured  to  convey  is  that 
a  law  which  might  commend  i^^elf  to  the 
majority  of  the  house  of  representatives  as 
suitable  to  the  states  they  represented, 
might  be  entirely,  unsuitable  to  all  the 
other  states,  and  those  states,  therefore, 
should  have  the  right  of  refusing  to  make 
such  a  general  law. 

Mr.  Gillies  :  That  is  exactly  what  I 
said! 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH  :  With  re- 
spect  to  the  executive,  the  suggestions  that 
I  would  offer  would  go  in  this  direction : 
Instead  of  providing  that  the  ministers 
shall  sit  in  Parliament  we  should  say  that 
they  may  sit  in  Parliament    I  have  doubts 
myself  whether  we  might  not  also  say  that 
their  term  of  office  should  depend  upon  their 
retaining  the  confidence  of  the  legislature ; 
but  it  should  be  provided  that  they  may,  not 
that  they  must,  sit  in  Parliament.    If  we 
do  that  and  do  no  more,  we  shall  have  gone 
as  far  as  it  was  ever  thought  necessary  to  go 
in  theUnited  Kingdom,  as  far  as  was  thought 
necessary  to  go  by  the  gentlemen  who  sat  in 
this  hall  many  years  ago,  and  who  framed 
the  Oonstitution  which  has  been  the  mother 
of  all  the  Australian  constitutions,  and  which 
has  certainly  stood  the  test  of  time.     They 
left  that  Constitution  open  to  further  de- 
velopment. It  has  had  further  development, 
and  it  will  have  much  more  de¥elopment. 
I  ask  hon.  gentlemen  in  considering  this 
question  to  be  careful  to  frame  the  Consti- 
tution in  such  a  manner  that,  whatever  de- 
velopments the  necessities  of  the  times  may 
require,  it  will  be  possible  to  adopt  them 
without  the  trouble  of  anything  like  a  dead- 
lock, or  the  interruption  of  the  executive 
government  of  the  country.     I  have  been 
much  longer  than  I  intended  in  addressing 
the  Convention,  but  I  have  endeavoured  to 
express  my  mindas  briefly  as  I  could.  How- 
ever, the  subject  is  a  large  one  and  must  be 
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dealt  viiB  folly,  and  I  hope  bon.  gentlemen 
-wiU  pardon  me  if  I  have  intruded  too  long 
upon  their  time. 

Mr.  FYSH :  As  an  exemplification  of 
"vhat  I  hope  will  be  the  great  principle 
vhich  must  be  established  before  the  work 
of  this  Convention  shall  be  closed — tho 
prindple  that  the  colonies,  at  any  rate  in 
oonnecUon  with  our  senatorial  work,  shall 
be  equal — ^I  rise  now  to  continue  the  debate 
upon  the  resolution  which  you  have  sub- 
mitted. I  make  no  excuse  other  than  the 
one  which  I  have  offered,  except  this  :  that 
X  am  aware  that  in  the  case  of  a 
nomber  of  fBatlemen  who  have  travelled 
from  all  parts  of  Australasia,  and  who 
lai^y  represent  the  executives  of  their 
▼arious  colonies,  they  are  here  not  so  much 
at  thdr  own  personal  inconvenience  as  at 
the  inconvenience  of  the  executives  which 
they  re]>resent  A  goodly  number  of  the 
ministers  of  the  Crown  of  all  our  colonies 
are  now  assembled  in  Sydney — some  600 
and  some  1,200  miles  away  from  their 
seats  of  government — and  practically  some 
of  the  executive  work  of  our  colonies  is  at 
a  standstill  while  we  are  present  hei*e.  It 
is,  therefore^  almost  an  absolute  necessity 
that  a  goodly  number  of  the  members  of 
govenmients  must  find  their  way  back,  at 
an  earlier  period  than  that  at  which  this 
Convention  can  close,  to  their  executive 
datieain  their  own  particular  localities. 
TJnder  these  circumstances,  I  think  it  is  of 
the  utmost  importance  that  there  shall  not 
be  one  day's  delay  in  proceeding  with  the 
important  business  which  wehave  before  us. 
Therefore,  although  I  was  desirous  to  await 
somewhat  the  issue  of  this  debate,  to  en* 
deavour,  perhaps,  to  gather  some  inspira- 
tion  from  what  might  be  said  by  various 
speakers  who  have  for  a  longer  period 
ruled  over  destinies  somewhat  greater 
than  those  which  I  have  had  the  pleasure 
of  presiding  over  in  the  smaller  colony  of 
Tasmania;  yet,  when  I  think  that  we  stand 
in  the  hall  which  is  memorable  by  reason 


of  great  difficulties  overcome,  by  spirits 
with  whom  I  hope  we  are  somewhat 
kindred — one  of  whose  portraits  looks 
down  upon  us  at  the  present  time— which 
portrait  reminds  us  of  the  difficulties 
which,  apparently,  may  embarrass  the  dis- 
cussion of  these  resolutions,  difficulties 
msBf  fft  whifih.  hure  bem  demifoed  to  ns 
by  the  hon.  member.  Sir  Samuel  Griffith 
— when  I  remember  what  has  been  done 
by  the  men  of  old,  who  framed  our  present 
constitutions,  which  we  have  been  work- 
ing under  for  thirty-five  or  forty  years,  I  am 
disposed  to  believe  that,  embarrassed  though 
we  may  be  by  the  conflicting  opinions — 
I  will  not  say  conflicting  interests,  for 
when  Australia  is  spoken  of  we  are  no 
longer  to  have  conflicting  interests — we 
shall  be  able  to  get  over  the  difficulties 
arising  from  those  conflicting  opinions 
which  may  be  expressed  in  this  chamber 
with  respect  to  these  various  resolutions. 
I  do  not  propose  to  follow  the  line  of  argu- 
ment adopted  by  the  hon.  member,  Sir 
Samuel  Griffith.  There  will  be  opportuni- 
ties of  doing  so,  as  you,  sir,  have  told  us,  in 
Committee.  And  if  you  had  not  an- 
notmced  that  it  was  your  puipose  to  move 
that  the  resolutions  be  considered  in  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole,  I  should  have 
deemed  it  my  duty  to  have  reminded  hon. 
members  that  subjects  so  important,  so 
diverse,  could  not  possibly  be  dealt  with 
by  a  body  sitting  as  we  now  are ;  but  that 
every  word  of  each  resolution  would  have 
to  be  weighed  and  debated.  That  cannot 
possibly  be  done  unless  the  House  finds  its 
way  into  Committee  of  the  Whole.  For 
these  reasons  I  purpose  to  address  myself 
only  to  general  principles,  to  what  I  deem  to 
be  the  essential  portions  of  these  resolutions, 
treating  the  matter  as  if  I  were  asking  for 
or  supporting  the  second  reading  of  a  bill, 
when  we  debate  principles  only,  and  not 
details.  Although  a  measure  may  be  100 
or  200  paragraphs  in  length,  whatever  may 
be  the  diverse  opinions  of  hon.  members 
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when  we  go  into  Oommittee,  it  is  only 
with  the  great  principles  of  the  bill  which 
we  are  supposed  to  deal  when  discussing 
its  second  reading.  Therefore,  for  my 
purpose,  I  may  limit  my  observations  to 
what  I  regard  as  the  essential  portions  o£ 
the  work  of  this  Convention.  I  feel  sure 
that  those  essential  portions  are  discovered 
in  the  three  great  points  of  commercial 
union,  of  defence,  and  what  I  ought  to 
have  taken  first — that  is,  what  is  known 
in  America  as  the  sovereignty  of  the 
states.  I  doubt  whether  the  general 
public  has  any  particular  interest  at  the 
present  moment  in  the  method  in  which 
you  will  frame  your  executive  and  ia 
the  mode  in  which  your  duties  will  be 
discharged.  But  I  believe  the  interest 
which  is  now  concentrated  around  this 
Convention  throughout  the  whole  of  the 
AustralasiiUL  colonies,  centres  around  those 
three  questions  which  I  have  named,  and 
it  is  with  respect  to  those  that  the  great 
masses  of  the  people  are  more  concerned 
than  they  are  with  any  other.  They  are 
more  concerned,  firstly,  as  to  what  portion 
of  the  rights  which  they  have  been  enjoy- 
ing for  nearly  forty  years  past  it  shall  be 
proposed  by  this  Convention  to  surrender. 
I  am  glad  that  the  term  ''  surrender  "  has 
been  used  in  the  first  resolution.  It  should 
be  indicative  to  all  those  whom  we  repre« 
sent  throughout  Australasia,  that  this 
Convention  is  unlikely  to  try  their  patience, 
to  try  their  spirit  of  justice,  in  asking 
them  to  surrender  any  rights  which  they 
consider  to  be  of  vital  importance  to  their 
local  autonomies,  that  it  is  unlikely  to  ask 
them  to  surrender  any  rights  which  will  not 
be  more  fittingly  discharged  by  the  greater 
executive  of  the  dominion  parliament. 
If,  therefore,  we  are  to  explain  in  connec- 
tion with  these  resolutions  what  we  mean 
by  surrender,  I  would  limit  my  explanation 
to  a  very  few  words.  I  say  that  it  will 
be  absplutely  unnecessary  to  ask  the  people 
of  these  colonies  to  surrender  to  the  do^ 
[Mr.  Fysh. 


minion  parliament  anything  which  can 
best  be  legislated  for  locally — anything 
which  cannot  be  best  legislated  for  by  a 
central  executive.     Now,   these  may  be 
far  embracing  words,  but  every  man  who 
runs  may  read  in  connection  with   an 
opinion  of  this  kind,  beoaose  he  himself 
will  be  able  as  well  as  any  of  us  to  detect 
what  it  is  that  is  best  discharged  locally. 
He  will  know  that,  with  respect  to  the 
great  future  progress  of  his  country,  it 
must  be  by  his  voice  that  the  extension  of 
itdlways  and  of  roads  must  be  continued. 
He  must  know  that  it  must  be  by  his  will 
and  consent  that  possibly  the  education  of 
the  people  shall  be  provided ;  and  he  mast 
know  that,  in  connection  with  the  various 
developments  of  his  own  province^  there 
can  be  no  interference  by  an  executive 
which  will  sit  1,000  miles  away,  and  which 
cannot,  except  in  regard  to  some  individual 
members  thereof,  have  so  close  an  identity 
with  the  work  in  which  he  is  engaged,  or 
such  R  knowledge  of  the  necessities  which 
surround  the  country  in  which  he  is  living, 
as  those  who  represent  him  in  the  local 
parliaments.     I  believe,  therefore,  that  we 
may  limit  our  explanation  of  the  term 
"  surrender  "  to  these  very  few  words,  and 
that  the  people  may  at  once  feel  sure  that 
this  Convention  is  unlikely  to  ask  them  to 
give  up  any  important  right ;  but  that  its 
purpose  will  be  to  continue  in  all  its 
harmony,  in  all  its  prestige,  the  position 
of  the  local  parliaments,  and  that  the  do- 
minion parliament,  the  great  executive  of 
the  higher  national  sphere  at  which  we  are 
to  arrive,  will  not  in  any  way  detract  from 
it     But  they  will  continue,  most  likelj, 
under  the  Constitution  under  which  they 
live,  to  have  the  right  of  appointing  their 
own  representatives  to  their  own  local  par- 
liaments, and,  possibly,  to  have  also  in 
connection  therewith  their  Upper  Chamber; 
and  certainly  in  all  matters  their  voice  will 
be  paramount.    Under  these  circumstances, 
I  deem  it  that  our  duty  in  connection 
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with  this  paragraph  of  the  roabluiion  will 
not  be  a  difficult  one.  We  are  not  likely 
to  disappoint  the  people ;  and  when  we 
come  to  questions  of  detail  we  shall  each 
be  prepared  to  agree^  I  have  no  doubt, 
Hiofit  readily,  as  to  what  work  of  the 
dominion  will  be  best  undertaken  by  the 
dominion  parliament,  and  what  will  be 
best  understood  and  undertaken  by  the 
local  parliaments.  But^  turning  from  this, 
-vhidi  I  believe  to  be  the  crux  of  the 
whole  position — because  it  is  to  the 
sovereign  rights  of  the  states  that  tho 
peo|>U^B  mind  is  more  directed  than  to  any 
other  mattttr — if  there  be  any  other  point 
whieh  they  are  oonsidering  more  deeply,  and 
which  affects  their  interest  more  deeply, 
it  ia  that  which  is  opened  up  by  the  great 
question  as  to  the  form  of  our  trading  be- 
tween each  other,  as  to  whether  it  is  to  be 
asit  has  beenin  thepast^  a  question  of  waste^ 
ful  competition  between  colonies — ^whether 
we  are  bound  to  continue  to  be  aliens  to 
each  other,  and  to  tax  our  very  children 
as  th^  pass  from  their  homes,  or  whether 
we  are  going  to  establish  something  which 
will  be  akin  to  the  commercial  btind  of 
Grermany — someUiing  which  will  enable  all 
the  goods,  all  the  manufactures,  all  the 
arrivals  in  the  various  ports  of  these  colo- 
nies to  pass  to  and  fro  through  every  other 
pofrt  without  fear,  let,  or  hindrance.  It 
is  in  connection  with  the  commercial  union 
of  these  colonies  that  the  people  are  more 
interested  in  our  proceedings,  I  think,  than 
in  connection  with  any  other  subject.  It 
is  a  question  which  affects  not  only  com- 
mercial mmi,  but  even  the  lowest  strata  of 
sociefy.  Our  working-classes  are  as  much 
interested  in  the  commercial  union,  which 
I  1k^  is  designed  in  these  resolutions,  as 
those  who  may  be  large  importers,  or  who 
may  be  supposed  to  hold  more  important 
positions  in  our  community*  And  when 
we  shall  have  become  a  union  of  commer- 
dally-established  people,  no  longer  com- 
peting with  each  other  in  connection  with 


matters  where  there  is  a  wasteful  compe- 
tition, but  shall  have  realised  all  the  ad< 
vantages  o£  a  great  corporation — of  a  great 
commercial  partnership,  then  I  think  will 
be  established  in  Australasia  the  greatest 
good  of  the  greatest  number,  and  the  people, 
the  great  masses  of  the  community,  will 
have  reason  to  be  grateful  that  this  Con- 
vention has  sat.  But  there  is  also  the 
other  third  important  point  to  which  your 
i»solutions  so  definitely  refer — I  allude  to 
the  question  of  defence.  It  is  marv-ellous 
that  we  can  for  so  long  a  period  have 
travelled  on  our  way  accumulating  wealth, 
distributing  our  commerce  all  over  the 
country,  sending  our  ships  into  almost  all 
seas,  and  yet  have  never  established  any 
reliable  defence  for  the  whole.  I  know 
that  a  great  number  of  individuals  con- 
sider the  probabilities  of  any  attack  upon 
these  shores  as  very  unlikely;  but  we 
must  always  be  prepared  for  the  unlikely, 
for  it  is  the  unlikely  which  too  often 
happens.  I  hold  that  we  have  no  re- 
liable forces  —  there  is  no  cohesion  in 
our  existing  forces  to  carry  out  the  great 
work  for  which  they  have  been  intended, 
and  for  which  large  expenditure  is  going 
on  year  by  year.  There  can  be  no  co- 
hesion where  the  links  are  distributed  in 
all  comers,  and  although  we,  as  public 
men,  have  sworn  allegiance  to  the  Crown, 
and  the  people  themselves  have  owned 
that  allegiance,  we  are  not  in  a  position 
to  defend  the  allegiance  which  we  owe, 
and  irrespective  of  this  fact,  since  we 
have  borrowed  over  £170,000,000  from 
our  creditors  in  all  parts  of  the  world, 
if  there  be  any  fear  of  some  desultory 
marauder  ever  attacking  some  of  these 
colonies  we  shall  find  commercially,  and 
in  connection  with  the  depreciated  value 
of  our  securities,  that  we  have  been 
living  in  a  fool's  paradise,  and  that  we 
should  have  been  much  wiser  had  we  dis- 
diarged  to  ourselves,  to  the  old  country 
whose  flag  we  have  reared,  and   to  the 
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creditors  whose  money  we  have  borrowed, 
the  responsibility  which  rests  upon  every 
English  community  of  defending  itself  from 
attacks,  from  whatever  quarter  they  may 
come.  The  hon.  member  who  has  just  re- 
sumed his  seat  may  possibly  have  borne  in 
mind  the  examples  in  connection  with  the 
position  of  the  upper  and  lower  branches  of 
the  legislature  and  their  relative  powers, 
which  havenow  existed  for  thirty-five  years, 
both  in  South  Australia  and  in  Tasmania. 
I  should  not  have  ventured  to  have  spoken 
about  Tasmania  in  this  relationship,  be- 
cause it  might  be  said  that  it  was  an  ex- 
ample which  did  not  bear  the  importance 
which  I  was  attaching  to  it,  did  I  not 
find  that  Tasmania  has  been  associated 
with  South  Australia  in  connection  with 
the  reading  of  the  same  Constitution — 
that  she  has  been  living  under  the  same 
Constitution,  and  that  some  of  the  same 
difficulties  have  arisen,  and  have  always 
been  fairly  overcome  in  the  end  in  both 
cases.  I  am  not  prepared  to  consider — or  if 
prepared  to  consider,  I  should  consider  it 
with  very  greatconcem — as  to  whether  it  is 
advisable  or  not  to  remove  from  what  may 
be  termed  the  senate  or  the  upper  house 
of  the  dominion  parliament,  any  right 
which  heretofore  we  had  given  to  our 
upper  house,  of  veto,  whether  in  respect 
of  ordinary  bills  or  in  respect  of  money 
bills.  We  have  lived  for  this  period  under 
a  right  which  we  have  seldom  felt  to  be 
grievous,  and  if  the  right  has  been  exer- 
cised by  the  Legislative  Council  its  exist- 
ence has  only  been  grievous  for  a  few 
days ;  and  that  which  has  been  resented 
at  the  time,  and  which  may  have  been 
hurtful  to  the  ministries  of  the  day,  has 
not  always  proved  to  be  detrimental  to 
community  and  to  the  people  as  a  whole ; 
but  the  very  check  which  has  been  exer- 
cised by  the  Legislative  Council,  I  believe 
I  may  say  of  South  Australia,  as  I  do  of 
Tasmania,  has  proved,  under  many  circum- 
stances, to  have  been  the  outcome  of  pru* 
[Afr.  Fyeh. 


denco ;  and  although  the  legislative  oouti- 
cils  may  not,  on  the  first  time  of  asking, 
have  given  the  ministers  all  the  taxation 
which  they  desired,  or  have  given  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people  in  the  popular 
branch  of  the  assembly  all  the  public  works 
which  they  needed,  yet  the  people  hare 
always  ruled  in  the  end,  and  the  Legis- 
lative Council  has  after  a  time  given  way. 
We  have  discovered  in  these  colonies  what 
has  been  so  long  ago  discovered  elsewhere, 
that,  in  the  end,  the  popular  voice  must 
rule;  and  certainly  we  admit  the  very 
principle  which  is  the  foundation  of  all 
our  liberties — ^that  taxation  and  represen- 
tation   must    go    hand     in    hand,   that 
where  the  representation   so    largely  is 
there  you  must  have  the  power  of  the 
purse.     But  we  do  not  consider  it  an  un- 
controlled power,  and  we  have  not  felt  any 
injury  from  the  fact  that  there  has,  occa- 
sionally, been  a  brake  put  upon  the  wheel  in 
connection  with  our  public  expenditure,  or 
in  connection  with  our  proposals  forschemes 
of  taxation.     I  should  therefore  view  with 
very  great  jealousy  a  departure  from  this 
principle — ^the  growth  of  the  practice  in 
connection  with  which  I  have  watched  for 
so  many  years — and  should  expect  the 
mover  of  these  resolutions,  in  laying  dovm 
so  great  a  departure  as  this  from  what  has 
been  the  principle,  at  any  rate,  in  two  of 
the  great  colonies  of  Australia 

Mr.  P1.AYP0RD  :  No  ! 

Mr.  FYSH  :  To  be  able  to  give  us 
exceedingly  sound  data  for  the  purposes 
and  objects  which  he  advocates ;  and  we 
shall  then,  in  regarding  those  objects,  take 
care  to  do  what  great  senators  and  states- 
men of  old  have  done  with  respect  to  the 
constitution  under  which  we  live — look 
well  ahead  to  see  that  we  are  not  commit- 
ting ourselves  to  that  unknown  sea  to 
which  Sir  Samuel  Griffith  has  alluded. 

Mr.  FLA.YFORD  :  No  I 

Mr.  FYSH :  Do  1  understand  the  hon. 
delegate  from  South  Australia  to  say  that 
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with  respect  to  the  colony  which  he  repre- 
sents they  have  not  found  this  practice  in 
the  main  satisfactory  t  History  only  re- 
cords one  very  important  instance  with 
respect  to  South  Australia  where  there  has 
been  such  a  diversity  of  opinion  as  to  lead 
to  a  rupture,  and  what  was  the  result  of 
that  great  diversity  of  opinion  ?  If  I  am 
r%hty  the  popular  branch  of  the  legisla- 
ture did  in  the  end  win,  and  those  houses 
of  Parliament  which  stand  as  a  credit  to 
South  Australia  to-day  have  afforded  an 
example  of  what  I  have  been  alluding  to. 
I  do  not  purpose,  having  said  there  were 
three  important  principles  which  would 
govern  me  in  connection  with  these  mat- 
ters, to  follow  those  points  which  are  so 
much  better  dealt  with  by  the  law  officers 
of  the  various  governments,  whom  I  am 
pleased  to  know  are  associated  with  us  in 
this  work,  but  that  we  ought  to  have  a 
judiciary  which  shall  be  a  federal  court  for 
the  whole  of  Australasia  must  be  apparent 
to  all  of  us,  whether  we  are,  or  are  not, 
laigely  engaged  in  trade.  Those  who  have 
been  making  the  laws  of  their  own  colo- 
nies, and  those  whose  businesses  have 
compelled  the  making  of  these  laws,  have 
felt  the  disadvantages  of  the  incongruity 
of  the  bankruptcy  acts,  and,  domestically, 
we  regard  our  marriage  and  divorce  laws 
as  great  incongruities  ;  and  when  we  free 
our  ports  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
regulations  as  to  the  navigation  of  our 
fleets,  and  matters  connected  with  our 
quarantine  ports,  and  various  other  subjects 
of  that  kind,  must  be  a  federal  concern ; 
but  as  to  whether  it  may  be  wise  to  be  so 
self-contained  in  Australasia  in  connection 
with  our  judiciary  system  as  not  to  permit 
an  appeal  outside  of  Australasia  must  be  a 
matter  of  which  I  trust  the  law  officers 
which  are  so  well  representing  their  respec- 
tive colonies  here  will  put  clearly  before  the 
Convention.  I  lean  strongly  to  the  hope 
that  the  time  is  coming  in  Australasia  when 
we  shall  be  as  self-contained  in  law  and 


in  manufactures  as  we  are  self-contained 
in  climate  and  ability  to  provide  for  our- 
selves not  only  the  ordinary  and  oommoii 
necessaries  of  life,  but  all  those  luxuries 
which  experience  and  wealth  brings.  We 
are  warned  by  our  very  wealth  and  pro- 
gress that  there  must  be  unanimity  before 
this  Convention  closes  its  debates.  I  am 
glad,  therefore,  that  you,  sir,  set  a  spirit 
of  compromise,  which  I  hope  will  continue 
day  by  day  to  be  manifested  by  every  mem- 
ber. I  recognise  the  fact  that  no  great 
good  can  be  accomplished  in  a  convention 
of  this  kind  any  more  than  among  cabinets 
and  legislators,  unless  we  are  prepared  to 
admit  that  wisdom  does  not  rest  with  in- 
dividuals; but  that  there  is  a  collective 
wisdom  in  the  Convention  that  is  gathered 
together  I  have  great  faith,  and  in  it  and 
upon  it  I  rely  to  overcome  all  difficulties, 
even  such  as  those  to  which  Sir  Samuel 
Griffith  has  referred,  so  that  we  may  be  able 
to  take  back  to  our  respective  parliaments 
the  Constitution  which  we  are  charged  to 
prepare  for  them,  and  it  will  be  a  very  great 
disappointment,  I  believe,  to  every  pro- 
vince in  Australasia  if  anything  shall  occur 
in  the  course  of  our  debates,  or  if  any  great 
point  shall  arise  about  which  we  cannot 
clearly  see  our  way  to  meet  at  the  table  and 
to  effect  some  compromise  upon — a  compro- 
mise which  shall  at  once  be  judicious  to  the 
opinions  of  the  various  hon.  delegates,  hon- 
orable to  the  whole  of  them,  and  satisfactory 
to  the  communities  which  we  serve. 

Mr.  MUNRO :  After  hearing  your  very 
important  and  interesting  speech,  sir,  and 
that  of  my  hon.  f  riend,the  Premier  of  Queens- 
land, and  also  of  the  Premier  of  Tasmania, 
and  having  these  very  important  resolu- 
tions before  us  for  our  consideration,  I  think 
we  shall  require  at  least  one  night  to  think 
over  them.     For  that  reason  I  move : 

That  the  dehate  be  now  adjourned. 

Colonel  Smith  seconded  the  motion. 

Motion  agreed  to ;  debate  adjourned. 
Convention  adjourned  at  4  p.m. 

First  day. 
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IM«ral  ConBtitQtion  (second  dBo's  debate>-T6l^grun 
from  the  Qaeen— Federal  Ck>iMtittttion  (second  day's 
debate  resatned). 


The  Pbesident  took  the  chair  at  11  a.in. 
FEDERAL  CONSTITUTION. 

SECOND  day's  D3£BATE. 

Debate  resumed  on  resolutions  proposed 
by  Sir  Henry  Farkes  {vide  page  23). 

Mr.  MTJNRO :  Mr.  President,  in  rising 
to  address  myself  to  the  important  sub- 
ject before  the  Convention,  I  have  very 
great  pleasure  in  congratulating  yon  upon 
the  very  excellent  address  you  gave  us 
yesterday.  It  appeared  to  me  that  it  was 
conceived  in  the  proper  spirit  Whilst 
conciliatory  to  all  of  us,  and  giving  us 
good  advice  as  to  how  the  business  should 
proceed,  it  was,  at  the  same  time,  very 
clear  and  very  distinct  as  to  the  principles 
upon  which  the  Constitution  ought  to  be 
founded.  I  confess  that  I  felt  very  much 
relieved  from  anxiety  on  hearing  the  man- 
ner in  which  you  laid  down  to  us  how  our 
Constitution  ought  to  be  formed,  because 
I  felt^  as  the  hon.  member,  Sir  Samuel 
Griffith,  indicated  later  on,  that  we  were  sur- 
rounded with  a  large  number  of  difficulties 
— <lifficulties  which  we  must  endeavour  to 
overcome  as  best  we  can.  At  the  same 
time,  you,  sir,  indicated  to  us  the  lines 
upon  which  we  should  proceed ;  and  I 
feel  assured  that  all  the  members  of  the 
Convention  will  feel  grateful  to  you  for 
the  indication  you  gave  them  of  your 
views  with  regard  to  that  matter.  Now, 
'I  may  say  that  whilst  the  speech  was  very 
conciliatory,  it  at  the  same  time  followed 
very  closely  the  instructions  which  we,  as 
delegates,  have  received.  "We  have  come 
here  to  frame  a  constitution,  and  the  in- 
structions that  were  given  to  us,  I  am 
happy  to  say,  are  very  clearly  laid  down 
by  the  hon.  member,  Mr.  Baker,  in  the 
book  whichhewasgood  enough  todiatribute 


amongst  us.     He  puts  it  in  this  form: 
That  it  is  desirable  there  should  be  a 
union  of  the  Australian  colonies.    That 
is  one  of  the  principles  that  has  already 
been   settled    by    all    our    parliaments. 
Seoond,  that  such  union   should  be  an 
eariy  one— that  is,  that  we  should  remove 
all  difficulties  in  the  way  in  order  that  the 
union  should  take  place  at  as  early  a  date 
as  possibla      Third,  that  it   should  be 
under  the  Crown*     Now,  I  am  quite  sure 
that  is  one  of  the  most  important  condi- 
tions of  all  with  which  we  have  to  deal- 
that  the  union  that  is  to  take  place  shall 
b«L  a  union  under  the  Crown.     Fourth, 
that  it  skoold  be  under  one  legislative  and 
executive  govemttent.     That  also  is  laid 
down  by  our  various  parfiamentsi    Fifth, 
that  it  should  be  on  principles  just  to  the 
several  colonies.   I  think  these  two  points 
are  the  points  upon  which  we  shall  £nd 
the  greatest  difficulty  in  arriving  at  con- 
clusions which  will  be  in  accordance  with 
the  instructions  we  have  received,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  which  will  enable  us  to 
form  such  a  constitution  as  will  be  vala- 
able  for  the  colonies.     I  confess  I  agree 
very  much  with  the  President  in  his  ^^ 
marks  as  to  the  union  of  the  colonies,  and 
as  to  his  remarks  in  the  direction  that  the 
government  we  are  to  form  must  be  a 
stable  government ;  that  it  must  be  sach 
as  will  be  able  to  carry  out  effectively  not 
only  the  making  of  laws  for  the  federated 
colonies,  but  at  the  same  time,  as  an  ex- 
ecutive, will  be  able  to  carry  out  its  own 
decisions  and  requirements,   to  preserve 
itself  as  a  government  for  all  the  colonies. 
You  also  laid  down  that  it  must  be  a  go- 
vernment as  nearly  as  possible  in  accord- 
ance with   the  principles  of  the  British 
Constitution,  that  is  to  say,  that  the  min- 
istry must  be  a  responsible  ministry,  and 
that  the  house  of  representatives  must  re- 
present the  whole  of  the  people.    These 
matters  were  very  clearly  laid  down  in 
your  addres&     I  also  gathered  from  your 
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remarics  tliat  joa  were  in  favour  of  th3 
oltiiiiate  power,  that  is,  the  final  decision 
in  regard  to  the  finances,  being  in  the 
house  of  representatives.  I  know  that  my 
faon.  friend.  Sir  Samnel  Griffith,  went  in 
Another  direction,  thongh  not  veiy  clearly  -, 
but  you,  sir,  were  very  dear  upon  this 
point.  Sir  Samuel  Griffith,  while  prac- 
tically agreeing  with  the  President  with 
regsxd  to  these  views^  appeared  to  me  to 
1m  surroanded  by  doubts  and  difficulties. 
I  was  sorry  that  he  did  not  try  to  solve 
those  doubts  himself,  because  it  is  scarcely 
fair  to  us  who  have  not  studied  this  matter 
from  the  legal  point  of  view,  as  the  hon. 
member  has  done,  to  have  submitted  to  us 
a  number  of  riddles  which  we  are  asked  to 
solve; 

Sir  Sawtsl  Gbiffith  :  I  thought  I  did 
noire  them  1 

Mr.  MUNRO :  Well,  if  the  hon.  mem- 
ber solved  them,  as  far  as  my  listening  to 
him  was  concerned,  and  my  reading  of 
his  speedi  a  second  time  this  morning,  I 
really  saw  no  solution — none  whatever. 
As  far  as  I  could  gather  he  favoured  a 
constitutional  government;  but  he  doubted 
whether  constitutional  government  would 
work — and  whilst  he  informed  us  that  he 
had  grave  doubts  as  to  constitutional  go- 
vernment working  under  our  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances, he  did  not  indicate  to  us  what 
sort  of  government  would  work,  and  that 
is  the  difficulty  which  concerns  me  in  this 
matter.  If  he  had  said  to  us,  "  Well,  I  feel 
sure,  after  giving  full  consideration  to  this 
matter,  that  a  constitutional  form  of  go- 
vernment will  not  work  with  a  senate  and 
a  house  of  representatives — the  senate  re- 
presenting the  states,  and  the  house  of  re- 
presentatives representing  the  whole  of 
the  people — that  constitutional  govern:- 
ment  and  responsible  government  will  not 
work,"  it  might  have  been  different ;  but 
I  found  no  solution  of  the  difficulties  in 
the  hon.  gentleman's  remarks.  He  in- 
formed US   that  he  thought  the  senate 


ought  to  have  power  to  amend  money 
bills  with  a  view  to  avoiding  deadlocks. 

Sir    Samuel    Griffith  :    Vetoing  — 
amending  by  omission  1 

Mr.  MTJNRO :  I  admit  that  the  form 
of  amending  was  by  veto— that  is,  separ- 
ating one  portion  from  another,  vetoing 
one  portion,  and  allowing  another  por- 
tion to  pass.  At  the  same  time,  it  is 
purely  an  amendment.  To  omit  a  clause 
from  a  bill  is  to  amend  the  Inli  quite  as 
much  as  to  insert  a  clause.  The  hon. 
gentleman  pointed  out  that,  in  his  opinion, 
we  were  to  get  over  deadlocks  by  giving 
the  senate  power  to  amend  money  bills  by 
discriminative  veto,  if  I  may  so  call  it — 
that  they  were  to  have  a  veto  in  con- 
nection with  money  bills.  The  experi- 
ence of  the  past,  however,  tends  entirely 
in  a  different  direction.  It  is  entirely  in 
the  direction  of  showing  that  if  the  upper 
house  or  senate  has  the  power  of  amend 
ing  money  bills  it  makes  deadlocks  more 
certain  than  would  be  the  case  under  any 
other  circumstances,  because  if  we  did  not 
give  power  of  amendment  to  the  senate, 
eventually  the  house  of  representatives 
must  of  necessity  prevail,  because  the  people 
will  insist  on  their  views  being  carried  out 
But  if  you  give  the  power  of  amending 
money  bills  to^  the  senate,  the  result  will 
be  that  it  is  not  the  view  of  the  people 
that  will  prevail,  but  the  views  of  a  sec- 
tion of  the  peopla  The  hon.  gentleman 
was  good  enough  to  point  out  that,  suppos- 
ing two  of  the  larger  colonies  were  in 
favour  of  the  expenditure  of  £1,000,000 
on  an  arsenal,  or  on  defences,  or  anything 
of  that  kind,  and  a  majority  of  the  smaller 
colonies  combined  against  them,  unless  the 
senate  had  the  power  of  amendment  the 
result  would  be  that  the  will  of  the  ma- 
jority of  members  would  prevail.  Let  us 
take  the  reverse  of  that.  Let  us  take  the 
case  of  2,500,000  people  who  ought  to 
be  taxed  for  a  particular  purpose,  and 
250,000  people,  representing  some  of  the 

Second  day. 
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smaller  states,  are  to  have  the  power  of 
preventing  them  being  taxed  in  a  certain 
direction.  What  will  the  result  be?  The 
power  of  preventing  taxation  in  a  certain 
direction  must  absolutely  result  in  taxa* 
tion  in  another  direction  ;  and  the  result 
would  be  that  the  minority  would  govern 
the  majority.  That  would  be  the  prac- 
tical outcome  of  the  proposal.  If  the 
states,  through  the  senate,  are  going  to 
be  empowered  to  veto  the  proceedings 
of  the  house  of  representatives,  so  far  as 
money  matters  are  concerned,  and  prevent 
the  imposition  of  taxation  in  a  given  di- 
rection— if  the  minority  can  prevent  that, 
the  result  will  be  that  if  you  are  to 
carry  on  government  at  all,  as  you  must 
impose  taxation,  you  must  impose  that 
taxation  in  accordance  with  the  will  of 
the  minority.  Surely  that  is  not  what 
we  wish  to  be  done  ;  surely  this  Con- 
vention has  not  met  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  a  power  to  the  minority  of  the 
people  of  this  grand  dominion  to  impose 
taxation  on  the  majority  against  their  will. 
That  will  be  the  practical  result  of  Sir 
Samuel  Griffith's  proposal.  One  side  or 
another  must  give  way ;  and  if  the  majority 
are  bound  to  give  way,  the  result  must  be 
that  the  minority  will  rule.  Surely  that  is 
a  state  of  affairs  to  which- my  hon.  friend 
does  not  wish  to  bring  us. 

Mr.  Adye  Douglas  :  What  is  the  use  of 
the  senate,  then  ? 

Mr.  MUNRO  :  I  will  come  to  that  in 
a  moment;  I  am  only  dealing  with  the 
question  of  finance  at  present  The  hon. 
gentleman  also  puts  it  that  he  does  not 
think  the  government  or  the  executive 
should  be  responsible  to  the  house  of 
representatives. 

Sir  Samuel  Griffith  :  No,  no.  I  said 
nothing  of  the  kind.  I  said  I  did  not  think 
it  should  be  a  rigid  rule  of  the  constitution 
that  it  must  be  responsible  to  one  house 
only.  I  repeated  that  about  ten  times,  and 
I  thought  I  had  made  myself  clear, 
[Mr.  Munro, 


Mr.  MTJNRO :  I  admit  that  that  is 
clear  enough ;  but  to  whom  is  the  execu- 
tive to  be  responsible  ?  Is  it  to  be  respon- 
sible to  both  houses ;  will  it  be  absolutely 
necessary  to  have  a  vote  of  want  of  confi- 
dence in  both  chambers  to  remove  a  go- 
vernment 1    Is  that  what  is  proposed) 

Sir  Sakuel  Griffith  :  No,  no ! 

Mr.  MUNRO  :  I  really  want  to  under- 
stand where  we  are,  and  what  is  meant. 
If  the  vote  of  the  house  of  representatives 
is  not  sufficient  to  dislodge  a  government, 
what  is  sufficient?  What  is  to  be  the 
process  by  which  a  government  is  to  be 
dislodged.  What  is  to  be  the  process  bj 
which  a  government  is  to  be  removed  if 
the  house  of  representatives  has  not  the 
power  to  remove  them  ?  Whilst  the  boa 
gentleman  submitted  a  number  of  conun- 
drums to  us,  he  did  not  clearly  show  us 
how  to  get  out  of  the  difficulty.  I  fol- 
lowed the  hon.  gentleman  very  closely, 
and  I  read  his  speech  very  carefully  this 
morning  in  order  that  I  might  understand 
what  he  really  means ;  and  it  appears  to 
me  that  he  brings  us  into  this  difficulty. 
He  says,  "  I  do  not  want  this  constitu- 
tion to  provide  that  the  executive  shall  be 
responsible  to  the  house  of  representatives; 
I  want  the  responsibility  to  be  divided 
between  the  two  chambers."  But  he  has 
not  indicated  how  tliat  is  to  be  carried 
out;  how  the  two  chambers  are  to  act 
with  the  view  of  either  appointing  or  re- 
moving the  executive.  That  is  the  diffi- 
culty submitted  to  us,  the  difficulty  which 
we  do  not  get  over. 

Sir  Samuel  Griffith  :  I  propose  to 
leave  to  the  future  the  avoiding  of  these 
difficulties,  and  that  we  should  not  make 
difficulties  in  advance ! 

Mr.  MUNRO  :  I  understand  our  duty 
as  delegates  to  the  Convention  lies  in  this 
direction  :  that  we  are  to  form  a  stable  aud 
workable  government.  We  are  to  form 
a  constitution  which  will  be  so  workable 
that  all  interests  in  this  grand  dominion 
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'Will  be  as  fairly  represented  as  possible. 
We  must  have  the  instrument  sufficiently 
pliable  to  enable  ns  to  carry  on  business 
in  a  proper  manner.  If  we  do  not  carry 
this  out  we  shall  probably  form  an  institu- 
tion which  will  be  something  like  the  con- 
gress which  was  originally  formed  in  the 
United  States,  before  they  formed  the  Con- 
stitniion  which  now  exists,  and  in  regard 
to  which  this  is  said  in  "The  United 
States,  its  History  and  Constitution/'  by 
Alexander  Johnston,  page  79  : 

The  "Articles  of  Confederatioo,**  adopted  in 
1777,  were  thus  calculated  for  the  meridian  of 
the  state  legisUtares  which  were  to  pan  upon 
them.  The  new  government  was  to  be  merely 
"  a  Grm  league  of  friendship"  between  sovereign 
states,  which  were  to  retain  every  power  not 
"  erprenly  "  delegated  to  Congress ;  there  was 
to  be  one  house  of  oongreas,  in  which  each  state 
-was  to  have  an  equal  vote,  with  no  national 
executive  or  judiciary;  and  congress,  while 
keeping  the  power  to  borrow  money,  was  to 
have  so  power  to  levy  taxes,  or  to  provide  in 
any  way  for  payment  of  the  money  borrowed — 
only  to  make  recommendations  to  the  states,  or 
xequisttions  on  the  states,  which  thoy  pledged 
their  public  faith  to  obey.  The  states  were  for- 
Udden  to  make  treaties,  war,  or  peace,  to  grant 
titles  of  nobility,  to  keep  vessels  of  war  or 
soldiers,  or  to  lay  imposts  which  should  conflict 
irith  treaties  already  proposed  to  France  or 
Spain.  Important  measures  required  the  votes 
of  nine  of  the  thirteen  states,  and  amendments 
the  votes  of  alL  Congress  had  hardly  more  than 
an  adviaary  power  at  the  best.  It  had  n(^power 
to  prevent  or  punish  offences  against  its  own 
laws,  or  even  to  perform  effectively  the  duties 
enjoined  upon  it  by  the  articles  of  confedera- 
tion. It  alone  could  declare  war ;  but  it  had 
no  power  to  compel  the  enUstment,  arming,  or 
snpport  of  an  army.  It  alone  could  ^x  the 
needed  amount  of  revenue ;  but  the  taxes  could 
only  he  oolleoted  by  the  states  at  their  own 
pleasure.  It  idone  could  decide  disputes  be- 
tween the  states  ;  but  it  had  no  power  to  compel 
either  disputant  to  respect  or  obey  its  decisions. 
It  alone  could  make  treaties  with  foreign  nations, 
bat  it  had  no  power  to  prevent  individual  states 
from  violating  them.  Kven  commerce,  foreign 
and  domestic,  was  to  be  regulated  entirely  hy 
the  states^  and  it  was  not  long  before  state  sel* 
fiahness  began  to  show  itself  in  the  regulation  of 
duties  on  imports.  In  everything  the  states  were 
I> 


to  be  sovereign,  and  their  creature,  the  federal 
government,  was  to  have  only  strength  enough 
to  bind  the  states  into  nominal  unity,  and  only 
life  enough  to  assure  it  of  its  own  practical  im- 
potence. 

Surely  we  are  not  going  to  impose  a  form 
of  government  of  that  kind.  Surely  we 
do  not  want  to  have  a  government  which 
will  not  have  the  inherent  power  in  itself, 
and  a  constitution  which  will  not  give  the 
inherent  power  to  those  who,  represent  the 
whole  of  the  dominion,  to  carry  on  their 
own  business.  If  we  are  to  divide  that 
power  equally  in  connection  with  ques- 
tions of  finance,  between  the  senate  and 
the  house  of  representatives,  the  result 
would  absolutely  be  want  of  power  to 
carry  on  business  at  all. 

Sir  Samuel  Griffith  :  How  about  the 
United  States] 

Mr.  MCTNRO :  The  United  States  are 
in  a  totally  different  position.  In  the 
United  States  the  real  executive  power 
is  in  the  senate,  because  the  senate  can  veto 
the  appointments  made  by  the  President, 
and  there  is  no  responsible  government. 
We  are  now  dealing,  I  understand,  with 
the  idea  of  having  responsible  government 
in  this  dominion  of  ours.  I,  for  one,  be- 
lieve in  responsible  government.  It  is  the 
only  form  of  government  with  which  we 
are  familiar,  and  under  which  we  are  best 
able  to  do  our  business.  But  how  can  you 
have  responsible  government  if  you  have 
a  governor  calling  in  an  executive  as  his 
advisers,  and  if  after  that  executive  Las 
submitted  financial  measures  to  the  house 
of  representatives,  and  shown  that  they  are 
absolutely  necessary  for  the  good  of  the 
country,  the  senate  vetoes  the  measures. 
Where,  then,  does  the  responsibility  lie  1 
The  responsibility  must  lie  in  the  senate, 
not  in  the  house  of  representatives,  because 
if  the  senate  is  to  prevent  the  house  of 
representatives  canying  out  financial 
operations  the  result  is  that  the  senate  is 
supreme.  And  that  is  the  difference 
between  what  we  are  proposing  to  do,  and 
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what  has  occurred  in  the  United  Btatea 
I  quite  admit  that  the  United  Btates  sj^ 
tern  suits  them  ;  and  if  we  are  simply 
going  to  form  a  republic,  and  to  establish 
an  institution  in  which  the  executive  will 
not  be  in  Parliament,  and  will  not  be  re- 
sponsible, the  state  of  affairs  will  be  totally 
different.  But  I  am  contemplating  that 
this  Convention  has  in  view  the  formation 
of  true  responsible  government.  Now,  I 
quite  admit  that  in  the  Australian  colo- 
nies we  have  never  had  true  responsible 
government.  We  have  what  is  called  re- 
sponsible government,  but  we  have  not  re- 
sponsible government  in  reality.  If  we  had 
responsible  government  we  should  never 
have  had  the  troubles  wc  have  had  in  the 
past  in  i*egard  to  our  two  chambers.  If  our 
ministers  occupied  the  positions  they  ought 
to  occupy  under  a  dominion  government, 
and  such  as  are  occupied  by  the  British 
Qovemment 

Mr.  Gillies  :  Have  there  been  no 
troubles  in  England  under  responsible  go- 
vernment ] 

Mr.  MUNRO  :  I  admit  that  they  have 
had  troubles  there  and  everywhere  else. 
There  are  troubles  wherever  human  beings 
exist ;  but  I  say  that  whilst  there  may  be 
troubles,  we  are  not  called  upon  to  create 
them  ourselves  by  bringing  new  parties 
into  the  contract  who  will  be  bound  to 
cause  troubles  amongst  ua  The  hon.  mem- 
ber, Mr.  Fysh,  takes  a  more  hopeful  view 
of  the  situation,  and  whilst  leaning,  in 
some  respects,  towards  giving  some  power 
to  thesenate,  he  honestly  admits  that  the  ul- 
timate decision  must  be  with  the  house  of 
representatives ;  and  without  that  I  do  not 
see  how  we  are  to  form  a  proper  consii* 
tution  at  all.  I  was  well  pleased  indeed 
with  the  tone  of  hia  remarks  in  that  direo- 
tion.  I  thought,  he  being  a  member  (A  an 
upper  chamber,  that  his  leaning  might  be 
strongly  in  another  direction. 

Dr.   CooKBURK:  There  is  no  analogy 
between  a  senate  and  an  upper  chamber ! 
[Mr,  Munro. 


Mr.  MUNBO :  There  is  a  little  analogy; 
they  are  not  the  same,  I  admit. 

Sir  Thohas  McIlwraith  :  The  hon. 
member's  argument  is  founded  on  the  fact 
that  they  are  the  same  ! 

Mr.  MUNKO :  Oli,  no !  I  shall  come 
to  that  matter  directly.  I  am  only  deal- 
ing at  present  with  the  question  of* 
finance ;  I  am  only  dealing  with  tho  fact 
that  some  one  must  be  responsible  for  the 
finances.  You  cannot  arrange  the  finances 
of  a  country  by  having  co-ordinate  juris- 
diction in  two  chambers.  While  I  state 
what  I  have  stated  with  regard  to  the  re- 
marks of  the  President,  with  which  I  have 
already  stated  I  was  very  well  pleased 
indeed,  I  am  not  so  well  pleased  with  the 
resolutions.  While  you,  sir,  seemed  to  be 
very  clear  as  to  your  own  ideas  of  what 
sort  of  constitution  we  ought  to  have,  the 
resolutions  submitted  to  us  do  not  seem  to 
be  quite  so  clear  in  that  direction;  and 
looking  carefully  through  them  it  appeared 
to  me  that  there  was  something  wanting 
— ^that  is,  with  regard  to  the  first  series  of 
resolutions;  I  do  not  mean  with  regard 
to  the  second  series  of  resolutions*  Th^ 
first  series  of  resolutions  states : 

That  the  powers  and  privileges  and  territorial 
rights  of  the  several  existing  colonies  shall  re- 
main intact,  except  in  respect  to  such  sarren- 
ders  as  may  be  agreed  upon  as  necessary  and 
incidental  to  the  power  and  authority  of  the 
national  federal  government. 

Of  course  we  could  mould  a  constitution 
upon  a  resolution  of  that  sort  in  any  direc- 
tion we  might  think  proper.  There  is  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  vaguehess  about  it  which, 
perhaps,  is  necessary  at  the  commencement, 
but  which,  probably,  will  require  to  be 
amended  in  Committee.  I  cio  not  intend 
to  submit  an  amendment,  but  shall  merely 
state  my  view  as  to  how  the  resolution 
ought  to  read.  Instead  of  the  1st  resolu- 
tion I  would  say : 

.  The  powers  and  authority  necessary  or  inoi* 
dental  to  the  federal  .governmient  shall  be  set 
forth  in  the  oonstitatian.    The  powers  net  dele- 
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gated  to  the  federal  government  by  the  consti- 
tution, nor  prohibited  by  it  to  the  federated 
colonies,  are  reserved  to  the  colonies  respeo- 
tively  or  to  the  people. 

That  is  the  wording  of  the  latter  part  of 
one  of  the  clauses  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,  and  it  puts  the  matter 
very  clearly  as  to  what  powers  are  given 
to  the  federal  government,  and  thei'e  is  no 
difficulty  in  understanding  it  Then  with 
regard  to  the  2nd  resolution : 

That  the  trade  and  intercourse  between  the 
federated  colonies,  whether  by  means  of  land 
carriage  or  coastal  navigation,  shall  be  abso- 
lutely free. 

I  may  say  that  there  is  some  doubt  in  the 
mindB  of  some  of  the  delegates  with  regard 
to  what- is  intended  "by  this  resolution.  I 
can  clearly  understand  that  it  would  be 
impossible  to  give  effect  to  this  resolution 
until  the  federal  parliament  has  passed  a 
law  giving  effect  to  it.  That  is  my  view 
with  regard  to  it ;  but  others  are  of 
opinion  that  it  is  iutended  to  put  this  in 
the  GoostittttioD,  and  the  result  would  be 
tint  there  would  be  intercolonial  free- 
trade  before  the  federal  parliament  had 
power  to  deal  with  the  tariff  at  alL 

Hon.  Mbmbbxs  :  No ! 

Mr.  MUNRO :  Of  comve  that  would 
be  imfMBKbley  and  ooBseqaently  I  thought 
that  this  form  would  suit  better : 

AU  cosUmbs  dnties  shaU  be  nnifoim  throofi^ 
out  the  federated  colonies,  and  the  power  and 
authority  to  impose  snch  duties  shall  be  vested 
in  the  federal  boose  of  representatives.  All 
laws  imposing  enstoras  duties  shall  be  subject 
to  the  pcovision  that  trade  and  intoroonrse 
between  the  federated  cokmies  shall  be  free. 

That  would  be  provided  by  the  law  to  be 
paased  by  the  federal  parliament  after  it 
had  mety  instead  of  being  in  doubt  as  it 
IB  at  the  present  time.  With  regard  to 
the  trade  being  free  as  between  the  colo- 
nies, of  eeoiae  we  who  here  represent  a 
colony  which  has  for  many  years  estab- 
lished a  protective  system  must  be  guarded 
in  the  action  that  we  take  in  this  matter, 
because  under  our  system  very  important 


trades  and  manufactories  and  establish* 
ments  have  been  created,  and  unless 
we  take  some  means  to  secure  that 
they  shall  not  be  ruthlessly  dealt  with, 
and  shall  not  be  deprived  of  their  position 
without  having  any  power  to  resist  the 
action  that  is  taken  with  regard  to  them^ 
I  think  we  should  fail  in  our  duty.  We 
are  here  undoubtedly  to  concede  all  that 
we  possibly  can  with  a  view  to  have  a  pro- 
per constitution  for  the  federated  colonies  ; 
we  are  here  for  the  purpose  of  establish* 
ing  a  thorough  dominion,  and  for  the  pur- 
pose of  conceding  all  that  we  possibly  can; . 
but  I  do  not  think  we  should  be  justified 
in  allowing  any  doubt  to  remain  upon 
this  question — that  is,  on  the  question 
whether  the  intercourse  between  the  colo- 
nies should  be  free  prior  to  the  federal 
parliament  having  power  to  form  its  own 
tariff.  I  tliink  that  that  question  should 
be  put  beyond  any  doubt  I,  for  one,  am 
quite  sure  that  we  shotdd  be  pei-fectly  safe 
with  the  federal  parliament ;  I  am  quite  > 
satisfied  on  that  point,  but  others  are  not 
Others  hold  a  different  opinion,  and,  of 
course,  we  shall  have  considerable  diffi- 
culty in  getting  our  constituents  to  agree 
with  us  in  allowing  the  federal  parliament 
to  deal  with  this  question  ;  but  we  shall 
have  far  greater  difficulty  in  reconciling 
them  to  the  change  if  we  are  not  clear  in 
telling  them  that  prior  to  any  free-trade 
existing  between  the  colonies  the  federal 
parliament  wUl  be  enabled  to  form  its  own 
tariff  and  pass  its  own  laws.  We  ought  to- 
be  able  to  give  them  that  assurance,  and 
I  am  quite  sure  that  that  is  the  intention 
of  the  delegates  here  present,  but  we  ought 
to  have  it  put  in  such  a  form  that  there 
can  be  no  doubt  about  it  With  regard 
to  the  military  and  naval  defence  of  Aus- 
tralia being  intrusted  to  federal  forces,  of 
course  no  one  can  object  to  that ;  in  faot^ 
one  of  the  reasons  why  this  Convention 
has  been  called  into  existence,  and  why  it 
is  necessary  to  have  the  dominion  at  all,  is 
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to  have  the  defences  put  on  a  proper  foot- 
ing. There  i.s  no  doubt  at  all  about  that ; 
but  in  order  to  do  that  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  that  the  power  of  initiating  tax- 
ation should  be  in  the  hands  of  the  execu- 
tive, and  that  the  house  of  representatives 
should  have  the  power  of  the  purse.  I 
have  added  further,  altering  the  form  of 
the  resolution : 

After  the  portion  required  for  federal  pur- 
poses has  been  reserved,  the  revenue  derived 
from  customs  duties  shall  be  equitably  dis- 
tributed among  the  federated  colonies  on  the 
basis  of  population. 

I  put  it  in  that  form  for  this  reason,  that 
the  customs  duties  are  really  derivable 
*f  rom  the  colonies  in  proportion  to  popula- 
tion, for  the  larger  the  population  the  larger 
will  be  the  consumption  of  dutiable  articles, 
and  consequently  there  should  be  some 
equitable  system  by  which  they  would  get  a 
return  in  proportion  to  the  amount  derived 
from  them.  With  regard  to  the  further 
resolutions,  I  quite  concur  in  the  resolu- 
tions on  this  paper,  with  perhaps  one  or 
two  slight  amendments.  The  constitution 
•^f  the  legislature  is  thus  described  : 

A  parliament,  to  consist  of  a  senate  and  a 
^ouse  of  representatives,  the  former  consisting 
of  an  equal  number  of  members  from  each  pro- 
vince, to  be  elected  by  a  system  which  shall 
provide  for  the  retirement  of  one-third  of  the 
members  every  years,  so  securing  to  the 

body  itself  a  perpetual  existence  combined  with 
definite  responsibility  to  the  electors,  the  latter 
to  be  elected  by  districts  formed  on  a  population 
basis,  and  to  possess  the  sole  power  of  origin- 
ating and  amending  all  bills  appropriating  re- 
venue or  imposing  taxation. 

Then  for  the  administration  of  justice  in 
its  highest  form,  it  is  proposed  to  establish 
ja  judiciary,  consisting  of  a  federal  supreme 
4)0urt,  which  shall  constitute  a  high  court  of 
appeal  for  Australia,  under  the  direct  authority 
of  the  Sovereign,  whose  decisions,  as  such,  shall 
be  final. 

Upon  the  latter  clause  I  have  some  doubt 
I  am  not  quite  sure  that  it  would  be  pru- 
dent for  us  at  this  stage  to  absolutely  pre- 
vent any  AustrcJian  from  appealing  to  the 
[Mr,  Munra, 


Privy  Council  under  any  circumstances. 
I  am  not  quite  sure  that  we  ought  to  go  so 
fai*  as  that  at  the  present  stage.  I  am  not 
quite  sui*e  that  we  ought  not  to  leave  open 
some  door  by  which,  at  least  for  the  pre- 
sent, the  power  of  appeal  now  existing 
should  not  be  changed  for  some  time.  I 
think,  Mr.  President,  that  that  is  one  of 
the  links  that  bind  us  to  the  home  coun- 
try. We  who  are  loyal  subjects  of  the 
Queen  are  always  anxious  that  nothing 
should  be  done  to  even  weaken  any  link 
that  binds  us  to  the  mother  country,  and 
the  power  of  appeal  in  certain  cases,  along 
with  the  appointment  of  our  colonial  go- 
vernors, are  really  the  two  important  links 
that  bind  us  to  the  home  country. 

Mr.  DiBBS :  Cutting  the  first  strand  of 
the  painter ! 

Mr.  MUNRO  :  I  think  so.  Although 
we  are  not  called  upon  at  this  stage  to  deal 
with  details,  I  think  it  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  mention  some  of  the  details,  in 
order  to  give  our  interpretation  of  what 
we  wish  the  Constitution  to  be,  because  we 
might  talk  for  a  month  about  generalities 
and  never  come  to  anything  practical,  un- 
less we  indicate  some  of  the  details  which 
we  wish  to  see  in  the  Constitution ;  and 
for  that  reason  I  mention  some  of  the 
things  that  I  should  like  to  see  provided 
for ;  of  course,  mentioning  them  merely 
with  the  view  of  showing  the  direction  in 
which  my  mind  goes  in  these  matters.  For 
instance,  I  think  we  should  provide,  first 
of  all,  for  the  governor-general  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Crown — I  do  not  think  that 
there  is  much  difierence  of  opinion  on  that 
point — that  the  senate  should  be  elected 
or  appointed  by  the  legislature  of  the 
various  colonies  ;  that  the  house  of  repre- 
sentatives, or  commons,  should  be  elected 
by  the  whole  people  of  the  various  colonies. 

Sir  TnoHAS  McIlwraith  :  Women,  of 
course,  included  ! 

Mr.  MUNRO  :  I  have  not  the  least 
objection  to  their  being  included. 
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Sir  Thomas  McIlwraith  :  That  is  what 
the  hon.  member  said  ! 

Mr.  MUNRO :  When  we  talk  of  the 
'Ahole  people,  we  mean  the  whole  of  the 
electors. 

Sir  Thomas  ^McIlwraith  :  The  males ! 

Mr.  MUNRO :  That  is  the  law  at  pre- 
sent.  II  you  like  to  alter  the  law,  I  have 
Tio  objection  to  women  having  votes ;  but 
I  am  dealing  with  matters  as  they  stand 
at  present  At  present  the  electors  of  the 
whole  of  the  colonies  should  elect  the 
house  of  representatives.  Then — this  is 
a  point  to  which  Mr.  Douglas  called  my 
attention — ^the  two  houses  should  have  co- 
ordinate power  with  regard  to  general 
legislation  ;  leaving  the  question  of  finance 
oat  of  consideration,  on  all  other  questions 
the  two  houses  should  have  co-ordinate 
power.  Then  the  interests  of  the  various 
states  would  be  protected  as  to  general 
legislation.  But  the  house  of  representa- 
tives, or  commons,  ought  to  be  supreme  in 
questions  of  finance.  I  have  not  the  least 
doubt  whatever  on  that  point.  Then,  as 
I  have  already  stated,  there  should  be  a 
common  tariff  and  intercolonial  free- trade. 
I  think  that  the  following  powers  should 
be  given  to  the  federal  government :  The 
regulation  of  trade  and  commerce,  includ- 
ing bankruptcy  laws  and  sea  fisheries; 
navigation  and  shipping  laws,  including 
the  management  of  pilots,  beacons,  buoys, 
and  lighthouses;  control  of  the  post  ofiices 
and  telegraphs ;  the  laws  with  regard  to 
marriage  and  divorce  and  probate  ;  the  de- 
fences by  sea  and  land  ;  loans  for  federal 
purposes ;  engagement  of  federal  officials  ; 
payment  of  federal  salaries ;  banking,  cur- 
rency and  coinage ;  bills  of  exchange  and 
promissory-notes  ;  census  and  statistics  ; 
patents  and  copyrights  ;  weights  and  mea- 
sures; federal  criminal  laws,  gaols,  (fee; 
aliens  and  naturalisation. 

Mr.  MoORE  :  Does  the  hon.  member 
associate  the  question  of  taxation  with 
that  of  finance  7 

Mr.  MUNRO  :  Certainly. 


Mr.  Moore  :  Does  the  hon.  member 
mean  to  limit  the  sole  control  of  all  tax- 
ation to  the  house  of  representatives  ? 

Mr.  MUNRO  :  I  say  that  they  should 
have  the  ultimate  power.  I  am  satisfied 
that  under  responsible  government,  and  in 
justice  to  all  the  colonies,  you  must  do  that. 
You  cannot  allow  a  small  section  to  govern 
the  majority  on  a  question  of  finance ;  you 
cannot  give  250,000  persons  the  power  to 
tax  2,500,000  against  their  will.  Surely 
that  sort  of  thing  is  not  intended.  This  is 
all  I  contend  for.  I  do  not  want  to  take  up 
more  of  the  time  of  the  Convention  than  I 
have  already  done.  I  think  I  have  ti*es- 
passed  too  much  on  the  time.  I  am  very 
well  pleased  to  take  your  advice,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. While  I,  as  strongly  as  I  can,  give 
expression  to  my  views,  I  think  that  we 
are  here  for  the  purpose  of  giving  and 
taking.  I  think  we  are  here  for  the 
purpose  of  stating  our  views  as  strongly 
as  we  like,  but  finally  to  take  in  to  considera- 
tion which  views  ought  to  prevail  ;  and  I 
am  willingtodoalll  canto  enable  us  to  form 
a  government  which  will  be  a  credit  to  us 
all,  which  will  be  sufficiently  strong  to  do 
its  own  work,  and  sufficiently  effective  to 
see  that  its  laws  are  carried  out,  but  in  no 
way  to  interfere  with  the  colonies  as  far 
as  their  business  is  concerned.  I  am  quite 
sure  that  when  we  come  to  thrash  the 
matter  out  that  will  be  the  view  of  nearly 
all  the  delegates,  and,  in  fact,  of  all  the 
colonies.  If  we  are  to  federate  at  all  we 
must  federate  on  a  basis  that  as  near  as 
possible  will  be  just  to  the  whole  of  the 
colonies,  and,  at  the  same  time  sufficiently 
effective  to  enable  the  executive  to  carry 
on  its  work  in  a  proper  manner. 

Mr.  PLAYFORD  :  I  think  that  in  the 
discussion  of  this  question  the  example 
that  has  been  set  us  by  the  various 
speakers  is  very  good  in  its  commendable 
brevity,  because  I  look  upon  these  resolu- 
tions as  simply  the  groundwork  upon 
which  we  are  to  proceed  to  build  the  bill. 

Second  day. 
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The  great  work  of  the  Convention  will 
undoubtedly  take  place  in  Committee, 
when  we  are  diacussing  the  provisions 
that  should  be  contained  in  the  bill.  I 
look  ujpon  these  resolutions  in  the  same 
light  as  you,  Mr.  President,  do,  namely, 
as  the  foundation  to  build  a  bill  upon, 
and  I  think  that  now  we  should  not  go 
into  mattere  of  detail  at  all,  but  oonfine 
ourselves  to  tbe  more  important  principles 
-diat  are  laid  down  in  the  resolutions 
before  us.  The  resolutions  naturally 
divide  themselves  into  two  parts.  Upon 
thefirst  part,  with  n^ard  to  the  powers  that 
should  be  given  to  the  federal  govern- 
ment that  we  propose  to  create,  there  ap- 
pears to  be  very  little  discussion,  and  the 
expression  of  opinion  is  practically  in 
favour  of  the  propositions  laid  down.  Tbe 
first  proposition  laid  down  is  that  we 
should  not  take  from  the  various  colonies 
any  more  power  than  is  absolutely  necessary 
to  give  to  the  federal  government,  so  that 
the  federal  government  may  have  power  to 
carry  on  its  fanctions  properly.  I  pointed 
out  at  tbe  Melbourne  Conference  that  that 
appeared  to  me  to  be  the  principle  on  which 
we  i^KOuld  act,  and  a  principle  which,  if  we 
affirm  it,  will  to  a  considerable  extent  do 
away  with  the  jealousy  likely  to  be  created 
as  between  the  various  governments  and 
tiie  federal  government  that  we  are  endea- 
vouring to  build  up.  I  am  glad  that  that 
provision  is  included  in  the  President's  pro- 
posals. With  regard  to  the  2nd  resolution : 

That  the  trade  and  intercourse  between  the 
federated  colonies,  whether  by  means  of  land 
carriage  or  coastal  navigation,  shall  be  ahoo- 
lutely  free — 

it  appears  to  me  that  the  last  speaker,  Mr. 
Munro,  of  Yictoria,  has  fallen  into  an  error 
in  supposing  that,  because  this  resolution 
with  regard  to  free  intercourse  is  hero,  it 
would  mean  that  free  intercourse  between 
the  various  colonies  should  take  place  before 
the  federal  parliament  had  time  to  pass  a 
tariff  bill  fixing  the  tariff  for  all  the  colonies. 
[Mr.  PUyford. 


Mr.  MuNRO :  I  do  not  think  so ;  but 
others  thought  so ! 

Mr.  PLAYFORD  :  We  do  not  intend 
to  do  anything  of  the  sort  It  stands  to 
reason  that  until  the  federal  parliament 
has  had  time  to  draft  a  bill,  and  that  bill 
has  become  law,  we  shall  have  to  con- 
tinue with  our  own  tariffs,  and  when  that 
bill  is  passed  into  law  a  day  will  be 
fixed  on  which  the  tariff  wUl  come  into 
operation,  and  all  the  other  tariffs  of  the 
various  Australian  colonies  will  cease.  In 
alluding  to  this  question  just  now,  Mr. 
M unro  suggested  some  amendmen  t.  I  did 
not  take  it  down  at  the  time ;  but  I  think 
iiiat  the  hon.  member  was  under  tbe  im- 
pression that  tiie  federal  government 
would  be  able  to  give  back  to  the  varions 
local  governments  practically  the  whole 
of  the  customs  revenue  they  would  raise. 

Mr.  MuNRO  :  No ! 

Mr.  PLAYFORD  :  And  that  it  would 
be  given  back  to  the  various  local  gov«Ti- 
roents  in  proportion  to  the  population  of 
their  i*espective  colonies.  If  we  consider 
for  a  moment  that  the  federal  government 
must  have  an  executive,  and  will  have 
to  provide  the  necessary  payment  for  the 
federal  forces,  for  the  federal  executive, 
and  for  various  other  matters,  we  must 
see  that  they  will  have  to  derive  a  revenue 
in  some  way  or  other ;  and  the  most  diffi- 
cult question,  I  think,  which  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Convention  will  find,  when 
they  come  to  deal  with  it,  will  be  the  ad- 
justment of  that  financial  part  of,  if  I  may 
so  call  it,  the  trouble  between  the  federal 
government  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
local  governments  on  the  other.  It  may 
be  necessary  that,  in  certain  instances,  we 
should  be  paid  back  by  the  federal  govern- 
ment a  proportion  of  the  money  that  we^  aa 
local  governments,  derive  from  customs. 
The  great  trouUe  you  will  have,  after  all, 
will  be,  as  in  the  case  of  Canada,  in  con- 
nection with  the  adjustment  of  finances. 
In  Canada  they  had  a  national  debt  which, 
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oompared.  wiih  omrs,  was  very  amall — 
I  think  it  amounted  to  only  abont 
£10,000,000  or  £12,000,000,  as  against 
Mor  £150,000,000.  L^  us,  however,  they 
had  local  governments,  which  had  raised 
money  to  an  extent  cooaidarably  more 
tiiaa  that  to  which  it  had  been  raised  by 
tbw  nsighboars  per  head  of  the  popola* 
ticML  We  have  local  governments  which 
have  borrowed  money  to  the  extent  of 
about  £60  per  head  of  the  population,  and 
others  again  who  have  not  borrowed  to 
the  extent  of  more  than  £20  per  head. 
While  they  msst  give  up  a  certain  pro- 
poirtion  oi  their  customs  duties  to  the 
general  parliament,  there  must  be  some 
adjustment  by  which  all  the  colonies  will 
be  placed  upon  a  fair  footing,  and  whereby 
the  federal  government  will  take  and  pay 
back  to  the  colonies  some  portion  of  the 
customs  revenue.  But  the  amount  must 
be  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  the 
debt  ihe  federal  government  takes  over 
for  each  individual  colony.  It  will  be  a 
difficult  question  to  solve ;  but  it  is  one 
that  will  have  to  be  solved.  The  way  in 
which  it  was  solved  in  Canada  is  well 
known  to  members  oi  the  Convention.  I 
think  it  was  the  province  of  Quebec  which 
had  borrowed  more  than  had  any  of  the 
other  provinces,  and  the  federal  govern- 
ment said,  *'  We  will  take  over  your  debt ; 
but  we  will  not  pay  you  anything  out  of 
the  customs  revenue."  Other  colonies 
which  had  borrowed  less  received,  and  con- 
tinue to  receive,  a  certain  subsidy  from  the 
federal  government^  in  proportion  to  their 
debt,  the  dmninion  parliament  taking  their 
debts  upon  its  own  shoulders. 

Mr.  DiBBS :  Does  the  hon.  gentleman 
contemplate  the  federal  government  tak* 
ing  over  any  portion  of  the  public  debt  1 

Mr.  PLAYEOBD:  Undoubtedly.  I 
say  that  if  the  federal  government  take 
over  the  defences,  they  must  take  over 
the  debts. 

Mr.  FrsH  :  For  defence  purposes  I 


Mr.  PLAYFORD :  Exactly.  We,  in 
South  Australia,  have  built  a  war-ship, 
for  which  we  have  paid  out  of  loan,  and 
we  shall  expect  the  federal  government  to 
take  it  over.  Then  there  are  certain  forts 
which  we  have  erected  partly  out  of  loan, 
and  partly  out  of  the  general  revenue. 
We  shall  expect  the  federal  government 
to  take  over  those  forts,  and  to  pay  us  for 
thorn,  and  to  take  over  the  debt  in  con« 
nection  with  them.  There  are  other  ques- 
tions of  a  similar  kind  which  suggest 
themselves  naturally,  and  which  will  have 
to  be  similarly  dealt  with.  Take  the  post- 
offices.  If  we  agree  that  the  post-offices 
should  be  under  the  federal  government, 
that  government  must  of  course  take  over 
the  debts  in  connection  with  them.  Then 
there  are  the  telegraphs.  I  presume  the 
federal  government  will  take  over  the  debt 
incurred  by  South  Australia  in  that  very 
excellent  work  of  hers  which  has  benefited 
the  whole  of  the  colonies — I  refer  to  the 
overland  telegraph  to  Port  Darwin.  The 
members  of  the  Convention  will  see  that 
with  regard  to  these  questions  of  the  taking 
over  of  the  customs  revenue  and  the  ad- 
justment of  finances,  they  have  a  great 
work  in  front  of  them,  and  will,  to  my 
mind,  have  a  very  difficult  question  to 
solve.  But  that  the  federal  government 
will  not  be  able  to  give  back  to  the  colonies 
the  whole  of  the  customs  revenue  derived 
may  be  taken  for  granted.  They  may  be 
able  to  give  back  a  (mrt ;  but  a  part  is  all 
they  will  be  able  to  give.  With  reference 
to  the  next  portion  of  the  resolutions,  re- 
ferring to  the  naval  and  military  defence 
of  the  colonies,  I  think  very  little  objec- 
tion can  hb  taken  to  it  We  are  all  agreed, 
I  think,  to  defence  forming  a  portion  of 
the  powers  of  the  federal  parliament  I 
now  come  to  a  very  important  part  of  the 
resolutions,  which  will,  I  think,  create  a 
great  amount  of  discussion — ^I  refer  to  the 
machinery  by  which  we  shall  give  effect 
to  them,  that  is,  by  which  we  shall  confer 

Stoond  day. 
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these  powers  upon  the  federal  body.  The 
resolution  says : 

A  parliament,  to  consist  of  a  senate  and  a 
house  of  representatives,  the  former  consisting 
of  an  equal  numher  of  members  from  each  pro- 
vince, to  be  elected  by  a  system  which  shall  pro- 
vide for  the  retirement  of  one-third  of  the  mem- 
bers every  years, 

I  think  it  will  be  better  to  provide  for  the 
retirement  of  more  than  a  third.  It  wiU 
be  better,  perhaps,  to  adopt  the  Amerit^an 
system,  and  to  say,  instead  of  one-third, 
that  one-half  should  retire  every  three 
years,  making  the  period  for  which  the 
representatives  are  elected  six  years,  one- 
half  going  out  every  three  years.  That, 
however,  is  a  matter  of  detail. 

so  securing  to  the  body  itself  a  perpetual  exist- 
ence combined  with  definite  responsibility  to  the 
electors,  the  latter  to  be  elected  by  districts 
formed  on  a  population  basis,  and  to  possess 
the  sole  power  of  originating  and  amending 
all  bills  appropriating  revenue  or  imposing 
taxation. 

Now,  this  form  of  government  which  is 
proposed  by  the  President  is  the  form 
generally  in  vogue  throughout  the  various 
Australian  colonies. 

Sir  Samuel  Griffith  :  No  ! 

Mr.  PLAYFORD :  In  practice  it  un- 
doubtedly is  so. 

Sir  Samuel  Griffith:  Not  so  far  as 
the  senate  is  concerned ! 

Mr.  PLAYFORD  :  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  in  practice  it  is.  We  know 
that  some  of  the  legislative  assemblies  in 
the  various  colonies  have  greater  power 
than  have  others ;  but  the  general  prac- 
tice is  that  the  houses  of  assembly — the 
people's  houses  in  the  various  colonies — 
universally  object  to  the  legislative  coun- 
cils of  the  different  colonies  amending 
their  money  bills.  There  is  no  doubt  about 
that ;  and  it  is  therefore  stated  in  so  many 
words  in  these  resolutions  what  are  the 
powers  of  the  popular  branch  of  the  legis- 
lature in  regard  to  money  bills,  so  as  to 
make  the  point  quite  clear.  Unfortu- 
[Afr.  Playford. 


uately,  the  framers  of  our  OoDstitution  did 
nob  make  it  clear,  and  the  result  was  that 
the  two  houses  had  no  sooner  set  to  work 
than  a  deadlock  commenced  between  them. 
It  is  only  by  a  compromise  or  compact 
entered  into  by  the  two  houses,  by  means 
of  which  the  Legislative  Council  was  al- 
lowed to  make  suggestions  to  the  L^isla- 
tive  Assembly  with  regard  to  money  bills — 
it  is  only  by  means  of  this  understanding 
that  we  have  been  able  to  carry  on  l^sla- 
tion  at  all.  In  its  absence  we  should  have 
had  an  unmistakable  deadlock,  .and  we 
should  have  had  eventually  to  appeal  to 
the  home  Government  to  pass  a  bill  to  en- 
able the  machinery  of  government  in  the 
colony  to  work  more  smoothly.  We  may 
take  this  provision  for  granted  if  we  are  to 
have  responsible  government  The  resolu- 
tions afterwards  go  on  to  provide  for  an 
executive,  for  a  governor-general,  and  for 
the  appointment  of  his  advisers : 
Buch  persons  sitting  in  Parliament^  and  whose 
term  of  office  shall  depend  upon  their  possessing 
the  confidence  of  the  house  of  representatives 
expressed  by  the  support  of  the  majority. 

That,  at  all  events,  carries  out  the  same 
principle  as  is  in  force  in  the  various 
colonies  now,  and  unless  you  depart  from 
that  principle  you  are  in  this  fix  as  to  the 
senate,  that  you  are  about  to  give  the 
senate  powei-s  co-equal  with  those  of  the 
house  of  representatives  with  regard  to 
the  amendment  of  money  bills,  thus  creat- 
ing a  state  of  things  which  must  result  in 
an  unmistakable  deadlock. 
Sir  Samuel  Griffith  :  Why  % 
Mr.  PLAYFORD  :  I  represent  a  colony 
whose  interest  it  would  be  to  magnify  the 
senate  as  against  the  house  of  representa- 
tives, because,  in  proportion  to  its  popula- 
tion, it  would  be  more  largely  represented 
in  the  senate  than  in  the  house  of  repre- 
sentatives, which,  I  imagine,  will  be  elected 
upon  a  population  basis.  I  say  this :  That 
unless  we  alter  our  system,  and  unless  we 
adopt  the  American  or  the  Swiss  system , 
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and  provide  that  the  senate  and  house  of 
representatives  at  certain  times  shall  meet 
and  shall  appoint  their  own  executive — 
which  will  not  be  in  the  sense  in  which 
we  use  the  words,  "responsible  govern- 
ment " — unless  yoa  do  this,  the  scheme  iff 
impracticable.  So  far  as  the  senate  is 
concerned,  while  we  give  it  all  the  neces- 
saij  power  to  veto,  to  absolutely  stop  any 
legiskition  it  believes  to  be  injurious  to  the 
community  as  a  whole,  even  against  the 
will  and  wishesof  the  lower  house,  we  must 
at  the  same  time  provide  that  so  far 
as  money  bills  are  concerned  one  house 
must  rule,  must  have  not  only  the  sole 
ffower  of  initiation,  but  must  be  able 
to  say  to  the  other  house  "  You  may  make 
suggestions,  but  we  cannot  concede  you 
the  right  of  amendment."  I  should  like 
the  members  of  the  Convention  to  consider 
these  two  questions.  Take  the  first  one 
— a  question  that  must  occupy  the  atten- 
tion of  the  new  federal  parliament  directly 
it  is  called  into  being,  at  the  outset  of  its 
career — the  question  of  tariiT.  Fancy  for 
a  moment  the  ministry  of  the  day,  who- 
ever they  may  be,  responsible  only  to  the 
lower  house  having  to  pass  a  tanff  line 
by  line  through  the  two  houses.  It 
would  be  practically  impossible  to  do  so. 
The  Parliament  would  never  be  able  to 
come  to  a  decision  upon  any  important 
question  such  as  that  of  tariff  if  that  were 
the  case,  owing  to  the  multiplicity  of  de- 
tails which  would  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion by  the  two  houses.  I  have  had  some 
experience  in  passing  a  tariff  through  a 
l^islative  assembly.  I  am  informed  that 
when  the  measure  I  passed  was  in  Commit- 
tee J  rose  no  less  than  400  times  to  ex- 
plain various  matters.  I  know  what  it  is  to 
pass  a  tariff  through  one  house,  and  I  say 
that  if  the  government  of  the  day  had  to 
pass  a  tariff  through  the  senate,  as  well  as 
through  the  house  of  representatives,  and 
were  to  have  every  line  discussed  by  the 
two  houses^  having  to  please  two  bodies 


of  men — two  houses — the  result  would  be 
that  your  machinery  of  government  would 
not  work.  The  friction  would  often  be 
very  great ;  and  in  many  instances  the 
Parliament  would  experience  great  diffi- 
culty in  arriving  at  any  decision  what- 
ever. Then  there  is  another  question  with 
which  the  two  houses  will  have  to  deal  at 
the  outset  of  their  career,  and  in  connec- 
tion with  which,  if  you  give  them  co-ordi- 
nate powers  and  jurisdiction,  ^ou  will 
have  a  deadlock  occurring,  or  I  am  very 
much  mistaken.  I  refer  to  the  estimates. 
They  will  come  before  the  federal  parlia- 
ment annually,  and  I  presume  that  the 
ordinary  estimates  for  the  year  will  have 
to  be  passed  by  the  two  houses.  Do  you 
propose  to  give  to  the  senate  the  right  to 
enter  into  every  little  detail?  Do  you 
propose  to  give  to  the  senate  the  right  to 
veto — as  was  pointed  out  by  Sir  Samuel 
Griffith — every  line  1  Will  you  give  them 
the  right  to  say  whether  a  post-office  shall 
be  built  here  or  a  court-house  there  1  If 
you  once  do  that,  you  will  get  into  a  state 
of  confusion  which  will  render  the  working 
of  your  constitution  almost  impossible.  It 
could  not  bo  done  upon  such  lines. 

Sir  Samuel  Griffith  :  We  have  100 
years  of  example  to  show  the  contrary  ! 

Mr.  PLAYFORD  :  No ;  we  have  not 
100  years  of  example  to  show  the  contrary. 
We  have  no  such  example  in  America,  to 
which  country  the  hon.  gentleman,  I  pre- 
sume, refers.  Have  you  had  there  100 
years  of  example  to  show  the  working  of 
responsible  government  in  connection  with 
the  house  of  representatives,  which  is, 
after  all,  in  America  the  lower  house  in 
more  senses  of  the  word  than  one  ?  The 
lower  houses  in  our  parliaments  are  more 
powerful  than  are  the  upper  houses.  Does 
any  one  here  intend  to  make  the  senate 
more  powerful  than  the  house  of  repre- 
sentatives ? 

Sir  Samuel  Griffith  :  I  did  not  pro- 
pose to  do  so ! 

Second  day. 
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Mr.  PLAYFORD :  That  wiU  depend 
upon  the  power  you  give  it.  If,  as  the 
Americana  do,  you  give  the  executive 
power  to  your  senate,  if  you  give  it  the 
right,  as  it  has  in  America,  to  amend 
money  bills  in  whatever  direction  it  pleases, 
«nd  limit  its  power  only  so  far  as  the  initia- 
tion of  those  bills  is  concerned,  no  doubt  it 
will  become  a  body  similar  to  the  senate  of 
the  United  States  of  to-day.  But  under  a 
system  of  responsible  government  you  can- 
not do  that.  You  cannot  graft  responsiblo 
government  on  to  the  American  system — a 
congress,  as  it  is  called,  consisting  of  a 
senate  and  lower  house — and  make  it  work, 
because,  directly  you  graft  on  to  it  respon- 
sible government,  you  take  •  away  at  one 
stroke  some  of  the  powers  the  senate 
possesses.  For  instance,  you  could  not 
allow  the  senate  to  say  that  the  min« 
istry  of  the  day  should  not  appoint  such 
and  such  a  person  ambassador  to  Pekin, 
or  such  and  such  a  person  ambassador  to 
London.  You  cannot  carry  on  respon- 
sible government  and  give  to  the  senate 
the  powera  which  it  possesses  in  America 
at  the  present  time.  You  cannot  give  the 
senate  such  powers  and  have  at  the  same 
time  a  responsible  executive.  I  think  that 
in  drawing  up  the  details  of  any  measure 
we  may  adopt,  we  ought  to  do  all  we  can 
to  prevent  the  larger  colonies — those  hav- 
ing a  preponderance  of  population — ^being 
placed  in  a  position  in  which  they  can  ride 
roughshod  over  the  smaller  ones.  I  be- 
lieve the  larger  colonies  do  not  wish  it, 
and  we  must  provide  some  means  of 
strengthening  the  senate  and  preventing 
the  house  of  representatives  from  riding 
roughshod  over  it  other  than  by  giving  to 
it  power  to  amend  money  bills.  One  of 
the  great  powers  the  house  of  representa- 
tives would  have,  if  the  senate  had  no 
power  to  amend  money  bills,  would  be 
to  tack  on  to  such  a  bill  some  measure 
which  they  knew  to  be  objectionable  to 
the  senate,  but  which  they  might  think 
[Mr.  Playford. 


the  senate  would  not  throw  out  lest  they 
might  injure  some  other  provision  which 
they  desired  to  see  the  law  of  the  land. 
We  ought  to  so  frame  our  Constitution 
that  tlua  power  attempted  to  be  exer- 
cised, and  occasionally  exercised  by  the 
lower  houses  in  the  colonies,  could  not 
be  exercised  by  the  house  of  representa- 
tives. We  should  provide,  I  think,  that 
as  regards  the  appropriation  bill  or  a 
tariff  bill,  each  question  must  be  forwarded 
to  the  senate  separately,  thus  preventmg 
the  house  of  representatives  from  tacking 
on  to,  say,  an  appropriation  bill  a  proposal 
for  the  expenditure  of  money  in  some 
direction  apart  from  the  ordinary  e3q)en- 
diture  of  the  year^  and  of  which  the 
senate  were  known  to  disapprove.  With 
regard  to  loans  for  public  works,  we  might 
provide  that  every  work  in  respect  of 
which  it  was  proposed  to  borrow  money 
should  be  contained  in  a  separate  HU. 
By  that  means  we  should  empoww  the 
senate  to  reject  a  certain  measure  involv- 
ing a  heavy,  and  in  their  opinion,  an  un- 
justifiable expenditure  vithout  at  the 
same  time  throwing  out  other  usefuJ  and 
requisite  public  works  which  they  desired 
to  see  passed. 

Mr.  DiBBS :  Would  that  apply  to  a  tariff  1 
Mr.  PLAYFORD:  No;  that  would 
involve  too  much  detail.  It  would  be 
impossible  for  the  two  houses  to  consider 
a  tariff  line  by  line.  Of  course  it  would 
be  open  to  them  to  deal  with  the  principles 
of  a  tariff.  If  the  s^iate,  for  instance, 
objected  to  the  principle  of  a  tari£^  they 
could  throw  out  the  bill  That  is  the  posi- 
tion they  ought  to  take  up  in  such  a  matter. 
If  they  were  to  insist  upon  going  into 
every  little  detail  the  result  would  be  an 
unworkable  constitution.  To  the  question 
raised  by  my  hon.  friend,  Mr.  Munro^ 
with  reference  to  the  protection  of  manu- 
factures, I  have  already  referred.  Thece 
are  several  other  phases  of  the  question, 
at  which  I  might  just  glance  for  a  moment. 
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There  is  tbe  power  of  veto  which  it  is 
proposed  should  be  exercised,  I  suppose, 
by  the  Queen.  It  is  an  exceedingly  im- 
portant power,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  we 
sbonld  do  all  we  can  to  prevent  its  exer- 
cise— that  is  to  say,  we  should  do  away 
with  it  as  far  as  we  possibiy  can.  With 
regud  to  this  power,  I  think  that  when 
the  people  of  the  ookmies  have  spoken  out 
and  have  said  unmistakably  that  thc^  want 
a  certain  law  passed,  and  that  when  a  law 
80  demanded  has  been  passed  in  a  |jer- 
fectly  oonstitutional  way«  the  power  of 
veto,  as  now  exercised  by  the  Qaeen, 
should  be  abrogated.  I  think  there  should 
be  no  power  of  veto  whatever.  It  has  not 
been  exeroiaed  of  late  years  to  any  great 
extent  in  Canada,  and  it  has  been  exer- 
cised to  a  very  limited  extent  in  these 
colonies^  and  it  is  about  time,  I  think,  that 
it  was  done  away  with  altogether.  If  we 
cannot  agree  that  it  should  entirely  cease 
at  once,  we  might  a^ee  to  something  like 
this :  that  on  the  passing  of  any  io^rtant 
measure  as  to  the  wisdom  of  which  the 
minds  of  the  people  of  the  colony  are 
very  much  exBrdsed,  or  to  which  a  large 
numberare  opposed,  it  might  be  referred  to 
the  various  constituencies  by  referendum, 
and  if  the  ooDstitnencies  decided  by  a  ma- 
jority in  fiavoor  of  the  measure  so  passed, 
it  might  thm  become  law,  and  should  not 
under  any  drcnmstances  be  subject  to  the 
veto  of  the  Imperial  Government. 

Mr.  DiBBS :  That  will  be  another  strand 
'  of  the  rope  gone ! 

Mr.  PLAYFORD :  I  do  not  know  that 
any  strand  will  be  gone.  With  regard  to 
the  question  of  tJie  executive,  I  under- 
stood Sir  Samuel  Griffith  to  say  that  he 
thought  it  might  be  well  to  have  an  ex- 
ecutive that  would  not  be  responsible  to 
Parliament. 

Sir  SAMtnsL  Griffith  :  I  said  that  the 
constitution  might  ultimately  tend  to 
work  in  that  direction.  I  prefer  the  pre- 
sent system. 


Mr.  PLAYFORD :  But  there  is  tins 
danger  :  I  can  see  that  we  ought  to  make 
provision  to  meet  in  common  fairness  the 
smaller  Australian  colonies.  Two  colo* 
nies — say,  Victoria  and  New  South  Wales 
— ^might  join  themselves  together,  and 
nright  have  a  majority  in  the  house  of 
representatives,  which  would,  of  course, 
keep  the  ministry  of  the  day  in  power ; 
the  whole  of  the  ministry  might  be  taken 
from  the  representatives  of  New  South 
Wales  and  Victoria,  and  the  rest  of  the 
oolonies  have  no  representation  whatever. 

Mr.  Gillies  :  Sir  John  Macdonald  was 
too  wise  to  do  that  sort  of  thing,  and  we 
may  follow  his  example.  No  wise  govern- 
ment would  do  that 

Mr.  PLAYFORD  :  We  might  have  an 
unwise  government  with  a  majority  at 
their  back,  and  who  might  do  anything. 
If  the  two  larger  colonies  were  to  join 
together,  they  could  undoubtedly  do  that, 
and,  as  long  as  they  kept  a  majority,  they 
could  keep  on  doing  it  It  would  be  a 
mistake.  It  may  not  be  done  in  the  first 
instance — I  do  not  suppose  it  would  be 
done  3  but  in  drafting  a  constitution  we 
should  take  up  this  point  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  other  colonies :  that  they  should 
have  some  representatives,  at  all  events,  in 
whatever  government  is  formed,  and  that 
the  government  of  the  country  shall  not 
be  formed  out  of  one  state  alone. 

Mr.  Ad  YE  Douglas:  How  kind  you  are! 

Mr.  PLAYFORD :  I  am  considering 
Tasmania,  as  well  as  ^uth  Australia — ^not 
one  colony  alona  I  say  it  is  a  question  that 
we  ought  to  consider.  We  ought  to  make 
provision,  so  that  two  oolonies  like  Vic- 
toria and  New  South  Wales,  which  would 
have  tlieir  representatives  elected  wholly 
on  the  basis  of  population,  should  not 
monopolise  the  representation.  We  ought 
to  consider  whether  it  is  not  well  to  say 
that,  at  all  events,  the  executive  should 
be  distributed  somewhat  among  all  the 

Stcandday. 
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colonies  of  the  gi*oup.  I  do  not  know  that 
there  is  any  other  point  that  I  wish  to 
bring  before  the  delegates  at  present.  All 
I  wish  to  say  is  that,  although  I  have  my 
own  views  as  to  what  will  be  the  best  con- 
stitution to  frame,  I  am  here  willing  and 
prepared  to  give  way  in  the  matter  to  the 
will  of  the  majority ;  because,  unless  we 
are  prepared  to  give  way  to  the  will  of 
the  majority,Ve  shall  do  nothing.  I  think, 
taking  them  as  a  whole,  that  the  resolu- 
tions lay  the  foundation  of  what  will  be, 
if  earned  into  effect  by  an  act,  a  useful 
form  of  government,  and  the  best  that  we 
can  adopt  At  the  present  time,  I  think 
it  would  be  a  mistake  to  go  away  from  the 
old  responsible  government  under  which 
we  have  been  brought  up,  and  attempt  to 
establish  a  new  form  of  government  with- 
out responsibility  to  Parliament,  and  of 
which  we  have  no  knowledge.  I  think, 
therefore,  that  we  can  pass  the  resolutions, 
and  I  understand  the  moving  of  them 
means  that  we  shdl  go  into  Committee  of 
the  Whole,  and  well  consider  them  clause 
by  clause.  I  will  therefore  not  take  up 
the  time  of  members  of  the  Convention 
any  further;  but  say  that  I  trust  they 
will  approach  this  subject  on  the  give- 
and-take  principle  which  we  should  ap- 
proach it,  and  not  allow  our  own  indi- 
vidual views  and  opinions  to  lead  us  into 
saying  that,  if  we  cannot  carry  all  we 
want  in  a  matter  of  this  sort,  we  will  do 
nothing. 

Sir  THOMAS  McILWRAITH  :  I 
should  like  to  have  heard  the  representa- 
tives from  all  the  colonies  address  the  Con- 
vention before  I  rose,  being  myself  in  a 
secondary  position  at  the  present  time; 
but,  as  Sir  Harry  Atkinson  has  assured 
me  that  the  New  Zealand  delegates  do  not 
intend  to  speak  at  the  present  stage,  I  have 
taken  the  floor.  I  was  very  much  pleased 
with  the  speech  in  which  you,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, introduced  the  resolutions — a  good 
deal  better  pleased  with  the  speech  than 
[Mr.  Flayford. 


with  some  of  the  resolutions  themselves. 
The  first  is  :  • 

That  the  powers  and  priWleges  and  territorial 
rights  of  the  several  existing  colonies  shall  re- 
main intact  except  in  respect  to  such  surrenders 
as  may  be  agreed  upon  as  necessary  and  incideu- 
tal  to  the  power  and  authority  of  the  national 
federal  government. 

That  is  the  germ  and  foundation  of  federal 
government,  and  if  carried  and  believed 
in  conscientiously  by  the  delegates,  I  be- 
lieve it  would  be  a  foundation  on  which  we 
could  form  a  federal  government.  I  look 
upon  it  as  the  cream  of  the  resolutions  put 
before  the  House.  The  other  two  in  inverted 
order  bring  in  a  very  large  question  : 

That  the  power  and  authority  to  impose  cus- 
toms duties  shall  be  exclusively  lodged  in  the 
federal  government  and  parliament,  subject  to 
such  disposal  of  the  revenues  thence  derived  as 
shall  be  agreed  upon. 

And  then  following  that : 

That  the  trade  and  intercourse  between  the 
federated  colonies,  whether  by  means  of  land 
carriage  or  coastal  navigation,  shall  be  abso- 
lutely free. 

These  introduce  a  very  large  question,  and 
although  the  debate  up  to  the  present 
time  has  been  more  confined  to  the  diffi- 
culty of  framing  a  constitution  that  will 
work  and  to  the  details  of  that  constitu- 
tion, I  think  that  if  those  two  resolutions 
are  carried  they  will  form  the  foundation 
of  a  federation,  whether  the  whole  of  the 
colonies  come  in  or  not ;  that  is,  if  two  such 
colonies  as  Victoria  and  New  South  Wales 
were  to  agree  to  terms  like  these,  they 
would  form  the  nucleus  of  a  federation 
into  which  the  other  colonies  in  the  future 
would  be  bound  to  come.  I  look  upon 
the  commercial  aspect  of  the  matter  as  of 
much  greater  importance  than  the  legal 
aspect  which  has  been  taken  by  so  many 
members.  I  have  no  doubt  that  when  wo 
get  to  business  it  is  our  position  as  colo- 
nists and  as  traders  which  will  really  in- 
fluence tlie  whole  of  the  votes  of  the  dele- 
gates. We  cannot  hide  that  from  ourselves, 
because  we  are  bound  to  consider  the  in- 
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terests  of  the  colonies  that  wo  represent 
as  well  as  the  interests  of  tlie  federation. 
There  is  no  question  in  my  mipd  that  the 
two  resolutions  which  1  have  read  imply 
free-trade  between  the  federated  colonies, 
and  protection  against  the  world.  There 
is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  that  is  im- 
plied, because  in  the  present  position  the 
protectionists  will  of  course  vote  for  it ;  at 
all  events,  the  protectionists  of  Yictoriaand 
^New  South  Wales  will  vote  for  it,  and  the 
free-traders  will  require  to  vote  for  it  too 
if  they  desire  federation,  because  it  is  the 
only  means  by  which  they  can  get  the 
revenue.  Unless  they  did,  the  effect  of 
the  first  law  passed  would  be  to  dislocate 
the  revenue  branch  of  the  governments  of 
the  separate  colonies.  Take  the  case  of 
Queensland,  which  I  represent  here.  They 
cannot  say  to  that  colony  all  at  once, 
"  We  intend  to  have  free-trade,  and  the 
money  jjreviously  got  by  your  government 
through  the  customs,  yon  must  get  from 
another  source."  That  would  burst  up  the 
confederation  before  it  was  fairly  started. 
We  must  proceed  on  the  supposition  that 
there  will  be  free-trade  among  the  colonies, 
and  protection  against  the  world.  I  believe 
the  opinion  of  the  colonies  in  general  is  that 
this  would  be  a  good  national  Australian 
policy,  and  one  in  which  I  thoroughly  be- 
lieve. At  the  same  time,  those  who  have, 
I  will  not  say  benefited  by  protection,  but 
whose  interests  have  been  nourished  under 
protection,  must  look  with  a  great  deal  of 
consideration  and  sympathy  towards  colo- 
nies which  have  never  tried  it.  At  the 
immediate  stai*t,  the  result  is  plain.  Who 
will  get  the  trade?  Those  who  already 
have  protection.  If  a  general  tariff  is 
adopted  by  all  the  colonies,  it  will  enlarge 
the  area  of  trade  for  the  manufacturers 
who  have  already  obtained  protection. 
The  fact  that  they  have  been  engaged  in 
the  industries  so  lotig  will  make  compe- 
tition more  difficult.  In  considering  this 
question,  therefore,  we  must  consider  the 


weak  colonies  that  have  industries  started. 
This  question  will  come  up  in  Committee, 
and  we  shall  have  to  give  a  great  deal  of 
consideration  to  those  colonies  which  are 
going  to  lose  at  once,  so  far  as  that  branch 
of  the  subject  is  concerned.  Victoria  is  pro- 
tectionist, and  many  think  that  the  people 
of  New  South  Wales  are  protectionist  too. 
I  believe  that,  if  they  were  looking  after 
their  own  interests,  they  would  be  protec- 
tionists, because  I  do  not  know  a  country  in 
the  world  better  adapted  for  manufactures 
than  this  colony.  You  have  a  magnificent 
climate,  land,  minerals,  splendid  material 
for  textile  manufactures  to  your  hand. 
These  are  now  being  exported,  and  the 
only  great  advance  in  manufactures  has 
been  made  in  the  neighbouring  colonies. 
If  there  were  no  other  gain  to  Australia 
as  the  result  of  federation  than  the  in- 
creased production  which  would  follow 
from  the  adoption  of  protection  against 
the  world,  it  would  be  sufficient.  Take 
the  manufacture  of  wool  alone.  Why  is 
it  that  we  see  only  a  few  small  places  for 
manufacturing  tweeds  at  Geelong,  Ipswich, 
and  a  few  other  places  ? 

Mr.  Gillies  :  Labour ! 

SirTHOMASMcILWRAITH :  Labour 
will  come  where  the  coal  is  accessible, 
where  there  is  cheap  land  and  food,  and 
nowhere  can  these  things  be  obtained 
more  advantageously  than  in  New  South 
Wales. 

AuHox.Meubeb  :  What  about  Queens- 
land? 

Sir  THOMAS  McILWRAITH  :.  Ex- 
cepting  Queensland,  of  course.  I  hap- 
pened to  be  speaking  for  the  moment  of 
New  South  Wales,  but  the  same  may  be 
said  for  the  other  colonies.  We  must, 
therefore,  recognise  the  fact  that  this  is 
going  to  be  a  big  protectionist  colony.  I 
shall  say  nothing  with  regard  to  the  4th 
resolution,  which  affirms  that  the  military 
and  naval  defence  of  Australia  should 
be  intrusted  to  federal  forces  under  one 
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.coanDand.  That  follows  as  a  luatter  of 
coarse,  and  the  resolution  loight  hare  been 
omitted.  The  resolution  ought  simply  to 
affirm  the  principles  on  which  the  bill 
should  be  founded.  But  when  we  come 
to  the  other  conditions,  which,  though 
not  ranked  as  such,  really  are  the  condi- 
tions upon  which  we  ai-e  asked  to  form 
a  federal  government^  I  altogether  dis- 
agree with  the  proposal  which  you,  sir, 
have  placed  before  the  Convention.  lyVhat 
do  we  say  in  order  to  procure  federa- 
tion ?  What  do  we  say  to  the  Australian 
colonies  ?  We  say  to  the  smaller  states, 
"  J'ederate."  When  they  ask  in  reply, 
"What  is  federation?"  we  tell  them 
of  all  its  advantages.  But  we  are  im- 
jnediately  asked  this  one  thing,  "Well, 
we  have  the  power  of  making  all  the 
•  laws  within  ourselves,  and  of  making 
them  without  consulting  you ;  why  should 
we  come  under  federation  and  consult  you 
about  our  laws  at  all  T  That  is  the  answer 
given  by  the  small  states  to  the  big  states 
that  want  to  swallow  them  up,  as  it  were. 
What  is  the  reply  when  the  small  states 
say,  "  We  cannot  lose  our  nationality ;  we 
are  a  unit  now,  and  we  must  preserve  our 
nationality  in  any  kind  of  federation  that 
may  take  place  T  They  are  answered  at 
once,  "  Very  well,  we  will  allow  you  to  he 
a  unit  and  will  create  two  houses  of  legis- 
lature, one  of  which  shall  be  a  saiate  in 
which  each  colony  as  it  stands  now  shall 
be  represented ;  no  matter  what  its  length 
and  breadth  and  population  may  be,  it 
shall  have  the  same  voice  and  the  same 
influence  in  that  senate  as  is  enjcxfed 
by  the  other  chamber.*'  That  is  a  sub* 
stantial  quid  pro  quo  ;  that  is  something 
given  (m  each  side ;  that  is  business.  But 
what  does  this  resolution  propose!  As 
soon  as  we  have  given  up  our  rights  to  the 
federal  authority  we  are  asked  to  with- 
draw the  right  that  has  been  given  to  be 
allowed  to  be  considered  a  unit  in  the 
legislature.  We  are  to  give  back  that  gift 
•    [S^T  ThornxM  Mclltprailh. 


that  the  federation  has  given  in  considenr 
tion  for  something  else,  and  to  take  some- 
thing else  :  because  we  are  asked  in  the 
most  important  question  that  can  possibly 
come  before  the  legislature  that  this  state 
representation  in  the  federal  oouneii  shall 
be  a  great  deal  less  than  was  bargained  for 
— it  is  to  be  leas  timn  one  unit.    The 
gentlemen  who  have  spoken  on  this  sul:^«ct, 
with  the  exception  of  the  bon.  member, 
Sir  Samuel  Griffith — even  you  yourself, 
sir,  thougli  you  did  not  say  mweh  about  it 
— took  it  for  granted   that   the  senate 
proposed   in    the    resolutions  would   be 
something  like  the  Upper  House,  which 
forms  a  chamber  in  ihe  different  legisla- 
tures of  the  colonies.     But  where  is  the 
resemblance    between    the    two    bodies? 
Why  is  there  a  distinction  drawn  be- 
tween the  powers  of  the  members  of  the 
upper  house  and  those  of  the  m^abers  of 
the  lower  house  ?  It  is  only  for  one  reason. 
When  the  constitution  originally  came  to 
us  from  England,  this  distinekion  did  not 
exist.     The  two  houses  were  given  eqod 
powers.     But  when  it    came  to  be  seen 
that  one  chamber  was  elected  to  represent 
the  whole  of  the  people — ihou|^  it  does 
not  really  do  that,  for  it  does  not  repre- 
sntt  the  women — ^but  at  all  events,  when 
it  came  to  be  recognised  as  the  chamber 
that  was  supposed  to  represent  the  people, 
and  that  the  ol^er  chamber  represented 
only  a  section  of  the  people,  namely,  those 
who  had  property,  it  naturally  came  about 
that  this  popular  chamber  said  to  the 
upper  house,  "  In  money  matters  we  will 
not  give  you  the  s^une  power  that  we 
possess."  It  seems  to  be  assumed'by  mem* 
bers  of  the  Convention  who  have  spoken 
that  it  is  quite  impossible  ia  the  veiy 
nature  of  things  that  a  money  bill  can  be 
settled  by  two  houses>-1liat  there  is  sure 
to  be  a  deadlock.    Bat  the  deadloek  does 
not  arise  because  two  chambers  deal  with 
a  money  bOl,  because  the  two  ebambers, 
having  equal  powers  in  respect  to  those 
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subjects,  deal  with  a  great  many  other 
ipiestioiui  hesides  that  of  finance.  It  is 
onij  here  that  we  are  to  be  earbed  and 
we  are  to  be  curbed  here  when  no  reason 
for  doing  so  exists ;  becaise  I  have  pointed 
out  that  in  the  senate  Queensland  is  to 
be  repreoenied  by  the  same  number  of 
m^nbers  as  New  South  Wales,  although 
its  population  is  only  one-half  of  that  of 
the  mother  colon  j.  They  may  say  that  is 
unfair,  but  it  is  part  of  the  bargain.  Why 
are  the  terras  of  that  bargain  to  be  made 
unfair  to  the  smaller  colonies  1  Why  is  the 
power  of  those  smaller  colonies  to  be  re- 
strained 1  Those  hon.  gentlemen  who 
hare  spoken  have  assumed — ^which  is  not 
Uie  fact — ^thatin  the  legislature  shadowed 
forth  in  these  resolations  the  senate  is  to 
T^reeent  property. 

Hoir.  MsMBBBS :  No ! 

Sir  THOMAS  McILWRAITH  :  It  is 
only  cm  that  assumption,  and  on  no  other, 
that  their  arguments  can  be  based — ^that 
the  house  of  representatives  will  represent 
the  people,  and  that  the  senate  will  repre- 
sent the  monied  class. 

Mr.  PukTFOiiD :  No ! 

Sir  THOMAS  McILWRAITH :  That 
is  the  only  ground  on  which  their  argu- 
ments can  be  baaed.  In  the  disputes  that 
hare  taken  place  between  the  two  cham- 
bers in  all  the  different  colonies,  that 
has  been  the  only  reason  that  has  beoi 
given.  It  cannot  be  assumed  that  there 
being  two  chambers,  there  are  sore  to  be 
deadlocks,  because  the  same  reason  would 
apply  to  deadlocks  arising  on  fifty  other 
pccaskaiR  The  contention  has  simply 
been  that  the  people  who  find  the  money 
should  have  the  sole  right  of  saying  how 
it  shall  be  spent.  Now,  why  should  we 
assume  that  the  senate  will  not  represent 
the  peof^e  of  Australasia  %  I  hold  that  it 
will:  represent  the  people  in  ev«ry  possible 
wa^.  How  do  I  know  tiiat  the  first  men 
who  are  elected  for  Queensland  —  the 
cdony  that  I,  as  one,  am  here  to  repre- 


sent— ^will  not  be  elected  by  the  plebis- 
cite 1  There  cannot  be  a  more  thorough 
representation  of  the  people,  so  far  as 
numbers  go,  than  by  that  system,  which 
is  one  of  pure  democracy.  There  are  no 
conditions  stated  on  which  the  col(mies 
shall  elect  their  members,  and  the  senate 
may,  and  no  doubt  wUl,  represent  the 
people  quite  as  much  aswill  the  representa- 
tives chosen  by  the  people  in  any  other 
way.  A  good  many  reasons  can,  of  course, 
be  given  why  this  part  of  the  resolutions, 
affirming  that  the  sole  power  of  originat- 
ing and  amending  all  bills  appropriating 
revenue  and  imposing  taxation,  should  be 
given  to  the  one  house  alone.  I  have 
given  my  views  on  the  subject  as  a  non- 
legal  man.  My  hon.  friend,  Sir  Samuel 
Griffith,  explained  the  matter  thoroughly 
to  all  legal  minds,  and  I  have  not  heard  a 
single  word  in  answer  to  his  speech.  I 
have  heard  it  evaded,  but  I  certainly  have 
not  heard  one  word  in  answer  to  it.  There 
is  one  matter,  and  it  is  of  far  greater 
importance  even  than  that  aspect  of  tho 
question,  that  has  not  been  touched  upon 
at  all,  and  it  concerns  the  position  of 
Queensland  at  the  present  tima  I  think 
it  is  a  very  important  matter  where  state 
rights  are  to  be  represented,  and  to  be 
represented  by  one  chamber  in  the  new 
federal  legislature,  that  provision  should 
be  made,  or  at  all  events  that  an  indication 
should  be  given  as  to  how  provision  shall 
be  made,  for  the  admission  into  the  union 
of  oi^er  provinces,  and  for  the  subdivision 
of  colonies  now  existing.  Not  a  word  has 
been  said  as  to  that  up  to  the  present 
time.  In  Queensland  we  are  on  the  eve 
of  dividing  the  colony,  if  we  can,  into 
three  parts.  We  shall  require  some 
guarantee  that  Queensland  is  going  to  be 
recognised  as  three  provinces  in  this  new 
federal  government,  and  at  all  events,  un^ 
less  the  thing  is  to  come  to  a  deadlock,  we 
must  provide  some  method  by  which  the 
subdivision   of  a  colony  diall  be  made» 
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\ehen  demanded  by  the  people  and  ap- 
proved by  the  legislature.  No  proviaion 
has  been  made  for  that ;  yet  it  is  a  ques- 
tion that  will  arise  before  a  federal  go- 
vernment can  possibly  be  established.  The 
question,  I  say,  is  bound  to  arise,  and  is  in 
fact  to  the  front  now.  I  will  not  take  up 
the  time  of  the  Convention  any  longer,  be* 
cause  I  am  glad  to  see  that  the  rule  of  the 
day  is  to  make  short  speeches,  and  to 
speak  to  the  point ;  and  I  adopt  that  rule 
the  more  cordially  because  I  consider  that 
the  passing  of  these  resolutions  is  a  mere 
formal  matter,  and  that  they  "^ill  be 
thrashed  out  thoroughly  by  the  Committee 
in  detail. 

Captain  EXJSSELL  :  I  see  that  the 
order-paper  is  headed  the  "National 
Australasian  Convention,"  and,  therefore, 
being  a  member  of  the  Australasian  group, 
I  may  say  that  so  far,  in  listening  to  the 
debate,  it  has  struck  me,  to  use  a  quotation 
from  the  Bible,  in  which  I  am  afraid  I  may 
not  be  absolutely  correct,  that  "Whilst 
ye  worship  me  with  your  mouths,  your 
hearts  are  far  from  me."  I  have  been 
listening,  as  a  representative  of  a  remote 
part  of  Australasia,  for  the  true  federal 
spirit.  It  has  been  supposed  that  the 
federal  spirit  does  not  exist  in  New  Zea- 
land. I  venture  to  say,  without  hesita- 
tion, that  in  any  debate  in  New  Zealand 
on  the  question  of  federation,  we  should 
have  heard  more  of  Australasia  and  less  of 
Australia.  It  is  a  broad  question  that  we 
are  here  to  deliberate  upon,  and  as  I  am 
now  only  filling  a  gap  of  five  minutes,  and 
have  most  distinguished  colleagues  to  fol- 
low  me,  I  am  unable  to  enter  upon  the 
different  subjects  at  the  length  I  should 
wish ;  but  the  great  question  that  we  have 
before  us  now  is  not  the  creation  of  one 
large  colony  on  the  continent  of  Australia, 
but  to  endeavour  so  to  frame  a  constitu- 
tion that  all  parts  of  Australasia  shall  be 
Able  to  attach  themselves  to  it  should  they 
now  or  hereafter  think  fit  to  do  so.  It 
[Sir  Thomas  Mcllwraxth, 


is  perfectly  true  that  New  Zealand  has 
decided  to  send  but  three  delegates  to 
this  Convention ;  but  I  would  point  out 
that,  at  the  deliberations  of  the  conference 
last  year,  though  nothing  was  afiirmed  on 
the  subject,  it  was  held  by  all  the  speakers 
that  in  all  probability  the  voting  at  the 
Convention  would  take  place  by  colonies, 
and  if  that  is  the  case  surely  the  voice  of 
three  men  expressed  in  one  vote  might 
in  itself  be  held  to  have  as  much  effect 
as  the  voice  of  a  host,  inasmuch  as  it 
would  be  the  still  small  voice  of  a  strong 
feeling,  and  not  the  loud  popular  clamour 
which  so  often  means  nothing  at  all.  The 
great  question  that  Australasia  has  to  con- 
sider at  this  moment  is  whether  Austral- 
asia will  constitute  herself  the  mother 
state  to  which  all  the  other  peoples  in  the 
neighbourhood  shall  attach  themselves. 
There  aro  many  questions  of  great  im- 
portance which  hinge  on  that,  and  which 
have  not  been  alluded  to  in  this  resolu- 
tion,  and  which'  could  not  have  been 
alluded  to  by  any  of  the  previous  speakers. 
The  great  object  of  any  federal  constitu- 
tion, according  to  my  mind,  at  any  rate 
— I  speak  for  myself — the  great  desid- 
eratum should  be  to  so  frame  a  constitu- 
tion that  the  remoter  portions  of  Austral- 
asia should  be  able  to  join  themselves  on 
to  what  we  may  term  the  mother  colony, 
should  they  think  fit  so  to  do.  My  hon. 
friend,  Sir  Samuel  Griffith,  in  speaking 
yesterday,  dwelt  much,  and  I  think  very 
properly,  upon  the  question  of  the  senate. 
It  has  been  said  that  the  people  should 
have  the  entire  power,  seeing  that  they 
represent  the  pursa  That  is  a  truism. 
It  has  become,  I  think  I  may  almost  say,  a 
fetish  throughout  all  British-speaking  com- 
munities, that  the  power  in  every  question 
should  rest  with  the  bare  majority.  That 
majority  is  often  very  bare  and  very 
narrow ;  and  though  to  the  very  fullest 
extent  I  concede  that  the  power  must 
rest  with  the  people,   it  is  a  very  open 
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question  vhetlier  countries  ought  to  be 
submitted  to  the  cyclonic  effects  of  popular 
gusts  of  passion,  unchecked  by  any  author- 
ity ixrliatsoever,  and  I  venture  to  affirm, 
though  it  may  seem  paradoxical,  that  the 
senate  might  possibly  more  truly  repre- 
sent  the   majority    of    Australasia  than 
might  the  people's  representatives  in  the 
house  of  assembly.     In  the  firat  place,  I 
would  say  that  it  is  absolutely  essential 
if  tbe  weaker  colonies  are  to  come  into  a 
federation  that  they  shall  have  a  numerical 
majority  for  the  time-being,  because  we  are 
mot  speaking  now  for  an  ancient  people  in  a 
conntry  fairly  populated,  but  we  are  speak- 
ing for  large  territories  which  yet  have  to 
be  colonised,  in  which  great  numbers  of 
{>eople  will  be  settled  on  places  which  at 
present  are  waste  and  uncultivated — and  if 
we  say  that  the  sole  power  shall  rest  in  the 
hands  of  those  who  chance  at  the  moment 
to  represent  a  majority  of  the  colonised 
portions  of  Australasia,  how  can  we  expect 
that  we  shall  have  a  true  federal  union  ? 
How  can  we  imagine  that  the  outlying 
districts  will  submit  themselves  to  what, 
I  believe,  may  be  the  tyranny  of  a  chance 
majority  ^  Let  us  give  to  the  senate,  then, 
full  power,  seeing  that  in  all  probability 
it  wiU  represent  numerically  the  majority 
of  Australasia   rather    than    those   who 
chance  to  be  the  people's  delegates  for  the 
moment  in  the  house  of  representatives. 
There  are  many  points  which  have  not 
been  considered,  and  with  which  I  will 
not  bother  the  Convention  at  the  present 
time ;  but  I  would  ask  them  to  bear  in 
mind  that  if  we  are  to  adopt  the  present 
system  of  responsible  government — and  I 
may  mention   incidentally  that  in  New 
Zealand  there  is  a  very  strong  section  of 
public  men  who  are  beginning  to  doubt 
the  wisdom    of  responsible  government, 
and  I    appeal   to  the    premiers  of  the 
neighbouring  colonies  in  this  Convention 
as  to  whether  they  tliemselves   do  not 
admit  that  there  are  very  many  drawbacks 


and  defects  in  the  system  of  responsible 
government;  that  is  to  say,  one  of  the 
principal  questions  which  affect  the  de- 
liberations of  representative  institutions 
throughout  Australasia  is  who  is  to  be 
premier  and  who  is  to  go  out  of  office. 
Great  public  questions  are  subordinated 
in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  to  personal  popu- 
larity and  the  maintenance  of  a  certain 
set  of  people  in  office,  and  no  hon.  mem- 
ber here  who  has  sat  long  in  a  repre- 
sentative chamber  can  deny  that  business 
of  the  greatest  importance  is  perpetu- 
ally shelved,  that  stone-wall  is  set  up 
periodically — I  might  almost  say  perpetu- 
ally— to  endeavour  to  prevent  public 
opinion  being  given  effect  to,  because 
it  chances  that  the  large  minority  in 
the  house  have  some  other  views  which 
they  wish  to  put  before  the  country  ;  that, 
in  other  words,  we  have  failed  during  re- 
cent years  by  representative  government 
to  get  a  true  expression  of  opinion  from 
the  peopla  I  maintain  that  such  is  the 
case  in  almost  every  colony  in  Australasia. 
I  have  watched  it  with  some  care  and 
with  great  pain.  But  if  we  give  con- 
siderable power  to  the  senate  I  venture  to 
say  that  that  power  will  to  a  very  great 
extent  diminish.  It  is  not  necessary  that 
I  should  now  go  into  details  as  to  what 
the  business  of  the  senate  may  or  may  not 
be ;  but  so  soon  as  Australasia  develops 
into  a  nation,  so  soon  as  it  becomes  a  power 
having  dealings  with  foreign  nations,  I 
maintain  that  the  system  of  turning  out 
governments  upon  some  small  question — 
I  will  not  say  of  public  policy,  but  some 
very  small  question,  the  continual  shuf- 
fling of  the  cards,  the  ejectment  of  men 
from  office  owing  to  no  failure  of  duty  on 
their  part,  will  become  a  very  great  incon- 
venience. When  we  begin  to  have  am- 
bassadors, or  something  similar  to  am* 
bassadors,  negotiating  with  foreign  coun- 
tries, when  we  have  an  agent  general  re- 
presenting us  in  England,  I  venture  to 
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say  that  the  ejectment  of  ministers  from 
office  continually  and  perpetually  with- 
out any  good  reason  at  all  will  inter- 
fere very  materially  indeed  with  what 
I  may  term  the  foreign  policy  of  Austral- 
asia ;  and,  therefore,  we  ought  by  some 
means  or  other  to  endeavour  to  put  a  check 
upon  the  system  of  the  ejectment  of  min- 
isters from  office  without  reason,  thereby 
curtailing  the  benefits  which  they  could 
confer  on  the  united  colonies,  and  also  in- 
terfering materially  with  the  foreign  policy 
of  Australasia.  The  i-eason  why  I  think 
we  should  have  a  system  of  federation  as 
loose  as  possible  is  this :  that  all  the  more 
outlying  portions  of  Australasia  must  be 
allowed  to  work  out  their  own  destiniea 
When  you  think  that  we,  in  our  own 
colony,  have  what  may  be  termed  a  foreign 
policy,  inasmuch  as  we  deal  with  an  alien 
race,  that  we  have  laws  very  materially 
afiecting  them,  that  the  questions  of  native 
title  are  matters  of  very  grave  moment, 
and  that  any  interruption  in  our  relations 
with  those  people  might  be  of  the  most 
serious  importance  to  the  colony,  I  think 
you  will  agree  with  me  that  we  shall  re- 
quire to  see  that  we  have  a  safeguard  in 
all  such  respects  as  these  before  we  submit 
ourselves  to  a  federal  authority.  And  so, 
in  the  colonies  of  northern  Australia,  you 
yourselves  may  yet  find  that  you  have 
difficulties  unforeseen  to  cope  with,  It 
is  true  that  the  native  races  of  the  more 
settled  portions  of  Australia  have  given 
you  but  little  trouble,  and  you  have  dealt 
with  them  summarily,  but  possibly  when 
you  go  to  northern  Australia  you  will 
find  there  a  race  more  resolute  and  more 
difficult  to  deal  with. 

Mr.  Flayford  :  No  1 

Captain  RUSSELL  :  Of  course  I  must 
bow  to  the  wisdom  and  experience  of  these 
who  have  already  had  to  deal  with  them  ; 
but  be  that  as  it  may,  if  New  Guinea  is 
ever  to  become  a  part  of  Australasian 
federation,  there,  at  any  rate^  is  a  people 
{Captain  Russell, 


that  will  require  to  be  dealt  with  most 
carefully.  Yet  1  have  heard  no  member 
of  the  Convention  speak  on  that  subject. 
There  is  nothing  in  these  resc^utions  con- 
templating the  possibility  that  there  will 
be  a  foreign  race  to  deal  with.  But  con- 
sider this  difficulty,  which  I  merely  out- 
line to  you.  The  great  and  all-pervading^ 
question  that  occupies  men's  minda  in  all 
parts  of  the  world  at  the  present  moment 
— it  is  undoubtedly  doing  so  now  in  Aus- 
tralia, cuid  it  is  a  question  more  advanced 
in  my  own  colony  than  here — is  the  great 
social  question — what  is  termed  the  social 
upheaval,  and  I  venture  to  say  tliat  every 
colony  must  be  left  to  deal  with  a  question 
like  that.  It  is  a  matter  for  social  dealing^. 
It  is  a  matter  with  which  men  will  deal 
rather  through  municipalities  than  through 
a  great  federation  in  advancing,  what  I  be- 
lieve it  is  necessary  we  should  advance,  the 
true  liberties  and  freedom  of  the  people. 
Therefore,  what  we  want  is  not  the  unifi- 
cation of  Australasia,  but  a  federation 
into  which  all  portions  of  Australasia  may 
be  ditiwn.  Bear  this  in  mind  :  That  in  the 
plenitude  of  your  power,  feeling  yourselves 
now  the  masters  of  the  whole  Pacific,  it 
should  be  your  duty  to  attract,  as  it  were^ 
by  centripetal  force,  the  whole  of  Austeal- 
asia  to  yourselves.  The  day  is  coming 
when  the  countless  islands  throu^oat  the 
Pacific  will  be  colonised,  and  though  your 
power  is  ^reat,  and  though  you  have  an 
enormous  start  in  colonisation,  there  will 
be  an  enormous  power  in  those  southern 
seas  that  must  be  either  part  of  Austral- 
asia, or  more  or  less  inimical  to  our  in* 
terests.  There  is  another  point  of  view 
which  seems  to  have  been  overlooked  : 
that  is,  if  we  are  to  be  the  centre  of  a 
happy  and  prosperous  power  in  these 
seas  we  must  have  strong  cohesion,  be- 
cause really  not  far  away  from  parts  of 
Australasia  lies  the  great  continent  of 
America,  and  the  question  has  yet  to  be 
solved  whether  America  may  not  attract 
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the  majority  of  the  trade,  the'majonty  of 
the  power  and  influence  of  the  southern 
seas  to  her  coast,  and  divert  them  from  Aus- 
tralia. It  is,  therefore,  our  duty  to  con- 
sider how  we  can  make  the  federation  so 
loose  that  we  shall  attract  all  these  vari- 
ous atoms  to  ourselves,  rather  than  allow 
them  to  fly  off  to  the  great  continent  of 
America,  which,  I  venture  to  say,  is  quite 
within  the  bounds  of  possibility,  if  Austral- 
asian statesmen  are  not  sufficiently  wise  to 
attract  those  atoms  to  themselves.  Al- 
though we  do  hesitate,  of  course,  in  New 
Zealand,  to  submit  ourselves  to  federation, 
I  should  not  like  the  world  to  think 
tliat  wo  are  inimical  to  the  idea  at  alL 
Though  we  may  be  unwilling  to  submit 
oui-selves  to  any  drastic  laws,  although  we 
are  unwilling  to  abrogate  any  of  the 
[towers  of  government  necessary  for  our 
internal  management,  which  we  possess  at 
the  present  time,  there  are  all  sorts  of 
laws  to  which  we  shall  be  only  too  happy 
to  aulHnit  ourselves  if  we  are  able  to  do  so. 
It  is  a  matter  of  great  importance  to  us 
that  we  should  trade  with  Australia. 
In  round  numbers,  one-flfth  of  the  trade 
of  N«w  22ealemd  is  done  with  the  continent 
of  Australia.  It  would  be  a  great  loss  to 
ns  to  lose  .that  trade ;  but,  great  as  the 
misfortune  would  be  to  New  Zealand,  I 
venture  to  say  that  the  loss  would  be  three 
times  as  great  to  Australia  to  lose  our 
trade 

3fr.  DiBBS :  No  I 

Captain  BUSSELL :  That  is  so  long 
and  broad  a  question  that  I  will  not  go 
into  it ;  but  I  venture  to  say  that  there 
are  other  markets  open  to  New  Zealand 
besides  Australia ;  but  Australia,  whether 
she  likes  it  or  not,  must  consume  many  of 
the  products  of  New  Zealand. 

Mr.  Playford  :  No ! 

Captain  RUSSELL :  Hon.  members 
may  say  "  No  " ;  but  nevwtheless  I  still 
hold  my  opinion.  I  venture  to  say  that  a 
great  portion  of  our  vegetable  products 


will  come  into  Australia ;  let  Australia 
do  Avhatever  she  may  to  keep  them  out. 

Mr.  DiBBS :  Only  if  you  federate  ! 

Captain  RUSSELL:  Surely  the  hon. 
member,  Mr.  Dibbs,  is  not  so  narrow- 
minded  as  to  believe  that  you  can  bring 
anything  about  by  coercion.  Has  he  for- 
gotten the  fable  of  the  east  wind  and  the^ 
sun — how  the  east  wind  howled  and  blew 
on  the  traveller;  but  the  more  it  howled 
and  blew  the  closer  he  wrapped  his  cloak 
about  him  1  Then  the  sun  came  out  and 
shone  upon  the  traveller,  and  he  threw 
off  his  cloak.  So  I  say  that  if  you  wish  to 
attract  New  Zealand,  if  you  wish  to  at- 
tract Australasia  to  your  shores,  it  is  not 
by  taking  any  hostile  steps  that  you  wiH 
bring  it  about,  but  by  the  genial  sun  of 
Australia  shining  upon  the  whole  of  us. 

Mr.  DiBBS  :  There  is  a  disposition  to  be 
embraced ! 

Captain  RUSSELL :  Yes,  there  is  a  dis- 
position to  be  embraced ;  but  we  think  it 
should  not  be  a  bear's  hug.  We  are  anxious 
that  the  trade  and  intercourse  between  the 
federated  colonies  should  be  as  free  as  pos- 
sible ;  we  are  anxious  by  every  means  to 
trade  with  you.  "We  recognise  that  our 
marriage  laws  might  fairly  be  assimilated. 
While  we  recognise  that  certainly  in  the 
matter  of  land  defence  we  can  gain  nothing, 
yet  with  regard  to  maritime  defence  it  is 
of  great  importance  that  New  Zealand 
should  be  combined  with  Australia.  I 
would  also  point  out,  as  a  very  important 
factor  of  the  case  which  has  not  been  al- 
luded to,  that  probably  the  great  coaling 
stations  of  the  Pacific  for  marine  purposes 
will  be  upon  the  west  coast  of  the  Middle 
Island  of  New  Zealand.  It  is,  therefore, 
a  matter  of  great  importance,  and  abso- 
lutely essential  to  you,  that  the  colony  pos- 
sessing these  great  coal-mines  should  be  in 
close  relationship  with  Australia  ;  because 
in  the  remote  future — we  are  not  acting 
fb»  to-day,  but  are  framing  a  constitution 
which  may,  I   hope,  last   for  thousands 
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of  years — if  alien  races  spring  up,  ifc  will 
be  a  matter  of  great  importance  that  the 
magnificent  harbours  and  great  coal  re- 
sources of  New  Zealand  should  be  one 
with  and  inseparable  from  the  dominion 
of  Australia.  So,  again,  with  the  matter 
of  the  judiciary.  I  am  not  now  prepared 
to  give  definitely  my  opinion  upon  that 
subject,  but,  at  any  rate,  I  believe  that  I 
shall  be  right  in  saying  that  we  should  be 
anxious  to  do  all  we  can  to  assimilate  the 
laws  on  all  important  points  throughout 
Australasia,  and  no  difficulty  would  occur 
in  agreeing  to  some  such  scheme  as  that. 
As  to  the  executive,  I  said  in  com- 
mencing my  si>eech  that  I  thought  it 
was,  at  any  rate,  a  matter  of  debate 
amongst  a  considerable  section  of  the 
population  of  New  Zealand  as  to  whether 
the  present  form  of  responsible  govern- 
ment is  the  best  that  could  be  established. 
1  confess  that  my  mind  is  somewhat  nebul- 
ous on  the  point  at  present ;  but,  un- 
xloubtedly,  one  feels  more  and  more,  as 
time  goes  on,  that  there  are  anomalies  in 
>our  present  form  of  government.  All 
4.hese,  I  venture  to  say,  are  matters  of  no 
.moment  at  the  present  instant  All  we 
have  to  do  is  to  consider  how  we  can  most 
broadly  lay  down  the  lines  upon  which 
our  federation  shall  be  built.  It  ought  not 
to  be  built  solely  with  a  view  to  the  circum- 
stances existing  at  the  present  moment. 
Many  portions  of  the  Australian  continent 
which  at  present  would  be  practically  un- 
represented will,  at  some  future  time,  have  a 
great  say  in  the  government  of  the  country  ; 
.and  therefore  the  constitution  ought  to 
be  so  framed  that  we  should  not  take 
into  consideration  only  the  great  centres 
of  population  which  exist  at  the  present 
time  ;  but  we  should  also  offer  inducements 
to  all  the  outlying  portions  of  Australasia 
to  come  under  the  federation.  If  that  is 
done,  I  venture  to  say  the  day  will  come 
when  there  will  be  a  truly  federated  Aus- 
tralasia, and  not  a  union  of  Australia  only. 
[Captain  Eussell 


TELEGRAM  FROM  THE  QUEEN. 

The  President  :  Before  the  Convention 
adjourns  for  luncheon,  I  desire  to  announce 
to  hon.  members  that  I  have  received 
from  his  Excellency  the  Governor  a  message 
from  her  Majesty  the  Queen.  His  Excel- 
lency telegraphed  to  her  Majesty  the  suc- 
cess of  the  Convention  banquet  on  Monday 
night  and  the  opening  of  the  Convention, 
and  he  has  received  from  her  most  gracious 
Majesty  the  following  reply  : — 

Have  received  your  telegram  with  great  satis- 
factioD,  and  am  much  pleased  at  the  loyalty 
evinced  on  this  important  occasion. 

Victoria,  Queen  and  Empress. 

I  am  sure  we  will  give  three  cheers  for  the 
Queen. 

Uon,  members  gave  three  cheers  for  her 
Majesty  the  Queen. 

FEDERAL    CONSTITUTION. 

SECOND  day's  debate  RESUMED. 

Mr.  DEAKIN:  Fortunately  for  the 
Convention,  I  was  not  called  upon  to  un- 
dertake the  onerous  task  of  opening  this 
debate  last  af teraoon.  Fortunately  for  the 
Convention,  again,  a  delay  on  my  part  led 
to  our  listening  to  the  charming  speech  of 
the  hon.  delegate,  Captain  Kussell,  and  I 
could  have  wished  that  other  and  older 
members  had  now  been  prepared  to  con- 
tinue a  discussion  so  ably  opened  by  the 
premiers  of  the  various  colonies.  Among 
these  gentlemen  the  last  speaker,  although 
not  at  present  a  premier,  occupies  a  some- 
what singular  position,  representing  a 
colony  whose  affections  we  are  clearly  led 
to  understand  are  with  us,  but  whose  judg- 
ment is  not  yet  convinced  as  to  the  wis- 
dom of  adopting  the  course  which  it  is 
proposed  to  pursue.  The  hon.  member, 
Captain  Eussell,  is  so  ardent  a  New  Zea- 
lander  that  in  his  reproaches,  mild  though 
they  were,  of  the  sister  colonies,  there  ap- 
peared to  be  a  certain  desire  to  realise  that 
Irish  reciprocity  which  is  all  on  one  side. 
He  was  careful  to  tell  us  that  we  must 
not  at  the  present  time  expect  anything 
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from  New  Zealand ;  but  he  laid  down 
with  great  fulness  and  freedom  the  duties 
which  we  immediately  owed  to  that  most 
beautiful,  important,  and  wealthy  colony, 
whose  position,  he  led  us  to  understand, 
was  that  of  the  coy  maiden,  not  unwilling, 
and  indeed  expecting,  to  be  courted,  and 
whose  consent  would  be  granted  by-and- 
hy  as  a  favour.  It  may  be  that  because 
they  fell  from  a  lady's  lips,  or  from  the 
representative  of  a  lady,  as  I  may  be 
permitted  at  present  to  regard  him, 
that  we  may  pass  by  certain  heresies 
about  responsible  and  democratic  govern- 
ment which  might  otherwise  seem  to 
challenge  a  rejoinder.  At  all  events, 
if  the  hon.  member  will  permit  me,  I 
will  only  endeavour  to  deal  with  them  in 
connection  with  the  remarks  which  have 
been  made  with  reference  to  the  proposed 
constitution  for  Australasia.  The  fact  that 
the  Premier  of  Queensland  has  seen  fit  to 
throw  the  apple  of  discord  at  once  among 
us  is,  to  my  mind,  extremely  fortunate, 
and  if,  as  the  hon.  Premier  of  Victoria 
considered,  he  favoured  us  with  a  greater 
gift  of  difficulties  than  of  solutions,  that, 
after  all,  was  natural  from  the  opener  of 
such  a  debate.  The  one  solution  which  the 
hon.  member  has  proposed  I  intend  shortly 
to  examine  as  well  as  I  can,  treating  especi- 
ally the  particular  side  of  it  which  was  so 
admirably  put  before  the  Convention  by 
his  colleague.  Sir  Thomas  Mcllwraith. 
One  might  be  pardoned  for  dwelling  upon 
this  occasion  and  forecasting  its  possible 
future ;  but  our  responsibilities  are  so 
great  as  to  sober  the  most  sanguine,  as 
well  as  to  arouse  the  most  confident.  I 
take  it  that  if  this  Convention  is  to  leave 
its  mark  upon  the  history  of  Australia,  it 
will  do  so  not  by  disquisition,  but  simply 
by  the  results  which  it  will  leave  be- 
hind it.  We  have  been  termed  most  pro- 
perly and  accurately  a  parliamentary  com- 
mittee— and  a  parliamentary  committee 
we  are ;  but  such  a  committee  as  has  rarely 


been  seen  in  any  constitutional  country, 
arid  such  as  has  never  been  seen  in  Austral- 
asia— a  committee  representing  seven  par- 
liaments, with  the  concurrence  of  seven 
governments,  and  the  sanction  of  fourteen 
legislative  chambers,  having  the  direct  ap- 
proval of  every  existing  voice  of  the  people 
of  Australasia  given  through  all  its  different 
political  organs,  and,  therefore,  claiming  an 
authority  second  only  to  that  of  a  chamber 
elected  directly  by  them.  The  duty  im- 
posed upon  us  is  simply  that  of  advising, 
and,  therefore,  the  latitude  permitted  to  us 
is,  in  some  respects,  large  ;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  sphere  within  which  we  move  is 
narrow,  and  must  be  narrow.  It  is  not 
possible  that  any  question  of  moment  in 
this  Convention  can  be  settled  by  count  of 
heads,  or  even  by  count  of  colonies.  Any 
conclusion  amved  at,  which  is  to  be  of 
practical  value,  must  be  a  unanimous  con- 
clusion, and  the  smallest  of  the  colonies 
requires  to  have  any  considerations  which 
it  may  urge  weighed  with  exactly  the 
same  attention  as  those  which  proceed  from 
the  most  wealthy  and  the  most  populous. 
We  are  here,  therefore,  sir,  committed 
from  the  first  to  a  policy  of  compromise,  to 
all  compromise  that  will  be  possible  to  us, 
seeking  to  be  honest  representatives  of  our 
several  parliaments  and  colonies,  and  in- 
dicating to  the  best  of  our  knowledge  and 
belief  the  attitude  which  they  will  take 
on  each  question.  The  principle  upon 
which  we  must  proceed  is  that  embodied 
in  the  well  known  church  maxim,  "  In 
essentials,  unity ;  in  non-essentials,  liberty; 
and  in  all  things,  charity."  If  we  claim 
an  indirect  authority  from  the  electors 
we  are  nono  the  less  conscious  of  the 
fact  that  whatever  is  proposed  by  this 
Convention  must  be  of  such  a  nature  as 
to  meet  with  their  sanction,  or  else  it  will 
be  proposed  in  vain.  We  know  from  the 
outset  the  bar  of  public  opinion  before 
which  we  are  to  be  judged,  and  we  know 
from  the   commencement  of  our  labours 
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that  the  conclusion  of  them  rests  in  other 
hands  than  ours — in  the  hands  of  no  less 
a  body  than  the  assembled  peoples  of  all 
the  Australasian  colonies.  This,  sir,  is  suf- 
cient  in  itself  to  make  us  careful  in  our 
deliberations,  and  guarded  in  our  conclu- 
sions, especially  if  we  take  into  account  the 
further  fact  that  the  verdict  of  the  electors 
— whether  taken  directly  through  the  elec- 
torates, or  not  so  taken,  will  also  require  to 
be  taken  through  allthepresentparliaments 
of  Australasia.  We  have  to  consider  not 
only  the  interests  of  the  people  regarding 
them  as  a  whole,  but  also  the  different  and 
sometimes  conflicting  localisms  which  are 
created  owing  to  the  fact  that  this  people 
is  at  present  bound  up  within  artificial 
boundaries  into  a  certain  number  of  com- 
munities. If  the  constitution  or  proposal 
for  a  constitution  which  is  to  be  drafted  in 
this  Convention  is  to  be  a  success,  it  must 
command  the  sanction  of  the  several  par- 
liaments of  those  several  communities. 
Then  as  to  the  objects  which  we  set  our- 
iselvcs  in  preparing  the  draft  of  a  con- 
stitution, I  fancy  that  we  may  without 
impropriety,  in  fact,  with  entire  pro- 
priety, adopt  the  unequalled  language  em- 
ployed in  the  preamble  of  the  superb  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States,  and  may 
without  qualifying  a  single  syllable  claim 
that  our  labours  are  intended  to  achieve  a 
similar  result.  We  shall  be  entitled  to 
announce,  after  receiving  the  popular  ver- 
dict in  its  favour,  that 
we,  the  people  of  Australasia,  in  order  to  form  a 
more  perfect  union,  establish  justice,  ensure 
domestic  tranquillity,  provide  for  the  common 
defence,  promote  the  general  welfare,  and  secure 
the  blessings  of  liberty  to  onrselves  and  oar  pos- 
terity, do  ordain  and  establish  this  constitution. 

The  resolutions  which  have  been  proposed 
by  yourself  in  order  to  accomplish  these 
objects  contain  in  what  may  be  considered 
their  preamble,  one  phrase  which  has  not 
yet  been  commented  upon,  but  which 
appears  to  me  to  deserve  comment,  as 
indicating  on  its  face  the  object  which 
[Mr,  DeaJcin, 


you  had,  sir,  in  submitting  these  resoln- 
gions  in  their  present  form.     You  say : 

That  in  order  to  establish  and  secure  an 
enduring  foundation  for  the  structure  of  a 
federal  govei-mnent  the  principles  embodied  in 
the  resolutions  following  be  agreed  to. 

Thus  at  once  indicating  to  us  that  these 
resolutions,  as  they  stand,  are  not  laid 
before  us  to  be  accepted  and  criticised 
word  by  word,  as  if  they  were  sought  tele 
placed  on  permanent  record;  but  that  it  is 
the  principles  embodied  in  them  which  we 
are  now  called  upon  to  consider.  That 
coui'se  appears  to  me  to  have  been  most 
wisely  adopted  ;  and  I  shall  therefore  seek, 
in  treating  these  resolutions  in  their  order, 
not  to  dwell  upon  the  language  in  which 
they  happen  to  be  couched,  but  endea- 
vour, as  far  as  possible,  to  cope  with  the 
principles  which  they  seem  to  embody. 
The  first  of  these  establishes  beyond  dcrubt 
the  sovereignty  proposed  to  be  conserved 
to  the  several  colonies  of  Australasia,  sub- 
ject to  the  limitations  and  surrenders  which 
will  appear  set  out  in  detail  in  the  con- 
stitution proposed  to  be  adopted  for  the 
federal  parliament.  Subject  to  the  express 
terms  of  that  constitution,  every  liberty  at 
present  enjoyed  by  the  peoples  of  the  several 
colonies,  and  every  power  of  their  legisla- 
tures, and  every  potentiality  whichis within 
their  constitutions  remains  with  them  and 
belongs  to  them  for  all  time.  You  lay  this 
down  at  the  outset  as  a  cardinal  principle, 
and  as  it  has  so  far  received  the  cordial 
approval  of  every  delegate,  I  shall  not 
proceed  to  debate  it  further  than  to  note 
that  it  was  exactly  this  principle  which 
guided  the  founders  of  the  existing  Federal 
Council  in  their  draft  of  that  measure- 
it  puts  into  a  fresh  form  with  regard  to 
this  federation  the  very  root  idea  of  the 
present  Federal  Council  Act.  This  is  the 
postulate  that  to  the  several  coloniesslionld 
be  left  all  possible  powers  and  prerogatives, 
defined  and  undefined,  while  the  federal  go- 
vernment itself,  however  largely  endowed 
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f^lioold  have  a  certain  fixed  and  definite 
<endowiBent  within  which  its  powers  would 
\ye  circumscribed.  In  the  first  resolation 
which  jouj  sir,  moTcd  at  the  conference  held 
in  Melbourne  twelve  months  ago,  yon  most 
gracefully  recognised  the  valuable  services 
to  the  cause  of  federation  conferred  by 
the  f  ousders  of  the  Federal  Council,  whieli, 
in  Victoria,  stands  indissolttbly  associated 
with  the  name  of  the  Honorable  James 
Service,  a  gentleman  whom  we  regret,  by 
liis  own  choice,  is  not  one  of  the  Victorian 
delegates  on  this  occasion.  He,  sir,  and 
the  other  great  representative  men,  among 
whom  the  late  Higlit  Honorable  W.  B. 
Dalley  must  always  be  gratefully  remem- 
bered, when  facing  a  similar  problem  to 
i>e  dealt  with  in  a  somewhat  limited  way 
adopted  this  principle.  It  is  something  to 
Tiote  that  the  years  that  have  passed  since 
tbeu,  and  the  experience  gained  since  then, 
have  only  strengthened  the  opinion  which 
they  arrived  at,  that  no  union  was  possible 
in  Aostralasia  which  did  not  preserve  in 
the  follest  form  the  power  and  dignity  of 
the  aeveral  communities  which  compose  it. 
Indeed,  if  we  regard  their  present  extent, 
their  present  known  wealth,  and  their  future 
prospects,  we  must  admit  that  in  the  future 
they  will  rival  in  all  respects  kingdoms 
in  £arope  and  states  in  America ;  and 
that  the  parliaments  which  belong  to  such 
commxmities  cannot  be  other  than  bodies 
clothed  with  the  highest  power,  dignity, 
and  influence,  to  which  it  will  be  an  honor 
to  belong,  and  which  will  play  a  great 
part  in  shaping  the  destinies  of  this  conti- 
nent. Thtti,  air,  we  come  to  your  2nd  and 
3rd  fesolntions,  which  I  propose  to  briefly 
consider  together.  It  seems  to  me  that 
they  might  have  been  legitimately  placed 
in  an  opposite  order — that  we  should  first 
haveasserted  the  power  and  authority  of  the 
federal  government  to  establish  a  common 
tariff,  and  that  then  we  should  have  had 
asacoroUary  thepri  ncipleof  f ree  interchan  ge 
between  the  several  provinces  of  the  union. 


This,  however,  has  l:)een  already  dealt  with. 
The  point  which  presented  itself  to  the  hon. 
member.  Sir  Samuel  Gritfith,  in  this  connec- 
tion was  the  probability  of  delay  on  the  part 
of  the  federal  parliament  in  dealing  with 
this  mosit  grave  and  important  issue.  In- 
disputably the  first  task  of  the  federal  par- 
liament will  be  to  organise  its<'lf  and  its 
administration.  IndisputaMy  the  task  of 
framing  a  common  tariflfforall  Australasia 
will  be  no  ordinary  task.  The  difUculties 
which  have  been  felt,  and  which  ha  veal  ready 
been  graphically  pourtrayed  by  the  hon. 
the  Premier  of  South  Australia  in  his  ad- 
mirable speech  this  morning — the  difficul- 
ties which  have  been  felt  in  each  province 
in  coping  with  such  que.stions  will  bo 
multiplied  sixfold  in  dealing;  with  the  in- 
terests of  Australia.  If  we  have  found  it 
difficult  for  politicians  to  collect  informa- 
tion to  enable  tliera  to  deal  with  this  intri- 
cate question,  when  we  have  only  had  the 
interests  of  one  colony  to  consider,  if  it 
does  not  follow  in  exact  arithmetical  ratio, 
it  yet  does  follow  most  distinctly  that  there 
will  be  much  more  difficulty  in  framing  a 
tariff  acceptable  to  the  peoi)le  of  the  whole 
of  Australia.  It  is  quito  clear,  then,  that 
time  must  elapse  before  this  common  tariff 
can  be  proposed  ;  and  those  who  have  pre- 
ceded me,  including  the  Premier  of  Vic- 
toria— with  whom  I  am  in  hearty  general 
agreement,  so  far  as  his  remarks  touching 
some  questions  are  concerned  — appear  to 
consider  that  this  time,  of  itself,  would 
offer  sufficient  grace  to  those  colonies 
which  have  already  adopted  the  policy  of 
developing  their  manufacturing  industries 
by  special  legislation.  With  all  respect  to 
them,  I  take,  a  contrary  view.  I  be- 
lieve that  it  is  not  sufficient  that  an  indefi- 
nite time  must  necessarily  elapse  before  the 
federal  parliament  can  deal  with  this  issue. 
I  believe  that  if  we  are  to  obey  the  lan- 
guage of  the  resolutions  which  sent  us 
here — if  we  are  to  propose  a  constitution 
which  shall  be  just  to  the  several  colonies 
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— we  oannob  be  content  with  leaving  the 
question  as  open  as  it  is  proposed  to  leave 
it.  What  is  the  position  of  those  colonies 
which  have  advisedly,  in  pursuance  of  the 
powers  intrusted  to  them,  and  in  obedience 
to  the  dictates  of  their  parliaments,  adopted 
a  protective  policy  1  They  have  created, 
within  lonfijer  or  shorter  periods,  vested 
interests,  in  which  millions  of  capital  are 
invested— millions  of  private  capital  of 
the  citizens  of  this  country.  Now,  sir,  I 
would  be  the  last  to  suggest,  the  last  to 
believe,  that  a  federal  parliament,  repre- 
senting Australasia,  Avould  ignore  con- 
siderations of  this  kind.  I  would  be  the 
last  to  suppose  that  they  could  be  guilty, 
in  obedience  to  any  doctrine  of  economic 
practice,  of  what  might  be  termed  the 
crime  of  sweeping  away,  at  a  blow,  the 
protection  under  which  these  industries 
and  interests  have  been  built  up.  I  be- 
lieve that  to  be  impossible.  But  the  ques- 
tion here  and  now  is,  not  of  individual 
belief,  or  the  belief  of  this  Convention ; 
it  is  our  duty,  in  a  matter  of  this  kind, 
not  to  rest  upon  beliefs,  but  to  obtain 
guarantees  for  the  preservation  of  in- 
terests such  as  these.  What  are  the 
guarantees  which  can  legitimately  be 
asked  by  those  colonies  which  have  estab- 
lished industries  under  the  shelter  of  pro- 
tective tariffs]  What  is  the  considera- 
tion which  they  can  reasonably  ask  from 
their  fellow-colonists,  and  especially  from 
that  one  great  colony  in  which  we  now 
stand,  which  has  not  yet  seen  its  way  to 
follow  a  similar  policy  ?  Let  me  say,  at 
the  outset,  that  I,  for  one,  frankly  admit 
that  a  customs  union  is  a  sine  qua  non 
of  federal  union ;  that  without  a  customs 
union  there  can  be  no  federal  union  in 
the  true  sense  of  the  term,  and  that  all 
our  efforts  and  all  our  labours  must  be 
directed  to  securing  that  customs  union 
so  soon  as  it  may  be  compatible  with  the 
interests  intrusted  to  us.  With  that  pre- 
mise, let  us  ask  what  might  fairly  be 
[Mr,  DeaJsin, 


demanded,  seeing  that  ultimately,  and  at 
no  distant  date,  the  question  of  the  tariff 
to  be  imposed   upon  our  seaboard  must 
be  settled  by    the    people    of  Australia 
as  a  whole,  no  matter  what  the  verdict 
of  individual  colonies  may  be.     That  is 
the  goal  towards  which  we  are  progress- 
ing, and  towards  which  we  ought  not  to 
progress  too  slowly,  but  which  it  would 
be  impossible,  which  it  would  be  unjust, 
to  attempt  to  gain  at  a  single  bound. 
I  will  not  venture  at  this  stage  to  sug- 
gest what,  in  my  humble  judgment,  would 
be  a  sufficient  guarantee  to  satisfy  those 
colonies  that   their  interests  would   not 
be  too  soon,  too  i-apidly,  too  hastily  im- 
perilled.    I  will  only  indicate  that  it  ap- 
pears to  me  that  we  might  safely  lay  down 
in  the  constitution  the  condition  that  dur- 
ing the  first  years  of  its  existence  it  should 
only  be  possible  to  reduce  existing  tariffs 
by  a  certain  percentage  in  a  certain  number 
of  years ;  so  that  if  the  first  federal  par- 
liament should  feel  bound  to  reduce  duties 
it  could  only  do  so  to  a  certain  extent. 
Tlie  people  of  the  continent,  as  a  whole, 
would  be  appealed  to  at  least  once,  if  not 
twice,  before  protective  duties  were  reduced 
to  revenue  duties.     In  point  of  fact,  the 
federal  parliament  on  this  question  should 
be  asked  to  proceed  by  steps,  to  advance 
by  degrees ;  and  the  guarantee  should  be 
set  out  on  the  face  of  the  proposed  consti- 
tution that  those  who  have  embarked  their 
capital  in  these  industries  under  state  en- 
couragement and  state  sanction,  should 
know  the  period  of  time  within  which 
they  could  hope  to  retain  the  command  of 
their  markets,  even  if  the  federal  [xarlia- 
ment  should  give  its  judgment  against  a 
protective  policy.     I  need  scarcely  repeat 
here  that,  in  my  opinion,  the  federal  par- 
liament is  in  no  danger  of  giving  any  such 
verdict.     I  believe  that  the  portion  of  the 
speech   in   which   the   hon.  member.  Sir 
Thomas  Mcll wraith,  set  out  the  conditions 
under  which  protection  might  be  applied, 
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expresses  the  opinion  of  the  bulk  of  the 
people  of  this  country,  and  that  this  is  an 
opinion  which,  the  better  it  is  understood, 
the  more  it  will  find  popular  favour. 
Personally,  then,  I  have  no  more  fear  than 
any  member  of  this  convention,  as  to  ay  hat 
the  ultimate  result  would  be.  It  will  mean 
without  doubt  on  Australasian  protective 
tariff;  hut  I  say  it  is  incumbent  upon  us 
not  to  rest  upon  individual  beliefs  in  a  mat- 
ter of  80  much  moment  to  special  colonies ; 
we  mast  request  and  require  some  such 
guarantee  as  that  which  I  have  rudely 
outlined.  I  would  remind  hon.  members 
who  are  apprehensive  of  such  a  proposal 
that  we  all  fondly  hope  and  believe  that 
the  union  which  it  may  be  our  privilege 
to  inaugurate,  will  be  an  eternal  union — 
a  union  for  all  time  of  the  states  of  Aus- 
tralasia, or  into  which  all  the  states  of  Aus- 
tralasia will,  within  a  comparatively  brief 
period,  be  irresistibly  drawn.  That  being 
the  case,  why  should  a  concession  of  a  few 
years  be  denied,  when  the  object  to  be  at- 
tained is  permanent  1 

Mr.  Adtb  Douglas  :  The  hon.  member 
has  no  confidence  in  his  own  people  ! 

Mr.  DEAKIN:  The  hon.  member  must 
pardon  me  if  I  do  not  now  see  the  perti- 
nency of  his  interjection.  I  was  about 
to  point  out  that,  supposing  this  prin- 
ciple to  be  adopted,  this  guarantee  to  be 
given,  it  does  not  necessarily  imply  that 
nothing  should  be  done  in  the  way  of  free 
interchange  between  the  Australasian 
colonies  in  the  meantime.  On  the  con- 
trary, that  would  rest  with  the  several 
colonies  themselves ;  and  the  sense  that  at 
no  distant  date  an  absolute  union  was  in- 
evitable, would  no  doubt  prove  an  argu- 
ment of  considerable  weight  to  induce  them 
to  prepare  for  it  by  every  means  in  their 
power.  Consequently,  the  condition  which 
has  been  suggested  would  not  prove  an 
absolute  bar  to  progress  in  this  direction 
even  during  the  term  of  the  guarantee ; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  it  might  be  reason- 


ably anticipated  that,  with  such  a  guaran- 
tee, offered  and  accepted,  the  several  colo- 
nies who  were  for  the  time-being  protected 
by  it  would  see  their  way  to  enter  into 
mutual  arrangements  for  a  more  or  less 
unrestricted  exchange  across  their  borders; 
and,  saving  the  rights  and  the  vested  in- 
terests to  which  I  have  referred,  no  one 
would  more  cordially  support  such  a  policy 
than  myself.  With  regard  to  the  4th  reso- 
lution, I  have  only  to  say  that  the  pro- 
mise which  it  offers  is  one  of  efficiency  in 
the  defence  of  Australasia,  an  efficiency 
which  I  trust  will  be  based  upon  as  small  a 
standing  army  as  is  compatible  with  the 
safety  of  the  country,  and  upon  as  large 
an  extension  of  the  principle  of  citizen 
soldiery  as  is  possible  with  the  funds  at 
our  command.  Then,  sir,  we'  approach 
the  article  of  your  resolutions — the  first 
in  the  second  part — ^which  has,  up  to  the 
present  moment,  called  for  the  most  criti- 
cism, and  evoked  the  warmest  debate. 
Your  proposition  that  there  should  be  two 
houses  of  parliament  has  been,  so  far,  ac- 
cepted with  unanimity.  Your  proposition 
that  the  house  of  representatives  should  be 
elected  on  the  popular  basis  has  not  been 
challenged.  The  proposition  that  there 
should  be  a  senate  retiring  by  sections  has 
also  been  adopted.  The  one  article  in 
this  particular  resolution  which  has  been 
challenged  is  that  which,  in  accordance 
with  the  established  principles  of  the 
British  Constitution,  endows  the  popular 
chamber  with  the  sole  power  of  originating 
and  amending  all  bills,  appropriating  re- 
venue, or  imposing  taxation.  Those,  sir, 
who  follow  your  resolution,  and  adopt  it 
most  cordially,  have  been  accused  of  keep- 
ing in  mind  throughout  the  existing  upper 
chambers  of  Australasia,  of  ignoring  the  dif- 
ference between  the  second  federal  chamber 
and  the  second  chamber  in  the  several  colo- 
nies. But  those  who  have  made  this  accu- 
sation have  not  themselves  been  precise, 
nor  could  they  be  precise,  in  indicating 
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the  particular  mode  of  election  which  was 
pro|>08ed  to  be  adopted  in  order  to  ob- 
tain this  senate.  Some  have  inferred,  it 
is  evident,  that  the  local  legislative  bodies 
would  elect  the  members  of  the  senate. 
Othei*s  have  vaguely  indicated  the  possi- 
bility of  an  election  by  the  whole  body  of 
tlie  people,  or  by  provinces,  and  others 
have  indicated  a  mixed  method  of  election. 
I  wish  merely  to  point  out  from  the  be- 
ginning that,  until  the  method  of  election 
is  settled,  the  question  in  what  degree  the 
upper  chamber  really  i-q)resent8  the  state 
wiiich  it  claims  to  r^Mresent  must  r^&ain 
in  some  doubt. 

Sir  Thomas  McIlweaith  :  No  ! 

Mr.  DEAKIN :  It  may  nominally  re- 
present the  state,  without  really  repre- 
senting it.  If,  for  instance — and  I  do 
not  think  it  would  be  an  unwise  pro- 
position— it  is  suggested  that  each  colony 
shall  determine  for  itself  the  method  of 
election  which  shall  be  followed  for  the 
proportion  of  members  which  it  is  entitled 
to  claim  in  the  senate — and  that  would 
be  a  liberty  which,  until  I  hear  reasons  to 
the  contrary,  I  think  might  be  judiciously 
intrusted  to  the  several  colonies — if  the 
several  colonies  be  left  free  to  frame  their 
own  constituencies  for  their  own  senate, 
then  we  shall,  not  impossibly,  have  a  body 
which  will  have  di£Pering  claims  to  repre- 
sent certain  states.  I  shall  maintain  from 
now,  until  I  find  the  principle  refuted 
by  much  stronger  argument  than  I  have 
heard  brought  against  it,  that  there  is 
only  one  means  of  thoroughly  and  eflfec- 
tively  representing  the  people,  and  that  is 
by  direct  election.  No  other  choice,  how- 
ever it  may  be  based  up(m  the  indirect  au- 
thority of  the  pec^le,  can  claim  to  stand  for 
a  moment  in  comparison  with  that  of  men 
who  receive  their  trust  from  the  hands  of 
the  electors  themselves,  and  who  speak 
their  sentiments,  without  the  intervention 
of  any  other  body,  or  subject  to  any  other 
influence  than  the  judgment  and  reason  of 
[i/r.  Deakin, 


the  manhood  of  iheir  colony.  I  say  that, 
however  high  the  title,  however  lofty  the 
claims,  of  the  senate,  if  it  derives  its  origin 
from  an  indirect  method  of  electum,  the 
representative  character  of  its  members 
cannot  equal  that  of  men  who  face  the 
people  directly,  and  win,  in  their  own  per- 
son, at  the  sword's  peint,  and  after  fieree 
conflict,  tlie  confidence  of  a  majority  of 
the  electors. 

Sir  Sauuel  Griffith  :  Why  not  1 

Mr.  DEAKIN  :  I  say  I  shall  accept 
that  as  a  first  principle  until  I  hear  stronger 
reasoning  to  the  contrary  than  I  have  yet 
heard ;  and  I  shall  adopt,  in  this  particular, 
the  excellent  plan  of  the  hon.  the  Premier  of 
Qaeensland,  who  has  interjected,  and  whose 
politic  practice,  throughout  the  whole  of 
the  debate,  has  been  to  request  his  oppo- 
nents to  find  plans,  and  then  proceed  to  cnti- 
eiae  them.  I  think  that  we  who  lay  down 
a  principle  so  generally  accepted  as  this, 
are  entitled  to  a^  to  be  furnished,  not  vrith 
reasons  for  supporting  it,  but  with  reasons 
why  we  should  not  suj^port  it,  or  why  we 
should  accept  some  other  principle  in  its 
placa  Therefore,  with  all  consideration 
and  respect,  I  return  the  hon.  gentleman's 
interjection,  and  invite  him  to  show  what 
method  of  appointment  can  claim,  in  direct- 
ness of  authority,  to  rank  with  that  of  im- 
mediate election  by  the  whole  body  of  the 
people. 

Sir  Samuel  GRiFFirn :  Any  kind  of 
election ! 

Mr.  DEAKIN  :  Any  kind  of  election  ! 

Sir  Samuel  Griffith  :  If  it  represents 
the  state ! 

Mr.  DEAKIN  :  I  cannot  conceive  of 
an  entity  called  the  state  apart  from  tlie 
people  whose  interests  it  embodies  ;  nor 
can  I  conceive  anything  within  the  state 
which  can  claim  an  equal  authority  with 
the  final  verdict,  after  solemn  considera- 
tion, of  the  majority  of  its  citizens.  If  the 
hon.  gentleman  has  any  metaphysical  en- 
tity in  his  mind  which  can  be  placed  above 
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this,  I  fihall  be  glad  to  learn  its  nature  ; 
bat  at  present  I  prefer  to  rest  npon  what 
has  been  the  solid  substratum  upon  whidi 
popular  and  reiqpansible  govern  men  t  has 
been  carried  on,  of  which  we  have  had  een< 
tones  of  experi^ioe,  and  which,  the  more 
it  has  been  h<»iored,  the  more  it  has  en- 
dowed us  widi  liberty,  and  all  that  follows 
in  the  train  of  liberty.  Until  we  hare  the 
method  of  the  election  of  ihe  senate  dis- 
tinctly before  oswe  cannot  tell  exactly  with 
what  degree  of  authority  it  should  be  in- 
trusted.  But  I  will  not  quibble  about 
wiTrda.  I  will  confess  that,  if  elected,  it  is 
quite  poesiUe  and  justifiable  to  intrust  it 
with  a  very  large  aath(»ity.  I  would  as- 
sure the  hon.  member  that,  in  endeavouring 
to  ans^wer  his  contention,  I  shall  seek  to 
meet  his  argument,  so  far  as  I  understand 
it,  not  at  its  worst,  but  at  its  best ;  to  state 
it^  as  far  as  I  can,  as  I  conceive  he  would 
state  it  in  order  to  put  it  in  its  strongest 
form ;  and  if  I  cannot  answer  it  in  that 
form  J  will  not  attempt  to  answer  it  at 
all.  I  merely  pointed  out  at  the  out- 
stt — and  periiaps  the  hon.  member's  inter- 
jection has  led  me  to  appear  to  attach  too 
much  eonsideration  to  it — ^that  this  is  a 
circumstance  that  will  require  to  be  taken 
into  eonsideration,  which  has  not  yet  been 
taken  into  eonsideration,  aztd  which  those 
who  advocate  the  intrusting  of  the  federal 
upper  house  with  extraordinary  powers 
have  not  yet  thought  fit  to  absolutely  de- 
fine. I  think  that  we  may  fairly  challenge 
them  to  define  the  method  of  election  for 
this  senate  of  theirs,  to  which  they  wish 
to  give  exceptional  powers.  To  remove 
any  misi^>prehension,  let  me  say  that  per- 
sonally I  have  no  ambition  to  see  a  second 
chamber  in  these  colonies  which  should 
Iw  a  mere  replica  of  the  Canadian  Upper 
House,  which  is  confessedly  inadequate  for 
the  position  which  it  occupies  ;  nor  do  I 
even  desire  to  see  a  body  whose  authority 
would  be  as  capable  of  Tariable  interpreta- 
tions as  is  that  of  the  House  of  Lords 


under  the  British  Constitution.  I  believe 
that  "we  CAunot  have  a  better  ideal  for  our 
second  clmmber  than  the  House  of  Lords 
as  its  functions  arc  noAv  interpreted ;  at 
the  same  time  I  will  confess  to  hon. 
members  that  in  defining  its  exact  position 
we  might  possibly  have  some  diflaculty.  If 
we  follow  the  lines  upon  which  I  believe 
the  British  Constitution  is  now  interpreted, 
we  should  require  a  seeond  chamber  cm- 
bracing  just  such  members  as  you,  sir, 
specified  in  your  opening  speech,  men  of 
mature  experience,  of  ripe  judgment,  of 
high  character,  qualified  to  give  counsels  to 
the  nation  with  the  certainty  that  they 
would  be  received  with  respect.  Of  such 
men  should  a  second  chamber  be  composed, 
and  the  powers  intrusted  to  it  should  be 
those  powers  that  have  always  belonged, 
under  responsible  government,  to  a  second 
chamber,  namely,  the  power  of  review,  the 
power  of  revision,  the  power  of  a  veto 
limited  in  time.  The  hon.  member,  Captain 
Kussell,  described  in  poetic  language  that  I 
am  afraid  I  would  find  almost  as  much  diffi- 
culty in  repeating  as  I  should  in  imitating, 
the  danger  incurred  in  tlie  absenceof  a  veto. 
He  spoke,  I  fancy,  of  the  "  cyclonic  fury" 
of  the  popular  mind,  and  conjured  up  be- 
fore us  the  spectacle  of  a  democracy  carried 
hither  and  thither  by  violent  impulses  to 
opposite  points  of  the  compass  within  short 
periods  of  time.  If  there  be  such  a  de- 
mocracy— and  far  be  it  from  me  to  in- 
sinuate that  Captain  Russell  has  had  any 
experience  of  it — then  I  fancy  that  the 
second  chamber  which  we  have  in  view 
would  prevent  and  provide  against  any 
such  possible  accident.  It  would  be  a  cham- 
ber speaking  with  weight,  and  acting  with 
authority,  able  to  amend  or  reject  all  mea- 
sures other  than  financial — able  to  abso- 
lutely reject  financial  measures,  though  not 
to  amend  them,  and  able  by  this  means  to 
challenge  the  verdict  of  the  country  when- 
ever and  however  it  pleased,  and  as  often 
as  it  might  please.     Will  it  be  contended 
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that  these  are  small  powers  1  On  the  other 
hand,  will  it  be  contended  that  if  that 
"  cyclonic  fury  "  proved  not  to  be  the  mo- 
mentary outburst  to  which  reference  has 
been  made,  but  the  settled  determination 
of  the  popular  will — does  Captain  Russell, 
and  do  those  who  think  with  him,  contend 
that  this  is  to  be  defeated  ?  On  the  con- 
trary, he  agrees  in  theory,  at  all  events, 
with  the  practice  of  the  British  Constitu- 
tion which  we  are  supporting.  So,  I  take  it, 
did  Sir  Samuel  Griffith  himself.  He  also 
indorsed  the  principle  that,  in  the  last  re- 
sort, and  after  due  consideration,  the  popu- 
lar determination  must  prevail,  and  the 
attempt  of  any  body,  short  of  that  of  a 
majority  of  the  people,  to  obstruct  its  ex- 
ecution must  be  defeated  and  set  aside. 
This,  I  understand  them  to  admit;  we 
admit ;  all  admit  It  is  simply  a  question, 
then,  of  the  degree  of  veto — of  the  degree 
of  check  which  a  second  chamber  shall  be 
authorised  to  present  to  the  execution  of 
what  the  popular  chamber  believes  at  the 
time  to  be  the  will  of  the  people.  If  we  are 
agreed  that  the  authority  to  be  intrusted 
to  the  senate  is  to  be  only  a  limited  veto, 
then  I  ask  how  that  is  to  be  reconciled 
with  the  propositions  which  provide  for  a 
permanent  and  perpetual  veto  capable  of 
being  imposed  by  the  second  chamber 
upon  measures  which  might  under  con- 
ceivable circumstances  be  passed  again 
and  again  by  the  first  chamber,  and  be  in- 
dorsed again  and  again  by  the  people  to 
whom  they  had  appealed  ]  I  think  tfiis 
is  another  point  on  which  we,  who  accept 
our  governments  as  we  find  them,  who  rest 
on  the  established  practice  that  has  come 
down  with  the  precedents  of  at  least  a  cen- 
tury, if  not  two  or  three  centuries,  in  its 
support,  may  say  to  our  opponents,  "  It  is 
for  you  to  come  forward  with  some  new 
and  original  defence  of  this  absolute 
and  permanent  veto  with  which  you  pro- 
pose to  intrust  the  second  chamber.  If 
you  contend  simply  for  a  limited  veto — if 
[Mr.  Deakin. 


you  contend,  as  the  hon.  member,  Captain 
Russell,  said,  simply  for  such  a  veto  as 
would  enable  the  body  of  the  people 
to  reflect,  to  reconsider,  and,  if  necessary, 
to  amend  their  judgment — then  we  are 
heartily  with  you ;  and  the  question  of 
details  need  not  long  occupy  us."  But 
what  we  feel  to  be  the  real  and  important 
point  in  the  proposition  of  the  hon.  mem- 
ber, Sir  Samuel  Griffith,  and  others,  is 
that  they  propose  to  establish — and  I 
wish  to  impress  this  upon  the  Conven- 
tion— a  second  chamber,  which  is  to  have 
the  power  of  absolute  and  continuous  veto 
upon  the  proposals  sanctioned  by  the 
popular  chamber,  and  sanctioned  by  the 
peopla     Such  is  the  possibility. 

Mr.  Moore  :  No  1 

Mr.  DEAKIN  :  Such  is  a  distinct  pos- 
sibility. With  the  probabilities  I  will 
presently  deal. 

Mr.  Brown  :  A  veto  for  one  session  ! 

Mr.  DEAKIN :  If  the  hon.  member 
says  a  veto  for  one  session,  I  cordially 
agree  with  him.  I  go  further,  and  am 
prepared  to  make  greater  concessions  to 
the  upper  chamber  than  he  asks.  What 
I  say  is  that  the  proposal  that  emanates 
from  the  Premier  of  Queensland,  sup- 
ported by  the  hon.  member.  Sir  Thomas 
Mcllwraith,  in  his  able  speech,  is  a  plea 
for  an  absolute  veto  to  be  vested  in  the 
second  chamber.  To  that  I  wish  to  draw 
attention,  for  the  purpose  of  clearing  the 
argument.  Hon.  delegates  will  perceive, 
probably,  the  relation  which  this  bears  to 
the  former  argument.  If  the  second  cham- 
ber is  to  be  endowed  with  an  absolute 
veto,  we  are  bound  to  ask,  what  is  the 
constituency  of  that  chamber — from  whom 
does  it  derive  its  authority  to  override  all 
other  powers  in  the  state  1 

Mr.  CuTHBERT  :  From  the  people  ! 

Mr.  DEAKIN:  We  will  ask,  how 
from  the  people  1  What  proof  shall  we 
have  that  the  senate  has  the  approbation  of 
the  people  1 
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\      Mr.    Cuthbert:    If   elected   by  the 
people  ! 
Mr.  DE  AKIN  :  If  elected  by  the  people, 
'  will  they  undertake,  in  the  event  of  dis- 
[Hite,  to  face  their  electors  in  order  to  dis- 
'  .•o^  er  on  which  side  the  people  are  1 
Mr.  Adye  Douglas  :  Yes  ! 
Mr.  DEAKIN  :  If  so,  then,  we  will 
aarrow  the  question.  If  one  chamber  is  to 
l>e  compelled  to  undergo  what  is  known 
as  a  penal  dissolution — a  dissolution  which 
is  a  personal  penalty,  an  individual  private 
penalty  inflicted  upon  every  member  of 
the  popular  house — if  we  are  called  upon 
to   undergo  that  trial  at  the  pleasure  of 
the  upper  chamber,  let  the  upper  chamber 
rtlso  enjoy  the  sweets  of  a  similar  appeal, 
and   be  bound  by  the  same  verdict.     If 
hon.   members  ai^  prepared  to  take  that 
stand,  we  would,  I  confess,  be  obtaining  a 
^-^isis  on  which  further  argument  would 
Ite  possible  ;  but  I  liave  not  yet  understood 
from  any  of  those  who  have  spoken  that 
they  are  willing  to  concede  so  much.     Al- 
though the  senate  would  claim  to  speak 
iu  the  name  of  the  people,  and  to  act  in 
their  name,  and  although  its  authority  is 
claimed  because  it  represents  the  people, 
1  have  yet  to  hear  that  its  members  are 
willing  to  face  the  people,  so  as  to  dis- 
cover  whether   they   represent   them   or 
not.   I  wiU  not  state  for  a  moment  that  it 
will  be-  possible  for  any  federal   second 
chamber  to  act  as,  in  remote  periods,  we 
will  say,  upper  chambers  in  distant  coun- 
tries have  acted  with  regard  to  the  popular 
chamber.     We  have  heard  of  an  upper 
chamber  which  has  been  compelled  to  pass 
measmres  demanded  by  the  people,  revenge 
itself  on  the  government  in  power,  and 
on  the  house  that  compelled  the  upper 
chamber  to  pass  these  measures,  by  emas- 
collating  or  rejecting  other  measures  in 
order  to  prove  that  the  government  could 
not  carry  on  the  business  of  the  country. 
We  have  heard  of  an  upper  chamber  turn- 
ing on  a  ministry  which  simply  expressed 


the  popular  will  and  using  the  authority 
intrusted  to  it  in  order  to  injure  that  min- 
istry. 

Mr.  Moore  :  Where  did  that  take  place  ? 

Mr.  DEAKIN:  In  remote  times  and 
far  distant  countries.  It  has  been  done. 
I  can  appeal  even  to  hon.  members'  re- 
collection of  constitutional  history  as  to 
whether  it  has  not  been  done  ;  and  why 
should  it  not  be  done  ?  Do  you  intrust  a 
body  with  powers  unless  you  expect  it  to 
exercise  them  ?  The  Amencan  Senate  has 
been  intrusted  to  some  extent  with  certain 
executive  powers,  and  what  is  the  re- 
sult ?  There  is  not  only  their  public  action 
with  reference  to  presidents'  appointments; 
but  their  action  with  regard  to  those  ap- 
pointments before  they  reach  the  table 
of  the  House  1  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the 
senators  of  the  United  States  in  their  own 
states  claim  to,  and  practically  do,  exercise 
the  patronage  of  those  states  when  their 
party  is  in  power  ?  By  these  means  they 
have  been  elevated — and  we  all  desire  to 
elevate  second  chambers ;  but  their  ele- 
vation has  been  the  means  of  depressing 
the  house  of  representatives,  and  depriv- 
ing it  of  its  due  influence.  Although  it 
has  strengthened  the  senate — has  aggran- 
dised that  body — it  has  seriously  injured 
the  popular  body  and  rendered  it  less  fit 
to  discharge  some  of  its  most  solemn  duties. 

Sir  John  Bray  :  Do  they  admit  that  1 

Mr.  DEAKIN:  When  I  speak  of 
Americans,  I  speak  of  60,000,000  people. 
I  need  not  say  that  there  is  great  diver- 
sity of  opinion  ;  but  the  hon.  member  will 
find  competent  authorities  quoted  in  so 
recent  a  work  as  that  of  Mr.  Bryce — 
quoted  by  him  as  the  verdict  of  Americans, 
and  not  as  his  verdict.  To  return  to  the 
point  from  which  this  digression  led  me  : 
If  we  endow  the  second  chamber  with 
special  powers,  we  endow  them  for  the 
purpose  of  their  exercising  them ;  if  not, 
why  endow  them  at  all  1  If  we  endow 
them  with  an  absolute  veto,  we  must  mean 
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them  to  exercise  it.  If  not,  we  must  say 
■with  what  degree  of  veto  we  endow  them. 
"When  we  know  the  constituency  of  the 
body  which  is  to  be  intnisted  with  this  ab- 
solute veto,  we  shall  discover  a  body  which 
is  to  be  placed  above  the  people — a  body 
in  which  is  to  be  vested  a  higher  authority 
than  that  of  the  whole  people. 

Sir  Samuel  Griffith  :  Xo  I 

Mr.  DEAKIN :  Then  I  fall  back  on 
Sir  Samuel  Griffith's  policy,  and  say  that 
I  require  to  have  this  explained  to  me. 

Sir  Samuel  GnfFFirn  :  Of  separate 
states,  as  aggregations  of  their  own  people! 

Mr.  DEAKIN:  I  suppose  that  Sir 
Samuel  GrifiBth  means  that  they  could 
elect  senators  whose  policy  they  approved 
of,  whose  views  might  be  different  from 
that  of  the  body  of  the  people. 

Sir  Samuel  Griffith  :  The  majorities  of 
the  separate  states  might  be  of  a  different 
opinion  from  the  majority  of  the  people  of 
Australia,  taken  as  one  ! 

Mr.  DEAKIN  :  It  is  quite  conceivable 
that  immense  majorities  in  the  large  states 
might  be  neutralised  in  the  senate  by  small 
majorities  in  the  small  states.  This  is  a 
state  of  things  that  has  to  be  faced  ;  al- 
though it  is  not  likely  to  occur  frequently. 
The  other  position  I  was  putting  will  also 
happen  occasionally,  namely,  that  the  sen- 
ators elected  by  the  several  states  will,  at 
times,  be  at  variance  both  with  the  majority 
of  the  states  and  with  the  majority  of  the 
people  of  the  states,  and  the  one  case  will 
occur  as  often  as  that  to  which  Sir  Samuel 
Griffith  alluded.  This  arises  because  it  is 
proposed  to  elect  this  body  of  persons  for 
long  t-erms  within  wliich  great  changes  may 
take  place.  So  far  as  any  scheme  is  before 
us,  it  is  not  proposed  that  they  should  be 
in  any  way  amenable  to  their  constituents 
for  seven  or  nine  years.  These  have  been 
mentioned  as  probable  terms  of  office  for 
the  senators  in  the  federal  parliament, 
and  if  we  have  men  elected  for  seven  or 
nine  years,  do  we  not  clearly  endow  a  body 
\^Mr,  Deakin, 


with  power  to  reject  legislation  of  which 
the  people  may  have  approved  since  the 
commencement  of  the  seven  or  nine  years  I 

Sir  Samuel  Griffith  :  Hear,  hear ! 

Mr.  DEAKIN  :  The  hon.  member  ad- 
mits that  this  might  be  the  case.  I  ask,  is 
that  the  most  reasonable  and  practical  way 
of  securing  the  limited  veto  which  we  de- 
sire 1  An  hon.  member  thinks  it  i&  I  beg 
to  differ  from  him.  I  think  that  we  might 
have  senates  based  on  the  principle  of  the 
British  Constitution,  which  could  offer  a 
more  reasonable  control  on  better  grounds, 
and  with  a  better  surety  for  believing  that 
their  members  had  the  confidence  of  the 
people.  That  is  why  I  fail  to  see  that 
the  hon.  member  has  established  his  arga- 
ment  in  favour  of  endowing  this  senate, 
whose  method  of  election  we  do  not  yet 
understand,  with  the  power  of  absolute 
veto.  Then,  one  more  condition.  I  do 
not  wish  to  argue,  or  to  be  understood  as 
arguing  in  the  interests  of  the  other  branch 
of  the  legislature.  I  have  spoken  repeat- 
edly of  the  popular  house,  it  is  true ;  but  I 
look  beyond  it,  as  I  do  beyond  the  second 
chamber,  to  those  from  whom  their  joint 
authority  emanates.  I  am  willing  in  all 
cases  to  endow  the  second  chamber  with  the 
utmost  independenco  as  regards  the  first. 
I  do  not  wish  to  see  the  second  chamber 
existing  at  the  pleasure  or  acting  under 
the  control  of  the  popular  chamber.'  What 
I  wish  the  second  chamber  to  do  is  to  act 
under  the  control,  and  only  by  the  authority 
of  the  people — acting  under  the  direction 
of  the  electorsof  the  country;  and  provided 
this  be  granted,  I  would  never  seek  to 
aggrandise  the  popular  chamber  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  upper  house,  any  more  than  I 
would  reverse  the  process.  I  will  not  re- 
peat, as  it  appeared  to  me,  the  clear  and 
convincing  argument  of  the  hon.  the  Pre- 
mier of  South  Australia  with  reference  to 
the  manner  in  which  the  proposal  of  the 
hon.  member  to  allow  the  senate  to  discuss 
estimates  and  amend  money  bills  would  be 
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oertain  to  promote  deadlocks ;  nor  will  I 
dwell  on  tlie  other  points  so  ably  urged  by 
the  hon.  member,  the  Premier  of  South 
Australia,  with  most  of  whose  statements  I 
personally  cordially  agree.  I  believe  that 
the  experience  of  hon.  members  in  this 
cliamber,  all  of  whom  I  think  have  been 
inembets  of  governments,  must  coincide 
with  that  of  the  hon.  gentleman ;  in  fact,  the 
hon.  the  Premier  of  Queensland  admitted 
as  much.  His  arguments  on  this  question 
are  all  for  exportation,  none  for  home  con- 
sumptioB.  As  regards  his  own  upper 
house,  he  is  just  as  clear  as  ever  that  they 
have  gone  fxc  beyond  their  rights.  It  has 
been  his  duty,  as  leader  of  the  popular 
chamber,  to  limit  and  confine  them,  and 
will  be  so  in  the  future. 

Sir  Samuel  Griffith  :  This  is  another 
senate  altogether  I 

Mr.  DEAKIN  :  I  am  coming  to  that 

Mr.  FiTZGEBA.iJ> :  The  hon.  m^nber 
takes  the  two  things  to  be  synonymous  ? 

Mr.  DEAKIN  :  The  strong  point  of  the 
hoB.  gentleman — although  I  could  not  con- 
veniently deal  with  it  earlier — is  that  he 
admits  this  (tifference  :  he  admits — ^and  he 
has  just  reiterated  his  statement — that  he 
bi  dealing  with  the  federal  senate  in  a 
manner  different  from  that  in  which  he 
voald  deal  with  any  second  chamber  in 
the  colonies.  Sir  Thomas  Mcllwraith  re- 
peated the  point  with  emphasis,  and  made 
it  plain  that  it  is  the  federal  character  of 
the  new  second  chamber  which  is  relied 
iipon  absolutely  and  entirely  to  justify 
its  veto.  Were  we  endeavouring  to  estab- 
lish any  absolute  unity  among  the  people 
oC  Australia,  both  gentlemen  would  be 
^oand  arguing  on  the  same  side  as  I  now 
am. 

Sir  Samuel  Gbiffivh  :  I  i^ould,  cer- 
tainly! 

Mr.  DEAKIN  :  And  I  believe  Sir 
Thomas  Mcllwraith  would  also.  If  we 
▼ere  to  be  one  people,  and  to  forget  all 
^ocal  divifflons^  tiien  Sir  Samuel  Griffith 


and  Sir  Thomas  Mcllwraith  would  be 
found  on  one  and  the  same  side.  There- 
fore, the  whole  case  is  narrowed  down  to 
one  point — and  I  hope  they  will  correct 
me  if  I  am  doing  them  an  injustice — 
they  contend  that  this  departure  is  jus- 
tified because  the  several  states  are  to 
have  equal  representation  in  the  second 
chamber,  which  is  to  be  the  custodian 
of  state  rights.  The  second  chamber  is 
to  be  intrusted  with  a  power  of  absolute 
veto,  and  with  the  power  of  amending  all 
bills,  because  there  is  to  be  equal  repre- 
sentation in  the  senate  from  each  colony, 
and  because  the  several  colonies  will  assist 
to  form  the  federal  government. 

Mr.  Fitzgerald  :  And  because  of  the 
weaker  states,  of  which  this  will  be  the 
chief  protection ! 

Mr.  DEAKIN :  That,  I  think,  is  in- 
eluded  in  the  argument.  We  have  heard 
continually,  thix>ugh  this  debate,  of  state 
rights  which  are  to  justify  this  supreme 
authority  on  the  part  of  the  second  cham- 
ber ;  but  we  have  never  yet  had  the 
slightest  indication,  except  from  one  or 
two  illustrations  of  what  state  rights  mean 
—of  what  state  rights  are,  and  of  what 
peril  they  are  about  to  be  placed  in. 

Sir  Samuel  Griffith  :  Something  must 
be  taken  for  granted  ! 

Mr.  DEAKIN  :  Yes ;  but,  as  it  seems 
to  me,  much  to  the  prejudice  of  the 
argument.  We  are  entitled  to  ask  for 
some  specific  justification  for  this  great 
departure,  something  more  than  a  general 
statement  about  unknown  state  rights  be- 
ing in  danger.  It  is  not  a  question  of  es- 
tablishing a  federal  legislature,  which  is  to 
have  unlimited  authority.  The  federal 
government  is  to  have  a  strictly  limited 
power ;  it  is  not  to  range  at  will  over  the 
whole  field  of  l^;islation ;  it  is  not  to  legis- 
late for  all  conceivable  circumstances  of 
national  life.  On  the  contrary,  its  legisla- 
tion is  to  be  strictly  limited  to  certain  de- 
finite subjects.     The  states  are  to  retain 
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almost  all  their  present  powers,  and  should 
be  quite  able  to  protect  their  own  rights. 
Thus  we  get  rid  of  the  vague  fear  of  the 
infringement  of  state  rights,  and  we  are 
entitled  to  ask  those  who  use  this  term  to 
take  up  the  short  list  of  federal  powers 
which  it  is  proposed  to  intrust  to  the 
federal  government,  and  to  show  us  where 
state  rights  can  be  impaired  by  their  exer- 
cise. I  put  aside  the  question  of  taxation 
for  a  moment,  and  in  fact  all  financial  ques- 
tions, with  the  intention  of  dealing  with 
them  a  little  later.  I  am  extending  my 
remarks  more  than  I  had  intended  to  do ; 
but  the  interjections  with  which  I  have 
been  met — and  I  am  very  happy  to  answer 
them — are  partly  responsible  for  that. 
The  list  of  authorities  conferred  upon  the 
national  Government  of  the  United  States 
of  America  is  a  short  one.  Putting  aside 
the  power  to  collect  taxes,  duties,  imposts, 
and  excise,  and  the  power  to  borrow 
money,  the  main  powers  are  to  regulate 
commerce,  to  establish  a  uniform  rule  of 
naturalisation,  to  coin  money,  to  provide 
for  the  punishment  of  counterfeiting,  to 
establish  post-offices,  to  grant  copyrights, 
to  constitute  tribunals  inferior  to  the 
supreme  court,  and  to  provide  for  defence. 
I  hope  that  in  thewarmth  of  my  advocacy, 
I  am  not  leading  members  to  misunder- 
stand my  position.  I  am  arguing  for  the 
purpose  of  elucidation,  and  not  intending 
for  one  moment  to  imply  that  there  is 
nothing  to  be  said  in  reply.  Turning,  then, 
to  the  United  States,  we  find  the  powers  in- 
trusted to  the  central  government  limited, 
defined,  particularised.  If  we  take  the 
longer  list  of  powers — because  the  longer 
it  is  the  more  it  may  tell  against  my  argu- 
ment— of  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  we  find 
a  number  of  subjects  in  which  it  must  be 
clear  to  hon.  members  no  question  of  state 
rights  can  be  conceivably  involved.  I  will 
briefly  read  them.  There  is  the  ques- 
tion of  penitentiaries,  criminal  law,  mar- 
riage and  divorce,  naturalisation,  copy- 
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rights,  patents,  bankruptcy,  legal  tender, 
interest,  bills  of  exchange,  weights  and 
measures,  savings'  banks,  banking,  cur- 
rency, ferries,  fisheries,  quarantine,  navi- 
gation,  beacons,  salaries  of  officials,  mili- 
tary, census,  postal  ser\'ice,  borrowing  of 
money,  taxation,  trade,  and  debt. 

Sir  John  Bray  :  Borrowing  of  money ! 

Mr.  DEAKIN :  In  the  case  of  all  but 
a  few  out  of  this  list  of  nearly  thirty 
topics,  it  is  almost  inconceivable  to  im- 
agine a  case  in  which  state  rights  will  be 
involved.  Putting  financial  questionsaside, 
the  question  of  state  rights  cannot  he  in- 
volved in  about  twenty-seven  out  of  the 
thirty  subjects  in  the  lisL  What  is  pro- 
posed in  regard  to  our  new  senate  ?  Un- 
derstand that  I  am  seeking  for  elucida- 
tion. It  is  proposed  that  this  body  should 
have  an  absolute  veto  upon  all  subjects 
whether  they  can  affect  state  rights  or  not. 
The  contention  of  those  who  support  the 
argument  is  by  implication  that  the  whole 
of  these  subjects,  if  legislated  upon,  will 
involve  state  rights.  I  meet  the  argument 
at  once  with  a  direct  negative,  by  challeng- 
ing hon.  members  to  point  to  an  instance 
in  which  any  questions  such  as  those  to 
which  I  have  referred  canbelegblatedupon 
in  such  a  way  as  to  affect  state  rights.  let 
us  now  take  the  chief  of  them,  that  which 
relates  to  finances,  and  connected  with 
which  we  have  had  the  greatest  amount  of 
argument  In  the  first  place,  it  is  usually 
admitted  that  it  is  essential  that  financial 
questions  should  be  settled  as  far  as  possible 
with  less  delay  than  pertains  to  other  legis- 
lation. The  business  of  a  country  requires 
to  be  carried  on,  the  state's  creditors  re- 
quire to  be  paid,  public  works  have  to  be 
continued,  and  it  is  highly  desirable  that 
there  should  be  a  speedy  settlement  of  any 
financial  legislation.  When  you  give  the 
second  chamber  a  power  of  absolute  veto 
in  regard  to  these  matters  you  cannot  by 
any  possibility  obtain  such  a  speedy  settle- 
ment    Again,  the  senate  is  a  body  which 
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unless  it  be  elected  by  a  direct  rote  of  the 
people  andean  be  sent  at  an  emergency  to  its 
constituents,  will  not  have  a  direct  respon- 
sibility to  those  people  whose  taxation  it 
is  about  to  govern,  and  whose  expenditure 
it  is  about  to  direct  That  is  a  question 
that  requires  to  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion. I  presume,  also,  that  it  will  be  a 
cardinal  principle  of  the  federal  constitu- 
tion that  taxation  should  be  uniform. 

Sir  John  Bray  :  Not  all  taxation  ! 

Mr.  Fitzgerald  :  When  the  hon.  gen- 
tleman says  "uniform,"  does  he  mean  that 
the  same  taxation  will  be  in  operation  in 
all  the  colonies  ? 

Mr.  DEAKIN  :  What  I  mean  is  that 
all  federal  taxation  must  be  uniform. 

Sir  John  Bray  :  That  is  a  very  different 
thing  from  what  I  understood  the  hon. 
member  to  say  ! 

Mr.  DEAKIN  :  That  being  so,  I  may 
fairly  ask  future  speakers  to  point  out  in 
what  way  the  question  of  state  rights  can 
be  involved. 

Sir  JoHK  Bray  :  The  expenditure  must 
be  just  to  tlie  several  colonies  ! 

Mr.  DEAKIN :  I  have  not  yet  come  to 
the  question  of  expenditure.  The  hon. 
member  is  a  little  "previous,"  as  the 
Americans  say.  I  was  talking  in  the  first 
instance  of  taxation,  and  asking,  taxation 
bmg  uniform  in  all  the  colonies,  what 
magic  you  find  in  the  artificial  boundaries 
drawn  between  one  part  of  Australia  and 
another  which  justifies  you  in  eonsidei*ing 
that  the  question  of  state  rights  is  involved 
when  tlie  taxation  operates  uniformly  on 
both  sides  of  the  borders  1 

Sir  Sauubl  Griffith  :  Take  the  case  of 
income-tax ! 

Mr.  DEAKIN  :  It  will  be  the  greatest 
^isfaction  to  me  when  we  get  into  Com- 
mittee to  meet  interjections  point  by  point  j 
but  having  regard  to  the  time  which  I 
must  occupy,  I  could  not  do  so  without 
neglecting  other  portions  of  my  argument. 
But  a  few  words  with  regard  to  the  ques- 
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tion  of  income-tax.  My  mind  is  open  on 
the  subject ;  but  I  cannot  see  how  an  in- 
come-tax can  in  any  sense  affect  the  ques- 
tion of  state  rights.  The  taxation  falls 
upon  men  in  proportion  to  their  income 
whether  they  be  on  this  side  of  the  Mur- 
ray or  on  the  other  side,  whether  they  be 
on  one  side  or  the  other  of  the  imaginary 
boundary  which  separates  South  Australia 
from  Queensland,  or  whether  they  are  in 
Tasmania,  or  elsewhere.  What  I  want 
to  know  is  how  any  province,  how  any 
colony,  can  consider  that  its  rights  are 
impaired  when  it  is  proposed  to  deal  with 
its  residents  in  exactly  the  same  way  as 
the  citizens  of  Australia  in  every  other 
colony  of  the  group  are  dealt  with  ?  How 
is  it  conceivable  that  any  distinction  can 
be  made  1  How  can  we  suddenly  make  an 
artificial  boundary  a  real  boundary  ? 

Mr.  MooRE  :  What  about  the  expendi- 
ture] 

Mr.  DEAKIN  :  As  to  the  question  of 
expenditure,  I  gather  from  the  "  nods  and 
becks  and  wreathed  smiles  "  with  which 
supporters  of  the  proposal  have  favoured 
me,  that  expenditure  is  considered  to  be 
their  strong  point — that  expenditure  may 
in  some  way  or  other  impair  a  state  right. 
What  does  this  mean  ?  There  is  some- 
thing in  the  apprehension,  though  it  has 
nothing  to  do  with  states  as  such  or  their 
rights.  It  means  what  we  have  all  to 
face  in  our  several  colonies — the  constant 
cry  of  the  country  districts  that  towns  in 
which  the  population  is  concentrated  re- 
ceive an  undue  proportion  of  the  public 
expenditure,  that  they  are  unduly  favoured 
in  comparison  with  distant  localities,  that 
more  money  is  spent  among  them  than 
would  be  spent  in  a  perfectly  equitably 
distribution.  The  same  principle  would 
apply — and  I  do  not  attempt  to  disguise 
or  conceal  any  argument  that  tells  against 
my  case — under  the  federal  government. 
The  more  populous  towns  or  districts 
might  argue  that  as  they  paid  most,  they 
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ought  to  receive  a  greater  benefit  than 
others ;  but  the  probability  is  that  on  the 
whole  they  would  receive  a  little  more 
than  their  due. 

Mr.  Gillies  :  Precisely  the  same  argu- 
ment would  apply  in  every  municipality  in 
the  colony ! 

Mr.  DE  AKIN  :  Exactly ;  there  is  no 
local  body  in  these  colonies  in  connection 
with  the  expenditure  of  which  the  same 
argument  might  not  be  used.  It  is  per- 
fectly true  that  individual  localities  are  in- 
terested i n  expenditure.  But  this  suggestion 
is  made,  not  in  the  interests  of  the  state, 
but  of  the  most  petty  localism  that  can  be 
imagiued — in  the  vain  and  futile  endea- 
vour, as  it  always  was  and  will  be,  to  mete 
out  to  each  little  borough  the  same  amount 
of  expenditure  as  to  every  other  borough. 

Sir  Samuel  Griffith  :  No  ! 

Mr.  DEAKIN  :  It  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  several  states  as  states.  It  is  con- 
ceivable that  one  part  of  a  colony  may  be 
^^eatly  benefited  by  federal  expenditure 
and  another  not;  but  there  is  no  stato 
right  involved.  Some  portions  of  some 
colonies  may  be  more  and  others  less  for- 
tunate. But  I  have  yet  to  learn  how  that 
is  to  be  prevented.  Sir  Samuel  Griffith 
pointed  to  the  expenditure  upon  forts  and 
arsenals.  He  pointed  out  that  a  groat 
deal  of  money  might  be  expended  upon  a 
fort  at  one  place,  and  none  in  another. 
Does  the  hon.  gentleman  imagine  that  it 
will  be  possible,  if  we  are  to  have  national 
defences,  to  consider  whether  a  particular 
locality  would  not  like  to  have  a  fort  be- 
cause one  is  required  in  the  public  interest 
to  be  erected  at  another  place  ?  Are  the 
central  government  to  say  that  no  fort  can 
bo  erected  here  because  a  fort  Has  not 
been  erected  there  ) 

Sir  Samuel  Griffith  :  No ! 

Mr.  DEAKIN  :  If  the  hon.  gentleman's 
ailment  does  not  mean  that,  what  does 
it  mean  ? 

[Mr.  Deakin^ 


Sir  Samuel  Griffith  :  That  the  ex- 
penditure must  be  just  to  the  several 
colonies ! 

Mr.  DEAKIN  :  1  am  in  accord  with 
the  hon.  gentleman  if  he  can  lay  down  any 
principle  by  which  the  expenditure  can  be 
made  just  to  the  several  colonies.  Tliat 
reminds  me  of  a  point  I  was  nearly  pass- 
ing. I  may  be  pardoned  for  leaving  this 
part  of  my  argument  in  a  confessedly  im- 
perfect state ;  because,  to  answer  all  inter- 
jections would  take  too  long.  I  shall  be 
delighted  to  resume  the  argument  in  Com- 
mittee, to  obtain  more  knowledge,  and  to 
challenge  the  advocates  of  the  policy  to 
show  that  any  expenditure  can  conflict 
with  state  rights  properly  so-called.  Let 
them  in  the  first  instance  define  state 
rights,  and  then  let  us  see  how  they  will 
be  impaired.  I  will  be  second  to  no 
delegate  in  my  anxiety  to  preserve  what  I 
understand  to  be  state  rights.  So  anxious 
am  I  to  preserve  them,  that  I  would 
never  dream  of  intrusting  them  to  a  senate. 
Let  us  know  what  state  rights  are,  and 
let  us  be  careful  to  secure  them  under  our 
constitution,  so  that  they  may  never  he 
liable  to  be  swept  away.  We  should  fail 
in  our  duty  if  we  did  not  embody  in  onr 
draft  such  a  distinct  limitation  of  federal 
power  as  would  put  the  preservation  of 
state  rights  beyond  the  possibility  of  douht. 
If  state  rights  are  involved  in  the  question 
of  taxation  and  expenditure  of  the  fede- 
ral body  in  any  way,  let  us  impose  some 
special  conditions  to  meet  the  case.  These 
should  receive  the  highest  sanction,  that 
of  the  constitution,  and  not  be  left  to  the 
care  of  any  second  chamber,  which  might 
fail  in  the  hour  of  need.  I  would  support 
any  proposal  in  this  direction  as  cordially 
as  would  any  delegate  in  the  Convention. 
We  have  yet  to  see  the  senate  which  would 
long  resist  a  house  of  representatives  and  a 
powerful  executive  backed  up  by  the  popu- 
lar will.  In  the  course  of  your  resolutions, 
sir,  you  distinctly  set  out  the  principles  of 
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the  British  Constitution  as  to  finance,  and 
I  find  that  one  of  the  resolutions  carried  by 
the  Cannadian  Convention  expressly  indi- 
cated its  adher^ice  to  a  principle  'which, 
so  far  as  my  poor  judgment  goes,  this 
Convention  will  do  well  to  adopt.  The 
3rd  raolution  of  the  Canadian  Conven- 
tion was  as  follows  : — 

In  fraxDiBg  a  constitation  for  tiie  gBneral  go* 
Ternment,  tbe  conCerenoe,  with  a  view  to  the 
perpetTntioa  of  our  ooonection  with  the  mother 
comitry,  and  the  promotion  of  the  best  InterestB 
of  the  people  of  these  provinces,  desire  to  follow 
the  model  of  the  British  Constitution,  so  far  as 
onr  cizauDstanoes  permit. 

For  mj  own  part,  I  do  not  see  how  it  per- 
petuates tbe  connection  with  the  mother 
country.  That  would  be  perpetuated 
under  one  form  as  well  as  under  another. 
But  I  do  believe  we  should  be  promoting 
the  best  interests  of  the  people  of  this 
great  country  if  we  too  were  to  follow 
this  safe  and  splendid  model.  With 
reference  to  an  Australian  court  of  appeal 
li  appears  that  questions  of  imperial 
interest  must  necessarily  be  reserved 
for  the  Privy  Council.  It  may  yet 
be  a  subject  for  argument,  to  which  I 
shall  bring  an  open  mind,  whether  issues 
involving  important  principles  of  common 
law  ought  not  also  to  go  to  the  Privy 
Ccuncil,  in  order  to  preserve  uniformity 
of  interpretation  throughout  the  empire. 
I  cordially  agree  with  the  resolution,  how- 
ever, and  believe  that  by  far  the  greater 
part  of  the  appeals  which  at  present  go 
to  the  Privy  Council  might  be  better 
settled  here  by  a  federal  court  of  appeal, 
^ot  only  that,  but  I  should  be  glad  to 
«ee  the  federal  government  take  under  its 
control  some  of  the  superior  and  crimi- 
nal court  business  at  present  transacted 
^  the  several  colonies  ;  but  that  is  a 
question  distinctly  for  Committee.  Then 
ve  come  to  the  last  clause  in  the  reso- 
lution, which  deals  with  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  executive  and  the  governor- 
general,   the  advisers    of    the  governor- 


general  to  be  members  of  parliament,  and 
their  term  of  office  to  depend  upon  their 
having  the  confidence  of  the  popular  house. 
If  my  opinion  were  asked  in  conversation  or 
in  a  debating  society  as  to  whether  respon- 
sible government  had  any  defects  I  should 
be  prepared  to  admit  that  it  had ;  if  asked 
whether  the  United  States  Constitution, 
which  is  so  widely  revered,  and  obtains  so 
much  admiration,  does  not  in  some  respects 
possess  advantages  which  oven  the  British 
Constitution  does  not  possess,  I  should 
admit  that  also.  If  asked  whether  the 
Swiss  ^stem  of  electing  ministers  from  the 
House  did  not  also  possess  advantages  I 
should  say,  "Yes."  Consequently,  so  far 
as  theoretical  argument  goes,  I  am  in 
agreement  on  those  points  with  the  hon. 
delegate.  Sir  Samuel  Griffith ;  but  when  he 
suggests  that  because  we  personally  ap- 
prove of  certain  portions  of  foreign  con- 
stitutions that  we  should  at  once  adopt 
these  innovations  upon  our  traditions  and 
be  prepared  to  embody  them  in  a  scheme 
for  a  federal  constitution  I  come  to  a  pause. 

Sir  Samuel  Griffith  :  I  made  no  such 
suggestion,  nor  anything  like  ife.  I  sug- 
gested that  the  future  should  be  allowed 
to  work  out  its  own  destiny  ! 

Mr.  DE AKIN  :  I  take  it  that  the  future 
will  be  allowed  to  do  that  whether  the  hon. 
gentleman  suggests  it  or  not. 

Sir  Samuel  Griffith  :  The  hon.  gentle- 
man puts  an  erroneous  construction  on 
what  I  said  I 

Mr.  DEAKIN:  I  will  say  that  Sir 
Samuel  Griffith  did  not  say  it.  What  he 
said  led  me  to  infer  that  he  doubted  the 
wisdom  of  continuing  the  system  of  re- 
sponsible government  in  its  present  form. 

Sir  Samuel  Griffith  :  Of  insisting  on 
its  continuance  ! 

Mr.  DEAKIN :  He  doubted  the  wis- 
dom of  insisting  upon  its  continuance  in  its 
present  form.  In  this  I  cordially  agree 
with  him.  But  the  hon.  gentleman  made 
no  specific  proposal.     I  regret  that  I  have 
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done  him  a  momentary  injustice ;  but  it 
was  only  a  momentary  injustice.  I  under- 
stood him  to  cast  grave  doubts  on  our  con- 
stitutions as  they  exist,  and  to  imply  that 
it  would  be  a  great  improvement — that  it 
might  be  preferable — to  adopt  some  parts 
of  the  American,  and  even  some  parts  of 
the  Swiss,  Constitution. 

Sir  Samuel  Griffith  :  I  am  totally 
misunderotood  by  the  hon.  member  1 

Mr.  DEAKIN :  Then  I  withdraw  the 
statement  If  the  hon.  gentleman  had  said 
so,  I  should  be  prepared  theoretically  to 
agree  with  him ;  but  not  on  that  account 
to  support  their  immediate  introduction 
into  the  federal  constitution.  The  hon. 
delegate  from  New  Zealand — Captain 
Kussell — indicated  that  some  of  these  ideas 
had  been  passing  through  the  minds  of  the 
people  of  New  Zealand.  Surely  we  shall 
be  far  safer  in  adhering  as  much  as  possible 
to  the  Constitution  with  which  we  are  all 
familiar,  and  grafting  upon  it  as  little  as 
possible  that  is  new.  I  do  not  say  for  a 
moment  that  the  premiers  of  Queensland 
and  New  Zealand  have  not  made  out  a  case 
for  the  consideration  of  the  Convention 
with  regard  to  the  upper  house. 

An  Hon.  Member  :  There  is  no  upper 
house.     The  federal  senate  1 

Mr.  DEAKIN :  I  use  the  names  in- 
differently. I  do  not  know  which  it  will 
assume. 

An  Hon.  Member:  They  mean  two 
different  things  I 

Mr.  DEAKIN  :  I  have  been  trying  to 
argue  

An  Hon.  Member:  The  name  was 
wrong ! 

Mr.  DEAKIN :  I  should  be  sorry  to 
base  an  argument  upon  a  name ;  yet  for 
all  that  there  is  something  in  a  name. 
We  require  to  recollect  what  upper  houses 
have  been,  and  what  they  may  be  when 
re-born  with  a  new  name. 

ISIr.  Barton:  I  suppose  the  hon.  member 
bases  his  argument  upon  an  upper  house  ? 
[Mr.  JDeakin 


Mr.  DEAKIN  :  I  should  be  sorry  U 
think  that  it  ever  rested  upon  such  a 
perilous  foundation.  It  is  not  a  little 
thing  to  create  a  new  Upper  House  on  a 
new  pattern  as  is  proposed.  The  Consti- 
tution which  we  now  enjoy,  it  appears,  is 
to  be  set  aside  with  less  ceremony  than 
one  would  have  expected  from  gentlemen 
who  have  lived  under  it,  and  have  exercised 
its  highest  powers  for  many  years.  We 
seem  to  be  ready  to  depart  from  institu- 
tions  which  have  the  sanction  of  long  ex- 
perience, almost  entirely  on  theoretical 
grounds.  It  is  true  that  hon.  members 
have  looked  to  the  experience  of  other 
countries ;  but  in  doing  this  they  have 
ignored  some  of  the  most  pertinent  lessons 
of  our  own,  which  is  that  if  we  establish 
two  chambers  of  equal  authority,  we  pre- 
pare the  way  for  dissension,  and  encoui^e 
deadlocks.  The  constitutional  history  of 
Victoria  gives  ample  evidence  of  this. 
What  we  have  been  so  long  striving  for, 
and  what  we  are  still  striving  for  in  that 
colony,  is  some  means  of  arbitrament  fox 
the  settlement  of  disputes  between  the 
two  chambers. 

An  Hon.  Member  :  Simply  mechanical  t 
Mr.  DEAKIN  :  I  care  not  whether  it 
is  mechanical  or  not,  as  long  as  it  is  there, 
and  as  long  as  it  proves  effective.  If  we 
allow  the  present  state  of  things  to  exist, 
it  must  lead  to  dispute  and  contention. 
The  final  point  to  which  I  think  it  neces- 
sary to  direct  the  attention  of  the  Conven- 
tion most  seriously,  in  order  that  in  draw- 
ing the  constitution  proposed  to  be  adopted 
by  federated  Australasia  we  may  not  shape 
it  without  regard  to  recent  interpretations 
of  colonial  constitutional  rights,  is  to  be 
found  in  the  judgment  in  the  case  of  Ah 
Toy  versus  Musgrove,  delivered  by  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Victoria.  In  that 
case  the  powers  of  the  Executive  and 
those  conferred  upon  the  colony  under 
the  Constitution  were  challenged  in  the 
courts  and  before  the  Privy  Council.    The 
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finding  is  one  that  will  demand  the  most 
carefnl  consideration  when  the  federal 
eonstitation  is  being  framed,  because  it 
has  been  the  common  belief  in  Victoria 
that  we  had  all  the  powers  and  privileges 
attaching  to  responsible  government,  suffi- 
cient to  enable  us  to  perform  all  the  duties 
and  to  exercise  all  the  rights  devolving 
upon  us  as  a  people.  The  gravesfc  doubt 
is  now  thrown  upon  this  belief.  The 
people  of  Victoria  are  under  many  obliga- 
tions to  their  distinguished  Chief  Justice — 
and  especially  for  his  judgment  in  this  suit, 
in  wbicb  he  has  displayed  the  acumen  of 
the  lawyer,  the  eloquence  of  the  orator, 
and  the  grasp  of  the  statesman.  Chief 
Justice  Higinbotham  said  : 

It  was  the  intention  of  the  Legislative  Conncil 
to  provide  a  complete  system  of  responsible 
government  in  and  for  Victoria,  and  that  in- 
tention was  carried  into  fall  legislative  effect 
vith  the  knowledge  and  approval  and  at  the  in- 
stance of  the  Imperial  Government  by  the  **  Con- 
stitution Statute,"  passed  by  the  Imperial  Par- 
liament. 

He  was  supported  in  his  opinion  by  Mr. 
Justice  Kerferd,  who  for  some  time  was 
Attorney-General  of  Victoria.  Mr.  Jus- 
tice Kerfei'd  said  : 

AH  the  prerogatives  necessary  for  the  safety 
and  protection  of  the  people,  the  administration 
of  the  law,  and  the  conduct  of  public  affairs  in 
and  for  Victoria,  under  our  system  of  responsible 
government,  have  passed  as  an  incident  to  the 
grant  of  self-government  (without  which  the 
grant  itself  would  be  of  no  effect)  and  may  be 
exercised  by  the  representative  of  the  Crown  in 
the  advice  of  responsible  ministers. 

These  two  quotations  embody  the  l^elief 
which  was  held  until  lately  in  Victoria; 
the  majority  of  our  own  Supreme  Court 
overruled  this  reading.  Mr.  Justice 
Williams  said  : 

I  have  been  for  years  in  common  with,  I  be- 
lieve, very  many  others,  under  the  delusion  (as 
I  must  term  it)  that  we  enjoyed  in  this  colony 
responsible  government  in  the  proper  sense  of 
the  term.  I  awake  to  find,  as  far  as  my  opinion 
goes,  that  we  have  merely  an  instalment  of  re- 
sponsible government. 


Mr.  Justice  Holroyd  considers  that  we 
have  only  a  measure  of  self-government, 
and  two  other  judges  concur.  My  col- 
league, Mr.  Wrixon,  who  argued  the  case 
with  great  force  and  ability  before  the 
Privy  Council,  says : 

If  the  reading  put  by  the  Supreme  Court  in 
Victoria  upon  our  Constitution  Act  be  correct, 
then  not  only  in  the  colony  of  Victoria,  but  in 
all  the  groups  of  Australasian  colonies,  the 
governments  which  wo  now  enjoy  are  with- 
out warrant  of  law. 

That  is  a  strong  statement,  and  tho  judg- 
ment of  the  majority  of  our  Supreme 
Court  justifies  me  in  asserting  that  this 
Convention  cannot  too  soon  face  the  issue 
involved  in  it.  I  take  it  that  the  people  of 
Australasia  will  not  be  satisfied  with  any 
"instalment"  or  any  "measure"  of  respon- 
sible government,  or  any  limitations, 
except  such  as  are  necessary  to  the  unity 
of  the  empire.  We  claim,  without  shadow 
of  doubt  or  vestige  of  qualification,  all  the 
powers  and  privileges  possessed  by  English- 
men. The  governor-general,  as  representa- 
tive of  the  Queen  in  these  federated  colo- 
nies, should  be  clothed  by  statute  with  all 
the  powers  which  should  belong  to  the  repre- 
sentative of  her  Majesty ;  he  should  be  above 
all  risk  of  attack,  because  he  should  act  only 
on  the  advice  of  responsible  ministors,  who 
should  be  prepared  either  to  obtain  the 
sanction  of  Parliament  for  their  acts  or 
vacate  office.  Parliament,  in  its  turn,  should 
be  brought  into  intimate  relation  with  the 
electorates.  This  is  true,  popular  govern- 
ment. This  will  satisfy  the  people  of 
Australia.  Nothing  less  will  satisfy  them. 
And  why  should  we  distrust  them,  or  ques- 
tion their  capacity,  or  seek  to  impose  the 
bonds  of  an  absolute  veto  upon  them? 
The  people  of  this  continent  were  not 
landed  upon  its  shore  to-day  ignorant  of 
the  responsibilities  of  self-government. 
They  have  amply  proved  in  the  past  that 
they  are  entitled  to  be  trusted  with  all  the 
powers  appertaining  to  a  free  people.  They 
have  believed  that  they  enjoyed  freedom 
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under  their  present  constitution  second 
to  none  in  the  world.  When  the  question 
of  a  second  chamber  comes  to  be  consi- 
dered,  they  will  assuredly  not  be  satisfied 
to  possess  leas  freedom.  More  than  thia . 
In  framing  a  federal  constitution,  we 
should  set  out  with  the  explicit  claim  to 
possess  and  exercise  all  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  citizens  of  the  British  empire 
to  the  same  extent  that  they  are  possessed 
and  exercised  by  our  fellow-countrymen 
in  Great  Britain  itself.  Australia  is  en- 
titled to  absolute  enfranchisement.  In 
our  union  we  attain  political  manhood  and 
the  stature  of  a  full-grown  democracy. 
We  can  wear  no  constitutional  garb  capable 
of  cramping  a  muscle  or  confining  an  artery 
of  national  life.  We  claim  the  fullest 
means  of  developing  all  its  energies  and 
all  its  aspirations,  and  of  encountering  all 
that  can  oppose  them.  Why  place  wisps 
of  straw  upon  the  arms  of  the  young  giant, 
only  to  become  a  cause  of  complaint  and 
to  be  burst  the  first  time  his  strength  is 
put  forth  1  [Establishing  a  constitution 
"broad  based  upon  the  people's  will,"  we 
shall  be  securing  the  safety  and  security 
of  the  state  which  we  propose  to  raise. 
But  to  do  anything  short  of  this  would 
be  to  sow  the  seeds  of  discord  and  disunion. 
We  are  dealing  with  a  constitution  which 
has  not  yet  reached  the  full  period  of 
its  growth,  which  always  has  been  and 
always  will  be  steadily  progressive,  expan- 
sive, and  adaptable  to  national  growth. 
There  are  many  things  in  the  suggestions 
made  by  the  hon.  membera  from  Queens- 
land and  other  delegates,  which  are  worthy 
of  the  fullest  consideration.  These  can  be 
adopted  as  soon  as  they  commend  them- 
selves to  the  federal  parliament.  Under 
this  system  of  government  all  things  are 
possible.  I  have  addressed  myself  to  the 
subject  hurriedly  ;  but  I  trust  I  have  not 
been  misunderstood.  I  am  prepared  to  re- 
consider and  review  the  whole  question 
with  the  aid  of  those  older  and  abler  than 
\Mr,  Deakin, 


myself,  in  the  sincere  desire  to  arrive  at  a 
sound  conclusion.  Bui  I  do  trust  that  we 
shall  not  throw  aside  the  constitution  under 
which  we  have  had  experience,  we  shall 
not  forget  its  triumphs  and  successes,  its 
proud  history,  and  it£  splendid  promise  ;  we 
shall  determine  not  to  hastily  interfere  with 
its  harmony,  or  destroy  the  symmetry  of  its 
proportions.  What  we  should  aspire  to  see 
is  a  strong  government  upon  the  broadest 
popular  basis,  and  with  the  amplest  national 
pow^r.  We  should  seek  to  erect  a  constitu- 
tional edifice,  which  shall  be  a  guarantee  of 
liberty  and  union,  for  all  time  to  come,  to 
the  whole  people  of  this  continent  and  the 
adjacent  islands,  to  which  they  shall  learn 
to  look  up  with  reverence  and  regard,  which 
shall  stand  strong  as  a  fortress  and  be  held 
sacred  as  a  shrine. 

Motion  (by  Mr.  Barton)  proposed  : 
That  the  debate  be  now  adjourned. 

Question  put  and  division  called  for. 

The  President  :  I  propose,  if  there  is  a 
division,  instead  of  appointing  tellers,  as 
we  should  do  in  a  house  of  Parliament, 
to  call  upon  the  ofiS-cers  of  the  House  to 
take  the  division. 

The  request  for  a  division  was  not 
pressed. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Sir  Samuel  Griffith  :  I  wish  to  say 
one  word  with  reference  to  the  division 
that  did  not  take  place  on  the  motion  of 
adjournment.  I  was  aware  that  one  of 
the  members  of  the  Convention  was  pre- 
pared to  speak  this  afternoon  and  I  under- 
stand that  others  were  prepared  to  speak. 
But  I  wish  to  say  that  I  took  my  seat  on 
your  left,  sir,  just  now  for  the  purpose  of 
emphasising  by  doing  so  the  fact  that  the 
members  who  come  from  distant  parts  of 
Australia,  cannot  afford  to  adjourn  at 
4  o'clock  every  afternoon ;  and  I  sincerely 
trust  that  members  whose  homes  are 
nearer  Sydney  than  those  of  many  of  us 
will  bear  that  in  mind  and  give  consider- 
ation to  distant  members. 
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Mr.  Playpord  :  I  only  wish  to  say  that 
if  we  cannot  go  on  more  expeditiously 
than  we  have  to-day — that  is,  stopping 
the  debate  soon  after  4  o'clock — we  shall 
not  be  able  to  afford  the  time  that  will  be 
necessary  to  enable  us  to  com^dete  our 
work.  It  will  be  simply  out  of  the  question 
unless  members  are  prepared  to  go  on  with 
tlio  work.  Those  who  represent  distant 
colonies  cannot  afford  to  give  more  than 
six  weeks  at  the  outside  to  the  work ;  but 
aceording  to  the  progress  we  are  now 
lusikiiig,  the  time  occupied  will  be  more 
like  three  months. 

Mr.  Abbott  :  I  would  like  to  point  out 
that  tiiose  who  are  complaining  are  hon. 
mcinbers  who  have  themselves  spoken  and 
laken  up  a  considerable  portion  of  the  time. 
It  is  all  very  well  for  those  gentlemen  to 
complain  of  waste  of  time ;  but  they  are 
certainly  under  some  obligation  to  those  of 
us  who  have  patiently  listened  to  them. 
So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  as  one  of  the 
uienibers  resident  in  New  South  Wales,  I 
am  prepared  to  sit  here  day  and  night 
It  \a  quite  as  inconvenient  for  us,'who  have 
OUT  business  to  attend  to,  to  be  here  as  it 
is  for  those  who  come  from  the  other  colo- 
nies. The  New  South  Wales  members  are 
prepared  to  give  every  consideration  to 
those  who  represent  the  other  colonies, 
but  it  is  not  fair  to  say  we  are  wasting 
time.  What  about  those  gentlemen  who 
have  made  long  speeches  ?  I  do  not  charge 
them  with  wasting  time,  but  would  only 
observe  that  it  is  a  strange  thing  that 
those  who  complain  of  an  early  adjourn- 
ment have  already  made  their  speeches. 

Mr.  Barton  :  I  feel  that  I  owe  the 
Convention  a  word  of  explanation.  I 
was  quite  unaware  that  there  was  a  disin- 
clination to  adjourn  at  4  o'clock,  or  that 
the  question  of  an  early  adjournment 
would  have  borne  itself  so  strongly  on 
the  mind  and  heart  of  the  Convention,  as 
it  appears  to  have  done  all  of  a  sudden. 
It  was  proposed  this  morning  that  wc 


should  adjourn  at  half-past  12  o'clock 
until  half-past  2  o'clock  because  somebody 
was  not  ready ;  but  Captain  Russell,  with 
that  gallantry  which  we  might  expect 
from  the  lion,  member,  filled  the  breach, 
and  took  us  on  to  a  quarter  to  1  o'clock. 
It  might  have  been  supposed  that  those 
who  were  so  anxious  that  the  sittings  of 
the  Convention  should  terminate  in  a  more 
reasonable  time  would  have  suggested  then 
that  the  adjournment  should  take  place 
until  2  o'clock.  Instead  of  that,  when 
you,  sir,  proposed  that  we  should  meet  at 
half-past  2  o'clock,  everybody  was  ready. 
Yesterday  we  adjourned  at  4  o'clock;  pre- 
viously we  adjourned  at  4  o'clock.     Was 

1  wrong  in  assuming  that  the  sense  of  the 
Convention  would  be  in  favour  of  adjourn- 
ing at  the  instance  of  the  gentleman  who 
desired  to  speak  ?  I  must  confess  it  rather 
surprised  me  to  find  that,  as  the  hon. 
member,  Mr.  Abbott,  has  put  it,  at  the 
instance  of  certain  gentlemen  who  had 
already  spoken,  there  was  a  sudden  de- 
sire that,  they  having  spoken — of  counre 
not  for  that  reason — the  debate  upon  these 
resolutions  should  be  conducted  with  the 
utmost  celerity.  I  would  join  with  these 
gentlemen  in  this  way — if  they  will 
suggest  that  the  remaining  sittings  of  the 
Convention  last  from  half -past  10  o'clock 
until  1  o'clock  morning  sittings,  and  from 

2  o'clock  until  half -past  4  o'clock  afternoon 
sittings,  and  that  we  should  sit  twice  a 
week  in  the  evenings.  I  am  quite  sure 
that  the  other  delegates,  who  have  not 
come  from  a  distance,  and  who  have  not 
such  large  interests  awaiting  them  in  their 
colonies,  will  only  be  too  glad  to  consult 
their  convenience  and  adopt  any  proposal 
of  that  kind  which  they  may  bring  before 
the  Convention.  But  to  save  myself  from 
misapprehension  I  must  say  that  when  I 
moved  the  adjournment  to-day  I  thought 
it  was  in  pursuance  of  a  general  desire  to 
adjourn  at  4  o'clock  as  indicated  by  the 
whole  of  our  antecedent  proceedings. 
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Colonel  Smith  :  I  quite  agree  with  what 
has  fallen  from  the  hon.  member,  Mr. 
Barton,  and,  personally,  I  am  prepaied  to 
sit  here  all  day,  if  necessary,  and  a  reason- 
able part  of  the  night  in  order  to  get 
through  the  business.  Of  course,  short 
sittings  are  less  inconvenient  to  the  Now 
South  Wales  delegates,  because  they  are 
able  to  attend  to  their  private  business, 
while  we  are  not,  and  on  that  ground  we 
are  entitled  to  some  consideration.  But 
what  I  wish  to  say  is  this  :  that  I  think  we 
might  sit  occasionally — and  I  am  glad  the 
suggestion  came  from  the  hon.  member, 
Mr.  Barton — in  the  evening.  We  might 
sit  three  nights  a  week,  on  alternate  even- 
ings, for  a  reasonable  time,  and  it  would 
enable  us  to  get  through  our  business  much 
quicker.  The  debate  now  going  on  is,  of 
course,  a  most  important  one ;  but  I  was 
in  hopes  that  a  good  deal  of  the  business  of 
the  Convention  would  be  referred  to  two 
or  three  committees,  which  would  save  an 
enormous  amount  of  labour  to  the  general 
body  of  the  Convention.  If  we  appointed 
committees,  which  should  take  certain  sub- 
jects into  consideration  and  report  to  the 
Convention,  we  should  save  an  immense 
amount  of  time  and  trouble,  and  perhaps 
annoyance.  I  shall  suggest  this  course 
later  on. 

Sir  John  Bray:  I  was  one  of  those 
who  favoured  the  adjournment.  It  seemed 
to  be  the  impression  on  the  part  of  some 
of  the  delegates  that  only  those  who  had 
made  long  speeches  favoured  the  adjourn- 
ment. I  have  not  had  the  pleasure  of 
making  a  long  speech,  but  still  I  am 
anxious  to  go  on  with  the  business.  I 
feel  that  in  this,  as  in  other  things,  we 
must  be  bound  by  the  wish  of  the  majority, 
and  it  was  clearly  the  wish  of  the  majority 
to  have  an  adjournment  until  to-morrow. 
As  one  of  those  coming  from  a  distant 
colony,  I  hope  the  delegates  will  agree  to 
expedite  business  as  much  as  possible. 
Whether  we  shall  sit  late  in  the  evening 


or  not  must  depend  on  the  will  of  the 
majority  of  members,  and  if  it  is  under- 
stood that  all  those  who  are  prepared  to 
speak  will  have  an  opportunity  of  doing 
so,  and  that  the  business  will  not  be  con- 
cluded until  they  have  had  that  oppor- 
tunity, none  of  us  can  grumble  ;  but  I 
trust  that  adjournments  will  not  be  too 
frequent,  and  that  we  shall  do  all  we 
can  to  expedite  the  business. 

Convention  adjourned  at  4*22  p.m. 


FRIDAY,  6  MARCH,  1891. 


Federal  Constitution  (third  day's  debate) —Addresses- 
Federal  Constitution  (third  day's  debate  resumed). 


The  President  took  the  chair  at  11  a.m. 
FEDERAL  CONSTITUTION. 

THIRD  day's  debate. 

Debate  resumed  on  resolutions  proposed 
by  Sir  Henry  Parkes  {vide  page  23). 

Mr.  BARTON  :  I  am  fain  to  say  that 
the  kind  cheer  just  accorded  to  me  gives 
me  more  trepidation  than  encouragement, 
because  since  I  moved  the  adjournment  of 
the  debate  yesterday  upon  the  momentous 
questions  that  are  now  before  this  Conven- 
tion, I  have  been  wondering  at  my  own 
audacity.  Nevertheless,  I  trust  not  to  be 
too  long  in  addressing  this  Convention, 
and  I  trust  at  any  rate  that  I  shall  not 
wander  away  from  my  subject  until  I  shall 
have  found  it  necessary  to  close  my  re- 
marks. It  does  seem  to  me  that  you,  sir, 
deserve  the  commendation  of  this  Conven- 
tion for  having  introduced  these  resolutions 
in  the  form  which  they  take.  It  would  not 
have  been,  at  this  stage  of  our  proceedings, 
a  wise  thing  to  endeavour,  for  instance,  to 
enumerate  completely  the  powers  which 
should  be  given  to  the  geneml  government 
and  to  the  provinces  respectively.     Nor 
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would  it  hare  been  wise  to  enter  into  de- 
tails of  any  kind,  because  there  are  certain 
matters  which  precede  detail,  and  which 
must  be  dealt  with  by  us  before  we  can  even 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  will  be  within 
our  power  to  draft  or  bring  up  the  scheme 
of  a  constitution  which  will  be  acceptable 
to  the  several  provinces.  But  the  form  in 
which  you  have  brought  forward  these  reso- 
lutions rests  so  much  upon  principle  and  so 
little  upon  detail  that  they  are  eminently 
calculated  to  secure  that  general  accept- 
ance which  will  be  the  basis  of  our  future 
labours,  and  which  will  enable  us  to  attain 
the  end  for  which  we  are  working.  I  con? 
cur  strongly  with  the  hon.  member,  Mr. 
Deakin,  in  thinking  that  the  form  in 
which  the  first  batch  of  resolutions  is 
introduced  is  also  one  that  should  com- 
mend itself  to  us — that  is  to  say,  what  is 
endeavoured  to  be  affirmed  by  these  reso- 
lutions is  that  certain  great  principles 
should  be  agreed  to  rather  than  that 
there  should  be  anything  like  a  hard  and 
fast  delimitation  of  any  lines.  The  first 
of  the  resolutions  I  shall  deal  with 
In  a  minute  or  two  in  connection  with 
the  question  of  the  parliament  ;  but 
dealing  now  with  Nos.  2  and  3,  I  do  not 
find  it  at  this  stage  necessary  to  debate 
them  at  any  length.  I  cannot  fail  to  agree 
both  with  the  2nd  and  3rd  resolutions, 
of  course  presupposing  that  the  power  and 
authority  to  impose  customs  duties,  given 
by  the  3rd  resolution,  also  conveys  the 
power  to  impose  duties  of  excise  corre- 
sponding. But  it  13  suggested  that,  be- 
fore these  resolutions  can  be  implanted  in 
any  constitution,  they  should  be  accom- 
panied by  certain  guarantees.  That  raises 
a  difficult  question,  and  I  am  not  quite 
sure  that  upon  that  point  also  I  am  not 
in  some  agreement  with  the  hon.  member, 
Mr.  Deakin.  No  doubt  there  are  some 
of  the  states  which  have  given  almost  cer- 
tain guarantees  to  their  citizens  of  the 
continaance  of  certain  forms  of  taxation 


under  which  vested  interests  have  arisen  ; 
and,  no  doubt  also,  that  is  an  ailment 
which  will  prevail — and  it  has  prevailed 
even  with  free-traders,  much  more,  there- 
fore, with  myself,  as  a  protectionist — 
that  such  vested  interests,  when  they  have 
sprung  up,  are  not  to  be  lightly  dealt  with, 
and  that  the  security  which  they  have  en- 
joyed, and  under  which  they  have  been 
raised,  shall  not  be  lightly  removed.  Al- 
though I  cannot  say  that  I  agree  with  the 
method  proposed  by  my  hon.  friend — at 
any  rate,  until  I  hear  further  argument 
about  it — that  it  should  be  for  the  federal 
government  to  impose  a  gradual  reduction 
of  the  higher  tariffs  until  some  point  is 
reached  at  which  it  can  be  said  that  the  in- 
terests which  have  sprung  up  are  let  down 
lightly  ;  still,  I  think  means  may  be  pro- 
vided under  which  all  he  asks  for  may  be 
secured,  and  at  a  price  which,  at  any  rate, 
it  is  worth  while  for  these  colonies  to  give 
for  their  federation.  If,  for  instance — 
and  I  only  mention  it  as  an  instance — the 
provision  were,  and  it  were  also  implanted 
in  the  constitution,  that  the  individual 
states  should  maintain  for  themselves  their 
rights  as  to  the  imposition  of  customs  and 
excise — their  tariffs — until  a  certain  speci- 
fied period  after  the  proclamation  of  the 
constitution,  it  seems  to  me  that  that 
would  be  a  more  effective,  and  more  sim- 
ple method  of  doing  that  which  the  hon. 
member  requires.  Speaking  humbly  for 
myself,  I  cannot  see  that^  looking  to 
the  spirit  of  compromise  with  which  we 
enter  into  this  Convention,  the  colonies 
generally — those  ones,  or  that  one  which 
is  not  attached  to  protection — will  be  pay- 
ing any  unreasonable  price  for  the  benefits 
of  federation.  I  take  it  as  a  matter  of 
course  that  at  some  period,  and  at  an 
early  period,  after  the  federation  of  the 
colonies,  the  trade  and  intercourse,  whether 
by  way  of  land  carriage  or  coastal  navi- 
gation, shall  be  absolutely  free.  It  is 
impossible    to  suppose  a   perfect    union, 
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except  under  such  a  condition.  But  "while 
that  is  laid  down,  it  is  equally  open  to  us 
to  say  that  for  a  certain  time  we  may  be 
able,  and  must  be  able,  to  put  up  with  a 
union  somewhat  imperfect.  I  must  say 
that  it  does  appear  to  me,  when  one  en- 
deavours to  Jook  at  the  matter  from  the 
point  of  view  of  others  as  well  as  from  one's 
own  point  of  view,  that  some  compromise^ 
of  this  kind  is  one  to  which  probably  this 
Convention  will  be  impelled  if  anything 
secure  by  way  of  a  constitution  is  to  arise, 
and  come  fram  its  labours.  Passing  away 
from  that  question,  which,  of  course,  will 
be  vastly  more  fully  debated  in  Committee, 
I  wish  to  deal  with  resolution  Ko.  1  : 

That  the  powers  and  privileges  and  territorial 
rights  of  the  several  existing  colonies  shall  re- 
main intact,  except  in  respect  to  such  surrenders 
as  may  be  agreed  upon  as  necessary  and  in- 
cidental to  the  power  and  authority  of  the 
national  federal  government. 

I  should  have  liked  to  see  added  to  this, 
unless  indeed  it  is  intended  to  be  in- 
cluded, something  which  will  specify  that 
the  actual  territoiy  of  any  existing  pro- 
vince shall  not  be  subject  to  any  kind  of 
diminution  or  absorption  for  the  pur- 
pose of  constituting  new  provinces,  ex- 
cept with  the  consent  of  the  legislature 
of  the  province  affected.  Tliat,  sir,  you 
may  have  intended  in  this  resolution.  If 
that  is  stated  to  be  so,  I  am  perfectly  satis- 
fied ;  but  I  am  also  equally  satisfied  that 
we  are  not  likely  to  base  federation  on 
the  good-will  and  union  of  the  colonies  un- 
less a  guarantee  of  that  kind  be  provided. 
With  respect  to  the  question  of  the  powers, 
privileges,  and  territorial  rights  of  the  ex- 
isting colonies,  I  said  that  I  would  endea- 
vour to  consider  it  in  connection  with  the 
question  of  the  parliament  alluded  to  in 
the  first  resolution  under  the  second  head- 
ing. I  take  it  that  this  first  resolution 
must  be  an  essential  of  any  just  union  of 
the  colonies.  Unless,  indeed,  these  terri- 
torial rights  and  privileges  are  conserved, 
federation  would  appear  to  be  well  nigh 
[Mr.  Barton, 


impossible ;  and  I  think  I  may  be  par- 
doned for  saying  that  it  seems  an  obvious 
construction  that  the  powers  and   privi- 
leges and  territorial  rights  mentioned  liero 
are  all  those  st-ate  rights  as  to  which   the 
hon.  member,  Mr.  Deakin,  yesterday  asked 
the  question,  "What  are  the  state  rights  V 
The  state  rights,  it  seems  to  me,  are  claimed 
by  rather  a  narrow  term.   It  is  state  inter- 
ests we  have  to  deal  with,  and  unless  the 
state  interests  are  effectually  preserved  in 
a   federal    scheme,  that  scheme  will    be 
worth  nothing,  because  it  can  be  worth 
only  so  much  as  consists  of  the  goodwill 
of  the  parties  to  it.     If  that  is  so,  all  those 
state  rights  which  are  not  to  be  specially 
assigned  to  the  genei-al  authority  must  be 
religiously  preserved  to  the  various  states, 
and   it  will,  therefore,  be  essential   that 
the  constitution  provide — and  I  take    it 
as  a  necessaiy  consequence  that  the  consti- 
tution shall  provide — for  a  legislative  body 
which,  in  addition  to  the  functions  of  a 
house  of  representatives,  and  in  addition 
to  the  functions  of  a  second  chamber,  will 
also  be  the  guardian  of  those  individuali- 
ties, those  state   rights  or  interests.     1€ 
those  state  rights  or  interests  are  threatened 
in  any  legislative  proposal,  whether  or  not 
it  is  contained  in  a  money  bill,  they  will 
be  under  the  especial  care  of  the  federal 
senate ;  and  if  state  rights  are  threatened, 
whether  in  a  money  bill  or  not,  it  seems  to 
me  that  it  is  not  good  argument  to  fall 
back  upon  the  representative  principle  to 
the  extent  of  saying  that  there  is  only  one 
representative  legislature,  and,  therefore, 
only  one  which  can  deal  freely  with  ques- 
tions of  money  and  taxation  if  the  veiy 
spirit  upon  which  the  federation  rests  is 
threatened  by  any  scheme  in  a  money  or 
taxation  bill. 

Mr.  Deakin  :  If ! 

Mr.  BARTON  :  The  "  if  "  is  not  a  long 
way  off. 

Sir  Thomas  McTlwraith  :   There  are 
precedents ! 
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Mr.  BARTON:  When  I  heard  the  hon, 
member,  Mr.  X>eakin,  in  his  very  brilliant 
speedy  tallring  so  positively  about  the  re- 
pfeaentative  principle  as  being  the  only 
safegoard  of  the  federation,  it  struck  me 
tLat  he  to  some  e3rtent  ignored  the  fact 
that  it  was  possible  for  the  representative 
prindple  to  be  preserved  and  instituted 
from  its  very  foundation  in  two  chambers 
just  as  well  as  in  one.     It  is  not  because 
the  r^resentative  principle  has  not  been 
preserved,  or  not  well  preserved,  in  most 
of  these  second  chambers,  commonly  called 
upper  houses,  that  we  are  to  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  representation  of  the 
j^eojfie  inm  the  very  foundation  of  re- 
presentation  is   not  to  be  found   in    a 
seeand  chamber ;  and  I  take  it  that  a  sen- 
ate founded  upon  some  such  basis  as  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States,   not  only 
really  conserves  the  representation  of  the 
people,  but  is  part  of  the  organ  by  which 
the  will  of  the  people  is  expressed.     The 
orgm  by  which  the  will  of  the  people  is 
expressed  is  not  necessarily  the  house  of 
representatives  alona    Because  one  cham- 
Ikt  is  called  par  excelleiiee  the  house  of 
representatives,  because  one  house  rests  on 
local  representation,   it  does  not  follow 
that  we  cannot  make  another  house  of  re- 
presentatives,  which  will  represent  not 
only  t^  states  themselves,  but  also,  as  Mr. 
Deakin  put   it,    cannot    represent  those 
states  without  representing  their  people. 
If  that  is  so,  and  if  the  representative  prin- 
ciple is  as  much  implanted  in  one  of  those 
chambers  as  in  the  otlier,  upon  what  princi- 
ple can  it  rest  that  the  senate  should  not 
deal  with  the  question  of  money  or  taxation, 
but  may  with  any  other  question  in  which 
any  state  interests  are  likely  to  be  threat- 
ened ?    What  is  the  object  ?    Is  it  because 
we  are  simply  accustomed  to  have  the  re- 
presentative power  placed  in  one  body  that 
we  cannot  conceive  the  idea  of  there  being 
a  £orm  of  federation,  or  a  union  of  states, 
in  which  there  cannot  be  any  thorough 


representation  unless  we  have  two  such 
bodies  1     It  seems  almost  an  obvious  pro- 
position that  where  you  have  not  what 
may  be  called — I  do  not  speak  from  a  re- 
ligious point  of  view — a  unitarian  consti- 
tution, but  a  legislative  union  such  as  we 
propose  in  this  case,  unless  you  are  going 
to  maintain  the  principle  of  representation 
— you  may  call  it  the  representation  of 
state  individuality   if  you   like — in    the 
second  chamber,  you  are  not  forming  a 
federal  constitution  at  all.    If  you  are  form- 
ing a  federal  constitution,  and  upon  federal 
principles,  you  cannot  kick  the  principle 
of  representation  out  of  the  doors  of  the 
second  chamber.     If  I  am  right  in  that 
contention — and  I  believe  that,  at  any 
rate,  it  is  a  contention  founded  upon  a 
correct  sequence — it  will  be  obviously  as 
unwise  as  impossible  at  the  same  time  to 
maintain  a  constitution  resting  upon  good- 
will,  and   during  that   time  to    deprive 
the  second  chamber  of  a  veto,  even  in  de- 
tail, upon  propositions  which  may  affect 
the  rights,  and  possibly  the  existence,  of 
the  states.     It  is  not  difficult  to  imagine 
an  illustration.     An  illustration  comes  to 
us  in  the  most  familiar  form.     I  am  not 
going  to  enter  too  much  now  upon  ground 
that  may  be  debatable ;  but  if  we  are  to 
have  the  primary  chamber — the  house  of  re- 
presentatives, resting,  as  I  hope  it  will  rest^ 
upon  universal  suffrage  and  local  represen- 
tation— there  is  no  doubt  that,  being  based 
upon  population,  it  will  give  a  very  large 
preponderance  of  power  in  that  chamber  to 
the  most  populous  states.     All  of  us  are 
accustomed  to  legislative  propositions  in 
which  questions  of  policy,  questions  affect- 
ing local  or  state  interests,  are  so  inex- 
tricably interwoven    with    questions    of 
money,  that  to  deny  the  power  of  veto  in 
detail  upon  these  is  to  prohibit  the  exer- 
cise of  state  right  at  aU.  I  venture  to  say^ 
therefore,  that  if  you  once  admit  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  custody  of  state  interests  in  a 
representative  chamber,  resting  not  upon 
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mere  locality,  but  upon  the  individaalism 
of  the  states — representing  through  the 
states  their  people  just  as  the  other  house 
represents  the  people  through  a  locally 
elected  assembly — you  can  no  more  deny 
the  right  of  veto  in  detail  on  questions  of 
money  and  taxation  than  you  can  deny 
it  in  respect  of  anything  else.  It  is 
clearly  upon  reasons  of  that  kind  that  the 
framers  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  saw  they  must  give  the  power  of 
amendment  to  the  senate.  I  am  not  here, 
as  has  been  suggested  to-day  somewhere 
else,  to  make  a  speech  in  favour  of  upper 
houses.  My  views  in  that  respect  have 
undergone  some  change,  and  lam,  probably, 
no  fonder  than  the  hon.  member,  Mr. 
Deakin,  is  of  the  nominee  principle  in 
legislation,  or,  as  I  think  Goldwin  Smith 
has  called  it,  •*  the  barefaced  proposal"  to 
permit  the  leader  of  a  dominant  faction 
to  secure  the  interests  of  his  faction  by 
appointments  which  are  not  under  the 
will  of  the  people.  But  there  is  one  re- 
sult of  the  argument  which  I  now  put  for- 
ward, if  it  is  correct,  which  I  will  ask  hon. 
members  to  bear  in  mind.  If  you  resolve 
to  accept  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  Senate  for  our  federal  constitution 
you  will  £nd  it  to  be  an  almost  absolute 
necessity  of  the  case  that  all  your  second 
chambers  in  your  individual  states  shall 
be  elective.  If  that  has  the  approval  of 
the  hon.  member,  Mr.  Deakin,  as  I  am  sure 
it  has,  he  will  see  that  one  good  result  will 
flow  from  the  custody  of  state  rights  being 
as  much  without  limit  as  it  is  safe  to  make 
it.  I  said  an  illustration  in  this  matter  is 
to  be  found  in  the  case  of  the  capital,  and 
I  wish  to  handle  this  subject  as  delicately 
as  one  may,  looking  at  the  various  opinions 
which  of  course  exist  all  round  as  to  the 
place  which  should  be  the  capital.  If  we 
consider  the  very  large  preponderance  of 
voting  power  gained  by  the  principle  of 
representation  according  to  population  in 
tlie  house  of  representatives,  as  I  suppose 
[a/r.  Barton, 


it  is  to  be  called,  we  can  conceive  this 
state  of  things  :  the  introduction  of  a  bill 
fixing  some  place  or  city — either  an  exist- 
ing city  or  some  arbitrarily  defined  area — 
as   the  capital  of  the  federal  dominion. 
"We  can  conceive  that  bill  being  surrounded 
with  all  the  necessary  provisions  to  bring 
into   effect  the  desire  to  constitute  this 
capital,  and  then  we  shall  see  that  it  is 
impossible  that  a  bill  of  that  kind  can*  be 
anything  but  a  money  bill — a  bill  of  ex- 
penditure.    If  the  principle  of  vetoing  in 
detail  is  to  be  withheld  from  the  federal 
senate,  what  is  to  be  done  with  that  bill  ? 
Are  all  the  senate,  except  the  one  state 
which  shall  find  the  capital  within   it,  to 
combine  in  rejecting  the  bill,  and  ensuring 
its  rejection  time  after  time  until  each 
state  finds  something  to  its  liking?     Is 
that  the  way  in  which  the  thing  is  to  be 
done,  or  is  it  to  be  subject  to  proper  re- 
strictions— subject  to  some  other  method 
of  settling  what  may  be  a  cause  of  friction 
and  deadlock  ?    Is  it  not  better  that  such 
a  matter  should  be  dealt  with  separately 
from  the  money  provisions?    If  it  is  not — 
and  we  can  quite  conceive  those  who  are  in 
a  large  majority  in  the  house  of  representa- 
tives— a  government  with  a  large  majority 
— taking  this  means  of  enforcing  their  will 
— and  it  cannot  be  called  tacking  in  any 
sense — it  is  impossible  to  foresee  an  end 
to  the  trouble  and  friction  that  will  ensue. 
That  is  one  instance   of    the  harm  that 
will  result  if  the  federal  senate  is  not  in- 
trusted with  some  power  of  veto  as  to 
details,  because  the  result  will  probably 
be  that  bill  after  bill  for   this  purpose 
would  be  brought  in,  and  be  rejected  one 
after  another.     Is  it  not  more  desirable 
for  the  prevention  of  friction — is  it  not 
more  desirable  in  order  that  there  may 
not  be  deadlocks,  which  my  hon.  friend 
seems  so  to  anticipate — that  the  second 
chamber  should  not  be   confined  to  the 
veto,  as  I  may  say,  in  gloho — the  veto  of  a 
measure  altogether?    What  is  likely,  for 
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instance,  to  be  tlie  result  of  such  a  proceed- 
ing 1  Do  we  not  know  what  it  has  been 
in  other  places  ?  I  am  not  going  to  enter 
into  any  discussion  of  the  justice  of  the 
poation  many  times  taken  up  by  second 
chambers — upper  houses,  as  they  may, 
perhaps,  be  more  technically  called  —  in 
dealing  with  proposals  coming  from  the 
representative  chamber.  But  when  we 
examine  the  course  of  these  things  we 
find  that  where  the  right  of  amendment, 
or  the  right  of  veto  in  detail  has  not 
been  secured,  the  greatest  friction  has 
occurred.  I  do  not  say  that  has  not  been 
necessary ;  I  do  not  say  that  it  may  not 
have  been  wise — for  that  is  a  matter 
-which  we  need  not  carry  into  this  debate 
— to  limit  the  powers  of  second  houses, 
many  of  which  are  nominee;  but  what  I 
do  mean  to  convey  is  this :  that  we  have 
seen  in  our  own  experience  that  in  cases 
where  a  right  of  amendment  has  been 
exercised,  or  a  right,  at  any  rate,  of  veto 
in  detail,  it  has  been  possible  to  excise 
an  obnoxious  provision,  and  pass  the 
rest  of  a  measure,  and  that  that  has  fi*e- 
quently  been  accepted  subject  to  future 
action.  On  the  other  hand,  especially 
when  you  find  that  the  whole  custody  of 
state  rights  as  respects  national  measures 
is  in  the  federal  senate  as  the  last  resort, 
bow  great  a  temptation  the  restriction  of 
the  veto  to  an  entire  rejection  will  be  to  them 
to  do  one  of  two  things,  either  to  get  rid  of 
a  whole  measure  of  public  policy  because 
it  in  part  interferes  with  state  interests,  or, 
on  the  other  hand,  to  surrender  their  func- 
tion of  safeguarding  those  interests  in 
order  that  a  measure  of  public  policy  may 
not  be  lost.  Is  either  of  these  things 
good,  and  is  not  either  of  them  likely 
to  be  avoided  by  granting  a  veto  in  detail  ] 
So,  therefore,  I  do  not  share  the  very 
powerfully  stated  objection  of  my  hon. 
friend,  Mr.  Deakin,  to  the  proposition 
raised  by  Sir  Samuel  Griffith.  I  think 
that  when  we  come  to  examine  this  ques- 


tion a  little  more  fully  we  shall  find  that 
we  can  get  rid  of  any  confusion  arising 
from  previous  experience  of  bodies  which  do 
not  embody  the  federal  principle.  We  shall 
be  inclined  on  the  very  ground  of  the 
theory  of  representation  to  concede  this 
veto  in  detail  to  a  body  which  does  em- 
body the  federal  principle.  And  I  take 
pleasure  in  stating  that  this  argument  ap- 
pears to  me  to  be  coiTect,  because  I  find 
that  there  is  an  insinuation,  out  of  doors 
at  any  i*ate,  that  the  settlement  of  the 
principles  of  a  f edei*al  constitution  is  likely 
to  result  in  some  sort  of  conflict  between 
those  who  represent  the  large  and  populous 
states  and  those  who  represent  the  weaker 
ones.  I  trust  that  there  will  be  no  con- 
flict of  that  kind,  and  speaking  for  myself 
— ^and  I  think  I  can  speak  for  the  whole  of 
my  brother  delegates,  though  as  to  whether 
they  are  at  one  with  me  in  this  argument  I 
know  not — but  speaking  as  to  their  wishes 
and  desires,  I  am  quite  sure  that  they 
will  not,  at  any  rate,  and  that  they  feel 
that  nobody  else  will  be,  parties  to  any 
attempt  to  take  away  anything  which 
ought  of  right  to  belong  to  less  populous 
and  less  wealthy  communities,  simply  by 
the  exertion — as  they  may  exert  them  un- 
der the  federal  constitution,  if  it  is  not 
righteously  guarded — of  powers  which 
would  collocate  too  much  in  the  hands  of  the 
union,  if  it  were  under  the  unitarian  system 
of  government,  in  oblivion  of  the  very 
fact  that  those  rights  rest  on  the  fede- 
ral principle.  I  think,  then,  that  the 
course  of  veto  in  detail  tends  rather  to 
lessen  than  to  increase  friction,  because 
the  danger  of  friction  does  not  rest 
in  legislatures  alone — the  friction  that 
will  be  dangerous  will  be  the  imtsr 
tion  of  individual  states  in  their  political 
capacities.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
there  is  to  be  a  double  citizenship  con- 
ferred by  this  constitution  upon  ever^ 
citizen  of  these  states  and  of  the  great 
nation  which  we  hope  to  found.    If  there 
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is  that  double  citizensbip  and  there  is  not 
in  all  essentials  a  due  representation  of  it 
even  in  questions  of  money,  then  the  fric- 
tion of  which  my  lion,  and  learned  friend 
sees  so  much  danger  in  the  relations  be- 
tween the  senate  and  the  house  of  repre- 
sentatives on  occasions  in  other  places, 
say  in  America,  would  be  merely  a 
surface  indication  of  deep-seated  irrita- 
tion, which  any  negation  of  proper  rights 
will  evoke  within  the  states  which  are 
parties  to  the  compact.  It  is  upon  the 
question  whether  you  secure  their  good- 
will or  provoke  their  irritation  that  the 
clangers  exist,  and  it  depends  upon  our 
€are  in  that  respect  whether  these  dangers 
will  grow  to  a  head  or  wither  away.  Mere 
specifications  or  schedules  in  acts  of  parliar- 
ment  are  not  the  only  things  to  look  to — 
mere  delimitation  of  rights  and  powers 
— ^because  it  is  in  what  we  may  call  the 
overlap  that  the  danger  arises.  However 
religiously  you  may  separate  and  guard  the 
functions  which  you  give  to  the  one  great 
legislature  and  to  the  subsidiary  legisla- 
tures, there  are  points  on  which  it  has  been 
always  found  that  they  sometimes  will 
overlap ;  and  following  out  the  principle  of 
the  1st  resolution  here,  especially  con- 
sidering the  vast  growth  to  which  they 
had  attained  before  this  movement  was 
taken  in  hand,  unless  we  conserve  to  the 
states  not  a  mockery  of  their  rights,  but 
an  effective  assertion  of  them  in  case  of 
such  overlap,  wo  shall  soon  find  many  who 
will  regret  their  compact,  and  if  it  is  a 
compact  that  they  find  indissoluble,  then 
60  much  the  worse  for  the  union.  So  £ 
take  it  that  if  you  wish  to  preserve  the 
goodwill  of  the  states,  and  their  adherence 
to  tlie  general  constitution,  not  as  a  mat- 
ter of  compulsion,  but  as  a  matter  of  loyal 
good  faith,  you  will  do  all  that  you  can  to 
secure,  and  not  to  reduce,  the  power  to 
provide  against  any  encroachment.  And 
to  reduce  a  great  representative  body, 
founded  upon  the  very  recognition  of  state 
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individuality,  if  I  may  use  the  tenn,  and 
highly  representative  of  the  component 
communities — ^to  reduce  that  body  becsnse 
of  some  experi«ice  which  we  have  under 
a  wholly  diflferent  system  to  the  lerel  of  a 
mere   revising  nominee  chamber,  would 
not  be  good  work.    It  would  be  dangerous 
work  ;  it  would  be  work  which  would   re- 
sult, if  it  resulted  in  any  union  at  all,   in 
one  which  would  be  the  subject  of  friction 
and  regret  from  day  to  day,  and  from 
year  to  year.     Let  us  not  run  into   tbis 
danger.     It  is  incumbent  upon  those  who 
represent  the  large  states,  while  taking 
care    that    neither    they    nor    anybody 
else  shall  make  too  large  a  surrender, 
to  see  that   no  form   of  government    is 
established  which  may  place  states  weaker 
in  population  at  tJie  mercy  of  others.   And 
let  us  all  recollect  that  these  are  change- 
ful communities ;  that  they  are  in  various 
stages  of  development;  that  that  which 
is  to-day  the  least  populous  may  in  fifty 
years  be  the  most  populous ;  that  we  are 
not  legislating  for  ourselves  alone.     Let 
those  who  are  anxious — of  course,  as  I 
know  well,  without  any  desire  to  be  ag- 
gressors— ^for  a  form  of  constitution  which 
may  result  in  an  encroachment  upon  those 
rights  recollect  that  any  of  the  states  may 
one  day  be  the  victim  of  that  very  en- 
croachment ;  and  therefore  legislating  for 
the  future,  as  we  hope  the  parliaments 
will  legislate  upon  our  initiative,  and  not 
legislating  for  to-day,   let  us    take  the 
utmost  care  to  introduce  those  protective 
provisions  which  after  all  will  be  the  pro- 
tection of  ourselves — ^the  protection    of 
ourselves  as  citizens  of  a  federated  state 
in  all  our  relations  as  such  citizens,  and 
our  protection  for  the  future  in  respect  of 
our  state  individuality.     The  best  way  to 
do  this  is,  I  think,  to  recognise  the  fact 
that  while  the  ordinary  will  and  impulse 
of  the  people  is  conserved,  and  its  opera- 
tion is  conserved  in  the  house  of  repre- 
sentatives,   still    the   senate    will    be    a 
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part,  and  a  neoesaary  part,  of  the  expres- 
sion of  the  people's  will,  because  if  it  be 
not,  we  shall  foi^get  that  each  citizen  Las 
a  doable  citizenship  to  perform.  Now, 
the  Senate  of  tiie  United  States  is,  I  have 
said,  elected  on  some  such  system  as, 
subject  to  further  arguments,  I  hope  to 
see  euating  in  this  federation,  and  we 
know  what  the  result  of  that  system  is. 
The  election  is  based  on  universal  suffrage 
— ^because  the  senators  are  elected  by  the 
legislatures  of  the  individual  states  who  are 
elected  by  universal  suffrage — and  the  re- 
ault  is  a  legislative  body  the  judgment 
and  capacity  of  which  comes  quite  up  to 
the  ideal  or  the  standard  outlined  by  the 
President  in  his  opening  speech.  It  is 
worth  while  considering  on.  this  point 
whether  there  is  not  a  sacrifice  of  the 
intellect  and  power  of  a  state  when  you  take 
means  to  secure  the  representation  which  in 
the  United  States  has  been  proved  to  have 
commanded  the  respect  of  all  citizens,  if  you 
at  the  same  time  withhold  from  those  whom 
you  deem  so  capable  the  power  of  benefi- 
cently guarding  the  interests  of  the  states, 
and  without  which  the  states  themselves 
might  at  any  time,  if  they  did  not  become 
rebellious,  become  at  any  rate  wholly  dis- 
satisfied. It  is  not,  we  hope,  all  of  us,  to 
be  the  result  of  our  labours  that  a  consti- 
tution will  be  framed  the  possible  result  of 
which  may,  even  in  the  hr  future,  be  a  re- 
sort to  violence.  It  is  upon  harmony  and 
good-will  that  this  constitution  must  be 
based,  and  the  only  way  to  base  it  so  is  to 
protect  individual  state  rights  in  such  a 
manner  that  there  will  be  no  suspicion,  no 
distrust,  at  any  time  harboured  in  the 
general  work  of  l^slation  by  those  who 
represent,  in  one  body  or  the  other,  the 
states  which  are  not  the  most  numerous, 
and  not  yet  the  most  advanced.  Especially 
is  it  necessary  in  the  condition  at  which 
we  have  arrived.  When  we  consider 
that  this  is  a  state  which  is  as  large,  or 
almost  as  large  in  itself  as  the  thirteen 


states  which  formed  the  original  American 
United  States  ;  and  when  we  consider  the 
hugeness  of  the  individual  state  interests 
with  which  we  have  to  deal,  caution  in  this 
respect  is  more  incumbent  upon  us  than  it 
ever  was  upon  any  body  of  legislators  ad- 
dressing themselves  to  a  similar  task.  Now 
having,  I  trust,  made  myself  plain  upon 
that,  and  having,  I  hope,  shown  that  unless 
there  is  something  more  than  a  merepowerof 
rejection  of  money  measures  in  the  federal 
senate  there  is  at  any  time  a  possibility  of 
a  gormandising  process  being  indulged  in 
by  the  representatives  of  states  in  the 
greatest  numerical  superiority,  I  should 
like  simply  to  pass  on  to  express,  as  we 
must  all  express,  approval  of  the  remainder 
of  the  first  sub-section,  that  is  to  say,  the 
formation  of  the  house  of  representatives 
to  be  elected  by  districts  formed  on  a 
population  basis,  with  the  sole  exception 
that,  instead  of  possessing  the  sole  power 
of  originating  or  amending  all  bills  for 
raising  revenue  or  imposing  taxation, 
they,  in  the  exercise  of  their  power,  or 
any  serious  portion  of  the  exercise  of 
it,  should  have  the  assistance  of  the 
federal  senate  in  the  highest  form,  at 
any  rate,  in  a  higher  form  than  my  hon. 
friend,  Mr.  Deakin,  seems  ready  to  give  it. 
Now,  with  regard  to  the  judiciary — and 
I  hope  that  now  I  have  come  near  to 
the  close  of  my  remarks.  It  is  no  use,  1 
take  it,  our  establishing  a  federal  supreme 
court,  if  it  is  to  have  merely  the  academical 
functions  of  a  court  of  appeal,  if  the  term  is 
admissible.  A  federal  supreme  court  must 
have  power  to  enforce  its  decrees  in  every 
way.  Its  process  must  run  throughout 
the  length  and  breadth  of  the  federal 
states,  and  it  must  have  power  to  enforce 
its  decrees  against  any  individuals,  just  in 
the  same  way  as  the  supreme  court  of  any 
of  the  existing  states  has  power  to  enforce 
its  decrees  against  any  citizen  therein, 
otherwise  federal  laws  will  lose  their  sanc- 
tion; because  the  executive,  legislature, 
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and  judiciary,  constituting  the  three  great 
arms  of  state,  if  every  one  of  them  does 
not  rest  upon  and  reach  the  indivi- 
duality of  each  citizen,  then  as  far  as 
one  of  them  falls  short,  the  constitution 
will  be  imperfect  on  one  side.  Therefore, 
the  power  of  reaching,  and  reaching  in  the 
strongest  form  and  way,  the  individual 
components  of  the  states  of  the  federation 
must  be  as  strongly  reposed  in  the  federal 
judiciary  as  in  either  the  executive  or  the 
legislature ;  and  the  wider  the  jurisdiction 
for  necessary  purposes  that  is  given  to  them 
the  safer  the  federation  will  be,  because  you 
are  more  likely  to  preserve  that  harmonious 
working  of  the  constitution  by  intrusting 
the  interpretation  of  it  to  a  tribunal  which 
will  deal  with  the  citizen  in  his  individual 
relations  than  you  are  to  preserve  it  by 
leaving  the  interpretation  in  the  hands  of 
those  who  may  act  as  between  state  and 
state,  and  who  may  provoke  the  very  kind 
of  friction  between  community  and  com- 
munity which  it  is  our  object  to  avoid. 
To  make  the  thing  plainer — where  it  be- 
comes necessary  to  construe  the  validity 
of  a  statute,  either  the  statute  of  one  of 
the  provinces,  or  where  the  statute  of  the 
federal  parliament  may  seem  to  impinge 
upon  the  state  statute  itsell* — in  either  of 
those  cases  the  safest  course  is  to  trust  to 
the  interpretation  of  the  federal  coui-t,  be- 
cause by  that  means  the  interpretation  by 
individual  cases  is  likely  to  meet  with  a  more 
harmonious  acceptance  than  would  be  the 
result  if  jealousy  were  provoked  by  endea- 
vouring to  settle  it  as  between  state  and 
state.  Quoting  from  Munro'sbook  on  the 
"  Constitution  of  Canada,"  at  page  218,  I 
find  that  there  is  cited  a  piece  of  legisla- 
tion,  which,  instead  of  taking  the  form,  as 
it  does  of  a  separate  act  in  Canada,  might 
almost  well  be  incorporated  into  our  con- 
stitution as  a  provision  binding  on  all. 
Munro  says ; 

In  the  case  of  those  provinces  that  passed  a 
law  to  such  effect,  provision  was  made  for  con- 
ferring a  special  jnrisdiction  on  the  supreme  and 
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exchequer  courts  in  controversies  between  \h% 
dominion  and  a  province,  or  between  provinces, 
or  relating  to  the  validity  of  provincial  laws. 

When  the  legislature  of  any  province  forming 
part  of  Canada  shall  have  passed  an  act  agreed 
and  providing  that  the  supreme  court  and  ex- 
chequer court  or  the  supreme  court  alone  shall 
have  jurisdiction  in  any  of  the  following  cases  :— 
(1.)   Controversies  between  the  Dominion  of 

Canada  and  such  province. 
(2.)  Controversies  between  such  province  and 
any  other  province  or  provinces  which  may 
have  passed  a  like  act. 

The  two  following  are  the  provisions  to 

which  I  more  immediately  refer: — 

(3.)  Suits,  actions,  or  proceedings  in  which  the 

parties  thereto  by  their  pleadings  shall  have 

raised  the  question  of  the  validity  of  an  act 

of  the  Parliament  of  Canada  when  in  the 

opinion  of  the  judge  of  the  court  in  which  the 

same  are  pending,  such  question  is  material. 

(4.)  Suits,  actions,  or  proceedings  in  which  the 

parties  thereto  by  their  pleadings  shall  have 

raised  the  question  of  the  validity  of  an  act 

of  the  legislature  of  such  province  when  in  the 

opinion  of  the  judge  of  the  court  in  which 

the  same  are  pending,   such    question  is 

material,  then  this  section  of  the  act  is  to 

be  in  force  in  the  class  of  cases  in  respect  of 

which  such  act  may  have  been  passed. 

In  (1)  and  (2)  the  proceedings  are  to  be  in  the 

court  of    exchequer,   with    an  appeal    to  the 

supreme  court.     In  (3)  and  (4)  the  judge  who 

decides  that  the  question  is  material  is  to  order 

the  case  to  be  removed  into  the  supreme  court 

for  the  decision  of  such  question. 

And  the  decision  of  questions,  I  take  it, 
by  a  high  tribunal  possessing  the  confi- 
dence of  all  the  citizens  of  the  federation 
will  be  much  more  likely  to  lead  to  peace 
and  goodwill  among  them  than  any  deci- 
sion outside  of  it,  imposed  as  an  over-burden 
upon  the  legislative  or  executive  arms  of 
the  state.  I  see  that  it  is  proposed  that 
this  supreme  court,  this  federal  judiciary, 
is  to  constitute  a  high  court  of  appeal 
for  Australia,  under  the  direct  authority 
of  the  Sovereign,  whose  decisions  shall  \ye 
final.  It  was  well  pointed  out  by  the 
mover  of  the  resolutions  that  the  endeavour 
to  get  rid  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Privy 
Council  for  the  Dominion  of  Canada  was 
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a  fruitless  one,  because  the  luiperial  Go- 
vernment refused  to  assent  to  such  a 
transfer  of  power.  Whether  they  would 
assent  to  such  a  transfer  of  power  now 
seems  very  doubtful.  By  precedent  they 
would  not ;  but  I  do  hope  that  the  mere 
fact  that  the  action  of  the  Imperial  Go- 
vernment has  in  a  previous  case  been 
against  the  granting  of  any  such  power 
wiU  not  deter  the  framers  of  this  constitu- 
tion from  inserting  provisions  which  will 
claim  the  power.  It  may  be  refused, 
and,  if  it  is  refused,  the  refusal  may  be 
provocative  of  more  or  less  dissatisfaction  ; 
but  that  it  is  a  power  to  ask  for,  and  a 
power  which  will  be  beneficial  vehen 
gained,  I  have  not  the  remotest  doubt.  Of 
course  ihere  may  be  exceptions,  as  the 
hon.  member,  -Mr.  Deakin,  has  so  well 
]>ointed  oat,  in  cases  where  imperial  in- 
terests are  concerned,  or  in  cases — but  I 
am  more  doubtfid  as  regards  following 
liis  ailment  in  this  part  of  it — in  cases 
where  the  stability  and  uniformity  of  inter- 
pretation in  matters  of  common  law  may 
be  endangered  by  not  resorting  to  the 
Privy  Council.  In  the  first  case  there  may 
be  an  exception,  but  with  regai*d  to  all 
other  cases,  I  trust  that  this  Convention, 
and  the  parliaments  to  whom  its  conclu- 
sions are  to  be  presented,  will  use  their 
utmost  efforts  to  secure  the  abolition  of 
the  jurisdiciion  of  the  Privy  Council  and 
the  transfer  of  supreme  authority  to  the 
colonial  Judiciary,  which  I  am  sure  will  be 
beneficial  to  the  whole  of  the  colonies.  I 
say  this  without  attempting  to  derogate 
fi-om  the  authority  of  the  Privy  Council, 
but  those  who  have  watched  the  course  of 
its  decisions  are  aware  that  that  tribunal 
is  not  always  constituted  in  its  best  a.spect ; 
that  there  are  occasions  when  that  board 
— because  it  is  a  board — is  presided  over 
by  ]udges  who,  whether  as  regards  their 
past  judicial  career,  or,  at  any  rate  in  some 
cases,  as  regards  their  existing  capacity, 
would  not  be  one  whit  superior,  but — I 
o 


almost  tremble  to  say  it — are  not  equal  to 
the  class  of  judges  to  be  found  in  this  conti- 
nent to  constitute  a  federal  supreme  court. 
I  feel  no  doubt  at  all  that  from  the  ranks 
of  the  very  eminent  members  of  the  bar  and 
of  members  of  the  amalgamated  profession, 
as  probably  it  may  be,  in  these  colonies 
there  is  ample  material  to  be  found  for  the 
constitution  of  a  supreme  court  of  appeal  to 
which  no  citizen  of  Australia  need  fear  to 
intrust  the  final  adjudication  of  his  claims, 
and  I  feel  equally  sure  that  the  institution 
of  a  change  such  as  this  will  be  hailed 
with  loud  acclaim  as  one,  if  not  of  the 
most  valuable  provisions  in  principle  in 
the  constitution,  yet  as  one  of  the  most 
beneficially  workable  provisions  which 
will  accompany  it.  I  have  to  thank 
hon.  meuibers  for  having  listened  to  me 
so  kindly,  and  before  sitting  down  I  should 
like  to  read  a  few  words  which  struck  me 
on  looking  into  a  well-known  authority 
last  night  as  to  the  advantage  of  a  federal 
union  and  the  division  of  power,  I  find 
this  in  Story's  "Commentaries  on  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,"  section 
291 — a  book,  as  I  said,  that  is  of  the  highest 
authority,  and  I  think  the  passage  is  cal- 
culated to  give  a  clear  indication  in  a  very 
few  words  of  the  result  that  will  follow 
upon  the  exercise  of  proper  caution  in  the 
maintenance,  on  the  one  hand,  of  the  execu- 
tive, parliamentary,  and  judicial  sti*ength 
of  a  general  government  within  the  powei*s 
assigned  to  it,  and,  on  the  othor  hand,  the 
maintenance  of  state  rights  in  all  matters 
which  it  is  not  considei*ed  necessary  to 
hand  over  to  the  federal  authority. 

If  there  wei-e  but  one  consolidated  national 
government  to  which  the  people  might  look  up 
for  protection  and  support,  they  might  in  time 
relax  that  vigilance  and  jealousy  which  seem  so 
necessary  to  the  wholesome  growth  of  republican 
institutions.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  state 
governments  could  engross  all  the  affections  of 
the  people,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  national  go- 
vernment, by  their  familiar  and  domestic  regula- 
tions, there  would  be  danger  that  the  union, 
constantly  weakened  by  the  distance  and  dis- 
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€0uragemeDt8  of  its  functionaries,  might  at  last 
become  as  it  was  under  the  federation— a  mere 
show,  if  not  a  mockery,  of  sovereignty.  So  that 
this  very  division  of  empire  may  in  the  end,  by 
the  blessing  of  Providence,  be  the  means  of  per- 
petuating our  rights  and  liberties  by  keeping 
alive  in  every  state  at  once  a  sincere  love  of  its 
own  government  and  a  love  of  the  union,  and  by 
cherishing  in  different  minds  a  jealousy  of  each 
which  shall  check  as  well  as  enlighten  public 
opinion. 

A3  to  the  executive,  I  must  say  that 
the  question  raised  bj  Sir  Samuel  Griffith 
has  given  me,  for  one,  considerable  per- 
turbation. I  know  that  it  is  very  easy 
to  pooh-pooh  the  whole  matter  and  to  say, 
"You  must  look  to  the  representative 
chamber,  and  that  alone  as  the  seat  of 
ministerial  responsibility" ;  but,  as  I  ven- 
ture to  tliink,  I  have  shown  that  we  do 
not  find,  or  shall  not  find,  in  a  properly 
constituted  federal  body,  the  representa- 
tion all  collocated  in  one  chamber ;  and  if 
wedo  not  find  it  there,  that  admission  places 
us  at  once  in  face  of  the  difficulty  which 
Sir  Samuel  Griffith  has  suggested,  and  I 
am  afraid  that  it  is  a  difficulty  very  hard 
to  solve.  But  British  communities  have 
been  in  the  habit  of  solving  difficulties 
sometimes  by  anomalous  means;  and, 
where  they  have  had  to  make  a  choice^ 
they  have  made  it  sometimes  not  alto- 
gether in  accordance  with  principle,  and 
have  been  rewarded  for  their  pains  by 
the  very  beneficial  working  of  their  con- 
stitutions. Now  let  us  endeavour  to  get 
at  some  solution  in  this  way.  Is  it 
certain  that  the  question  of  legislative 
power  and  the  question  of  ministerial 
responsibility  rest  on  the  same  lines? 
Is  it  quite  clear  that  where  it  may 
be  necessary  to  embody  even  the  repre- 
sentative principle  in  two  chambers  for 
the  exercise  of  legislative  power  it  is 
unfair  or  unjust  to  intrust  the  working 
of  the  constitutional  principle — the  prin- 
ciple of  ministerial  responsibility — to  one 
chamber  alone?  I  am  afraid  we  shall 
have  to  solve  this  difficulty  by  making  the 
[J/r.  Barton, 


executive  of  the  dominion  responsible  to 
the  chamber  called  the  representative 
chamber — to  that  one  which  has  not  the 
custody  of  state  rights  specifically  within 
its  control.  One  reason  why  I  am  led  to 
condnde  that  this  would  not  be  a  danger- 
ous result  is  the  remark  which  fell  from 
my  hon.  friend,  Mr.  Playford,  yesterday. 
He  said,  if  I  understood  him  correctly, 
that  we  should  not  find  it  possible  to 
graft  on  the  American  system  the  system 
of  responsible  government^  and  make  it 
work.  Well,  I  think  that  by  allowing 
the  operation  of  the  principle  of  respon- 
sible government  to  rest  in  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  executive  of  tho  day  to 
the  house  of  representatives,  we  shall,  at 
any  rate,  be  able  to  make  the  constitution 
work.  Although  it  may  be  impossible  at 
the  present  stage  to  suggest  any  better 
provision,  I  must  confess  that  I  am  not 
in  love  with  the  solution  that  has  been 
suggested,  that  a  proportion  of  the  minis- 
try of  the  day  should  retire  upon  the  vote 
of  one  house,  or  of  both,  and  that  the 
others  should  remain  in  office. 

Sir  Samuel  Griffith:  That  is  not  pro- 
posed by  any  one  ! 

Mr.  MuN^RO  :  Suggested  ! 

Mr.  BARTON  :  I  am  not  sure  that  it 
was  not  proposed,  but  at  any  rate  it  struck 
me  that  it  had  been  suggested. 

Sir  Samuel  Griffith  :  As  a  possible 
working  out  in  time  ! 

Mr.  BARTON  :  As  a  possible  working 
out  in  time.  I  do  admit  that  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  force  in  the  suggestion  that 
there  are  certain  phases  of  constitutional 
development  which,  to  a  great  extent^  must 
be  left  to  the  working — to  that  which  ex- 
press provisions  will  evolve  from  them- 
selves, rather  than  to  attempt  to  define 
them  too  strictly  at  the  outset;  but  I 
fail  to  see  how  the  working  of  any  such 
constitution  as  is  likely  to  be  framed  will 
result  in  a  limited  ministerial  responsi- 
bility of  that  kind.     I  take  it  that  we 
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shall  be  shut  up  to  flie  choice  of  one  of 
two  things,  the  American  system  of  dis- 
sociation of  the  ezecntiye,  or  the  adhering 
to  that  whieh  we  individaally  have  fonnd 
to  worfe  as  well  as  anything  else  can 
work  in  the  present  stage  of  political 
deTelopmenty  that  is,  the  ordinarj  prin- 
ciple of  constitntional  govemment.  In 
that  respect  I  think  that,  irrespective  of 
any  question  of  a  referendum,  which  I 
hare  heard  suggested,  we  shall  find  our- 
selres  safer  in  relying  on  the  old  lines 
of  constitutional  responsihility  at  the 
hands  of  one  dtamher,  although  it  may 
not  take  unto  itself  the  whole  of  the  re- 
presentatiYe  principle,  than  we  shall  he  hy 
attempting  either  to  weld  two  chamhers 
together  for  executive  purposes — which  I 
think  would  he  a  clumsy  expedient — or  hy 
T-enturing  upon  the  dissociation  of  the 
exeevtive  from  the  representative  hody, 
the  segr^ation  of  ministers  from  parlia- 
ment, resulting,  as  we  know  it  has  resulted 
elsewhere,  in  a  hody  of  ministers  not 
possessing  indeed  the  wh(de  executive 
power,  and  whose  working  is  hampered  to 
this  extent :  that,  heing  individually  amen- 
able to  a  president,  they  are  only  in  the 
very  idightest  degree  animated  hy  a  com- 
mon policy  so  far  as  regards  their  common 
action.  That  is  a  state  of  things  which  I 
do  not  think  would  conduce  to  good  govern- 
ment, and  I  therefore  think,  notwithstand- 
ing the  embodiment  of  the  federal  principle 
in  our  second  chamber,  notwithstand- 
ing the  embodiment  of  a  proportion  of 
the  representation  of  the  country  in  it, 
we  must  give  up  the  idea  that  we  are  to 
dissociate  our  executive  from  our  parlia- 
ment. We  shall  be  much  safer  in  taking 
our  stand  upon  the  solid  constitutional 
ground  of  responsibility  to  one  house 
alone.  And  there  is  a  reason  for  it 
in  this  case  to  be  found  in  this  way: 
that  the  chamber  to  which  it  is  proposed 
that  ministers  should  be  responsible,  is 
that  chamber  which  is  most  charged  with 


the  conservation  of  the  general  rights  of 
which  the  executive  is  the  exponent :  that 
is  to  say,  viewing  the  federal  executive  in 
its  distinction  from  the  various  executives 
of  the  provinces,  the  chamber  which  has 
most  to  do  with  the  conservation  of  the 
j>owers  and  functions  of  that  executive, 
and  within  the  lines  of  which  it  will 
oftenest  act  in  its  relation  to  the  indi- 
viduals of  the  state,  will  be  the  house  of 
representatives ;  and  if  we  work  upon  that 
line,  I  think  we  E^all  find  it  to  be,  perhaps, 
by  no  very  great  stretch  of  principle  a  de- 
cided gain  in  the  working  of  our  political  sys- 
tem, and  we  shall  find  it  possible  to  conserve 
the  principle  of  ministerial  responsibility, 
and  responsibility  to  that  house  alone. 
I  again  thank  hon.  members  for  the  kind- 
ness with  which  they  have  heard  me.  I 
hope,  as  I  promised,  that  I  have  not  wan- 
dered from  the  point,  and  that  I  have  not 
wearied  by  repetition.  I  have  ventured 
to  address  myself  to  this  subject  because 
I  think  that,  after  all,  no  one  can  be 
blamed,  however  young  he  may  be  in  so 
august  an  assembly  as  this,  for  bringing 
into  the  common  stock  his  ideas  and  rea- 
sons, where  the  interests  of  his  country 
and  the  interests  of  the  very  much  greater 
country  which  he  hopes  to  make  his  own 
are  so  much  concerned.  I  hope  that  I  am 
at  any  rate  acting  in  the  spirit  in  which 
we  all  labour  together,  and  that  the  result 
of  our  labour  will  be  to  found  a  state  of 
high  and  august  aims,  working  by  the  eternal 
principles  of  justice  and  not  to  the  music  of 
buUets,  and  affording  an  example  of  free- 
dom, political  morality,  and  just  action  to 
the  individual,  the  state  and  the  nation 
which  will  one  day  be  the  envy  of  the 
world. 

Sir  JOHN  DOWNER  :  I  am  sure  we 
all  appreciate  the  modesty  which  has  led 
the  hon.  gentleman  who  has  just  sat  down 
to  apologise  for  what  he  called  his  presump- 
tion in  moving  the  adjournment  of  the  de- 
bate yesterday  and  in  resuming  it  to-day. 
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I  believe  the  feeling  of  every  hon.  member 
present,  whether  the  views  of  the  hon. 
gentleman  do  or  do  not  happen  to  precisely 
coincide  with  his  own,  is  to  join  in  con- 
gratulating him  on  having  made  a  speech 
which  will  be  of  very  great  service  to  us 
in  this  discussion — a  speech  most  admir- 
ably conceived,  most  logical  in  its  con- 
struction, and  one  which,  as  it  to  a  large 
extent  falls  in  with  my  own  views,  not  un- 
naturally carries  the  greatest  conviction  to 
my  mind.  Sir,  the  hon.  gentleman  devoted 
himself,  during  the  greater  part  of  his  ad- 
dress, to  the  discussion  of  the  question  raised 
iny  our  resolutions,  and  developed  greatly  in 
that  most  able  speech  which  we  heard  from 
my  hon.  friend,  Mr.  Deakin,  as  to  the 
power  of  veto  to  be  lodged  in  the  senate. 
It  occurred  to  me  at  the  time  the  hon. 
member,  Mr.  Deakin,  was  speaking,  that 
we  could  scarcely  carry  out  his  wishes 
without,  in  so  doing,  negativing  the  very 
first  branch  of  your  resolutions.  It  ap- 
pears to  me  that  the  ^'powersjand  privileges 
and  territorial  rights  of  the  several  exist- 
ing colonies  "  cannot  remain  intact  if  the 
people's  will,  as  defined  by  that  hon.  gen- 
tleman, is  to  be  supreme,  and  if  the  colo- 
nies, as  a  whole,  are  to  be  coerced  by  the 
individual  votes  of  the  inhabitants  of  tho 
whole.  We  are  sent  here,  all  of  us  I 
think,  under  practically  the  same  condi- 
tions. We  are  directed  to  endeavour  to 
frame  a  constitution  which  will  bring  about 
union  between  the  Australian  colonies ;  but 
we  are  also  directed,  in  doing  that,  to  take 
care  that  that  constitution  is  based  on  terms 
just  to  the  several  colonies.  That,  sir,  of 
course,  is  a  sentiment  which  will,  I  am  sure, 
run  through  the  intentions,  although  it 
may  sometimes  fail  in  the  expression,  of 
every  hon.  delegate,  and  it  is  one  which,  I 
fear,  would  be  entirely  outraged  if  this 
resolution  were  carried  without  the  quali- 
fication indicated  by  the  hon.  member.  Sir 
Samuel  Griffith.  Sir,  as  we  all  know,  we 
are  not  altogether  without  precedent  and 
[Sir  John  Downer. 


experience  in  this  matter;   we  are  not 
embarking  altogether  on  an  unknown  sea. 
We  have  the  experience  of  a  great  re- 
public before  us.     We  have  that  constitu- 
tion which  was  framed  by  some   of  the 
most  eminent  men  living  at  that  time — 
framed,  sir,  not  in  any  hot  impetuosity,  but 
after  mature  deliberation.     We  have  not 
only  that  before  us,  but  we  have  also  seen 
the  working  of  it  now  for  upwards  of  100 
years.  We  have  seen  that  whatever  doubts 
there  may  be  as  to  the  working  of  some  por- 
tion of  the  constitution,  the  general  verdict 
of  mankind  as  to  the  value  of  the  general 
articles  has  been  entirely  in  their  favour. 
Wo  know,  too,  the  difficulties  which  met 
the    able  gentlemen   who  drafted  those 
articles  in  the  very  inception.     We  know 
that  this  same  question,  about  which  my 
hon.  friend  feels  so  strongly,  and  with- 
out which  he  thinks  this  federation  is  im- 
practicable,  was  discussed  amongst  the 
states  represented  at  that  convention,  and 
discussed  from  identically  the  same  stand- 
point as  this  question  must  be  discussed 
here.     We  know  that  the  states  insisted 
on  union,  but  objected  to  unity  ;  that  they 
wished  a  federation  of  independent  states, 
but  not  an  amalgamation  into  one  empire; 
and  we  know,  too,  that  the  representatives 
at  that  convention  were  equally  divided, 
and  it  was  only  by  resorting  to  a  com- 
mittee that  the  difficulty  was  finally  over- 
come.     And,  sir,  the  difficulty  was  got 
over  in  precisely  the  manner  which  the 
hon.  member,  Sir  Samuel  Griffith,  suggests 
should  be  resorted  to  here,  by  recognis- 
ing in  one  branch  of  the  legislature  the 
states,  and  by  recognising  in  another  branch 
of  the  legislature  individual  members  of 
the  whole  community  of  states,  and  giv- 
ing   both   those  houses,  each   of  which, 
in  its  own  position,  was  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  the  preservation  of  the  autonomy 
of  the  individual  states,  jurisdiction  whicli 
was  practically  co-ordinate.     I  say  prac- 
tically co-ordinate,  because,  in  one  par- 
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ticnlar,  and  in  one  particular  only,  the 
jurisdiction  was  not  so,  and  that  was  in 
the  right  to  intitxluce  money  bills.  But 
that  conTention  finally  agreed  in  going 
further  than  my  hon.  friend,  Sir  Samuel 
Griffith,  wishes  to  go  now,  and  not  merely 
gave  the  senate  the  power  of  vetoing  either 
wholly  or  in  part  money  bills  sent  up  from 
the  house  of  repi*esentatives,  but  gave  them 
a  general  power  of  amending  any  bills 
>vhich  should  be  sent  to  them.  With- 
out this  agreement  the  United  States  of 
America  would  not  have  been  constituted, 
at  that  time  at  all  events ;  and  under  that 
agreement  the  states  have  progressed  to 
the  position  which  they  have  now  attained, 
and  although,  as  in  every  constitution, 
difficulties,  jars,  and  discords  will  exist, 
still,  on  the  whole,  the  jars  and  discords 
there  have  not  been  appreciably  greater 
than  those  in  the  constitutional  govern- 
ments to  which  we  are  accustomed.  No 
objection  has  ever  been  very  seriously 
made  by  any  large  body  of  people,  or,  I 
would  rather  say,  by  the  people  generally, 
to  the  co-ordinate  authority  reposed  in  the 
senate,  or  to  the  method  in  which  that 
authority  has  been  exercised.  There  was 
then  a  greater  disproportion,  or  as  great,  at 
all  events,  between  the  populations  of  the 
largest  and  smallest  of  those  states  as  there 
is  now  between  the  populations  of  the 
larg^t  and  the  smallest  of  the  Australian 
states  proposing  to  federate.  Nevertheless, 
equal  representation,  co-ordinate  legislative 
authority,  was  given  to  the  smallest  as  to 
the  largest  Experience  has  shown  us  that 
that  has  worked  thoroughly  well,  and  has 
proved  as  satisfactory  to  the  larger  popu- 
lations— to  the  states  containing  the  largest 
populations,  one  of  whch,  I  think,  sends 
forty  representatives  to  the  house  of  re- 
presentatives, whilst  another  sends  only 
one — as  to  the  smaller  populations  upon 
whom  co-ordinate  power  was  conferred.  I 
do  not  intend,  even  if  I  could,  and  I  could 
not  if  I  wished  it,  to  go  over  the  arguments 


so  closely  and  logically  put  by  the  hon.  gen- 
tleman who  has  just  sat  down.  I  say  that, 
if  I  wished  to  do  it,  I  have  not  the  power, 
and  I  am  certain  that  every  one  here,  what- 
ever his  views  on  the  ultimate  question, 
must  have  been  profoundly  impressed  by 
the  manner  in  which  the  hon.  gentleman 
submitted  and  stated  his  arguments.  I 
should  be  sorry  to  be  supposed  to  be  ex- 
pressing my  own  concluded  opinions,  be- 
cause we  are  met  here  for  deliberation ;  but 
whilst  I  think,  at  the  present  at  all  events, 
that  it  would  be  impossible  to  establish 
this  federation  at  all,  and  certainly  not 
in  a  satisfactory  way,  without  the  point 
raised  by  the  hon.  member,  Sir  Samuel 
Griffith,  being  at  least  conceded,  still, 
when  we  have  settled  that  question,  of 
course  we  are  not  out  of  our  troubles, 
because  there  is  more  to  be  looked  at. 
If  we  do  agree,  as  I  think  we  must,  that 
the  two  houses  shall  have  co-ordinate 
legislative  authority,  and  that  it  shall  be 
competent  for  the  senate  at  least  to  do 
what  the  hon.  member.  Sir  Samuel  Griffith, 
suggests — to  veto  in  detail  any  bills  sent 
up  to  them,  whether  money  bills  or  not, 
still  we  have  got  the  further  difficulty 
to  settle,  as  to  how  the  executive  is 
to  be  constituted.  I  cannot  say  that 
I  have  quite  come  to  the  same  con- 
clusion as  that  of  the  last  speaker  on  this 
subject.  Although  somo  of  us  are  Aus- 
tralians by  birth,  all  of  us  have  had  Eng- 
lish traditions  handed  down  to  us,  and 
have  a  natural  prejudice  in  favour  of  the 
methods  of  governments  in  the  country 
from  which  we  sprang.  At  the  same  time 
we  must  recollect,  as  the  hon.  member, 
Sir  Samuel  Griffith,  said,  that  we  are 
considering  something  about  which  the 
mother  country's  laws  know  nothing,  some- 
thing quite  outside  the  ordinary  orbit  of 
imperial  concerns,  and  it  may  be  that 
we  may,  in  framing  our  constitution,  find 
it  impossible  to  work  this  new  federation 
properly  unless  we  strike   out  on  some 
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new  lines.  The  proposal  in  the  resolution 
before  us,  is  that  the  executive  should 
be  responsible  to  the  house  of  representa- 
tives, and  liable  to  be  removed  on  the  vote 
of  the  majoritj  of  the  members  of  that 
House.  While  the  hon.  member,  Mr. 
Barton,  tells  us  that  he  sees  difficulties 
in  carrying  out  that  proposal,  and  feels 
the  difficulties  which  the  hon.  member,  Sir 
Samuel  Griffith,  suggests,  he  nevertheless 
appeared  to  conclude  that  that  is  about 
the  only  method  which  we  can  expect  to 
work  satisfactorily.  But  I  would  ask  the 
hon.  gentleman,  with  his  strong  views  in 
support  of  the  authority  of  the  senate, 
with  his  convictions  that  to  preserve  the 
authority  of  the  senate  is  at  least  as  im- 
portant as  to  preserve  the  authority  of  the 
house  of  representatives,  does  he  think 
that  that  authority  can  be  preserved  in- 
tact, and  will  not  inevitably  gradually  be 
frittered  away,  if  the  government  of  the 
country  is  comprised  in  a  body  selected 
exclusively  from  the  other  branch  of  the 
l^islature,  and  i-esponsible  only  to  them  % 
What  weakens  responsible  government  1 
The  upper  branches  of  the  legislature,  be 
it  the  House  of  Lords  or  the  legislative 
councils  of  the  different  colonies,  have,  so 
for  as  either  common  law  or  written  law 
is  concerned,  authority  almost  co-ordinate 
with  that  of  the  Commons  or  the  Assem- 
bly. It  is  the  practice  of  the  community, 
superadded  to  the  law,  which  has  gradu- 
ally deprived  the  upper  branches  of  their 
authority,  and  neither  common  law  nor 
statutory  maxim  ig  responsible  for  the  en- 
croachment which  has  taken  place.  Now, 
sir,  supposing  we  make  the  executive  re- 
sponsible to  the  house  of  representatives 
only,  can  we  doubt  for  a  moment,  by  anal- 
ogy from  what  has  happened  in  the  past, 
that  we  shall  see  in  the  future  the  autho- 
rity of  the  senate  gradually  dwindling 
until  it  becomes  a  body  that  is  practically, 
if  not  absolutely,  subject  to  the  house  of  re- 
presentatives ?  This  is  really  the  difficulty 
\8\r  John  Doumer. 


of  the  situation.  The  difficulty  in  reference 
to  the  executive  is  greater  than  €be  diffi- 
culty as  to  the  precise  constitution  of  the 
two  houses;  and  my  strong  opinion,  at 
present  at  all  events,  is  that  it  will  be 
absolutely  impossible  to  preserve  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  the  house  r^re- 
senting  the  colonies,  if  the  government  is 
solely  responsible  to  the  house  which  re- 
presents the  individual  electors.  The  repre- 
sentatives, say  of  the  two  colonies  of  New 
South  Wales  and  Victoria,  would  probably 
represent  the  proportion  of  eight  to  three, 
compared  with  the  other  colonies;  and 
the  result  undoubtedly  would  be  that,  sup- 
posing these  great  colonies,  settling  their 
ancient  feuds,  and  with  the  customs  bar- 
rier removed,  which  I  think  has  alone 
kept  them  apart^  and  made  them  un- 
friendly, happened  to  come  into  sweet  con- 
cord once  in  a  way,  we  might  expect  the 
result  to  be  that  the  executive  would  be 
selected  exclusively  from  these  colonies, 
and  that  the  minor  colonies  would  have 
very  little  voice  in  the  government  of  the 
dominion  at  alL  It  seems  to  me  quite 
impossible  to  conceive  the  privileges  <^ 
the  one  house  being  retained  if  the  execu- 
tive authority  is  entirely  reposed  in  the 
other.  Then,  sir,  what  is  to  be  done? 
There,  of  course,  comes  the  difficulty.  The 
method  adopted  in  Switzerland  might  be 
resorted  to.  The  two  houses  might  meet 
as  one — the  senate  and  the  house  of  re- 
presentatives —  and  appoint  their  min- 
istry, who  should  retain  office  —  there 
it  is  for  three  years — for  a  time  to  be 
determined.  That  would  be  a  government 
which  would  have  the  confidence  of  the 
house,  not  responsible  in  the  ordinary 
sense,  and  it  would  impinge  upon  our 
English  notions  to  that  extent ;  but  still,  I 
think,  a  government  much  more  consistent 
with  the  federation  which  is  to  be  brought 
about  than  a  government  which  can  only 
properly  exist  under  an  empire.  I  take 
it    that    in   these    matters    we    are    al 
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striving  for  the  same  end,  that  we  are 
iK)t  necessarily  obstinately  pledged  to 
any  particular  view  -which  may  be  ex- 
pressed upon  this  introductory  motion, 
but  simply  endeavouring  to  assist  each 
other  in  arriiang  at  a  conclusion  that 
may  bring  about  the  federation  which  we 
all  dedre  to  see  attained.  As  to  the 
federal  judiciary,  I  will  just  say  that  I 
entirely  agree  with  the  views  of  the  hon. 
and  learned  member,  Mr.  Barton.  I  think 
that,  for  the  federal  constitution  to  work 
well,  there  must  be  a  strong  judiciary. 
That  has  been  the  experience  of  America ; 
in  fact,  the  Union  could  not  have  worked 
there  without  the  assistcmoe  which  from 
time  to  time  it  has  received  from  the  judi- 
cial bench.;  and  the  stronger  and  more 
|>owerful  the  judicial  bench,  the  stronger 
and  better  will  the  union  be.  So  far  as 
my  experience  as  a  professional  man  is 
ccmcemed,  it  agrees  with  the  experience 
of  the  professional  men  of  other  colonies, 
which  is  that  there  is  no  necessity  at  all 
for  appeals  to  the  Judicial  Committee  of 
the  Privy  Council,  not  merely  on  the 
ground  that  was  gently  hinted  -at  by  the 
hon.  and  learned  member,  Mr.  Barton, 
namely,  that  the  constitution  of  that  tri- 
bunal was  not  always  as  satisfi^ctory  as  it 
might  be,  but  also  because,  in  the  £rst 
place,  we  think  that  justice  should  be 
speedy ;  in  the  next  place,  that  we  are 
satisfied  with  our  own  tribunals,  or  we  will 
be  when  we  have  a  federal  judiciary ;  and, 
in  the  last  place,  where  any  appeal  would 
be  required  from  a  tribunal  of  such  high 
eminence  as  the  federal  supreme  court, 
the  question  as  to  the  right  or  the  wrong 
of  tiie  matter  would  practically  have  come 
to  so  fine  a  point  as  probably  to  be  almost 
a  question  of  temperament  as  to  which  way 
the  case  would  be  decided.  But,  if  we  wish 
to  make  Australia  self-sufficing,  one  of  the 
first  things  which  I  think  we  mast  insist 
upon  is  having  our  final  judiciary  here.  I 
do  not  say  this  without  any  limitation.    I 


agree  with  the  limitation  that  the  hon. 
member,  Mr.  Deakin,  mentioned.  When 
imperial  questions  arise  her  Majesty  must 
have  some  supervising  authority  ;  but  so 
far  as  the  other  matter  to  which  the  hon. 
gentleman  referred  is  concerned — as  re- 
gards any  important  common  law  questions 
— I  think  that  the  Supreme  Court  and  our 
federal  judiciary  will  be  quite  competent 
to  settle  those,  and  I  am  not  aware  of  any 
reason  which  makes  it  imperative  that  the 
decisions  here  and  the  decisions  in  the  old 
country  should  always  follow  on  precisely 
the  same  lines.  So  far  as  your  resolutions, 
sir,  generally  are  concerned,  I  agree  with 
them.  I  agree  that  the  border  custom- 
houses must  be  removed ;  but  I  also 
agree  with  what  is  the  general  under- 
standing throughout,  at  all  events,  a  large 
majority  of  the  Australian  colonies, 
namely,  that  whilst  intercolonial  free- 
trade  is  to  be  permitted,  it  is  on  the  con- 
dition that  for  a  time,  at  all  events,  there 
shall  be  protection  against  the  outside 
world.  Without  that  limitation  and  under- 
standing— whether  the  understanding  be 
expressed  or  not  is  another  question — the 
Australian  colonies  will  certainly  not  be 
federated  at  the  present  time ;  and  I  think 
that  it  would  be  a  good  thing  to  fix  some  date 
when  this  intercolonial  free-trade  should 
begin,  and  to  allow  each  colony  mean- 
while to  collect  its  duties  in  its  own  way. 
Of  course  time  has  to  elapse,  and  probably 
a  good  deal  of  time,  before  any  legislative 
effect  can  be  given  to  our  consultations 
here ;  but,  I  think,  nevertheless,  that  it 
would  be  satisfactory  to  most  of  the  colonies 
— to  all  the  colonies  which  have  adopted 
protective  duties — if  a  date  were  fixed  in 
the  constitution  when  this  new  law  should 
take  effect.  When  we  go  into  Committee 
we  shall  all  of  us  no  doubt  have  many  op- 
portunities of  expressing  our  opinions  on 
the  different  questions  that  arise.  I  sim- 
ply have  endeavoured,  sir,  to  imitate  your 
brevity  in  addressing  myself  as  concisely  aa 
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1  could  to  tlie  principal  points  contained 
in  your  resolutions,  and  particularly  tak- 
ing the  opportunity  of  expressing  my 
opinion  as  to  what  I  consider  the  crucial 
ix)int  of  all,  which  is,  that  so  far  as  the 
constitution  of  the  senate  is  concerned 
we  must  follow  the  precedent  of  America, 
and,  whilst  showing  every  respect  to  the 
views  of  individuals  as  represented  in  the 
house  of  representatives,  we  must  still  take 
care  that  the  views  of  the  states  shall  be 
studied  in  an  equal  degree  in  the  represen- 
tation of  the  senate. 

Mr.  THYNNE  :  As  there  appears  to  be 
considerable  hesitation  on  the  part  of  older 
members  of  the  Convention  in  continuing 
the  debate,  and  as  we  have  a  little  time 
before  the  usual  hour  for  adjournment,  I 
propose  to  claim  your  attention  for  a  few 
minutes.  I  think  I  may  be  pardoned  if  I 
point  out  what  appears  to  me  to  be  a  mis- 
apprehension of  the  views  which  the  hon. 
and  learned  member.  Sir  Samuel  Griffith, 
expressed  in  connection  with  the  matter  of 
the  executive.  It  seems  that  the  discus- 
sion has  proceeded  upon  the  idea  that  the 
hon.  and  learned  member,  Sir  Samuel 
Griffith,  in  his  speech  advocated  an  im- 
mediate change  from  the  present  relation 
of  responsibility  of  the  executive  to  the 
popular  house.  I  understood  that  hon. 
and  learned  gentleman  not  to  support  that 
view,  but  to  recommend  that  the  constitu- 
tion should  be  left  open  for  such  develop- 
ments in  government  in  these  colonies  in 
futuL*e  years  as  the  circumstances  of  the 
times  may  require. 

Sir  Samuel  Griffith  :  Heai-,  hear ! 

Mr.  THYNNE :  I  think,  sir,  that  it 
would  be  very  unwise  for  us  to  impose  any 
fetter  that  is  not  absolutely  necessary  upon 
the  free  and  full  development  of  the  future 
constitution  which  may  be  in  force  in  these 
colonies.  The  function  that  we  have  to  fulfil 
in  meeting  in  this  convention  is  that  of  fram- 
ing a  federal  constitution.  We  are  asked  to 
now  advise  the  parliaments  of  the  colonies, 
[Sir  John  Downer, 


and  also  to  advise  the  Imperial  Parliament 
— for  its  assistanoe  wOl  probably   be  re- 
quired in  bringing  federation  into  being— 
as  to  the  best  mode  of  initiating  a  federal 
government  in  these  colonies.      I  think 
that  under  the  terms  of  the  resolutions 
that  have  been  passed  by  all  the  fmrlia- 
ments  any  general  arguments  in  favour  of 
federation  are  now  quite  out  of  place.  We 
may  assume  that  it  is  our  duty  to  avoid 
considering  that  question,  for  it  has  been 
settled  by  the  authorities  that  sent  us  here, 
and  we  ought  to  devote  ourselves  immedi- 
ately and  seriously  to  the  work  o£  framing 
a  constitution  which  we  hope  will  prove 
acceptable,  because  it  will  be  just  to  the 
different  colonies.     I  wish  to  make  a  few 
remarks  upon  the  work  which  we  have  to 
do  in  this  Convention.     In  the  first  place, 
in  framing  a  constitution,  we  are  called 
upon  to  assist  in  putting  the  highest  stone 
upon  the  great  edifice  of  the  political  de- 
velopment of  these  colonies.  That  develop- 
ment has  proceeded  from  very  small  begin- 
nings, namely,  in  the  first  instance  from 
a  military  garrison  in  a  Crown  colony  go- 
verning not  only  people  subject  to  servi- 
tude, but  also  a  small  proportion  of  free 
settlers,  until  it  has  now  expanded  into 
colonies  with  certain  limited  powers  of 
selfgovemment,  but  still  dependenci^  of 
the   British  Parliament  and  the  British 
people.     I  was  surprised  to  hear  from  two 
such  well-known  statesmen  in  thesecolonies 
as  the  two  hon.  gentlemen  from  Victoria 
who  have  spoken,  that  they   have  been 
under  the  impression  so  long  that  tbese 
colonies  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  responsible 
government.     It  is  an  old  saying  that  '^  a 
prophet  is  without  honor  in  his  own  coun- 
try," and  it  seems  to  me  that  that  proverb 
applies  to  the  colony  of  Victoria  as  well 
as  to  other  places.     Some  years  ago  I  had 
the  privilege  of  reading  a  book  written 
by  a  most  distinguished  Victorian,  in  which 
this  question  is  dealt  with,  and  the  words 
which  he  made  use  of  at  that  time  have 
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i^mamed  engraven  on  my  memory  ever 
unce.  I  think  they  are  ivords  which  must 
never  be  forgottea  by  the  people  of  these 
colonies  until  such  time  as  the  responsible 
«orenmient  which  he  defines  in  his  work 
is  attained  Professor  Hearn's  definition 
of  responsible  government  is  : 

Wbere  a  legialature  is  established,  and  a  pro- 
iniae  is  made  by  the  Crown  of  the  exercise  of 
the  prerogative  exclusively  by  the  advice  of 
luiuisters  having  the  confidence  of  Parliament. 

That  is  a  complete  and  satisfactory  defini- 
tion of  the  system  of  responsible  govern- 
ment,  and  I  think  that  no  one  can  for  a 
moment  be  under  the  impression  that  in 
Australia  up  to  the  present  time  we  have 
been  able  to  claim  that  full  measure  of 
responnblegovemment.  ThoCrown,  inthe 
exerdse  of  itsprerogative  in  connection  with 
many  Australian  matters — matters  even  of 
internal  interest  in  Australia,  matters  of 
social  interest  in  Australia — has  exercised 
its  prerogative,  not  by  the  advice  of  Aus- 
tralian ministers,  but  by  the  advice  of 
ministers  responsible  to  the  people  in  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  through  the  Parlia- 
ment representing  them.  I  think  that  the 
work  in  which  we  are  engaged  in  framing 
a  federal  constitution  directly  involves 
the  assumption  in  these  colonies  of  that 
complete  measure  of  responsible  govern- 
ment. The  Crown  in  all  matters  relating 
to  Australian  interests  must  exercise  its 
prerogative  exclusively  by  the  advice  of 
Australian  ministers — the  veto  to  which 
my  hon.  friend,  Mr.  Playford,  referred 
must  be  exercised,  not  by  the  advice  of 
ministers  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  but 
bv  the  advice  of  ministers  who  are  charged 
with  Australian  interests.  It  seems  to 
me  that  in  some  portions  of  the  discussion 
that  has  taken  place  the  object  o  rmean- 
ing  of  federation  or  a  federal  constitution 
Jias  been,  to  some  extent,  lost  sight  of. 
The  union  of  these  colonies  must  take  place 
in  either  one  or  two  ways,  namely,  either 
by  a  unification  under  one  all-powerful 


parliament,  or  by  a  federation  which  gives 
to  the  central  federal  parliament  certain 
limited  powers  and  reserves  to  the  other 
parliaments  all  other  powers.  As  I  think 
we  may  be  in  danger  of  overlooking  some 
of  the  fiinstprinciples  connected  with  federa- 
tion, I  may  be  pardoned  if  I  briefly  define 
some  of  the  characteristics  of  a  federation. 
I  shall  quote  from  Mr.  Dicey 's  recent  work, 
which  is  very  clear  in  its  language.  He 
says  : 

One  of  the  characteristics  of  a  federation  is 
that  the  law  of  the  constitution  must  be  either 
le;;^y  immiitable  or  else  capable  of  being 
changed  only  by  some  authority  above  and 
beyond  the  ordinary  legislative  bodies,  whether 
federal  or  state  legislatures,  existing  under  the 
constitutioivi 

That  opens  up  a  matter  of  very  large  con- 
sideration for  this  Convention.  In  the 
first  place,  what  is  the  authority  above  and 
beyond  the  legislatures  which  is  to  have 
the  power  of  changing  the  law  of  the 
constitution,  or  of  regulating  it  in  any 
form  ?  The  answer,  of  course,  is  that  it 
is  the  people  of  these  colonies  who  are  to 
be  charged  with  that  important  function ; 
and  I  would,  therefore,  point  out — and  I 
think  several  hon.  members  who  have  had 
considerable  experience  in  leading  what 
may  be  called  democratic  parties  in  these 
colonies  have  forgotten  for  a  moment-^ 
what  the  democracy  of  Australia  is  to  be. 
It  seems  to  me  that  some  of  the  sentiments 
that  have  been  expressed  here  are  the  senti- 
ments of  gentlemen  who  are  so  fresh  from 
the  struggle  which  they  have  been  engaged 
in  recently,  in  connection  with  the  privileges 
of  the  people  in  the  particular  colonies,  that 
they  have  forgotten  what  will  be  the  posi- 
tion of  the  democracy  of  Australia  when 
this  federation  is  completed.  The  con- 
stitution of  this  federation  will  not  be 
charged  with  the  duty  of  resisting  privileged 
classes,  for  the  whole  power  will  be  vested 
in  the  people  themselves.  They  are  the 
complete  legislative  power  of  the  whole  of 
these  colonies,  and  they  shall  be  so.  From 
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them  will  rise,  first  of  all,  the  federal  con- 
stitulion  which  we  are  proposing  to  estab- 
lish, and  in  the  next  place  will  come  the 
legislative  powers  of  the  several  colonies. 
The  people  will  be  the  authority  above 
and  beyond  the  separate  legislatures,  and 
the  royal  prerogative  exercised,  in  their 
interest  and  for  their  benefit,  by  the  ad- 
vice of  their  ministers  will  be  practically 
vested  in  ihem.  They  will  exercise  the 
sovereignty  of  the  states,  they  will  be 
chained  with  the  full  power  and  dignity 
of  the  state,  and  it  is  from  them  that 
we  must  seek  the  giving  to  each  of 
those  bodies  that  will  be  in  existence 
concurrently  the  necessary  powers  for 
their  proper  management  and  existence. 
Each  assembly,  each  legislature,  whether 
state  or  federal  existing  under  this  constitu- 
tion, will  be  afi  Dicey  again  says — a  merely 
subordinate  law-making  body  whose  laws 
will  be  valid,  whilst  within  the  authority 
conferred  upon  it  by  the  constitution,  but 
invalid  and  unconstitutional  if  they  go 
beyond  the  limits  of  such  authority. 
These  are  two  necessary  consequences  of 
every  form  of  federal  government,  and 
this  Convention  must  address  itself  seri- 
ously to  the  work  of  devising  such  a  con- 
stitution as  will  preserve  these  two  prin- 
ciples in  their  full  operation.  I  think 
that  the  power  of  the  people  which  is  in- 
volved by  the  considerations  I  have  men- 
tioned is  such  as  will  put  in  the  shade  all 
those  sentiments  and  ideas  with  which 
notably  the  speech  of  Mr.  Deakin  was 
charged  with  regard  to  the  danger  of 
the  want  of  popular  power  in  the  new 
state.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  democracy 
which  he  would  like  to  see  would  be  in- 
secure and  unsteady,  and  without  those 
guards  against  the  tyrannic  exercise  of 
the  power  of  temporary  majorities  which 
are  necessary  to  the  peaceful  government 
and  continuance  of  every  state  in  the 
world.  The  democracy  I  am  anxious  to 
see,  and  which  I  am  sure  we  are  all 
[Mr.  Th^nne. 


anxious  to  see,  would  be  at  the  same  time 
calm  and  secure,  without  any  danger  of 
sudden  revolution,  without  any  fear  of  an 
invasion  of  its  ordinary  rights  and  pri- 
vileges on  the  part  of  any  class  of  people 
in  the  community.  It  is  for  that  reason 
that  I  am  so  anxious  to  see  that  what  have 
beei^  called  state  rights  and  the  rights 
of  minorities  are  guarded  in  the  new  con- 
stitution against  hasty,  corrupt,  or  dishonest 
action  on  a  part  of  any  section,  no  matter 
how  lai^e  it  may  be,  in  the  new  state.  Un- 
less the  senate  be  charged  with  sufficient 
power  to  protect  the  people  of  the  federa- 
tion against  hasty  and  ill-considered  legis- 
lation, the  union  consummated  will  be  a 
weak  and  vacillating  one,  which  wiU  not 
inspire  confidence  either  among  our  own 
subjects  or  among  the  peoples  of  Uie  world 
with  whom  oui*  government  will  have  to 
deal  There  must  be  some  oontinnify,  there 
must  be  some  security  against  fickleness, 
some  guarantee  that  petulant  changes 
will  not  be  made  either  in  the  policy  of 
the  state  or  in  its  internal  legisUtion.  For 
these  reasons,  I  think  it  is  essential  that 
the  senate  should  be  invested  with  a  lai^ 
amount  of  power,  in  fact,  with  powers 
almost  co-ordinate  with  those  of  the  house 
of  representatives,  as  proposed  under  these 
resolutions.  In  no  case  in  the  world's  his- 
tory will  it  be  found  that  a  federal  insti- 
tution has  been  successful  otherwise.  In 
no  case  have  the  stronger  democracies  of 
the  world  dispensed  with  those  necessary 
safeguards  of  state  rights  and  individual 
rights — ^those  provisions  for  the  proper 
conservation  of  the  public  policy  of  the 
country.  I  think  the  resolutions  proposed 
by  you,  sir,  in  so  far  as  they  are  in  the 
direction  of  limiting  the  powers  of  the 
senate,  do  not  go  in  the  right  direction, 
and  I  trust  that  in  Committee  we  shall  see 
our  way  to  make  a  very  necessaiy  amend- 
ment in  that  respect.  I  have  perhaps 
needlessly  offered  my  arguments  upon  this 
subject,  because,  excepting  by  the  speech 
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of  the  Hon.  delegate  from  Victoria,  Mr. 
Deakin,  I  do  not  think  the  position  taken 
up  by  Sir  Samnel  Griffith  has  been  seri- 
ouaiy  chailenged  by  any  member  of  the 
Convention. 

Mr.  Bi&D :  Yes,  by  Mr.  Munro  ! 

Mr.  THYl^E :  At  all  events  by  not 
more  than  two,  and  the  arguments  offered 
already  in  response  to  the  views  of  those 
gentlemen  have  been  so  strong  that  it  was 
perhaps  almost  unnecessary  for  me  to 
allude  to  the  subfect.  However,  I  thought 
thoae  pr^nant  words  of  Professor  Heam, 
andthcirapplicationinthepresent  instance, 
mighty  with  utility,  be  brought  under  the 
notiee  of  the  Convention.  There  is  one 
other  phase  of  the  subject  to  which  I  think 
no  allusion  has  yet  been  made.  It  is  a 
provision  which  I  think  would  add  veiy 
much  indeed  to  the  weight  and  influence 
of  the  resolutions  if  it  were  introduced 
hereafter  in  Commitiea  I  think  these 
resolutionsVould  be  much  embellished  and 
improved  did  they  contain  a  provision  which 
would  establish  the  right  of  the  people  of 
the  colonies  to  pass  not  only  the  proposed 
constitution,  but  to  have  all  future  amend- 
ments of  it  submitted  to  their  direct  vote 
for  approval.  That  is  a  thoroughly  demo- 
cratic system,  by  which  the  people  are 
guarded  against  hasty  and  ill-considered 
changes  of  the  constitution ;  and  the  sug- 
gestion which  I  make  is  one  which,  I 
think,  might  fisdrly  receive  from  gentlemen 
who  will  follow  me  a  little  consideration. 
It  has  already  been  suggested  that  the  in- 
troduction of  the  referendum  would  be  a 
very  useful  thing.  I  am  not  now  prepared 
to  folly  discuss  that  question.  It  would 
take  me  a  long  time  to  elaborate  it  3  but 
I  do  tiiink  that,  whether  we  do  or  do  not 
at  any  future  time  introduce  the  referen- 
dum, as  in  Switzerland,  in  its  application 
to  all  legislation,  we  may  very  well,  and 
with  great  advantage,  adopt  that  particu- 
lar portion  of  it  which  deals  with  consti- 
tational  changes.    It  is  in  accordance  with 


the  theory  which  I  put  forward,  of  the 
people  being  the  great  power — really  the 
sovereign  power — ^in  these  states  that,  be- 
fore the  Crown  is  asked  to  give  its  assent 
to  any  legislation  making  changes  in  the 
Constitution,  the  people  themselves  should 
be  asked  to  give  their  sanction  to  it. 
There  is  one  other  subject  in  connection 
with  these  resolutions,  to  which  I  will 
very  shortly  i-efer.  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  executive,  as  proposed  in  these  re- 
solutions, is  liable  to  become  the  crea- 
ture of  the  populous  colonies.  We  must 
guard  against  that.  Unless  we  desire  to 
postpone  federation  indefinitely,  we  must 
consider  the  institutions  with  which  we 
have  to  deal  We  have  to  consult  them  ; 
we  are  asking  for  a  surrender  of  power  on 
the  part  of  the  different  legislatures,  and 
we  have  to  reckon  with  them  with  regard 
to  the  quid  pro  quo  they  are  to  receive 
for  that  surrender.  Unless  they  have 
some  evidence  that  there  is  a  thorough 
and  complete  intention  to  deal  fairly 
and  evenly  with  all  of  the  colonies, 
whether  large  in  population  or  not,  I 
think  those  with  large  populations  will 
be  as  ready  to  reject  our  work  as  those 
with  small  ones.  There  is  one  other  ele- 
ment which  has  been  suggested  to  me  by 
the  paragraph  of  the  resolutions  with  re- 
ference to  military  and  naval  defences.  I 
think  we  shall  do  a  useful  work,  that  we 
shall  do  a  good  thing,  by  making  it  a  part 
of  the  Constitution  of  Australia  that  in 
time  of  war  every  man  in  it  shall  be 
liable  to  be  called  upon  to  undergo  mili- 
tary service.  I  think  that  would  be  a 
great  step  in  advance — a  step  that  would 
secure  for  us  the  active  interest  and  sup- 
port of  all  the  people  in  these  colonies; 
and  I  am  sure  we  cannot  afford  tiO  disown 
or  to  disregard  any  one  of  those  sources  of 
influence  we  ought  to  exercise  upon  the 
people.  I  have  to  thank  hon.  members  of 
the  Convention  for  the  patient  hearing  they 
have  given  me.     In  taking  advantage  of 
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this  opportunity  to  express  a  few  ideas 
upon  this  subject,  I  trust  I  have  made 
some  slight  eontiibution  to  the  debate ; 
and  I  hope  that  in  the  later  discussions 
which  will  undoubtedly  take  place  in  Com- 
mittee on  each  of  the  different  proposals, 
we  shall  have  as  instructive  a  debate  as  we 
have  had  from  those  hon.  members  who 
have  preceded  me  upon  this  question. 

ADDRESSES. 
The  President  :  I  have  to  announce  to 
the  Convention  the  receipt  of  the  following 
letter  from  the  Weslejan  Conference : — 
Sydney,  5th  March,  1891. 
The  Secretary,  the  Federation  Convention. 
Sir, 

The  conference  has  prepared  an  address 
to  the  Convention,  and  the  Revs.  A.  J.  Webb 
and  John  Gardiner  have  been  appointed  to  pre- 
sent it. 

Would  you  please  be  so  good  as  to  obtain 
for  ns  the  information  as  to  when  we  may  pre- 
sent it.  I  have,  &c., 

Arthur  J.  Webb. 

I  propose  instructing  the  secretary  to  in- 
form these  gentlemen  that  the  Convention 
will  receive  their  address  at  1 1  o'clock  on 
Monday,  unless  that  course  be  disapproved 
of. 

Sir  JOHN  BRAY ;  Before  that  is  done 
I  desire  to  call  attention  to  this  fact :  that 
provision  has  been  made  for  the  proceedings 
of  the  Convention  being  governed  by  the 
standing  orders  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
I  understand,  therefore,  that  it  will  be  neces- 
sary tliat  any  address  should  be  pi'esented 
by  a  member  of  the  Convention.  The 
question  arises  is  it  desirable  to  permit  the 
presentation  of  addresses  in  the  way  sug- 
gested ?  We  are  all  deeply  indebted  to  the 
Wesleyan  Conference  for  their  address,  and 
we  shall  be  glad  to  receive  it ;  but  I  think 
we  ought  to  consider  whether  it  should  not 
be  presented  through  a  member  of  the 
Convention  in  the  ordinary  parliamentary 
way. 

The  President:  Since  the  views  ex- 
pressed by  the  hon.  gentleman  appeared  to 
[Afr.  Thynne, 


be  generally  concurred  in,  I  will  instruct 
the  secretary  to  inform  the  Conference  of 
the  proper  course  of  procedure. 

The  secretary  read  the  following  tele- 
grams : — 

Tlie  Australian  Natives*  Association  of  Vic- 
toria sends  greetings  to  the  Federation  Conven- 
tion, and  trusts  that  its  labours  will  result  in  a 
real  and  permanent  step  being  taken  towards  an 
early  establishment  of  Australian  federation. 

The  president  and  members  of  the  council  of 
the  Victorian  Chamber  of  Manufactures  con- 
gratulate the  President  and  delegates  of  the  Aus- 
tralian colonies  upon  having  to-day  assembled  in 
conference  at  Sydney  for  the  purpose  of  drafting 
an  Australian  constitution,  and  fervently  pray 
that  their  labours  may  be  guided  by  wisdom  and 
patriotism,  and  result  in  the  adoption  of  afederal 
constitution  which  will  prove  acceptable  to  the 
whole  of  the  peoples  of  Australia,  and  may  God 
save  the  Queen. 

Victorian  Manufacturers  recommend  fi'ee-trade 
throughout  Australasia,  also  free-trade  with 
Great  Britain  for  all  goods  not  produced  or  made 
in  Australasia,  except  alcoholic  hquors. 

The  Federated  Builders  and  Contractors 
Association  of  Australasia  congratulates  the 
Federation  Convention  on  having  laid  the  found- 
ation of  Australian  national  unity,  and  trusts 
that  the  structure  built  on  it  during  the  remain- 
ing days  of  the  Convention  will  be  of  a  soUd  and 
enduring  character,  and  satisfactory  to  the  whole 
of  the  Australian  people. 

FEDERAL  CONSTITUTION. 

THIRD  day's  debate  RESrMED. 

Mr.  BAKER  :  I  move  : 
That  the  debate  be  now  adjourned  until  2 
o'clock. 

It  will  be  observed  that  I  have  named  2, 
instead  of  half -past,  as  heretofore. 

Hon.  Members  :  Commence  from  Mon- 
day ! 

Mr.  Gillies  :  Some  hon.  members  may 
have  made  appointments  on  the  strength 
of  the  practice  of  adjourning  until  half- 
past  2. 

The  President  :  It  is  not  necessary  that 
any  motion  should  be  made.  I  intimate 
that  I  will  leave  the  chair  now  and  resume 
it  at  2  o'clock. 
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Mr.  Fitzgerald  :  Some  hon.  members 
iiave  made  engagements  for  to-day.  Com- 
mence the  new  hour  on  Monday. 

The  President  :  Then  I  will  leave  the 
chair  until  half -past  2  o'clock. 

Mr.  BAKER :  I  am  extremely  obliged 
to  hon.  members  for  greeting  me  in  the  cor- 
dial way  they  have  done.  I  take  it  to  be  a 
mark  ot  appreciation  of  what  I  have  done 
in  the  way  of  providing  them  with  informa- 
tion and  enabling  them  to  take  practically 
the  iSrst  step  towards,  as  Aristotle  says, 
successful  investigation  by  asking  the  right 
question.  I  intend  to  follow  the  example 
oi  those  members  who  have  been  as  brief 
as  possible  in  their  remai'ks  and  have 
not  wandered  away  fi-om  the  resolutions 
placed  before  them.  It  will  be  sufficient, 
it  seems  to  me,  to  discuss  matters  which 
are  not  included  within  this  paper  when 
the  J  are  submitted  to  us.  We  un- 
doubtedly shall  have  to  discuss  a  great 
many  questions  other  than  those  wliich 
are  embraced  in  these  resolutions,  and  I 
think  I  shall  be  meeting  the  wishes  of 
this  assembly  if  I  confine  myself  as 
strictly  as  possible  to  the  great  questions 
which  are  involved  in  the  resolutions 
on  the  paper.  I  am  exceedingly  obliged 
to  the  hon.  members  who  have  preceded 
me  for  the  very  talented  and  able  speeches 
they  have  delivered,  because  they  en- 
able me  to  confine  my  remarks  within  a 
verj  small  compass.  I  do  not  wish  to 
reiterate  arguments  which  have  been  put 
forward  ten  times  more  forcibly,  clearly, 
and  logically  than  I  can  put  them,  and 
although  I  hope  that  I  may  be  able  to 
make  some  supplementary  remarks,  I  can 
assure  hon.  gentlemen  that  I  do  not  wish 
to  take  up  the  time  of  the  Convention  by 
any  vain  repetition.  The  first  resolution 
contains  two  words  which  have  been 
alluded  to  only  once,  I  think,  during  this 
debate.  Those  two  words  are  "  territorial 
rights."     The  resolution  lays  it  down  that 


the  teriitorial  rights  of  the  several  exist- 
ing colonies  shall  remain  intact  Kow, 
those  two  words  seem  to  me  to  be  more 
pregnant  with  meaning  than  would  at  first 
appear.  I  have  heard  it  stated  outside, 
in  fact  I  have  seen  it  in  print,  that  one  of 
the  objects  of  the  pi'oposed  federation  was 
to  take  away  from  some  of  the  states — 
for  I  suppose  I  may  now  call  them  states 
— which  have  large  unsold  territories 
those  unsold  territories  in  order  that  the 
proceeds  may  be  placed  in  the  common 
fund.  Now  I  am  glad  that  we  can  give 
a  direct  negative  to  that  at  the  first  start- 
ing of  our  discussion.  But  these  words 
appear  to  me  to  carry  with  them  a  f  undeu- 
mental  principle.  If  all  the  existing 
states  are  to  retain  the  whole  of  their 
territory  it  seems  to  me  that  we  shall  be 
laying  down  a  principle  which  I  hope  will 
be  rigidly  adhered  to,  of  separating  by  as 
salient  and  distinct  a  line  as  possible  all 
federal  finance  from  provincial  finance. 
We  know  that  the  different  states  have 
borrowed  variousamounts — amounts  which 
in  some  cases  come  up  to  £60  per  head, 
and  in  others  are  as  low  as  £20  por  head, 
and  it  seems  to  me  to  follow,  that  if  all  the 
unsold  lands  of  each  state  are  to  continue  to 
belong  to  that  state  it  will  be  unfair  for  the 
federal  government  to  assume  the  liabili- 
ties of  the  several  provinces.  If  we  are 
going  to  make  a  common  fund  we  must 
make  a  common  fund  of  everything,  but  if 
each  state  is  going  to  retain  its  unsold  land 
it  seems  to  me  to  follow  that  we  shall  do 
what  was  done  in  the.  United  States  when 
they  first  framed  their  constitution.  In 
that  country  they  did  not  mix  up  their 
federal  finance  in  any  way  whatever  with 
their  provincial  financa  The  two  things 
were  as  separate  and  distinct  as  possible. 
I  will  admit  that  we  cannot,  perhaps,  al- 
together refrain  from  taking  over  some  of 
the  public  works  of  the  colonies,  and  con- 
sequently paying  for  them.  If,  as  the  hon* 
member,  Mr.  Playford,  remarked  the  other 
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day  we  are  to  assume  possession  of  all  the 
«hip8,  arsenals,  and  post-offices  belonging  to 
thedifferent  states,  these  will  have  to  be  paid 
for  by  the  federal  government,  either  in 
cash  or  by  assuming  the  responsibility  for 
an  equivalent  amount  of  states  debt.  That 
we  must  do  no  doubt ;  but  further  than 
that  I  hope  we  will  not  go.  History  has 
shown  us  that  of  all  questions  none  are  so 
pregnant  with  quarrels  and  jealousies  as 
that  of  finance.  If  we  once  commence 
as  a  federal  government  to  mix  up  federal 
finance  with  state  finance,  we  shall  in- 
evitably arrive  at  the  result  which  has  fol- 
lowed in  Canada,  where  the  greatest  fnc- 
tion  and  the  greatest  jealousies  and  conten- 
tions have  arisen  between  the  Dominion 
Government  and  the  provincial  govern- 
ments on  this  very  question  as  to  whether 
one  state  has,  or  has  not,  received  an  undue 
amount  of  federal  money.  As  Mr.  Gold- 
win  Smith  says,  the  Dominion  of  Canada 
is  held  together  by  what  is  euphemistically 
defined  as  "better  terms" — that  is,  each 
province  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada  is 
constantly  trying  to  get  the  better  of  its 
neighbours,  trying  to  obtain  more  from 
the  federal  government ;  and  I  am  afraid 
that  the  authors  of  the  Canadian  federa- 
tion, in  mixing  up  federal  finance  with 
provincial  finance  have  laid  the  seeds  of  the 
disscdution  of  that  u  nion.  The  secon  d  ques- 
tion involved  in  resolutions  2  and  3  seems 
to  be  unanimously  conceded,  and  I  shall 
only  say  a  word  or  two  in  reference  to  the 
remarks  of  the  hon.  member,  Mr.  Deakin, 
on  this  point.  That  hon.  gentleman,  as  a 
representative  of  the  great  colony  of  Vic- 
toria^  does  not  wish,  I  understand,  to  post- 
pone the  power  of  the  federal  government 
to  alter  the  tariffs  of  the  different  states ; 
but  he  wishes  to  curtail  that  power  by  en- 
acting in  the  federal  constitution  that  al- 
though in  any  particular  colony  they  may 
increase  the  tariff,  they  cannot  diminish  it, 
except  in  pursuanoeof  limitations  fixed  and 
defined  in  the  federal  constitution.  At  least 
[Mr,  Baker, 


I  so  understood  him.  Another  aspect  of 
the  ease  was  put  by  a  subsequent  speaker, 
the  hon.  member  who  wished  us  to  consider 
the  question  whether  it  would  not  be  ad- 
visable to  fix  a  definite  date,  and  to  say 
that  up  to  that  date  all  the  present  iarifl^ 
shouldcontinuein  existence,  to  be  collected, 
I  presume,  by  the  federal  government,  or 
collected  by  the  states  governments  and 
handed  over,  and  that  up  to  that  date  the 
federal  legislature  should  have  no  power  in 
the  matter.  Both  these  proposals  are  advo- 
cated with  the  same  object  in  view,  namely, 
to  protect  people  who,  acting  under  the  law 
of  the  land,  have  invested  large  sums  of 
money  in  establishing  manu  factories,  trades, 
and  industries  which  would  be  seriously 
crippled  and  imperilled  if  the  tariff  were 
suddenly  lowered,  and  the  protective  duties 
which  now  exist  suddenly  done  away  with. 
I  admit  there  is  very  great  force  in  the 
argument,  and  it  ought  to  be  carefully 
considered ;  but  I  am  somewhat  aston- 
ished to  find  it  come  from  one  of  the 
delegates  from  Victoria.  We,  in  our 
small  colony,  consider,  whether  rightly  or 
wrongly,  and  have  considered  for  some 
time,  that  Victoria  is  eager  for  larger  mar- 
kets, that  having,  as  wo  all  admit,  ob- 
tained the  start  of  us  in  her  manufactories, 
and  having  outrun  her  home  market,  she 
desires  to  obtain  markets  in  the  other 
colonies  for  her  productions ;  and  we  look 
upon  it  that  one  of  the  prices  which  we 
are  to  pay  for  this  boon  of  federation  is  to 
allow  Victoria  to  obtain  this  advantage. 
But  I  was  rather  astonished  that  the  hon. 
member,  Mr.  Deakin,  should  be  the  first 
to  bring  forward  that  view  of  the  case. 
However,  it  does  not  matter  very  much  who 
brings  it  forward.  I  admit  there  is  great 
force  in  it,  and  I  admit  that  either  in  the 
manner  suggested  by  the  hon.  member, 
Mr.  Deakin,  or  in  that  suggested  by  the 
hon.  member,  Mr.  Barton,  it  is  worthy  of 
our  consideration,  and  that  we  ought  to 
weigh  the  interests  of  the  people  whose 
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claims  Iuitb  been  advocated  by  tbem.   The 
next  rasolution  affirms : 

Thai  the  military  «nd  naral  defence  of  Am- 
tndia  shall  be  introsted  to  federal  forces  under 
one  comHumd. 

Of  course  that  is  a  sine  qua  non ;  and  I 
hope  we  shall  not  do  tbis  thing  by  bdves. 
I  hope  ire  shall  not,  as  has  been  done  in 
the  United  States,  provide  for  a  divided 
aathoiity  over  any  of  oar  forces,  whether 
those  forces  consist  of  a  standing  army, 
of  citizen  troops,  of  militia^  or  of  any  other 
description  of  force  whatever.  We  know 
that  great  difficulties  arose  in  America 
because  of  some  words  which  were  put 
into  the  constitution  of  that  country  pro- 
viding that  the  militia  in  the  states 
were  to  be  officered  and  trained  by  the 
states  themselves,  and  that  although  the 
President  was  to  be  the  commander-in-chief 
when  they  were  called  out,  yet  the  United 
States  Government  was  only  to  be  en- 
titled to  call  tibem  out  on  the  occurrence 
of  certain  specified  exigencies.  Now,  I 
hope  we  shall  do  nothing  of  that  sort.  T 
hope  that  the  federal  forces  of  aU  sorts 
and  descriptions  will  be  raised,  officered, 
trained,  and  paid  by  the  federal  govern- 
ment I  now  come  to  a  point  which  is 
one  of  our  difficulties,  and  which  has  been 
very  ably  spoken  to  by  the  hon.  member, 
Mr.  Deakin,  on  the  one  side,  and  the  hon. 
member,  Mr.  Barton,  on  the  other.  It  is 
proposed  that  we  should  have  a  parlia- 
ment to  consist  of  a  senate  and  a  house 
of  representatives,  and  that  the  senate 
should  consist  of  an  equal  number  of 
members  from  each  province.  The  first 
part  of  this  clause,  separated  from  the 
last  part^  gives  an  equal  power  in  the 
senate  to  each  constituent  state  of  the 
union.  But  that  power  is  taken  away  by 
the  latter  part  of  the  clause  which  limits 
and  curtails  the  power  of  the  senate,  and 
it  is  this  point,  to  which  our  attention 
was  first  directed  by  the  hon.  member, 
Sir  Samuel  Griffith,  that  I  desire  now  to 


bring  under  the  notice  of  the  Convention* 
The  resolution  says : 

Subject  to  these  and  other  necessary  provi- 
aions,  this  Convention  approves  of  the  framing 
of  a  federal  coostitution. 

Now,  what  is  a  federation  1  Does  a  federal 
system  consist  in  delegating  to  the  central 
authority  certain  powers  and  functions, 
and  in  delegating  to  the  legislatures  of 
the  states  certain  other  powers  and  func*- 
tions  ?  I  think  not.  I  think  a  federation 
consists  in  a  great  deal  more  than  that. 
A  federation,  as  it  appears  to  me,  consists 
in  the  fact  that  the  compact  made  be- 
tween the  constituent  states  who  wish 
to  enter  into  that  federation  provides 
that  not  only  shall  the  legislatures  of  the 
dififereni;  states  be  supreme  concerning 
the  powers  which  have  been  delegated  or 
left  to  them,  but  that  they  shall  also  have 
a  voice  as  states  concerning  the  powers 
which  are  delegated  to  the  federal  govern- 
ment It  is,  perhaps,  a  somewhat  unfor- 
tunate name,  as  it  has  turned  out,  that  we 
have  used  in  adopting  the  term  "  senate." 
If  we  had  called  the  chamber  a  "  council 
of  the  states  "  there  would  not,  perhape^ 
have  been  so  much  confusion  concerning 
its  constitution  and  its  functions.  That  is 
what  it  is  called  in  Switzerland,  and  that 
is  what  I  think  it  would  be  better  to  call 
it  in  our  constitution,  because  it  clearly 
defines  what  the  chamber  really  is.  It  is 
in  no  shape  analogous  to  an  upper  house. 
An  upper  house  represents  and  is  elected 
by  a  portion  of  the  people ;  but  a  council 
of  the  states  is  elected  by  and  represents 
the  whole  people.  It  is  elected  by  and  re- 
presents the  whole  people  quite  as  much 
as  does  the  house  of  representatives.  The 
only  difiTerenoe  is  that  the  constituents 
are  grouped  in  different  ways.  The  house 
of  representatives  is  elected  by  people 
grouped  in  electoral  constituencies  con- 
taining probably  an  equal  number  of 
voters,  and  the  council  of  the  states  is 
elected  by  the  people  grouped  in  states.  I 
.     Third  day. 
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do  not  care  whether  the  election  to  the 
council  of  the  states  is  a  direct  election  bj 
the  people,  acting  as  one  constituency,  and 
voting  by  universal  suffrage,  or  whether 
it  is  an  indirect  election,  the  election  being 
by  the  legislatures  who  are  elected  for  that 
purpose.  In  either  case,  the  council  of 
states  represents  the  states,  and  I  think 
the  hon.  member,  Mr.  Deakin,  was  some- 
what illogical  in  complaining  that  tliese 
resolutions  do  not  define  in  any  way  how 
the  senate  or  council  of  the  states  is  to  be 
elected.  I  think  it  would  have  been 
wrong  if  it  had  been  defined. 

Mr.  Deakin  :   I  did  not  complain  of 
that! 

Mr.  BAKER:  Then  I  misunderstood 
the  hon.  member ;  but  I  will  say  that  if 
it  had  been  defined  it  would  have  been 
wrong,  because  the  mode  in  which  the 
council  of  the  states  are  elected  is  not  a 
matter  which  primarily  affects  the  federal 
government.  It  is  a  matter  which  affects 
the  states,  and  there  is  no  reason  what- 
ever why  one  state  should  not  send  its 
representatives  to  the  council  of  the  states 
in  one  manner  while  one  state  should  send 
its  representatives  in  another  manner. 
That  is  done  in  Switzerland,  and  up  to 
the  year  1886  it  was  done  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent in  America,  because,  although  the 
American  Constitution  provided  that  the 
legislatures  of  the  states  sliould  elect  the 
members  of  the  senate,  it  did  not  pro- 
vide in  what  manner.  Tlierefore,  they 
were  elected  in  a  somewhat  different 
manner  in  different  states  up  to  188G.  In 
the  Swiss  Constitution  some  of  the  states 
representatives  are  elected  directly  by  the 
people  voting  as  one  constituency,  while 
in  other  states  they  are  elected  by  tlie 
legislature  of  the  state ;  but  in  all  cases 
they  are  elected  either  directly  or  in- 
directly by  the  state  as  a  whole.  There- 
fore, it  does  not  appear  to  be  essential 
for  us  to  define  the  manner  in  which 
the  council  of  the  states  shall  be  elected. 
[Mr.  Baker. 


This  federation  has  been  defined  as  a  com- 
pound. The  members  of  the  council  of  the 
states,  acting  on  behalf  of  those  states,  have 
as  much  right  to  consider  themselves  re- 
presentatives of  the  people,  and  have  as 
much  right  to  claim  the  name  of  the 
popular  chamber  as  has  the  other  branch 
of  the  legislature.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  if 
you  go  to  America,  if  you  judge  either  by 
American  writers,  or  by  the  opinions  of 
the  American  people,  you  will  find  that 
the  senate  is  the  popular  estate — ^I  do  not 
say  in  the  mode  of  its  election,  but  popular 
in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word ;  that 
is  to  say,  the  people  of  the  United  Stales 
look  up  to,  revere,  and  respect  the  senate 
more  than  they  do  the  house  of  repre- 
sentatives, and,  therefore,  the  assumption 
of  the  hon.  member,  Mr.  Deakin,  that 
the  house  of  representatives  would  be  the 
people's  house,  the  popular  house — that  all 
power  should  be  vested  in  it — is  unwar- 
ranted by  facts,  and  contradicted  by  the 
experience  of  America.  The  hon.  meml^er, 
Mr.  Deakin,  has  challenged  anybody  to 
show  in  what  way  the  senate  or  council  of 
the  states,  with  limited  powers  such  as  he 
proposes  to  confer  on  them,  would  derogate 
from  the  states  rights.  Having  first  en- 
umerated the  subject-matters  which  were 
exclusively  delegated  to  the  dominion  par- 
liament, he  said : 

The  contention  of  tliose  who  support  the  argu- 
ment is  by  implication  that  the  whole  of  tkesti 
subjects,  if  legislated  upon,  will  involve  state 
rights.  I  meet  the  argument  at  once  with  a 
direct  negative,  by  cliallenging  hon.  members  to 
point  to  an  instance  in  which  any  questions  such 
ivs  those  to  which  I  have  referred  can  be  legis- 
lated upon  in  such  a  way  as  to  affect  state  rights. 

What  I  want  to  know  is,  how 

any  province,  how  any  colony,  can  consider  that 
its  rights  are  impaired  when  it  is  proposed  to 
deal  with  its  residents  in  exactly  the  same  way 
as  the  citizens  of  Australia  in  every  other  colony 
of  the  group  are  dealt  with  ? 

What  do  we  mean  by  states  rights  ?  It 
appeare  to  me  that  there  are  three  aspects 
in  which  they  may  Ije  looked  upon.     Fii-st 
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of  all,  the  aspect  of  the  rights  of  the  states 
as  such  states,  as  entities  having  powers  free 
and  untrammelled,  not  only  in  all  matters 
which  have  not  been  exclusively  delegated 
to  the  provincial  governments,  but  also 
Laving  the  right  as  states  by  their  repre- 
sentatives in  the  states  coimcil — a  body 
possessing  co^ual  power  with  the  other 
branch  of  the  legislature  —  to  express 
a  free  and  untrammelled  opinion  in 
gix>ss  and  in  detail  on  all  matters  of 
policy  and  l^islation.  That  is  one  as- 
l^ct  of  states  rights  in  which  the  con« 
tention  of  the  hon.  member  is  clearly 
wrong  ;  because  if  the  senate  is  a  separate 
body,  as  he  suggests,  a  body  with  crippled 
and  incipoired  powers,  sapped  and  under- 
mined in  the  way  in  which  he  suggests, 
how  can  it  exercise  those  state  rights  in 
the  free  and  untrammelled  manner  in 
which  they  ought  to  exercise  them  1  How 
can  they  exercise  a  free  opinion — an 
opinion  which  they  ought  te  be  entitled  to 
give  as  the  representatives  of  their  states 
on  all  matters  that  come  before  them? 
What  I  understand  by  federation  is  that 
all  the  people  of  these  colonies,  although 
they  wish  to  form  one  nation  for  certain 
purposes,  although  they  wish  te  be  one 
nation  so  far  as  the  house  of  representa- 
tives is  concerned,  they  wish  so  far  as  the 
.states  council  is  concerned  to  preserve 
their  individuality,  to  exercise  their  powers 
freely,  and  in  an  untrammelled  manner  in 
the  other  portion  of  the  legislature.  Tliere 
is  another  aspect  of  the  question  which 
has  been  alluded  to  by  the  hon.  member, 
Mr.  Barton.  No  matter  how  we  frame 
this  constitution,  concurrent  jurisdiction 
^ill  undoubtedly  arise  in  some  form  or 
other,  and  the  states  by  their  representa- 
tives in  the  states  council  ought  to  have 
the  free  and  untrammelled  power  of  saying 
wliether  or  not  in  this  concurrent  legislation 
the  matters  should  be  legislated  upon  by 
the  federal  or  stetes  legislatures.  Take 
the  case  which  has  arisen  with  reference  to 


the  bankruptcy  laws  in  America.  Without 
expressing  any  opinion  as  to  whether  or 
not  it  is  wise  for  the  federal  government 
to  establish  a  uniform  bankruptcy  law  all 
over  America,  we  know  that  they  have 
never  done  so. 

Mr.  Clark  ;  Yea,  they  did  so  in  1867  I 
Mr.  BAKER :  Well,  they  did  not  do 
so  for  a  very  long  time.  I  am  not  express- 
ing an  opinion  whether  they  have  or  have 
not  done  so,  or  should  have  done  so  ;  but 
this  is  a  question  on  which  the  representa- 
tives of  the  states  in  the  states  council 
should  have  a  right  to  express  an  opinion 
as  to  whether  it  is  a  matter  that  should 
be  legislated  upon  by  the  states  or  by  the 
federal  parliament.  Then  there  is  another 
aspect  of  the  case.  The  words  states 
rights,  I  presume,  are  large  enough  to  in- 
clude the  interests  of  the  states,  and  it  ia 
quite  clear  that  many  occasions  may  arise 
in  which  if  the  federal  council  of  the  states 
were  not  allowed  to  alter  money  bills  the 
larger  states  which  were  represented  by  a 
numerical  majority  in  thehouseof  represen- 
tatives might  seriously  imperil  the  interests 
of  the  other  states.  Take  the  question  of 
postal  arrangements.  Supposing  one  or 
two  large  states,  with  a  large  majority  in 
the  house  of  representatives,  were  trading 
and  manufacturing  states,  with,  compari- 
tively  speaking,  a  small  amount  of  laud, 
and  supposing  they  wished  to  concentrate 
all  the  trade  and  commerce  in  those  two 
states,  how  easy  it  would  be  for  them  to 
do  so !  It  would  only  be  necessary  for 
them  to  put  a  li^e  in  the  estimates  to 
enable  them  in  making  postal  contracts  to 
ensure  that  their  states  should  be  the 
only  termini  of  the  ocean  steamers,  and 
they  would  have  thus  placed  in  their 
hands  the  sole  control  of  trade  and  com- 
merce. The  power  to  do  that  would  not 
appear  in  any  bill  at  all ;  it  would  simply 
be  an  item  in  the  estimates,  and  the 
federal  senate  would  either  be  obliged  to 
dislocate  the  whole  financial  system   by 
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throwing  out  the  appropriation  bill,  or 
they  would  have  to  sabmit  to  the  injustice. 
Again,  suppose  the  question  of  payment 
of  members  were  brought  up  in  the  house 
of  representatives,  which  might  insist  upon 
paying  members,  or  upon  increasing  the 
payment  The  smaller  states  might  object 
to  such  a  proposal;  but  they  could  not 
give  effect  to  that  opinion  unless  the  senate 
had  the  power  of  rejecting  the  item,  unless 
they  took  the  responsibility  of  dislocating 
the  whole  financial  system  of  the  country, 
by  throwing  out  the  appropriation  bill. 
There  is  another  way  in  which  the  matter 
may  be  put.  Supposing  that  some  of  the 
states — the  smaller  states  probably — ^were 
in  the  position  of  having  their  chief  wealth 
in  land,  while  in  the  larger  states,  which 
would  have  the  numerical  majority  in  the 
hoase  of  representatives,  the  wealth  would 
chiefly  consist  in  trade,  commerce,  and 
manufacture&  Notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  no  doubt  it  will  be  laid  down  that  all 
taxation  is  to  be  uniform  throughout  the 
colonies  or  states,  still,  how  unfairly  a  heavy 
land-tax  would  operate  upon  the  smaller 
and  poorer  states,  which  would  have  to  bear 
the  burden,  while  the  richer  and  larger 
states  would,  in  comparison,  be  lightly 
taxed.  Is  not  that  a  case  in  which  the  coun- 
cil of  the  states  ought  to  be  free  and  un- 
trammelled to  express  an  opinion?  No 
doubt  the  hon.  member,  Mr.  Deakin,  will 
answer,  "  Bat  they  can  reject  that  bill. 
They  can  throw  it  out  altogether.  I  am  not 
arguing  that  they  should  not  have  the  power 
of  vetoing  a  bill  as  a  wjiole."  That  is  per- 
fectly correct;  but  if  the  council  of  the 
states  is  constituted  in  the  manner  that 
the  hon.  member,  Mr.  Deakin,  suggests,  if 
its  powers  are  to  be  so  curtailed,  and  im- 
paired, and  undermined,  as  he  suggests, 
we  know  very  well  that,  as  the  hon. 
member  himself  has  said,  they  would  not 
be  able  to  offer  a  strong  opposition.  If 
they  are  limited  in  their  powers,  not  only 
by  the  curtailment  of  those  powers,  but 
[Mr.  Beiker. 


also  by  the  fact  that  the  best  men  would 
not  seek  seats  in  the  senate  if  it  were 
merely  a  recording  and  revising  house, 
how  could  we  suppose  that  such  a  body 
could  hold  its  own  against  the  touich  of 
the  legislature  which  has  all  the  power, 
and  which,  if  we  have  a  responsible  min- 
istry, would  also  contain  the  ministers  f 
I  maintain  that  if  the  senate  is  to  be 
constituted  in  the  way  which  the  bon. 
member,  Mr.  Deakin,  suggests,  it  will 
be  a  very  unsafe  guardian  of  the  in- 
terests of  the  smaller  states ;  but  I  assert 
that  if  it  has  equal  and  co-ordinate  power 
with  the  house  of  representatives,  it  will 
not  only  be  a  safeguard,  but  the  only  safe- 
guard which  the  smaller^states  can  obtjtin ; 
and  unless  they  do  obtain  that  safeguard, 
I  am  afraid  that  the  chances  of  their  en- 
teiing  upon  this  federal  union  are  remote. 
We  are  told  by  se\*eral  hon.  membeis  that 
we  ought  to  adopt  the  British  Constitu- 
tion, that  we  ought  to  work  on  safe  lines 
— lines  under  which  we  have  been  brought 
up,  and  under  which  most  of  us  have 
worked.  We  are  told  that  we  ought  not 
to  try  experiments.  I  agree  with  these 
remarKs  to  a  very  o(msiderable  extent ; 
but  I  am  afraid  we  must  try  experiments. 
If  imperial  federation,  which  has  been  so 
much  talked  about,  were  accomplished  to- 
morrow, the  British  Constitution  wouldbave 
to  be  altered.  It  would  be  utterly  impos- 
sible to  work  the  British  Constitution  as  a 
federal  constitution.  Would  the  hon.  mem- 
ber, Mr.  Deakin,  on  behalf  of  Victoria, 
consent  to  delegate  to  the  imperial  legisla- 
ture all  the  powers  now  possessed  by  Vio- 
toria?  Would  he  consent  to  delegate  those 
powers  to  a  federated  imperial  parEunent, 
where  all  the  power  would  be  concentrated 
in  the  lower  branch  of  the  legislature — 
the  House  of  Commons — and  where  each 
colony  would  only  be  numerically  repre- 
sented 1  Would  he  do  that)  Certainly 
not.  That  is  something  analogous  to  what 
he  is  asking  us  to  do  now,     I  will  go 
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fnrther  than  that  Would  be  Land  over 
the  power  of  regulating  the  fiscal  policy 
of  Victoria  to  the  Imperial  Parliament, 
even  if  the  House  of  Lords  were  done 
away  with,  and  if  a  senate  was  provided 
in  lieu  thereof,  to  which  the  members  were 
elected  in  equal  numbers  by  the  consti- 
tuent parts  of  the  federation,  with  powers 
limited  and  reduced,  as  he  seeks  to  re- 
duce and  limit  the  powers  of  the  senate 
here  f  I  do  not  think  he  would  do  that. 
I  think  they  would  very  soon  have  free- 
trade  in  Victoria  if  sudi  a  course  were  pur- 
sued. 

Mr.  DiSAKiN  :  Put  the  question  the  other 
way — would  I  confer  the  power  upon  a 
senate  on  your  model  ? 

Mr.  BAKER :  That  is  another  thing. 
There  is  another  aspect  in  which  this  ques- 
tion can  be  considered.  We  have  not 
only  to  frame  a  constituticm  which  will 
work  at  the  present  time,  but  we  have  to 
frame  a  constitution  which  will  secure  the 
love  and  reiqpectof  the  people  of  Australia, 
to  which  they  will  adhere  in  the  years  to 
come — not  because,  as  has  been  well  said, 
they  are  coerced,  but  because  they  feel 
that  it  is  their  interest  to  do  so;  be- 
ause  they  feel  that  there  is  some  body  in 
the  federal  government  which  represents 
that  feeling  which  prevails  in  all  bodies, 
that  is,  the  local  feeling.  As  the  Swiss 
states  patriot  said,  ^^My  shirt  is  dearer 
to  me  than  my  coat,"  and  in  all  federa- 
tions we  find  that  the  states  look 
upon  the  states  council  as  representing 
their  feelings  and  rights;  and  that  is 
one  of  the  bonds  of  their  union.  While 
no  doubt  they  look  upon  the  house  of  re- 
presentatives with  affection  and  respect, 
still  their  chief  affection  and  respect  is 
given  to  the  body  which  represents  their 
particular  state.  I  do  not  propose  to  con- 
tinue that  branch  of  the  subject  any  fur- 
ther ;  bat  I  should  like  to  say  a  few  words 
concerning  the  remarks  of  the  hon.  mem- 
ber. Sir  Samuel  Gri^h.     In  the  able  and 


thoughtful  speech  which  he  delivered  he 
pointed  out  many  difficulties  which  beset 
us ;  and  I  confess  that,  with  others,  I  have 
been  exceedingly  perturbed  by  his  re- 
marks There  is  no  doubt  whatever  that 
this  council  of  the  states  being  so  entirely 
different,  as  it  must  be  in  its  constitution, 
powers,  and  functions,  from  an  upper  house, 
if  we  try  to  establish  responsible  govern- 
ment with  two  co-equal  and  co-ordinate 
houses,  we  are  trying  an  experiment,  and  an 
experiment  which  may  or  may  not  succeed. 
Sir  Samuel  Griffith  gave  us  the  theory  on 
which  responsible  government  is  founded. 
I  prefer  to  take  the  practice — the  absolute 
facts.  Theory  is  all  very  well,  but  what 
are  the  facts  ?  The  facts  are  that  respon- 
sible government  has  arisen  solely  in  conse- 
quence of  one  branch  of  the  legislature 
usurping  all  power.  The  members  of  a 
responsible  government  may  be  regarded 
as  a  committee  chosen  by  one  branch  of 
the  legislature,  not  perhaps  directly,  but 
by  a  premier  who  is  so  chosen,  and  who 
follows  what  he  conceives  to  be  the  wishes 
of  such  branch  of  the  legislature  in  choos- 
ing his  colleagues.  And  the  question  is 
whether  we  can  reconcile  that  fact,  and 
can  work  that  system  in  with  two  co- 
ordinate and  co-equal  branches  of  the  legis- 
lature. I  admit  it  is  a  most  difficult  pro- 
blem, and  it  is  one  to  which  I  am  not  pre- 
pared at  present  to  give  a  solution.  But 
I  would  remind  the  members  of  this  Con- 
vention that  in  two  colonics,  at  all  events, 
we  are  not  without  some  experience.  Of 
course  I  do  admit  to  its  fullest  possible 
extent,  the  fundamental  difference  be- 
tween a  federal  council  of  the  states  and 
an  upper  house,  and  therefore  the  ex^ 
perienoe  is  not  at  all  conclusive.  But 
the  legislation  which  has  taken  place 
daring  the  last  thirty  years  in  Tas- 
mania and  South  Australia  throws  some 
light,  at  all  events,  on  the  subject — light 
which  is,  perhaps,  not  so  familiar  to  the 
hon.  member,  Sir  Samuel  Griffith,  as  it  is 
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to  the  delegates  from  those  two  colonies. 
We  have  two  branches  of  legislature,  co- 
ordinate and  co-equal  in  powers  in  those 
two  colonies,  except  so  far  as  the  initiation 
of  money  bills  is  concerned,  and  we  have 
got  under  them  some  how  or  other.  We 
certainly  have  not  done  so  without  fric- 
tion ;  we  certainly  have  not  gone  on  with- 
out quarrels,  but  what  form  of  government 
is  earned  on  without  quaiTels,  unless  it  be 
absolute  tyranny  ? 

Mr.  MuNRO :  There  is  friction  there  ! 

Mr.  BAKER :  And  I  venture  to  say 
that  the  friction  and  the  quarrels  in  the 
colonies  in  which  the  two  houses  of  par- 
liament have  not  co-ordinate  jurisdiction 
have  been  quite  as  frequent  and  quite  as 
violent  as  in  the  two  colonies  I  have  men- 
tioned. 

Mr.  MuNRO  :  It  is  because  they  claimed 
It! 

Mr.  CuTHBERT  :  But  they  possess  it ! 

Mr.  BAKER :  I  understand  it  Ls  ex- 
pressly laid  down  in  the  Victorian  Consti- 
tution that  the  Legislative  Council  shall 
not  alter  money  bills. 

IMr.  CuTHBERT :  And  they  never  tried 
to  do  so ! 

Mr.  BAKER :  Those  are  the  words,  I 
oinderstand,  either  by  direct  provision  or 
Jby  necessary  implication  which  the  hon. 
member,  Mr.  Deakin,  wishes  to  place  in 
this  federal  constitution  as  limiting  the 
powers  of  the  senate. 

Mr.MuNRO:  Something  better  than  that ! 

Mr.  BAKER  :  And  if  the  house  of  re- 
presentatives could  claim  the  power,  not- 
withstanding the  words,  what  is  the  good 
of  putting  words  in  at  all  concerning 
the  matter?  But  I  do  not  understand, 
and  I  have  never  understood,  that  any 
such  claim  was  ever  put  forward.  I  am 
much  obliged  to  hon.  members  for  having 
listened  to  me  so  attentively,  and,  in  con- 
clusion, I  hope  that  we  shall  all  approach 
this  subject  in  a  spirit  of  amity  and  com- 
\Mr,  Baker. 


promise,  that  we  shall  all  be  prepared  to 
give  way  on  those  matters  which  we  do 
not  consider  of  absolutely  vital  importance. 
I  approach  this  subject  in  that  spirit 
myself,  and  I  hope  that,  notwithstanding 
the  difficulties,  the  many  difficulties,  which 
have  arisen,  and  the  many  difficulties  which 
probably  will  arise  before  we  conclude  our 
deliberations,  we  shall  be  able  to  frame 
some  constitution  which  will  inaugurate 
the  dominion  of  Australia  under  the 
brightest  possible  auspices. 

Mr.  BIRD  :  I  regret  very  much  that 
my  duties  in  connection  with  the  Postal 
Conference  this  morning  rendered  it  im- 
possible for  me  to  attend  the  Convention, 
and,  consequently,  I  did  not  hear  what  I 
have  heard  characterised  as  the  very  able 
address  of  the  hon.  and  learned  member, 
Mr.  Barton.  I  shall,  therefore,  in  any  re- 
marks I  have  to  make,  be  unable  to  speak 
with  a*  knowledge  of  what  he  advanced. 
All  the  rest  of  the  delegates  I  have 
listened  to  with  close  attention  and  witli 
very  much  pleasure,  and  I  am  sure  that 
those  who  have  listened  to  the  debate  as 
far  as  it  has  proceeded  must  be  satisfied 
that  the  members  of  the  Convention  have 
brought  to  it  so  much  thought,  and  so 
much  earnestness,  that  it  augurs  well 
for  success.  I  take  it,  sir,  met  here  as 
we  are,  sent  here  by  parliaments  which 
have  admitted  the  desirableness  of  form- 
ing a  federation,  there  is  no  need 
whatever  to  advance  any  argument  in 
favour  of  a  federal  union  of  these  colo- 
nies, our  business  being  rather,  under  our 
instructions,  to  consider  how  we  can  unite 
and  for  what  objects  we  ought  to  unite. 
That  being  so,  sir,  it  appears  to  me  that 
the  resolutions  which  you  have  submitted 
to  us  are  wisely  limited  to  the  laying 
down  of  the  foundation  propositions  on 
which  we  think  a  union  should  be  based. 
At  any  rate  they  are  limited  to  opening 
up  those  questions  which  must  be  con- 
sidered, and  which  must  find  some  agree- 
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mcnt  among  the  members  of  the  conven- 
tioa  before  wo  can  elaborate  a  scheme  of 
federation  in  all  its  details.     There  is  one 
])oint  which  I  think  wc  all  should  keep  in 
mind,  and  which,  judging  from  some  of  the 
speeches,  if  not  from  all  of  them,  we  are 
keeping  in  mind,    and  that  is    that  we 
are  to  formulate  a  scheme  of  federation 
\^'liicli  will  be  just  to  all  the  colonies.     I 
may  here  express  my  fear  that  if  the  re- 
solutions are  agrec<l  to  in   their  present 
form  the  scheme  formulated  upon  such 
a  basis  will  not  be  thoroughly  just  to  all 
the  colonies.     I  think,  as  I  believe  I  heard 
it  put  this  morning  by  the  hon.  member, 
Sir  John  Downer,  that  there  is  an  incon- 
sistency between  the  first  resolution  of  the 
Urst  series  and  the  first  resolution  of  the 
second  series,  and  in  regard  to  that  incon- 
sistency I  shall  say  something  hereafter. 
Broadly,  takingthe  first  series  of  resolutions 
in  their  general  terms,  and  as  the  embodi- 
ment of  certain  principles,  though  perhaps 
not  expressed  in  the  exact  form  and  lan- 
guage which  we  may  approve,  it  appears  to 
me  that  those  resolutions  may  be,  and  will 
be,  generally  agreed  to.      But,  as  I  have 
said,  if  the  system  of  government  which 
is  foreshadowed  in  tlie  second  series  of  re- 
solutions is  to  be  adopted,  I  can  hardly 
think  it  will  be  in  accordance  with  the 
principles  laid  down  in  the  first  of  these 
resolutions,  that  the  state  shall  not  sur- 
render any  of  the  rights  and  privileges  and 
powers  which  they  now  possess.     Now, 
taking  the  first  series  in  their  order,  I  am 
sure  we  must  all  agree  that  there  can  be  no 
union  of  these  colonies  unless  upon  such 
terms  as  are  there  set  forth — that  there 
shall  be  nosurrender  of  any  right,  or  power, 
or  privilege,  except  such  as  is  admitted  to 
Ije  absolutely  necessary  for  the  good  go- 
vernment of  the  union  as  a  whole.     And 
if  we  should  formulate  any  scheme  which 
would  invade  the  rights   and  privileges 
of  the  several  states,  I  am  sure  it  will 
be  in  vain  that  we  shall  go  back  to  our 


respective  colonies  and  ask  them  to  ac- 
cept the  scheme  and  join  the  union.  Of 
course,  sir,  while  we  baldly  say  we  shall 
give  up,  and  ask  the  colonics  to  give  up, 
nothing  but  what  is  absolutely  necessary, 
we  can  all  agree  to  that  form  of  words.  It 
is  when  we  get  into  Committee  and  hear 
what  is  necessaiy  that  wo  may  find  diffi- 
culties ;  and,  indeed,  the  discussion,  as  far 
as  it  has  gone,  has  tended  to  show  that 
there  are  wide  divergencies  already.  It 
appears  to  me  that  our  friends  from  Vic- 
toria will  be  prepared  to  surrender  to 
the  federal  parliament  a  great  deal  more 
than  the  representatives  of  the  smaller 
colonics  will.  Whether  it  is  because  the 
gentlemen  from  Victoria  know  that  they 
will  probably  be,  in  connection  at  any  rate 
with  the.  other  large  colony  on  the  conti- 
nent, namely.  New  South  Wales,  in  a 
majority  amongst  the  representatives  of 
the  states  and  may  be  able  to  get  their 
own  way,  and  tliat  that  is  the  reason  and 
ground  of  their  ready  acceptance  of  this 
proposal — well,  one  can  hardly  at  present 
say.  But  it  does  seem  to  me  that  they 
are  more  ready  to  surrender  certain  state 
rights,  and  privileges,  and  powers,  than 
are  the  delegates  of  the  smaller  colonies 
who  have  spoken,  and  certainly  they  are 
more  willing  to  surrender  them  than  1,  as 
a  representative  among  others  of  the  small 
colony  of  Tasmania,  am  prepared  to  do. 

Mr.  MuNRO  :  We  are  not  willing  to 
surrender  one  state  right  that  the  hon. 
member  is  not  willing  to  surrender  ! 

Mr.  BIRD :  When  I  come  to  speak  of  the 
constitution  of  the  house  of  representatives 
and  of  the  senate,  I  may  have  something  to 
say  on  that  particular  point.  But  it  seems 
to  me  that  for  the  conservation  of  rights  in 
regard  to  taxation  and  expenditure  gener- 
ally, the  state  of  Tasmania  will  require 
some  more  consideration  than  a))pears  to 
be  required  now  by  Victoria,  if  I  may 
judge  by  the  speeches  of  the  hon.  members, 
Mr.  Munro  and  Mr.  Deakin,  to  whom  I 
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listened  with  very  great  pleasure.  Now, 
sir,  after  laying  down  the  proposition — 
that  the  powers  and  privileges  and  territorial 
rights  of  the  several  e^cisting  colonies  shall 
remain  intact,  except  in  respect  to  snch  sur- 
renders as  may  be  agreed  upon  as  necessary  and 
incidental  to  the  power  and  authority  of  the 
national  federal  government — 
you  then  proceed  to  indicate  some  of  the 
most  important  surrenders  which  the  local 
legislature  will^  in  your  opinion,  be  called 
upon  to  make.  The  first  of  these  is  the 
surrender  of  all  power  in  regard  to  the 
question  of  customs,  and  it  is  here  affirmed 
most  positively  that  the  trade  and  inter- 
course between  the  federated  colonies  shall 
be  absolutely  free.  Sir,  if  I  may  judge 
by  what  has  fallen  from  the  hon.  member, 
Mr.  Deakin,  there  would  seem  to  be  a 
disposition  to  regard  that  surrender,  if  it 
is  to  take  place  immediately  upon  the  fede- 
ration of  the  colonies,  as  partaking  to  some 
extent  of  injustice.  For  I  cannot  under- 
stand his  expressed  wish — ^and  a  wish  that 
I  think  was  somewhat  similarly  expressed 
by  the  hon.  member.  Sir  John  Downer — • 
for  a  gradual  drop  from  a  system  of  pro- 
tection in  the  various  colonies  which  have 
established  that  policy  to  one  of  free-trade 
as  between  the  colonies,  but  as  indicative 
of  a  sense  that  there  will  be  injustice 
if,  all  at  once,  on  the  establishment  of 
this  federation,  there  is  to  be  free-trade 
between  all  the  colonies.  So  that  here, 
at  the  outset,  we  find  ourselves  on  the 
point  of  a  difficulty,  and  one  that  I  hardly 
expected  to  be  raised  so  strongly  as  it  has 
been  raised  by  Victoria.  I  could  not  help 
feeling,  while  the  hon.  member,  Mr.  Deakin, 
spoke  so  eloquently  in  regard  to  the  neces- 
sity of  considering  those  interests  which 
liave  been  built  up  during  the  last  few 
years  in  Victoria  at  the  expenditura  of 
millions  of  money 

Colonel  Smith  :  During  the  last  twenty 
years! 

Mr.   BIRD  :  I  could  not  help  feeling 
what  a  weakness  is  shown  by  the  protec- 
[Mr,  Bird. 


tionist  advocates  almost  continually — and 
more  particularly  in  a  case  like  that  of 
Victoria,  where,  after  so  many  years' 
operation  of  the  principles  of  protection, 
having,  as  one  would  have  supposed,  got 
themselves  so  thoroughly  established  that 
they  could  beat  creation,  as  the  Yankees 
would  say,  in  manufacturing  industries 
and  in  the  trade  of  the  surrounding  colo- 
nies— that  they  are  yet  afraid  to  give  that 
up  unless  it  be  by  the  gradual  process  of 
dropping  down  after  two,  three,  foor,  or 
^yQ  years.  I  should  not  have  been  very 
much  astonished,  sir,  if  we  had  an  argu- 
ment like  that  from  South  Australia, where 
a  protective  policy  has  been  so  recently 
brought  into  operation,  and  more  particu- 
larly was  I  expecting  that  kuid  of  a  re- 
quest  from  its  delegates,  after  the  state- 
ments which  were  made  by  varioas  of  its 
representatives  at  the  Federal  Conference 
in  Melbourne  last  year.  I  will  admit- 
though  I  am  not  a  strong  protectionist 
and  certainly  by  no  means  an  ardent 
free-trader,  but  something  that  goes  be- 
tween— ^I  will  admit  that  there  would 
have  been  a  great  deal  more  reason  in 
such  a  contention  from  South  Australia 
than  there  is  in  it,  coming  as  it  does  from 
Victoria.  I  am  glad  to  learn  from  the 
hon.  members  from  South  Australia  what  I 
believe  to  be  the  fact,  that  they  are  not  so 
anxious  to  perpetuate  that  policy  under 
the  federal  government  in  regard  to  inter- 
course between  the  sevei'al  colonies  as  they 
were  a  year  ago,  and  that  we  shall  by  no 
means  have  the  same  amount  of  difficulty  in 
inducing  them  to  join  the  union,  if  free- 
trade  is  to  be  established  at  once  as  we 
should  have  had  if  we  had  started  to  form 
the  basis  of  union,  and  formulate  a  scheme 
twelve  months  ago.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  where  large  sums  of  money  have  been 
invested,  as  they  have  been  both  in  South 
Australia  and  Victoria  in  the  establish- 
ment of  industries,  it  would  be  a  desirable 
thing  from  a  manufacturer's  and  investor's 
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poiat  of  view  to  gradually  drop  from  the 
sTBtem  which  protects  them  from  outside 
4Mmpetition  to  one  under  which  all  trade 
will  be  free.  And  although  strongly  in- 
dined  and  disposed  to  advocate  the  adop- 
tion of  free-trade  as  between  the  colonies 
in  the  federation  at  the  very  earliest  pos- 
sible date,  believing^  as  I  do,  strongly  that 
the  sooner  we  adopt  free-trade  between  all 
these  colonies  the  better  for  them  all,  yet 
notwithsttnding  that,  I  would  not  like  to 
say  thai  in  the  interest  of  securing  a  union 
of  all  these  colonies,  I  would  not  be  pre- 
pared to  agree  to  a  proposal  which  might 
perpetuate  the  existing  policies  in  some  of 
those  colonies  for  a  shorter  or  longer 
period,  if  a  time  be  fixed  for  establishing 
an  absolutely  uniform  tariff  throughout  the 
whole  oi  the  colonies. 

Cokmel  Smith  :  A  uniform  protectionist 
tariff/ 

Hr.  BIRD  :  No,  I  am  not  a  protection- 
ist ;  and  these  remarks  do  not  indicate  it 
They  only  indicate  that  I  am  a  unionist ; 
and  I  am  quite  prepared  to  make  conces- 
sions as  an  individual  member  of  this  Con- 
TenUon  to  secure  a  union ;  and  I  know 
that  if  that  same  ^irit  prevails  on  all 
hands,  we  ahall  have  a  most  successful 
issue  of  our  labours  in  this  particular 
work.  I  do  not  know  that  any  very  great 
harm  would  come  if  we  had  to  perpetuate 
existing  tariffs  even  to  a  longer  and  remoter 
date  than  that  which  will  be  the  very  earliest 
time  that  the  federal  parliament  can  pre- 
pare a  new  tariff.  But  certainly  my  impres- 
sion is,  sir,  that  the  time  which  must  lapse 
b^ore  a  federal  parliament  can  meet  and 
have  a  session  or  two  in  which  to  formu- 
late and  carry  through  a  tariff  Ua  the 
various  colonies  will  be  ample  to  prepare 
the  various  manufacturers  and  industries 
generally,  whether  in  South  Australia  or 
Victoria^  for  the  new  policy,  and  that  in 
that  way  we  may  perhaps  not  have  to  de- 
fer the  introduction  of  the  uniform  tariff 
beyond  the   earliest  date  at  which  it  is 


possible  to  be  introduced  under  tbe  federal 
government.  I  do  not  know  that  I  need 
say  more  in  regard  to  the  absolute  neces- 
sity, as  I  take  it,  of  there  being  a  uniform 
tariff  throughout  these  colonics  ;  but  that 
there  should  be  free-trade  as  between 
themselves  I  think  is  beyond  doubt,  and  I 
am  very  glad  indeed  to  find  that  even  the 
most  ardent  protectionists  who  have 
spoken  here,  as  well  as  those  who  are  not 
members  of  this  Convention,  who  have 
spoken  and  written  upon,  this  question, 
appear  to  be  quite  of  opinion,  that  what- 
ever the  future  policy  with  regard  to 
trade  with  the  outside  world  may  be,  it 
should  be  absolutely  free  as  between  the 
colonies  themselves.  I  will  now  pass  on 
to  the  next  resolution,  that  is  the  fourth  of 
the  first  series,  which  sets  forth  that  "  the 
military  and  naval  defences  of  Australia 
shall  be  intrusted  to  federal  forces  under 
one  command."  Now  this,  with  one  quali- 
fication which  I  may  have  to  make  presently, 
entirely  accords  with  my  own  views,  and  I 
have  no  doubt  that  we  shall  find  little,  if 
any  dissension  on  this  score  amongst  the 
members  of  this  Ck>nvention.  The  one 
qualification  which  I  might  wish  to  make, 
or  I  would  rather  put  it  as  a  suggestion 
which  I  feel  ought  to  be  thrown  in  here, 
is  as  to  the  scope  of  the  words  which  are 
used  in  this  resolution.  I  quite  under- 
stand that  you,  sir,  in  moving  the  resolu- 
tion, expressed  the  opinion  that  the  federal 
government,  by  its  duly  appointed  com- 
mander-in-chief, is  to  have  the  entire  con- 
trol of  the  military  and  naval  defences  of 
these  colonies;  but  you  did  not  explain 
whether  you  made  reference  only  to  those 
forces  which  had  been  raised  solely  by  the 
colonies  themselves,  or  whether  you  em- 
braced in  your  resolution  the  idea  that  we 
were  to  have  control  also,  in  the  federal 
government,  of  those  vessels  which  are  here 
as  part  of  the  imperial  squadron,  and  to  the 
maintenance  of  which  all  the  colonies,  with 
the  exception  of  Queensland,  which  has 
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specially  refused,  have  undertaken  to  con- 
tribute. Now  this  appears  to  me  to  be  a 
very  important  questionwhich  has  hitherto 
been  overlooked  in  the  discussion  of  this 
resolution.  Do  you  mean,  sir,  that  all 
these  vessels  that  are  sent  out  by  the  Im- 
perial Government,  officered  by  imperial 
men,  and  commanded  by  the  admiral  of  the 
station,  are  to  be,  as  part  of  the  defences 
of  Australia  to  which  we  as  several  colo- 
nies are  now  contributing,  subject  to  the 
control  of  the  federal  government? 

Mr.  MuNRo :  You  are  not  paying  for 
them ! 

Mr.  BIRD  ;  We  are  paying  for  part  of 
them ;  we  are  sharing  the  cost  with  the 
Imperial  Government,  and  it  is  a  question 
which  I  do  not  profess  to  be  able  to 
answer  now  as  to  how  far  the  federal  go- 
vernment, with  such  powers  as  we  hope  it 
will  have,  is  to  be  in  a  state  of  partnership 
"with  the  Imperial  Government  in  the  matter 
of  vessels  like  these,  and  as  to  how  far  it  is 
to  leave  the  control  of  these  vessels  in  time 
of  w^ar  in  the  hands  of  their  own  admiral, 
or  whether  tlieir  control  is.  to  be  in  the 
hands  of  our  Government.  I  merely  throw 
this  out  as  a  consideration  before  we  deal 
with  the  matter  in  the  scheme  which  we 
are  about  to  formulate.  Now,  I  come  to 
the  very  important  question  of  the  consti- 
tution of  the  legislature  of  the  federal  go- 
vernment, and,  as  I  have  before  remarked, 
I  cannot  help  fearing,  and  am  bound,  there- 
fore, to  express  my  fear,  respecting  the  pro- 
posal as  to  the  constitution  of  the  senate 
— call  it  by  what  name  you  will — the 
chamber  that  is  to  represent  the  states, 
and  I  may  add  perhaps,  also,  as  to  the  con- 
stitution and  responsibility  of  the  execu- 
tive, and  its  relations  to  the  two  houses. 
I  expressed  my  fear  that  the  proposals 
embodied  in  this  second  series  of  resolu- 
tions are  somewhat  inconsistent  with  the 
principlelaiddown  in  the  first  of  the  resolu- 
tions which  you  have  submitted.  In  the  pro- 
posal as  we  have  it  before  us,  the  states  as 
[Mr,  Bird. 


such  are  to  be  allowed  no  power  to  deal 
witli  money  bills,  with  taxation,  or  with 
expenditure,  except  so  far  as  consists  in 
swallowing  whole  or  rejecting  entirely  the 
proposals  of  this  kind  that  come  from  the 
house  of  representatives.  Now,  I  ask 
with  all  seriousness,  would  a  parliament 
formed  on  those  lines  be  just  to  all  the 
colonies  ?  If  the  house  of  representatives 
alone  is  to  have  the  power  to  tax  aud  the 
power  to  appropriate,  what  protection 
have  the  smaller  states  of  the  group  in 
uch  a  legislature  as  this  1  I  take  it  tliat 
justice  to  the  smaller  states — and  that  is 
the  thing  that  we  have  to  keep  in  mind 
in  framing  our  constitution — as  well  as  to 
the  larger  ones  will  necessitate  that  the 
power  of  veto  in  detail,  as  Sir  Samuel 
Griffith  put  it,  the  power  of  veto  in  regard 
to  all  bills  that  deal  with  the  raising  or 
appropiiation  of  money,  shall  be  vested  in 
the  second  chamber.  I  do  not  believe 
that  the  colonies  would  consent — certainly 
I  do  not  think  that  the  smaller  colonies 
would  consent — to  surrender  that  power 
which  they  now  have  of  controlling  the 
amount  of  money  which  will  be  raised  by 
taxation  or  spent  for  any  purpose  what- 
soever under  such  a  constitution  as  this. 
Is  it  conceivable  that  these  states,  colo- 
nies, or  call  them  by  what  name  you  will, 
will  be  content  to  group  themselves 
together  in  a  federal  union  and  as 
states  have  no  more  power — I  may,  ad- 
visedly, I  think  say  it— than  they  have 
under  the  present  Federal  Council  Act. 
For  if  you  are  going  to  withhold  all  the 
power  of  dealing  with  money,  either  as  to 
the  raising  or  expenditure  of  it,  from  the 
states  council  or  senate,  what  more  will 
you  leave  for  that  body  than  is  already 
possessed  in  the  way  of  powers  of  legisla- 
tion by  the  existing  Federal  Councill 
What  will  be  the  special  advantage  of 
having  a  second  house,  if  that  second 
house,  representing  the  states,  is  not  to 
have  more  power  than  would  be  given  to 
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it  nuder  the  proposals  in  these  resolutions, 
or  more  power  than  is  now  possessed  by 
the  Federal  Council  of  Australasia  ?  Those 
vho  argue  as  the  hon.  member  for  Yic- 
toria,  Mr.  Deakin,  did,  that  all  these 
money  powers  should  be  vested  absolutely 
in  the  one  house,  at  any  rate,  so  thoroughly 
that  another  chamber  would  have  no 
power  of  alteration  in  the  way  of  amend- 
ment, are  really  arguing  for  government 
by  one  chamber,  and  that  indeed  by  the 
chamber  which  does  not  in  the  least  de- 
gree conserve  the  power  of  the  states, 
as  I  take  it  they  ought  to  be  con- 
served in  such  a  union  as  they  would  de- 
sire to  see  brought  about.  Why,  the  most 
important  questions  which  the  states  will 
have  to  consider  are  those  tliat  connect 
themselves  with  money  bills,  taxation,  and 
tine  whole  of  the  expenditure  in  connection 
with  defence  and  the  general  government 
of  the  country.  These  matters  are  those 
in  which  the  states  are  closely  and  deeply 
interested ;  and  if  you  are  to  say  that  only 
in  the  house  of  representatives,  where  the 
individuals  of  the  several  states  have  their 
will  recorded  by  the  votes  of  the  majority 
of  the  whole,  is  there  to  be  power  to  deal 
with  these  very  important  questions,  it 
seems  to  me  that  you  deprive  the  various 
states  of  those  powers  which  they  ought  to 
have  reserved  to  them  in  the  senate  of  the 
new  government  With  these  views,  which 
I  have  briefly  and  freely  expressed,  I  leave 
this  part  of  my  subject  by  saying  that  I 
feel  perfectly  sure  that  we  shall  not  be  able 
to  establish  a  union  into  which  the  whole 
of  the  colonies  will  come,  and  which 
will  be  just  to  them  all,  unless  we  estab- 
lish it  on  something  like  those  broad  lines 
which  I,  in  common  with  two  or  three 
of  the  speakers  who  preceded  me,  have 
had  the  pleasure  of  indicating.  I  do  not 
know  why  we  should  fear  to  give  to  the 
senate — to  the  state  council — the  power 
to  deal  with  money  bills.  We  are  prepared 
to  intrust  them  with  every  other  legisla- 


tion, much  of  which  is  very  important, 
and  in  regard  to  all  of  which  the  majority 
of  the  states,  as  opposed  to  the  majority 
of  individuals,  will  have  sway,  and  I  ask 
why  should  we  hesitate  to  place  that  same 
power  in  the  hands  of  the  majority  of  the 
states  in  regard  to  money  bills  in  general 
as  we  are  prepared  to  place  in  their  hands 
in  regard  to  all  other  matters  of  very  im- 
portant legislation  ?  I  cannot  help  feeling 
that  the  hesitation  on  the  part  of  some 
hon.  members  who  have  spoken,  and  pos- 
sibly on  the  part  of  others  who  may  speak, 
to  agree  to  placmg  such  power  in  the 
hands  of  the  senate  arises  from  their  over- 
looking, to  a  larger  extent  than  they  are 
aware,  the  essential  difference  which 
,  there  will  be,  or  at  any  rate  which  thero 
ought  to  be,  between  the  senate  of  the 
federal  government  and  the  House  of  Lords 
or  any  upper  house  with  which  we  are 
^miliar  in  these  colonies.  We  shall  make  a 
very  great  mistake  if  we  do  not  bring  the 
senate  under  our  new  constitution  into 
close  touch  with  the  people  of  the  several 
states.  I  was  very  glad  to  hear  the  very 
telling  remarks  which  fell  from  the  hon. 
member,  Mr.  Deakin,  yesterday,  in  regard 
to  the  question  of  having  the  senate  purely 
representative  of  the  people.  They  were  in 
connection  with  the  argument  by  which  he 
was  showing  the  necessity  of  having  the 
money  power  solely  in  the  house  of  repre- 
sentatives; but  it  struck  me  that  the  position 
he  took  up,  and  the  indications  he  gave 
of  what  the  senate  might  be,  went  far  to 
tell  against  his  own  argument,  and,  at 
any  rate,  showed  me  the  necessity  more, 
perhaps,  than  I  had  seen  it  before,  of 
having  the  senate  directly  in  touch  with 
the  people.  Now,  the  proposal  has  been 
made,  I  do  not  mean  to  say  here,  but  in 
the  discussions  of  these  questions  which 
have  taken  place  elsewhere,  and  in  the 
press,  that  the  senate  should  be  elected  by 
the  legislatures.  Well,  it  may  be  a  very  fair 
expedient  by  which  to  elect  members  for 
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the  second  chamber ;  but  on  giving  it  the 
foUer  consideration  that  I  am  now  giving  it 
firom  daj  to  day,  I  do  not  think  that  that 
would  be  the  best  method  of  electing  the 
memberB  of  the  senate.  We  do  not  want 
in  our  senate  either  nominees  or  represen- 
tatives of  nominees.  We  know  that  some 
of  our  councils  in  these  colonies  are  com- 
posed partly,  if  not  wholly,  of  nominee 
members,  and  we  do  not  consider  that 
they  are  the  proper  persons  to  elect  repre- 
sentatives of  the  various  colonies  to  sit  as 
members  of  the  federal  council — that  they 
are  fitting  people  to  elect  persons  to  repre- 
sent those  colonies  in  this  great  state  that 
is  to  be.  Nor  do  I  consider  that  the 
members  who  occupy  seats  in  those  cham- 
bers wiiich  are  elected  by  the  propertied 
classes  should  elect  members  for  the  fede- 
ral senate.  It  seems  to  me,  therefore, 
that  no  matter  what  the  constitutions  of 
the  councils  in  the  several  colonies  are, 
none  of  them  is  exactly  fit  to  elect  the 
members  of  the  federal  council — to  send 
to  the  senate  the  men  we  want  to 
represent  us  there.  Only  by  the  direct 
vote  of  the  majority  of  the  people  in  the 
seveiTl  states,  each  state  sending  the  same 
number  to  the  federal  body  as  the  others 
send,  can  we  get  the  kind  of  senate  which 
we  ought  to  hava  If  we  get  a  senate 
of  that  kind,  it  will  be  so  entirely  dif- 
ferent from  the  legislative  councils  for  the 
various  colonies  and  the  House  of  Lords 
in  England,  that  we  may  safely  intrust  to 
it  powers  with  regard  to  money  bills  that 
we  would  never  think  of  int<rusting  to 
some  of  the  councils  now  in  existence  ; 
and  it  is  because  of  tliis  essential  differ- 
ence between  the  existing  colonial  upper 
houses  and  the  federal  council  that  is  to 
be,  that  we  may  strike  out  new  lines,  and 
very  safely  permit  to  the  senate  certain 
powers  which  we  have  not  been  in  the 
habit  of  permitting  so  fully  to  the  councils 
of  the  various  states.  On  the  same  grounds 
it  appears  to  mo,  as  my  friend,  the  hon. 
[Mr,  Bird. 


delegate  for  South  Australia,  Mr.  Baker, 
just  now  put  it,  we  may  have  to  try  ex- 
periments in  regard  to  the  executive.    If 
vie  are  going  to  have  a  council  which  is 
empowered  to  deal  with  money  bills,  we 
possibly  may  find  that  we  will  need  aa 
executive    that    will    be    renponsible  to 
both  houses,  and  that  the  resolutiou,  as 
you,  sir,  have  moved  it,  would  ia  that  par- 
ticular require  amplifying,  so  that  min- 
isters should  not  hold  office  sdcly  at  the 
will  of  the  majority  of  one  house.    Of 
course  I  am  not  at  the  present  moment 
laying  down  any  definite  lines  oa  which 
such  an    executive    oii^ht  to  he  estab- 
lished, and  ought  to  work;  but  I  am 
throwing  out  suggestions  indicating  simply 
that  under  this  new  federal  cystem  we 
may  have  to  diverge  to  some  extent  from 
the  lines  which  we  have  hitherto  followed, 
even  in  regard  to  executive  goveramoit 
Before  leaving  this  question  of  the  execu- 
tive and  the  legislature  entirely,  I  wonld 
make  a  passing  reference  to  the  possible 
necessity  that  may  arise  for  the  diasolu- 
tion  of  the  senate,  as  well  as  for  the  disaoiu- 
tion  of  the  house  of  reprwentatives,  in  the 
event  of  anything  like  a  deadlock  between 
the  two  houses.     If  our  senate  is  to  be  so 
representative  of  the  people  as  I  have  in- 
dicated, or  as  I  believ«  that  it  should  be, 
there  would  be  a  propriety  in  requiring 
that  senate  to  be  dissolved  after  one  or 
two  attempts  to  pass  through  it  a  measure 
that  had  passed  the houseof  representatives. 
I  have  often  felt,  when  the  councils  of  our 
colonies  have  refused  to  pass  measure 
which  have  been  carried  by  large  majon- 
ties  of  the  house  of  assembly,  that  it  would 
be  a  very  good  thing  if  the  gentlemen  who 
occupied  seats  in  those  i^pper  chambers 
were  required  to  go  to  their  c9nstituaits 
to  be  told  what  the  constituents  thought 
of  their  action.     It  is  very  pleasant  for 


them  in  their  lordly  dignity  to  say, 


"Yon 


can  go  to  your  constituents,  and  have  all  t  e 
trouble  of  an  election,  while  we  enjoy  the 
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faTk";  but  I  think  it  would  be  a  good 
tiling  nnder  the  neweonetitation  that  if  the 
senate,  supposing  it  elected  in  tlte  way  I 
think   it  ought  to  be,  had  refused  onoe 
or  twice  to  pass  measures  to  whidi  the 
Louse  of  representatives  had  agreed  bj  a 
large  majority  they  should  be  sent  to  their 
constituents,  so  that  we  should  have  a  new 
and  the  best  expression  of  ofunion  from 
all  the  states  as  a  whola     It  will  be  dear 
that  I  am  not  in  favour  of  that  reaolution 
which  providesfor  aperpetuity  of  the  senate 
in  the  way  the  resolutions  b^ore  us  set  out 
I  do  think  it  would  be  better  to  fix  a  term^ 
as  is  fixed  for  the  representatives  of  the 
lower  house,  during  which  they  should  hoid 
office,  and  that  they  should  be  under  similar 
conditions  to  those  which  1  have  indicated 
— liable  to  dissolution,  so  that  the  people's 
will  may  be  ascertained,  and  they  informed 
as  to  the  course  they  ought  to  pursue.  Not 
having  a  legal  mind,  and  not  being  versed 
in  I^ial  matters,  I  shall  act  wisely  if  I  leave 
such  questions  as  the  establishment  of  a 
judiciaiy  to  the  professional  men  who  are 
in  our  midst.     I  do  not  think  I  need  add 
more  to  the  remarks  I  have  made.     I  must 
express  my  gratification  at  the  manner  in 
which  the  remarks  I  have  made  have  been 
received,  and  I  will  conclude  by  expressing 
a  hope  that  our  deliberations,  however  long 
continued,  or  however  briefly  they  may 
last,  win  result  in  the  preparation  of  such 
a  scheme  of  federation  as  shall  be  accept- 
able to  our  several  colonies,  when  we  go 
back  to  them,  and  so  bring  about,  before  a 
very  long  time  shall  have  elapsed,  a  united 
Australia,  which  shall  be,  as  was  stated  by 
one  of  tbc  speakers  the  other  evening,  one 
of  the  brightest  jewels  in  her  Majesty's 
crown. 

Oolonel  SBfiTH :  I  have  no  desire  to  inter- 
rupt the  proceedings.  I  should  have  been 
glad,  however,  to  have  spoken  now  had  it 
not  been  that  some  documents  which  I  re- 
quire will  not  arrive  until  to-morrow.  I 
find  that    thirteen    hon.   members  have 


already  spoken.  On  Monday  the  delegates 
from  Western  Australia  will  be  with  us, 
and  the  Convention  will  then  be  complete. 
As  far  as  I  can  gather,  we  shall,  in  all  proba- 
bility, finish  this  part  of  our  proceedings  by 
Wednesday.  If  there  is  no  other  hon.  mem- 
ber ready  to  speak,  I  will  move  the  adjourn- 
ment of  the  debate  until  Monday. 

The  PfiESiDEirr:  I  gathered  from  the 
feeling  displayed  yesterday,  that  a  ma- 
jority of  the  Convention  are  unwilling  to 
adjourn  at  so  early  an  hour. 

Colonel  SMim  :  I  have  no  objection  to 
give  way  to  any  one  else  who  wishes  to 
speak. 

The  FBESIDE5T :  If  no  hon.  gentleman 
is  prepared  to  proceed,  perhaps  the  hon. 
member.  Colonel  Smith,  will  move  the  ad- 
journment of  the  debate. 

Motion  (by  Colonel  Smith)  proposed  : 
That  the  debate  be  adjourned  until  Monday. 
Question  resolved  in  the  negative. 

Sir  PATRICK  JENNINGS :  I  have 
not  come  here  to-day  prepared  to  make 
any  elaborate  speech ;  but  I  am  prepared 
to  deliver  the  opiuiona  which  I  hold  on  the 
great  question  presented  to  this  Conven- 
tion— opinions  delibeiately  formed,  and 
which  will  guide  me  in  my  action  on  this 
most  important  occasion  in  endeavouring 
to  come  to  a  right,  fair,  and  just  conclu- 
sion. Before  proceeding  to  speak  with  re- 
gard to  the  resolutions,  I  may  say  that  I 
have  stood  up  now  because  I  think  it  is 
Important  that  we  should  proceed  as  escpe- 
ditiously  as  possible  with  the  great  work 
we  have  in  hand.  I  quite  appreciate  the 
great  inconvenience  to  which  the  delegates 
from  Victoria,  Queensland,  South  Austra- 
lia, and  Tasmania  are  put  by  being  delayed 
here  unnecessarily ;  and  I  hope,  in  order 
to  carry  on  the  deliberations  of  this  Con- 
vention as  quickly  as  possible,  that,  having 
stood  here  nearly  all  this  week  shiver- 
ing on  the  brink,  every  member  present 
will  take  his  plunge  with  all  reasonable 
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despatch.  Quoting  a  word  or  two  from 
the  speech  of  the  hon.  member,  Sir  Samuel 
Griffith,  at  the  last  Melbourne  conference, 
I  may  say  that  I  have  not  come  here  to 
take  part  in  any  mere  contest  of  declama- 
tion ;  but  I  have  come  to  assist  with  all  the 
poor  help  I  can  give  in  arriving  at  the 
goal  and  achieving  the  great  object  we  all 
have  in  view.  We  have  all  come  here 
witl)  prepared  opinions,  I  believe,  after 
mature  thought,  and  I  am  quite  sure  with 
a  sincere  desire  to  accomplish  this  great 
work ;  and  I  hold  that  it  would  be  calami- 
tous to  the  whole  of  Australia  if,  by  any 
undue  delay,  we  so  dallied  over  this  work 
as  to  prevent  us  from  bringing  it  to  a 
consummation  as  quickly  as  we  conveni- 
ently can.  I  heard,  sir,  in  your  opening 
speech,  the  admirable  sentiment  that  wo 
ought  all  to  be  animated  with  a  desire  to 
{(ive  and  take — to  make  mutual  compro- 
mises and,  indeed,  to  be  possessed  with  an 
animated  principle  of  unity  in  this  great 
cause.  I  do  not  for  one  moment  mean  to 
say  that  there  are  those  who  have  come 
here  rather  to  take  than  to  give ;  but  I 
do  hope  there  will  be  a  reasonable  com- 
promise on  both  sides;  and  I  should 
prefer,  instead  of  the  expression  give  and 
take,  or  take  and  give,  to  use  the  motto 
of  the  great  German  Chancellor,  do  ut 
des,  "  We  give  that  you  may  give  us 
back  again  ";  and  that  is  the  true  spirit  of 
conciliation  and  compromise.  I  believe, 
unless  we  feel  deeply  the  obligation  cast 
upon  us  of  throwing  aside  all  prejudices, 
di  throwing  aside,  as  far  as  possible, 
all  causes  of  difference,  that  we  shall 
not  accomplish  the  object  we  have  in 
view.  The  eyes  of  the  whole  of  this  great 
continent  of  Australia  are  upon  us.  Many 
things  are  expected  from  us  ;  much  is  ex- 
pected from  ns.  The  hopes  and  the 
prayers  of  the  large  majority  of  people 
are  for  the  success  of  this  Convention  ; 
and  I  know  and  feel  that  if  we  are  truly 
and  deeply  animated  with  the  proper 
[Sir  PcUrick  Jennings, 


sentiments,  our  deliberations  will  result 
in  that  successful  issue  which  we  all  de- 
sire to  attain — the  formation  of  one  great 
Australian  nation.  I  will  not  advert  to 
the  resolutions  in  detail,  because  I  am 
now  speaking  hurriedly,  without  prepara- 
tion. I  find  from  the  resolutions  whicli 
have  been  placed  before  the  Convention 
^y  you,  Mr.  President^  that 
the  powers  and  privileges  and  territorial  rights 
of  the  several  existing  colonies  shall  remain 
intact. 

With  regard  to  the  powers  we  possess, 
and  which  have  been  given  us  under  a  very 
free  constitution ;  with  regard  to  the  pri- 
vileges which  we  possess  under  that  Con- 
stitution ;  and,  above  all,  with  regard  to 
the  territorial  rights  which  we  possess 
under  that  Constitution,  I  should  like 
to  say  a  few  words.  In  entering  into 
the  discussion  of  the  union  of  these  colo- 
nics or  states,  I  hold  it  would  be  a  most 
necessary  and  a  most  important  thing 
that  no  attempt  should  be  made  to  de- 
stroy old  landmarks,  or  to  alter  existing 
boundaries,  without  the  expressed  desire 
and  consent  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
different  colonies.  I,  for  one,  most  plainly 
say  that  it  will  be  a  most  undesli*- 
able  and  a  most  unwise  thing  to  attempt 
to  do  that  Tliere  are  a  thousand  reasons 
which  might  be  adduced  why  it  should 
not  be  done.  In  any  remarks  that  I  have 
had  to  make  to  our  own  colonists  on  this 
subject)  I  have  pointed  out  that  we,  in 
the  colony  of  New  South  Wales,  have 
within  our  territorial  limits  a  well-defined 
boundary,  a  boundary  which,  within  the 
last  forty  or  fifty  years,  has  been  curtailed 
on  the  one  side — the  Port  Phillip  side- 
by  a  large  portion  of  territory  being  taken 
away,  and  on  the  other  side  by  the  great 
territory  now  known  as  Queensland  hcing 
taken  away.  I  am  not  quite  sure,  sir, 
what  the  expression  **such  surrenders' 
may  imply.  If  it  means  anything  for  the 
good  of  the  whole  federation— if  it  im- 
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1)1  ies  something  necessary  for  federation, 
and  not  any  readjustment  of  boundaries — 
then  I  say  we  are  perfectly  willing ; 
and  I  am  quite  sure  the  whole  of  the  colo- 
nies will  not  ask  for  anything  more  than 
that  this  particular  article  of  the  resolution 
which  you  have  put  before  us  should  be 
agreed  to.  I  may  add  that  the  circum- 
stancesof  this  colony  are  quite  different  from 
those  of  tbe  great  unoccupied  territories 
of  Western  Australia,  which  really  include, 
geographically  speaking,  one  third  portion 
of  the  whole  of  the  continent.  They  are  also 
different  from  the  circumstances  of  South 
Australia — a  colony  which,  including  the 
jLrreat  territory  of  Northern  Australia,  has 
under  its  jurisdiction  nearly  another  third 
of  the  continent.  We  are  also  different 
from  our  friends  in  Queensland,  in  which 
colony  even  now  an  agitation  is  going  on 
for  division.  I  have  no  doubt  that  if  these 
ifuestions  are,  by  the  consent  and  desire  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  different  colonies, 
left  to  the  federal  government,  which  we 
wish  to  see  established,  they  will,  when 
the  proper  time  comes,  be  dealt  with  in  a 
satisfactory  manner — perhaps  a  more  satis- 
factory manner  than  if  they  were  remitted 
to  the  power  which  has  for  many  years 
dealt  with  questions  of  that  sort.  I  do  not 
wish  to  say  more  than  a  few  words  on  this 
occasion — and  I  am  speaking  more  for  the 
purpose  of  filling  up  the  time  than  of  airing 
my  own  opinions — and  I  would  state,  with 
regard  to  the  first  portion  of  the  resolution, 
that  I  have  no  objection  to  offer  to  it. 
With  regard  to  the  second  portion  of  the 
1st  resolution,  I  have  always  maintained, 
and  feel  now  particular  pleasure  in  being 
privileged  to  express  my  opinion,  that  one 
of  the  greatest  drawbacks  to  the  prosperity 
of  these  colonies,  one  of  those  festering 
fiores  that  rankle  in  the  minds  of  colonists, 
is  the  arbitrary  customs  duties  which  in- 
tercept the  free  passage  of  goods  and  pro- 
duce from  one  colony  to  the  other.  You, 
Mr.  President,  having  for  many  years  pre- 


sided over  the  destinies  of  this  colony,  must 
have  felt  what  a  sore  feeling  has  been 
produced  by  our  having  to  pay  the  border 
duties  which  we  have  to  pay.  I  believe 
that  one  of  the  greatest  blessings  which 
could  possibly  accrue  to  the  whole  group 
of  colonies,  and  one  of  the  things  without 
which  I  hold  federation  to  be  a  mere  farce, 
and  absolutely  impossible,  is  free  inter- 
colonial trade.  Unless  we  get  free  inter- 
colonial trade,  federation  is  not  worth 
talking  about.  A  true  union  between  us 
can  only  be  brought  about  in  that  way, 
and  I  hold  that  to  be  of  greater  importance 
than  the  ultimate  question — the  question 
which  is  to  be  decided  in  the  future,  and 
upon  which  I  will  not  now  pronounce  an 
opinion — the  question  as  to  the  principles 
of  political  economy,  whether  of  free-trade 
or  protection,  so-called,  against  the  exterior 
commerce  of  the  countiy,  upon  which 
federation  will  be  brought  about  If  I 
were  to  state  my  opinion,  I  should  express 
the  belief  that  the  levying  of  duties  uix>n 
the  goods  from  foreign  countries  should  be 
made  as  nearly  as  possible  for  revenue 
purposes.  I  am  quite  awaro  that  it  has 
been  said,  and  with  a  great  deal  of  force, 
that  it  is  inevitable  that  these  duties 
should  be  levied  on  protective  lines.  J 
do  not  pretend  to  say  that  it  should  not 
be  so.  Very  frequently  large  differences 
of  opinion  exist  in  the  public  mind  as  to 
which  is  the  better  system,  protection  or 
free-trade.  So  far  I  have  always  upheld 
the  theory  of  fi*ee-trade  as  a  most  bene- 
ficent theory  ;  but,  sir,  according  to  your 
own  woixis,  whatever  is  decided  upon  by 
the  majority  of  the  federal  legislature,  must 
be  submitted  to  for  the  good  of  tho  coun- 
try. I  say  plainly  that  my  political  creed 
is  this  :  that  federation  is  a  greater  good 
than  any  form  of  fiscal  legislation,  what- 
ever it  may  be.  The  union  of  the  people — 
the  union  of  the  colonies — is  to  me  an  im- 
measurably greater  and  higher  aim  than  the 
establishment  of  any  fiscal  policy  whatever. 

Third  day 
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There  is  no  doubt  whatever  that  the  mili- 
tary and  naval  defence  of  Australia  should 
be  intrusted  to  federal  forces  under  one 
command.  The  reason  why  I  pass  lightly 
over  these  matters  is  because  any  ex- 
pression of  opinion  given  now  is  merely  a 
prelude  to  what  will  have  to  be  said  in  a 
much  more  detailed  manner  with  regard 
to  each  of  the  questions  dealt  with  by  the 
resolutions.  What  I  may  call  the  crux  of 
the  whole  matter  is  what  was  said  by  the 
hon.  member,  Sir  Samuel  Grif&th,  with  re- 
gard to  the  powers  to  be  intrusted  to  some 
sort  of  upper  house — call  it  a  senate,  coun- 
cil, or  what  you  will.  I  suppose  we  are 
all  agreed  that  there  must  be  two  cham- 
bers, based  very  much  on  the  principles 
laid  down  in  the  resolutions.  I  should 
strongly  oppose  any  copying  of  the  Cana- 
dian Constitution  as  regards  the  system 
applied  there  of  senators  being  nominated 
by  the  Crown.  I  have  no  doubt  that  there 
were  very  good  reasons  for  it  at  the  time 
when  the  Canadians  adopted  that  principle, 
but  we  are  not  bound  to  simply  follow  any 
analogy  of  the  United  States  or  of  Canada 
or  any  other  country.  We  are  bound  to 
know  all  about  tlieir  systems  by  way  of 
illustration  and  enlightenment,  but  not  to 
slavishly  follow  them.  We  are  here  under 
particular  circumstances,  by  no  means 
analogous  to  those  of  the  American  states 
when  the  conventicm  met  in  Philadelphia 
in  1 787,  nor  have  we  had  the  idea  of  unity 
jjreached  to  us,  as  the  Canadians  have  had 
it  preached  to  them,  and  inculcated  in  them 
dnce  the  time  of  Lord  Durham,  but  which 
took  a  long  time  to  bear  fruit  because  of 
the  different  races  in,  and  the  different  pro- 
vincial relations  of,  Canada.  We  are  in 
the  midst  of  a  much  better  state  of  things. 
Weare  undertaking  federation  deliberately 
without  external  pressure,  without  even 
its  being  forced  on  us  in  any  way  by 
the  consideration  of  events,  except  that 
we  acknowledge  that,  in  the  pure  evolu- 
tion of  events,  if  we  do  not  come  to- 
\Sir  Patrick  Jennings, 


gether  we  must  gradually  fall  asunder.  It 
is  because  I  feel  very  deeply  tliat  we 
ought  to  make  use  of  this  sentiment  of 
union,  and  to  combine  for  common  pur- 
poses as  quickly  as  we  can,  that  I 
think  it  is  expedient,  and  I  am  glad  to 
perceive  that  this  distinguished  assembly 
of  gentlemen  from  all  parts  of  Australia^ 
with  mature  experience,  appear  by  differ- 
ent mental  processes  to  have  arrived  at 
the  conclusion  that  the  one  thing  we  ought 
to  do  while  we  are  in  a  pleasant  frame  of 
mind  is  to  draw  ourselves  together,  make 
a  close  union,  and  not  to  allow  causes  of 
difference  to  arise,  and  be  perpetuated  be- 
tween us,  which  might  in  the  f  utare  drive 
us  further  asunder  and  lead  to  a  state  of 
things  in  which  it  would  be  extremely 
difficult  for  us  to  come  together  again.  I 
have  refrained  from  going  into  matters  of 
detail  as  regards  the  constitution  of  the 
federal  parliament ;  but  I  may  say  that  I 
believe  that  we  shall  be  far  better  off  if  we 
have  a  strong  upper  house  that  will  com- 
mand respect,  and  as  nearly  as  possible 
under  the  circumstances  be  modelled  on 
the  upper  house  of  the  United  Stales 
rather  than  on  the  nominated  oocncil  of 
Canada.  I  firmly  believe  that  the  argu- 
ments used  by  the  hon.  the  Premier  of 
Queensland,  and  so  ably  supported  this 
morning  by  the  hon.  and  learned  member, 
Mr,  Barton,  are  irrefutable,  for  they  take 
into  account  the  two  great  factors  of  the 
situation.  We  want  a  democratic  ground- 
work to  start  upon  ;  but  we  must  acknow- 
ledge the  fact,  if  it  is  a  fact,  that  we  are 
a  union  of  separate  states,  each  having  its 
own  independence.  I  prefer  that  the  upper 
house  should  have  as  much  power  with 
regard  to  taxation  as  has  been  suggested  by 
the  hon.  member,  Sir  Samuel  Griffith,  With 
regard  to  the  constitution  of  the  judiciary, 
I  believe  that  if  we  luid  a  supreme  court 
as  a  high  court  of  appeal  here,  to  deal  with 
all  legal  questions,  ninety -nine  eases  out 
of  every  hundred  would  be  more  speedily 
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and  more  aecuratelj  dealt  with  than  iS. 
they  were  sent  to  the  Privy  Council  at 
home.  YoQ,  sir,  said,  and  I  believe  cor- 
rectly, that  the  Sovere%n  woald  still  be 
the  kead  of  the  supreme  court  of  appeal 
ia England;  and,  if  we  still  have  the  golden 
link  of  the  Crown,  then  the  Sovereign  will 
be  the  head  of  our  jodiciary,  as  she  is  the 
head  of  the  ooort  of  appeal  in  England.  I 
regvffd  these  resolutions  as  being  sugges- 
tive ;  and  if,  in  the  course  of  their  elabora- 
tion, ly  in  my  poor,  humble  way,  can  do 
anything  to  promote  their  discussion  in 
Boeh  a  manner  as  to  tend  to  a  speedy  and 
adequate  settlement  of  the  question  we 
have  in  hand,  I  shall  be  most  happy  to  do 
so.  We  are  all  labouring  for  one  purpose ; 
we  are  sH  intensely  animated  by  the  idea  - 
that  we  OQgfat,  at  least,  to  attempt  to  bring 
about  a  union  as  well  and  as  early  as  pos- 
sible. I  hope  tiaat  this  will  be  the  animat- 
ing principle  wliich  will  guide  us  through- 
out our  discnafiions,  and  that,  whatever 
difftf«ioes  of  c^Mnion  may  arise,  we  shall 
bear  in  mind  the  fact  that  we  have  one 
eommoB  object  to  attain,  and  that  now  is 
the  time  to  attain  it. 
Motion  (by  Colonel  Shith)  agreed  to : 
That  the  debate  be  now  adjoomed. 

OoBventiMi  adjoamed  at  4*20  p.m. 


MONDAY,  9  MARCH,  1S9L 


The  BoO— Western  Austiali*— The  Hon.  WilliAm  Shielt^ 
Federal  Oonetitatlon  (foarth  day's  debate). 


The  Pbesident  took  the  chair  at  11  a.m. 

THE  ROIX. 
The  Honorable  Henry  John  Wrixon, 
Q.O.,  M.P.,  a  del^ate  of  Victoria,  and  the 
Honoimhie  John  Forrest,  C.M.G.,  M.P., 
the  Honorable  William  Edward  Marmion, 
M.P.,  the  Honorable  Sir  James  George 
LeeSteere,  Kt,  M.P.,  the  Honorable  John 
Arthur  Wright,  M.L.C.,  the  Honorable 


John  Winthrop  Hackett,  M.L.C.,  Alex- 
ander Forrest,  Esq.,  M.P.,  and  William 
Thorley  Lot  on,  Esq.,  M,P.,  delegates  of 
Western  Australia,  subscribed  the  roll 

WESTERN  AUSTRALIA. 

The  PiussiDKirr :  I  believe  that  I  shall 
only  express  the  feeling  of  every  delegate 
of  the  older  colonies  in  taking  this 
opportunity  to  welcome  the  delegates 
from  Western  Australia.  Western  Aus- 
tralia, with  her  great  future  all  un- 
veiled before  her,  is  the  latest  to  come  into 
the  family  of  free  states  in  Australia,  and 
her  service  to  us  is  eminently  great,  be- 
cause she  completes  now  the  circle  within 
which,  so  far  as  the  soil  of  Australia  exr 
tends,  there  is  only  one  form  of  govern- 
ment We  have  all  intensely  sympathised 
with  her  in  her  efforts  to  obtain  a  free 
constitution,  and  we  rejoice  in  the  achieve- 
ment of  what  we  believe  will  be  a  greitt 
boon  to  her.  In  coming  to  this  Conven- 
tion i^e  comes  not  simply  as  a  delegation, 
but  she  comes  to  lend  her  assistance  as  one 
of  the  first  acts  in  her  new,  free  existence. 
I  am  quite  sure  I  can  say  on  behalf  o£ 
evory  one  of  the  dder  colonies,  that  we 
welcome  her  without  any  stint,  and  with 
the  utmost  cordiality. 

Mr.  J.  FOEREST :  Mr.  President  and 
gentlemen, — On  behalf  of  the  colony  of 
Western  Australia,  I  most  sincerely  thank 
you  for  your  kindly  welcome  to  us  on  this 
great  occasion.  I  hope  that  the  admission 
of  Western  Australia  into  the  group  of 
self-governing  colonies  of  this  continent 
may  tend  to  the  general  advantage  of  this 
portion  of  her  Majesty's  dominions,  and 
that  it  will  prove  the  commencement  of  a 
greater  measure  of  prosperity  for  us.  As 
the  President  has  remarked,  Western  Aus- 
tralia ia  yet  in  its  infancy  as  regards  the 
development  of  its  resources,  and  the  ex- 
tent of  its  political  institutions.  I  can 
only  express  the  hope  that  as  time  goes 
on  we  shall  grow  in  material  wealth,  and 
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that  we  shall  enjoy  a  proportionate  po- 
litical development ;  also  that  the  colony 
will  so  conduct  her  affairs  as  a  member  of 
the  self-governing  colonies  of  Australia  as 
will  in  no  way  detract  from  that  high  posi- 
tion Australia  has  attained  as  a  loyal  and 
progressive  portion  of  her  Majesty's  do- 
minions. 

THE  HON.  WILLIAM  SHIELS. 
The  President  :  I  desire  to  bring  under 
the  notice  of  the  Convention  a  matter 
which,  I  think,  should  be  dealt  with  at 
once  before  we  proceed  with  our  ordinary 
business.  It  will  be  recollected  that  the 
Attorney-General  of  Victoria,  the  Hon. 
William  Shiels,  subscribed  the  roll  and 
took  his  seat  on  this  Convention,  under  a 
commission  issued  by  the  Govemor-in- 
Council  in  the  absence  of  the  Hon.  Henry 
John  Wrixon,  who  had  been  formally 
elected  to  a  seat  on  the  Convention.  It 
has  been  represented  to  me,  not  by  the 
Hon.  James  Munro,  the  leader  of  the  pre- 
sent Government  in  Victoria,  but  by  mem- 
bers of  the  late  Government  in  Victoria, 
that  it  would  be  very  grateful  to  them  if 
the  Hon.  William  Shiels,  notwithstanding 
that  the  number  of  delegates  allotted  to 
each  colony  would  be  exceeded,  could  still 
be  allowed  to  sit  in  the  Convention  with 
the  understanding  that  he  would  not 
vote  in  any  division.  The  reason  for  con- 
ceding this  much  to  Victoria  is  to  me 
very  obvious.  By  some  overeight  when 
the  delegates  were  elected  by  Parliament, 
there  was,  I  believe,  no  member  of  the 
government  elected  beside  the  Prime  Min- 
ister, Mr.  Munro,  and  unless  Mr.  Shiels 
be  allowed  the  privilege  of  remaining  upon 
the  understanding  that  he  will  not  take 
part  in  the  voting,  the  Prime  Minister  of 
Victoria  will  be  left  without  a  colleague 
in  his  government,  and  it  seems  on  that 
account  reasonable  if  the  Convention  can 
concede  so  much  that  Mr.  Shiels  should 
be  allowed  to  remain  upon  the  condition 
I  suggest,  notwithstanding  that  the  roll 
[Mr.  J.  Forrest. 


has  now  been  signed  by  the  late  attorney- 
general,  who  was  formally  appointed  as 
one  of  the  delegates.  With  regard  to 
voting,  perhaps  I  may  be  permitted  to 
say,  as  the  question  arises  now,  that  it  is 
my  fervent  trust  that  there  will  be  no 
voting  throughout  the  sittings  of  this  Con- 
vention. Unless  we  can  by  some  manner 
or  other  come  to  an  agreement  without 
dividing,  the  ayes  to  the  right  and  the  noes 
to  the  left  of  the  rhair,  there  will  be  less 
prospect  of  ultimate  concord  in  our  views. 
I  trust  that  after  a  fair  comparison  of 
our  views,  and  that  fair  conflict  of  rea- 
son which  is  one  of  the  chief  objects  of  the 
present  debate,  we  shall  contrive  to  come 
to  our  conclusions  without  being  divided 
by  direct  voting  for  the  ayes  and  for  the 
noes.  But  my  object  now  is  to  ask  tlie 
assent  of  the  Convention  to  Mr.  Shiels  re- 
maining, on  the  condition  that  he  will  not 
take  part  in  any  voting  that  may  arise. 

Mr.  Abbott  :  At  an  earlier  stage  of 
our  proceedings,  I  intended  to  direct  the 
attention  of  the  Convention  to  the  fact  of 
Mr.  Shiels  being  here  at  all.  It  was  only 
out  of  courtesy,  I  take  it,  to  the  present 
Government  of  Victoria  that  he  was  al- 
lowed to  take  a  seat  in  the  Convention 
when  he  did,  and  I  think  the  suggestion 
now  made,  that  he  should  he  allowed  to 
take  a  seat  here,  without  any  powers  and 
privileges  whatever,  is  not  reasonable  or 
warranted  by  th  e  circu  m  stances.  We  have 
not  to  consider  political  changes  which  may 
have  taken  place  in  other  colonies,  and 
which  have  led  to  the  head  of  the  present 
Administration  in  Victoria  being  with- 
out one  of  his  law  advisers.  When  the 
election  of  delegates  to  this  Convention 
was  made  by  the  Victorian  legislature, 
that  legislature  should  have  taken  all 
these  matters  into  consideration,  and  the 
inconvenience  of  there  not  being  a  law 
adviser  of  the  incoming  government  here 
rests,  not  with  the  Convention  or  with  the 
late  administration  in  Victoria,  but  entirely 
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^  ith  the  legislature.  I  admit  that  it  would 
have  been  well  had  the  Premier  of  Vic- 
toria had  with  him  some  law  officer ;  but 
as  the  legislature  itself,  which  created  the 
dc4egates,  did  not  say  that  he  should  be 
placed  in  that  position,  I  think  it  would 
be  very  improper  indeed  for  this  Conven- 
tion to  allow  any  gentleman  to  sit  among 
ns  who  would  be  legally  a  stranger  to  us. 
If  this  position  be  conceded  to  Mr.  Shiels, 
wliy  should  not  the  gentlemen  who  repre- 
feent  theOpposition  partyin  our  own  legisla- 
ture claim  the  right  to  have  a  legal  adviser 
Kitting  with  them  1  On  the  first  day  on 
which  the  Convention  sat,  when  I  saw  Mr. 
Shiels  enter  the  chamber  and  take  his 
seat,  it  was  my  intention  to  direct  the  at- 
tention of  the  Convention  to  the  fact  that, 
in  my  opinion,  he  had  no  legal  right  to  be 
here;  but  some  of  the  delegates  pointed 
oat  to  me  that  it  would  appear  discour- 
teous to  the  Victorian  Government  to 
take  the  objection,  and  for  that  reason  I 
abstained.  New  South  Wales  and  Victoria 
— I  do  not  know  whether  the  step  was 
taken  in  the  other  colonies — on  the  eve 
o£  the  prorogation  of  their  parliaments, 
passed  a  resolution  which  was  moved  by 
leave  without  notice.  On  the  18th  De- 
cember, for  instance,  in  the  Victorian 
Legislative  Assembly,  on  the  motion  of 
Mr.  Shiels  himself,  the  following  resolu- 
tion was  passed  : — 

That  darijig  the  absence  of  any  representative 
of  this  colony  on  the  National  Convention  to  be 
held  in  Sydney  in  March,  1891,  or  in  the  event 
of  any  vacancy  by  death,  resignation,  or  other- 
wise on  snch  representation,  the  Governor,  with 
the  advice  of  the  Executive  Council,  is  hereby 
empowered  to  appoint  a  member  of  the  Legis- 
lative Coancil  or  the  Legislative  Assembly,  as 
the  case  may  be,  to  act  as  representative  of  this 
colony  on  such  Convention,  or  to  fill  such 
\  acancy. 

A  similar  resolution  was  moved  and  passed 
here  with  the  exception  that  no  provision 
was  made  for  the  absence  of  any  representa- 
tive. It  appears  to  me  that  the  resolution 
I  have  read  is  so  broad  that  if  Mr.  Shiels 
I 


could  come  in  under  a  general  commission 
and  take  the  seat  of  Mr.  Wrixon,  who  was 
absent  for  a  few  days  when  the  Conven- 
tion met,  it  would  be  quite  proper  for  him 
to  come  in  and  take  the  seat  of  any  gentle- 
man representing  Victoria  who  might  be 
absent  for  one  day  or  one  hour.  The  com- 
mission itself  appears  to  me  a  most  in- 
formal document,  inasmuch  as  it  contem- 
plates a  vacancy  which  had  not  arisen.  It 
is  dated,  I  find,  on  the  24th  February, 
whereas  the  Convention  did  not  sit  until 
the  2nd  of  March.  At  the  time  of  its 
issue,  therefore,  there  could  have  been  no 
vacancy  upon  the  Convention.  Notwith- 
standing that  a  general  commission  was 
issued  to  Mr.  Shiels  to  take  a  seat  as  a 
delegate  by  reason  of  the  absence  of  any 
representative,  I  take  it  that  the  As- 
sembly of  Victoria  and  the  Assembly  of 
this  colony  never  contemplated  that  any 
person  should  hold  a  general  commission 
to  take  a  seat  here  whenever  a  vacancy 
occurred.  That,  however,  may  be  beside 
the  question ;  but  I  strongly  object  to 
any  gentleman  being  allowed  to  sit  in  this 
Convention,  he  himself  not  being  a  dele- 
gate. If  Mr.  Munro  wishes  to  consult 
this  gentleman,  and  I  admit  that  it  is 
highly  inconvenient  for  the  Premier  of 
the  neighbouring  colony  not  to  have,  as 
one  of  his  colleagues,  one  of  the  law  officers 
of  the  Government,  there  are  means  by 
which  he  can  consult  with  him.  Mr.  Shiels 
will  be  admitted  to  any  one  of  the  rooms  in 
the  precincts  of  the  chamber,  and  can  in  that 
way  obtain  access  to  Mr.  Munro ;  but  I 
protest  against  his  sitting  in  the  Convention 
when  he  is  not  a  member  of  it. 

Mr.  McNRO :  The  President  correctly 
stated  the  case  when  he  mentioned  that  it 
v/as  not  I  who  brought  this  matter  under 
his  notice.  I  have  not  interfered  in  the 
matter  either  directly  or  indirectly. 

The  President  :  If  the  hon.  member 
w^ill  pardon  me  for  a  moment,  I  think  it  is 
right  to  say  that  the  matter  was  brought 
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under  my  notice  by  the  Hon.  Henry  JoHn 
Wrixon,  the  late  Attorney-General  of  Vic- 
toria. 

Mr.  MuNRO:  What  I  wish  to  say  is 
this  :  that  I  know  Mr.  Shicls  would  not 
take  a  seat  upon  the  Convention  unless 
he  were  invited  to  do  so  by  the  unanimous 
vote  of  its  members.  An  objection  being 
now  raised,  it  is  quite  understood  that  Mr. 
Shiels  would  not,  under  the  circumstances, 
take  a  seat  upon  the  Convention. 

FEDERAL  CONSTITUTION. 

FOURTH  day's  DEBATE. 

Debate  resumed  on  resolutions  proposed 
by  Sir  Henry  Parkes  {vide  page  23). 

Colonel  SMITH  :  I  hope,  sir,  it  will 
not  be  considered  out  of  place  if  I,  as  one 
of  the  oldest  members  of  the  Parliament 
of  Victoria,  offer  to  you  my  congratula- 
tions upon  the  position  you  now  occupy. 
I  think  I  am  uttering,  not  only  my  own 
sentiments,  but  also  those  of  every  mem- 
ber of  the  Convention,  when  I  express  the 
hope  that  you  will  live  sufficiently  long  to 
see  the  consummation  of  the  work  which 
has  been  so  well  begun,  and  that  you  will 
be  in  a  position  to  advise  those  who  are 
intrusted  with  the  working  of  the  new 
constitution  when  it  comes  into  operation* 
I  intend  in  my  observations  to  follow  the 
example  so  well  set  by  the  premiers  of 
several  of  the  colonies,  notably  the  Pre- 
mier of  Victoria  and  the  Premier  of  South 
Australia,  in  making  my  remarks  as  brief 
as  pospibla  Now,  I  have  been  consider- 
ing since  the  debate  began,  that  one  fact, 
that  is,  that  every  speaker  who  has  ad- 
dressed the  Convention  has  taken  it  as  a 
matter  settled,  as  a  question  that  has  been 
disposed  of,  that  is,  that  we  have  met,  not 
for  the  purpose  of  considering  whether  we 
shall  have  federation  or  not,  but  to  settle 
the  terms  on  which  federation  shall  be 
carried  out  That  is  a  very  pleasing  fact, 
because,  as  far  as  I  have  been  able  to 
ascertain,  there  has  been  no  particular  en- 
[The  PresidenL 


thusiasm  amongst  the  people  of  the  various 
colonies  on  the  question.  When  the  reso- 
lutions passed  by  the  conference  in  Mel- 
bourne had  permeated  the  whole  of  the 
colonies,  no  public  meetings  were  held  in 
opposition  to  those  resolutions,  and,  there- 
fore, I  take  it,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned, 
we  are  not  here  to  deal  with  the  pre- 
liminary question  as  to  the  expediency 
of  federation.  I  feel,  as  other  gentle- 
men have  felt  in  addressing  this  Conven- 
tiouy  that  the  proposal  has  been  accepted 
by  Australia,  provided  that  the  tenu» 
which  we  are  met  to  settle  will  be  just  and 
equitable  to  each  colony.  Therefore,  I 
now  intend  merely  to  address  myself  to 
three  questions :  First,  defence ;  second, 
the  fiscal  question  ;  and  third,  the  powers 
of  the  new  senate  which  it  is  proposed 
shall  be  created.  With  regard  to  the 
question  of  defence,  whether  we  do  or 
not  come  to  real,  sterling,  and  settled 
terms,  I  hope  we  shall  take  into  con- 
sideration the  subject  of  defence.  I  ven- 
ture to  say  that  we  would  not  occupy 
the  position  we  do  to-day  if  it  had  not  been 
for  that  question,  because  I  believe  it  was 
the  report  of  Major-General  Edwards  to 
you,  sir,  that  induced  you  to  take  the 
prominent  and  active  part  that  joa  have 
taken  in  bringing  this  Convention  into 
existence,  and  in  urging  the  various  colo- 
nies to  join,  not  only  for  the  purpose  of 
defence,  but  for  fiscal  union,  and  all  the 
ether  general  purposes  for  which  dominions 
are  established.  I  have  been  a  volunteer 
officer  myself  for  about  a  quarter  of  a 
century,  although  I  have  not  had  the  ad- 
vantage enjoyed  by  the  hon.  member,  Cap- 
tain Russell,  of  seeing  much  active  service. 
Still  I  have  ascertained  sufficient  to  enable 
me  to  judge  properly  as  to  the  system  th«it 
ought  to  bo  adopted  with  regard  to  the 
defences  of  Australia.  I  thought  it  my 
duty  before  coming  to  this  Convention  to 
ask  for  the  opinions  of  officers  of  the  forces 
in  the  colony  I  represent.     I  have  in  my 
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possession  a  document  which  I  intend  to 
get  printed,  in  order  to  present  it  to  each 
member  of  the  Convention.  It  is  not  ex- 
actly a  report,  but  more  of  a  memorandum, 
bj  a  very  old  naval  officer  in  Victoria, 
CapUun  Fullerton,  who  has  command  of 
the  Kaval  Brigade  there.  I  believe  that 
5K>mft  of  the  suggestions  therein  contained 
vill  commend  themselves  to  the  judgment 
of  members  of  the  Convention,  because, 
whatever  else  we  do,  if  the  colonies,  leav- 
ing J^ew  Zealand  out  of  the  question  at 
present,  do  not  join  freely  and  promptly, 
they  will  be  comparatively  helpless  with- 
out any  general  scheme  of  defence.  I  be- 
lieve that  in  this  memorandum  willbefound 
a  sdieme  which  will  cany  out  the  idea  ex- 
pressed by  the  hon.  member,  Mr.  Deakin, 
that  is,  that  we  should  have  a  standingarmy 
consisting  of  the  smallest  poasible  number, 
hot  which  could  bo  enlarged  at  any  time 
when  required.  Such  a  scheme  would 
commend  itself  to  the  judgment  of  all  the 
people  of  Australasia.  If  federation  is 
carried  out  we  shall  have  a  population  of 
more  than  3,600,000  people.  It  is  not 
suggested  that  we  should  have  more  than 
one  soldier  out  of  every  one  hundred  of 
population,  which  would^give  us  a  stand- 
ing army  of  36,000  men  who  would  be 
under  control  at  the  one  time.  Consider- 
ing that  we  have  in  the  colonies  600,000 
men  of  what  is  called  the  soldier's  age,  that 
is,  between  the  ages  of  20  and  45,  who, 
in  an  emergency,  could  be  called  upon  to 
undergo  a  reasonable  amount  of  drill  and 
be  called  upon  to  serve  if  required,  the 
mere  knowledge  of  such  a  fact  will  consti- 
tute in  itself  a  very  important  defence.  I 
do  not  wish  to  dwell  largely  on  this  point, 
except  that  I  hope  the  Convention  will 
think  it  of  sufficient  importance  to  ap- 
point a  committee  not  so  much  for  the  pur- 
pose of  bringing  up  an  exhaustive  report 
as  to  collect  the  evidence  which  the  various 
members  of  the  Convention  may  have  in 
their  possession  on  the  subject.     The  com- 


mittee I  suggest  could  bring  up  a  report 
with  regard  to  the  insertion  of  a  special 
clause  in  the  constitution  act,  which  wo 
are  here  for  the  purpose  of  preparing.  I 
have  heard  many  members  of  the  Conven- 
tion say  that  they  are  free-traders.  Now, 
I  feel  bound  to  say,  as  representing  one  of 
the  largest  constituencies  in  Victoria,  not 
only  a  large  mining  constituency,  but  a 
manufacturing  constituency 

Mr.  CuTHBERT  :  Where  ? 

Colonel  SMITH  :  A  place  called  Bal- 
larat.  I  tliought  the  hon.  member,  Mr. 
Cuthbert,  knew  that  place,  as  he  has 
lived  there  for  thirty  years,  but  perhi^s 
he  only  knows  part  of  the  constituency 
and  not  the  whole.  I  am  a  protecticmist 
from  conviction,  the  same  as  you,  sir, 
are  a  free-trader  from  conviction,  and  I 
have  a  duty  to  perform,  that  is,  to  see 
that  if  this  question  of  federation  is  settled 
it  shall  be  done  in  a  way  which  will  be 
just  and  equitable  to  the  colony  I  repre 
sent,  as  well  as  to  the  other  colonies  which 
may  join.  Under  these  circumstances,  I 
read  with  very  great  interest  the  report  of 
the  speeches  that  were  delivered  in  the 
conference  at  Melbourne  last  year.  I  was 
very  much  surprised  to  find  that  when- 
ever any  member  of  that  conference  ap- 
proached the  fiscal  question  he  appeared 
to  fight  shy  of  it.  It  reminded  me  very 
much  of  the  sword  dance  which  I  have 
seen  on  one  or  two  occasions  on  St  An- 
drew's Day,  when  the  performers  seemed 
to  be  very  much  afraid  of  touching  the 
real  question,  without  the  settlement  of 
which  the  labours  on  any  conference  are 
hopeless.  That  is  to  say,  unless  there  is 
some  reasonable  settlement  in  connection 
with  those  interests  which  have  sprung 
up  in  Victoria  and  in  other  colonies — 
which  are  springing  up  in  South  Australia 
as  well  as  in  this  colony  of  New  South 
Wales — and  unlesssome  reasonable  guaran- 
tee is  given  to  the  people  in  those  colonies 
that  their  interests  are  not  to  be  sacrificwl 
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— unless  some  reasonable  compromise  is 
arranged  on  that  question — I  doubt  very 
much  whether  I  shall  be  able  to  persuade 
ray  constituents  to  join  a  federation  of  the 
kind  proposed.  I  want  hon.  members  who 
intend  to  address  the  Convention  to  say 
if  they  are  able  to  meet  that  diflSculty.  I 
want  them  to  explain  how  it  will  be  just 
and  equitable  to  Victoria  if  the  millions 
of  money  (I  am  speaking  within  the  mark) 
which  have  been  invested  in  manufactures 
there  are  to  be  sacrificed,  it  may  be  at  one 
fell  swoop,  without  any  notice  whatever. 
That  would  not  be  just  and  equitable  to  the 
small  colony  of  Victoria.  As  I  ha^'e  said, 
at  the  previous  conference  all  the  mem- 
bers fought  shy  of  that  question  except 
one  hon.  member,  to  whom  I  give  credit 
for  plunging  into  the  arena  and  striking 
right  and  left,  without  any  mercy.  I 
refer  to  the  Premier  of  South  Austra- 
lia, Mr.  Playford.  Most  of  all  he  struck 
the  small  colony  of  Victoria  for  erect- 
ing what  he  termed  barriers.  Let  me 
tell  him  that  in  my  judgment  South  Aus- 
tralia has  everything  to  gain  from  Vic- 
toria, while  Victoria  has  very  little  to  gain 
from  South  Australia.  If  there  is  any 
danger,  although  I  do  not  think  there  is 
much  danger,  to  be  feared  by  South  Aus- 
tralia, it  will  not  come  from  Victoria,  but 
from  a  much  more  powerful  neighbour* — 
from  a  colony  teeming  with  natural  re- 
sources, with  a  large  population  ;  a  colony 
which  possesses  not  only  great  natural  re- 
sources, but  also  the  one  commodity  which 
gives  command  to  a  large  extent  of  all 
manufacturing  industries.  I  allude  to  the 
black  diamonds  of  Newcastle.  Every  one 
knows  that  coal  is  as  the  breath  of  life  to 
manufacturing  enterprise  all  the  world 
over.  As  far  as  Victoria  is  concerned,  we 
are  prepared  to  risk  whatever  danger  there 
may  be.  We  are  prepared  to  enter  into 
fair,  reasonable,  and  friendly  competition 
with  any  of  the  colonies.  Speaking  for 
my  district,  we  entertain  the  most  friendly 
[Colonel  Smith, 


and  kindly  feeling  towards  our  mother 
colony.  I  know  Ballarat  boys  all  over 
Sydney,  and  most  of  them  are  doing  very 
well.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  inhabi- 
tants of  these  colonies  are  being  bound  to- 
gether by  that  crimson  thread  of  which  yon, 
sir,  spoke  when  addressing  yourself  to  this 
subject  in  Melbourne — with  the  strongest 
and  best  of  all  ties — the  ties  of  respect, 
love,  and  affection.  Victoria  will  be  quite 
willing  to  risk  all  the  consequences  of  this 
union,  and  of  removing  all  the  barriers  be- 
tween the  various  colonies,  provided  fii-st 
that  it  is  dealt  with  in  a  just  and  equitable 
manner.  That  is  the  point  to  which  1 
wish  hon.  members  to  come.  We  are  pre- 
pared for  compromise ;  but  the  compro- 
mise must  not  be  all  on  the  one  side.  You 
must  not  expect  us  to  give  everything, 
and  get  nothing  in  return.  We  are  pre- 
pai*ed  to  give  and  take  to  a  fair  and 
reasonable  extent ;  but  the  federation  must 
be  on  such  terms  that  our  people  will  not 
be  sacrificed.  Our  people,  who  have  been 
building  up  industries,  in  many  instances 
in  the  face  of  enormous  difficulties,  can- 
not be  lightly  sacrificed  in  any  arrange- 
ment which  may  ultimately  be  arrived  at. 
I  have  strong  hopes  that  the  membera  of 
this  Convention,  as  a  whole,  will  adopt 
the  policy  which  has  already  been  adopted 
in  every  country  which  has  federated.  In 
America  we  know  the  extremes  to  which 
protection  has  gone.  What  has  been  the 
result?  I  find  from  statistics  that  the 
United  States  is  already  producing  more 
iron  in  a  raw  state  than  is  Great  Britain. 
She  is  already  producing  nearly  half  as 
much  again  of  Bessemer  steel  as  Great 
Britain  produces ;  she  is  already  produc- 
ing nearly  twice  as  many  steel  rails  as  are 
produced  in  Great  Britain ;  and  besides, 
under  her  protective  system,  the  United 
States  not  only  feeds  her  own  people,  but 
she  also  sends  enormous  quantities  of  sur- 
plus produce  to  all  parts  of  the  world. 
Twenty-six  per  cent,  of  her  population  are 
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engaged  in  agricaltural  pursuits,  and  they 
grow  one-fourth  of  the  whole  produce  of 
the  world.  Twenty- three  per  cent,  of 
the  population  are  engaged  in  manufac- 
tures, so  that,  taking  the  population  of  the 
United  States  at  60,000,000  we  find  that 
there  are  15,000,000  engaged  in  agricul- 
tural pursuits,  and  about  14,000,000  in 
manufacturing  pursuits.  The  result  is 
that  the  United  States  at  this  moment  is 
in  advance  of  the  whole  civilised  world 
with  regard  to  agricultural  produce  and 
manufactures.  I  will  take  as  another  ex- 
ample the  Germanic  empire.  Before  the 
Germans  federated  they  had  a  very  loose 
fiscal  system;  but  in  the  year  1879,  eleven 
years  ago,  they  established  a  strong  pro- 
tective tariff.  In,  the  years  1878-79  their 
revenue  from  customs  was  less  than 
.£6,000,000.  In  the  year  1889,  ten  years 
afterwards,  their  revenue  from  customs 
had  risen  from  £6,000,000  to  £26,000,000, 
while  the  revenue  from  railways,  post  and 
telegraphs,  and  other  sources,  had  increased 
nearly  twofold.  In  every  part  of  the 
empire  new  life,  and  spirit,  and  enter- 
prise were  infused.  And  now  I  come  to 
the  most  recent  example  :  that  is  Canada. 
After  federation,  the  very  first  thing  which 
the  Dominion  did  was  to  establish  protec- 
tion against  the  rest  of  the  world,  while 
trade  between  the  various  colonies  was 
made  perfectly  free,  as  we  propose  to  make 
it  to-day.  In  1879,  the  very  same  year 
that  the  Germanic  empire  established  its 
protectionist  policy,  Canada  imposed  a 
strong  protective  tariff  imposing  duties 
from  12  per  cent,  to  20  per  cent,  on  im- 
ports, and  on  some  manufactured  goods  it 
was  as  high  as  35  per  cent.  The  result 
was  that  the  internal  resources  of  Canada 
have  been  developed  to  a  high  degree,  and 
production  in  almost  every  branch  has  been 
increased  to  an  enormous  extent.  I  quote 
these  facts  to  show  that  every  portion  of 
the  world  that  has  entered  into  federation 
has  almost  invariably  adopted  the  same 


fiscal  policy.  We  must  remember  that 
Victoria  and  South  Australia  have  estab- 
lished protective  policies.  I  was  very  glad 
to  hear  the  following  statement  made  by 
Sir  Thomas  Mcllwraith  in  his  speech  last 
week  : — 

We  must  proceed  on  the  supposition  that  there 
will  Ix)  free- trade  amongst  the  various  colonica 
and  protection  against  the  world.  I  believe  the 
opinion  of  the  colonies  in  general  lb  that  this 
would  be  a  good  national  Australian  policy,  and 
it  is  one  in  which  I  thoroughly  believe. 

I  was  very  pleased,  indeed,  to  hear  such  a 
statement  made  by  a  representative  from 
the  great  colony  of  Queensland,  and  from  a 
gentleman  occupying  the  position  that  tho 
lion,  member.  Sir  Tliomas  Mcllwraith,  oc- 
cupies there.  That  is  a  policy  in  which  I 
thoroughly  believe  also  ;  and  before  this  de- 
bate closes  I  should  like  to  hear  some  lead- 
ing gentlemen,  who  may  hold  partially  or 
wholly  the  views  which  I  hold  on  this  ques- 
tion, explain  to  us  in  what  way  Victoria  is 
to  be  treated  if  she  is  to  be  treated  justly 
and  equitably  in  dealing  with  this  question. 
I  shall  now  pass  from  this  bi*anch  of  tho 
subject,  because  I  think  I  have  stated 
fairly,  though  briefly,  the  salient  points  as 
they  affect  the  colony  of  Victoria.  Con- 
sidering the  statement  made  by  Sir 
Thomas  Mcllwraith  on  behalf  of  Queens- 
land, and  the  fact  that  South  Australia 
has  adopted  a  similar  policy,  I  think 
we  shall  find  that  if  we  are  to  come  to  & 
fair  and  equitable  settlement  of  this  ques- 
tion tlie  case,  as  I  have  put  it,  will  have 
to  be  considered.  But  my  hope  is  this  : 
In  consultation  with  some  of  my  friends  I 
thought  that  if  we  sent  to  the  senate  a 
bill,  part  of  which  was  for  the  purpose  of 
establishing  free-trade  and  doing  away 
with  the  existing  barriers  between  the 
different  colonies,  and  another  part  was 
for  the  adoption  of  a  fiscal  system,  that 
that  measure  being  as  it  were  a  money 
bill,  there  would  be  no  interference  with  it 
on  the  part  of  the  senate.  Bat  on  tho 
last  day  we  met  almost  every  delegate  who 
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rose  in  his  place  advocated  co-ordinate 
powers  for  the  senate,  and  the  member 
who  led  off  in  this  direction  with  great 
ability  was  Sir  Samuel  Griffith.  What 
did  that  hon.  member  say  ?  He  said  that 
we  could  not  free  the  existing  barriers 
between  the  colonies  and  do  without  the 
revenue  thus  provided  until  we  had  first 
established  a  fiscal  system  ;  and  I  venture 
to  say  that  must  be  the  case.  We  cannot 
abolish  the  revenues  we  are  now  receiving 
until  we  have  provided  something  in  their 
place.  Therefore,  I  take  it  that  before  the 
dominion  parliament  could  deal  with  the 
question  of  freeing  the  barriers  the  fiscal 
policy  would  first  have  to  be  dealt  with, 
because  revenue  would  have  to  be  provided. 
Therefore,  I  hope  that  the  question  may  be 
dealt  with  in  that  way.  As  far  as  Yic- 
toria  is  concerned,  I  venture  to  express  the 
opinion  that  we  are  quite  prepared  that  the 
borders  shall  be  free  if  a  reasonable  amount 
of  protection  against  the  rest  of  the  world 
is  first  placed  upon  the  statute-book.  That 
is  the  policy  of  Canada  ;  it  is  the  policy 
of  America,  and  also  of  the  Germanic 
empire,  and  it  ought  to  be  our  policy.  I 
do  not  ask  for  any  particular  condition 
beyond  this;  I  have  no  right  to  stand 
here  in  this  Convention  and  say  that  we 
-will  join  and  go  hand  in  hand  with  you, 
except  on  terms  that  are  just  and  equit- 
able to  the  colony  I  represent,  I  put  that 
in  a  fair  and  common-sense  way  to  every 
delegate  present.  I  only  hope  that  hon, 
members  will  deal  with  this  question  fairly. 
I  know  there  are  difficulties  about  the 
senate,  and  without  desiring  to  force  upon 
the  Convention  any  views  of  mine,  I 
should  like  to  add  my  quota  to  the  solu- 
tion of  the  difficulty.  The  senate  will 
probably  consist  of  about  nine  representa- 
tives from  each  colony.  Western  Austra- 
lia can  take  its  nine,  and  Tasmania  can 
take  its  nine,  because  the  senate  should 
not  be  a  body  which  would  simply  say  we 
will  accept  this,  or  we  will  not  accept  it. 
\Colonel  Smith, 


It  should  be  a  sort  of  judicial  conven- 
tion, something  more  in  the  character  of 
a  body  of  advice,  and  I  would  suggest 
that  instead  of  being  elected  from  tlie 
general  body  of  the  electors  in  the  dif- 
ferent colonies,  which  would  be  a  very- 
costly  proceeding,  they  should  be  elected 
by  the  twohousesof  each  parliament.  Take 
the  colonies  of  Victoria,  New  South  Wales, 
or  Western  Australia,  and  divide  them 
each  into  nine  electorates,  how  could  anv 
man  ]>os8ibly  conte&t  a  seat  in  such  an  ex- 
tensive electorate  except  at  an  enormous 
cost  ?  I  do  not  think  that  the  body  which 
is  to  be  over  all  the  other  parliaments 
should  be  constituted  in  that  way.  I 
think  that  each  colony  should  bring  its 
two  houses  of  parliament  together,  and  that 
they  should  elect  the  members  of  the 
senate.  This  would  not  be  a  costly  pro- 
ceeding, and  though  the  number  of  elec- 
tors, so  to  speak,  would  be  small,  still  the 
senate  would  virtually  be  the  elected  of 
the  people,  as  we  are  in  this  Convention. 
We  are  the  elect  of  the  elect,  and  they 
would  also  be  the  elect  of  the  elect  of  the 
various  colonies.  I  think  that  is  one  solu- 
tion of  the  difficulty.  If  this  question  is  to 
be  satisfactorily  settled,  wo  must  endeavour 
to  find  remedies  for  the  difficulties  that  are 
involved.  The  hon.  member.  Sir  Samuel 
Griffith,  raised  a  number  of  difficulties,  but 
he  did  not  suggest  a  way  out  of  them^not 
very  clearly — and  I  have  gone  over  his 
speech  very  carefully.  But  he  did  say  this : 
that  before  we  can  abolish  our  present  re- 
venue we  must  raise  some  other  revenue. 
That  was  practically  what  the  hon.  gentle- 
man said,  if  not  in  those  words.  The  Pre- 
mier of  Sou  th  A  ustralia,  Mr.  Play  ford,  raised 
another  difficulty.  He  pointed  out  that 
perhaps  two  colonies — this  was  another 
shot  at  Victoria,  which  I  hope  we  shall 
get  over — he  pointed  out  that  New  South 
Wales  and  Victoria  might  join  together 
and  form  a  government,  ignoring  all  the 
other  colonies.     That  appeared  to  me  to 
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be  a  very  fair  and  reasonable  objection  to 
take,  and  having  thought  the  matter  out, 
I  think  I  can  with  due  respect  offer  a  so- 
lution here  also.     If  the  dominion  parlia- 
ment is  to  have  a  career  of  great  usefulness, 
and  give  satisfaction  to  all  the  colonies,  it 
ought  to  be  a  thoroughly  representative 
body , and  I  see  no  objection  to  imposing  the 
condition  that  each  colony  should  have  at 
least  one  representative  in  the  government. 
Tasmania  should  have  one,  and  Western 
Australia  one;  and,  perhaps,  we  migl\t 
concede  two  to  South  Australia,  Yictoria, 
and  New  South  Wales.    A  government  so 
formed  would  not  be  a  very  large  one,  and 
^rcnld  consist  only  of  about  nine  members. 
We  were  told  by  the  hon.  member,  Mr. 
Deakin,  that  the  dominion  roust  be  estab- 
lisbed  on  the  old  and  broad  lines  of  the 
Cnglish  Constitution,  that  we  must  have 
party   in   the    dominion   just  the    same 
jis  we  have  party  in  the  different  colonies. 
Is  ow,  I  think  it  worth  while  considering 
vhether  we  should  not  adopt  some  modi- 
fication of  the  party  system  of  govern- 
ment, and  say,  that  as  the  representative 
house  in  the  dominion  is  to  be  elected  by 
the  people  in  the  various  colonies — ^I  sup- 
pose the  representation  would  be  somewhat 
in  proportion  to  population — the  senate  and 
the  house  of  representatives  should  join  to- 
gether and  elect  a  government  for  three 
years.     Surely  that  is  an  experiment  that 
might  be  tried  without  much  danger.   Why 
should  we  have  party  government  in  the 
dominion  parliament  1     Why  should  not  a 
government  be  elected  to  last  for  three  years, 
a  fresh  election  to  take  place  at  the  end  of 
that  period  ?     I  do  not  see  the  slightest 
necessity  for  creating  two  hostile  parties 
in  the  dominion  parliament.     We  look  to 
that  body  to  exercise  cool,  calm,  and  de- 
liberate judgment  on  every  public  question 
coming  before  it,  and  we  should  not  so 
constitute  it  that  its  time  would  be  occu- 
pied in  fighting  about  who  should  be  in 
office  and  who  should  not.     As  far  as  the 


dominion  pariiament  is  concerned,  I  think 
the  system  of  party  figliting  might  be  ob- 
viated. I  trust  that  those  hon.  members 
of  the  Convention  who  may  follow  me  will 
think  this  matter  over.  As  far  as  I 
am  personally  concerned,  I  shall  be  very 
pleased  indeeil  to  find  any  better  solution 
of  the  difficulties  mentioned  than  those  I 
have  pointed  out.  Before  sitting  down  I 
trust  I  shall  not  be  considered  intrusive  if 
I  mentioned  that  some  years  ago  I  had 
the  pleasure,  during  one  of  my  visits  to 
New  Zealand — where  I  have  been  some 
half  dozen  times  for  the  improvement  of 
my  health — of  hearing  the  veteran  states- 
man who  is  now  present  amongst  us,  Sir 
George  Grey,  deliver  an  address  on  a  pub- 
lic platform  in  Auckland.  Sir  George  on 
that  occasion  made  some  suggestions  with 
reference  to  the  former  policy  of  the  old 
country  with  regard  to  the  islands  ad- 
jacent to  Australia,  and  I  hope  that  before 
this  debate  closes  the  hon.  member  will, 
to  some  extent,  repeat  the  views  I  then 
heard  him  express.  I  can  only,  in  con- 
clusion, thank  the  members  of  the  Con- 
vention for  the  courteous  attention  they 
have  given  to  my  remarks. 

Sir  GEORGE  GREY  :  It  is  with  feel- 
ings almost  of  awe  that  I  rise  to  sj^eak 
before  an  assembly  gathered  from  all  parts 
of  Australia  upon  so  vast  and  important  & 
subject  as  that  which  occupies  our  atten- 
tion this  day.  I  think  that  our  proper 
duty  in  forming  a  representative  constitu- 
tion is  to  begin  at  the  lowest  body  from 
which  that  constitution  is  to  be  built  up — 
that  is,  the  people  at  laige.  I  think  our  duty 
is  first  rather  to  consider  the  constitutions 
of  the  several  colonies  of  Australia,  and  to 
devise  from  those  a  perfect  form  of  consti- 
tution for  such  states  as  may  join  the 
general  government.  It  is  only  by  win- 
ning over  persons  to  a  consciousness  that 
great  advantages  will  accrue  to  them  from 
entering  into  a  confederation  of  this  kind, 
that  we  can  possibly  hope  to  attract  colonies 
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of  divei^se  views  to  join  in  a  grea't  con- 
federation, which  will  render  the  whole 
one  of  the  most  important  bodies  in  the 
world.  I  was  very  much  struck  lately 
when  Sir  Henry  Loch,  the  new  governor, 
visited  all  the  states  in  South  Africa,  and 
amongst  others,  he  visited  British  Kaffraria, 
and  there  he  found  a  strong  desire  for  a 
federation  throughout  not  only  Kaffir  land, 
but  all  the  European  states;  but  great 
difficulties  presented  themselves  in  bring- 
ing this  about.  What  struck  me  as  really 
admirable  was  that  the  Kaffirs  gave  an 
account  of  how  they  were  drawn  on  gradu- 
ally to  like  the  British  Government  and 
the  British  Crown,  For  years  they  had 
been  the  greatest  enemies  of  Great  Britain  ; 
for  years  they  had  waged  wars  with  us,  sub- 
jecting the  empire  to  a  vast  expense.  But 
they  met  Sir  Henry  Loch,  and  they  told  him : 

We  cherish  great  expectations  from  meeting 
with  your  Excellency  in  this  way ;  for  on  the  last 
occasion  we  stood  before  a  governor  in  this 
manner,  that  meeting  was  followed  by  pleasant 
repose,  by  blessings,  and  other  privileges  which 
went  far  to  open  the  eyes  of  many,  who  behold 
things,  as  it  were,  with  a  clearer  vision.  Thus 
were  the  native  people  drawn  more  towards  her 
Majesty's  beneficent  sway.  We  receive  you 
therefore,  with  hopes  and  with  joy. 

And  they  went  on  to  say  that  the  blessings 
they  had  received  from  the  Queen,  had 
made  the  South  African  natives  generally, 
not  only  in  Kaffiaria,  but  in  every  part  of 
the  colony,  feel  for  her  Majesty  devotion 
and  affection,  which  devotion  and  affection 
they  would  transfer  for  the  time  being  to 
her  governor.  That  address  was  delivered 
by  8,000  Kaffirs,  3,000  of  whom  were 
mounted  men.  They  pledged  their  faith  to 
the  British  Government,  and  why? — because 
they  had  derived  great  benefits  from  it.  And 
I  believe  that  it  is  only  by  holding  out  such 
inducements  to  the  various  states  of  Aus- 
tralia that  we  can  possibly  lead  them  all  to 
join  in  one  great  and  strong  confederation. 
Well,  then  we  have  to  consider  what  are 
the  blessings  we  should  obtain  for  them, 
[Sir  George  Grey, 


and  the  first  thing  I  say  is  this  :  that  I  be. 
lievo  it  is  the  duty  of  this  Convention  to 
see  that  the  states  get  a  constitution  which 
will  enable  them  whenever  they  please  to 
reform  their  own  constitution  and  to  create 
it  for  themselves.     That  is  really  the  main 
point,  and  that  is  very  simply  done.  If  we 
give  them  fii-st  an  elective  lieutenant-go- 
vernor, and  then  see  that  their  two  houses 
of  legislature  are  each  made  elective  and 
responsible  to  the  people,  they  then  can 
frame   precisely   what   constitution    they 
please  from  time  to  time,  and  in  that  respect 
exercise  the  privileges  enjoyed  by  the  United 
States  of  North  America.    These  may  seem 
very  wide  privileges  to  give,  but  I  have 
only  to  say  this,  that  those  who  will  studj 
the  original  constitution  of  New  Zealand 
will  find  that  in  point  of  fact  each  one  of 
the  provinces  had  in  law,  granted  by  the 
British  Parliament,  the  right  to  make  iis 
own  constitution  of  exactly  the  nature  it 
pleased,  and  to  vary  it  from  time  to  time. 
It  will  be  very  easy,  therefore,  for  us  to 
see  that  like  privileges  are  conferred  upon 
the  Australian  states,  and  I  have  no  hesi- 
tation in  saying  that  if  we  do  not  do  that, 
even  if  they  join  you,  some  of  them  will 
have  years  of  conflict  before  they  will  ob- 
tain a  constitution  suited  to  their  wishes. 
They  have  had  nothing  hitherto  to  do  with 
framing  their  own  constitutions.    These 
rest  on  acts  of  a  distant  parliament ;  their 
voice  was  but  little  heard.     For  example, 
in  New  Zealand  we  had  promised  to  us  by 
one  ministry  a  constitution  of  the  utmost 
liberality.     The  states  elected  their  own 
superintendents  who  were  virtually  lieu- 
tenant-go srernors.     But  the  simple  name 
of  superintendent  being  given  disarmed 
parliament  at  home  and  they  did  not  hesi- 
tate to  give  to  the  superintendents  chosen 
by  the  people  powers  which  they  would  not 
give  to  Canada,  or  did  not  give  to  Canada, 
when  the  superintendents  were  called  lieu- 
tenant-governors, without  having  the  great 
powers  which  the  superintendents  in  New 
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Zealand  had.  But  the  lieutenant-governors 
-were  not  allowed  to  he  elected  by  the  people 
of  Canada.  Xow,  I  say  that  on  the  pre- 
sent great' and  momentous  occasion  which 
has  brought  us  hei'e  we  have  the  power  of 
giving  to  the  states  a  constitution  of  tbe 
kind  which  I  speak  of.  I  think  we  ought 
to  give  them  that,  and  then  let  tliem  frame . 
their  own  constitution  as  they  please  from 
time  to  time,  so  that  they  will  possess  all 
the  powers  of  local  self-government  which 
men  could  possibly  desire  to  have.  Then 
yoa  have  this  to  guide  you :  tbe  British 
Parliament  has  already  consented,  and  in 
one  instance  for  nearly  twenty  years,  I  think, 
those  powers  were  exercised  and  were 
never  abused.  You  thus  see  that  not  only 
can  you  get  the  right  from  the  same  par- 
liament which  gave  it  before,  but  there 
is  eveiy  possibility  and  every  probability 
that  powers  so  given  will  not  be  abused 
in  Australia  any  more  than  they  remained 
safe  and  intact  from  all  abuse  when  in- 
trusted to  the  people  of  New  Zealand. 
Now,  proceeding  from  that  point  to  tbe 
question  of  the  constitution  we  are  re- 
quired to  frame  and  to  submit  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  people  of  Australia,  we 
are  met  at  first,  perhaps,  apparently  by 
greater  difficulties — that  is,  we  have  to  de- 
fine what  are  to  be  the  powers  of  the  stales 
and  what  are  to  be  the  powers  of  the  federal 
government.  We  have  two  bodies  to  deal 
with.  But  I  think  we  can  very  easily  over- 
come thoae  difficulties.  First,  I  think  that 
this  must  inevitably  be  done — we  must  not 
imitate  the  United  States  in  saying  that 
the  states  are  to  be  paramount — that  they 
are  to  be  the  sole  possessors  of  power, 
and  that  then  they,  from  these  paramount 
powers  which  they  possess,  are  to  delegate 
such  powers  as  they  please  to  the  general 
assembly,  or  congress,  or  senate,  or  what- 
ever you  may  please  to  term  it,  because 
the  inevitable  result  of  that  will  pro- 
bably be,  that  a  time  will  arrive  in  which 
there    will    be   some    question,    such    as 


slavery  was  in  the  United  States,  which 
will  disturb  the  minds  of  the  i^eople  at 
large.  Perhaps  the  great  majority  of  the 
states  may  desire  to  have  a  general  law, 
either  to  regulate  or  to  abolish  an  institu- 
tion of  the  kind,  or  some  similar  institu- 
tion, and  the  minority  of  the  states  may 
refuse  to  agree  to  that,  and  thereupon 
a  deadlock  would  take  place,  and  nothing 
could  be  done.  At  last  the  majority  would 
determine  that  the  majority  should  prevail ; 
but  then  the  difficulty  would  be  that  the  ma- 
jority could  only  prevail  by  breaking  the  law. 
In  the  minds  of  all  English-speaking  people, 
there  is  a  respect  for  the  law  which  makes 
them  hato  to  see  it  violently  broken  or  set 
aside.  In  that  manner  to  the  minority 
of  states  would  become  attracted  a  part 
of  those  who  might  think  with  the  major- 
ity upon  the  general  subject,  but  who 
would  not  join  in  what  they  conceived 
to  be  an  unlawful  attack  upon  the  con- 
stitution of  the  country.  The  result  would 
be  that  parties  would  become  more  equal, 
and,  probably,  nothing  less  than  a  civil 
war  would  end  a  question  which  might 
easily,  perhaps,  have  been  settled  by  dif- 
ferent legal  arrangements.  I  think,  there- 
fore, it  will  be  our  bounden  duty  to  see 
that  the  general  assembly  is  not  only  en- 
dowed with  certain  powers  which  the  states 
cannot  exercise,  but  also  that  an  addition 
be  made,  as  was  done  in  the  New  Zealand 
Constitution,  to  this  effect :  thai  whenever 
the  general  assembly  of  the  country,  or  the 
congress  of  the  country,  chooses  to  legislate 
upon  any  subject,  that  subject  is  added  to 
those  subjects  which  have  been  withdrawn 
from  the  power  of  the  different  states. 

Mr.  Fitzgerald  :  No  1 

Sir  GEORGE  GREY :  If  that  is  not 
done,  of  course  we  act  against  experience. 
I  hear  hon.  gentlemen  say  "  No  " ;  but  they 
must  recollect  that  it  was  foreseen  that 
dire  results  would  follow  from  the  adop- 
tion of  another  system,  and  that  those 
dire   results  did   follow,  and,  with   that 
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example  before  us,  it  appears  very  donbtful 
if  we  oaght  not,  pursuing  the  course  of 
wisdom,  to  take  steps  which  will  prevent 
a  repetition  of  the  disasters  which  took 
place  in  the  United  States.  Some  other 
plan  of  doing  it  may  be  devised  ^  but  the 
object  should  be  attained  in  some  way  or 
other  without  subjecting  ourselves  to  the 
chances  of  future  great  disaster.  J  need 
not  go  at  length  into  the  different  subjects 
which  I  think  should  be  submitted  to  the 
power  of  the  general  assembly  or  the  con- 
gress. Those  can  be  all  easily  adjusted, 
I  think,  probably  without,  any  great  dis- 
sension amongst  ourselves.  I  believe  that 
no  trouble  at  all  will  arise  upon  that 
head ;  but  it  will  be  essentially  necessary 
that  the  point  should  be  considered  with 
very  great  care.  Now,  it  may  be  said, 
perhaps,  that  in  England  they  are  little 
prepared  to  consider  this  subject  for  us,  if 
it  is  to  be  carried  out  by  act  of  parliament ; 
but  I  should  tell  hon.  gentlemen  that 
they  little  know  the  care  which  British 
statesmen  have  in  some  instances  be- 
stowed upon  the  consideration  of  the 
affairs  of  these  colonies.  For  instance, 
we  had  the  Premier  of  Great  Britain,  the 
Marquis  of  Salisbury,  when  a  younger  son 
of  the  late  Marquis,  out  in  New  Zealand, 
studying  our  constitution  there  with  the 
greatest  care — not  the  one  that  was  then 
perfected,  but  the  one  which  it  was  thought 
would  be  bestowed  upon  New  Zealand. 
He  lived  with  me  for  several  months,  and 
the  business  that  had  been  transacted  in 
the  day  was  gone  through  by  him  and  my- 
self in  the  evenings  that  we  spent  together. 
Every  matter  was  discussed,  the  reasons  for 
€ach  step  taken  were  examined,  arguments 
were  held  upon  both  sides,  and  he  devoted  his 
mind  as  carefully  to  a  study  of  these  ques- 
tions as  if  he  had  been  a  New  Zealander, 
and  the  member  of  the  Government  who 
had  to  consider  what  was  best  to  be  done 
for  the  country.  And  his  was  not  a  soli- 
tary instance  in  that  respect.  Other  Brit- 
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ish  statesmen  have  been  out  here  directing 
their  attention  to  these  very  questions. 
Only  recently  you  have  had  here  a  young 
man,  now  a  member  of  the  House  of  Peers, 
who  spent  at  least  one  year  and  a  half 
studying  every  question  connected  with 
New  Zealand,  who  then  came  on  to  Aus- 
tralis^  and  visited  every  one  of  these  colo- 
nies, and  devoted  considerable  care  and 
attention  to  their  exact  position,  the  state 
of  their  legislation,  and  all  that  they  had 
acquired  ;  and  who,  then,  went  on  to  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  and  repeated 
the  same  thing  there,  and,  when  perfectly 
educated  upon  all  these  points,  returned 
home  to  take  his  seat  in  the  House  of 
Peers,  and  to  stand  the  friend  of  these  com- 
munities whenever  difficult  questions  arose 
Now,  with  men  of  that  kind  to  take  our 
part,  I  think  there  is  great  safety  for  us  in 
reference  to  the  steps  which  the  British 
Parliament  will  take  in  regard  to  our  re- 
quests. And  that  brings  me  to  another 
point  which,  I  fear,  will  give  rise  to  some 
difference  of  opinion  in  this  great  assembly, 
and  in  which  I  may  not  carry  people  with 
me ;  but  I  believe  in  ray  own  mind  that  it 
is  essential  to  you  that  every  one  of  your 
officers  should  be  elected  by  the  people  of 
this  country.  Even  in  the  case  of  your 
governor-general  I  believe  the  people  ought 
to  have  the  right  of  choosing  who  that  man 
shall  be.  Let  them  choose  him  from  Eng- 
land if  they  please ;  let  them  choose  him 
from  any  part  of  the  world,  I  would  almost 
say,  if  they  pleased.  They  will  choose  well, 
they  will  choose  wisely,  and  no  nation  can 
be  perfect — unless  an  imperial  nation — a 
young  o£&et,  as  we  should  be,  of  an  imperial 
nation,  we  should  not  be  perfect,  unless 
the  people  had  every  office  open  to  their 
ambition,  and  unless  it  were  known  that  the 
really  great  and  good  men  of  the  country 
could  rise  to  the  highest  position,  and 
exercise  the  highest  duties  in  it.  Why,  if 
as  is  the  doctrine  at  the  present  time,  and 
I  admit  that  it  has  been  successfully  ex- 
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iTcised — very  sucessf  ul  ly  exercised  ini-egard 
to  these  colonies — if  the  doctrine  is  that 
as  far  as  possible  the  sons  of  peers  should 
Ik*  sent  out  here  to  be  educated  as  to  the 
affairs  of  the  colonies  in  order  that  they 
may  act  wisely  in  the  legislative  body  at 
home — ^I  say  that  if  such  an  education  is 
necessary  and   of   great   advantage  then 
to  shut  out  our  own  people  from  an  edu- 
cation of  the  kind,  and  to  say  that  no  man 
III   Australia  shall  have  an  advantage  of 
the  sort  is  an  act  of  absolute  cruelty  to  the 
people  of  Australia — it  is  to  cramp  their 
energies,  to  deprive  them  of  the  highest 
education  of  all,  and  it  is  an  act  of  which 
we  ought  not  to  be  guilty  towards  our 
fellow-countrymen.     Then  I  would  say  to 
this  assembly,  do  not  be  led  away  by  the 
ilea  that  the  nomination  of  governor  is  the 
only  tie  that  binds  us  to  Great  Britain. 
If  we  send  home  a  great  portion  of  our 
kws  for  the  Queen's  assent  is  not  that  to 
bind   us  to   Great   Britain  in   the  most 
solemn  way  I     Is  not  that  to  say  that  the 
Kovereign  of  Great  Britain  is  as  absolutely 
a  member  of  our  legislature  here  as  she 
is  of  the  legislature  at  home  7    Her  repre- 
sentative, who  would  be  chosen  by  the 
people,  would  in  her  name  open  and  close 
the  parliaments  and  perform  all  those 
functions,  but  he-would  be  a  man  chosen 
by  ourselves,  and  our  own  people  would 
be  educated  in  the  highest  possible  man- 
ner to  discharge  their  duty  to  their  coun- 
try.    For  it  is  not  only  the  man  who  is 
fortunate  enough  to   attain  tiie  highest 
position  who  will  educate  himself  to  the 
greatest  point  that  he  can,  but  every  one 
who  aimed  at  the  oiBce  would  be  endea- 
vouring to  prepare  himself  for  it — num- 
bers of  men  would  be  educated  to  a  point 
to  which  they  never  would  otherwise  be 
educated  unless  you  opened  such  objects  to 
tlieir  ambition.     If  it  were  thought  neces- 
sary to  bind  us  still   further  to   Great 
Britain  I  do  not  see  why  we,  instead  of 
having  agents-general,   should   not  have 


members  of  the  Privy  Council  at  home. 
I  do  not  at  all  know  why  we  should  not 
send  home  an  officer  who  would  conduct 
our  business  with  the  Queen  directly, 
exactly  as  the  Secretary  of  State  for  Ire- 
land conducts  the  business  of  Ireland  with 
the  Queen,  or  as  that  officer  in  the  House 
of  Commons  who  really  manages  Scotch 
affairs,  and  who  manages  them  as  if  he  were 
a  secretary  of  state,  conducts  the  business 
of  Scotland.  I  believe  it  would  be  of  the 
greatest  possible  advantage  to  the  colonies 
that  such  an  officer  should  reside  in  Eng- 
land instesul  of  having  agents-general  there, 
because  ho  would  become  personally  known 
to  his  sovereign,  and  to  the  leading  men  in 
England,  and  friendships  would  be  formed 
and  an  education  given  from  time  to  time 
as  these  men  were  changed.  I  appre- 
hend that  they  would  probably  only  fill 
the  office  for  two  or  three  years.  There 
would  be  a  constant  change,  and  I  believe 
that  in  that  way  a  large  proportion  of  your 
population  would  be  again  educated  in  the 
best  possible  manner.  These  must  seem 
almost  too  daring  speculations;  but,  in 
point  of  fact,  we  are  marching  on  to  an 
altogether  new  epoch,  to  new  times,  and 
the  very  essence  of  the  constitution  must  be 
this :  I  heard  one  hon.  gentleman  here  state 
that  we  must  remember  that  we  are  legis- 
lating for  the  future ;  and  I  agree  with 
him  if  he  meant  that  we  are  legislating  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  enable  the  future  to 
legislate  for  itself — that  it  is  our  object 
that  freedom  in  every  respect  shall  be 
given,  so  that  as  each  generation  comes  on 
they  shall  say,  "Blessed  be  those  ancestors 
of  ours  who  have  left  us  this  freedom,  so 
that  nothing  can  take  place — no  changes 
in  the  state  of  the  world — ^but  we  possess 
all  powers  to  define  the  measures  most 
necessary  to  bring  peace  and  tranquillity 
at  every  epoch  it  comes  on."  That  is 
the  real  duty  which  we  should  aim  to 
fulfil;  and  it  is  only  by  allowing  the 
people  to  speak,  and  at  all  times  to  declare 
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their  views  and  tlieir  wishes,  and  to  have 
them  carefully  considered,  that  we  can  in- 
sure peace,  tranquillity,  and  prosperity  to 
each  country  in  each  successive  epoch  of 
time  as  it  arrives.  Now,  having  given 
these  general  views  upon  your  general 
assembly,  I  need  go  no  further.  It  does 
not  much  matter  in  what  kind  of  way  on 
the  first  occasion  you  allow  elections  to 
take  place,  if  the  people  have  the  power 
of  altering  that  whenever  they  like.  All 
these  things  become  quite  minor  questions 
if  you  just  hold  in  view  these  several 
matters,  that  the  states — each  state — shall 
have  the  power  of  modifying  its  form  of 
government  whenever  it  likes;  that,  for 
instance,  neither  the  states  nor  the  general 
body  is  to  be  told  that  "  you  must  conduct 
your  form  of  government  according  to  the 
principles  of  what  they  call  a  responsible 
ministry."  Why  should  that  be  told 
to  themi  Why  not  let  them  conduct 
their  form  of  government  precisely  as  each 
age  chooses  1  Who  can  tell  what  politi- 
cal inventions  are  yet  to  be  made  ?  Why, 
the  principle  of  representation,  as  we 
enjoy  it,  is,  comparatively  speaking,  a 
modem  discovery,  and  the  principle  of 
federation  has  not  developed  yet  We  are 
the  people  for  the  first  time  to  give  it  a  new 
form,  if  we  please.  We  can  develop  it  to 
a  higher  point  than  it  has  ever  been  raised 
to  yet.  It  is  an  invention  ;  but,  as  is  the 
case  with  electricity,  day  by  day  better 
modes  will  be  found  for  administering  it 
— better  means  for  making  it  useful  to 
men.  We  now,  as  I  say,  take  one  step, 
and  in  taking  that  step  let  us  open  the 
road  to  all  future  steps.  Let  that  be  our 
care — to  lead  on,  let  us  march  into  the 
wide  track  of  improving  all  these  institu- 
tions; let  us  lead  on,  and  you  will  find 
that  grateful  nations  will  follow,  and  we 
shall  discover  that  we  had  known  nothing, 
although  we  now  think  we  know  so  much 
— so  great  will  be  the  changes  which  will 
occur,  so  great  will  be  the  inventions  which 
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will  be  made.  Then  there  is  one  other 
thing  that  lies  very  near  my  mind.  Let 
us  remember  this.  In  my  youth  it  was 
said  that  men  of  different  religious  faitlis 
could  not  sit  in  the  same  legislature  to- 
gether, and  they  wei'e  excluded — Jews, 
Catholics,  Nonconformists — nobody  it  vaa 
thought  but  members  of  the  Church  of 
England  could  form  a  legislative  body  that 
was  of  any  use  at  all.  To  leaven  them 
with  other  material  was  to  spoil  the  whole 
thing.  But  it  was  found  that  that  was  a 
great  mistake ;  that  men  of  different  re- 
ligious faiths  could  sit  side  by  side  in  the 
same  legislature;  that  talent  and  ability 
can  be  drawn  forth  from  any  religious 
opinions  whatever.  The  nation  has  pro- 
gressed more  than  ever  it  has  done  before 
in  so  short  a  period  of  time  ;  and  its  happi- 
ness and  tranquillity  are  greater.  Now,  I 
think  we  should  establish  this  principle  in 
reference  to  federation.  Let  us  say  that 
if  the  English-speaking  people  choose  to 
federate  in  one  great  body  we  shall  not 
ask  what  that  form  of  government  is. 
In  the  same  body  could  sit  men  who  hail 
from  a  republic,  and  men  who  hail  from 
a  monarchy.  Take  the  case  of  South 
Africa,  where  there  are  two  republics. 
We  might  have  federation  in  a  wonder- 
ful degree  if  that  rule  were  laid  down, 
and  surely  if  seven  or  eight  states  there 
met  together  to  consult  for  the  common 
good  of  South  Africa,  and  to  make  a  law 
which  would  be  beneficial  to  the  whole  of 
them,  it  could  matter  veiy  little  whether 
the  representatives  of  two  states  carae 
from  republics,  instead  of  from  a  mon* 
archy  as  in  the  case  of  the  other  states. 
Equally  well  can  they  advise  upon  that 
which  is  good  for  the  whole — equally  well 
can  they  care  for  their  fellow-countrymen, 
speaking  the  same  language,  with  law* 
identical  in  all  respects — equally  well  can 
they  care  for  them,  whether  the  head  of 
the  government  is  called  a  president,  or 
whether,  as  in   our  case,   we  rejoice  to 
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Kve  under  so  great  and  good  a  Queen. 
What  difference  can  it  make  ?  We  should 
be  the  first  to  lead  on  in  that  great  im- 
provement, and  to  saj  this :  "  Now,  the 
federation  of  all  English- speaking  people 
may  take  place;  the  United  States  can 
come  in  with  as ;  all  men  speaking  tiie 
common  tongue  can  meet  to  debate  upon 
what  is  necessary  for  the  common  benefit.'' 
I  think  hon.  gentleman  will  feel,  however 
crude  these  doctrines  may  be,  that  there 
is  much  in  them.  Remember  this :  that 
America  must  have  a  great  deal  to  say  in 
regard  to  the  Pacific  Ocean.  The  last 
speaker  alluded  very  kindly  to  the  idea 
that  was  entertained  years  ago  of  feder- 
ating with  all  the  islands  of  the  South 
Pacific,  and  arrangements  were  made  by 
which  that  might  be  carried  out.  But 
what  was  the  feeling  in  England  ]  Directly 
it  was  known  that  wo  thought  of  com- 
mon customs  duties  for  all  the  islands 
— all  the  islands,  as  well  as  these  larger 
places — the  moment  that  was  thought 
o£y  and  it  was  seen  that  it  afforded  the 
means  of  paying  one  or  two  European 
officers  for  the  purpose  of  guiding  and 
directing  the  natives  in  the  line  of  duty 
which  they  should  follow,  the  British 
Government  became  alarmed,  and  there 
was  a  peremptory  order  sent  out  which 
prevented  that  plan  being  continued.  It 
was  finished  at  once.  Well,  not  only  was 
that  the  case,  but  so  strong  was  the  desire 
then  ix>  break  up  the  empire — and  this  is 
a  good  illustration  of  the  kind  of  changes 
that  you  may  have  to  meet,  changes  of 
human  thought — that  it  was  determined, 
it  possible,  to  get  rid  of  the  outlying  depen- 
dencies, and  to  reduce  the  dominions  of 
Great  Britain.  The  Orange  River  sove- 
reignty was  first  thrown  off.  Then  it  was 
contemplated  to  throw  other  places  off,  and 
force  them  to  become  republics.  It  was 
Baid  that  England  was  too  large;  that 
what  you  wanted  was  a  nation — not  think- 
ing of  all  these  distant  places — with  their 


minds  fixed  upon  manufactures  and  com- 
merce, manufacturing  for  the  world  ;  it 
was  sufficient  to  breed  up  in  your  great 
cities  a  population  in  the  last  depths  of 
misery,  but  always  ready  to  rush  into 
manufactures  at  the  lowest  rate  of  wages 
whenever  an  improvement  of  trade  took 
place.  It  was  said  that  Britain  should 
confine  herself  to  her  manufactures,  and 
to  her  own  immediate  territories,  and 
leave  the  redt  of  the  world  to  itself. 
But,  what  thought  other  people,  and 
what  thought  England  ?  Let  me  just  give 
one  illustration  of  this.  I  was  arranging 
for  the  federation  of  all  South  Africa 
— triumphantly  arranging  it — certainly  all 
the  states,  I  believe,  but  one  would  have 
joined,  and  that  one  would  almost  im- 
mediately afterwards  have  probably  come 
in — but  when  it  was  heard  of,  the  go- 
vernment then  in  power,  and  the  opposi- 
tion at  home,  were  alike  filled  with  dread 
at  such  a  federation  as  was  contemplated. 
It  was  said  that  the  man  who  contem- 
plated that  was  a  dangerous  man,  and 
he  must  be  got  rid  of,  and  without  a  mo- 
ment's warning  I  was  dismissed  from  office 
as  Governor  and  High  Commissioner  of  the 
Cape.  Well,  there  was  one  person  in  the 
realm  who  though t  differently.  Afterwards, 
within  a  few  days,  the  ministry  were  put 
out  in  consequence  of  a  quarrel  with  Lord 
Palmerston — I  think  it  was  within  twelve 
days — and  the  first  thing  that  was  said  to 
the  new  ministry  was,  "That  man  is  right; 
you  will  yet  long  to  do  what  he  could  have 
done,  and  you  will  be  sorry  that  it  was  not 
done ;  reinstate  him  in  his  position."  It 
was  the  Queen  who  spoke,  and  what  was 
her  feeling  towards  her  people  at  large  1 
As  the  Prince  Consort  explained  the  mat- 
ter to  myself,  they  felt  the  necessity  of 
openings  for  the  poor,  for  the  adventurous. 
They  thought  no  wrongful  efforts  should 
ever  be  made  to  extend  an  empire,  that,  so 
long  as  the  people  of  Great  Britain,  urged 
by  their  indomitable  energy,  kept  pushing 
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on  themselves,  winning  new  races,  winning 
new  countries  to  join  the  great  confedera- 
tion of  English  people,  so  long  would  it  be 
wrong  for  the  sovereign  to  injure  her  people 
by  saying  they  should  not  go  to  these  new 
homes,  they  should  not  open  these  new 
places  for  commerce,  that  they  must  remain 
shut  up  in  a  small  and  continually  de- 
creasing empire  at  home,  as  it  would  have 
been,  if  the  policy  had  been  acted  upon 
of  striking  oflf  place  after  place.  Well, 
I  maintain  that  the  hearts  which  con- 
ceived that  conception — that  love  for  the 
English  i-aoe — represented  the  true  feeling 
of  the  nation ;  and  experience  has  shown 
that  such  was  the  case.  Here  we  are  in 
New  Zealand  in  spite  of  the  government 
of  the  day.  They  tried  to  stop  the  founda- 
tion of  the  colony.  There  they  are  at  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  spreading  over  the 
whole  of  the  country,  although  the  earlier 
settlers  were  punished  if  they  attempted  to 
pass  the  Orange  River.  No  further  spread 
of  territory  there  was  to  be  allowed.  And 
now  you  have  Great  Britain  grasping  im- 
mense territories  in  Africa,  probably  going 
even  beyond  her  strength — such  has  been 
the  change  of  public  opinion  upon  this  sub* 
ject.  I  ask  you,  therefore,  whether  we,  in 
providing  for  the  spread  of  the  empire  in 
the  Pacific,  whether  we,  in  providing  for 
all  English-speaking  races  coming  into  the 
one  great  confederation,  shall  not  equally 
now  be  doing  our  duty  to  the  future,  as  I 
believe  that  our  noble  Queen,  and  those 
who  thought  with  her — there  were  really 
but  few — thought  rightly,  thought  well, 
when  they  determined  that  the  energies  of 
the  British  race  should  spread  exactly  as 
their  instincts  moved  them,  and,  provided 
they  committed  no  wrong  upon  others, 
siiould  be  allowed  to  go  in  and  replenish 
and  fill  up  all  the  waste  places  of  the 
earth.  These  are  the  points  which  appear 
to  me  80  essentially  necessary  for  our  guid- 
ance— this  policy  of  letting  all  English- 
speaking  people  into  the  confederation,  of 
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not  attempting  to  fetter  our  posterity  ly 
any  peculiar  laws,  of  simply  giving  them 
power  to  enable  them  to  determine  T^hat 
laws  they  would  live  under  themselves. 
Holding  those  two  main  points  in  view 
we  should,  I  think,  accomplish  all  we  could 
possibly  desire.  With  reference  to  the  sub- 
ject of  defence  I  do  not  like  to  say  much. 
I  am  very  adverse  to  seeing  a  large  force 
raised  in  this  country ;  I  am  very  adverse 
to  seeing  a  military  spirit  created,  which 
should  long  for  war.  I  would  rather  see 
a  small — a  very  small — ^force,  sufficient  for 
all  purposes  which  can  possibly  occur,  be- 
cause I  do  not  believe  if  we  enter  into  this 
confederation  that  we  shall  ever  be  mo- 
lested. Let  me  state  one  point  There  is 
intense  jealousy  amongst  the  European 
nations  themselves.  At  one  time  it  was 
thought  that  it  was  better  to  set  up 
the  old  world  in  this  new  world.  The 
whole  efforts  of  people  went  to  fonu 
offshoots  of  British  societies,  as  they 
said.  Why  here,  even  in  this  colony 
of  New  South  Wales,  when  you  were 
offered  free  and  liberal  institutions,  some  of 
your  first  men  wanted  to  set  up  peerages. 
The  papers  and  documents  will  show  that 
I  know  that  in  New  Zealand,  in  the 
minds  of  many  men,  similar  thoughts  were 
entertained.  A  nobility  was  to  be  set  up 
there,  in  the  south  of  New  Zealand,  just 
as  much  as  it  was  at  home  in  England ; 
but  in  spite  of  all  that  could  be  done,  this 
one  feeling  always  pervaded  these  new 
countries,  that  they  would  have  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  those  institutions  of 
the  old  world  ;  and  I  say  that  if  once  yon 
get  up  great  military  bodies  here,  the 
whole  world  will,  by  d^^rees,  become  a 
series  of  standing  camps,  as  it  is  in  Europe 
at  the  present  day.  Now,  look  how  we 
stand.  From  the  Atlantic,  on  the  one 
side,  back  again  to  the  same  ocean  really, 
I  may  say,  upon  the  other  side,  there  lies 
a  great  space  in  the  world  in  which  there  is 
no  standing  army  at  the  present  day,  no 
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preparation  made  for  militaiy  attacks,  for 
military  defence — ^the  United  States — 
with,  I  believe,  12,000  men  to  keep  the 
Indian  population  down,  and  the  whole  is 
at  peace  and  repose ;  her  young  men  are  not 
drawn  into  conscriptions,  not  prepared  to 
be  fit  Yictiois  for  slaughter,  not  certain  to 
be  slaughtered  in  some  few  years'  time  in 
some  obscure  comer  or  other,  but  all  de- 
voting their  energies  to  the  development  of 
the  oonntrj,  marrying,  becoming  famers,  or 
£]liiig  different  trades  and  professions,  not 
shut  up  in  baiTacks,  excluded  from  know- 
ing what  the  affection  of  a  wife  and  the 
love  of  children,  really  is.  Here,  all  are 
totally  different^  and  for  heaven's  sake  let 
us  keep  in  our  present  position,  and  not 
go  oS  into  the  mania  which  has  made 
Earope  the  nations  of  standing  camps 
which  it  is.  I  hope  that  that  is  one  thing 
we  shall  hold  in  view — in  fact,  one  of  the 
main  things  almost  before  every  other.  I 
will  not  detain  bon.  gentlemen  longer. 
I  have  given  what  I  believe  to  be  an 
outline  of  a  proper  plan  of  proceeding. 
I  will  do  my  best  to  bring  the  points 
forward  in  Committee,  as  these  questions 
arise.  I  entertain,  in  my  own  mind,  a 
confident  belief  of  this  :  that  what  I  have 
asked  for,  whether  it  is  donenowor  not, will 
be  done  in  Australasia — I  wiU  not  say  in 
my  lifetime,  although  I  have  seen  great 
changes — but  I  believe  it  will  be  done  in 
Anstialasia  in  a  very  short  period  of  time. 
If  it  is  done  I  have  a  confident  belief, 
founded  upon  a  long  experience,  that  then 
a  nation,  educated  in  public  schools  first, 
then  educated  in  public  life  afterwards  in 
the  world,  so  that  the  thought  and  care  of 
thetr  fellow-men  is  continually  before  their 
minds — I  believe  that  sudi  a  nation  will 
attain  to  higher  prosperity  than  any  other 
people  have  yet  attained,  because  in  the 
United  States  still  are  many  of  those 
things  wanting  in  that  degree  of  perfection 
in  which  we  may  have  them  here;  and 
from  the  full  exercise  of  the  faculties  of 


self-government,  and  of  the  management 
of  the  nation,  will  certainly  spiing  pros- 
perity and  happiness  of  a  kind  hitherto 
unknown. 

Mr.  RUTLEDGE:  Like  the  honored 
statesman  who  has  just  resumed  his  seat,  it 
is  with  feelings  of  diffidence  amounting  al- 
most to  awe  that  I  rise  in  this  Convention 
— destined  as  it  is  to  become  historical  in 
Australasia — to  say  a  few  words  upon  the 
very  important  proposals  which  you,  sir, 
have  submitted  as  a  basis  for  a  federal 
constitution  which  our  several  parliamenta 
have  sent  us  here  to  devise.  After  the 
many  able  and  eloquent  speeches  that  have 
been  addressed  to  us,  it  seems  to  me  that 
it  \&  almost  impossible  that  anything  new 
in  the  way  of  argument  can  be  employed 
in  the  further  discussion  of  your  pro- 
posals. All  that  one  can  hope  to  do  is  to 
refrain  from  following  too  closely  in  the 
steps  of  the  speakers  who  have  preceded^ 
and  to  endeavour  to  avoid  as  much  as  pos- 
sible all  unnecessary  repetition.  You  have 
struck,  as  it  seems  to  me,  the  true  keynote 
in  the  first  paragraph  of  the  first  series  of 
your  propositions.     You  say,  sir : 

That  the  powers  and  privileges  and  territorial 
rights  of  the  several  existing  colonies  shall  re- 
main intact,  except  in  respect  to  such  surrenders 
as  may  be  agreed  upon  as  necessary  and  inci- 
dental to  the  power  and  authority  of  the  National 
Federal  Grovemmeut. 

Now,  sir,  this  is  a  paragraph  with  which 
I  am  perfectly  certain  every  member  of 
this  Convention  will  most  cordially  agree. 
No  one  can  be  foolish  enough  to  imagine 
that  in  the  case  of  a  number  of  colonies, 
with  public  policies  and  local  interests  in 
many  instances  so  entirely  dissimilar,  it  is 
possible  for  real  and  enduring  federation 
to  take  place  unless  there  is  an  adoption 
of  that  give-and-take  system  to  which 
you  so  happily  adverted  in  the  course  of 
the  admirable  speech  in  which  you  moved 
these  resolutions,  which  seem  to  me  to  con- 
sist in  the  surrender  by  some  of  the  colo- 
nies of  some  of  the  high  pc^itical  privileges 
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and  some  of  the  almost  boundless  political 
freedom  they  enjoy,  in  order  that  the  well- 
being  of  the  whole  of  the  colonies  may  be 
thereby  most  effectually  promoted.  I  do 
not  think  it  is  necessary  for  me  or  for  any 
other  speaker  to  say  very  much  w4th  re- 
gard to  the  remaining  paragraphs  in  this 
first  series  of  proposals.  There  seems  so 
far  to  have  been  remarkable  unanimity 
in  the  treatment  which  the  several  reso- 
lutions have  received ;  but  it  is  when 
we  come  to  the  first  of  the  second  series  of 
resolutions  that  we  happen  upon  difference 
of  opinion.  There  have  been  some  argu- 
ments employed  by  some  hon.  gentlemen 
who  have  addressed  the  Convention  on  this 
subject  in  opposition  to  the  speech  which 
was  made  by  my  hon.  friend,  Sir  Samuel 
Griffith,  in  which  he  ventured  to  differ 
from  the  proposal  so  broadly  stated  as  it 
is  in  the  firat  resolution  of  the  second 
series.  Whilst  there  have  been  several 
8i>eakers  who  have  followed  in  the  line 
which  you  have  laid  down,  there  have  been 
other  speakers  who  have  adopted  a  differ- 
ent line.  But  among  all  those  who  have 
oUowed  you,  sir,  in  the  adoption  of  the 
view  you  have  here  submitted,  J  do  not 
think  there  are  any  whose  speech  deserves 
the  same  amount  of  attention,  or  that 
ought  to  call  forth  the  same  amount  of 
criticism,  as  the  speech  delivered  by  my 
hon.  friend,  Mr.  Deakin.  The  speech 
which  that  hon.  gentleman  delivered  was, 
I  think  every  member  of  the  Convention 
will  agree,  as  to  its  manner  magnificent ; 
but,  with  regard  to  its  matter,  I  shall  only 
say  this  :  that  it  seemed  to  me  to  scarcely 
bear  out  the  very  high  reputation  that 
hon.  gentleman  has  attained  as  the  prince 
of  Australian-bom  orators,  and  as  one  of 
the  foremost  statesmen  of  these  great  colo- 
nies Now,  sir,  the  hon.  gentleman  was 
extremely  dissatisfied  with  any  attempt  on 
the  part  of  this  Convention  to  depart  from 
the  strict  lines  of  the  form  of  constitution 
-with  which  we  are  familiar  in  these  colo- 
[i/r.  Rutledge. 


nies.  Lost  I  should  do  the  hon.  gentle- 
man an  injustice,  I  shall  take  the  liberty 
of  reading  a  few  lines  from  his  speech,  de- 
livered last  Tuesday.  The  hon.  gentleman, 
in  the  course  of  his  address  to  the  Conven- 
tion, said  this  : 

The  Constitution  which  we  now  enjoy,  it  ap- 
pears, is  to  be  set  aside  with  less  ceremony  than 
one  would  have  expected  from  gentlemen  who 
have  Uved  under  it,  and  have  exercised  itshighest 
powers  for  many  years.  We  appear  to  be  ready 
to  depart  from  institutions  which  have  the  sanc- 
tion of  long  experience,  almost  entirely  on 
theoretical  grounds.  It  is  true  that  hon.  mem- 
bers have  looked  to  the  experience  of  other 
countries ;  but  in  doing  this  they  have  ignored 
some  of  the  most  pertinent  lessons  of  our  own, 
which  is  that  if  we  establish  two  chambers  of 
equal  authority,  we  prepare  the  way  for  dissen- 
sion, and  encourage  deadlocks.  The  constitu- 
tional history  of  Victoria  gives  ample  evidence 
of  this. 

We  have  this  remarkable  anomaly :  We 
have  the  hon.  gentleman  contending  for 
the  perpetuation  in  this  new  federal  form 
of  constitution  of  that  form  of  government 
in  regard  to  a  second  chamber  with  which 
we  have  become  familiarised  in  these  colo- 
nies; and  yet,  in  the  very  same  breath,  ve 
have  the  hon.  gentleman  deprecating  in 
the  strongest  possible  language  the  dissen- 
sions and  the  deadlocks  with  which  the 
history  of  the  working  of  this  very  form 
of  constitution  has  made  us  fairiliar.  I 
want  to  know,  if  a  system  like  this  has 
been  tried  and  found  wanting  in  the  case 
of  any  of  the  colonies,  why  should  we  per- 
petuate, or  endeavour  to  perpetuate,  this 
system  when  we  are  here  founding  a  con- 
stitution which  we  hope,  as  the  hon.  mem- 
ber. Sir  George  Grey,  so  eloquently  put  it, 
will  be  not  a  constitution  for  the  present, 
but  a  constitution  for  all  future  time,  and 
which  will  enable  the  federal  parliament 
which  shall  come  into  existence,  to  legislate, 
when  we  are  all  dead  and  gone,  in  the  most 
perfectly  free  manner  for  itself  and  for  the 
requirements  of  its  own  time.  The  lion, 
member,  Mr.  Deakin,  seems  to  nie  to  bave 
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fallen  into  the  error  of  imagining — or  at 
leasty  if  one  follows  Lis  language  and  ex- 
amines it  critically,  he  seems  to  have  fallen 
into  the  error  of  supposing  that  what  we 
are  aiming  at,  or  ought  to  aim  at,  in  the 
laboara  which  have  brought  us  together 
here,  is  to  endeavour  to  construct  a  great 
state  that  shall  be  a  sort  of  enlarged  edi- 
tion of  one  of  the  existing  colonies — say, 
for  example,  the  colony  of  Victoria.     The 
hon.  gentleman  loses  sight  of  this  fact : 
that  we  are  not  here  for  the  purpose  of 
endeavouring  to  effect  an  amalgamation 
of  all  the  colonies — that  the  several  states, 
withtheirdiverse  interests  and  their  diverse 
claims  upon  the  great  federal  government, 
that  we  hope  to  see  come  into  existence  are 
not  to  be  merged — that  we  are  not  here  to 
endeavour  to  construct  a  great  unity,  but 
that  we  are  here  to  endeavour,  if  possible, 
to  effect  a  great  and  lasting  union  of  all 
these  colonies  in  which,  while  the  voice 
of  the  whole  people,  without  any  distinc- 
tion whatever,  shall  be  heard  in  the  great 
chamber  of  the  people's  representatives — 
in  the  house  of  representatives — the  voice 
of  the  states,  as  distinct  states,  with  sepa- 
rate claims  and  separate  interests,  shall 
be  heard  with  equal  emphasis  and  with 
equal  effect  in  a  second  chamber,  which 
may  be  called  the  senate  or  the  council  of 
states,  or  by  whatever  other  name  it  may 
be  designated.     I  do  not  think  that  we 
ought  for  a  single  moment  to  attempt  in 
what  we  do  here  to  obliterate  in  any  de- 
gree the  individuality  of  the  states  which, 
taken  as  a  whole,  are  to  form  the  great 
federation  of  Australasia.     To  endeavour 
to  do  that — to  destroy  the  individuality 
of  the  states — seems  to  me  to  strike  at  the 
very  root  of  the  leading  principle  of  feder- 
ation, and  if  we  are  to  have  a  federation 
that  shall  be  something  of  which  we  could 
be  proud — if  we  are  to  have  a  federation 
that  shall  satisfy  the  aspirations  of  the 
])eople  of  the  several  colonies  whom  we  are 
here  to  represent — we  must  have  a  federa- 


tion that  will  recognise  that  principle  in  the 
fullest  and  most  marked  degree.  Depend 
upon  it  that  the  people  of  these  colonies  are 
not  going  to  surrender  to  a  mere  sentiment 
of  federation  all  the  rights  and  privileges 
which  they  have  acquired,  in  many  instances 
after  very  protracted  struggles,  by  means 
of  separation.  If  I  were  to  read  the  speech 
of  my  hon.  friend,  Mr.  Deakin,  literally, 
I  should  (X>me  to  the  conclusion  that  what 
he  desires  to  do  is  this  :  to  rub  out  all  the 
lines  of  demarcation  that  separate  the  colo- 
nies as  they  exist  in  Australia  to-day.  He 
said  in  his  speech  the  other  day : 

What  is  there  in  this  artificial  boundary  of  the 
Murray  River  or  the  other  artificial  boundaries 
that  divide  the  colonies  of  Australia  from  each 
other?  What  is  there  in  these  artificial  boun- 
daries that  we  should  allow  the  people  to  remain 
separate  from  each  other,  and  allow  them  to  have 
a  voice  in  the  senate  of  the  nation  which  pos* 


as  I  hope  it  will  possess— 

co-ordinate  authority  in  all  respects,  except  per- 
haps in  the  origination  of  money  bills,  with  the 
chamber  of  representatives. 

He  says,  "  Why  should  we  recognise  the 
existence  of  these  imaginary  boundaries?" 
But  while  I  say  that  it  is  possible  to  mag- 
nify this  question  of  imaginary  boundaries 
to  a  disproportionate  extent,  yet  these 
imaginary  boundaries  mean  a  great  deal 
to  the  people  who  are  included  within 
these  boundaries.  If  we  were  to  rub  out 
these  boundaries  to-morrow  what  should 
we  be  1  We  should  revert  to  the  condition 
of  things  which  existed  before  any  separa- 
tion at  all  of  the  several  colonies  from 
New  South  Wales ;  and  it  is  because  the 
people  who  inhabit  these  several  separate 
states  know  full  well  that  there  are  bene- 
fits to  be  enjoyed  as  the  result  of  the  separ- 
ation which  they  have  acquired  that  they 
will  never  consent  to  suircnder  the  rights 
and  privileges,  or,  at  all  events,  the  more 
substantial  of  their  rights  and  privileges, 
by  obliterating  all  these  lines  of  division, 
by  becoming  amalgamated  into  one  great 
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wholie.  If  you  are  to  liave  a  senate  which 
is  to  be  on  the  model  which  my  hon.  Mend 
admires — the  model  of  the  British  Consti- 
tution— in  which  the  upper  chamber  is  to 
be  merely  a  body  for  registering  the  de* 
cisions  of  the  house  of  representatives,  I 
want  to  knoWj  if  that  is  to  be  the  outcome 
of  our  labours,  how  we  are  to  have  a  senate 
which  will  have  any  such  powers  as  will 
safeguard  the  interests  of  the  state  ?  We 
know  that  the  general  tendency  of  the 
existence  of  a  body  of  that  kind,  which 
does  not  possess  co-ordinate  powers  with 
the  other  branch  of  the  legislature,  is  to 
diBgenerate  into  feebleness.  The  House 
of  Lords,  T  say,  with  all  due  respect  to  that 
aagust  body,  has  degenerated  into  a  thing 
that  almost  merits  the  contempt  of  a  great 
many  of  the  free  people  of  the  British 
dominions,  because,  while  they  have  all 
the  pretensions  that  belong  to  an  ancient 
and  aristocratic  house,  and  all  the  semblance 
of  authority  which  ought  to  belong  to  men 
of  distinguished  position  and  rank,  they  are 
reduced  to  the  position  of  being  a  mere  ap- 
pendage to  t^e  House  of  Commons ;  and 
while  they  can  for  some  years  perhaps  block 
the  onward  progress  of  legislation,  they 
have  no  power  whatever  to  shape  legisla- 
tion or  to  effect  any  beneficent  object  with- 
out the  authority  conferred  upon  it  by  the 
House  of  Commons,  without  the  sanction  of 
that  body,  and  without  its  concurrence.  I 
think  that  that  is  a  state  of  things  which 
we  ought  not  to  desire  to  see  instituted  in 
connection  with  this  proposed  federation^ 
I  coul(^  understand  the  arguments  of  my 
hon.  friend  if  there  were  anything  in  the 
creation  of  a  second  chamber  possessing 
GO<ordinate  authority  with  the  lower  cham- 
ber in  regard  to  the  amendment  even  of 
money  bil  Ls — I  could  understand  something, 
I  say,  of  his  argument  if  there  were  any- 
thing inconsistent  with  true  democracy  in 
his  proposition.  But  there  is  nothing  in- 
consistent with  true  democracy  in  it.  My 
hon.  friend  talked  of  authority,  and  the 
[Mr.  RtUledge. 


power  of  his  argument  derived  a  great  deal 
of  its  force  from  the  manner  in  which  he 
Ikid  sti'esB  on  the  rights  of  the  peopla     He 
combated  tiio  idea  of  a  second  chamber 
having  the  right  to  veto   any   proposed 
legislation  of  the  lower  chamber  on  the 
ground  that  that  chamber  uttered  the  voice 
of  the  people,  which  had  a  right  to  be 
heard.     Will  not  the  voice  of  the  people 
be  heard  in  a  senate  which  is  composed  of 
men  who  are  as  much  elected  by  the  people, 
though  it  may  be  in  a  different  mode,  as  in 
the  house  of  representatives  itself  ?    The 
history  of  the  various  legislative  councils 
of  these  colonies  is  fraught  with  caution 
against  the  attempt  to  establish  anything 
in  the  shape  of  a  second  chamber  that  will 
not  rest  upon  the  suffrages  of  the  peopla 
The  reason  why  there  have  been  dissensions 
and  deadlocks  in  connection  with  the  upper 
chambers  in  the  various  colonies  is  this,  that 
these  upper  chambers  ha  venot  in  any  respect 
derived  their  authority  from  the  people  in 
the  same  way  as  the  lower  chamber  has. 
They  have  either  not  been  elected  by  the 
people  at  all,  or  else  have  been  elected  by 
the  people  upon  the  basis  of  some  special 
property  qualification;  and  nobody  can  con- 
tend that  a  body  of  that  sort  is  a  body  that 
can  be  said  to  represent  the  people,  or 
which  ought  to  be  intrusted  with  powers 
co-ordinate  with  those  that  belong  to  the 
other  branch  of  the  legislature.    The  hon. 
gentleman  talks  about  experiments.    He 
seems  to  deprecate  the  idea  of  plunging 
into  an  experiment     He  seems  to  think 
that,  in  the  proposal  that  has  been  sug- 
gested by  my  hon.  and  learned  friend,  Sir 
Samuel  Griffith,  the  motion  which  you,  sir, 
have  submitted  with  regard  to  the  second 
chamber  is  not  a  motion  that  should  be 
adopted   by  this    Convention.     It  seems 
to  be  supposed  that  in  this  we  are  indulging 
in  a  spirit  of  experiment — that  we  la^niak- 
ing  experiments  in  legislation.     I  fail  to 
see  where  the  experimental  part  comes  in. 
It  does  not  seem  to  me  that  there  is  any- 
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thing  at  all  experimental  about  it.  If  there 
never  had  been  anything  of  this  kind  in 
existence  before  I  could  understand  that 
there  might  be  some  ground  for  the  objec- 
tion that  is  raised,  that  we  are  about  to 
plunge  into  an  experiment.  But  America 
has  had  the  advantage  of  100  years  of  the 
\i'orkiQg  of  such  a  system  as  that  which  has 
been  advocated  by  the  hon.  and  learned 
member,  Sir  Samuel  Griffith,  and  by  several 
other  hon.  gentlemen  who  have  followed 
him — of  the  system  which  finds  so  little 
favour  in  the  estimation  of  the  hon.  mem- 
ber, Mr.  Deakin.  I  dare  say  hon.  mem- 
bers have  read  many  works  written  by 
American  authors  which  go  to  show  to 
what  a  marked  extent  the  Senate  has 
grown  in  the  affections  of  the  American 
people.  Tho  Senate  is  nob  regarded  in 
America  as  a  bedy  which  exists  for  the 
porpose  of  coming  into  conflict  with  the 
House  of  Representatives,  or  the  result  of 
the  pecaliar  constitution  of  which  ia  to 
constantly  precipitate  conflicts  with  the 
House  of  Bepresentatives,  The  Senate  of 
the  United  States  of  America  is  a  body 
that  has  grown  steadily  in  the  afibctions  of 
the  people  of  America  until  the  veneration 
which  at  present  exists  fbr  it  is  almost  un- 
bounded. Hon.  gentlement  I  dare  say, 
have  read  the  book,  by  Carnegie,  called 
*' Triumphant  Democracy."  I  propose  to 
quote  a  few  words  from  that  author  with 
regard  to  the  Senate,  the  powers  which  it  is 
proposed  to  confer  upon  a  senate  here  being 
somewhat  similar  to,  though  less  than,  the 
powers  conferred  upon  and  enjoyed  by  the 
Senate  in  America.  Mr.  Carnegie  says,  at 
page  260: 

It  has  been  said,  by  more  than  one  political 
writer,  tliat  tlie  American  Senate  is  tho  ideal 
second  chamber  of  the  world.  Some  assert  that 
it  is  the  only  second  chamber  which  possesses 
real  power,  and  is  permanently  fixed  in  the 
hearts  of  the  masses.  It  is  certainly  regarded 
in  America  as  a  great  promotion  to  be  elevated 
from  the  honse  to  the  Senate,  and  it  is  none  the 
less  certain  that  the  entire  nation  regards  the 
Senate  with  pride  and  afiection. 


He  says  later  on : 

This  hopeful  student  of  a  republican  institn- 
tion,  my  Lord  Salisbury,  has  said  in  a  recent 
speech : 

The  Americans,  as  you  know,  hKve  a  senate.  I  wish  wo 
cotdd  institute  it  in  this  country.  Marvellous  in  efficiency 
and  strength. 

Mr.  Carnegie  quotes,  with  evident  pride, 
the  opinion  which  that  eminent  statesman, 
Lord  Salisbury,  entertains  of  the  American 
Senate  as  an  institution  which  has  been 
in  operation  for  the  last  100  years  in  that 
country,  and  the  working  of  which  he 
has  had  ample  opportunity  to  very  closely 
observe.  But  while  it  may  be  said  t^at 
a  writer  like  Carnegie  is  bound  to  speak 
well  of  the  institutions  of  the  country 
which  has  enabled  him  to  acquire  a  stu- 
pendous fortune  and  become  a  millionaire, 
and  that  we  ought  not  to  take  the  opinions 
of  a  man  like  that  when  he  speaks  in  ad- 
miration of  this  institution  without  a  very 
considerable  amount  of  deduction,  it  is 
fortunate  for  the  discussion  on  the  present 
occasion  that  the]*e  is  no  need  for  us  to  con- 
fine our  attention  to  the  observations  which 
have  been  made  by  writers  of  the  class  of 
Mr.  Carnegie.  I  dare  say  hon.  gentlemen 
have  nearly  all  of  them  very  carefully  read 
the  admirable  work  of  Mr.  Bryce.  Now, 
Mr.  Bryoo  cannot  be  said  to  be  a  writer 
like  Carnegie,  who  is  filled  with  enthusi- 
astic admiration  of  American  institutions 
as  such,  but  a  calm,  judicious,  and  dispas- 
sionate writer,  who  will  speak  of  any  in- 
stitution, particularly  an  American  insti- 
tution, exactly  as  he  finds  it;  and,  in  deal- 
ing with  this  question  of  the  Senate,  Mr. 
Bryce  makes  tho  following  remarks  : — 

The  respective  characters  of  the  two  bodies 
are  wholly  unlike  those  of  the  so-called  upper 
and  lower  chambers  of  Europe.  In  Europe 
there  is  always  a  difference  of  political  com- 
plexion, generally  resting  on  a  difference  in  per- 
sonal composition.  There  the  upi)er  chamber 
represents  the  aristocracy  of  the  country,  or  the 
men  of  wealth,  or  the  high  oflScials,  or  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Crown  and  court ;  while  the  lower 
chamber  represents  the  multitude.  Between  tho 
Senate  and  the  House  there  is  no  such  difference. 
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Both  equally  represeut  the  people,  the  whole 
people,  aud  nothing  but  the  people.  The  in- 
dividual members  come  from  the  same  clasBes 
of  the  community  ;  and  though  there  are  more 
rich  men  (in  proportion  to  numbers)  in  the 
Senate  than  in  the  House,  the  influence  of  capital 
is  not  markedly  greater.  Both  have  been  formed 
by  the  same  social  influences,  and  the  social 
pretensions  of  a  senator  expire  with  his  term  of 
office.  Both  are  possessed  by  the  same  ideas, 
governed  by  the  same  sentiments,  equally  con- 
scious of  their  dependence  on  public  opinion. 
The  one  has  never  been,  like  the  English  House 
of  Commons,  a  popular  pet ;  the  other  never, 
like  the  English  House  of  Lords,  a  popular  bug- 
bear. 

What  is  perhaps  stranger,  the  two  branches 
of  Congress  have  not  exhibited  that  contrast  of 
feeling  and  policy  which  might  be  expected  from 
the  diflerent  methods  by  which  they  are  chosen. 
In  the  House  the  large  states  are  pi-edominant, 
nine  out  of  thirty-eight  (less  than  one  fourth) 
return  an  absolute  majority  of  325  representa- 
tives. In  the  Senate  these  same  nine  states 
have  only  eighteen  members  out  of  seventy-six, 
less  than  a  fourth  of  the  whole.  In  other  words, 
these  nine  states  are  more  than  sixteen  times  as 
powerful  in  the  House  as  they  are  in  the  Senate. 
But,  as  the  House  has  never  been  the  organ  of 
the  large  states,  nor  prone  to  act  in  their  in- 
terest, so  neither  has  the  Senate  been  the  strong- 
hold of  the  small  states,  for  American  politics 
have  never  turned  upon  an  antagonism  between 
these  two  sets  of  commonwealths.  Questions 
relating  to  states'  rights,  and  the  greater  or  less 
extension  of  the  powers  of  the  national  govern- 
ment, have  played  a  leading  part  in  the  history 
of  the  union.  But  although  small  states  might 
be  supposed  to  be  specially  zealous  for  states' 
rights,  the  tendency  to  uphold  them  has  been 
no  stronger  in  the  Senate  than  in  the  House. 

Collisions  between  the  two  houses  are  fre- 
qu^&t.'  Each  is  jealous  and  combative.  Each 
Is  prone  to  alter  the  bills  that  come  from  the 
other ;  and  the  Senate  in  particular  knocks  about 
remorselessly  those  favourite  children  of  the 
house,  the  appropriation  bills.  The  fact  that 
one  house  has  passed  a  bill  goes  but  a  little  way 
in  Inducing  the  other  to  pass  it;  the  Senate 
would  reject  twenty  House  bills  as  readily  as 
one.  Deadlocks,  however,  disagreements  over 
serious  issues  which  stop  the  machinery  of  ad- 
ministration, are  not  common.  They  rarely 
cause  excitement  or  alaim  outside  Washington, 
because  the  country,  remembering  previous  in- 
stances, feels  sure  they  will  be  adjusted,  and 
[Mr,  RutUdge. 
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knows  that  either  house  would  yield  were  it 
unmistakably  condemned  by  public  opinion. 
The  executive  government  goes  on  undisturbed, 
and  the  worst  that  can  happen  is  the  loss  of 
a  bill  which  may  be  passed  four  months  later. 
Even  as  between  the  two  bodies  there  is  no 
great  bitterness  in  these  conflicts,  because  the 
causes  of  quarrel  do  not  lie  deep.  Sometimes  it 
is  self-esteem  that  is  involved,  the  sensitive  self- 
esteem  of  an  assembly.  Sometimes  one  or  other 
house  is  playing  for  a  party  advantage.  That 
intensity  which,  in  the  similar  contests  in  Europe, 
arises  from  class  feeling  is  absent,  because  there 
is  no  class  distinction  between  the  two  American 
chambers.  Thus  the  country  seems  to  be  watch- 
ing a  fencing  match  rather  than  a  combat  a 
outrance, 

I  dwell  upon  this  substantial  identity  of  char- 
acter in  the  Senate  and  the  House,  because  it  ex- 
plains the  fact,  surprising  to  a  European,  that 
two  perfectly  co-ordinate  authoiities,  neither  of 
which  has  any  mora  right  than  its  rival  to  claim 
to  speak  for  the  whole  nation,  manage  to  get 
along  together.  Their  quarrels  are  professional 
and  personal  rather  than  conflicts  of  adverse 
piinciples.  The  two  bodies  are  not  hostile  ele- 
ments in  the  nation,  striving  for  supremacy,  but 
servants  of  the  same  master,  whose  word  of  re- 
buke will  quiet  them. 

I  think  that  these  extracts  will  go  far  to 
show  that  the  fears  which  maj  be  enter- 
tained by  some  hon.  gentlemen  as  to  this 
experiment,  as  it  is  called,  of  giving  co- 
ordinate powers  to  the  second  chamber  are 
not  well  founded.  I  am  well  aware  that  mj 
hon.  friend,  Mr.  Deakin,  has  rested  some  of 
his  objections  to  the  form  of  senate  which 
I  advocate,  and  which  other  members  advo- 
cate, on  the  ground  that  it  is  impossible  for 
us,  with  our  ideas  of  constitutional  govern- 
ment, and  with  the  ideas  which  many  mem- 
bers have  of  a  government  responsible  to 
the  chamber  of  representatives,  to  graft 
on  a  system  of  that  kind  the  system  which 
we  propose  to  construct  as  the  result  of 
the  labours  of  this  Convention.  I  know 
that  that  objection  was  prominent  in  the 
hon.  gentleman's  mind,  and  it  is  only  just 
to  him  to  say  that  there  is  a  good  deal  in 
the  contention  which  he  ha.s  set  up,  that 
it  is  difficult  to  graft  the  American  sys- 
tem, which  has  an  executive  not  at  all 
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responsible  to  the  legislatare,  upon  a  sys- 
tem which  is  to  combine  a  senate  with  co- 
ordinate powers  with  a  system  of  responsi- 
bility to  a  house  of  representatives.  But 
we  have  not  all  the  wisdom  of  the  ages 
concentrated  in  ourselves ;  and  I  have  not 
the  slightest  doubt  that  in  the  course  of 
time  such  developments  will  take  place  as 
will  render  it  possible  to  have  a  form  of 
government  which  wull  be  consistent^  to  a 
certain  extent,  with  our  ideas  of  respon- 
sible government,  and  at  the  same  time 
with  the  existence  of  a  second  chamber, 
possessing  powers  to  which  none  of  the 
second  chambers  of  these  colonies  are  in 
the  least  degree  entitled.  But,  sir,  I 
would  like  hon.  gentlemen  to  bear  in 
mind  that  I  am  very  far  from  advocating 
for  the* federal  parliament — which  I  hope 
will  grow  out  of  the  labours  of  this  Con- 
vention— a  second  chamber  which  shall  be 
elected,  as  the  members  of  the  second  cham- 
ber in  the  United  States  are  elected,  by 
the  combined  vote  of  the  upper  chamber 
and  the  lower  chamber  of  the  states 
legislatures.  That  might  be  a  very  good 
method,  but  with  some  of  the  constitu- 
tions of  these  colonies  as  they  are  at 
present,  it  might  not  perhaps  be  all  that 
could  be  desired.  Many  of  the  second 
chambers  in  the  colonies  being  nominated 
chambers,  and  not  elected,  and  in  the  case 
of  those  that  are  elected  not  being  elected 
by  the  suffrages  of  the  people  generally,  it 
might  very  fairly  be  said  that  the  members 
of  the  senate,  though  elected  by  the  legisla- 
tures of  the  colonies  as  they  exist  at  the  pre- 
sent time,  would  not  bo  truly  representative 
of  the  people,  and  that  therefore  there  is 
some  reason  why  we  should  not  proceed 
to  construct  the  senate  after  the  model  of 
the  American  Senate,  possessing  co-ordi- 
nate powers  with  the  lower  house,  or  the 
house  of  representatives.  But  I  am  not  at 
ail  wedded  to  that  principle,  and  I  should 
be  very  sorry  indeed  to  advocate  from  my 
place  in  this  Convention  a  system  by  which 


the  second  chamber  shall  be  founded  ex- 
clusively upon  the  methods  which  are 
suggested  by  those  who  contend  that 
the  members  of  that  second  chamber 
shall  be  elected  by  the  legislatures  of 
the  several  colonies  as  they  exist  at  present. 
I  do  contend,  however,  that  a  great  mis- 
take will  be  made  if  we  proceed  to  the 
creation  of  a  senate,  or  second  chamber, 
in  the  federal  constitution,  which  shall  be 
deprived  of  those  powers  which  we  enjoy, 
or  a  great  proportion  of  the  powers  that 
are  now  enjoyed  by  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States.  We  know,  sir,  that  if  the 
ideas  which  you  have  embodied  in  your  re- 
solutions are  carried  out,  this  will  be  tho 
result :  that  in  the  case  of  financial  propo- 
sals being  sent  up  from  the  lower  chamber 
to  the  second  chamber,  the  senate  will 
have  no  alternative  but  to  accept  the  pro- 
posals in  globo,  or  to  entirely  reject  them. 
But  our  experience  of  the  working  of  that 
system  in  these  colonies  is  not  particularly 
reassuring.  We  know  that  the  effect  of 
a  second  chamber  rejecting  the  financial 
proposals  of  the  lower  chamber  in  their 
entirety,  is  to  inflame  the  public  resent- 
ment against  the  upper  chamber,  as  it  is 
called.  There  might  be  very  many  things  in 
the  financial  proposals  which  emanated  from 
the  government  and  were  carried  th  rough  th  e 
lower  chamber,  of  which  the  members  of  the 
upper  chamber  cordially  approved;  but  if  it 
were  incumbent  upon  them  to  reject  a  mea- 
sure because  there  was  much  in  it  of  which 
they  disapproved,  although  it  contained  a 
great  deal  that  they  did  approve  of,  tho  re- 
sult would  be  to  cause  a  very  great  amount 
of  public  excitement,  and  to  cause  many  per- 
sons in  the  community  to  raise  their  voices 
against  the  existence  of  a  second  chamber 
at  all.  I  think  we  should  guard  against 
that,  and  if  the  senate  or  second  chamber 
in  the  federal  constitution  were  based  upon 
the  suffrages  of  the  people,  although  in  a 
different  way,  yet  as  truly  based  upon  the 
suffrages  of  the  people  as  the  house  of 
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•I'epresentatLves,  then  I  cannot  see  on  what 
ground  it  can  be  contended^that  the  senate 
should  be  deprived  of  co-ordinate  powers 
with  the  lower  assembly.  I  think  that  in 
a  matter  of  tliis  kind  we  should  proceed  as 
far  as  possible  by  familiar  analogy,  and, 
though  perhaps  the  suggestion  of  tho 
analogy  may,  in  the  minds  of  some  hon. 
^lemberSybe  thought  entirely  inappropriate 
to  an  assemblage  of  this  kind — ^though  the 
suggestion  or  the  expression  of  the  analogy 
may  in  some  quarters  create  a  smile — yet 
it  appears  to  me  that  in  order  to  have  a 
perfect  system  of  federal  government,  we 
ought,  as  far  as  possible,  to  preserve  an 
analogy  to  that  form  of  government  which 
prevails  in  a  model  family.  Now,  iu 
the  case  of  a  model  family  we  know  that 
the  husband  represents  the  entire  house- 
hold. 

An  Hon.  Membbb  :  In  providing  for  the 
expenditure ! 

An  Hon.  M^ibrb  :  There  is  no  federa- 
tion there ! 

Mr.  RUTLEDGE  :  The  husband  is  sup- 
posed, in  the  natural  order  of  things,  to  be 
tho  representative  of  the  entire  household ; 
but,  though  he  is  a  representative  of  the 
entire  household,  we  know  that  the  wife 
also  plays  a  very  important  part  in  the 
government  of  that  household.  The  wife 
comes  very  near  to  all  those  smaller  con- 
stituent elements  of  the  family  circle, 
which  may,  perhaps,  by  analogy  be  likened 
to  the  great  family  of  states  which  will 
exist  in  connection  with  this  great  federal 
constitution. 

Colonel  Smith  :  She  is  the  home  ruler ! 

Mr.  RUTLEDGE  :  It  is  the  wife  that 
knows  all  about  the  particular  interests 
which  affect  all  the  members  of  tlie  family 
group :  they  come  to  her  with  their  par- 
ticular ideas,  and  they  look  to  her  for  the 
expression  of  their  ideas  and  for  the  en- 
forcement of  their  particular  claims. 

Mr.  MuNBO :  Not  for  finding  the  income ! 
[Mr.  EutUdge, 


Mr.  RUTLEDGE :  With  regard  to  that 
interjection,  I  say  that  he  is  a  wise  man 
who,  being  the  head  of  a  household,  puts 
all  his  financial  projects  into  the  crucible 
of  the  sagacious  mind  of  his  wife,  far 
more  enlightened,  far  more  discriminating 
than  his  own. 

Colonel  Smith  :  With  the  power  of  veto  I 

Mr.  RUTLEDGE  :  I  soy  yes,  with  the 
power  of  veto.  In  this  community  many  a 
man  owes  a  great  deal  to  the  advioe  of  hj» 
wife  and  the  veto  which  she  lias  put  upon 
his  ^proposals.  We  know  that  those  strong- 
headed  men  who  think  that  all  wisdom  is 
embodied  in  themselves,  who  do  not  take 
their  wives  into  their  confidence,  who  do 
not  consult  their  wives  as  to  some  particular 
speculation  on  which  they  desire  to  em- 
bark, are  the  men  who  very  frequently 
come  to  grief.  But  the  men  who  do  take 
their  wives  into  their  confidence  in  this 
way,  and  who  do  ])ermit  them  to  have  a 
considerable  voice  in  the  management  of 
family  affairs,  even  to  putting  a  veto  upon 
their  own  impulsive  tendencies  in  regard  i/o 
financial  proposals,  are  the  men  who  go  on 
very  safe  lines.  No  analogy  is  perfect ; 
every  analogy  will  break  down  when  yoa 
come  to  some  particular  modes  of  applying 
it;  but  I  do  regard  a  great  family  of 
states,  governed  by  a  house  of  representa- 
tives and  A  senate,  as  bearing  a  very  con- 
siderable analogy  to  the  constitution  of  a 
family;  and  I  say  the  same  rule  which 
prevails  in  the  one  ought  to  prevail  in  the 
other. 

Sir  Thomab  McIlwbaith  :  The  wife  in- 
itiates most  of  the  money  bills  there  ! 

Mr.  RUTLEDGE :  The  wives  do  initi- 
ate a  great  many  of  the  money  bills,  and  I 
appeal  to  the  experience  of  a  great  many 
hon.  gentlemen  to  know  whether  they 
have  not  bean  saved  very  frequently  from 
financial  mistakes  by  consulting  their  wives 
in  regard  to  important  steps  which  they 
proposed  to  take  in  the  very  serious  affairs 
of  life.     This  question  of  a  second  cham- 
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ber  has  been  referred  to  by  a  literary 
gentleraan  who  is  well  known,  perhaps,  to 
many  members  of  this  Convention,  and 
he  has  spoken  of  it  in  conversation  with 
me  as  being  what  may  be  called  the 
expression  of  the  second  thought  of  the 
)ieople.  It  is  a  very  good  thing,  I  think, 
to  g^ve  the  people  an  opportunity  of  having 
a  second  thought  on  some  proposal  upon 
which  they  have  set  their  minds.  The 
hon.  member,  Okptain  Bussell,  has  referred 
in  the  course  of  his  excellent  speech  to  the 
cyclonic  gusts  of  popular  passion  which 
sometimes  pass  over  a  community,  and  that 
is  the  same  idea  which  was  present  to  the 
mind  of  AlexanderHamiltonwhenhe  wrote 
some  of  those  admirable  papers  for  *'  The 
Federalist."  Why,  sir,  there  have  been 
times  in  the  history  of  the  community  when 
the  people  have  been  seized  with  a  sudden 
iQq>ul8e  in  a  particular  direction,  involv- 
ing great  issues  of  public  policy,  and  in- 
volving considerable  public  expenditure; 
but  if  they  had  had  an  opportunity  of  re- 
oonaidering  their  first  decision  how  fre- 
quently would  they  have,  if  not  entirely  re- 
versed, atall  events  to  a  considerable  extent 
modified  that  decision.  And  I  take  it,  sir,  that 
in  theexistence  of  a  senate  composed  of  men 
who  are,  equally  with  the  house  of  repre- 
sentatives, representing  the  people  of  the 
whole  of  the  states,  you  have  the  embodi- 
ment of  the  second  thought  of  the  people, 
and  in  the  case  of  the  members  of  the 
senate,  if  you  give  them  the  power  to  dis- 
criminate between  the  various  financial 
proposals  of  the  government  sent  up  from 
the  lower  chamber,  you  give  that  chamber 
the  means  of  putting  a  check  upon  the 
impulsive  proclivities  of  the  representa- 
tives of  the  people  as  such,  and  of  sug- 
gesting to  the  people  thenuielves  a  more 
exceUent  way  of  doing  that  in  which  all 
alike  are  interested,  and  accomplishing  the 
objects  which  all  alike  have  in  view.  I 
cannot  disguise  from  myself  this  fact :  that 
in  creating  a  second  chamber  which  has 


only  limited  authority  and  limited  jurisdic- 
tion, even  in  the  matter  of  financial  pro- 
posals, you  are  laying  the  foundation  for 
discord  and  for  disagreement.  We  know 
very  well  that  the  animal  which  is  chained 
up  is  always  most  disposed  to  show  his 
teeth.  The  animal  upon  whom  you  place 
a  great  restriction,  and  forbid  to  him  an 
amount- of  freedom  which  another  may'have 
— is  always  the  one  that  displays  a  qnarrel- 
some  tendency.  So  I  contend  that  .the  very 
fact  of  endeavouring  to  put  a  limit  upmi  the 
powers  of  the  second  chamber  is  to  engender 
in  the  minds  of  that  second  chamber  a 
quarrelsome  disposition  which  would  not 
exist  if  it  felt  that  it  had  equally  free  and 
unfettered  authority  with  the  members  of 
the  representative  chamber.  I  do  not 
propose  to  say  many  more  words  in  advo- 
cacy of  the  view  which  I  take  with  regard 
to  this,  which  seems  to  me  to  be  the 
crucial  question  which  we  have  here  to-de- 
cide.  I  believe  all  the  members  of  the 
Convention  have  come  here  with  a  sincere 
desire  to  solve  the  problem  which  iBjAaoed 
before  us.  I  believe  every  member  has 
come  here  with  a  disposition  to  learn 
something,  if  possible,  from  every  other 
member,  and  I  am  quite  sure  that  no 
one  has  come  here  with  preconceived 
ideas  of  so  consolidated  a  character  as 
cannot  be  contracted,  or  expanded,  or 
modified  in  any  way  whatever.  As  was 
well  pointed  out  by  the  hon.  member,  Sir 
George  Grey,  we  are  to  bear  in  mind  that 
we  are  not  here  creating  a  federal  consti- 
tution which  is  to  serve  the  purposes  .of 
the  present  generation  merely,  but  a 
federal  constitution  which  shall  last  for  all 
time;  and  in  endeavouring  to  erect  such  a 
political  structure  as  that,  we  ought  to  take 
care  to  make  itsprovisions  so  elastic  as  to  be 
capable  of  expanding  to  the  necessitiesof  all 
future  occasions,  and  not  to  place  rigid  re- 
strictions around  thatcon8titution,theresult 
of  which  will  be  that  in  the  course  of  the 
agitations  which  must  arise  in  future  years 
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there  will  be  such  contentions  and  such  dis- 
sensions as  will  ensure  the  demolition  of  the 
edifice  which  it  is  now  our  care  to  rear.  We 
are  here,  sir,  for  the  purpose  of  building 
up,  and  I  hope  that  we  shall  bear  that 
fact  in  mind  in  all  that  we  do.  I  should 
also  like  hon.  gentlemen  to  endeavour  to 
bear  in  mind  that  the  feeling  which  pre- 
dominates in  the  minds  of  the  people  of 
the  states  is  one  of  great  timidity.  The 
people  of  the  states,  whom  we  are  here  to 
represent,  feel  that  they  are  venturing 
upon,  to  a  certain  ext-ent,  an  unknown  sea 
as  far  as  their  experience  is  concerned, 
and  we  ought  to  proceed  in  such  a  way  as 
to  reassure  them  at  every  step  we  go  that 
in  what  we  are  doing,  while  we  are  taking 
care  of  the  interests  of  the  federal  con- 
stitution, we  are  preserving,  in  all  their 
integrity,  as  far  as  it  is  possible  with  the 
existence  of  a  federal  constitution,  all 
those  rights  and  privileges  to  the  enjoy- 
ment of  which  they  have  been  so  long 
accustomed.  Passing  on  to  the  question 
of  a  federal  judiciary,  I  think  I  need  say 
no  more  than  this,  that  while  it  is  a  matter 
for  congratulation  that  you  have  seen  your 
way  to  make  a  proposition  for 

a  judiciary,  consisting  of  a  federal  supreme  court, 
which  shall  constitute  a  high  court  of  appeal  for 
Australia,  under  the  direct  authority  of  the 
Sovereign,  whose  decisions  as  such  shall  be  final — 

we  ought  to  make  provision — and  I  have  no 
doubt  we  shall  do  so  in  Committee — as  has 
been  done  under  the  United  States  Consti- 
tution, that  this  high  court  shall  be  pos- 
sessed, not  only  of  the  functions  of  an 
appellate  court,  butof  original  jurisdiction 
in  those  subjects  which  this  Convention 
may  see  fit  to  prescribe.  Before  I  take  my 
seat,  let  me  say  with  what  great  pleasure 
I  find  myself  in  the  presence  of  represen- 
tatives of  all  of  the  colonies  of  Australia 
for  the  purpose  of  discussing  the  great 
question  before  us.  I  have  been  delighted 
with  the  cordial  good  feeling  that  has  been 
exhibited  by  the  delegates  to  this  Conven- 
[i/r.  RutUdge. 


tion  towards  each  other,  both  privately  and 
sitting  ofiicially  in  this  Convention.  I  have 
been  delighted  with  the  high  tone  and 
character  of  the  speeches  that  have  been 
addressed  to  us,  and  I  feel  that  I  should  be 
dishonoring  the  members  of  this  Conven- 
tion in  my  thoughts  if  I  wei-e  for  a  single 
moment  to  doubt  that  the  result  of  their 
united  laboura  here  will  be  the  laying 
broad,  and  deep,  and  strong  the  founda- 
tions of  a  political  edifice  that  shall  be 
ample  and  adequate  for  the  shelter  and 
protection  of  the  millions  who  arc  yet  to 
inhabit  the  continent  of  Australia,  and 
that  shall,  in  the  course  of  a  few  yeai's,  I 
ti*ust  at  the  furthest,  rear  its  noble  pro- 
portions in  all  their  symmetry  and  all 
their  strength  to  the  admiring  gaze  of  the 
people  of  the  whole  civilised  world. 

Mr.  KINGSTON  :  I  confess  that  in 
rising  to  address  this  assembly  I  am  em- 
barrassed by  an  appreciation  of  the  re- 
sponsibilities which  must  attach  to  every 
member  taking  part  in  its  deliberations. 
I  had  thought  of  reserving  such  obser- 
vations as  occurred  to  me  until  we  were 
met  in  Committee  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
cussing the  details  of  the  constitution  it 
is  our  duty  to  frame ;  but  I  have  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  it  is  desirable  that  at 
the  earliest  stage  each  member  of  the 
Convention  should  state  for  the  considera- 
tion of  his  fellow-delegates  his  views  on 
such  matters  of  general  importance  as 
have  been  already  touched  upon,  or  as  are 
involved  in  the  resolutions  which  yon,  sir, 
have  submitted.  Following  the  example 
which  has  been  set  by  preceding  speakers,  I 
may  say  that  I  ofier  such  suggestions  as  1 
shall  proceed  to  make  in  all  humility, 
endeavouring  to  emphasise  the  position 
which  has  been  so  well  put  by  yourself  and 
by  the  hon.  delegate  who  immediately 
followed  you,  that  oUr  observations  at 
this  stage  of  the  proceedings  should  par- 
take rather  of  the  character  of  sugges- 
tions for  the  meeting  of  difficulties  than 
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of  the  sketching  of  any   definite  plan  for 
tlie  formation  of  a  federal  constitution, 
seeing  that  such   plans   can  result  only 
from  the  exchange  of  views  among  the 
delegates  when    we  shall   have  dehated 
the  subject  much    more  fully    than    at 
present.     Coming   to  the    resolutions,   I 
may  express  my  (hearty  concurrence  with 
the    fint   of    them,    affirming  that    the 
powers   and    privileges    and     territoiial 
rights  of  the  several  existing    colonies 
shoaJd  remain  intact.      I  am   very  glad 
indeed  that  an  expi-ession  of  opinion  to 
this  effect   should   have   been   embodied 
in  our  resolutions  at  so  early  a  stage  of 
these  proceedings,  because  I  think  we  shall 
do  well  to  emphasise  the  fact  that  we  are 
dealmg  with  autonomous  states,  who  have 
long  enjoyed  the  blessing  of  self-govern- 
ment, and  who  should  not  be  asked — and 
who,  if  asked,  would  not  be  likely  to  accede 
to  the  request — to  sacrifice  any  of  their 
existing  powers  other  than  those  which  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  should  be  surrendered 
in  the][national  interest.     I  hope  we  shall 
set  clearly  before  us  the  fact  that  a  national 
government  should  be  strictly  limited  to 
dealing  with  subjects  in  which  the  interests 
of  the  community  as  a  nation  are  involved. 
I  hope  that  in  our  proceedings  we  shall  feel 
that  it  is  our  duty,  in  approaching  the  seve- 
ral colonies,  as  wc  shall  i*eqnire  to  approach 
tliem  at  the  conclusion  of  the  deliberations 
of  this  Convention,  to  state  in  precise  Ian* 
guage  that  which  we  desire  they  should 
surrender  for  the  benefit  of  the  nation.    I 
hope^  also,  that  we  shall  make  no  request 
for  a  surrender  which  cannot  be  justified 
on  the  score  of  the  requirements  of  the 
jiational  interest     I  think   that  such  a 
course  as  is  recognised  in  the  resolution  to 
vhich  I  now  refer  will  commend  itself  to 
all,  and  that  any  departure  from  the  prin- 
ciple which  is  involved  might  be  fraught 
with  the  most  disastrous  results.     I  am 
glad  to  observe  that  there  appears  to  be 
practically  a  consensus  of  opinion  among 


the  delegates  that  the  American  system  of 
preserving  for  the  benefit  of  the  states  the 
powers  which  are  not  expressly  conferred 
upon  the  federal  government  should  be  fol- 
lowed, rather  than  the  system  which  obtains 
in  Canada;  and  I  feel  that  not  only  will  this 
course,  in  the  natural  order  of  things,  com- 
mend itself  to  the  various  colonies  when  we 
require  to  approach  them,  but  that  it  will 
commend  itself  to  every  delegate  present, 
and  to  every  one  who  appreciates,  as  we 
must  all  appreciate,  the  benefits  of  the 
system  of  local  self-government  which  these 
colonies  have  for  so  long  enjoyed.  I  am 
glad  also  to  notice  that  we  make  express 
provision  for  the  recognition  of  the  terri- 
torial rights  of  the  provinces.  It  does  ap- 
pear to  me,  however,  that  it  will  be  ne- 
cessary in  the  federal  constitution  to  make 
provision  in  some  form  or  other  for  the 
possible  alteration  of  the  boundaries  of 
the  various  states,  which  will  be  occasioned, 
doubtless,  in  some  instances,  by  the  crea- 
tion of  fresh  states.  In  this  connection  it 
is  impossible  to  overlook  the  fact,  which  I 
think  has  been  already  referred  to  by  one 
of  the  delegates — ^and  which  we  all  keenly 
appreciate  at  the  present  moment — that 
the  important  colony  of  Queensland  is  just 
now  contemplating  an  early  division  of  her 
great  territory  into  two  or  more  separate 
colonies.  I  think  that  under  these  circum- 
stances we  should  be  framing  a  constitution 
which  overlooked  immediate  requirements, 
if  we  did  not  make  provision  for  the 
admission  into  the  federal  union  of  these 
colonies,  which  I  understand  are  shortly  to 
be  called  into  existence.  I  trust,  therefore, 
that  we  shall  find  in  the  federal  constitution 
some  provision  for  meeting  a  case  of  that 
sort ;  and  it  seems  to  me  that  if  it  took  the 
shape  of  a  section  enabling  provinces,  with 
the  consent  of  the  existing  local  legislatures, 
and  by  agreement  with  the  federal  parlia- 
ment, to  be  carved  out  of  existing  colonies, 
and  to  be  admitted  into  the  union  upon 
such  terms  as  may  be  agreed  upon,  we 
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should  be  making  a  provision  on  the  sub- 
ject which  will  shortly  be  of  practical 
utility.  I  cannot  help  thinking,  in  con- 
nection with  the  possibility  of  the  chang^PA 
to  which  I  refer,  that  a  provision  of  that 
sort,  not  laying  down  any  hard  and  fast 
lines  as  to  the  terms  on  which  the  new 
provinces  should  be  admitted  into  the 
union,  would  be  preferable  to  one  which 
did  not  permit  of  the  federal  government 
and  the  local  legislatures  arranging  the 
matter  as  they  thought  best  It  does  ap- 
pear to  me,  in  connection  with  the  change 
to  which  I  refer,  that  there  may  attach  a 
considerable  amount  of  importance  to  the 
result  as  affecting  the  representation  of  the 
colony  which  is  likely  tobe  most  concerned 
— or  of  any  other  colony  which  may  be  ihe 
subject  of  a  change — in  the  senate,  in 
which  I  understand  the  generally  accepted 
wish  to  be  that  all  the  colonies  should  be 
equally  represented.  I  should  like  to  say, 
sir,  that  although  I  confine  my  remarks  to 
the  question  of  the  carving  of  future  colo- 
niesoutof  existingprovinces,and  totheque»- 
tion  of  their  admission  to  theunion,  Idotrust 
that  our  constitution  may  be  of  suck  a  char- 
acter that  while,  in  the  terms  of  the  reso- 
lution which  was  carried  at  the  Melbourne 
conference  only  last  year,  we  make  pro- 
vision for  the  admission  of  what  were  then 
described  as  the  remoter  colonies  of  Aus- 
trahusia — ^words  which  I  believe  were  in- 
tended to  refer  particularly  to  New  Zea- 
land— we  shall  not  lose  sight  of  the  possi- 
bility that  at  some  time  or  other,  perhaps 
shortly  it  may  be  considered  desirable 
to  extend  tho  juiisdiction  of  a  united 
Australia  to  all  British  colonies  in  the 
Pacific.  I  feel  more  particularly  im- 
pelled to  refer  to  this  matter  on  account 
of  the  course  which  was  suggested  by 
Lord  Derby  in  connection  with  the  at- 
tempted annexation  of  New  Guinea.  It 
does  seem  to  me  that  if  we  had  had  in  ex- 
istence at  that  time,  as  was  pointed  out  by 
Lord  Derby,  a  government  representative 
[Mr,  Kingston. 


of  the  whole  of  Australasia  which  could 
have  spoken  with  a  united  voice  on  the 
subject  of  the  imperial  attitude  towards 
the  island. in  question,  we  should  not  at 
the  present  moment  have  occasion  to  de- 
plore the  appropriation  of  a  portion  of 
that  great  territory  by  a  foreign  countiy. 
Under  these  circumstances,  I  think  we 
should  do  well  to  make  provision  for  the 
admission  into  the  union  which  we  are  pro- 
posing to  create,  not  only  of  what  may  be 
generally  termed  the  remoter  colonies  of 
Australasia,  but  of  all  British  colonies 
which  may  now  exist,  or  which  may  here- 
after be  founded  in  the  Pacific,  and  which 
it  may  appear  to  a  iedoral  government 
should  be  subjected  to  Australian  control. 
With  reference  to  the  2nd  resolution-— 
that  trade  and  intercourse  between  the 
federated  colonies,  whether  by  means  of 
land  carriage  or  coastal  navigation,  shall 
be  absolutely  free — I  consider  it,  following 
the  oourse  adopted  by  preceding  speakers, 
in  connection  with  the  3rd  resolution,  giv- 
ing to  the  federal  government  power  to  im- 
2)060  customs  duties ;  and  presuming  thst 
the  intention  is  that  intercolonial  free-trade 
should  be  established  at  the  time  of,  bat 
not  before,  the  adoption  of  a  federal  tariff, 
I  am  prepared  to  give  the  proposition  my 
heartiest  support. 

Colonel  Smith  :  Hear,  hear  I 
Mr.  KINGSTON :  I  desire  to  emphasise 
a  point  which,  T  regret,  is  not  made  so 
clear  in  the  resolution  to  which  I  refer  as 
are  some  other  matters,  and  it  is  this :  In 
my  humble  opinion  it  would  be  a  great 
mistake— and  I  can  hardly  believe  that 
it  is  seriously  contemplated — ^to  enact 
intercolonial  free-trade  before  the  adop- 
tion of  a  federal  tariff.  I  have  my 
own  opinion  as  to  the  lines  upon  which  a 
federal  tariff  will  be  framed.  I  cannot 
help  thinking — looking  at  the  course  of 
legislation  which  has  obtained  in  most 
of  the  Australian  colonies,  and  at  the 
different  fiscal  systems  they  at  present 
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enjoy — that  it  is  highly  probable  that  ihe 
result  of  the  deliberations  of  the  federal 
parliament  will  be  the  adoption  of  a  pro- 
tective tariff  against  the  outside  world. 
Bat  what  I  venture  to  point  out  is  this, 
that  the  rescdatioiiay  as  they  stand,  make  no 
r^eienoe  to  the  necessary  provision  that 
intercoLonial  free-trade  is  not  to  come  into 
force  until  a  federal  tariff  is  adopted.  Nor 
do  they  say  anything  whatever  about  the 
nature  of  the  federal  tariff.  As  regards  its 
nature,  it  would  probably  be  useless  ta 
define  it  here ;  but  I  do  think  we  ought 
to  lay  it  down  in  the  clearest  possible 
language  that  there  is  no  intention  on  the 
part  of  this  Convention  to  do  anything  to 
bring  about  intercolonial  free*trade  before 
the  federal  parliament  has  disposed  of  the 
question  of  what  the  nature  of  the  federal 
tariff  shall  be. 

Colonel  Bmith  :  Hear,  hear  1 
Mr.  KINGSTON  :  What  would  be  the 
result  of  intercolonial  free-trade  before  the 
adoption  of  a  federal  tariff)    I  imagine 
that  it  is  not  intended  to  limit  intercolo- 
nial free-trade  to  the  products  and  manu- 
factures of  the  different  colonies,  and  so  if 
free-trade  between  the  colonies  were  estab- 
lished, what  would  be  the  position,  I  ask,  of 
a  Sydney  importer,  importing  under  a  sys- 
tem of  free-trade  and  competing  in  the  mar- 
ketsof  the  various  colonies  withhis  imported 
goods,  which,  by  force  of  the  provisions  of 
the  proposed  constitution  to  which  I  have 
ventured  to  call  attention,  must  be  similarly 
admitted  into  the  neighbouring  states  ?    I 
am  ready  to  believe  that  no  doubt  the 
intention  is  to  act  in  the  way  I  indicate  j 
but  there  are  no  matters  which  are  likely 
to  be  more  closely  scrutinised  than  the 
proposalB  of  this  Convention  with  reference 
to  eommercial  relationships.     It  has  been 
saggested  that  in  Committee  these  two  re- 
solutions should  be  transposed,  and  I  think 
that  that  is  a  suggestion  well  worthy  of 
adoption.     I  think  it  is  also  desirable  to 
amend  them  so  as  to  make  the  position 


perfectly  clear  in  the  direction  which  I 
have  indicated,  that  is,  that  intercolonieQ 
free-trade  is  only  to  be  brought  about  at 
the  time  of  the  adoption  of  a  federal 
tariff.  Something  has  been  said  with  re- 
ference to  the  attitude  of  the  colony  of 
Victoria  in  this  matter.  I  confess  that  I 
was  a  little  surprised  to  hear  the  utterances 
of  one  hon.  member  from  that  colony,  who 
expressed  himself  with  some  hesitation 
as  to  the  propriety  of  calling  a  system 
of  intercolonial  free-trade  into  existence 
immediately  on  the  establishment  of  a 
federal  constitution,  or  even  immediately 
on  the  adoption  of  a  federal  tariff.  I 
had  shared  the  somewhat  common  idea 
that  Victoria,  by  force  of  the  protective 
system  which  she  has  so  long  enjoyed,  had 
built  up  her  manufactures  to  such  a  state 
of  perfection  that  they  could  defy  compe- 
tition, and  that  if  the  barriers  which  pre- 
vent free  commercial  relationships  between 
the  colonies  were  done  away  with  it  would 
enable  her  to  compete  in  the  markets  of 
all  the  other  colonies  with  regard  to  local 
manufactures.  However,  I  freely  admit 
that  we  owe  a  duty  to  our  manufacturers^ 
to  those  whom,  by  the  adoption  of  a  certain 
fiscal  system,  we  have  encouraged  to  in- 
vest their  capital  in  the  establishment  of 
manufactories  which  are  only  now,  or 
lately,  commencing  to  return  them  any 
profitable  results.  I  can  assure  the  hon. 
member  that  the  arguments  which  have 
evidently  operated  on  his  mind  apply  with 
tenfold  force  to  our  colony  of  South  Aus- 
tralia, for  there  we  have  only  had  the  benefit 
of  a  protective  system  during  the  last  few 
years.  It  was  originally  adopted  in  a 
modified  form  in  1885;  and  afterwards^ 
in  1887,  we  practically  copied  the  system 
which  had  been  adopted  with  bo  much 
success  in  Victoria.  I  am  happy  to  say^ 
however,  that  although  the  minds  of  our 
manufacturers  and  colonists  generally  have 
been  profoundly  agitated  by  this  question, 
on  its  most  careful  investigation  they  have 
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oome  to  the  conclusion  that  the  question 
of  intercolonial  free- trade  ought  not  to  im- 
pede the  course  of  federation.  Every  step 
was  taken  to  ventilate  the  subject.  A 
committee  of  both  houses  was  charged 
with  the  duty  of  inquiring  into,  and  re- 
porting upon,  the  probable  result  of  inter- 
colonial free-trade  in  South  Australia, 
and  their  report,  though  of  course  it  is 
only  something  in  the  shape  of  a  guide  as 
regards  the  locality  to  which  it  refers,  is 
as  follows : — 

We  recommend  the  adoption  of  intercolonial 
free-trade  on  the  basis  of  a  uniform  tariff,  and 
regard  it  as  a  corollary  of  the  federation  of  the 
Australian  colonies.  We  recognise  the  many 
difficulties  which  have  to  be  overcome  before 
federation  can  be  accomplished,  and  are  of 
opinion,  in  the  meantime,  that  practically  the 
whole  of  the  existing  reasons  for  postponement 
will  then  have  passed  away.  The  benefits  aris- 
ing from  intercolonial  free-trade  will  far  out- 
weigh any  disadvantages  which  may  result. 
If  that  is  the  case,  as  I  believe  it  is  the 
case  in  South  Australia,  where  we  have 
only  had  for  a  short  period  the  benefit  of 
the  protective  system,  how  much  more  is 
it  likely  to  be  the  case  in  Victoria  where 
the  circumstances  are  so  different.  At  the 
same  time  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  it 
would  be  a  good  thing  if  our  manufac- 
turers  could  know  with  some  degree  of 
certainty  when  the  encouragement,  sup- 
portj  and  safeguard  which  they  are  deriving 
from  intercolonial  tariffs  is  likely  to  be  with- 
drawn from  them.  I  think  it  is  a  pity  that 
that  time  should  be  allowed  to  be  clouded 
by  any  degree  of  uncertainty,  and  I  should 
be  happy,  indeed,  to  support  any  resolution 
for  the  purpose  of  naming  a  fixed  and  de- 
finite time  when  intercolonial  duties  will 
be  abolished,  so  that  our  manufacturers 
may  know  the  circumstances  with  which 
they  may  have  to  deal,  and  may  make 
their  arrangements  accordingly.  I  do  not 
think  it  ought  to  be  allowed  to  remain  in 
such  an  uncertain  state  as  the  date  of  the 
accomplishment  of  our  wishes  with  re- 
gard to  the  establishment  of  Australasian 
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federation.  I  am  anxious  and  sanguine 
that  that  date  shall  be  an  early  date ;  but, 
at  the  same  time,  for  the  reasons  to  which 
I  have  already  referred,  it  should  be  put 
within  the  four  comera  of  a  law,  so  that 
there  may  be  no  doubt  or  uncertainty  on 
the  subject,  which  is  always  prejudicial  in 
commercial  matters.  As  I  have  quoted 
the  report  of  our  commission  for  the  pur- 
pose of  supplying  information  to  hon. 
members  as  to  the  precise  state  of  affairs 
in  South  Australia  as  far  as  we  have  been 
able  to  gather  them,  I  should  like  to  say 
that  there  is,  on  the  general  question  of 
intercolonial  free-trade,  a  paragraph  in  that 
report  which  appears  to  me  to  so  fairly  set 
out  the  advantages  which  we  may  expect 
to  derive  from  the  adoption  of  a  system  of 
that  character,  that  I  may  be  permitted  to 
quote  it,  adopting  it  as  my  own : 

Your  commissioners  are  firmly  comnnced  tliat 
the  welfare  of  Australia  will  be  promoted  by  the 
abandonment  of  all  restrictions  upon  intercolo- 
nial trade  by  adopting  such  a  policy  the  one 
object  of  which  will  be  throughout  Australia  to 
render  industry  productive  by  leaving  it  to  fol- 
low natural  channels  of  employment,  and  by 
affording  every  possible  facility  to  commerce  to 
freely  realise  rapid  progress,  wealth,  and  pros- 
perity by  developing  in  each  colony  the  industry 
for  which  nature  has  best 'fitted  it,  without 
wasteful  rivalry. 

These  arguments  appear  to  me  to  be  well 
founded,  and  I  shall  therefore,  subject  to 
the  qualifications  which  I  have  already 
indicated,  be  found  supporting  the  resolu- 
tions touching  upon  that  subject.  The  4tli 
resolution  raises  the  question  of  defence, 
and  I  am  disposed  to  think  that  a  more 
prominent  position  might  well  have  been 
given  to  this  question  than  it  occupies.  1 
am  not  going  to  discuss  the  details  of  pos- 
sible provisions  on  the  subject  which  may 
be  considered  necessary  to  be  embodied  in 
the  constitution.  An  hon.  member  has 
already  addressed  himself  to  that  question; 
but  it  seems  to  me  that  every  citizen,  or 
every  person  worthy  of  the  name  of  citi- 
zen, recognises  it  as  his  duty  in  time  of 
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war  to  take  up  aims  in  defence  of  Lis 
country.  It  is  almost  a  corollary  of  that 
proposition,  that  it  is  the  duty  of  every  true 
citizen  in  time  of  peace  to  qualify  himself 
to  render  efficient  service  in  time  of  need 
without  unnecessary  expense  to  the  com- 
mnnity  of  which  he  is  a  memher.  I  trust 
that  our  federal  legislation  will  recognise 
the  soundness  of  the  principles  which  I 
venture  to  ]ay  down,  and  that  effect  will 
be  given  to  them  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment  I  am  hopeful,  indeed,  that  when 
we  have  legislation  of  that  character  its  re- 
sults will  be  apparent  in  the  manhood  of 
united  Australia,  and  that  it  will  add  alike 
to  \he  dignity  and  safety  of  the  nation  and 
be  productive  of  the  happiest  results.  The 
preliminary  resolutions,  1,  2,  3,  and  4,  seem 
to  me  to  deal  with  the  chief  objects  of  fede- 
ration :  defence  and  intercolonial  free- 
ti-ade,  accompanied  by  a  federal  tariff. 
I  think  that,  although  it  might  possibly 
raise  subjects  which  it  is  unnecessary  to 
discuss  at  the  present  time,  we  might  have 
added  to  these  a  resolution  which  would 
recognise  that  in  the  natural  order  of 
things  the  federal  parliament  would  be 
properly  charged  with  the  duty  of  estab- 
lishing uniform  laws  on  matters  of  common 
interest.  We  all  know  the  difficulties 
which  at  present  surround  the  adoption 
of  legislation  to  give  effect  to  provisions 
which  are  desired  equally  by  the  people  of 
the  different  colonies,  and  in  which  they 
ha  ve  practically  a  common  interest.  There 
are  one  or  two  questions  which  might 
almost  be  associated  with  the  question  of 
defence.  I  regard  as  second  only  to  the 
necessity  of  protecting  our  shores  against 
actual  invasion,  the  necessity  of  protecting 
Australia  against  the  influx  of  aliens, 
Asiatics,  criminals,  paupers,  and  other 
undesirable  classes.  In  the  legislation 
which  we  have  been  already  compelled  to 
adopt  on  these  subjects,  we  know  that  there 
has  been  a  striving  after  uniformity ;  but 
that  uniformity  has  seldom  been  obtained. 


It  is  idle  for  one  state,  unless  it  erects  a 
hostile  barrier  on  its  intercolonial  bound- 
aries, to  attempt  to  pass  useful  legislation 
prohibiting  or  restricting  an  influx  of 
that  character,  if  there  is  no  community 
of  action  on  the  part  of  the  rest  of  the 
colonies ;  and  when  the  doors  of  Australia 
are  thrown  open  by  the  omission  of  one 
state  to  do  its  duty,  the  undesirable  class 
which  any  colony  wishes  to  guard  against 
may  come  in,  not  at  the  front  door,  but  at 
the  back — not  at  her  own  seaports,  but 
through  the  territory  of  her  neighbours.  It 
would  be  well,  for  this  reason,  to  specify 
as  one  of  the  chief  objects  of  tlie 
adoption  of  a  federal  constitution  the  uni- 
formity of  legislation  in  the  direction  to 
which  I  have  referred.  No  doubt  we  shall 
have  an  opportunity  in  Committee  to 
amend  the  resolutions  in  this  direction,  and 
if  that  is  not  thought  desirable  we  may 
make  the  required  provision  in  the  bill. 
Having  thus  stated  the  general  object  of 
the  federation,  we  find  in  the  three  succeed- 
ing paragraphs  the  means  by  which  they 
are  proposed  to  be  accomplished.  I  would 
say  here,  that  although  I  believe  a  con- 
trary opinion  is  entertained  by  some,  it 
appears  to  me  we  are  adopting  a  proper 
course  when  first  we  fix  the  objects  which 
we  desire  to  accomplish,  and  then  sub- 
sequently proceed  to  lay  down  and  de- 
fine the  means  by  which  we  hope  to  effect 
them.  No  exception  can  be  taken  to  the 
proposition  that  the  parliament  should  con- 
sist of  two  houses.  An  attempt  has  been 
made  to  deal  with  some  matters  of  federal 
interest  by  means  of  a  single  chamber  > 
but  we  know  that  the  result  has  not 
been  encouraging.  A  parliament  consist- 
ing of  two  houses  may  be  considered  an 
essential  of  a  federal  constitution.  Al- 
though an  hon.  member  has  questioned 
whether  there  is  anything  very  much  Ia 
the  name  which  we  attach  to  either  house, 
I  think  that  a  very  wise  suggestion  was 
made  that  the  second  chamber  should  be 
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dignified  by  the  name  of  tiie  council  of 
the  states,  which  at  once  gives  an  idea,  to 
aill  ^ho  may  be  interested  in  considering 
its  constitution,  of  the  nature  of  the  func- 
tions which  it  has  to  perform,  and  enables 
us  at  the  earliest  moment  to  dissociate  it 
fixim  the  ideas  which  we  ordinarily  enter- 
tain with  reference  to  second  chambers, 
and  which  it  appears  to  me,  for  reasons 
which  have  been  already  dwelt  upon,  can- 
not properly  apply  to  the  proposed  council 
of  the  states.  This  proposed  term,  I  believe, 
is  borrowed  from  the  Swiss  Constitution, 
and  I  think  we  might  go  further,  and  take 
advantage  of  the  suggestion  which  we  find 
in  that  constitution,  as  regards  the  name 
which  should  be  attached  to  the  more  popu- 
lar branch  of  the  legislature.  It  is  proposed 
here  to  call  it  the  house  of  representatives. 
I  do  not  think  we  have  in  Australia — 
though,  no  doubt,  we  have  in  Australasia 
— ^a  body  which  is  dignified  by  a  term 
of  the  description  used.  I  think  it  is 
the  invariable  practice  in  Australia  to 
refer  to  our  popular  chambers  as  assem- 
blies, and  it  seems  to  me  that  if  we  were 
to  keep  to  this  custom,  and  apply  the 
term  "  national "  to  the  popular  chamber, 
and  call  it  the  ''  national  assembly,''  we 
would  be  adopting  a  course  which  has  a 
good  deal  to  recommend  it^  and  would 
facilitate  the  appreciation  of  the  functions 
whicli  itisintendedto  repose  in  that  branch 
of  the  parliament.  I  do  not  know  whether 
it  is  intended  in  the  federal  constitution 
to  provide  for  a  uniform  system  as  regards 
tlie  election  of  the  senate.  For  my  own 
part)  I  venture  to  consider  that  any  such  at- 
tempt would  be  a  mistake,  and  that  we  shall 
be  doing  best  if  we  allow  the  people  of  the 
various  states  to  provide  such  means  as 
are  acceptable  to  them  ;  and  it  appears  to 
me  also  that  it  would  be  absolutely  im- 
possible, if  we  attempt  to  lay  down  a  uni- 
form system,  to  deprive  the  people  of  the 
states  of  the  right  of  appointment  by  their 
direct  vote.  I  think  it  would  be  a  very 
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great  invasion  of  the  popular  rights  pos- 
sessed by  the  inhabitants  of  any  particular 
colony  if  the  fedend  constitution  were  to 
provide  that  they  should  not  exercise 
their  right  of  election  in  such  a  way  as 
would  make  tbe  persons  elected  their  di- 
rect nominees  by  the  popular  vote.  And 
I  would  like  to  say  in  this  connection 
that  we  have  had  some  experience  of  the 
difficulties  attendant  on  any  attempt  to 
secure  uniformity  in  the  appointment  of 
federal  senators.  No  doubt  if  uniformity 
were  attempted,  and  it  were  not  gener- 
ally provided  in  the  federal  constitution 
that  senators  should  be  elected  directly  by 
the  people,  some  such  course  would  be 
considered  desirable  as  obtains  in  other 
countries  where  they  are  elected  by  mem- 
bers of  both  branches  of  the  legislature. 
But  as  has  been  pointed  out  by  the  hon. 
member,  Mr.  Kutledge,  varying  circum- 
stances affect  the  constitution  of  the  second 
chamber  in  different  colonies,  and  wliilst 
in  some  colonies  it  might  be  considered  a 
desirable  thing  to  confide  to  the  two 
houses  the  power  in  question,  particularly 
where  the  second  house  is  elective,  a  simi- 
lar remark  might  not  apply  to  other  pro- 
vinces, where  the  second  chamber,  as  has 
been  mentioned,  is  differently  constitated. 
This  question  was  discussed  not  so  very 
long  ago,  in  1889,  in  the  Federal  Council, 
where  there  were  present  representatives 
of  all  the  colonies  of  Australia  except  this 
great  colony,  and  the  result  then  unani- 
mously arrived  at  after  most  careful  con- 
sideration was  as  follows : — 

The  committee  carefully  deliberated  on  the 
question  of  a  uniform  system  for  tbe  selection 
of  representatives  from  the  different  colonies, 
but  are  unable  to  recommend  any  system.  Con- 
siderable advantage  would  probably  result  from 
uniformity ;  but  the  differences  in  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  parliaments  of  the  various  colonies 
render  objectionable  the  uniform  system  of  elec- 
tion by  members  of  Parliament;  and  in  the 
opinion  of  the  committee  it  is  not  yet  practicable 
to  require  the  election  of  representatives  by  con- 
stituencies of  the  people.   Moreover,  as  the  chief 
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object  of  any  systom  miufr  be  to  secore  the  re- 
presentRtion  in  the  council  of  each  colony  in  the 
manner  most  satisfactory  to  the  people,  it  ap- 
pears to  the  committee  that  that  object  will  be 
attained  by  continning  the  present  unrestrained 
right  of  the  people  in  each  ccSony  to  decide  the 
matter  for  themselves  through  the  local  legiria- 
tores. 

I  troat,  theiefore,  that  tbere  will  be  no 
attempt  to  interfere  with  the  independence 
of  the  people  of  the  yarious  communities 
in  aettliog  this  matter  as  they  think  best. 
Qo  long  as  they  are  satisfied,  so  long  as  they 
are  free  to  adopt  whatever  mode  they  please 
io  secure  their  effectual  representation,  it 
appears  to  me  that  it  is  a  matter  for  them- 
selves, with  which  the  other  colonies  have 
no  right  to  interfere^  and  with  which  inter- 
ference would  only  be  a  source  of  difficulty 
and  trouble  with  no  corresponding  beneficial 
results.  The  question  of  the  constitution 
of  the  senate  brings  me  face  to  face  with 
one  of  the  most  important  questions  which 
have  been  raised  during  the  course  of  the 
debate — the  question  of  the  powers  which 
the  senate  ought  to  enjoy ;  and  I  feel — I 
imagine,  in  common  with  other  delegates 
— very  much  indebted  to  the  hon.  mem- 
ber, Sir  Samuel  Griffith,  for  the  mode  in 
which  he  called  attention  to  the  matter, 
and  emphasised  the  great  distinction  which 
exists  between  the  senate  and  the  upper 
chambers  with  which  we  are  accustomed 
to  deal,  though  Sir  Samuel  Griffith  did  not, 
possibly,  commit  himself  to  any  very  dis- 
tinct proposition  as  to  the  exact  course 
that  should  be  pursued. 

Colonel  Smith  :  He  gave  us  several  in- 
dications— ^feelers ! 

Mr.  KINGSTON  :  It  appears  to  me 
that  we  will  do  well  to  copy  the  example 
wLich  the  hon.  member  has  set,  and  it  will 
be  a  pity,  indeed,  if  at  this  early  stage  of 
oar  deliberations  we  commit  ourselves  to 
any  definite  course  for  meeting  the  diffi- 
culties which  he  has  pointed  out  in  such  a 
way  that  it  might  make  it  difficult  for  us 
to  subsequently  withdraw  and  revise  our 


opinions.  Therefore,  sir,  I  propose  to  dia- 
cuss  the  question  in  a  similar  strain,  hardly 
contemplating  the  possibility  of  my  being 
so  fortunate  as  to  hit  upon  the  solution  ; 
but  rather  venturing  iiie  expression  of  my 
ideas  in  order  that  they  may  be  criticised 
and  their  wort^  ascertained  Following 
up  ihe  arguments  advanced  by  the  pi*e- 
ceding  speakers,  I  think  there  is  no  great 
reason  for  anticipating  a  collision  of  any 
serious  nature  between  the  two  houses, 
because  they  are  responsible  to  Uie  same 
peopl&  The  sole  distinction  is  that  while 
the  electors  are  the  same,  the  electorates 
are  different.  We  have  had,  I  miglit 
almost  say,  a  miserable  experience  of  con- 
flict between  different  branches  of  colonial 
legislatures.  But  from  what  cause  did 
that  proceed  1  It  arose  from  the  fact  that 
the  electors  were  not  the  same,  nor  were 
the  interests  the  same.  Here  the  elec- 
tors are  the  same,  and  1^  venture  to  think 
also  that  here  the  interests  are  the  same. 

An  Hon.  Member  :  Not  necessarily  ! 

Mr.  KINGSTON :  I  am  inclined  to 
think  that,  in  matters  of  national  import- 
ance— and  national  questions  are  the  only 
ones  with  which  the  federal  parliament  will 
have  power  to  deal — it  will  seldom  occur 
that  there  will  be  such  a  clashing  between 
state  interests  and  national  interests  that 
a  collision  will  be  likely  to  be  involved  be- 
tween the  representatives  of  the  state  in 
the  senate  and  the  representatives  of  the 
people  in  the  national  assembly.  The  hon. 
member,  Mr.  Deakin,  challenged  the  Con- 
vention to  define  what  are  state  rights  in 
national  questions. 

Mr.  Deakin  :  And  I  have  not  yet  been 
answered  ! 

Mr.  KINGSTON  :  I  think  the  hon.  gen- 
tleman has  been  fairly  enough  answered 
by  one  or  two  delegates  who  have  spoken, 
and  who  have  quoted  instances.  There 
may  be  occasions  when  the  two  things  will 
be  opposed,  the  one  to  the  other.  I  do 
not   think   that  such   occasions   will   be 
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frequent,  and  I  look  forward  to  the  time 
when  it  may  be  found  advisable  to  alter 
the  constitution  of  the  federation  in  such 
a  way  as  to  obviate  the  necessity  of 
special  provision  for  the  protection  of  state 
rights.  But,  at  present,  that  time  has 
not  come.  State  rights  must  be  protected, 
and  I  look  upon  it  as  an  absolute  essen- 
tial for  the  approval  of  such  a  constitu- 
tion as  we  may  see  fit  to  adopt  here,  by 
the  parliaments  and  peoples  of  the  dif- 
ferent colonies,  that  we  may  be  able  to 
point  to  full  and  effectual  provisions  and 
safeguards  in  the  shape  of  protection  for 
those  rights  and  interests  which  are  gener- 
ally classed  and  included  under  the  defini- 
tion of  state  rights.  No  doubt  there 
is  a  great  deal  of  federal  sentiment  in 
the  air,  and  we  arc  attempting  to  give 
it  some  practical  effect ;  but,  at  the  same 
time,  we  must  recognise  this  fact,  that 
there  is  a  feeling,  and  a  natural  feeling, 
though,  perhaps,  it  may  not  be  capable  of  the 
most  logical  justification,  on  the  part  of  the 
parliaments  and  peoples  of  the  different 
states,  that  they  will  require  safeguards  to 
be  provided  for  the  preservation  of  state  in- 
terests before  they  will  have  anything  to  do 
with  the  adoption  of  a  constitution  provid  ing 
for  a  federal  government.  I  know,  sir,  what 
the  difliculty  was  only  a  short  time  since 
in  connection  with  our  own  colony  when 
it  was  sought  to  alter  the  representation 
enjoyed  by  the  various  colonies  in  the 
Federal  Council.  The  alteration  proposed 
to  recognise  only  in  the  most  infinitesimal 
degree  the  claims  of  extra  population  to 
extra  representation.  But  what  was  the 
result?  Why,  it  was  affirmed  in  our 
Parliament,  though  by  only  one  branch — 
and  I  think  a  sentiment  exists  in  South 
Australia  to  a  very  considerable  extent  at 
the  present  time,  which  approves  of  the 
resolution  then  arrived  at — that  if  extra 
representation  was  to  be  conceded  to  any 
colony  in  one  chamber  on  account  of  extra 
population  it  was  an  essential  to  the  ap- 
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proval  of  the  constitution  that  there  should 
be  a  second  chamber,  in  which  all  the 
states  would  be  equally  represented.  I 
think  the  sentiment  to  which  I  have  re- 
ferred exists  throughout  the  majority  of 
the  states,  and  it  is  a  natui-al  one,  and  one 
which  must  be  dealt  with  and  met  by  con- 
cessions on  the  part  o{  the  larger  states. 

Mr.  MuNRO  :  And  no  concessions  on  the 
part  of  the  smaller  states  1 

Mr.  KINGSTON:  Fair  concessions 
should  be  made  on  both  sides.  It  is  only 
a  question  for  us  to  ascertain  what  is  fair 
under  the  circumstances.  But  the  position 
we  find  is  :  the  smaller  states  enjoying  all 
the  benefits  of  local  independence ;  other 
States,  larger,  enjoying  similar  privileges. 
We  are  of  one  mind  that  an  effort  should 
be  made  to  induce  all  to  enter  a  fedei-a- 
tion  ;  and  I  appi*eciate  the  position  which 
is  emphasised  by  the  interjection  of  the 
hon.  member,  Mr.  Munro,  that  just  as 
you  make  concessions  which  are  pleasing 
to  the  people  of  the  smaller  states,  and  may 
meet  their  particular  views,  so  you  afford 
grounds  for  disapproval  by  the  representa- 
tives and  people  of  the  larger  colonies. 
It  cannot  be  otherwise;  it  must  be  so. 
All  we  have  got  to  do  is  to  find  out,  if  we 
possibly  can,  what  is  fair  under  the  cir- 
cumstances. Surely  the  hon.  member,  ^fr. 
Munro,  will  recognise  that  the  majority 
which  you  will  be  able  to  command  in  the 
popular  branch  of  the  assembly  ought  to 
be  sufiicient  for  all  practical  purposes  f 

Mr.  Munro  :  Not  if  it  is  checkmated  in 
the  other  chamber ! 

Mr.  KINGSTON :  Does  the  hon.  dele- 
gate desire  that  the  same  sway  should  be 
exercised  by  the  larger  states  in  the  senate 
as  is  enjoyed  in  the  assembly  1 

Mr.  Munro  :  No,  I  only  want  fair  i>lay ! 

Mr.  KINGSTON:  There  must  be  a 
check,  and  a  substantial  check,  and  if  the 
smaller  states  are  only  going  to  be  offered 
something  which  is  nominally  a  check, 
and  which  will  not  stand  the  test  of  time 
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and  use,  it  api)ears  to  me  difficult  to  sup- 
pose that  there  will  be  any  disposition  on 
their  part  to  enter  into  an  alliance,  by 
vhich  they  practically  subordinate  their 
powers  and  interests  in  every  federal  ques- 
tion to  the  decision  of  the  majority  in  the 
national  assembly.     It  is  suggested  that 

the  smaller  states 

Colonel  Smith  :  Will  govern  the  lot ! 

Mr.  KINGSTON  :  Will  govern  the  lot ; 
but}  when  the  claims  of  extra  population 
are  recognised  in  a  national  assembly,  is 
not  that  a  sufficient  safeguard  ? 

Mr.  MuNRO  :  No  ! 

Mr.  KINGSTON  :  Well,  it  appears  to 
me  that  we  are  either  going  to  have  a 
senate  worthy  of  the  name  or  that  we  are 
not.  I£  we  are  to  have  a  senate  exercising 
no  practical  control  over  the  course  of 
legislation,  we  had  better  have  only  one 
chamber.  If  we  are  going  to  have  two 
houses,  let  us  have  them  possessing  mutual 
control,  the  one  over  the  other ;  and,  as 
regards  the  possibility  of  collision  between 
the  two,  I  have  already  dwelt  on  the  simi- 
larity of  constitution  which  would  prevent 
the  probability  of  such  a  clashing.  I  am 
willing  to  meet  the  views  of  hon.  delegates 
ill  any  way  which  may  be  suggested  for  the 
purpose  of  bringing  the  two  houses  collec- 
tively, or  the  one  house — the  senate — into 
touch  with  thepopular  sentiment  The  peri- 
odical elections,  it  appears  to  me,  will  have 
such  an  effect ;  but  I  have  heard  a  further 
suggestion,  that  it  might  be  provided  in 
the  federal  constitution  that  in  the  case  of 
a  ])enal  dissolution  of  the  assembly  a  cer- 
tain proportion  of  the  senators  might  be 
sent  to  the  country. 

Mr.  Playford  :  Send  them  all ! 

Mr.  KINGSTON :  Or  send  them  all. 
They  would  have  nothing  to  fear  if  they 
were  faithfully  representing  the  interests 
of  which  they  had  charge,  but  so  long  as 


we  recognise,  as  we  must  recognise, 
existence  of  state  rights,  so 
L 


long  as 


tlie 
we 


appreciate  the  fact  that  the  allaying  of 
the  apprehensions  of  the  smaller  colonies 
as  to  their  practical  extinction  in  the 
federal  parliament  is  an  essential  to  their 
approval  of  any  scheme  of  federation,  I 
am  sure  that  we  must  see  that  it  will  be 
desirable  to  confer  on  the  senate  really,  and 
not  simply  nominally  important  powers. 
In  this  respect,  *  meeting  the  objection 
which  has  been  urged  by  the  hon.  delegate 
from  Victoria,  Mr.  Munro,  I  say  that  it 
does  not  appear  to  me  necessary  to  make 
the  two  houses  of  exactly  co-ordinate  juris- 
diction, I  do  think  that  they  should  have 
a  power  which  was  suggested  by  the  hon. 
delegate  from  Queensland,  Sir  Samuel 
Griffith,  namely,  the  power  of  veto  in  detail 
in  respect  to  money  bills.  I  think  that  if 
that  power  is  conceded — the  power  of  which 
they  are  sought  to  be  deprived  by  the  re- 
solutions which  it  is  our  duty  to  consider — 
no  very  great  objection  could  be  urged  to 
the  national  assembly  retaining;  the  power 
of  originating  money  bills  and  indeed  I 
do  not  know  that  I  follow  the  argument 
which  has  been  advanced  by  some,  that  it 
is  necessary,  if  we  give  the  power  of 
amending  money  bills  to  the  senate,  to  give 
them  also  control  over  the  executive. 

Mr.  Playford  :  No  doubt  about  that ! 

Mr.  KINGSTON:  There  may  be 
more  in  the  argument  than  at  first  sight 
appears ;  but  I  confess  that  when  those 
who  opposed  the  strengthening  of  the 
senate,  by  conferring  upon  it  the  power 
of  vetoing  money  bills  in  detail,  argued 
that  if  you  conferred  that  power,  you 
must  also  give  them  control  over  the  ex- 
ecutive, I  failed  to  follow  the  argument. 
And  dealing  with  another  argument  which 
has  been  advanced — that  responsible  gov- 
ernment is  incompatible  with  a  parliament 
consisting  of  two  chambers,  one  possessing 
the  power  of  vetoing  money  bills ;  if  there 
is  anything  in  that  argument — and  I  con- 
fess that  I  do  not  see  any  great  force  in  it 
— what  istheresult when  it  is  followed  out? 

Fourth  day. 
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Why,  we  are  simply  brought  face  to  face 
with  the  proposition,  is  it  essential  to  the 
establishment  of  a  federal  constitution  that 
we  should  have  a  system  of  responsible 
government — a  system,  as  has  been  pointed 
out  by  thehon.  member,  Sir  Samuel  Griffith, 
which  in  its  present  form  has  been  the 
growth  of  comparatively  recent  years? 
There  is  no  constitution  which  I  know  of 
in  existence  in  Australia,  or  in  any  other 
British  community,  which  provides  within 
its  four  comers,  with  the  definiteness  which 
is  proposed  by  this  resolution,  that  there 
shall  be  responsible  government — that  there 
shall  be  an  executive,  whose  existence  must 
depend  on  the  goodwill  and  support  of 
the  popular  house.  It  appears  to  me  that 
there  is  no  such  constitution  in  existence ; 
and  as  has  been  pointed  out  by  the  hon. 
member.  Sir  Samuel  Griffith,  in  the  absence 
of  such  a  provision  responsible  government 
in  its  ordinary  sense  can  hardly  be  deemed  an 
essential  of  any  Australian  constitution. 
I  thoroughly  agree  with  the  suggestion, 
that  when  we  are  initiating  a  system,  the 
effect  of  which  we  cannot  fully  estimate  at 
the  present  moment,  but  which  time  must 
prove,  it  is  highly  desirable  to  allow  the 
utmost  room  for  alteration  in  practice — to 
allow  the  greatest  elasticity,  so  that  from 
time  to  time  such  amendments  may  be 
made  in  the  practical  working  of  the  con- 
stitution as  may  be  found  to  be  necessary. 
I  think  under  these  circumstances  that  there 
iH  much  to  recommend  it  in  the  suggestion 
that  the  resolution  should  be  amended  by  the 
omission  of  the  express  provision  on  the 
subject  which  we  at  present  find  con- 
tained in  it.  Further,  if  it  is  a  ques- 
tion of  federation  with  two  chambers  of 
almost  co-ordinate  jurisdiction  and  with- 
out responsible  government,  or  no  federa- 
tion, I  think  there  is  a  very  great  deal  to 
drive  us  to  the  conclusion  that  we  should 
be  warranted  at  least  in  submitting  to  the 
consideration  of  the  people  of  the  different 
colonies  a  scheme  which  provided  for  fed- 
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eration  even  without  responsible  govern- 
ment.  Of  course,  it  is  not  desirable  to  com- 
plicate the  initiation  of  this  system  by  the 
introduction  of  novelties.  No  doubt  a 
continuance  of  the  existing  practice  of 
responsible  government  would  be  more 
readily  accepted  by  the  people  of  the 
various  states  by  whom  it  is  well  under- 
stood ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  we,  having 
experience  of  the  working  of  responsible 
government,  must  confess  that  the  system 
is  not  without  its  disadvantages,  though  of 
course  it  is  much  easier  to  criticise  than  to 
suggest  reforms.  If  we  are  satisfied  by  the 
various  arguments  which  have  been  ex- 
pressed to  us  that  responsible  government 
is  incompatible  with  a  parliament  com- 
posed of  two  houses,  and  possessing  the 
jurisdiction  to  which  I  have  referred, 
it  is  our  duty  to  consider  whether  we 
should  not  provide  for  such  a  parlia- 
ment without  insisting  on  its  being 
accompanied  by  responsible  government. 
And  we  cannot  lose  sight  of  the  fact 
that  in  connection  with  the  working  of 
responsible  government  there  are  various 
difficulties,  to  which  I  need  not  refer  in 
detail,  but  which  continually  occur,  and 
which  in  many  instances  have  prevented, 
and  no  doubt  in  the-  future  will  prevent, 
the  consideration  of  wise  and  useful  legis- 
lation simply  on  its  merits,  and  without 
reference  to  matters  which  ought  not  to 
prevail.  It  seems  as  if,  from  our  experi- 
ence, these  disadvantages  are  inseparable 
from  the  system.  Of  course  it  is  better 
that  we  should  bear  the  ills  with  which 
we  are  acquainted  than  introduce  a  system 
of  which  we  have  no  practical  knowledge, 
and  which  may  be  attended  with  even 
greater  disadvantages ;  but,  at  tlie  same 
time,  learning  wisdom  from  the  experience 
of  other  countries,  we  may  turn  to  cases 
such  as  Switzerland,  where  the  rights  of 
the  people  are  conserved  and  state  rights 
are  recognised  to  their  fullest  extent,  yet  no 
system  of  responsible  government  prevails. 
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Mr.  MuKRO:  It  takes  a  revolution  to 
get  fair  piay  in  the  states  occasionally  I 

Mr.  KINGSTOl^  :  I  do  not  propose  at 
this  stage  to  discuss  that  question  in  de- 
tail, bat  I  am  simply  inviting  hon.  dele- 
^tes  to  consider  the  point.  First,  are 
they  satisfied  that  responsible  government 
is  not  compatible  with  a  federal  system 
GonststiDg  of  two  houses  of  co-ordinate 
jurisdiction,  and,  if  they  are,  to  consider 
whether  it  is  essential  that  responsible 
^verament  should  prevail,  ot  whether  we 
might  not  adopt  a  system  something  of  the 
character  to  which  I  have  referred.  There 
is  only  one  other  matter  to  which  I  desire 
to  call  attention,  and  that  is  the  question 
of  the  judiciary. 

Mr.  DiBBS  :  Do  I  understand  the  hon. 
member  to  say  that  he  is  in  favour  of 
giving  the  senate  power  to  amend  an  ap- 
propriation bill  as  well  as  an  ordinary 
money  bill  ? 

Mr.  KINGSTON  :  My  present  inclina- 
tion— and  I  think  I  am  justified  in  ex- 
pressing my  views  at  this  stage  of  the  pro- 
ceedings in  a  tentative  form — is  to  give 
the  senate  the  right  of  amending  all 
money  bills — not  of  increasing  the  burden, 
but  simply  of  exercising  the  power  of  veto 
in  detail. 

Mr.  DiBBS  :  With  regard  to  appropria- 
tion as  well  as  other  money  bills  % 

Mr.  KINGSTON  :  My  present  idea  is 
that  no  exception  should  prevail,  because, 
of  course,  in  appropriation  bills,  by  the 
aids  of  devices  of  which  history  affords 
various  instances,  the  most  important 
questions  can  be  raised,  and  any  house 
-which  does  not  possess  the  power  of  amend- 
ing <»*  vetoing  money  bills  in  detail  can  be 
subjected  to  disadvantages  which  practi- 
cally render  it  powerless.  I  would  say  to 
the  hon.  delegate  that  I  am  only  desirous 
of  insisting  on  the  power  of  detail  as  re- 
gard money  bills  being  vested  in  the  senate 
so  far  as  is  essential  to  the  protection  of 
state  rights.     If  it  were  possible  to  define 


exactly  what  state  rights  are  I  should  be 
glad  enough  to  limit  the  power  of  the 
senate  to  veto  money  bills — allowing  them 
to  veto  all  money  bills  in  which  those 
rights  were  involved,  but  I  recognise 
very  grave  and  almost  insuperable  diffi- 
culties in  the  way  of  such  a  definition ; 
and  until  I  hear  that  these  rights  ari& 
capable  of  definition  in  such  a  way  that 
by  limiting  the  power  of  the  senate  to 
veto  in  cases  in  which  they  are  involved, 
we  shall  not  be  prejudicially  affecting  the 
right  of  the  people  to  look  to  the  senate  as 
a  body  charged  with  the  duty,  and  in- 
trusted with  the  power  of  officially  pro- 
tecting those  interests  at  all  times — unless 
a  definition  can  be  arrived  at  of  the  char- 
acter to  which  I  refer,  I  shall  prefer  to 
avoid  any  difficulty  or  danger  in  the  mat- 
ter by  keeping  the  provisions  as  proposed 
to  an  absolute  right  of  the  senate  to  veto 
in  detail.  There  is  just  one  other  matter 
to  which  I  desire  to  refer — that  is,  the  ques- 
tion of  the  executive.  There  is  a  provision 
in  the  Swiss  constitution  which  requires  that 
no  two  members  of  the  executive  shall  be  se- 
lected from  the  same  canton  at  the  same  time. 
I  think  we  might  well  have  a  provision 
of  that  sort  in  regard  to  our  executive, 
because,  although  in  the  natural  order 
of  things  there  would  be  a  disposition  on 
the  part  of  any  person  charged  with  the 
formation  of  a  federal  cabinet  to  secure 
the  representation  of  the  different  colonies, 
there  might  be  circumstances  under  which 
such  a  disposition  would  not  be  manifested, 
and  it  might  be  met  by  a  provision  of  the 
kind  I  have  indicated.  As  regards  the 
judiciary,  one  hon.  delegate,  I  think,  has 
referred  to  the  appeal  to  the  Quecn-in- 
Council  as  a  bond  of  union  existing  be- 
tween the  colonies  and  the  mother  country, 
which  ought  not  to  be  disturbed.  In  my 
opinion,  sir,  it  is  a  bond  of  union  which 
is  productive  of  considerable  irritation  and 
annoyance,  and  I  think  it  would  be  a  pity 
indeed   if  we   did   not,  as  contemplated 

Fourth  day. 
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here,  provide  for  the  constitution  of  a 
high  coart  of  appeal,  its  most  important 
functions  being  the  duty  of  deciding 
constitutional  questions  arising  between 
the  federal  and  local  parliaments,  and 
the  duty  of  finially  settling  all  disputes 
arising  in  Australia,  and  dispensing  with 
the  necessity  for  an  appeal  to  the  Queen- 
in-Council.  There  is  one  other  matter  in 
connection  with  the  question  of  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  federal  judiciary  of  which 
we  ought  not  to  lose  sight.  I  should  be 
glad  indeed  to  see  a  federal  tribunal 
establishment  for  the  settlement  of  indus- 
trial disputes.  It  seems  to  me  that  there 
are  no  matters  of  greater  importance,  in 
view  of  our  vast  commercial  and  manu- 
facturing interests,  than  the  adjustment  of 
disputes  between  employers  and  employes. 
Various  efforts  are  being  made  in  the 
different  colonies  for  the  establishment  of 
boards  of  conciliation  and  arbitration  hav- 
ing this  end  in  view ;  but  on  account  of 
the  extensive  ramifications  of  the  various 
organisations  on  one  side  and  the  other,  it 
appears  to  me  that  local  legislation  is  in- 
competent to  deal  satisfactorily  with  the 
question  ;  and  I  think  that  when  we  are 
contemplating  the  question  of  the  establish- 
ment of  federal  courts,  there  will  be  no 
matter  of  greater  importance  to  persons 
actively  engaged  in  trade  or  to  the  general 
community  than  the  supply  of  facilities  for 
the  speedy  settlement  of  troubles  of  the 
character  to  which  I  have  referred.  At 
the  present  moment  there  are  practically 
none  in  any  colony — certainly  there  are 
none  which  have  jurisdiction  sufficient  to 
deal  with  questions  involving  matters  be- 
yond the  territory  of  the  particular  colony; 
and  I  am  sure  that  the  establishment  of  a 
court  of  the  character  to  which  I  refer 
would  be  productive  of  the  best  results. 
I  am  sorry  I  have  occupied  the  time  of  the 
Convention  at  such  great  length .  I  had  not 
intended  to  trespass  so  long;  but  the  matter 
is  one  which  naturally  e.xcites  our  interest, 
[Mr,  Kingston, 


and  on  which  it  is  difficult  to  refrain  from 
speaking  fully  on  the  various  views  which 
affect  the  consideration  of  the  principles  in- 
volved in  the  resolutions^  I  thank  the 
Convention  for  the  patient  hearing  thej 
have  accorded  to  me. 

Mr.  FITZGERALD:  Mr.  President, 
the  hon.  member,  Sir  George  Grey,  favoured 
the  Convention  with  a  speech  full  of  in- 
terest, full  of  weighty  matter,  and  full  of 
most  interesting  reminiscenses.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  Convention  listened  to  him  with 
that  respect  to  which  his  long  services, 
his  abilities,  and  the  page  which  those  ser- 
vices will  occupy  in  Australian  history  are 
entitled  ;  but  in  all  humility  I  venture  at 
this  early  stage  to  raise  my  voice  in  oppo- 
sition to  three  of  the  principles  which  he 
favoured.  I  do  sincerely  trust  that  in  any 
federation  scheme  which  the  Convention 
may  sketch  out,  no  opportunity  will  b«^ 
given  for  effecting  an  easy  reform  of  its 
clauses.  We  must  remember  that  our 
federal  constitution,  if  it  ever  should  be 
passed,  must  be  included  in  an  act  of  the 
Imperial  legislature,  and  a  reform  of  it 
must  be  and  can  only  be  by  obtaining  the 
consent  of  that  sovereign  body.  I  sincerely 
trust  also  that  this  structure  will  have  its 
foundations  laid  so  solidly  and  so  soundly, 
that  it  will  rise  up  in  such  strength  and 
harmony  of  proportion  as  not  to  require 
repair  for  many  years  tocome.  Anothercase 
I  understood  the  hon.  member.  Sir  George 
Grey,  to  put  was  that  he  favoured  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  governor-general  of  the 
future  dominion  of  Australia  being  a  colonial 
appointment.  But  as  long  as  this  country 
is  united  to  the  Crown  of  England — and  I 
hope  that  it  is  a  very  long  day  off  indeetl 
when  it  shall  cease  to  be  so — I  maintain 
that  the  governor-general  of  the  future 
dominion  of  Australia  must  be  the  ap- 
pointee of  her  Majesty  the  Queen,  our 
sovereign,  who  is  the  apex  of  that  struc- 
ture, and  whose  name  we  revere  and  re- 
spect in  this  colony  equally  as  in  any  other 
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part  of  her  Majesty's  dominions.  When 
I  consider  the  men  with  whom  I  have  the 
pride  and  honor  to  be  associated  in  this 
Convention — when  I  look  around  and  see 
those  men  who  have  for  so  many  years 
been  in  the  foremost  ranks  of  politics,  men 
of  high  stat^manlike  qualities,  men  who 
have  fine  abilities  and  trained  experience ; 
men,  many  of  whom  it  may  be  said,  as  in 
yoiir  case,  sir,  it  may  truly  be  said,  are 
not  onJy  statesmen,  but  scholars — I  say 
that  it  &\]s  me  with  hope,  as  it  does  every 
other  well-wisher  of  this  movement,  that 
in  that  combination  of  strength  there  will 
l)e  found  ability  enough  to  devise  a  scheme 
which  will  confirm  the  happiness  and  pros- 
perity of  this  country.  No  doubt  the  diffi- 
cnlties  that  have  to  be  overcome  are 
numerous  and  startling  ;  but  Australians, 
in  their  private  life,  are  accustomed  to  en- 
counter dangers  and  to  overcome  them  ; 
and  I  say  it  would  augur  badly  for  the 
character  of  the  foremost  public  men  of 
this  country  if  they  should  be  daunted  by 
those  difficulties,  and  if  they  should  not 
succeed  in  devising  the  scheme  that  we  all 
desire.  Should  it  be  otherwise,  should 
failure  unfortunately  attend  this  Conven- 
tion, can  we  doubt  that  the  result  of  this 
debate  and  of  the  further  proceedings  will 
awaken  such  enthusiasm  for  this  great  ob- 
ject, that  its  progress  must  be  onward,  that 
the  plough  to  which  we  have  set  our  hands 
will  not  be  abandoned  in  mid-furrow,  and 
that,  whether  this  year  or  next,  the  time  at 
all  events  is  not  far  distant  when  this  great 
object  will  be  brought  to  a  happy  and 
successful  conclusion  1  Another  subject 
of  congratulation  is  that  should  we  agree 
upon  a  scheme,  there  is,  from  the  char- 
acter of  those  men  to  whom  I  have  alluded, 
a  fair  and  reasonable  expectation  that  they 
will  by  their  influence,  by  their  ability, 
and  their  patriotism,  be  able  to  convince 
their  fellow-coloniststhroughout  the  length 
and  breadth  of  this  land — and  not  only 
their  fellow-colonists,  but  the  parliaments 


of  the  colonies  as  well — to  consent  to  the 
scheme,  and  to  surrender  those  powers 
which  it  is  proposed  to  take  from  them  in 
this  scheme  of  federation.  I  consider  that 
this  discussion  is  not  in  its  academic  stage, 
that  we  are  now  doing  work  which  will 
save  time  in  Committee,  and  that  we  are 
advancing  solidly  and  securely  the  great 
object  we  have  in  view.  I  therefore  think 
it  would  be  important  to  refer,  even  before 
we  allude  to  the  terms  of  some  of  these  reso- 
lutions, to  some  of  the  principles  which  have 
brought  us  together.  If  in  this  discussion 
we  are  not  creating,  we  are  certainly  educat- 
ing public  opinion  in  favour  of  this  move- 
ment, and  it  is  necessary  to  set  before  the 
public  mind  reasons  adequate  for  the  sur- 
render which  we  ask  at  their  hands.  A  great 
deal  has  been  said  about — and  I  think  you 
yourself  mentioned,  in  terms  that  I  wish  I 
could  equal,  as  regards  force  and  eloquence 
— the  great  advantages  which  union  would 
give  to  the  well-being,  to  the  power,  and  to 
the  happiness  and  comfort  of  the  people  of 
this  country.  Every  word  of  that  is  true; 
but  I  go  further,  and  ask  to  put  before  the 
public  mind  that  view  which  I  think  is  an 
essential  of  this  movement,  quite  as  great 
as  the  other,  and  that  is,  the  regard  for 
the  common  safety.  I  do  not  mean  alone 
external  security ;  I  do  not  wish  to  lay 
too  much  stress  upon  that ;  but  I  ask  that 
the  colonies  shall  be  preserved  by  union 
from  each  other.  I  hold  it  to  be  irrefutable 
that,  as  the  wealth  of  these  colonies  grows, 
difficulties  will  inci*ease.  I  am  persuaded 
that  there  are  causes  of  difference  which, 
if  met  early,  can  be  easily  set  aside,  but 
which,  if  allowed  to  grow,  will  increase 
until  they  become  subjects  of  national 
magnitude.  I  say  also,  remembering  that 
the  antagonism  of  relations  is  always  of 
the  most  lasting  kind,  that  it  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  that  we  should  by  this 
federal  government,  by  the  abolition  of 
the  causes  which  might  lead  to  this 
divergence  of  feeling,   have  that  union 
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which  would  be  a  common  parent  to  us 
all.  This  national  structure  which  it  is 
proposed  to  erect  I  hope  will  have  one  ad- 
vantage which  similar  structures  of  feder- 
ated states  possess,  and  that  is  the  advan- 
tage of  well  balanced  powers.  Without  it 
we  could  have  nothing  but  ruin  and  con- 
fusion ;  and  it  is  because  those  powers 
have  to  be  set  out  that  these  resolutions 
have  been  submitted  by  you,  and  in  a 
speech  the  conciliatory  tone  of  which  I  am 
sure  hon.  members  who  preceded  me  have 
attempted  to  imitate,  and  which  it  will  be 
my  duty  to  attempt  to  imitate  also.  Now, 
sir,  we  have  heard  a  great  deal  of  tho  word 
"  rights  " — territorial  rights.  There  can  be 
,  very  little  difficulty  in  explaining  them;  but 
it  is  necessary  to  say  that  a  large  and  deep- 
seated  doubt  existed  in  the  public  mind 
of  several  of  the  colonies  as  to  whether 
cupidity  rather  than  patriotism  was  not 
the  moving  principle  of  this  federation 
scheme.  That  doubt  should  be  removed  ; 
those  traducers  of  our  motives  should  be 
silenced,  so  that  there  may  be  no  possible 
misapprehension  as  to  why  these  words 
wei'e  introduced.  If  it  were  necessary, 
in  order  to  complete  the  discomfiture  of 
those  who  made  this  a  ground  of  attack 
against  the  Convention,  I  would  desire 
to  see  further  words  added  to  place  it  be- 
yond all  doubt  that  there  should  be  no 
diminution  or  absorption  of  any  portion  of 
the  territory  of  any  of  the  contracting 
states  or  colonies,  not  even  for  the  purpose 
of  making  new  colonies,  much  less  for  the 
purpose  of  aggrandising  one  at  the  expense 
of  the  other,  without  the  consent  absolutely 
freely  expressed  of  the  colony  interested. 
Witli  regard  to  the  surrenders  that  may 
be  agreed  to,  I  am  greatly  pleased  to  find 
that  there  has  been  no  hon.  member  yet 
who  did  not  express  his  full  concurrence 
in  the  language  of  these  resolutions. 
Every  one  of  us  knows  that  in  order  to 
form  a  national  government  there  must  be 
an  absorption  of  some  of  the  functions  of 
[Mr,  Fitzgerald, 


those  states  or  colonics  which  form  that 
government ;  and  it  has  been  announced, 
and  it  is  a  settled  conviction  in  all  our 
minds,  that  not  one  iota  is  to  be  taken 
from  any  one  of  the  contracting  states  be- 
yond that  which  is  absolutely  necessary 
for  the  formation  of  a  n££4f>nal  govern- 
ment. It  is  equally  necessary  for  that  go- 
vernment to  be  clothed  with  sufficient 
power  to  attain  the  national  objects  for 
which  it  comes  into  existence ;  and  if  it 
is  so  invested  it  follows  as  a  necessary 
sequence  that  it  must  be  endowed  with  a  re- 
venue sufficient  for  its  objects.  We  come 
now  to  the  question,  how  that  revenue  is  to 
be  obtained.  It  is  said  in  the  resolutions 
that  it  is  to  be  obtained  from  the  customs 
of  the  various  colonies ;  but  before  allud- 
ing to  that  I  will  just  deal  with  No.  2  of 
the  resolutions — ^and  here,  sir,  if  I  travel 
over  ground  that  has  been  already  most 
fully  and  ably  dealt  with,  I  apprehend  that 
I  may  reasonably  ask  the  indulgence  of 
the  Convention,  because  it  appears  to  me 
that  it  is  of  the  utmost  consequence  that 
there  should  be  no  possible  mistake  outside 
as  to  what  the  language  of  these  resolutions 
is,  and  what  the  members  of  this  Conven- 
tion mean.  Previous  speakers  have  ex- 
plained to  us  fully  and  ably  the  difficulties 
^ihat  will  beset  us  on  the  road  on  which 
we  are  travelling.  But  we  have  a  distinct 
and  clear  object  in  view.  We  see  the  goal 
at  which  we  aim,  and  it  is  the  settled,  de- 
termined conviction,  I  honestly  believe,  of 
every  member  of  this  Convention,  that  so 
far  as  earnestness,  perseverance,  patience 
and  devotion  to  the  duties  which  he  is 
commissioned  here  to  discharge  are  con- 
cerned, none  will  be  wanting  to  reach  that 
goal  fairly  and  securely.  It  is  true  that 
we  are  only  a  consultative  body.  It  is 
true  that  the  absolute  acceptance  or  rejec- 
tion of  any  -scheme  that  we  may  form 
rests  with  those  outside — ^with  those  whose 
commission  we  hold,  namely,  the  people 
of  the  various  colonies ;  but  nevertheless 
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it  is  our  duty,  as  far  as  oar  abilities  enable 
ri&^  to  present  to  them  a  scheme  which  we 
can  honestly  recommend,  and  which  it  will 
be  our  duty  afterwards  to  defend,  and  if 
{KSsiUe  see  carried  into  law.  The  2nd 
resolution  says  : 

That  the  trade  and  interoourse  between  the 
federated  ookmies  .      .  shall  be  absolutely  free. 

I  heard  hon.  members  express  the  hope 
that  the  language  of  this  resolution  would 
be  made  clearer,  and  that  it  would  be  ex- 
]>Iained  to  the  outside  world  thatno  change 
should  be  made  in  the  present  fiscal  sys- 
tems of  this  country  until  the  federation 
of  the  colonies  is  'complete,  and  until  a 
new  sjstem  of  taxation  has  become  law. 
What  necessity  is  there  to  declare  that  1 
Can  it  be  believed  that  men  coming  here 
trained  in  commerce,  law,  and  finance, 
could  be  a  party  to  a  scheme,  could  be  at 
all  identified  with  any  movement,  the  basis 
of  which  would  be  an  injustice  to  that  sec- 
tion of  the  people  to  advance  whose  inter- 
ests our  highest  efforts  should  be  directed ; 
and  is  it  necessary  that  we  should  give  any 
guarantee  either  to  those  who,  advocating 
protection,  have  expended  their  money  for 
the  advancement  of  some  object  under  the 
shadow  of  that  law,  or  to  those  who,  under 
free-trade,  have  built  warehouses,  and  have 
enlarged  and  done  everything  to  expand 
commerce — ^to  open  the  doors  to  the  wide 
world — ^is  it  necessary  for  us  to  tell  them 
that  if  a  new  system  of  taxation  is  agreed 
on  which  will  savour  of  injustice,  which  will 
bear  any  stamp  of  neglect,  to  them  will  be 
extended  the  same  protection  as  to  those  on 
the  other  side?  Let  us  give  any  guarantees 
that  will  be  required,  whether  for  a  year  or 
twoor  five  years.  What  is  that  in  the  history 
of  this  great  country?  But  if  it  were  longer, 
because  it  would  be  just  to  make  it  longer, 
I  say  let  everything  go,  but  let  justice 
stand,  and  let  not  our  first  efforts  in  this 
direction  give  to  anybody  the  right  to  say 
that  our  federal  scheme  was  stamped  with 
any  semblance  of  injustice.     The  free  in- 


terchange of  commodities — what  does  that 
mean  among  the  family  relations,  as  I  call 
the  people  of  this  country,  but  offering 
facilities  for  domestic  exchange  ?  Is  it  not 
one  of  the  blots  on  the  fair  famo  of  this 
country  that  with  these  artificial  lines  and 
barriers  we  cannot  pass  from  one  country 
to  the  other  without  being  asked,  "What 
do  those  portmanteaus  of  your  contain  ? " 
Why,  everybody  feels  that  if  it  was  only 
when  we  were  in  a  state  of  pupilage  that 
such  monstrosities  could  continue  to  exist, 
and  now  that  we  have  attained  manhood 
this  is  our  Hrst  effort  in  acknowledgment  of 
that  fact.  The  people  of  Australia  have 
stretched  their  limbs.  They  feel  them- 
selves animated  by  that  high  spirit  which 
characterised  their  ancestors.  They  feel 
within  them  that  they  are  doing  a  duty 
inspired  by  the  same  motives  as  those  of 
their  race  before  them.  They  know  that 
men  of  their  race  have  fashioned  and  formed 
a  large  portion  of  the  globe  in  a  manner  that 
redounds  to  their  honor  and  credit,  and  to 
the  freedom  of  the  world.  They  know  that 
you  cannot  advance  this  country  without 
adding  to  the  wealth,  and  the  national  im- 
portance, and  the  power  of  that  grand  empire 
to  which  wp  belong,  and  they  know  that  the 
expansion  of  the  empire  means  the  happi- 
ness and  the  freedom  of  everybody  who 
lives  under  the  protection  of  its  flag.  And 
here  let  me  say  that  I  listened  with  the 
deepest  attention  to  the  account  given  by 
the  hon.  member.  Sir  George  Grey,  of  his 
conversations  with  Lord  Salisbury,  and  the 
interest  that  was  taken  by  that  great  states- 
man in  these  colonies.  That  was  not  only 
interesting  ;  in  my  opinion,  it  is  pregnant 
with  the  greatest  possible  importance.  To 
men  like  Lord  Salisbury,  and  others  of  the 
foremost  statesmen  of  England  who  have 
come  to  these  colonies,  and  have  had  the  op- 
portunity of  exchanging  opinions  with  men 
like  the  hon.  member.  Sir  George  Grey,  and 
others  of  his  breadth  of  view  and  long  ex- 
perience and  high  ability,  T  attribute  the 
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happy  cLaDge  that  has  come  over  public 
feeling  among  the  foremost  politicians  of 
England.  The  time  is  not  far  distant — 
it  is  indeed  within  the  recollection  of  all 
of  us — when  there  was  a  large  and  influ- 
ential party  in  England  who  were  pre- 
pared to  lay  down  the  diadem  of  empire. 
There  was  a  large  party  in  England  who 
considered  that  these  colonies  were  an 
encumbrance  rather  than  a  benefit  to  the 
empire.  Happily  those  timesarepassed,  and 
happily,  owing  to  the  interference  of  those 
men  whounderstood  the  resources,  who  were 
convinced  of  the  deep-seated  loyalty  and 
affection  for  the  old  country  which  exists 
in  this  new  land,  the  policy  has  changed. 
That  effete,  effeminate  policy  is  now 
•changed  into  a  love  for  the  most  distant 
part  of  the  empire  so  long  as  that  empire 
is  true  to  the  traditions  of  the  old  land  and 
•loyal  to  its  sovereign.  Now,  I  come  to  the 
next  part  of  the  question — to  the  customs 
and  the  policy  which  may  come  from  their 
transfer.  You  told  us,  sir,  in  terms  as  elo- 
•quent  as  they  were  generous  and  patriotic, 
that,  if  under  this  new  federation  the 
public  voice  of  this  country  and  the  will 
of  the  people  should  be  expressed  in  favour 
of  a  protective  policy,  you,  though  not  con- 
vinced and  always  struggling  against  it, 
would  nevertheless  bow  to  that  decision. 
That  exactly  expresses  the  opinion  of  a 
number  of  men  in  the  neighbouring  colony 
of  Victoria  who,  twenty  years  ago,  fought 
this  battle — ^fought  it  valiantly — who,  when 
after  the  usual  checks  and  delays  which 
were  necessary  to  ascertain  the  true  feel- 
ing of  the  country,  it  was  unequivocally 
ascertained,  as  it  will  be  your  experience 
in  this  colony,  and  all  over  the  colonial 
empire,  that  modern  democracy  leans  in 
the  direction  of  protection,  and  was  i-e- 
solved  upon  having  it  as  the  law  of  the 
land,  bowed  and  accepted  it.  I  am  not 
convinced.  Educated  in  the  school  of  be- 
lief that  freedom  of  trade  was  the  founda- 
tion of  a  people's  comfort  and  happiness, 
[J/r.  Fitzgerald, 


I  nevertheless  feel,  like  others,  some  diffi- 
culty in  answering  as  to  whether  the 
predictions  that  I  uttered  twenty  years 
ago,  in  my  place  in  Parliament  and  out- 
side, have  been  verified  —  whether  that 
national  impoverishment  which  we  all  pre- 
dicted has  followed  the  protective  policy. 
I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  it 
has  not.  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying 
that,  whether  the  resources  of  that  colony 
have  been  too  great  to  be  ruined,  or 
whether  the  colony  through  the  new  policy- 
has  made  its  present  position,  it  has  during 
those  twenty  years  made  enormous  strides. 
And  I  hold  that  its  example,  whether  it 
be  one  of  good  or  of  evil  omen,  is  bound  to 
inoculate  the  neighbouring  people,  and  we 
may  as  well  regard  it  as  a  fact,  as  true  as 
if  we  saw  it  written  in  lead,  that  that  will 
be  the  policy  of  federated  Australia.  That 
is  not  our  duty  now.  We  have  nothing 
now  to  do  with  it ;  but  this  we  have  to  do 
with,  and  to  regard  :  that  if  that  policy  of 
protection  cause  the  transfer  to  other  colo- 
nies of  those  manufactures  which  have 
arisen  in  the  older  colonies  which  have 
adopted  protection,  we  must  recognise  the 
fact  that  the  customs  revenue  will  be  largely 
affected,  and  that  in  all  probability  the 
new  national  federal  government  will  re- 
quire to  look  to  other  forms  of  taxation 
for  those  works  which  will  be  necessary 
for  the  due  discharge  of  its  duties.  I  in- 
tend to  give  only  a  passing  glance  at  the 
subject  of  defence,  but,  in  doing  so,  I  must 
acknowledge  that  as  regards  defence  I 
recognise  that  it  will  be  indeed  a  long 
time  before  we  have  the  happiness  to  wel- 
come that  great,  that  lovely  colony  of 
Now  Zealand  as  a  portion  of  federated 
Australia.  I  feel  that  this  scheme  of 
federal  defence,  as  regards  military  mat- 
ters, will  never  be  found  by  New  Zealand 
to  be  of  any  value  to  that  country,  and,  as 
regards  naval  defence,  the  day  is  far  distant 
when  these  colonies  will  be  able  to  afford  to 
expend  such  large  sums  in  naval  defence  as 
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to  warrant  them  in  sending  their  ships 
across  that  stretch  of  ocean  which  divides  us 
— ^unhappily  divides  us — from  that  great 
colony.  Our  system  of  naval  defence  for 
a  long  time  to  come  will  not  consist  of 
any  ships  larger  than  are  necessary  to  pro- 
tect our  ports  against  cruisers ;  and  those 
coal  ports  to  which  the  hon.  member, 
Captain  Russell,  alluded  must,  as  they 
jiaturally  are  a  portion  of  the  strength 
of  the  empire,  remain  to  be  defended  by 
the  strong  arm  of  England.  With  re- 
gard to  the  defence  of  Australia,  in 
Tvhat  could  fedei-ation  do  more  practical 
good  than  in  defence?  In  what  matter 
can  there  be  a  greater  necessity  for  one 
headship  than  in  defence  ?  The  points 
which  must  be  defended,  which  strengthen 
lis  in  these  colonies,  are  far  distant,  and 
Low  can  we  efficiently  or  economically  de- 
fend them,  except  by  having  a  united  force 
— ^a  force  which  will  be  under  onehead,  and 
vhichwill  be  ready  at  any  point,  should  our 
country  ever  be  invaded.  Reference  was 
made  to  a  standing  army.  A  standing 
army  '.  What  a  reflection  upon  the  military 
spirit  of  young  Australia.  A  standing 
army  we  may  have  merely  as  an  example 
of  what  steadiness,  discipline,  and  obedi- 
ence can  do ;  but  our  defence  must  be  the 
stout  arms  of  our  sons — our  own  sons  as 
a  militia,  charged  with  the  duty  of  de- 
fending that  land  which  they  ought  to 
love,  and  inspired  by  the  devotion  of  those 
men  who  may  be  paid  servants  of  the 
Crown,  but  who  never,  either  in  this  coun- 
try or  in  the  old  country,  turned  their 
back  on  an  enemy,  or  did  anything  but 
T^hat  will  redound  to  the  glory  of  English 
arms.  The  next  point,  which  I  may  call 
the  first  of  the  machinery  clauses,  has 
l>een  so  ably  and  so  fully  discussed  that  I 
really  have  to  apologise  to  hon.  members 
for  doing  more  than  glance  at  it.  But 
before  I  do  that  I  must  discharge  what 
I  feel  is  my  bounden  duty — a  duty  that 
is  incumbent  on  me  from  a   feeling  of 


honor,  for  I  confess  that,  being  the  oldest 
member  in  the  Legislative  Council  in  Vic- 
toria, I  feel  that  an  attack  upon  the  cor- 
porate honor  of  that  House  is  to  me  worse 
than  an  attack  on  my  private  honor.  My 
hon.  and  learned  friend,  Mr.  Deakin,  with 
that  dialectic  skill  of  which  he  is  the  master, 
made  a  veiled  attack  upon  that  House. 

Hon.  Members  :  No  ! 

Mr.  FITZGERALD :  I  say  it  was  an 
attack  on  that  house. 

Mr.  Deakin  :  Which  house  ? 

Mr.  FITZGERALD :  The  Legislative 
Council  of  Victoria.  He  clothes  his  at- 
tack on  that  house  with  a  thin  veil,  which 
I  tear  away,  because  I  want  to  hold  up  the 
perfect  truth.  The  hon.  gentleman  said  : 

We  have  heard  of  an  upper  chamber,  which 
has  been  compelled  to  pass  measures  demanded 
by  the  people,  revenge  itself  on  the  government 
in  power,  and  on  the  house  that  compelled  the 
upper  chamber  to  pass  these  measures,  by  emas- 
culating or  rejecting  other  measures,  in  order 
to  prove  that  the  government  could  not  carry 
on  the  business. 

That  is  a  very  serious  imputation.  The 
hon.  member  said  that  the  particular  of- 
fender lived  in  remote  times  and  in  distant 
countries.  The  times  are  not  too  remote 
for  me  to  acknowledge  that  I  was  an  actor 
in  every  scene  in  which  that  house  was  in 
conflict  with  the  Legislative  Assembly.  The 
country  is  not  too  remote  for  me  to  know 
that  that  hon.  gentleman  is  far  too  young 
to  do  more  than  speak  of  it  as  a  matter  of 
history  ;  but  it  is  the  fashion  with  some 
who  read  history  obliquely — some  who  aro 
brought  up  in  an  atmosphere  of  what  I  call 
democratic  dilettanteism — that  unless  the 
view  pi*esented  to  them  is  of  their  own 
formation — unless  it  is  such  as  their  eyes 
are  accustomed  to  look  upon — nothing  is 
straight,  nothing  is  honorable,  nothing  is 
pure.  Now,  the  history  of  that  struggle 
is  one  of  the  dark  spots  on  the  history  of 
that  colony;  but  I  truly  say  that  the  Legis- 
lative Council 

An  Hon.  Member  :  Oh,  oh  ! 
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Mr.  FITZGERALD:  "The  galled 
jade  may  wince,  our  withers  are  un wrung." 
"We  had  to  face  a  struggle  then  which  was 
truly  one  of  cyclonic  force.  We  had  one 
such  as  may  heaven  avert  from  this  new 
federal  government  whenever  it  comes  into 
existence.  We  had  one  which  sets  out  an 
example  for  every  hon.  member  of  this 
Convention  to  keep  constantly  before  his 
mind.  We  had  a  case  where,  if  ever,  the 
constitution  was  rigid  and  its  terms  were 
such  as  to  prevent  its  being  misunder- 
stood; still  we  had  the  law  invoked  in  the 
name  of  passion  and  set  aside.  In  that 
case  we  had  power  given  for  one  purpose 
misused  in  order  to  apply  it  to  another. 
Who  succeeded  in  the  struggle  ?  God  for- 
bid that  I  should  claim  that  a  victory  be- 
tween two  constituent  houses  of  parliament, 
both  working  for  the  common  good  of  their 
country,  should  ever  be  a  thing  of  which  to 
boast  I  call  it  not  a  victory ;  but  I  say 
that  the  issue  of  that  struggle,  at  all  events, 
has  warned  any  succeeding  government 
against  renewing  the  attack.  I  pass  away 
from  it  with  pleasure  ;  but  I  hope  that 
hon.  members  will  excuse  me  if  I  have  im- 
parted into  this  explanation  any  word  of 
warmtL 

Mr.  Deakin  :  The  hon.  member  is  not 
warm ! 

Mr.  FITZGERALD:  One  is  not  only 
warmed,  but  boiling,  to  find  that  the  truth 
can  be  set  aside — of  course  not  wilfully — 
far  be  it  for  me  to  impute  that — but  that 
truth  can  be  set  aside,  history  can  be  turned 
upside  down,  in  order  to  make  a  pointy  to 
illustrate,  and  to  demand  powers  for  this 
new  representative  house  under  this  new 
federal  government  which  would  place  the 
whole  power  of  this  country  in  one  branch 
of  the  legislature.  I  have  very  few  words 
more  to  say.  I  feel  that  I  am  more  than 
indebted  to  hon.  members  for  the  patience 
which  they  have  extended  to  me ;  and  it 
would  be  in  the  highest  degree  ungrateful 
on  my  part  if  I  were  to  reward  that  kindness 
\Mr,  Fitzgerald, 


by  improperly  or  unnecessarily  delaying 
my  remarks.  Hie  next  sub-section  reads  : 
A  parliament,  to  consist  of  a  senate  and  a  hoaso 
of  representatives,  the  former  consisting  of  an 
equfd  number  of  members  from  each  province, 
to  be  elected  by  a  system  which  shall  provide 
for  the  retirement  of  one-third  of  the  members 
every  years,  so  securing  to  the  body 

itself  a  perpetual  existence  combined  with  defi- 
nite responsibility  to  the  electors,  the  latter  to 
be  elected  by  districts  formed  on  a  population 
basis,  and  to  possess  the  sole  power  of  originat- 
ing and  amending  all  bills  appropriating  revenue 
or  imposing  taxation. 

I  ask  where  is  the  point  of  the  remarks 
we  have  heard  about  the  necessity  of  the 
members  of  the  senate  representing  the 
states  in  equal  proportions  being  elected 
by  the  people,  being  responsible  to  the 
people^  being  liable  to  be  sent  back  to  the 
people  if  ever  they  dared  to  exercise  the 
privilege  of  disagreement  with  the  more 
popular  house  %  Some  of  these  observations 
could  well  have  been  delayed  until  the  hon. 
gentlemen  who  indulged  in  them  go  back  to 
their  own  colony,  where  they  can  use  them 
with  the  weight  and  influence  which,  I  have 
no  doubt,  they  will  command,  after  their 
colony  has  settled  and  determined  in  what 
form  its  representatives  shall  be  elected. 
It  is  wasting  time,  I  say,  with  all  respect^ 
for  us  to  be  reasoning  when  each  colony- 
will  be  master  of  the  form  in  which  that 
election  shall  take  placa  I  have  my  own 
conviction  as  to  what  should  be  done,  but 
I  shall  not  trouble  hon.  gentlemen  by  stat- 
ing it.  I  only  do  what  I  am  sure  Qyerj 
member  of  the  Convention  does,  and  that 
is  to  offer  a  most  fervent  prayer  that  what- 
ever form  of  election  may  be  decided  upon 
the  men  appointed  will  be  worthy  of  the 
high  position  to  which  they  will  be  raised. 
Let  them  appoint  them  how  they  will,  I, 
sir,  from  a  long  experience  of  a  [^articular 
house,  know  that  when  they  enter  the 
chamber  they  will  come  under  its  tradi- 
tional influence  :  they  will  recognise  the  re- 
sponsibility of  their  position,  and  thegreater 
the  responsibility  and  the  higher  the  stan- 
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dard  which  y  oo  expect  these  men  to  reach  the 
more  certain  will  yon  betogetthebestmen. 
"While  we  have  admired  the  eloquence  and 
force  and  fluency  of  those  men  who  in- 
dulge in  spee^es  about  facing  the  people, 
cannot  any  one  of  us   lay  his  hand  on 
his  heart  and  say,  ''  We  acknowledge  the 
majesty  of  the  people  quite  as  much  aa 
those   eloquent  defenders,  and  it  is  be- 
cause   we   desire  to  protect  the  people 
against  their  own  burst  of  passion,  against 
their  own  frailties,  against  their  own  im- 
pulses, that  we  want  to  put  a  bit  in  the 
mouths  of  their  representatives."     It  is  in 
the  interests  of  the  people  for  the  people, 
and  we  hold,  as  I  have  often  said,  that 
the  best  friends   of  the   people  are  not 
their  flatterers.     We  then  want  a  senate 
which  will  not  be  a  vulgar  obstacle  to 
the  people's  will,    but   a  house  clothed 
with  all   the   checks  necessary  to  ascer- 
tain   the   people's   will     But  never  let 
it  be  thought  that  our  superstructure  will 
ever    be    lasting  if  any    clause  in    our 
diarter  allows  the  people's  will    in   its 
burst  and  flush   of  impetuosity  at   once 
to  reach  the  statute-book.     That  is  not 
what  the  sober-thinking,  solid,  and — I  will 
use  the  word — conservative  senate  is  for. 
rhe  conservative  senate  is  to  be  there  to 
put  a  cheek  upon  the  people's  will — not  to 
oppose  it  obstinately,  not  to  oppose  any 
law  upon  which  the  people  are  determined 
from  iinding  its  way  to  the  statute-book, 
but,  as  J  said  before,  to  moderate  that  force 
which  come»  at  times  over  communities, 
and  which  would  sweep  us  all  away  if 
there  were  not  men  of  courage  and  of  re- 
solution, to  stand  behind  the  impregnable 
position  in  which  the  law  places  them, 
and   wait   for    the   mollifying   influences 
of  time  to  test  their  judgment — in  sober 
reason,  away  from  the  seductive  voices  of 
agitators,  and  of  those  who  think  that  the 
people  are  served  by  opposing  everybody 
who  stand  between  them  and  their  own 
will,  to  wait  and  see  if  time  does  not, 


with  its  mollifying  influence,  bring  the 
people  to  consider  and  to  recognise  that 
their  supposed  quondam  enemies  were 
their  best  and  their  truest  friends.  Now, 
how  can  it  be  said,  how  can  it  bo  argued, 
that  if  this  emasculated  charter  were  given 
to  the  senate  of  federated  Australia,  that 
senate  would  be  able  to  occupy  the  posi-' 
tion  that  I  have  endeavoured  briefly  to 
shadow  forth  as  that  which  it  ought  to 
occupy?  Wliat  is  the  use  of  oflering  to 
that  senate  co-ordinate  power  in  legisla- 
tion, and  denying  it  to  them  as  regards 
money]  Why,  look  at  the  list  of  measures 
"which  is  put  forward  as  the  alpha  and 
omega  of  the  powers  that  the  federal  par- 
liament is  to  be  intrusted  with. 
Sir  John  Bray  :  There  is  no  list ! " 
Mr.  FITZGERALD  :  The  list  was  read 
by  my  hon.  friend,  the  Premier  of  Vic- 
toria It  is  printed  in  Uansard,  and  I 
should  most  willingly  read  it  if  I  thought 
that  hon.  members  desired  it  to  be  read. 
The  list  was  considered — and  I  have  not 
heard  any  one  disagree  with  it — to  sketch 
out  what  would  be  deemed  a  just,  reason- 
able, and  proper  list  of  measures  for  the 
various  parliaments  to  be  denuded  of,  and 
for  the  national  parliament  to  be  clothed 
with.  The  list,  if  hon.  members  will  take 
the  trouble  to  look  at  it,  contains  no  mea- 
sure of  any  consequence  of  which  money 
is  not  the  keystone.  There  is  not  one 
single  measure  in  that  category  which 
could  not,  by  the  deft  turn  of  a  draftR- 
man's  pen,  be  converted  into  a  money  bill. 
Let  us  understand,  then,  where  we  aro 
going  to.  Let  us  know  the  full  conse- 
quences of  what  we  are  doing.  We  are 
absolutely,  then,  denying  in  ioio  to  the 
senate,  or  whatever  it  may  be  called,  any 
power  in  legislation  whatever  except  the 
power  of  veto.  I  do  not  want  to  hold 
before  hon.  members  any  threat  as  to  what 
will  happen  then.  The  senate  of  this 
federal  parliament  should,  if  they  exercise 
that  power  at  a   time   when   a  gale  of 
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cyclonic  force  is  raging,  \rould  be  then 
in  the  position  not  of  being  judged  by 
the  particular  point  or  clause  in  the  bill 
which  they  objected  to,  but  they  would 
be  charged  with  throwing  the  whole  coun- 
try into  confusion  by  rejecting  a  bill  which 
was  necessary  to  enable  the  work  of  go- 
yemment  to  go  on.  What  remedy  was 
left  to  them  ?  Nothing,  except  to  adopt 
or  reject  it  Is  that  the  dignified  position 
you  would  like  the  senate  of  the  great 
federal  dominion  of  Australia  to  occupy  ? 
Is  that  a  position  which  would  reassure 
the  smaller  states  as  to  their  safety  1  What 
do  we  ask  the  states  to  dol  My  hon. 
friend.  Sir  Thomas  Mcll wraith,  told  us  in 
words  of  a  solid,  sensible  kind,  which  we 
all  remember,  and  which  made  a  deep 
impression  upon  me,  that  the  states  are 
asked  to  go  into  a  happy  partnership,  to 
join  us  in  a  confederation,  we  promising 
them  that  in  every  way  their  rights  shall 
be  maintained  and  protected.  My  hon. 
friend,  Mr,  Deakin,  asks  what  are  state 
rights.  If  he  does  not  know,  or  if  he 
asks  simply  for  the  purpose  of  making  an 
effective  point  in  the  debate — but  I  can 
hardly  believe  that  he  does  not  know  what 
state  rights  are.  What  is  meant  by  state 
rights  in  this  connection  is,  that  every  pri- 
vilege which  a  state  has  in  its  isolated 
condition — that  is,  the  right  of  saying 
whether  any  measure  shall  be  made  law  or 
not — shall  still  be  preserved  to  that  state 
in  the  federal  senate.  State  rights  with  re- 
gard to  territorial  rights  we  have  explained ; 
state  rights  as  to  material  interests  of  states 
we  understand ;  and  I  say  the  only  link 
wanting  to  make  the  chain  complete  is  to 
assert  .that  the  states  shall  have  and  are 
promised  in  equal  proportions,  no  matter 
what  their  size  or  population,  a  voice  in 
legislation  equal  to  that  which  they  would 
have  in  their  independent  parliament,  and 
that  if  their  representatives  do  not  wish  a 
money  bill,  or  a  clause  in  a  money  bill,  to 
pass,  they  shall  have  the  right  to  say  "  No." 
[Afr,  Fitzgerald, 


Therefore,  when  you  ask  them  to  come  in, 
you  ask  them  on  this  condition  :  that  they 
shall  come  in  in  a  duplex  position ;  that  they 
shall  come  in  as  states  of  Australia ;  states 
that  are — I  use  the  word  in  its  limited  sense 
— sovereign  states,  independent  in  every- 
thing except  that  tie  of  allegiance  to  our 
grand  mother  country,  which  I  hope  will 
ever  be  preserved.     The  states  are  asked 
to  suri-ender  what  1     To  surrender    the 
powers  which  they  now  possess  ;  but  when 
they  come  in,  you  disregard  their  area ; 
you  disregard  their  population,  and  you  pro- 
mise the  smallest  colony  equal  power  and 
equal  voice  in  the  senate  with  the  biggest 
What  is  the  use,  sir,  of  offering  that  in  one 
hand,  and,  with  the  other,  taking  it  away  ? 
If  the  whole  legislation  that  can    affect 
the  states  concerns  money,  and  if  their 
representatives  in  the  senate  have  no  power 
over  that  money,  except  to  reject  it,  I 
ask,  how  can  you  hope  to  get  the  small 
states  to  enter  the  confederacy  ?      The 
great  colony  of  Victoria  and   the  great 
colony  of  New  South  Wales  rivalry  has 
kept  apart.     In  this  new  government  that 
rivalry  will  disappear;   nobler  thoughts 
will  arise ;  they  will  become  members  of 
one  family ;  there  will  be  no  more  of  these 
pettyjealousies  which  have  hitherto  marrecl 
not  only  their  progress,  but  their  history  ; 
they  will  be  as  one   family.     Let  tbem 
unite — let  them  determine  upon  a  course 
of  action.  And  I  am  reminded,  and  it  must 
be  within  your  memory,  sir,  that,  some 
years  ago,  in  the  Federal  Council  sitting  at 
Hobart,  a  representative  of  a  lai^  and 
popular   colony  proposed — ^knowing  that 
without  revenue  the  council  would  be  worth 
little — that  its  revenue  should  be  derived 
from  the  total  proceedsof  the  public  landsof 
the  colonies,  -not  only  from  the  sale,  but  also 
from  the  occupation  of  lands.      The  colony 
which  he  represented  had  little  or  no  lands 
left  unsold,  and  little  or  no  lands  unoccu- 
pied :  all  its  lands  were  alienated.    The  re- 
venue of  the  Federal  Council  was  to  be 
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derived  by  filching  f ands  from  the  other 
colonies  which  came  into  the  council  sim- 
ply to  join  a  happy  family.     The  motion 
was  rejected,  and  rejected  properly — re- 
jected with  that  honor  which  I  hope  will 
characterise  public  men  in  Australia  wher- 
ever they  meet.     But  is  it  not  a  warning 
t43  usi    Let  the  small  states  consider  that 
when  they  go  into  the  representative  house, 
and  they  are  at  the  mercy  of  the  more 
populous  states,  election  being  according  to 
population,  some  taxation  proposals  may  be 
brought  forward.     Let  me  put  forward  as 
an  illustration  an  excise  duty  on  fruit  or 
jam  in  Tasmania.     Suppose  that  the  as- 
sembly sends  this  proposal  forward  to  the 
senate,  and  the  representative  of  Tasmania 
states  that  it  means  ruin  to  his  country. 
I  wonder  where  would  be  the  justice  of 
that  proceeding.     The  duty  would  be  part 
ol  a  number  of  items  for  taxation ;  it  would 
be  part  of  the  whole  taxation  proposals 
of  the  government ;  and  yet  you  are  asked 
seriously  and  deliberately,  and  asked  with 
force  and  eloquence,  from  an  ultra-demo- 
cratic view,  to  sweep  away  any  limitation 
to  the  power   of  that  house.      You  are 
asked  to  propose  an  elective  house ;  you 
are   asked  to   found  an  elective  despot- 
ism— for  concentrating  the  whole  power 
of  the  government  in  one  house  is  nothing 
else  but  a  despotism.     I  appeal  to  hon. 
members,  I  appeal  to  the  great  thinking, 
reasoning  minds,  wherever  they  may  be, 
over   the  continent  of   Australia,    is  it 
unjust  that  we  should  stand  out  for  the 
preservation  of  that  right  to  the  smaller 
states,  upon  the  possession  of  which  right 
alone  we  can  in  justice  ask  them  to  join 
the  federation  ?    I  shall  not  occupy  the 
time  of  hon.   members  much  longer.      I 
did  intend  to  speak  about  the  judiciary, 
and  as  it  will  only  be  a  word,  perhaps  I 
may  say  it.  I  have  the  very  highest  respect 
for  the  supreme  court  judges  of  the  vari- 
ous colonies.     I  have  the  pleasure  of  being 
intimate  with  many  of  them.     I  have  had 


many  opportunities  of  observing  their  legal 
acumen,  their  high  abilities,  and  their  high 
character ;  but  I  still  say,  without  in  the 
slightest  degree  reflecting  upon  them,  that 
I  hope  wiser  counsels  wUl  prevail  in  this  Con- 
vention ;  that  weshall  never  sever  thatlink 
which  binds  us  to  the  throne  of  England  by 
making  the  sovereign  the  fountain  of  j  ustice. 
I  sincerely  trust  that  no  change  will  be  made 
in  that  system,  which  I  have  not  yet  heard 
complained  of,  and  which,  if  altered,  might 
be  the  means,  and  the  very  serious  means,  of 
stopping  capital  from  flowing  into  this  coun- 
try. And  now,  sir,  I  will  conclude  by  saying 
that  I  trust  the  labours  of  this  Convention 
will  end  successfully.  I  hope,  looking  over 
the  vast  territory  of  this  great  continent, 
having  regard  to  its  prodigious  resources, 
acknowledging  the  bounty  of  the  Almighty 
in  bestowing  upon  us  such  a  grand  inherit- 
ance ;  considering  the  rapidity  and  solidity 
with  which  we  have  advanced,  a  rapidity 
which  has  discovered  for  us  a  page  very 
high  in  the  history  of  human  progress,  and 
seeing  that  we  have  now  an  opportunity  to 
gather  together  the  scattered  elements  of 
our  enormous  wealth — enormous  whether 
under  or  above  the  surface — that  we  shall 
in  our  efforts  to  improve  the  condition  of 
this  prosperous,  though  sometimes  rest- 
less and  energetic,  people,  so  act,  that  they 
may  under  one  flag,  and  one  constitution, 
enjoy  all  those  blessings  which  it  should  be 
our  earnest  endeavour  to  preserve  and 
consolidate. 

Motion  (by  Mr.  Dibbs)  agreed  to  : 
That  the  debate  be  uow  adjourned  until  to- 
morroAv. 

Convention  adjourned  at  5*14  p.m. 


TUESDAY,  10  MARCH,  1891. 

Addresses— Federal  Constitution  (fifth  day's  debate). 
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ADDRESSES. 
Mr.  McMiLLANpresented  an  address  from 
the  Australasian  Wesleyan  Methodist  Con- 
ference, which  was  read  by  the  Secretary  as 
follows : — 

To  the  President  and  Members  of  the  Federa- 
tion Convention  of  Australaaia. 

We,  the  ministers  of  the  New  South  Wales 
and  Queensland  Conference  of  the  Australasian 
Wesleyan  Methodist  Church,  now  in  session, 
desire  to  approach  the  Federation  Convention 
assembled  in  the  city  of  Sydney,  with  assur- 
ances of  the  deep  interest  taken  by  our  church 
in  the  great  questicm  intrusted  to  you,  and  of 
our  high  sense  of  the  vast  importance  of  your 
deliberations. 

And  we  trust  that  under  Divine  guidance  you 
may  be  led  to  conclusions  which  will  advance 
the  best  interests  of  Australasia. 

The  following  addresses  were  also  read 
by  the  Secretary  : — 

Women's  Christian  Temperance  Union  of 
Victoria. 
Melbourne,  5  March,  1891. 
To  the  President  and  Delegates  of  the  Federa- 
tion Convention. 
Gentlemen, — It  is  with  deep  interest  that  the 
Women's  Christian  Temperance  Union  regards 
the  movement  which  has  called  your  body  to- 
gether, namely,  the  federation  of  the  Australian 
colonies. 

May  they  not  hope  that  in  this  enlightened 
age  the  last-born  nation  of  the  world  may  have 
embodied  in  its  constitution  universal  suffrage 
without  regard  to  sex ;  and  the  prohibition  of 
the  drink  traffic  by  the  vote  of  the  people,  Ex- 
cept for  medicinal  and  scientific  purposes. 

We  ask  for  this  in  the  name  of  the  God  of 
heaven,  and  in  the  interests  of  the  home,  the 
church,  and  state. 

President,  M.  M.  Love. 
Secretary,  M.  E.  Kiek. 


Adekide,  6  March,  1891. 
Hon.  T.  Playford,  Federation  Convention. 

Please  convey  President  congratulations  from 
South  Australia  Literary  Societies'  Union, 
membership  1,500,  on  opening  National  Aus- 
tralasian Convention,  earnestly  hoping  the  re- 
sult will  be  the  adoption  of  a  constitution  for 
united  Australia. 

Alan  Campbell,  President. 


Melbourne,  9  March,  1S91. 
Sir  Henry  Parkes,  G.C.M.G., 

President  of  the  Federation  Convention. 
The  Improvement  Societies' Union  of  Victoria 
off'ers  its  respectful  congratulations  to  the  Con- 
vention on  the  commencement  of  its  laboars» 
and  expresses  its  ardent  wish  that  they  may  in- 
augurate a  new  and  glorious  era  for  Australia. 
Alex.  Sutherland, 
President,  Lnprovement  Societies'  Union, 

Victoria. 


Victorian  Chamber  of  Maaufactares, 

Melbourne,  5  March,  1S91. 
To  the  Hon.  Sir  Henry  Park-^,  Premier  of  New 
South  Wales. 
Dear  sir, — I  am  instructed  by  the  chairman 
of  this  chamber  to  forward  to  jrou  the  under- 
written copy  of  a  resolution  carried  at  its  meet- 
ing held  on  the  2nd  instant,  and  it  is  hoped  that 
you  will  take  the  earliest  suitable  opportunity 
for  moving  in  the  direction  indicated  thereby, 
as  it  seems  to  this  chamber  to  be  a  matter  that 
wiU  in  the  not  far  distant  future  have  a  very 
important  bearing  upon  the  vital  interests  of 
these  colonies,  especially  in  view  of  the  action 
of  the  United  States  Government  with  reference 
to  the  McKinley  tariff". 

'*  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  chamber  parlia- 
ment should  have  power  to  impose  diffierential 
duties  in  favour  of  Great  Britain  and  British 
possessions."  I  have,  &c., 

W.  W.  C.  Darvall,  Hon.  Secretary. 

FEDERAL  CONSTITUTION. 

PIFTH  day's  debate. 

Debate  resumed  on  resolations  proposed 
by  Sir  Henry  Parkes  (vide  page  23). 

Mr.  DIBBS  :  Sir,  I  have  listened  with 
patience  and  interest  to  the  speeches  which 
have  been  delivered  by  the  distinguished 
men  who  have  preceded  me,  and  I  must  con- 
fess to  a  feeling  of  nervousness  in  attempt- 
ing to  follow  the  speeches  that  have  been 
delivered  and  in  attempting  to  add  any- 
thing to  the  ailments  that  have  been  used. 
And  yet  I  venture  to  think  that  in  the  main 
the  important  speeches  that  have  been  de- 
livered have  to  a  certain  ext^it  but  touched 
the  fringe  of  the  question  of  federation. 
If  I  were  asked  my  opinion  as  to,  who 
was  the  S]:>eaker  who  dealt  most  boldly 
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and  vigorousslj  with  that  which  is  to  o6 
the  centre  and  basis  on  which  a  federation 
o£  the  colonies  can  take  place,  I  should 
^ly  that  it  was  my  hon.  friend,  Sir  Thomas 
McHwraith.  "We  have  had  from  very  able 
speakers,  namely,  the  hon.  members,  Sir 
Samuel  Griffith,  Mr.  Deakin,  and  Mr. 
Barton,  a  clever  discussion  as  to  one  phase 
of  the  federation  question ;  that  is,  with 
regard  to  state  rights.  No  doubt  that  is 
one  of  those  questions  which  will  have  to 
be  dealt  with  by  the  Convention  in  due 
time ;  but  it  appears  to  me  that  we  are 
just  a  little  in  advance  in  dealing  with  the 
qnesdon  of  state  rights  before  we  agree 
among  ourselves  as  to  what  is  to  be  the 
real  basis  upon  which  federation  shall  take 
place.  As,  however,  the  debate  proceeding 
upon  the  resolutions  which  you,  sir,  have 
moved,  has  t&ken  the  shape  of  a  discussion 
of  the  question  of  state  rights,  it  would, 
f^rhaps,  be  more  convenient  to  the  Con- 
vention if  I  now  said  a  few  words  oa 
that  subject.  So  far  as  I  have  heard,  and 
I  have  paid  the  utmost  attention  to  the 
arguments  used,  the  contention  is  conclu- 
sively in  fsLYOVLr  of  making  the  senate  a 
strong  and  powerful  body  in  the  interests 
of  the  whole  of  Australasia,  and  in  the  in- 
terests of  each  particular  colony.  If  we 
wish  the  federal  government  to  be  re- 
spected ;  if  we  wish  the  federal  constitu- 
tion to  be  based  upon  equity  and  jus- 
tice^ those  who  differ  from  the  proposals 
of  the  hon.  members.  Sir  Samuel  Griffith 
and  Mr.  Barton,  with  regard  to  placing 
the  states  in  a  position  of  fair  represen- 
tation in  the  senate,  must  yield  at  once, 
and  with  the  best  possible  grace.  The 
whole  question  of  federation  will  come  to 
^ef,  and  be  a  lamentable  failure,  if  the 
suggestions  of  those  hon.  members  are  not 
carried  out.  The  very  difficulty  which  has 
presented  itself  to  this  Convention,  at  the 
threshold  of  our  meeting,  was  one  of  the 
main  difficulties  which  pressed  themselves 
upon  the  great  men  who,  a  hundred  years 


ago,  met  to  settle  a  constitution  for  the 
United  States.  I  have  no  doubt  that 
every  argument  which  has  been  used  on 
both  sides  in  this  Convention  was  freely 
used  by  the  able  men  who  debated  the 
question  a  hundred  years  ago,  and  a 
settlement  was  an'ived  at  by  giving  effect 
to  the  view  advocated  by  Sir  Samuel 
Griffith,  that  the  smaller  states  especially 
should  have  a  guarantee  of  security  by  the 
method  which  he  proposes ;  and  unless 
such  a  compromise  had  been  made  in  the 
case  of  the  American  Constitution  there 
would  have  been  no  constitution  for  the 
United  States  at  all.  As  far  as  I  can 
read,  a  difficulty  arose  upon  the  veiy  ques- 
tion which  we  have  been  deliating  here. 
The  state  of  Connecticut  took  up  the  run- 
ning, and  in  a  book  which  is  in  the  hands 
of  hon.  members,  **  The  CiWl  Government 
of  the  United  States,"  by  Fisk,  I  find  a 
short  passage  which  strongly  illustrates 
what  was  argued  then  and  what  has  been 
argued  here ;  and  it  shows  the  wisdom  of 
the  conclusion  arrived  at  by  the  men  who 
established  the  American  Constitution, 
which  has  borne  the  battle  and  the  breeze 
for  100  years.  Personally,  I  have  an  ob- 
jection to  the  use  of  quotations  from  books; 
but  this  is  one  bearing  so  strongly  upon 
the  issues  involved  here  that  I  am  sure 
hon,  members  will  permit  me  to  read  it : — 
This  feature  of  the  House  of  Ilepresentatives 
caused  the  smaller  states  in  the  convention  to 
oppose  the  whole  scheme  of  constructing  a  new 
government.  They  were  determined  that  great 
and  small  states  should  have  equal  weight  in 
congress.  Their  steadfast  opposition  threatened 
to  ruin  everything,  when,  fortunately,  a  method 
of  compromise  was  discovered.  It  was  intended 
that  the  national  legislature,  in  imitation  of  the 
state  legislatures,  should  have  an  upper  house, 
or  senate,  and  at  first  the  advocates  of  a  strong 
national  government  proposed  that  the  senate 
also  should  represent  population,  thus  differing 
from  the  lower  house  only  in  the  way  in  which 
we  have  seen  that  it  generally  differed  in  the 
several  states.  But  it  happened  that  in  the 
state  of  Connecticut  the  custom  was  peculiar. 
There  it  had  always  been  the  custom  to  elect 
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the  governor  and  apper  house  by  a  majority 
vote  of  the  whole  people,  while  for  each  town- 
ship there  was  an  equality  of  representatives  in 
the  lower  house.  The  Connecticut  delegation  in 
the  convention  therefore,  being  familiar  with  a 
legislature  in  which  the  two  houses  were  com- 
posed on  different  principles,  suggested  a  com- 
promise, *'  Let  the  House  of  Representatives," 
they  said,  "  represent  the  people 

We  propose  to  do  that  here. 

and  let  the  senate  represent  the  states. 

That  is  the  proposal  of  the  hon.  member, 
Sir  Samuel  Griffith. 

Let  all  the  states,  great  and  small,  be  repre- 
sented  equally  in  the  federal  senate."  Such  was 
the  fan^ious  Connecticut  compromise.  Without 
it  the  convention  would  probably  have  broken 
up  without  accomplishing  anything.  When  it 
was  adopted  half  the  work  of  making  the  new 
government  was  done ;  for  the  small  states  hav- 
ing had  their  fears  thus  allayed  by  an  assurance 
that  they  were  to  be  equally  represented  in'  the 
senate,  no  longer  opposed  the  work,  but  co- 
operated in  it  most  zealously. 

It  appears  to  me  that  the  quotation  I  have 
just  read  pretty  well  solves  the  difficulty 
which  has  arisen  in  the  early  debates  of 
this  Convention.  The  question  is :  Will 
you  give  the  small  states  a  guarantee  of 
security  against  the  larger  states,  who  may 
outvote  them  if  you  establish  the  repre- 
sentation in  the  senate  upon  the  basis  of 
population.  Let  us  take,  for  example,  the 
small  colony  of  Western  Australia.  If  its 
representation  in  the  senate  is  based  upon 
population,  and  not  on  equal  rights  with 
other  colonies,  that  colony  would  simply 
be  snuffed  out  of  existence  by  the  larger 
colonies.  Under  such  a  state  of  things  as 
that,  is  it  to  be  supposed  for  one  moment 
that  the  smaller  colonies  of  Australasia 
would  contemplate  joining  the  federation  ? 
Representation  on  the  basis  of  population 
seems  to  be  fair  and  equitable  so  far  as 
the  house  of  representatives  is  concerned  ; 
but  you  must  give  to  the  smaller  colonies, 
in  their  representation  in  the  senate,  equal 
rights  with  those  enjoyed  by  the  larger  colo- 
nies. Unless  that  is  done,  the  whole  scheme 
will  come  to  grief  from  a  want  of  that  spirit 
[2£r.  Dibbs. 


of  compromise,  equity,  and  justice  which 
ought  to  be  shown  in  dealing  with  the  smaller 
states.  From  my  point  of  view,  I  think  that 
that  question  has  been  fairly  thrashed  out, 
and  that  this  Convention  w^ill,  when  a  divi- 
sion is  taken  upon  that  particular  view  of 
the  question,  be  almost  unanimous  iu 
doing  justice  and  equity  to  those  smaller 
states,  without  whose  assistance  the  idea 
of  federation  would  be  but  a  myth.  It 
ought  to  be  our  duty,  in  any  proposals 
which  we  make  for  legislation  by  the  rari- 
ous  colonies,  to  endeavour  to  create  u 
strong,  poweiful  senate,  which  will  have 
the  confidence  of  the  people  out  of  doors. 
We  can  only  do  that  by  giving  a  guarantee 
and  an  assurance  to  the  smaller  colonies  that 
we  shall  not  leave  them  in  such  a  position 
that  they  will  be  almost  annexed  to  the 
larger  colonies,  or  simply  wiped  out  of  exist- 
ence.  The  arguments  put  forward  by  the 
gentlemen  I  have  named,  and  others  who 
have  spoken  on  this  particular  phase  of  the 
question,  have,  to  my  mind,  been  conclu- 
sive, and  we  must  do  justice  if  we  are  to 
expect  anything  like  union  or  federation  of 
the  various  colonies.  In  the  case  of  New 
South  Wales  and  Victoria  we  have  two 
large  and  powei-ful  colonies.  In  the  house 
of  representatives  they  will  be  enormousJr 
represented — that  seems  to  be  fair  and 
just  I  might  even  put  Queensland  ii\ 
conjunction  with  New  South  Wales  and 
Victoria.  In  the  case  of  South  Australia, 
with  its  moderate  population ;  in  the  case 
of  Western  Australia,  with  its  very  small 
population  ;  in  the  case  of  the  hundred  and 
odd  thousand  who  may  be  represented  iu 
Tasmania,  we  must  consult  their  interestts 
render  to  them  a  full  measure  of  justice 
and  equity,  and  establish  a  strong  and 
powerful  senate,  which  will  do  justice  t** 
them,  and  which,  at  the  same  time,  will 
give  security  to  tlie  people  at  large.  That 
phaseof  thequestion  has  been  well  thrashed 
out,  and  in  the  minds  of  this  Conventiou 
I  think  there  will  be  but  one  conclu- 
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sion.     But   it  appears  to  me  that  after 
ali,   however  interesting  the  debate  has 
Ijeen,  and  however  instructive — and  I  ad- 
mit it  has  been  to  myself  very  instruc- 
tive, on  account  of  the  views  so  ably  put 
forward  by  the  speakers  who  have  pre- 
ceded me — I  think  we  are  rather  in  ad- 
vance oi  the  real  subject  when  we  deal 
with  that  phase  before  taking  in  hand  the 
other  important  issues  as  a  basis  upon 
which  federation   shall   take  place.     Sir 
Thomas  McBwraith,  to  use  a  figurative, 
though  not  very  elegant  expression,  took 
the  bull  by  the  horns  very  boldly,  and  he 
told  the  Convention — and  I  am  certain 
his   remarks   met  with   the  approval  of 
most   members  of  the  Convention — that 
there  was  a  question  which  should  be  con- 
sidered in  advance  of  that  of  state  rights. 
Are  we  to  understand  that  is  to  be  the  bed- 
rock upon  which  federation  is  to  take  place? 
The  bedrock  upon  which  federation  is  to 
take  place  appears  to  my  mind  to  be  that  the 
Convention  must  agree  among  themselves, 
clearly  and  definitely,  to  lay  down  the  lines 
of  the  future  fiscal  policy  of  Australia,  and 
that  must  not  be  done  by  inference,  but  be 
clearly  laid  down  as  one  of  the  principles 
of  federation,  before  we  can  proceed  one 
step  further  in  our  discussion.     Of  course 
there  are  other  questions  which  will  arise 
as   we  proceed   in  this  debate.      While 
we  are  here  sitting  in  the  Convention  in 
the  interests,  and  probably  for  the  good 
of   the  whole  of   Australasia,   I  cannot 
shut  my  eyes  to  the  fact  that  I  stand  here 
to-day  as  a  representative  of  New  South 
Wales.     I  am  here  in  my  place  to  protect 
the  interests   of  New   South  Wales    as 
against  those  of  all  the  other  colonies,  but 
to  render  at  the  same  time  fairness  and 
justice  to  all.     I  am  a  member  for  New 
South  Wales,  and  for  New  South  Wales 
I  stand.     Before  I  sit  down  I  may  say 
one  or  two  words  which  may,  perhaps,  act 
as  a  bomb-shell  among  the  members  of  this 
Convention  who  may  hold  strong  views 
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in  an  opposite  direction  to  those  which  I 
have  uttered;    but  I   will   let  off  that 
bomb-shell  at  a  later  period  of  the  day.    I 
may  then  have  something  to  say  on  a  ques- 
tion which  in  itself  appears  to  me,  so  far 
as  New  South  Wales  is  concerned,  as  a 
condition  precedent  to  any  federation  at 
all.     The  question  upon  which  it  appears 
to  me  we  ought  to  be  unanimous  is  not^  as 
indicated  by  the  resolutions  put  before  us, 
the  dealing  with  certain  things  and  leaving 
certain  other  things  of  grave  importance  to 
this  colony,  and  to  the  whole  of  the  Aus- 
tralasian colonies,  to  be  assumed  by  infer- 
ence.    I  want  the  Convention  at  the  very 
first  stage  of  its  business  to  build  a  solid 
foundation  by  a  concurrence  of  opinion, 
upon  which  a  constitution  may  be  formed 
at  a  later  date.     If  we  fail  at  this  stage  to 
come  to  an  agreement  upon  this  important 
question,  then  we  shall  fail  in  the  end  in  at- 
taining anythinglikea  union  of  the  colonies. 
The  fiscal  question  is  in  my  opinion  the 
bedrock  of  the  whole  structure.     I  was 
glad  to  hear  the  hon.  members,  Sir  Thomas 
Mcllwraith  and  Mr.  Fitzgerald,  and  other 
hon.   members,  touch  slightly  upon  this 
question,  which  is  the  question  of  all  ques- 
tions.    Within  the  walls  of  this  building 
at  the  present  moment,  and  among  the 
members  of  the  present  Convention,  are 
gentlemen  who  sat  in  the  convention  to 
discuss  the  federation  question  in  1884. 
The  result  of  the  labours  of  that  conven- 
tion was  the  establishment  of  a  federal 
council,  from  which,  owing  to  a  variety  of 
reasons  which  need  not  be  detailed  here — 
but  I  believe  solely  on  account  of  party 
reasons— New  South  Wales  stood  out  in 
the  cold.      I  remember  when   that   con- 
vention was  sitting  we  had  that  great  pro- 
tectionist, Mr.  (now  Sir  Graham)  Berry, 
and  that  equally  strong  free-trader,  Mr. 
James  Service,  representing  Victoria.    At 
that  convention  a  general  debate  took  place, 
unfortunately   with   closed  doors,  and  I 
believe  the  closing  of  the  doors  of  that 
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convention  bad  a  great  deal  to  do  with  New 
4^outh  Wales  remaining  out  of  the  Federal 
Council.  When  the  debate  took  place  on 
the  general  question,  before  we  entered 
into  any  particulars  with  regard  to  the 
preparation  of  a  draft  bill,  I  remember 
well  asking  Mr.  Graham  Berry  a  question. 
I  may  inform  the  Convention,  what  prob- 
ably most  of  them  already  know,  that  at 
that  time  my  eyes  were  not  open  to  the 
necessity  of  a  different  fiscal  policy  for 
New  South  Wales  from  that  under  which 
she  has  lived  for  so  many  years.  I 
pointed  out  to  the  convention  that  they 
were  introducing  a  variety  of  extraneous 
subjects,  including,  for  instance,  a  propo- 
sal to  take  possession  of  the  whole  of  the 
islands  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  I  asked 
the  convention,  specially  addressing  my 
remarks  to  Mr.  Graham  Berry,  whether 
that  gentleman  was  disposed  to  make  the 
union  of  the  colonies  depend  upon  a  cus- 
toms union  ?  I  asked  whether  Uie  fiscal 
question,  upon  which  the  two  great  colo- 
nies of  Victoria  and  New  South  Wales 
had  been  for  so  many  years  divided — I 
asked  Mr.  Berry  whether  he  vras  prepared 
to  sink  his  views  in  favour  of  the  wishes 
of  the  majority,  or  whether  he  expected 
that  the  interests  of  Yictoria  should  pre- 
vail as  against  those  of  all  the  other  colo- 
nies ?  I  was  met  with  a  direct  refusal  on 
the  part  of  the  Victorian  representatives 
to  entertain  the  question  of  the  settlement 
of  the  fiscal  question  in  the  first  instance 
as  the  basis  upon  which  federation  should 
take  place,  with  a  result  of  which  we  are 
all  well  aware.  Hon.  gentlemen  have  had 
the  advantage  of  a  variety  of  information 
supplied  to  them  from  different  sources. 
We  have  even  had  draft  bills  proposed  by 
certain  hon.  gentlemen  from  some  of  the 
smaller  colonies.  We  have  had  everything 
prepared,  cut  and  dried,  in  order  that 
federation  may  be  almost  complete  when 
this  Convention  rises.  Amongst  the  numer- 
ous pamphlets  which  have  been  cirou* 
{Mr.  Dibbs. 


lated  is  a  very  useful  compilation  called 
''  Leading  Facts  Connected  with  Federa- 
tion," from  the  pen  of  Thomas  C.  Just,  a 
resident  of  that  important  spot  in  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  the  island  of  Tasmania. 
This  gentleman  gives  us  the  views  that 
were  expressed  on  the  subject  when  feder- 
ation was  rampant,  when  federation  was 
in  the  air,  in  the  year  1877,  as  it  became  in 
the  year  1 884,  and  as,  to  a  certain  extent^  it 
is  in  the  air  at  the  present  moment.  It  is 
gradually  coming  down  like  one  of  thoee 
little  balloons  which  we  occasionally  see 
explode  about  the  suburbs  of  Sydney.  The 
balloon  rises,  and  the  man  comes  down 
with  a  parachute.  Federation  is  gradually 
assuming  a  somewhat  solid  foiin,  and  it  is 
coming  down  to  the  range  of  practical 
politics.  Mr.  Just  offers  us  what  I  mnist 
admit  were  my  views  at  that  tune^  and 
my  views  with  regard  to  the  question  re> 
main  unchanged  to-day.  The  quotation  he 
gives  us  is  from  the  leading  paper  of  the 
Australian  colonies,  and  that  pi^per  is  the 
(Sydney  Miyming  Herald.  On  the  24tli  Apiil^ 
1877,  or  about  that  time,  some  corre^)ond- 
enceappeared  in  thepressfromawell  known 
colonial  statesman — a  gentleman  who  was 
at  one  time  agent-general  and  at  another 
time  promier  of  this  colony,  and  who  took. 
a  very  far-seeing  view  of  all  great  political 
questions.  I  allude  to  Mr.  William  Forster 
— a  gentleman  who  had  the  respect  of  the 
constituencies  of  New  South  Wales,  and 
who  never  raised  his  voice  within  the  walls 
of  this  chamber  without  being  listened  to 
with  the  most  profound  attention  as  a  deep 
thinker.  Mr.  Forster  took  upon  himaelf 
to  write  certain  letters  to  the  press  of 
this  colony  on  the  question  of  federadon. 
The  Sydney  Morning  fferald — I  repeat 
again,  a  paper  that  has  the  respect  of  the 
people  of  this  oolony,  and  I  believe  is  also 
well  respected  in  the  other  colonies  as  a 
journal  of  extremely  moderate  tone,  and 
as  one  which,  as  we  all  know,  has  apheld 
every  government  within  the  territoiy  of 
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2few  SooUi  Wales  that  has  at  all  favoured 
the  policy  of  free-trade— the  Sydney  Mom- 
ing  Herald,  replying  to  Mr.  Forster's  argu- 
ments, used  these  words : 

As  to  his  obfler  vatioDs  upon  a  naifonn  cnstoms 
ttfif;  it  IB  ooly  neoeasary  to  point  oat  that 
agreement  upon  the  general  principles  of  such 
taxation  must  precede,  and  not  follow  federation 
All  tbeooloniefl  interested  mast  first  agree  either 
upon  a  protective  system,  aa  in  America,  of  in- 
ternal free-trade  with  taxation  upon  imports  from 
urithont,  or  apon  a  free-trade  system,  as  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  under  which  specific  import 
doties  would  be  levied  upon  articles  of  general 
eonmimption,  with  corresponding  excises  upon 
the  same  articles  when  locally  produced — the 
one  system  taxing  trade,  the  other  consumption. 

I  should  like  to  ask  the  Victorians  if  they 
have  been  converted]  I  should  like  to 
ask  the  hon.  member,  Mr.  Deakin,  if  he 
has  been  converted  to  the  principles  of 
free-trade^  or  does  he  adhere  honestly  to 
the  principles  of  protection?  I  should 
like  to  ask  the  same  of  Mr.  Muni*o.  I  would 
even  ask  my  free- trade  friend  opposite,  Mr. 
Guiles,  whether  he  comes  here  representing 
a  people  who  have  been  converted  to  free- 
trade  ?  The  paper  goes  on  to  say  : 
Until,  therefore,  Victoria  is  converted  to  a  free« 
trade  policy,  or  can  convert  her  neighbonrs. 

Colonel  Smith  :  Wlio  says  this  ? 

Mr.  DIBBS :  The  Sydney  Morning  ' 
Herald  of  1877  ;  and  I  may  tell  my  hon. 
friend.  Colonel  Smith,  that  the  Sydney 
Morning  Herald  voices  the  opinions  of 
the  moderate  and  temperate  people  of  New 
South  Wales. 

Until,  therefore,  Victoria  is  converted  to  a 
free-trade  policy,  or  can  convert  her  neighbours 
to  oae  of  protection,  there  can  be  no  federal 
union  between  them. 

And  I  believe  that  is  the  voice  of  the 
whole  of  New  South  Wales.  I  leave  the 
members  from  the  other  great  oolonies, 
and  even  from  the  «naller  oolonies,  to 
speak  for  themselves  on  that  point.  The 
article  goes  on  to  say  : 
This  is  a  vital  question  which  must  be  agreed 
upon  in  advance,  and  coald  not,  as  Mr.  Forster 
appears  to  imagine,  be  left  to  be  fought  out 
afterwards. 


Now,  sir,  we  are  engaged  upon  the  con- 
sideration of  this  great  work,  and  it  ap- 
pears to  me  that  Victoria  has  triumphed 
with  regard  to  the  principles  of  protection 
throughout  the  whole  of  Australasia,  until, 
at  the  present  moment,  she  has  attacked 
the  citadel  of  free-trade,  New  South 
Wales.  Step  by  step,  and  one  by  one,  the 
principles  of  protection  started  twenty-five 
years  ago  by  Victoria  have  maintained 
their  own,  and  Victoria  has  gradually 
drawn  South  Australia,  Tasmania,  New 
Zealand — I  do  not  know  much  about  West- 
em  Australia,  because  she  is  young  in 
the  business — ^but  she  has  drawn  Queens- 
land also  into  the  same  line  of  policy,  the 
wisdom  of  which  has  been  acknowledged 
by  the  statesmen  of  the  other  colonies, 
and  she  has  at  last  approached  to  make 
one  last  convert  in  order  to  complete  the 
chain.  And  now,  Mr.  President,  I  must 
congratulate  you  upon  being  the  last  con- 
vert to  protection.  You,  sir,  plainly  in- 
dicate by  the  resolutions  you  have  moved 
that  you  are  the  last  convert  to  protection, 
and  that  the  free- trade  party  can  receive 
at  your  hands  its  death  warrant — its  nimc 
dimiuisy  I  may  call  it.  Free-trade  in  this 
colony  has  received  from  this  Convention, 
or  from  its  President,  the  Premier  of  the 
supposed  free-trade  colony  of  New  South 
Wales,  its  death  warrant.  It  appears  to 
me  that  Victoria  has  triumphed,  that  what 
the  Herald  in  1877  foreshadowed  as  the 
lines  upon  which  federation  might  pos- 
sibly take  place,  namely,  the  conversion 
of  the  other  colonies  to  protection,  has  been 
accomplished,  and  we  find  the  Premier  of 
the  only  free-trade  colony  prepared  to 
sink  the  fiscal  question  in  advance  and 
leave  it  to  be  settled  by  the  federal  par- 
liament when  federation  is  established. 
I  believe  that  the  people  of  New  South 
Wales  can  look  upon  you  as  the  latest 
convert  to  the  wisdom  of  the  policy  of  pro- 
tection, which  in  twenty-five  years  has 
pushed  Victoria  into  the  proud  position  in 
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which  she  stands  to-day.  This  fiscal  ques- 
tion has  taken,  I  gather  from  some  of  the 
speeches  which  have  been  delivered  here, 
an  extraordinary  turn.  To  my  surprise,  I 
have  gathered  that  Victoria,  in  discussing 
the  fiscal  question  in  this  Convention,  is 
asking  for  guarantees  to  secure  the  pro- 
tection of  her  vested  interests.  N"ow,  in  a 
footrace,  where  one  of  the  rivals  has  an  ad- 
vantage of  25  yards  start  in  100,  one  would 
not  ask  for  an  assurance  that  the  man  who 
had  the  25  yards  start  should  win ;  or,  when 
on  the  turf,  horses  are  handicapped  by 
weights,  one  would  not  ask  for  a  guarantee 
that  the  horse  with  the  heaviest  weight 
should  "  play  the  Carbine"  in  the  business. 
But  it  appears  to  me  that  Victoria  has  had 
the  effrontery  to  come  here,  and  by  the 
mouths  of  some  of  her  delegates  to  tell  us  at 
once  that  she,  in  any  settlement  of  this  ques- 
tion, requires  to  have  guarantees  for  the  pro- 
tection of  her  vested  interests,  though  one 
would  think  that,  having  the  advantage  of 
twenty-fiveyears'  start  on  the  whole  of  Aus- 
tralasia, she  would  not  require  anything 
more.  "We  are  prepared  to  give  her  the 
advantage  which  the  energy  and  pluck  of  her 
people  and  their  determination  to  lead  the 
whole  of  Australia,  have  gained  for  her  in 
the  twenty-five  years*  start  which  she  has 
had ;  but  we  are  not  prepared  to  give  her 
more  than  that.  If  we  are  going  to  deal  with 
this  matter  in  the  liberal  spirit  suggested 
by  the  press,  if  we  are  going  to  have,  as 
the  2nd  resolution  puts  it,  intercolonial 
free-trade,  and,  if  federation  is  to  come 
within  a  reasonable  time,  intercolonial  free- 
trade  must  come  at  once,  and  the  colonies 
of  South  Australia,  Queensland,  Tasmania, 
and  New  South  Wales  will  be  the  biggest 
victims,  and  will  make  the  largest  sacrifice. 
So  far,  the  Parliament  of  New  South  Wales 
has  only  given  a  sort  of  half-hearted  ap- 
proval of  even  the  meeting  of  this  Conven- 
tion, and  the  people  have  not  yet  been  con- 
sulted upon  it  at  all,  though  in  due  time 
they  will  be  consulted,  and  will  have  the 
[Mr.  Dibbs. 


advantage  of  the  public  education  which 
they  are  now  receiving  upon  the  big  ques- 
tions which  concern  them  in  giving  their 
decision.  But  coming  back  to  this  question 
of  meeting  each  other  in  a  friendly  spirit, 
what  in  the  name  of  reason  and  right  does 
Victoria  require  more  than  the  fact  that 
she  has  had  the  markets  of  pretty  well  the 
whole  of  Australasia  open  to  her  for  the 
last  twenty-five  years  ? 

Mr.  Gordon  :  As  much  as  she  can  get ! 

Mr.  DIBBS :  That  is  the  weakness  of 
human  nature.  The  cry  almost  always 
is  for  more  than  the  gods  give  us — far  more 
than  we  deserve,  and  more  than  is  our 
share ;  but  if  Victoria  is  to  approach  the 
other  colonies  in  a  generous  and  federal 
spirit,  she  must  be  prepared  to  join  in  the 
sacrifice  which  she  may  have  to  make 
through  her  manufacturers,  and  must  part 
with  all  the  advantages  which  she  now 
possesses,  and  live  in  wholesome  compe- 
tition with  those  more  favourably  situated; 
and  I  am  prepared  to  say  on  behalf  of 
New  South  Wales  that  in  the  day  of 
rivalry  and  competition  she  will  find  that 
with  our  magnificent  resources,  with  our 
coal,  and  iron,  and  metals  unbounded, 
with  every  advantage  in  the  way  of  natu- 
ral resources  which  a  country  can  posses^ 
we  shall  be  her  hottest  competitor.  But  we 
must  start  perfectly  fair  and  square  in  the 
race-  of  competition,  and  the  claims  of  the 
various  colonies  must  be  duly  considered. 
I  believe  that  South  Australia,  which  has 
always  shown  a  generous  disposition,  will 
be  prepared  to  make  what  will  be  a  fair 
offer,  considering  the  size  of  the  colony,  and 
the  almost  juvenile  manufactures  which  it 
possesses,  and  New  South  Wales  is  pre- 
pared to  give  to  Victoria  all  the  advan- 
tages of  her  twenty-five  years'  start,  and 
to  stand  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  her  and 
do  the  best  we  can  in  honest  competition. 
But  I  should  like  the  hon.  member,  Mr. 
Gillies,  who  I  believe  will  speak  to-day, 
and    whose   speech   will  have  an   atten* 
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tire  hearing  from  the  members  of  the 
'  Convention  and  from  the  people  of  the 
rarious  colonies,  to  be  perfectly  clear  and 
straight,  and  if  the  speeches  which  have 
been  delivered  do  not  voice  the  sentiments 
of  the  people  of  Victoria,  let  him,  as  an 
enUghtened  statesman,  give  us  the  assur- 
ance that  Victoria  wants  nothing  more 
than  she  now  possesses,  and  that  upon  the 
question  of  federation  she  will  ask  for  no 
ether  advantages  than  that  which  she  has 
gained  by  the  twenty-five  years'  advance 
in  statesmanship  which  has  been  made  by 
the  people  who  have  ruled  her  destiny.  I 
shall  listen  to  my  hon.  friend's  speech  with 
great  interest.  From  conversation  which  I 
have  had  with  her  delegates,  I  gather  that 
South  Australia  is  prepared  to  take  a 
liberal  view  on  this  question,  and  w^e  ask 
Victoria  to  come  in  now  and  to  throw  in 
her  lot  with  us.  If  we  can  get  Victoria 
to  say  that  slie  is  prepared  to  lay  the 
foundation-stone  of  a  possible  federation 
by  agreeing  at  once  to  a  customs  union,  in 
advance,  if  need  be,  of  the  settlement  of 
the  federation  question — ^if  she  will  at  once 
agree  to  throw  in  her  lot  with  us,  one 
of  the  greatest  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
federation  will  be  removed.  But  there  are 
I  other  big  questions  besides  this  question 
I  of  protection.  The  big  and  difficult  quea- 
I  tion  o£  the  rights  to  the  Murray  River  will  ' 
have  to  be  settled  in  a  spirit  of  liberal 
compromise.  It  is  one  of  those  questions 
which  no  doubt  federation  would  be  the 
means  of  settling  for  ever,  and  a  question 
which  Victorian  statesman  no  doubt  will 
keep  in  their  minds'-eye,  and  w^hich  the 
people  of  New  South  Wales  will  always 
have  before  them  in  coming  to  any  adjust- 
ment of  those  bones  of  contention  which 
have  by  our  territorial  boundaries  been 
allowed  to  come  between  us.  The  magni- 
tude of  the  question  was  not  seen  at  the 
time ;  but  it  has  developed  until  it  has  be- 
come a  cause  of  discord  almost  between  the 
coloniea     The   fiscal   question,   however, 


appears  to  me  to  be  the  kernel  of  the  whole 
business.  It  was  in  1884 ;  it  is  so  to-day  ; 
and  it  will  remain  the  principal  barrier, 
or,  to  use  the  expression  of  the  Hon.  James 
Service,  the  lion  in  the  path,  to  anything 
like  federation,  unless  Victoria  gives  a  bold 
and  generous  assurance  to  this  Convention 
that  she  is  prepared  to  deal  in  the  same 
liberal  spirit  as  the  two  great  colonies  of 
South  Australia  and  Queensland  with  the 
people  of  New  South  Wales.  This  being  ac- 
complislied,  other  matters  will  fall  in  like  a 
piece  of  mosaic.  Having  laid  the  founda- 
tion-stone, your  superstructure  will  rise 
with  some  prospect  of  being  a  permanent 
building;  but  you  will  never  advance  one 
foot  towards  the  accomplishment  of  federa- 
tion so  long  as  the  fiscal  question  remains 
unsettled,  and  the  whole  of  the  colonies  of 
Australasia  have  the  assurance  by  the  re- 
solutions proposed  by  the  President  that 
free-trade  New  South  Wales  is  prepared 
to  make  the  fiscal  question  second  to  that 
of  federation.  The  other  day  a  letter  was 
published  giving  the  opinion  of  Sir  Her- 
cules Robinson  upon  this  question ;  and 
when  I  read  that  letter  I  regretted  that 
the  hon.  gentleman  who  had  addressed  Sir 
Hercules  in  the  first  instance  had  not  pub- 
lished the  letter  which  he  wrote.  It  is  a 
very  important  link  in  enabling  one  to 
comprehend  what  Sir  Hercules  Robinson 
meant.  But  what  did  Sir  Hercules  tell 
the  Premier  of  this  colony  ?  He  said, 
"  Give  up  free-trade ;  make  a  sacrifice  of 
free-trade  to  secure  federation  for  the 
people  of  Australia."  And  it  appears  to 
me  that  that  is  the  course  which  you,  sir, 
have  taken.  You  have  accepted  the  ad- 
vice ;  and  it  must  be  the  result  of  your 
own  large  experience  that  what  has  hither- 
to divided  the  great  colonies  of  Victoria 
and  New  South  Wales,  and  has  kept  the 
other  colonies  away  from  New  South  Wales, 
has  been  the  division  in  feeling  with  re- 
gard to  the  fiscal  question.  Now,  what 
position  has  New  South  Wales  occupied 
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with  regard  to  the  other  colonies  1  She 
has  been  practically  the  mother  of  all  the 
other  colonies.  From  her  loins  have  mainly 
sprang  the  bone  and  sinew  of  the  colonies 
which  now  surround  her,  and  she  can 
fairly  look  upon  the  surrounding  colonies 
practically  as  her  own  children. 

Mr.  Gordon:  Some  of  them  ! 

Mr.  DIBBS :  South  Australia  under- 
went a  different,  I  may  say  a  Cfesarian, 
operation  in  its  birth.  The  inheritance 
which  its  people  now  possess  was  cut 
out  from  the  vitals  of  the  parent  state. 
But,  taking  the  colonies  of  Australasia 
as  a  whole,  we  may  say  that  New  South 
Wales  is  in  the  position  of  a  parent  towards 
them.  Her  children  have  grown  up  vigorous 
and  strong  around  her,  and  they  have  found 
that  she  has  not  been  a  hard  step-mother 
to  them,  but  rather  a  loving  mother.  She 
has  been  the  recipient  of  the  manufactures 
and  the  produce  of  her  children,  until,  with 
the  hautiness  and  robustness  of  Australian 
youth,  they  have  almost  crushed  the  old 
parent  out  of  existence.  New  South  Wales 
has  been  an  affectionate  mother  to  the 
people  of  the  other  colonies,  inasmuch  as 
she  has  received  into  her  markets,  under 
the  spurious  system  of  free-trade,  a  large 
bulk  of  their  produce.  And  that  brings 
me  to  the  very  agreeable  speech  which  fell 
from  the  hon.  member.  Captain  Bussell. 
Now,  the  position  of  New  Zealand  in  re- 
gard to  this  fiscal  question  is  very  unique 
The  hon.  member,  Captain  Bussell,  told  us 
that  New  Zealand  was  prepared  to  receive 
the  embraces  of  the  people  of  New  South 
Wales,  and  indeed  of  the  whole  of  Aus- 
tralia; but  when  federation  approaches 
anything  like  realisation  she  will  probably 
find  herself  in  the  position  of  those  states  of 
the  American  union  which  at  first  refused 
to  be  a  part  of  the  union,  and  which  com- 
pelled the  states  already  in  the  union 
to  give  them — not  the  tender  embraces  of 
brotherhood,  but  the  hug  of  the  bear,  be- 
fore they  saw  their  way  to  join  the  union. 
[Mr.  IHbbs. 


New  South  Wales  has  been  the  principal 
receiver  of  the  produce  of  the  vast  grana- 
ries of  New  Zealand ;  and  I  have  no 
doubt  New  Zealand  will  find  it  to  her  ad* 
vantage  to  remain  outside  of  the  federa- 
tion, if  she  can  still  have  the  ports  of 
New  South  Wales, under  our  spurious  free- 
trade  system,  and  to  the  detriment  of  oar 
own  farmers,  open  to  her.  She  would  no 
doubt  like  to  evade  the  responsibility  of 
federation,  and  at  the  same  time  have  oar 
markets  open  to  her.  But,  if  ever  the 
Australian  colonies,  as  separate  from  the 
rest  of  Australana,  unite  in  a  bond  of  in* 
tercolonial  free-trade,  it  will  be  most  xin- 
just  to  the  whole  of  Australia  if  New 
Zealand  is  allowed  to  keep  the  advantage 
which  she  now  has,  of  free-trade  with  New 
South  Wales,  thus  having  all  the  colonies 
open  to  her  produce.  New  Zealand  is  a 
convert  to  protection  ;  she  has  taken  tLe 
bit  into  her  own  mouth,  and  has  left  the 
free-trade  course  in  which  New  South 
started  her.  She  has  struck  out  on  the 
lines  of  Victoria,  and,  as  one  of  the  con- 
verted colonies,  she  must  join  with  us, 
or  be  left  out  in  the  cold,  if  federation 
takes  place.  We  cannot  afford  to  give 
her  the  advantages  of  our  markets,  un- 
less she  joins  with  us  in  the  federation, 
I  say  that  with  every  respect  for  our  New 
.Zealand  friends,  whose  presence  here  has 
lent  a  charm,  to  a  large  extent,  to  the  pro- 
ceedings of  this  Convention.  Before  going 
further,  I  should  like  to  say  a  word  or  two 
on  the  resolutions  themselves.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  they,  in  due  time,  will  be 
carried  pro /ormd;  and  I  have  no  doubt 
that  the  real  squabble  will  take  place 
when  we  go  into  Committee,  and  when  it 
is  proposed  to  amend  the  resolutions  so  as 
to  put  them  into  practical  shape.  On  be- 
half of  New  South  Wales,  I  would  point 
out  that  the  1st  resolution  which  you,  Mr. 
President,  have  proposed : 

That  the  powers  and  privileges  and  territorial 
rights  of  the  several  existing  colonies  ahall 
remain  intact  — ^ 
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has  been  pat  forward  mainly  as  a  sop  to 
[  the  people  of  New  South  Wales.  There 
has  been  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the  framer 
of  these  resolations  to  tell  the  people  of 
New  Sooth  Wales  that  in  joining  the 
federation  the  object  will  be  to  preserve 
to  them  their  territorial  rights  and  all  the 
adyantages  of  their  present  position.  We 
moat  not^  however,  be  nnmindfol  of  the 
£ust  that  tiiere  can  be  no  federal  govern- 
ment withoot^  to  a  large  extent,  the  sacri- 
fice of  some  portion  of  state  rights ;  and 
when  the  word  ''  provinces"  is  used  in  this 
debate,  I  ignore  its  existence  altogether. 
We  have  been,  as  it  were,  chaffed  ont 
of  our  very  existence.  Those  of  us  who 
have  spoken  within  the  walls  of  this  build- 
ing, or  who  have  spoken  out  of  doors  to 
oor  constituents,  and  have  endeavoured, 
in  diseosBing  the  federal  question,  to  take 
a  stnmg  view  of  the  position  in  regard 
to  the  defence  of  the  rights  of  New 
Sooth  Wales,  have  been  pulled  to  pieces, 
and  called  provincialists.  I  object,  in  con- 
nection with  the  independent  state  of  New 
Sooth  Wales — a  state  as  independent  as 
any  in  the  world,  even  England  itself,  so 
tar  as  the  freedom  of  our  position  is  con- 
cerned— to  the  word  "  province."  There 
may  be  something  more  dignified  in  the 
nse  of  the  word  *^  state."  We  are  not 
going  to  become  provinces.  I  do  not  think 
'we  are  going  to  give  up  the  individual 
rights  and  liberties  which  we  possess,  and 
which  those  who  have  gone  before  us  have 
foQght  for,  to  become  mere  provinces 
tinder  a  federal  form  of  government.  We 
may  take  the  more  dignified  form  of 
^'states."  Whilst  we  have  endeavoured 
to  pot  before  the  people  of  New  South 
Wales,  in  these  resolutions,  a  sort  of  opi- 
ate, something  assuring  to  their  minds 
that  in  joining  a  federal  union  we  give 
«tp  nothing  of  our  territorial  rights,  words 
have  been  inserted  in  them  which  I  shall 
do  my   otmost  in  Committee  to  strike 


except  in  respect  to  such  surrenders  as  may 
be  agreed  upon  as  necessary  and  incidental  to 
the  power  and  authority  of  the  national  federal 
government. 

I  do  not  know  the  meaning  of  these  words, 
and  no  hon.  gentleman  who  has  yet  spoken 
has  given  any  clear  interpretation  of  them. 
It  is  sufficient  for  us,  in  enunciating  a 
principle  upon  which  the  basis  of  a  consti- 
.tution  shall  be  prepared,  to  see  that  the 
territorial  rights  and  privileges  of  each 
colony  shall  be  preserved  to  each  state  ; 
but  when  you  come  to  consider  the  condi- 
tion of  a  surrender,  and  the  question  of  the 
power  of  enforcing  such  surrender  is  placed 
in  the  hands  of  the  federal  government, 
then  your  provinces  or  your  states  will  be 
no  party  to  the  proceeding. 

Mr.  Gillies:  The  resolution  does  not 
say  that ! 

Mr.  DIBBS  :  Well,  I  shall  be  very  glad 
to  have  any  other  meaning  placed  upon  it. 
It  wUl  be  for  the  federal  government  to 
claim,  and  I  take  it,  for  the  federal  govern- 
ment to  enforce. 

Mr.  McMillan  :  The  word  "  surren- 
ders "  carries  its  own  meaning  ! 

Mr.  DIBBS  :  I  think,  in  a  resolution 
in  which  we  are  asked  to  affirm  the  prin- 
ciples upon  which  the  constitution  shall 
be  constructed,  that  the  word  "  powers " 
in  connection  with  the  expression,  '* powers 
and  privileges  and  territorial  rights,"  might 
bo  omitted  altogether.  I  dread  dealing 
with  the  expression  "territorial  rights," 
as  it  may  imply  the  taking  from  the  people 
of  New  South  Wales  that  territory  which 
lies  in  such  close  contiguity  to  other  and 
powerful  states,  and  which  we  may  say  in 
all  charity,  and  in  the  mildest  possible 
form,  they  possibly  covet.  I  have  no 
doubt  South  Australia  would  like  an  ad- 
justment of  territorial  boundary  in  order 
to  take  in  Broken  Hill.  We  have  heard 
— and  the  idea  comes  from  the  preach- 
ing of  the  Victorian  press  and  Victorian 
statesmen — ^that  an  equal  adjustment  of 
territorial  rights  might  be  taken  to  mean 
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the  annexation  of  Hiverina  to  Victoria, 
and  equally  the  modest  colony  of  Queens- 
land, on  our  north,  might  find  that  their 
capital,  Brisbane,  might  be  strengthened 
to  a  large  extent  by  a  certain  portion 
of  the  territory  of  New  South  Wales 
down  to  the  Clarence  River  being  merged 
into  Southern  Queensland.  These  are  the 
questions  which  come  before  the  minds  of 
the  people  of  New  South  Wales,  and  upon 
which  this  Convention  will  have  to  be  per- 
fectly clear.  There  must  be  no  surren- 
der of  territorial  rights  in  any  shape  or 
form,  save  in  connection  with  the  recon- 
struction of  states  in  the  future,  or  in 
connection  with  the  construction  of  new 
states.  Such  division  or  surrender  for  the 
creation  of  new  states  should  only  be  by 
the  will  and  consent  of  a  two-thirds  ma- 
jority of  the  people.  Resolutions  2  and  3 
deal  with  the  question  of  trade  intercourse, 
and  follow,  as  a  matter  of  course,  upon 
the  creation  of  a  federation.  There  can  be 
no  federation  of  these  colonies,  no  federal 
form  of  government,  unless  there  is  unre- 
stricted free-trade  throughout  the  whole  of 
the  colonies.  That  goes  without  saying  ; 
and  the  power  vested  in  the  federal  govern- 
ment of  imposing  outside  customs  duties 
is  also  natural  and  right  enough.  The  two 
resolutions,  taken  together,  mean,  by  in- 
ference, that  there  shall  be  unrestricted 
free- trade  between  the  various  parties  to 
the  federal  government  compact,  but  there  • 
must  be  protection  against  the  outside 
world.  We  now  come  to  a  most  dangerous 
point  in  connection  with  the  proceedings 
of  this  Convention.  I  hope  that  the  4th 
resolution,  dealing  with  the  question  of 
military  and  naval  defence,  will  receive  the 
most  anxious  consideration  of  the  dele- 
gates. I  hope  that  the  words  which  fell 
last  evening  from  the  lips  of  the  hon.  mem- 
ber. Sir  George  Grey — words  which  bear 
the  weight  of  great  experience — will  be 
taken  to  heart  by  those  who  may  form 
the  federal  government.  The  question  of 
[Mr.  Dibbs, 


creating  a  standing  army  is  one  which,  to 
my  mind,  is  almost  more  repulsive  than 
the  question  of  readjustment  of  territorial 
boundaries.  It  means  the  existence  in  our 
midst  of  a  certain  number  of  idle  men — men 
sharpening  their  knives  and  their  swords 
for  the  first  fitting  opportunity  of  fleshing 
them  on  the  people  of  their  own  countiy, 
because  we  have  no  other  enemies.  "We, 
in  Australia — federated  Australia,  I  may 
take  it,  because  the  matter  is  one  which 
applies  to  the  whole — have  no  enemies 
within  our  borders ;  we  have  no  Indians 
to  dispute  with  us  the  possession  of  the 
soil ;  we  have  no  powerful  Maori  race,  to 
fight,  as  was  once  the  case  in  New  Zea- 
land,  for  the  territory  the  right  to  which 
belonged  to  the  Maoris  themselves.  We 
have  no  enemies  within,  and  the  only 
thing  we  have  to  fear  is  the  possibility  of 
any  assault  on  the  mother  country  by  ber 
enemies  from  without,  unless  indeed  the 
creation  of  a  standing  army  proves  a 
menace  to  the  people  of  Australia  by  the 
existence  of  an  armed  force  for  unlawful 
purposes.  This  question  of  the  creation 
of  a  military  force  is  one  of  the  blots  upon 
these  resolutions.  We  want  no  military 
force  within  New  South  Wales.  All  we 
want  to  do  is  to  make  every  man  who  is 
either  a  native  of  the  soil,  or  one  of  our- 
selves by  reason  of  his  taking  up  his  resi- 
dence amongst  us,  prepare  to  resist  i)Ossible 
invasion  from  without.  Who  are  our 
enemies  1  Who  are  our  enemies  but  the 
enemies  of  England,  and  they,  so  long  as 
we  remain  under  the  Crown,  will  he  dealt 
with  by  an  outer  barrier,  an  outer  bul- 
wark in  the  defence  of  Australia,  in  the 
shape  of  the  navy  of  Old  England.  But  we 
have  no  enemies  within,  and  there  is  no 
necessity  to  fasten  the  curse  of  a  standing 
army  upon  us.  As  was  pointed  out  by  the 
hon.  member,  Sir  George  Grey,  yesterday, 
in  his  interesting  speech,  we  have  no  ne- 
cessity to  keep  a  large  standing  army  at  a 
large  cost  to  the  people  of  the  country, 
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-when  ve  have  no  enemies  with  whom  they 
will  have  to  fight.  Oar  own  police  are 
quite  sufficient  for  the  preservation  of 
order  within.  In  the  event  of  invasion 
from  without,  so  long  as  we  remain  under 
the  Crown,  our  enemies,  being  the  enemies 
of  England,  will  be  dealt  with  before  ever 
an  attempt  is  made  to  invade  these  shores ; 
and  when  the  day  of  invasion  comes  the 
people  of  this  country  will  rise  as  one  man 
to  defend  their  hearths  and  homes  from 
any  possible  aggressor.  I  look  upon  the 
question  of  the  creation  of  a  military  power 
within  a  territoiy  under  the  Crown  as  a 
menace  to  the  people  who  are  to  continue 
as  British  subjects.  We  have  been  sent 
here  by  our  various  parliaments  to  frame 
a  constitution  under  the  Crown — under 
the  Crown,  bear  in  mind.  That  is  the 
idea  which  has  been  put  forward  in  every 
speech  that  has  been  made.  I  presume,  then, 
that  the  members  of  the  Convention  are 
prepared  at  once  to  give  the  go-by  alto- 
gether to  the  idea  of  imperial  federation. 
So  long  as  we  remain  in  our  present  posi- 
tion as  individual  colonies,  we  are  im- 
perially federated,  and  we  can  be  imperi- 
ally federated  in  no  stronger  manner  than 
in  connection  with  our  relation  to  the 
mother  country.  We  are  as  much  imperi- 
ally federated  as  the  people  living  in  the 
cities  of  London,  Liverpool,  Manchester, 
or  other  large  centres  of  population.  We 
are  a  portion  of  the  British  Crown,  joined 
together  hy  the  most  solemn  ties  and  obli- 
gations ;  and  we  have  to  bear  the  brunt 
of  any  misfortune  which  may  fall  upon  us 
in  connection  with  any  attack  upon  our 
shores  by  reason  of  our  enemies  being  the 
common  enemies  of  England.  We  have 
already  made  certain  provision,  partially 
of  a  federal  character,  to  assist  the  Im- 
perial Government  in  the  protection  of  our 
shores  from  without ;  but  let  us  set  our 
faces  as  a  young  nation — if  I  may  use  the 
word  "  nation"  in  advance — against  stand- 
ing armies  ;  let  us  set  our  face  once  and 


for  ever  against  the  creation  of  anything 
like  a  military  despotism.  We  are  met  here 
under  the  Crown,  and  I  must  say  that, 
as  one  possessing  a  slight  tinge  of  repub- 
lican notions,  as  one  who  sees  that  the 
future  of  Australia  is  to  be  what  was 
prophesied  of  it  fifty  years  ago,  by  poets 
who  have  written  of  what  the  future  of 
Australia  is  to  be — ^having  a  certain  tinge 
of  republicanism  in  my  nature,  the  result 
naturally  of  my  being  a  descendant  of  an 
Englishman,  I  was  surprised  to  find  a  gen- 
tleman occupying  a  position  under  the 
Crown  proposing  what  100  years  ago  would 
have  been  simply  regarded  as  high  treason. 
Why,  the  other  day  the  hon.  member,  Mr. 
Munro,  made  a  proposal  with  regard  to 
one  phase  of  the  question  which  made  me 
ejaculate,  "  One  strand  of  the  painter  has 
gone." 

Mr.  Munro  :  What  was  that  ? 

Mr.  DIBBS :  The  hon.  member  pro- 
posed to  take  from  us,  as  British  subjects, 
the  chartered  right  which  we  possess  of 
appeal  to  the  Crown. 

Mr.  Munro  :  I  did  not  I  spoke  in  the 
other  direction ! 

Mr.  DIBBS :  The  hon.  member  spoke 
of  establishing  our  appeal  court,  and  of 
doing  away  with  the  necessity  of  appeal- 
ing to  the  Privy  Council.  The  hon.  mem- 
ber suggested  that  we  should  have  our  ap- 
peal court,  and  that  there  would  be  no 
necessity  for  sending  cases  to  the  Privy 
Council  of  England. 

Mr.  Munro  :  I  said  the  reverse  ! 

Mr.  Fitzgerald  :  The  hon.  member 
said  the  opposite ! 

Hon.  Members  :  Hear,  hear  ! 

Mr.  DIBBS  :  I  am  very  glad  to  take 
the  hon.  gentleman's  statement,  that  he 
said  the  reverse.  I  find,  then,  that  I  have 
done  the  hon.  member  an  injustice.  The 
reason  the  matter  made  an  impression 
upon  ipy  mind  at  the  moment  was  the 
speech  of  the  hon.  member.  Sir  Samuel 
Griffith,  who    told  us,  with    his    astute 
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knowledge  as  a  lawyer,  that  his  mind  was 
still  open  on  the  subject,  that  he  was  pre- 
pared to  hear  arguments  on  boUi  sides  of 
the  question  before  making  up  his  mind 
whether  to  agree  to  the  establishment  of 
an  appeal  court  However,  if  I  have 
done  the  hon.  member,  Mr.  Munro,  an 
injustice,  I  certainly  apologise.  But  the 
hon.  member,  Mr.  Flayford,  took  a  more 
extreme  view  still.  He  proposes  to  take 
part  in  the  formation  of  a  constitu- 
tion which  will  take  the  right  of  veto, 
or  of  approval  or  dissent  on  the  part  of 
the  Crown  to  our  bills,  away  from  the 
Crown  altogether.  That  wasdear  enough, 
and  that  brought  forth  from  me  the  in- 
voluntary ejaculation,  "There's  another 
strand  of  the  painter  gone !"  And  what 
did  I  hear  from  our  revered  friend  from 
New  Zealand,  Sir  George  Grey  ?  I  heard 
a.  proposal  of  a  still  more  audacious  char- 
acter, He  threw  out  a  suggestion  for 
our  adoption  that  we  should  stipulate  for 
the  election  of  a  governor-general  to  pre- 
side over  the  federated  colonies,  to  be 
elected  by  the  people  of  those  colonies. 
In  God's  name,  what  then  is  to  become 
of  the  Crown  %  The  matter  reminds  me 
very  much  of  the  story  of  "Ginx's  Baby." 
After  they  had  been  squabbling  about 
the  "  territorial  rights  "  of  that  unfortun- 
ate baby  until  it  had  been  kicked  over- 
board, the  writer  concluded  with  these 
extraordinary  words,  "Good  God,  what 
has  become  of  the  babyf  When  one 
hon.  member  proposes  to  cut  the  Crown 
into  mincemeat — when  the  hon.  member, 
Mr.  Playford,  would  deprive  the  Crown 
of  its  right  of  vetoing  a  bill,  and  when 
the  hon.  member,  Sir  George  Grey,  would 
take  from  the  Crown  the  right  of  nomi- 
nating, and  give  us  the  power  of  elect- 
ing, our  governor-general,  what  is  to  be- 
come of  the  Crown )  What  is  the  Crown 
to  be  ?  Are  we  to  send  to  the  Fiji  Islands 
for  a  block  of  wood  which  they  use  as  one 
of  their  gods,  and  set  that  up  in  the 
{Mr.  Dibha. 


capital  of  Australia,  and  say,  "This  is 
the  representative  of  the  Crown,  without 
power  or  right  of  veto,  and  <^  our  own 
election*'  1 

Mr.  Playford:  What  power  has  the 
Grown  now  1 

Mr.  DIBBS :  If  the  Crown  has  no  power 
now,  what  does  the  hon.  member  propose 
to  take  away  ?  The  Crown  has  the  power 
of  vetoing  our  bills,  and  showed  its  power 
last  year  when  it  vetoed  our  Divorce  Bill. 
We  are  gradually  cutting  that  "crimson 
thread  of  kinship  " — the  words  have  be- 
come historical — we  are  gradually  whit- 
tling away  the  powers  of  the  Crown  and 
creating  for  the  future  of  Australia  what 
the  hon.  member,  Mr.  Playford,  is,  per- 
haps, anxious  to  create,  namely,  the  re- 
public of  the  united  states  of  Australia. 
That  is,  I  have  no  doubt,  what  w©  are 
coming  to.  Without  poaching  from  the 
unprotected  preserves  of  my  hon.  friend. 
Captain  Russell,  who  rather  usurped  the 
position  which  hithetto  I  have  held  in 
this  chamber,  of  being  the  only  legitimate 
quoter  of  the  sacred  book,  I  think  really 
that,  after  all,  "  out  of  the  fulness  of  the 
heart  the  mouth  speaketh."  Out  of  the 
fullness  of  the  heart  of  republicanism  came 
the  proposal  to  subvert  the  authority  and 
dignity  of  the  Crown,  to  cut  the  last 
link  of  connection  with  the  Crown,  and  to 
establish  the  republic  of  Australia.  That 
is  what  we  are  coming  to,  and  it  is  the  in- 
evitable destiny  of  the  people  of  this  great 
country.  When  England  sent  her  pioneers 
to  subdue  the  wilds  of  Australia,  to  civilise 
them  and  to  make  "  the  desert  rejoice  and 
blossom  as  the  rose" — ^when  she  planted  her 
colonies  in  this  country  she  planted  them 
with  that  germ  and  spirit  of  independence 
which  must,  as  time  rolls  on,  develop  into 
the  establishment  of  a  great  republic  The 
cubs  of  the  lion  will,  in  due  time^  plaj  the 
lion's  part ;  and  I  was  intensely  amused  to 
find  that  that  young  cub,  South  Australia, 
represented  by  my  hon.  friend,  Mr.  Play* 
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ford,  has  solved  the  whole  question  of  con- 
verting the  authority  of  the  Crown  into  a 
myth.  What  we  are  doing  to-day  is  pre- 
paring step  by  step  for  that  grand  future 
which  18  to  come;  and  when  that  day 
arrives,  it  will  be  not  to  the  discredit  nor 
to  the  injury  of  England,  but  for  England's 
greater  strength  and  security,  when  she  in 
the  aouthem  seas — separated  as  we  are  by 
such  a  vast  expanse — shali  have  created,  as 
foreshadowed  by  the  hon.  member,  Mr. 
Plajford,  not  a  dependency,  but  a  nation  of 
her  own  people,  free  and  independent  of  the 
Crown.  That  is  the  boldest  way  in  which  to 
put  the  question.  It  was  barely  touched 
on  before,  but  it  was  the  honest  convic- 
ti<Hi  of  the  hon.  member,  Mr^  ^ayford, 
and  the  hon.  member.  Sir  George  Grey, 
who  pointed  out  that  the  people  of  this 
countiy  would  no  longer,  especially  as  time 
rolls  on  and  develops  still  further  the 
pluck  and  independence  of  the  people,  re- 
main as  they  are;  but  that  in  the  future  this 
country  must  become  a  nation  of  itself,  in 
alliance  with  the  old  country.  Will  any 
of  us  here  say  that  it  was  to  the  loss  of 
England  that  America  separated  from  the 
control  of  the  parent  state,  or  that  that 
event  was  not  in  the  interest  of  humanity, 
was  not  for  the  benefit  of  the  human  race  ? 
And  will  anybody  tell  me  that  it  will  be 
against  the  interest  of  humanity,  of  the 
British  race,  or  of  England  herself,  that  in 
due  time  these  colonies  shall  become  one 
great,  united  Australia,  as  friends  and 
allies  of  the  motherland)  That  is  our 
future,  and  what  we  are  doing  here  step 
by  step  to-day  is  laying  the  foundation  of 
the  inevitable  which  is  to  come.  We  talk 
about  making  a  constitution  which  is  to 
last  fifty  or  a  hundred  years.  Where  shall 
we  be  in  fifty  or  a  hundred  years  ?  I  do 
not  suppose  that  I  shall  see  my  hon.  friend, 
Sir  John  Bray,  fifty  years  hence  sitting 
in  that  comer ;  he  might  be  elevated  to  the 
president's  chair ;  or  be  president  of  the 
republic  itsell     But  we  are   laying  the 


foundation,  and  step  by  step  are  following 
in  the  lines  of  a  great  nation,  and  in  due 
time  we  shall  become  what  America  has 
become,  a  separate,  free,  and  independent 
state.  That  is  what  we  are  gradually  doing. 
We  may  be  to  a  certain  extent  working  in 
fog  and  darkness ;  but  that  will  be  the  out- 
come of  the  whole  question — of  all  our 
arguments,  of  all  our  debates,  of  all  the 
thinking  of  the  people  of  this  country.  I 
am  as  much  in  touch  with  the  native-bom 
population  of  Australia  as  is  any  man 
in  the  country ;  and  1  feel  that  I  express 
their  sentiments  when  I  say  that  from 
the  germ  of  liberty  implanted  within  us 
by  our  forefathers  spring  the  aspirations 
which  will  forbid  us  to  remain  bound 
in  alliance  except  as  one  friendly  nation 
with  another,  always  with  that  special 
respect  that  should  be  paid  to  the  people 
of  the  fatherland.  I  am  afraid  that  I  have 
wearied  hon.  members  as  far  as  I  have 
gone ;  but  it  appears  to  me  that  before 
going  again  over  a  little  bit  of  the  ground, 
I  have  said  sufficient  to  show  that  I  shall 
oppose  the  military  spirit,  both  inside  this 
Convention  and  outside  the  walls  of  this 
chamber.  Whenever  I  have  the  oppor- 
tunity I  will  do  my  utmost  to  cut  down 
the  military  spirit  and  to  instil  into  the 
people  of  this  land  a  love  of  their  homes, 
and  also  the  necessity  of  defending  them 
in  the  only  legitimate  manner.  As  the 
the  hon.  member,  Sir  George  Grey,  said, 
either  yesterday  or  in  his  speech  the  other 
day  at  the  Town  Hall,  we  should  educate 
our  people  up  to  all  of  this,  and  especially 
in  New  South  Wales,  where  we  are  giving 
the  people  of  the  country  practically  a  free 
education — and  it  should  be  common  to  all 
Australia — ^we  should  instil  into  the  minds 
of  our  children  the  necessity  for  training, 
and,  as  a  quid  pro  quo  for  thatf ree  edu- 
cation, we  should  demand  from  them  a 
certain  amount  of  proficiency  in  the  use  of 
arms,  which  of  itself  would  lay  the  basis  of 
a  military  organisation  for  the  purposes 
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of  defence  only.  When  we  have  done  that 
we  should  still  come  nearer  to  that  great 
future  foreshadowed  by  Wentworth  when 
he  spoke  not  of  these  colonies  being  depen- 
dencies of  any  fatherland  or  motherland — 
dependencies  of  any  state  whatever,  but 
when  he  used  words  almost  equal  in  elo- 
quence to  the  peroration  of  myhon.  friend, 
Mr.  Fitzgerald,  last  night.  When  he  spoke 
of  "  Australasia  with  flag  unfurled — a 
new  Britannia  in  another  world,"  the  idea 
was  uppermost  in  his  mind,  as  a  native- 
born  Australian — as  it  is  in  the  mind  of 
nearly  every  native-born  Australian  now, 
and  also  in  that  of  those  who  have  cast  in 
their  lot  among  us — that  the  future  of 
Australia  must  be  "  a  new  Britannia  " 
with  her  own  flag.  We  have  had  to  re- 
pletion the  building  of  castles  in  the  air — 
treated  to  the  prospect  of  royal  courts, 
presided  over,  probably,  by  royal  princes, 
where  our  wealthy  citizens  shall  flock 
around,  and  enjoy  all  the  pleasures  which 
surround  a  royal  court;  but,  after  all,  when 
we  come  to  the  bed  rock,  we  find  that  the 
national  spirit  of  the  rising  generation  of 
Australia  is  instinct  with  freedom  which 
will  impel  our  people  at  the  earliest  pos- 
sible moment  to  form  a  nation  of  their 
own.  That  is  the  aspiration,  instinct,  and 
spirit,  I  hope,  of  young  Australia,  and  we 
are  here  helping  that  spirit,  according  to 
the  speeches  of  my  hon.  friend,  Mr.  Play- 
ford,  and  others,  by  building  a  constitu- 
tion like  that  of  the  United  States,  which 
is  to  last  1 00  years.  It  appears  to  me  that,  to 
use  a  nautical  expression,  these  resolutions 
are  wrong  side  up.  We  ought  to  have 
begun  building  our  ship  by  laying  the  keel. 
I  think  we  have  been  putting  aloft  the  top- 
gallant and  royal  yards  without  having  re- 
gard to  the  structure  upon  which  everything 
is  to  depend.  We  ought  to  have  started  by 
affirming,  first  of  all,  what  we  propose  in 
the  shape  of  a  federal  parliament — by  point- 
ing out  that  we  would  have  two  houses  of 
legislature.  In  due  time  we  should  have 
[Mr.  Dibbs. 


settled  among  ourselves  what  powers  the 
senate  should  have — it  is  pretty  well  agreed 
what  the  house  of  representatives  shonlil 
be.     We  should  then  have  defined  clearly 
and   distinctly   what    the    federal    rights 
should  be — but  we  are  not  doing  that — 
we  should  state  clearly  and  aboveboard 
what  the  state  rights  should  be,  and,  hav- 
ing done  that,  we  should  define — and   the 
people  of  this  countiy  will  not  be  satis- 
fied until  we  do  define — the  basis  of  our 
fiscal  policy,  as  being  one  of  the  conditions 
which   should  follow  at  the  earliest  |>oS' 
siblemoment  in  the  programme.  And  then, 
as  far  as  New  South  Wales  is  concerned, 
we  must  pay  some  little  consideration  as  to 
which  city  is  to  be  the  capital  of  the  future 
empire.  Where  is  that  capital  to  be  1  Is  it 
to  be  in  Hobart  ?    Tasmania  is  out  of  the 
field.     Is  it  to  be  in  Western  Australia  ? 

An  Hon.  Member  :  Yes ! 

Mr.  DIBBS  :  We  have  lent  a  band  in 
endeavouring  to  obtain  for  Western  Aus- 
tralia free  and  independent  government ; 
but  no  city  in  that  colony  is  hardly  fit  to 
be  the  capital  of  Australia.  Will  the 
capital  be  in  South  Australia  1  Of  course, 
if  I  put  the  question  to  Victorians  .they 
will  say  that  the  capital  should  be  in  Vic- 
toria. 

An  Hon.  Member  :  No  I 

Mr.  DIBBS :  Then  they  are  casting  it 
at  once  upon  New  South  Wales.  I  am 
sure  Queensland  has  no  ambition  for  it. 
But  just  one  word,  in  all  seriousness,  with 
regard  to  the  question  of  the  capital.  This 
question  will  have  to  be  dealt  with  by  this 
Convention. 

Hon.  Members  :  No  ! 

Mr.  DIBBS  :  Gentlemen,  when  they  say 
"no,"  are  speaking  with  a  tender  sympathy 
for  their  own  colony. 

Colonel  Smith  :  Was  the  hon.  gentle- 
man ever  in  Ballarat  ?  That  is  the  place 
for  the  capital  1 

Mr.  PIBBS  :  Yes,  I  have  been  in  Bal- 
larat, and  I  do  not  know  a  better  place  to 
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be  the  capital  of  Victoria  ;  but  we  cannot 
make  it  the  capital  of  Australia.  It  is  a  fit 
place  to  be  the  capital  of  Victoria,  but  not  for 
the  \r hole  of  the  colonies.  I  am  speak  ing  in 
all  seriousness.  I  am  speaking  now  for  New 
South  Wales.  I  have  veered  round  from 
the  position  from  which  I  started.  I  stand 
here  as  a  representative  of  New  South 
Wales,  and  the  people  of  New  South  Wales 
will  not  lend  themselves  to  any  scheme  of 
federation,  when  the  question  is  submitted 
to  tliero,  unless  firet  of  all  the  fiscal  ques- 
tion be  settled — not  the  details  of  the  tariff, 
but  the  principle — for  it  must  be  clearly 
defined  what  the  fiscal  policy  of  the  great 
country  shall  be.  But  there  is  the  other 
question  upon  which  the  people  of  New 
South  Wales  will  require  to  know  the 
opinion  of  hon.  members,  namely,  as  to 
where  the  capital  of  this  new  federation 
is  to  be;  and  it  may  be  worth  while  to 
point  out  that  there  is  one  spot  alone—* 
favoured  by  nature,  favoured  by  the  great 
Creator  himself — where  that  capital  should 
be,  where,  if  we  are  to  be  a  naval  power, 
the  centre  of  the  naval  operations  should 
be,  where  nature  has  planted  boundless 
fields  of  coal  for  naval  purposes  as  well  as 
for  Australian  manufactures,  where  we, 
the  parent  state,  have  boundless  resources, 
and  where  all  the  advantages  of  beauty 
point  to  one  place  on  the  face  of  Australia, 
and  in  favour  of  which  hon.  members  of 
this  Convention  will  have  to  make  up 
their  minds  before  our  proceedings  close. 

Hon.  Members  :  No  I 

Mr.  DIBBS :  Oh, yea  There  wasa  certain 
man  went  on  a  journey  between  Jericho  and 
Jerusalem.  Well,  the  people  of  New  South 
Wales  do  not  propose  to  take  that  journey, 
but  to  have  the  road  marked  out  with 
suitable  lights. 

Mr.  Playpobd:  There  is  a  very  good 
road  between  Jerusalem  and  Jericho  ! 

Mr.  DIBBS  :  Yes ;  but  the  hon.  mem- 
ber knows  what  became  of  the  unfortu- 
nate man  who  took  it.     That  is  one  of  the 


questions  which  it  is  no  use  our  shirking. 
Now,  I  speak  on  behalf  of  New  South 
Wales,  because  I  am  sworn  to  no  master 
but  New  South  Wales  ;  I  know  no  other 
master  but  the  people  of  New  South 
Wales.  When  the  day  comes  it  will  not 
be  an  open  question  more  than  the  fiscal 
question  ;  but  will  have  to  be  settled  not 
so  much  in  the  interests  of  New  South 
Wales  as  in  the  interests  of  the  whole  of 
Australia.  If  we  are  to  go  into  a  federa- 
tion, we  must  know  on  what  lines  we  are 
to  go.  We  must  know  where  the  capital 
city  is  to  be  situated. 

Sir  John  Downer  :  No  ! 

Mn  Playpord  :  I^et  the  people  who  are 
elected  decide  that ! 

Mr.  DIBBS  :  There  is  a  difference  of 
opinion.  Bemember  that,  after  all,  we  are 
only  here  acting  without  the  authority  of 
our  masters.  Our  masters  are  behind  the 
scenes  in  all  this  business.  However  much 
we  may  thrash  out  this  big  question,  our 
masters,  and  our  masters  alone,  will  be  the 
people  who  will  settle  that  question. 

Mr.  Playpord  :  They  will  settle  it  when 
the  first  federal  council  is  elected  ! 

Mr.  DIBBS:  Oh,  yes!  This  is  the 
bomb- shell  which  I  kept  in  reserve :  are 
hon.  members  prepared  to  take  that  ques- 
tion, and  add  it  to  the  resolutions  upon 
which  we  are  to  build  up  our  constitution! 

Mr.  MuNRO  :  We  are  not  authorised  I 

Mr.  DIBBS  :  I  know  that.  But  New 
South  Wales  wants  to  know  something 
about  that  question.  We  want  unity. 
We  want  the  river  Murray  question 
settled.  I  would  ask  my  hon.  friend,  Mr. 
Gillies,  whether  he  \a  authorised  to  settle 
the  river  Murray  question  1 

Mr.  Adye  Douglas  :  No  1 

Mr.  DIBBS:  But  thohon.  member  would 
be  very  glad,  no  doubt,  to  take  it  as  an  act 
of  compromise.  However,  whether  we 
are  or  are  not  authorised  to  settle  that 
question,  we  have  to  face  our  masters  upon 
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the  whole  questions  involved  in  these  reso- 
lutions and  other  resolutions  that  must 
be  submitted,  and,  take  mj  word  for  it, 
speaking  on  behalf  of  the  people  of  New 
South  Wales,  the  question  of  the  capital 
is  one  which  will  weigh  enormously  with 
them  in  giving  their  adhesion  to  any  sys- 
tem of  federation. 

Mr.  Playford  :  And  with  the  other 
colonies  as  well ! 

Mr.  DIBBS  :  And  with  the  other  colo- 
nies,  I  have  no  doubt.  But  we  are  dif- 
ferently situated.  History  gives  us  no 
guide  in  the  selection  of  a  federal  capital. 
In  the  case  of  the  United  Stales  of 
America  it  was  the  result  of  a  compro- 
mise. In  no  other  part  of  the  world  can 
I  read  in  history  of  any  place  where  the 
question  of  the  federal  capital  was  settled  on 
the  lines  which  the  United  States  adopted. 
I  am  very  much  mistaken  if  the  people  of 
New  South  Wales,  which,  by  reason  of  its 
wealth,  its  position,  its  resources,  its  popu- 
lation, will  not  claim  to  have  as  powerful 
a  voice  in  that  matter  as  many  of  the  other 
parts  of  Australia  put  together.  Howover, 
these  are  questions  to  be  settled,  and  I  have 
no  doubt  that  the  generous  spirit  of  com- 
promise which  has  so  far  distinguished  the 
debates  will  be  extended  even  to  a  fair 
consideration  of  that  question.  In  due 
time,  if  no  other  hon«  member  takes  the 
lead,  I  shall  test  the  question  by  proposing 
it  as  one  of  the  cardinal  points  of  the  new 
constitution.  These  resolutions,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  be  submitted  to  a  committee, 
and  in  Committee  of  the  Whole  I  reserve 
to  myself  the  right  of  amending  them  to 
the  fullest  possible  extent  in  the  direction 
of  the  lines  which  I  have  indicated,  and 
shall  endeavour  to  the  fullest  extent  to 
meet  the  neighbouring  colonies  in  that 
liberal  spirit,  that  federal  spirit  of  com- 
promise, which  you  shadowed  forth  in 
your  opening  address.  But  I  fear  that  if 
New  South  Wales  is  to  be  a  factor  in  the 
new  constitution,  or  in  the  federation^  there 
[Mr.IHbhs. 


will  have  to  be  a  generous  concession  made 
to  her  people,  and  she  must  have  at  least 
an  equal  voice  in  the  discussion.  I  thank 
hon.  members  for  bearing  with  me  so  long^ 
for  I  fear  that  I  have  wearied  them ;  but 
I  have  indicated  in  a  hasty  fashion  my 
views  of  the  labours  which  I  think  this 
Convention  may  perform.  Its  ultimate  out- 
come should  be  the  building  up  in  the  future 
the  great  and  glorious  empire  of  Australia. 

Sir  JAMES  LEESTEERE  :  I  cannot 
say,  like  some  hon.  members,  that  I  rise 
with  a  feeling  of  awe  to  address  this  Con- 
vention, when  I  see  around  me  the  faces  of 
so  many  friends  who  in  former  years  have 
met  to  discuss  the  federal  question ;  but  I 
do  feel  a  certain  amount  of  diffidence,  and 
that  diffidence  would  be  very  much  in- 
creased were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  I  have 
more  confidence  in  the  present  federal 
meeting  of  the  representatives  of  Australia 
than  I  have  ever  had  before,  from  the 
fiact  that  I  am  now  the  delegate  of  a  legisla- 
ture possessing  equal  constitutional  rights 
with  that  of  the  other  colonies  of  Australia. 
The  delegates  of  Western  Australia  are,  I 
think,  at  a  slight  disadvantage  in  discuss- 
ing this  question  from  not  having  been 
here  at  the  commencement  and  not  having 
had  the  benefit  of  listening  to  the  inter- 
esting and  instructive  speeches  delivered 
before  our  arrival.  But,  although  we 
are  at  a  certain  disadvantage  in  that  res- 
pect, I  do  not  know  that  in  other  res- 
pects we  have  not  been  gainers,  because, 
from  a  partial  perusal  of  the  reports  of 
those  speeches,  I  gather  that  there  is 
a  consensus  of  opinion  drifting  in  a 
direction  which  I  think  will  be  agree- 
able to  the  delegates  and  the  people  of 
Western  Australia.  I  shall  not  detain 
the  Convention  very  long,  because  I  think 
that,  the  subject  having  being  so  tho- 
roughly thrashed  out,  the  sooner  we  leave 
off  discussing  general  principles  and  deal 
with  the  details  of  the  proposals,  the  more 
speedy  progress  we  shall  make.     But  I 
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wish  to  lay  before  the  delegates  the  pecu- 
liar position  in  which  Western  Australia 
is  placed  as  regards  this  question,  and  un- 
less very  exceptional  treatment  is  accorded 
to  us  I  fear  that  we  shall  not  be  able  to  go 
into  the  federation  at  the  present  time. 
We  have  an  immense  territory,  equal  to 
about  a  third  of  Australia,  but  with  a  very 
amali  population,  and  I  do  not  think  it 
would  be  agreeable  to  the  people  of  our 
colony  to  go  into  this  federation  if  they 
were  to  be  represented  only  on  the  basis 
of  population.  I  have  seen  a  draft  bill  in 
which  it  is  proposed  to  give  Western  Aus- 
tralia two  members.  Now,  do  hon.  mem- 
bers think  that  we  shall  consent  to  go  into 
any  federation  if  we  iu:e  to  be  so  miserably  ' 
represented  as  to  have  only  two  members 
in  the  house  of  representatives  ?  It  would 
be  futile,  I  think,  to  attempt  to  persuade 
the  people  of  Western  Australia  to  accept 
federation  on  those  terma 

Sir  Samusl  Griffith  :  We  propose  an 
equal  number  in  the  senate  1 

Sir  JAMES  LEE-STEERE  :  Certainly 
and  that  seems  rather  inconsistent,  because 
it  is  whoUy  opposed  to  any  constitution 
in  existence  at  present  that  a  district's  or 
state's  Fppresentation  in  the  senate  should 
be  in  excess  of  its  representation  in  the 
house  of  representatives. 

Mr.  CuiKK :  It  is  so  in  America.  It  is 
the  case  with  several  states  in  America  1 

Sir  JAMES  LEE-STEERE :  But  they 
represent  a  territory,  and  not  a  state. 

Sir  Sajiuel  Griffith  :  Rhode  Island 
has  only  one ! 

Mr.  Clark  :  Oregon  has  only  one ! 

Sir  JAMES  LEE-STEERE  :  I  was  not 
aware  ihaX  it  existed  with  regard  to  any 
state  in  the  United  States.  With  regard  to 
the  Ist  resolution,  I  think  I  may  say  that  I 
agree  with  that  resolution  for  this  reason  : 
that  there  is  sudi  a  decided  opinion 
amongst  the  various  delegates  to  preserve, 
as  far  as  poaaible^  all  tiie  rights  which 
state  legislatures  possess  at  present^  that 


I  am  quite  certain  they  will  not  surrender 
any  more  than  they  can  possibly  help. 
And  if  it  were  not  for  that  feeling,  the  re* 
solution  itself  is  drawn  up  in  such  elastic 
terms,  and  properly  so,  I  think,  that  I 
should  feel  some  hesitation  in  giving  my 
concurrence  to  it.  But  knowing  what  I  do 
of  the  feeling  of  provincial  legislatures  in 
this  respect — knowing  that  they  will  not 
give  up  one  iota  more  than  they  can  help 
— I  can  unreservedly  accept  the  resolution^ 
The  2nd  and  3rd  resolutions  I  shall  deal 
with  together,  because,  to  my  mind,  they 
cannot  very  well  be  separated  in  discuss- 
ing the  fiscal  policy  as  regards  Western 
Australia.  We  are  more  exceptionally 
situated  with  regard  to  our  customs  re- 
venue than  is  any  other  colony  in  Aus- 
tralia, for  this  reason  :  that  one-half  of 
our  revenue  is  derived  from  customs 
duties.  The  customs  revenue  of  West- 
em  Australia  is  equal  to  £5  per  head 
of  its  population,  which  is  more  than 
double  the  amount  per  head  collected  in 
any  other  colony  except  Queensland.  That 
being  the  case,  where  are  we  to  find  re- 
venue to  carry  on  the  government  of  our 
colony,  and  to  carry  on  the  public  works 
which  we  are  now  about  to  initiate  for  de- 
veloping our  resources,  if  we  are  expected 
to  give  up  one-half  of  our  revenue  1  We 
have  just  entered  upon  what  we  may  call 
our  national  life,  that  is,  upon  a  system  of 
self-government,  and  the  Government  has 
initiated  a  scheme  of  public  works,  and  is 
about  to  raise  a  loan  to  construct  those 
works.  The  Government  has  received  a 
very  large  amount  of  support  for  the  pro- 
gramme which  it  placed  before  Parliament^ 
and  its  policy  has  been  indorsed  by  Par- 
liament, because  ministers  told  the  people 
and  told  the  Parliament  that  the  works 
will  all  be  carried  out  without  any  resort 
to  extra  taxation,  as  the  prosecution  of 
the  works  will  cause  such  an  influx  of 
population  as  to  increase  the  customs  re> 
venue  to  such  an  extent  that  there  will  be 
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no  need  to  impose  any  direct  taxation  on 
the  people.  What  will  the  people  of 
Western  Australia  say  to  us  if  we  go  back 
and  tell  them  that  we  agreed  in  the  Federal 
Convention  to  give  up  the  whole  of  our 
customs  revenue  for  the  purposes  of  the 
federal  government,  that  we  shall  not  now 
have  customs  revenue  to  pay  the  interest 
on  the  money  we  are  about  to  raise  for 
the  carrying  out  of  a  scheme  of  public 
works,  and  that  therefore  we  shall  have 
immediately  to  impose  direct  taxation  %  I 
ask  hon.  members  whether,  if  that  is  the 
case,  there  would  be  the  slightest  proba- 
bility of  the  people  or  the  Government 
of  Western  Australia  agreeing  to  federate 
on  such  terms  as  these  %  I  apprehend 
that  all  the  delegates  are  keeping  before 
their  minds  this  fact :  that  whatever  reso- 
lutions may  be  arrived  at  here,  whatever 
constitution  act  may  be  drawn  up  here, 
they  will  have  on  their  return  to  their 
several  colonies  to  submit  those  resolu- 
tions and  that  bill— I  do  not  know  exactly 
to  what  body  it  is  proposed  to  refer  them, 
but  I  fancy  it  will  have  to  be  referred  to 
the  people  by  all  the  legislatures,  because 
I  do  not  think  a  single  legislature  has  been 
elected  since  the  question  of  adopting  a 
federal  constitution  was  raised  here,  ex- 
cepting, of  course,  in  Western  Australia. 

Sir  Samuel  Griffith:  In  New  Zea- 
land! 

Sir  JAMES  LEE-STEERE  :  I  am 
told  that  a  parliament  has  been  elected  in 
Kew  Zealand  since  it  was  determined  to 
have  a  federal  convention  here;  but  I  am  not 
aware  what  was  the  result  of  the  question 
when  it  was  brought  before  the  people  of 
New  Zealand. 

Sir  Samuel  Griffith  :  It  was  never 
discussed  1 

Sir  JAMES  LEE-STEERE  :  I  was 
going  on  to  say  that  it  was  exactly  the 
same  in  Western  Australia,  for  I  do  not 
think  a  single  candidate  for  the  suffrages 
of  the  people  referred  to  the  federal  con- 
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stitution  about  to  sit,  or  the  federal  con- 
stitution about  to  be  brought  before  that 
Convention. 

Dr.  CocKBURN  :  It  ought  to  be  the  sole 
issue  submitted  to  the  people  ! 

Sir  JAMES  LEE-STEERE :  I  think 
it  should  be  made  the  sole  issue  at  a  general 
election.  I  do  not  think  it  is  sufficient  to 
refer  the  question  to  the  legislatures.  I 
do  not  think  a  government  would  care  to 
have  a  dissolution  to  refer  the  question  to 
the  people.  I  have  not  quite  made  up  my 
mind  yet  in  what  way  it  should  be  done  ; 
but  I  think  the  various  colonies  should 
devise  some  means  by  which  the  x>6ople 
may  decide  whether  they  will  accept  the 
federal  constitution  which  I  hope  -will  be 
drawn  up  before  we  separate.  With  re- 
gard to  intercolonial  trade,  we  in  Western 
Australia  are  in  this  position — that  one- 
half  of  our  imports  come  from  the  other 
colonies,  and  one-third  of  our  customs 
duties  are  levied  upon  articles  coming 
from  the  other  colonies,  not  necessarily 
the  productions  of  those  colonies,  but  goods 
imported  into  those  colonies  and  re-ex- 
ported into  Western  Australia.  It  might 
be  said  that  if  we  were  to  surrender  our 
customs  duties  to  the  federal  government 
it  would  not  signify  very  much  to  us  what 
the  amount  of  those  intercolonial  duties 
was  j  but  it  would  make  a  great  difference 
to  us  in  this  way — that  we  should  receive 
so  much  less  from  the  federal  government, 
assuming  that  they  would  return  to  us  the 
amount  of  customs  duties  not  required  for 
tho  purposes  of  federal  government.  I 
have  not  yet  been  able  to  gather  whether 
it  is  intended  that  the  federal  government 
should  take  over  the  debts  of  the  various 
colonies.  That  question  was  foremost  in 
the  minds  of  all  of  us  at  the  conference 
which  was  held  in  Melbourne  last  year. 

Mr.  DiBBS  :  At  a  valuation  ! 

Sir  JAMES  LEE-STEERE  :  It  was  im- 
pressed upon  our  minds  at  the  Melbourne 
conference  last  year  that  if  the  debts  of 
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the  various  colonies  were  taken  over  by  the 
federal  government  several  of  the  colonies 
leonld  be  placed  at  a  great  disadvantage. 
But  I  have  been  given  to  understand  that  it 
is  not  now  intended  that  the  federal  govern- 
ment should  take  over  the  debts  of  the  colo- 
nies. I  have,  however,  been  told  by  some 
bon.  members  that  they  intend  to  propose 
that  that  shall  be  done.  It  seems  to  me, 
therefore,  that  we  are,  to  a  certain  extent, 
groping  in  the  dark  at  the  present  time,  and 
that  we  scarcely  know  what  we  are  really 
proposing  to  do  under  these  resolutions. 

Sir  John  Downer  :  Until  we  get  into 
Committee  ! 

Sir  JAMES  LEE-STEERE :  I  think 
the  sooner  we  abandon  this  discussion  of 
principle,  and  approach  the  details  of  the 
measure  upon  which  we  hope  to  come  to 
an  agreement,  the  more  speedily  shall  we 
end  our  labours.  I  think,  however,  that  I 
iiave  shown  hon.  gentlemen  the  difficulties 
under  which  we  in  "Western  Australia 
labour  in  agreeing  to  give  up  the  whole  of 
cur  customs  duties  to  the  federal  govern- 
ment unless  some  arrangement  be  made 
under  which  we  shall  be  recouped.  I  am 
aware  that  in  the  case  of  some  of  the 
North  American  colonies  which  did  not 
join  the  Canadian  federation  in  the  first 
instance  —  I  refer  to  British  Columbia 
and  Prince  Edward  Island — an  arrange- 
ment was  made  with  those  two  colonies 
that  they  should  receive  an  annual  sub- 
s\dj  from  the  Canadian  Government  by 
way  of  consideration  for  the  surrender 
of  their  customs  duties.  There  is  a  further 
condition  which  I  should  like  to  see  made 
in  the  case  of  Western  Australia,  and  it  is 
this  :  that  the  federal  government  should 
agree  to  carry  out  a  railway  to  that  colony. 
We  should  be  quite  prepared  to  give  the 
necessary  land,  as  was  done  by  British  Co- 
lumbia. In  many  respects  there  is,  I  think, 
a  great  analogy  between  the  circumstances 
and  position  of  British  Columbia  at  the 
time  of  the  Canadian  federation,  and  those 
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of  Western  Australia  at  the  present  time. 
British  Columbia  occupied  an  extreme  posi- 
tion on  the  western  coast  of  the  Canadian 
dominion,  and  there  was  no  communica- 
tion by  railway  between  that  colony  and 
the  dominion.  In  many  other  respects 
there  is  an  analogy  between  the  posi- 
tions of  British  Columbia,  in  respect  to  the 
dominion,  and  that  of  Western  Australia 
in  respect  to  the  other  Australian  colonies 
at  the  present  time.  It  may  be  asked  that 
if  I  and  my  brother  delegates — some  of 
whom,  I  presume,  will  follow  me — have 
come  here  only  to  point  out  all  these  diffi- 
culties, why  have  we  come  at  all  ?  I  have 
often  thought  of  the  expression  used  by,  I 
think,  Captain  Russell  at  the  Melbourne 
conference,  that  there  were  1,250  reasons 
why  New  Zealand  should  not  join  in  a 
federation  of  the  Australian  colonies. 

Mr.  DiBBS  :  A  reason  for  every  mile  ! 

Sir  JAMES  LEE-STEERE:  Precisely; 
and  it  has  often  struck  me  that  we  of 
Western  Australia  might  use  the  same 
argument,  seeing  that  the  distance  between 
our  capital  and  the  nearest  capital  of  the 
other  Australian  colonies  is  exactly  the 
same  number  of  miles,  namely,  1,250.  We 
also  might  say  that  there  were  1,250  diffi- 
culties in  the  way  of  our  joining  an  Aus- 
tralian federation ;  but  we  have  come  here 
not  only  to  solve  those  difficulties,  but  to 
join  with  the  eminent  men  I  see  around  me, 
and  to  see  if  we  cannot  overcome  them. 
It  is,  I  am  sure,  the  anxious  wish  of  all 
of  us  that  we  should  join  most  heartily 
in  a  federation  of  these  colonies.  But  it 
must  be  recollected  that  all  of  the  other 
Australian  colonies  have  had  a  long  time 
within  which  to  develop  their  resources, 
whereas  we  in  Western  Australia  have 
had  no  time  whatever.  Wo  are,  in  fact, 
but  just  commencing  to  do  so.  Therefore 
we  require  in  proportion  a  larger  amount 
of  revenue  for  that  purpose  than  is  re- 
quired in  the  other  Australian  colonies. 
Unlike  the  hon.  member  who  last  addressed 
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us,  I  feel  no  difficulty  in  giving  my  con- 
currence to  resolution  No.  4,  I  do  not 
think  it  will  be  apparent  to  many  kon. 
members  that  resolution  No.  4  points  in 
any  degree  whatever  to  a  standing  army. 
It  does  not  do  so  in  my  view;  and  I 
am  sure  it  was  not  intended  to  do  so. 
The  intention,  I  take  it,  is  this  :  that  we 
should  maintain  a  permanent  force  or  a 
militia,  which  would  be  available  in  time 
of  danger,  and  with  which  we  might  be 
in  a  position  to  assist  the  mother  country 
in  her  defence  of  this  portion  of  her  domi- 
nions. I  myself,  and  most  hon.  gentle- 
men hero,  would  feel  humiliated  if,  on 
war  breaking  out  between  the  mother 
country  and  some  other  power,  we  had  to 
call  upon  her  to  send  a  force  here  to  defend 
our  hearths  and  homes.  It  is  our  desire 
that  we  should  not  be  made  to  feel  that 
humiliation,  and  that  we  may  be  prepared, 
as  we  ought,  to  assist  the  mother  country, 
rather  than  ask  her  aid,  should  war  at 
any  time  break  out.  It  is  with  that  view 
that  it  is  proposed : 

That  the  military  and  naval  defence  of  Aus- 
tralia shall  be  intrusted  to  federal  forces,  under 
one  command. 

I  believe,  as  has  been  stated  by  some  other 
members,  that  Major-C«eneral  Edwards' 
report  was  the  origin  of  the  conference 
held  in  Melbourne  to  consider  the  ad- 
visableness  of  framing  a  federal  consti- 
tution for  the  whole  of  Australia.  Sub- 
section I  of  the  resolutions,  if  I  may  so^ 
term  it,  provides  for  : 

A  parliament,  to  consist  of  a  senate  and  a  house 
of  representatives.  ..... 

I  entirely  agree  with  those  hon.  members 
who  wish  to  give  the  proposed  powers  to  the 
senate.  There  is  no  legislative  body  in  the 
world  so  generally  admii*ed  as  is  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States.  It  is  a  body  which 
is  respected  not  only  in  the  United  States, 
but  throughout  the  world.  1 1  has  been  said 
by  one  of  the  morning  papers  published  in 
Sydney,  fi-oni  which  the  hon.  gentleman 
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opposite — Mr.  Dibbs — quoted,  that  we  had 
no  right  whatever  to  give  so  much  power  to 
the  upper  house,  and  that  in  so  doing  we 
sliould  be  taking  from  the  lower  house  a 
great  deal  of  power.  There  is  no  couutry  in 
the  world  more  democratic  than  is  America, 
and  so  far  as  my  reading  goes  I  have  never 
seen  any  complaint  that  the  Senate  of 
America  takes  too  much  power  from  the 
House  of  Hepresentatives.  Bryce,  in  his 
history,  says  that  there  has  never  been  any 
serious  deadlock  between  the  two  houses. 
There  are  often  conflicts  between  them, 
but  they  are  invariably  settled  by  a  com- 
promise. There  never  has  been,  according 
to  Bryce,  any  serious  conflict  between  the 
Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives 
in  the  United  States.  How  are  the  rights 
of  the  smaller  colonies  to  be  safely  guarded 
unless  the  senate  we  are  about  to  establish 
is  to  have  rights  co-ordinate  with  those  of 
the  lower  house  1  I  do  not  see  how  the 
smaller  states  can  consent  to  enter  into  a 
federation  of  the  Australian  colonies  with- 
out conserving  their  state  rights.  I  think 
the  senate,  therefore,  must  be  endowed 
with  all  the  rights  of  the  lower  house, 
except  the  right  of  originating  money 
bills  and  taxation.  With  regard  to  the 
proposal  to  do  away  with  appeals  to  the 
Privy  Council,  I  may  say  that  it  does  not 
commend  itself  to  my  mind.  It  would  be 
cutting  another  strand  of  the  painter  that 
binds  us  to  the  mother  countiy.  We  have 
now  few  ties  uniting  us  to  the  Crown,  and 
this  particular  tie  is,  I  think,  one  which 
ought  not  to  be  taken  away  from  the 
people  of  Australia.  I  noticed  with  some 
little  surprise  that  all  the  legal  members 
of  the  Convention  have  approved  of  the 
taking  away  of  this  right,  and  I  have 
heard  it  said  that  they  are  the  only  gen- 
tlemen who  liave  a  right  to  express  an 
opinion  upon  this  point. 

Sir  John  Downer  :  No  ! 

Sir  JAMES  LEE-STEERE :  I  do  not 
agree  with  that  view.     I  think  the  point 
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is  one  upon  which  the  laymen  of  Aus- 
I  tralia  oaght  to  be  consulted.  Some  bon. 
gentlemen  have  asked  what  powers  the 
Crown  has  in  the  colonies  now.  I  think 
we  must  all  confess  that  the  Crown  has 
a  great  deal  of  power  in  these  colonies, 
when  we  consider  that  we  could  not  feder- 
ate at  all  except  by  the  permission  of  the 
Crown,  and  of  the  Imperial  Parliament. 
We  shall  have  to  go  to  the  Imperial  Par- 
liament to  get  our  federal  constitution  act 
passed.  Of  what  use,  then,  is  it  to  say 
that  there  is  no  power  in  the  Crown? 
There  is  a  great  deal  of  power  in  the 
Crown,  and  I  hope  that  it  will  continue  to 
exists  and  that  the  right  of  ultimate  ap- 
peal to  the  Privy  Council  of  England  will  . 
not  be  taken  away  from  us.  I  have  this  con- 
solation— I  believe  that  if  the  Convention 
agreed  to  the  taking  away  of  this  power  the 
dominion  parliament  would  not  agree  to  it 
I  partly  agree  with  the  last  speaker  that 
we  shall  have  in  some  way  to  settle  where 
the  capital  of  the  future  federation  is  to 
be,  and  where  the  first  federal  parliament 
is  to  be  called  together.  I  think  we  might 
leave  it  to  the  federal  parliament  to  de- 
termine, as  was  done  in  the  case  of  British 
North  America,  where  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment should  be.  In  the  case  of  Canada 
the  parliament  decided  that  Ottawa  should 
be  the  capital  unless  parliament  should 
otherwise  decide. 

Sir  John  Downeb  :  No ;  unless  the 
Queen  should  otherwise  decide  ! 

Sir  JAMES  LEE-STEERE  :  At  all 
events,  we  shall  have  to  make  provision  at 
the  present  time  for  the  place  where  the 
federal  parliament  shall  be  first  called  to- 
gether. 

Mr.  Platfokd  :  Leave  it  to  the  Queen  ! 

Sir  JAMES  LEE-STEERE :  Who  is 
to  decide  the  question  unless  we  do  so? 
The  Queen  would  not  take  it  upon  herself 
to  say  where  the  first  parliament  should 
meet  I  feel  pretty  confident  that  she 
would  not  do  so ;  the  responsibility  is  too 


great  to  permit  of  tho  Queen,  even  with 
the  advice  of  her  ministers,  deciding  tho 
question.  I  myself  have  a  strong  suspicion 
that  the  place  where  the  first  federal  par- 
liament meets  will  ultimately  be  the  capital 
of  federated  Australia. 

Sir  John  Downer  :  Not  necessarily  ! 

Sir  JAMES  LEE-STEERE  :  Not  neces- 
sarily, but  there  is  a  strong  presumption 
in  favour  of  the  supposition.  I  can  only 
express  my  hope  that,  if  Sydney  is  to  be 
fixed  upon  as  the  capital  of  federated  Aus- 
tralia, the  sessions  of  the  federal  parlia- 
ment will  invariably  be  held  in  the  winter 
instead  of  in  the  summer.  I  am  quite  cer- 
tain that  the  parliament  would  not  get 
through  its  business  so  well  or  so  satisfac- 
torily if  it  were  to  meet  at  the  time  of  year 
at  which  we  are  now  assembled.  I  will 
only  say,  in  conclusion,  that  I  hope  we 
shall,  before  we  separate,  draft  a  constitu- 
tion bill  that  will  be,  in  the  terms  of  the 
resolution  passed  at  the  Melbourne  confer- 
ence, just  to  all  the  colonies. 

Dr.  COCKBURN  :  I  think  we  are  all 
agreed  upon  one  thing,  and  that  is  that  the 
field  of  discussion  is  a  vast  one,  and  that 
every  inch  of  its  ground  is  debatable.  So 
far,  hon.  membei-s  who  have  spoken  have, 
as  the  hon.  member,  Mr.  Dibbs,  put  it, 
been  treading  somewhat  gingerly  upon  the 
fringe ;  but  I  do  not  think  we  can  justly 
say  that  the  hon.  member  himself,  or  Sir 
James  Lee-Steere,  has  abstained  from  going 
right  into  the  heart  of  the  territory.  The 
hon.  member,  Mr.  Dibbs,  certainly  let 
some  bomb-shells  fall  into  this  Convention, 
and  I  feel  that  it  is  rather  to  the  disadvan- 
tage of  those  who  follow  him  that  they  have 
to  address  a  somewhat  mutilated  assembly. 
He  fired  three  shells  of  the  first  magni- 
tude in  his  speech.  The  first  was  the  shell 
of  the  fiscal  question  ;  the  second,  the  shell 
of  possible  separation  ;  and  the  third,  the 
greatest  shell  of  all,  the  question  of  the 
site  of  the  capital  of  united  Australia.  It 
has  been  said  that  the  first  and  third  of 
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these  questions  should  not  be  dealt  with 
by  the  Convention ;  that  they  should  be 
put  aside  altogether  for  the  federal  parlia- 
ment to  decide.  There  is  a  great  deal  to 
be  said  from  that  point  of  view ;  but  see- 
ing that  the  federal  parliament  will  have 
all  its  work  cut  out  for  it — a  new  body 
under  new  circumstances  having  to  recom- 
mend its  government  to  the  whole  of  Aus- 
tralia— I  think,  as  far  as  possible,  we 
should  make  its  path  clear  before  it,  and 
we  should  be  prepared  to  take  upon  our 
shoulders  some  of  its  burdens,  unless  our 
motto  is  to  be  :  "  Once  we  are  married  the 
troubles  begin."  As  to  the  question  whether 
or  not  this  movement  is  going  to  lead 
to  ultimate  separation,  I  do  not  think  we 
should  occupy  ourselves  with  that.  We 
should  trust  to  the  great  forces  of  evolu- 
tion which  have  so  far  guided  us.  In  spite 
of  this  question  having  been  raised  before, 
the  authorities  of  the  mother  country  have 
shown  themselves  anxious  to  assist  any 
steps  towards  Australian  unity,  no  matter 
■what  the  result  may  be.  Tliat  is  a  cir- 
cumstance which  we  may  well  remember. 
Even  supposing  that  ultimately  it  may  be 
found  that  the  child  can  walk  without  the 
aid  of  the  sheltering  hand  of  the  parent, 
that  will  in  no  way  loosen  our  ties  of 
loyalty  and  affection.  With  regard  to  the 
capital  question  of  the  capital  site,  I  do 
not  think  it  is  so  much  a  question  as  to 
where  the  capital  is  to  be  as  to  where  the 
capital  is  not  to  be.  It  is  agreed  on  all 
sides  by  the  authorities  who  have  written 
on  federation — and  this,  after  all,  is  a  mat- 
ter in  which  we  must  trust  to  authorities 
to  a  great  extent,  because  we  have  no  ex- 
perience of  our  own — that  it  is  exceedingly 
dangerous  to  have  the  capital  of  federated 
states  in  any  city  which  is  unduly  power- 
ful. I  am  inclined  to  think  at  present 
that  the  great  capitals  of  the  most  popu- 
lous colonies  of  Australia  are  rather  out 
of  the  running  on  that  account.  There  is 
another  question  to  be  considered.  It  has 
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been  found  in  the  experience  of  Americi 
that  it  is  absolutely  necessary  for  th(» 
federal  authority  to  have  absolute  control 
of  the  territory  in  which  the  capital  is 
situated,  otherwise  the  federal  government 
may  be  turned  out  of  doors  by  a  wave  of 
popular  feeling. 

Sir  Samuel  Griffith  :  It  is  not  neces- 
sarily so.  It  is  not  by  any  means  a  universal 
conclusion  1 

Dr.  COCKBURN :  There  is  no  instance 
to  the  contrary.  No  great  city  was  chosen 
in  the  United  States,  or  in  Canada,  and 
for  the  reason  that  I  have  stated.  I  wouUl 
suggest  to  the  hon.  member,  Mr.  Dibbs, 
Sydney  might  very  well  be  the  site  of  the 
capital,  if  he  is  willing  to  give  to  the 
federal  authority  a  radius  of  10  miles  from 
the  head  of  Circular  Quay. 

Mr.  DiBBS  :  Wc  Avill  give  you  the  Par- 
ramatta  River  ! 

Dr.  COCKBURN:  However,  I  do 
think  that,  as  far  as  possible,  we  ouglit  to 
settle  these  matters,  which  will  not  only 
be  bombs  in  this  Convention,  but  also  will 
be  matters  which  may  seriously  disturb  the 
authority  and  influence  of  the  federal  par- 
liament, which  will  require  to  have  the 
goodwill,  or  at  the  least  the  good  wishes,  of 
all  at  the  commencement  of  its  career.  I  do 
not  wish  to  occupy  the  time  of  the  Con- 
vention at  length  in  dealing  with  general 
principles ;  but  still,  to  a  certain  extent,  we 
must  deal  with  general  principles  before 
we  go  into  Committee.  Those  who  are 
speaking  at  a  somewhat  late  stage  of  this 
debate  have  this  advantage  at  least :  that 
the  points  which  they  had  in  their  minds 
at  thebeginninghave  been  gradually  lopped 
off,  and  there  is  not  much  left  for  them  to 
talk  about  There  are,  however,  one  or  two 
points  which  I  feel  it  is  necessary  to  raise  on 
the  general  issue.  It  has  been  well  said 
by  the  hon.  members,  Mr.  Thynne,  Colonel 
Smith,  and  others,  that  we  are  not  here  to  ad- 
vocate the  question  of  federation,  that  being 
looked  upon  already  as  a  settled  subject. 
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TVe  are  sent  here  simply  to  draft  a  constitu- 
tion ;  and  the  desii*ableness  of  federation  is 
our  major  premise.  That  would  be  quite 
right  if  it  only  meant  the  discussion  of 
federation  as  against  continued  separation; 
but  another  point  has  been  brought  in  : 
that  is,  the  question  of  unification  has  been 
raised  in  more  than  one  quarter.  So  that, 
although  it  is  not  necessary  to  argue  in 
favour  of  federation  as  against  continued 
separation,  it  will  be  necessary  to  argue 
for  feJei-ation  as  against  unification ;  be- 
cause, between  the  two  levels  of  separation 
and  unification,  there  lies  federation  as  an 
intermediate  stage,  which  can  be  reached 
either  by  ascending  from  separation,  as 
was  the  case  in  the  American  colonies, 
or  by  descending  from  unification  as  was 
the  case  in  the  Canadas ;  while  in  Switzer- 
land we  have  had  examples  of  both.  In 
Switzerland  there  was  a  descent  from  uni- 
fication, from  the  republic  one  and  indi- 
visible forced  upon  it  by  Napoleon,  down 
to  a  loose  confederation,  and  then  an  ascent 
again  to  a  complete  federation,  at  which 
point  equilibrium  has  at  present  been  ob- 
tained. So  wo  hare  at  least  to  combat 
the  arguments  for  unification.  Although 
we  have  heard  several  able  advocates  and 
veteran  statesmen  urging  unification,  I 
do  not  think  that  that  point  of  view  will 
recommend  itself  at  present  to  the  dele- 
gates representing  the  various  Australian 
coloniea  Federation  is  an  intermediate 
stage  between  the  two  extremes,  and  like 
all  compromises,  it  possesses  some  of  the 
advantages,  and  many  of  the  drawbacks  of 
both  originals.  It  is  a  compromise  which 
is  inconsistent  with  many  of  those  things 
which  we  have  hitherto  regarded  as  ad- 
vantages under  which  our  privileges  have 
sprung  up.  The  hon.  member.  Sir  Samuel 
Griffith,  very  properly  spoke  in  favour  of 
that  elasticity  of  constitution  which  we 
may  not  notice  changing  from  day  to  day  ; 
bat  when  wo  look  back,  after  ten  or  eleven 
years,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  we  have,  to  a 


large  extent,  changed  that  constitution. 
Now,  it  in  impossible,  unfortunately,  that 
this  elasticity,  which  has  so  much  to  re- 
commend it,  and  whose  advantages  were 
pointed  out  by  Sir  Samuel  Griffith,  can  bo 
retained  to  the  fullest  extent  when  we 
make  this  compromise  of  federation. 

Sir  Samuel  Griffith  :  We  can  Lave 
elasticity  in  its  working,  although  there 
may  be  rigidity  in  the  powers  ! 

Dr.  COCKBURN:  No;  the  essence  of 
federation  is  rigidity. 

Sir  Samuel  Griffith  :  Only  in  certain 
respects ! 

Dr.  COCKBURN  :  There  is  rigidity  as 
far  as  the  constitution  is  concerned. 

Sir  Samuel  Griffith  :  No,  only  so  far 
as  the  powers  are  concerned  ! 

Dr.  COCKBURN :  It  is  a  question  of 
a  written  ard  rigid  constitution  as  against 
an  unwritten  and  elastic  constitution. 

Sir  Samuel  Griffith  :  No ! 

Dr.  COCKBURN  :  All  our  experience 
has  been  under  an  elastic  constitution. 
Usage,  no  doubt,  will,  to  a  great  extent, 
modify  even  a  written  and  rigid  consti- 
tution ;  but  I  think  the  hon.  member.  Sir 
Samuel  Grifiith,  will  agree  with  me  that  a 
written  constitution  is  absolutely  incom- 
patible with  that  gradual  change  which 
takes  place  from  day  to  day. 

Sir  Samuel  Griffith  ;  No ;  look  at 
America  I 

Dr.  COCKBURN:  America  is  the  very 
case  I  have  in  view.  America  has  had  a 
rigid  constitution  which  has  practically  re- 
mained unaltered  for  the  last  100  years. 

Mr.  Moore  :  There  have  been  thirty- 
seven  amendments ! 

Dr.  COCKBURN  :  There  have  been 
only  four  amendments  in  this  century. 
The  hon.  member,  Mr.  Inglis  Clark,  is  a 
good  authority  on  America,  and  I  am  sure 
he  will  agree  with  me  that  out  of  sixteen 
amendments  only  four  have  been  agreed  to 
in  this  century.  All  the  other  amendments 
which  have  been  made  were  really  amend- 
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ments  which  were  indicated  almost  at  the 
very  framing  of  the  constitution,  and  they 
may  be  said  to  be  amendments  which  were 
embodied  in  the  constitution  at  the  first 
start  The  very  element,  the  very  essence, 
of  federation  is  rigidity,  and  it  is  no  use 
expecting  that  under  a  rigid  and  written 
constitution  we  can  still  preserve  those 
advantages  which  we  have  reaped  under  an 
elastic  constitution.  All  our  experience 
hitherto  has  been  under  the  condition  of 
parliamentary  sovereignty.  Parliament 
has  been  the  supreme  body.  But  when  we 
embark  on  federation  we  throw  parliament- 
ary sovereignty  overboard.  Parliament  is 
no  longer  supreme.  Our  parliaments  at 
present  are  not  only  legislative,  but  con- 
stituent bodies.  They  have  not  only  the 
power  of  legislation,  but  the  power  of 
•amending  their  constitutions.  That  must 
disappear  at  once  on  the  abolition  of  par- 
liamentary sovereignty.  No  parliament 
under  a  federation  can  be  a  constituent 
body ;  it  will  cease  to  have  the  power  of 
changing  its  constitution  at  its  own  will. 
Again,  instead  of  parliament  being  supreme, 
the  parliaments  of  a  federation  are  co- 
ordinate bodies — the  main  power  is  split 
up,  instead  of  being  vested  in  one  body. 
More  than  all  that,  there  is  this  difference : 
When  parliamentary  sovereignty  is  dis- 
pensed with,  instead  of  there  being  a  high 
court  of  parliament,  you  bring  into  exist- 
ence a  powerful  judiciary  which  towers 
above  all  powers,  legislative  and  executive, 
and  which  is  the  sole  arbiter  and  inter- 
preter of  the  constitution.  Therefore  it 
is  useless  for  us  to  hope  that  we  can,  at  the 
-same  time,  have  the  advantages  of  a  federa- 
tion and  retain  the  advantages  of  that  elas- 
ticity which  has  hitherto  given  birth  to 
our  greatest  privileges.  Even  responsible 
government,  which  we  liave  all  learned  to 
revere  so  much,  has  simply  been  a  growth 
under  the  shelter  of  parliamentary  sove- 
reignty. We  do  not  know  that  the  par- 
liamentary responsibility  of  ministers  can 
fDr.  Cockhurut 


exist  under  any  other  conditions.  We  have 
not  seen  it  exist  in  the  United  States  or  in 
Switzerland,  and  we  have  no  reason  to  sup- 
pose  that  it  will  be  compatible  with  the 
conditions  of  federation  here.  I  am  in- 
clined to  think  that  it  will  not  I  am  in- 
clined  to  think  that  our  best  course  will  be 
to  follow,  in  tliis  respect,  the  guidance  of 
Switzerland,  and  have  our  ministers  elected 
individually  by  the  parliaments.  I  am  all 
the  more  willing  to  recognise  this  because, 
quite  apart  from  federation,  this  is  an 
altei'ation  in  our  constitution  which  for 
many  years  I  have  been  in  the  habit  of 
advocating  even  with  our  present  local 
parliaments.  This  rigidity  of  constitution 
leads  to  some  very  strange  results.  When 
a  constitution  becomes  immutable,  not 
theoretically  immutable,  but  practically 
immutable,  as  it  must  be  in  a  federation,  it 
is  apt  to  become,  as  has  been  very  well  laid 
down  by  Dicey  in  his  admirable  work  on 
federal  government,  the  object  of  a  some- 
what superstitious  reverence  on  the  part 
of  the  people,  which  leads  them  to  regard 
the  constitution  not  only  as  something  al- 
together apart  from  its  true  object,  but 
something  sacred  in  itself.  From  what 
the  hon.  member,  Mr.  Deakin,  said,  I 
rather  gathered  that  he  regarded  that  as 
an  advantage.  He  spoke  of  a  government 
"strong  as  a  fortress,  and  ffiu;red  as  a 
shrine."  I  am  not  altogether  able  to  agree 
wdth  the  hon.  member  there.  I  think  that 
parliaments  are  rather  utilitarian  devices. 
As  has  been  well  put  by  an  authority  on 
constitutional  law,  constitutions  are  do- 
vices  founded  on  expediency,  and  possess  no 
intrinsic  right  of  existence  So  that,  what- 
ever the  form  of  government  may  be — 
whether  it  is  that  of  a  sepai-ate  state,  or 
the  intermediate  stage  of  a  federation,  or 
whether  it  is  on  the  highest  level  of  all, 
that  of  unification — still  I  think  we  shall 
best  serve  the  real  object  of  govei-nment  if 
we  regard  all  these,  not  as  ends  in  them- 
selves, and  therefore  not  entitled  to  super- 
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stittous  reverence,  but  dinply  as  means 
with  one  object  in  view — that  is,  good 
government,  strictly  utilitarian  institu- 
tions, to  which  no  sort  of  superstitious 
revorence  ought  to  attach  itself.  Other- 
vise  we  find  that  a  rigid  constitution 
becomes  one  of  the  strongest  engines  of 
conservatism.  I  quite  agree  with  the  hon. 
member,  Sir  Samuel  Griffith,  that  elasti- 
city is  an  advantage;  and  although  we  are 
about  to  depart  from  our  unwritten  and 
elastic  constitution  and  embark  on  a  writ- 
ten and  rigid  constitution,  I  think  we 
should,  as  far  as  possible,  give  every  play 
to  that  elasticity  consistent  with  federa- 
tion, for  hitherto  it  has  been  attended 
by  the  very  best  results.  I  have  men- 
tioned the  fact,  which  we  must  all  recog- 
nise, that  federation  is  essentially  a  com- 
promise, and  that  one  of  our  most  difficult 
problems  will  be  to  reconcile  that  elasti- 
city which  is  so  necessary  for  the  develop- 
ment of  a  constitution,  with  that  rigidity 
which  is  recognised  as  being  one  of  the 
characteristics  of  federation.  Not  only 
in  that  respect  must  federation  be  recog- 
nised as  a  compromise  ;  but  it  is  also  es- 
sentially a  compromise  between  the  rights 
of  the  state  as  such,  and  the  rights  of 
the  central  government.  In  your  open- 
ing address,  sir,  you  appealed  to  the  mem- 
bers of  this  Convention  to  forget  as  far 
AS  possible  their  local  inclinations  and  to 
lose  sight  of  the  lines  which  divide  them. 
While  agreeing  with  you  that  to  a  great 
extent  this  must  be  done,  still,  as  federa- 
tion is  a  compromise  and  essentially  a  bar- 
gain, if  we  lose  sight  of  those  inclinations 
which  are  one  of  the  elements  in  the  bar- 
gain, I  am  afraid  we  shall  make  rather  a 
one>sided  contract.  It  is  not  because  we 
are  dissatisfied  with  our  past  history,  as  I 
take  it,  that  we  are  seeking  federation. 
On  the  contrary,  we  have  much  to  be 
proud  of,  and  it  is  because  we  are  so  proud 
of  our  progress,  and  love  so  much  those 
€<^nies  with  which  our  progress  has  been 


associated,  that  we  look  to  federation  not 
to  destroy,  but  to  protect  and  shield,  those 
institutions  under  which  we  have  so  far 
obtained  our  rights  and  privileges ;  and  we 
look  upon  federation  as  a  cover,  a  power- 
ful cover,  under  which  we  can  advance  to 
a  still  greater  development  of  our  free- 
dom. And,  sir,  we  could  see  at  once 
that  when  the  first  crossing  of  swords 
took  place  between  the  two  parties  to  the 
bargain — between  the  states-rights  ele- 
ment and  the  element  that  makes  for  uni- 
fication— we  could  see  on  which  side  the 
strength  of  the  argument  lay  ;  and  it  will 
be  here  as  it  has  been  elsewhere.  In 
America,  the  states-rights  party  won  from 
the  first  all  along  the  line  ;  and  even  now, 
although  in  America  several  great  factors 
have  been  making  for  unity,  the  states- 
rights  party  is  predominant  There  are 
two  causes  in  America  which  have  had 
a  great  effect  in  cultivating  among  the 
Americans  an  attachment  to  their  central 
government.  The  first  is  the  fact  that  there 
were  only  thirteen  of  the  states  of  America 
that  had  originally  sovereign  powers ;  that 
of  the  forty-two  states  of  which  the  union 
is  now  composed,  the  vast  majority  never 
had  any  other  attachment  than  to  the  cev- 
tral  authority.  They  are  the  children  of  thu 
union.  They  are,  as  it  has  been  well  said, 
bom  of  the  compact.  So  that  in  America 
the  vast  majority  of  the  states  have  never 
had  anything  like  a  divided  attachment. 
They  have,  from  the  first,  been  attached 
only  to  the  source  from  which  they  sprung 
— the  central  government  And  then  the 
war  had  a  great  amalgamating  influence 
in  America.  That  party  which  all  through 
had  been  the  states-rights  party,  and  had 
been  the  exponents  of  liberty,  found  itself 
by  a  very  strange  irony  of  fate,  to  be,  not 
the  exponents  of  liberty,  but  the  upholders 
of  slavery,  and  the  central  authority,  which, 
until  then,  had  always  been  recognised  as 
the  party  which,  by  its  preponderating 
force,  rather  tended  to  crush  the  liberties 
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which  were  upheld  by  the  states-rights  party 
— that  central  party  was  enabled,  tJirough 
the  condition  of  the  country,  to  take  up 
the  cause  of  freedom,  and  this  again 
was  a  great  force  that  made  in  America 
towards  the  authority  of  the  central 
power.  But  even  now,  with  all  the  ad- 
vantages which  America  has  enjoyed,  the 
states-rights  party  is  still  the  predominant 
party ;  and  so  it  will  be  here.  But  see- 
ing that  w^e  are  about  to  embark  upon 
an  altogether  new  experience,  we  must, 
above  all  things,  avoid  carrying  into  our 
new  territory  any  false  analogies.  As  has 
been  well  pointed  out  by  many  speakers, 
there  is  no  analogy  whatever  between  the 
council  of  the  states  and  an  upper  house. 
But  although  this  has  been  well  recog- 
nised, I  cannot  altogether  agree  with  some 
of  the  arguments  which  have  been  brought 
forward  in  support  of  the  contention  that 
the  council  of  the  states  or  the  senate 
should  be  given  co-ordinate  powers.  I 
quite  agree  that  they  should  have  co-or- 
dinate powers  with  the  assembly  which 
represents  population.  But  some  of  the 
arguments  have,  to  my  mind,  been  rather 
of  a  mistaken  nature.  It  has  been  con- 
tended that  the  council  of  the  states  should 
have  co-ordinate  authority  with  the  popu- 
lar assembly,  in  order  to  act  as  a  sort  of 
check  against  hasty  legislation — something 
to  stand  in  the  way  of  the  will  of  the 
people.  Now,  in  America  there  is  no  such 
thing.  Federation  cannot  exist,  co-ordinate 
houses  cannot  exist  and  work  together  un- 
less they  both  recognise  the  sovereignty  of 
the  people,  and  yield  to  tlie  sovereignty 
of  the  i»eople;  and  the  attempt,  either 
here,  or  in  any  other  free  country  where 
the  people  have  been  accustomed  to  ex- 
ercise their  liberties,  to  set  up  a  council 
of  the  states — call  it  by  what  name  you 
like — as  something  which  is  going  to  stand 
in  the  way  for  any  length  of  time,  or  even 
for  a  short  time,  of  the  pronounced  will 
of  the  people,  I  think  will  be  found  to  end 
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in  a  disaster.  There  is  no  fear  of  bursts 
of  popular  opinion  if  popular  opinion  is 
allowed  to  flow  easily  and  in  broad  chan- 
nels, as  it  does  in  free  communities.  It  is 
only  if  it  is  improperly  resisted  that  the 
force  of  popular  opinion  becomes  over- 
whelming and  carries  all  before  it.  And 
here  we  must  recognise  as,  I  think,  the 
very  principle  of  the  Constitution  in  Am- 
erica, that  both  houses  must  be  equally 
subject  to  properly  expressed  popular 
opinion,  and  that  neither  house,  sur- 
rounded by  what  bulwarks  you  like,  will 
be  able  to  exercise  a  function  which  some 
look  to  one  house  to  undertake,  and 
to  stand  in  the  way  of  a  properly  ex- 
pressed popular  will.  For  this  reason, 
I  think  the  council  of  the  states  should 
be  elected  direct  from  the  people,  because 
there  can  be  no  question  but  that  demo- 
cracy has  proved  that  the  judgment  of  the 
whole  people  is  better  than  the  judgment 
of  any  section  of  the  people.  I  should 
like  to  see  the  house  of  representatives 
partake  also  in  another  respect  of  the 
nature  of  the  council  of  the  states.  It  is 
proposed  to  make  the  council  of  the  states 
perpetual.  It  is  proposed  to  have  an  in- 
fusion of  new  blood  at  periodical  intervals 
— every  two  or  three  years.  Why  should 
not  a  similar  principle  apply  to  the  house 
of  representatives )  I  do  not  think  that 
in  a  federation  you  can  have  a  dissolution 
of  either  house,  penal  or  otherwise.  I 
question  very  much  whether  it  would  be 
found  possible  to  incorporate  the  principle 
of  dissolving  either  house  summarily  with 
the  principles  of  federation,  and  therefore  I 
should  like  to  see  the  lower  house  also  con- 
structed on  the  same  basis  as  that  on  which 
it  is  proposed  to  construct  the  council  of 
the  states.  Let  the  lower  house  be  renewed 
from  time  to  time  by  degrees.  Let  thei-e 
be  an  infusion  every  year  or  every  two 
years  into  that  assembly  of  a  certain  pro- 
portion of  new  blood.  And  we  recognise 
this,  that  the  more  often  in  a  free  countiy 
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the  people  are  called  upon  to  exercise  their 
franchise  the  more  interest  they  will  take 
in  the  ends  of  government,  and  the  hetter 
they  will  be  able  to  make  a  wise  choice. 
With  regard  to  the  powers  that  are  to  be 
conceded  to  the  central  authority,  and  the 
powers  that  are  to  remain  with  the  states, 
I  do  hope  that  no  attempt  will  he  made  to 
define  the  powers  which  are  not  surren- 
dered by  the  individual  states  ;  because  to 
define  means  to  limit,  and  if  we  know  aoy- 
thing  we  know  that  the  advance  in  the 
future  will  be  in  the  direction  of  the  state 
taking  upon  itself  many  functions  which 
are  at  present  performed  by  private  indi- 
viduals. There  is  a  constant  and  increasing 
tendency  on  the  part  of  the  state  to  take 
upon  itself  all  sorts  of  new  duties,  and  we 
can  hardly  say  at  present  what  it  may  not 
1^  necessary  for  the  state  governments  to 
take  up.  Many  things  which  are  now  en- 
tirely conducted  by  private  enterprise,  I 
believe,  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of 
the  times,  will  before  no  loug  interval  of 
time  elapses,  be  undertaken  by  state  go- 
vernments. Therefore,  we  must  not  at- 
tempt to  define,  because  in  our  ignorance 
of  what  extension  may  take  place  in  this 
direction  by  defining  we  shall  lioiit.  And 
then  with  regard  to  uniform  legislation, 
there  has  been  an  opinion  generally  ex- 
pressed that  the  more  uniform  our  laws  are 
the  better.  Well,  this  is  only  true  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  We  have  great  problems  to 
work  out  in  this  new  country,  and  it  is 
much  easier  to  work  out  a  problem  on  a 
small  scale,  where  it  is  possible  to  make 
an  experiment  on  a  small  scale,  than  it  is 
to  work  it  out  on  a  large  scale.  Many 
have  advocated  that  the  criminal  law,  for 
example,  should  be  uniform. 

Mr.  Clark  :  I  hope  it  will  not ! 

Dr.  COCKBURN :  I  quite  agree  with 
my  hon.  friend,  the  evolutionist,  opposite. 
I  hope  it  will  not;  because  I  recognise 
that  our  criminal  law  is  not  by  any  means 
perfect ;  that  we  have  many  improvements 


to  make  before  we  even  get  hold  of  the 
rudimentary  principles  w  hich  should  govern 
us  in  the  treatment  of  criminals. 

Mr.  Clark  :  Hear,  hear  1 

Dr.  COCKBURN :  At  the  present  our 
prisons  are  reformatories  in  no  sense  of 
the  word.  In  South  Australia — I  do  not 
know  what  is  the  case  elsewhere — we  have 
a  First  Ofienders  Act,  by  which  it  is 
optional  with  the  judge  not  to  impose  any 
sentence  whatever  on  an  offender  who  for 
the  first  time  comes  before  a  court  of  jus- 
tice. That,  I  think,  is  advisable,  and  that 
is  an  advance,  an  experimental  advance, 
which  can  be  made  on  a  small  scale  by  an 
individual  state;  but  it  would  be  very 
difficult  indeed  to  introduce  a  principle  of 
that  sort  on  a  large  scale  at  first  I  do 
not  think  that  this  is  the  place  in  which  to 
define  one's  own  particular  views ;  but  I 
look  forward  to  further  developments  in 
this  respect.  I  think  that  optional  sen- 
tences— sentences  for  an  indefinite  term — 
are  decidedly  desirable  hera  I  simply  men- 
tion this  to  show  that  it  is  very  much  to  the 
advantage  of  evolution  that  as  much  ground 
as  possible  should  be  left  available  to  the 
states  in  which  to  make  experiments  in 
legislation.  In  fact,  we  have  in  the  states^ 
in  our  several  governments,  reaped  many 
triumphs  of  the  working  of  individualism. 
Whatever  may  be  the  case  with  regard  to 
persons  or  societies,  the  period  of  indivi- 
dualism with  regard  to  states  has  not  yet 
been  passed,  and  under  the  competition 
and  emulation  which  individualism  in  states 
will  engender,  we  can  look  forward  to  lay- 
ing up  many  stores  of  experience  which 
eventually  will  be  available  for  the  wholo 
of  Australia,  and  ultimately  for  the  whole 
of  the  human  race.  I  will  not  dwell  upon 
the  question  of  the  standing  army,  because 
that  has  been  already  so  excellently  dealt 
with  by  the  hon.  member,  Sir  George 
Grey,  the  hon.  member,  Mr.  Dibbs,  and 
others.  I  think  that  those  speakers  have 
convinced  this  Convention  that  we  do  not 
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want  to  unduly  foster  the  military  spirit 
in  these  colonies.  There  is,  however,  just 
one  matter  mentioned  by  the  hon.  member, 
Mr,  Bird,  to  which  I  desire  to  allude.  The 
hon.  member  expressed  some  surprise  tliat 
the  attitude  of  South  Australia  with  regard 
to  the  customs  union  appeared  somewhat 
different  now  from  what  it  did  twelve 
months  ago. 

Mr.  Bird  :  I  expressed  pleasure  ! 

Dr.  COCKBURN :  I  think  the  hon. 
member  also  expressed  surprise.  I  do  not 
think  there  is  anything  to  be  surprised  at 
in  this,  although  I  am  glad  that  it  has 
given  pleasure  to  the  hon.  member.  The 
fact  is  that  those  points  which  the  South 
Australian  representatives  asked  last  year 
have  now  been  willingly  conceded,  it  ap- 
pears, by  the  whole  Convention,  and  we 
have  no  fear  whatever  that  any  injustice 
will  be  inflicted  upon  our  industries.  I 
think  it  is  generally  recognised  that  this 
is  the  case,  and  it  is  not  necessary  for 
South  Australia  to  say  anything  further 
on  the  subject,  seeing  that  those  who  last 
year  were  rather  opposed  to  her  demands 
— the  Victorian  delegates — this  year  have 
Tie  wed  the  matter  entirely  from  the  stand- 
point which  was  then  taken  up  by  the 
delegates  of  the  smaller  colony.  Now, 
there  are  many  other  points  to  which,  if  I 
had  spoken  earlier  in  the  debate,  I  should 
have  alluded  \  but  I  feel  that  these  have 
been  so  ably  dealt  with  by  men  ot  maturer 
years,  and  larger  experience,  that  it  would 
be  presumption  on  my  part  to  further  al- 
lude to  them.  In  Committee  there  will 
be  plenty  of  timo  for  any  expression  of 
individual  opinion.  As  far  as  possible  I 
am  seeking  to  avoid  repeating  arguments, 
and  taking  up  gi-ound  so  much  better  occu- 
pied before.  However,  I  must  allude  to  one 
sentence  in  your  opening  address,  sir,  in 
which  you  said  that  it  was  the  experience 
of  the  world  that  confederations,  as  opposed 
to  federations,  had  been  disastrous.  Now, 
as  far  as  my  reading  of  history  has  led 
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me  to  form  an  opinion  on  the  subject, 
I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
reason  why  confederation — ^federation  on  a 
somewhat  loose  principle — ^has  been  falla- 
cious in  the  past,  is  because  no  confederation 
had  been  constructed  on  such  lines  as  to 
be  able  to  stand  the  test  of  a  prolonged 
war.  All  the  federations  of  which  we  read 
in  history — that  federation,  the  Achspan 
League,  which  shed  a  lustre  upon  the  de- 
clining days  of  the  glory  of  Greece,  feU 
from  no  other  reason ;  the  first  confedera- 
tion in  America  fell  from  no  oth^  reason. 

Mr.  Adye  Douglas  :  The  hon.  member  is 
wrong  there ! 

Dr.  COCKBURN :  It  was  in  oonse- 
quence  of  the  war  that  it  ceased  to  exist 

Mr.  Adye  Douglas  :  The  confederation 
was  not  formed  until  the  war  was  over ! 

Dr.  COCKBURN  :  Confederation  was 
found  to  be  unequal  to  the  demands  of  the 
long  war  with  Great  Britain,  and  a  closer 
union  was  seen  to  be  necessary. 

Mr.  Clark  :  It  was  because  of  the 
demands  of  trade  and  commerce  ! 

Dr.  COCKBURN :  No,  it  was  because 
of  the  expenses  incurred  in  the  war.  The 
continental  congress  of  America  had  made 
itself  liable  in  consequence  of  the  war  for 
an  enormous  amount  of  money.  Its  credit 
was  at  stake,  and  it  tried  to  get  the  money 
by  levies  upon  the  states  ;  but  it  was  not 
forthcoming.  It  was  distinctly  tlie  result 
of  the  war.  I  have  always  been  rather  an 
admirer  of  the  first  step  taken  towards 
Australian  unity.  From  the  first,  I  gave 
allegiance  to  the  Federal  Council,  wliich  is 
a  loose  confederation,  and  I  must  confess 
that  as  time  goes  on  I  find  it  somewhat 
difficult  to  sever  that  allegiance.  Of  course 
we  all  recognise  that  the  Federal  Council 
did  not  go  far  enough.  It  is  necessary  to 
give  it  an  executive,  and  to  provide  for  the 
common  defence,  and  to  have  a  supreme 
judiciary  ;  but  I  cannot  help  thinking  that 
if  we  take  the  elements  which  form  the  basis 
of  the  Federal  Council  fully,  and  if  we  add 
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to  them  these  necessary  things — an  execu- 
tive, means  for  defence,  and  a  judiciary,  and 
if  we  continue  to  add  to  them  the  powers 
of  that  council — we  shall  solve  the  problem 
which  is  at  present  facing  us  and  which 
presents  so  much  difficulty.  We  shall,  by 
beginning  low  down  on  the  few  common 
points  of  agreement,  be  able  to  build  up 
gradually  under  the  power  of  reference  to 
the  Federal  Council  which  obtained  in  that 
bill,  a  federation,  and  be  able  to  reconcile 
what  the  hoD.  member,  Sir  Samuel  Griffith, 
contends  for — elasticity  and  rigidity  on  cer- 
tain points.  I  think  it  will  be  found  when 
this  CoDTention  has  concluded  its  labours 
that  if  these  necessaries  to  which  I  have 
allnded  are  adding  to  the  powers  of  the 
Federal  Council,  and  if  instead  of  one  cham- 
ber, two  chambers  be  made  out  of  it,  but  on 
the  same  model,  and  the  number  of  members 
l^e  increased  so  as  to  give  it  that  respect 
which  is  its  due  among  the  colonies  over  the 
destinies  of  which  it  will  have,  to  a  certain 
extent,  to  preside,  we  shall  have  arrived 
at  a  solid  ground  upon  which  we  can 
commence  to  build  a  lasting  fabric,  be- 
cause time  is  a  necessity  in  all  enduring 
structures.  If  we  begin  on  that  ground, 
gradually  adding  to  the  building,  I  think 
we  shall  get  the  union  which  we  desire  to 
eee  more  quickly  than  if  we  break  alto- 
gether with  the  past.  I  am  not  now  plead- 
ing for  the  Federal  Council  as  it  stands. 
It  is  inadequate  in  many  respects.  But  if 
^'e  give  it  an  executive,  the  control  of  de- 
fence, and  provide  for  a  judiciary,  and  settle, 
at  the  same  time,  the  fiscal  question — 
which  can  easily  be  settled  under  such  a 
principle  as  that — and  if,  supposing  the 
Convention  favours  the  idea,  we  divide  the 
chamber  into  two,  and  have  a  house  of  re- 
presentatives as  well  as  a  council  of  state, 
bat  maintain  that  principle  which  was  dis- 
tinctive of  the  Federal  Council,  that  it 
should  grow  in  power  by  the  gradual  re- 
ference to  it  of  matters  agreed  upon  by 
the  various  legislatures,  I  think  that  will 


be  our  quickest  way  in  the  long  run.     We 
are  all  agreed  on  the  question  of  union. 
There  is  absolutely  no  opposition  on  that 
ground   whatever;    there  is  no   obstacle 
whatever  to  the  carrying  out  of  our  views. 
The  only   resistance  which   w^e  may  en- 
counter is  that  which  may  be  due  to  our 
own  momentum.     The  resistance  increases 
accoixling  to  the  velocity  with  which  we 
travel.     If  we  build  gradually  and  give 
time  for  endurance,  we  shall  find  nothing 
like  the   difficulties  which   will    present 
themselves  if  we  attempt  at  once  to  launch 
a  definite,  rigid  constitution,  which  we  ex- 
pect to  last  for  many  years,  practically 
without  change,  or  with  change  in  only 
small  degrees.     I  think  that  all  our  paths 
converge  towards  union;  but  at  present 
our  steps  lie  in  diverse  and  varied  terri- 
tory. Our  eyes  are  fixed  on  the  same  point, 
but  at  the  same  time  we  must  give  our  at- 
tention to  the  difficulties  which  lie  in  our 
path,  otherwise  we  shall  lose  ourselves  in  the 
entanglements  and  the  pitfalls  at  our  feet. 
I  think  if  we  can  in  any  way  at  this  last 
moment  recognise  the  past — recognise  the 
work  that  has  been  done,  as  was  done  in 
America,  we  shall  do  well.  The  American 
Constitution,  which  we  all  admire  so  much, 
wasnotobtainedbyanysuddenfiight.  Much 
as  they  saw  that  the  powers  of  the  conti- 
nental congress  were  inadequate  for  the 
Congress,  they  did  not  break   with   that 
congress.      It  had  a  voice  in  fixing  the 
convention  which  framed  the  Constitution. 
The  resolutions  carried  at  the  convention 
were  submitted  to  the  Congress,  and  the 
Congress  took  upon  itself  the  duty  of  re- 
ferring them  to  the  states.     America  did 
not  obtain  that  proud  position  of  federa- 
tion by  breaking  in  any  way  with  the  past, 
and  I  think  we  should  be  careful  in  break- 
ing with  our  past.     We  must  recognise 
the  work  which  has  been  already  done,  and 
which  has  not  been  utilised.     Does  it  not 
appear  that  there  is   something  strange 
in  our  now  applying  for  more  complete 
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federal  powers  when  we  have  not  used 
the  powers  which  form  part  of  our  consti- 
tution ?  Why  should  we  not  work  the  ex- 
isting machinery  up  to  its  fullest,  and 
when  we  find  it  inadequate  get  other  ma- 
chinery ?  I  did  not  mean  to  refer  to  this 
point.  I  meant  to  keep  away  from  any 
reference  to  the  Federal  Council,  and  I 
must  apologise  for  not  having  done  so. 

Mr.  Clark  :  South  Australia  is  not  in 
it.     The  hon.  member's  colony  is  out  of  it ! 

Dr.  COCK  BURN  :  She  would  not  have 
gone  out  of  it  if  there  had  been  shown  a 
general  desire  to  utilise  those  means  to  the 
fullest  extent.  Our  country  would  to- 
morrow, if  Parliament  met,  gladly  enter 
the  Federal  Council,  and  give  it  the  powers 
and  every  opportunity  to  justify  its  exist- 
ence However,  I  have  been  led  into 
stating  my  opinion  on  the  question  of  the 
Federal  Council,  because  I  felt  it  neces- 
sary to  show  that  because  confederations 
have  not  proved  successful  in  the  past, 
that  is  no  reason  why  a  modified  confed- 
eration should  not  be  successful  in  the 
future.  We  are  treading  on  altogether 
new  ground ;  we  have  no  experience  what- 
ever to  guide  us.  The  problems  of  the 
old  country  are  no  guide  whatever  to  the 
solution  of  those  problems  which  will  have 
to  be  solved  on  the  continent  of  Australia. 
As  was  pointed  out  by  you,  sir,  Australia 
stands  by  itself.  It  is  already  defended, 
and  defended  in  such  a  way  that  millions 
and  millions  of  pounds  might  be  expended 
without  so  good  a  result,  by  that  mighty 
moat  which  was  placed  round  it  at  the 
dawn  of  creation,  and  it  has,  therefore, 
nothing  to  fear  from  those  causes  which, 
in  past  history,  have  proved  so  fatal 
to  federation.  I  cannot  help  thinking 
that  after  we  have  been  sitting  here, 
and  when  we  get  into  Committee  upon 
the  details  of  the  subject,  we  shall  find 
that  if  we  settle  the  fiscal  question  and 
give  those  additional  powers  which  I  have 
indicated  to  the  Federal  Council,  we  shall 
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have  solved  as  much  of  the  problem  as  it 
is  possible  for  us  to  solve.  And  in  that 
way,  I  think,  we  shall  be  able  to  make  a 
solid  step  in  advance.  I  am  afraid  that 
if  we  aim  at  too  much,  we  shall  get  nothing. 
Any  one  can  see  at  once  the  difference 
between  the  tone  which  pervades  this  Con- 
vention and  the  tone  which  pervaded  the 
conference  in  Melbourne  last  year.  Many 
subjects  then  brought  forward  as  essential 
to  federation  have  now  been  recognised  as 
subjects  with  which  we  should  not  deal. 
Our  principal  common  ground  is  becoming 
more  and  more  limited,  and  we  shall  find, 
as  it  becomes  limited,  the  advantage  of  not. 
ignoring  the  foundation  already  laid,  and 
we  shall  discover  that  by  meeting  round 
the  table  we  can  get  over  the  difficulties 
and  misunderstandings  which  attached  to 
that  earlier  form  of  confederation.  As  I 
said  at  the  commencement  of  my  address, 
w^e  have  no  experience  to  guide  us  3  there- 
fore, in  this  matter  we  must  fall  back,  to 
a  certain  extent,  upon  the  authority  of 
those  who  have  studied  the  question.  It 
has  been  said  that  federation  will  only 
take  root  in  the  soil  when  the  ground  here 
has  been  prepared  by  a  looser  bond.  Now, 
sir,  the  ground  has  already  been  prepared 
by  a  looser  bond.  We  have  recognised  the 
inadequacy  of  that  bond.  Let  us  recog- 
nise its  present  requirements ;  let  us  build 
it  up  upon  a  sure  foundation ;  and,  step 
by  step,  let  us  attempt  to  avoid,  as  far  as 
possible,  the  rigidity  which  attaches  itself 
to  the  federations  which  we  have  seen  In 
other  parts,  and  which  is  so  fatal  to  evo- 
lution; and  so,  I  think,  we  may  hope 
to  see,  without  let,  without  obstacle,  the 
gradual  development  and  the  gradual  rear- 
ing of  such  a  structure  which  we  shall 
feel  proud  of  from  the  commencement,  and 
which  will  prove  itself  to  be  enduring  for- 
ever. I  must  apologise  for  having  tres- 
passed so  long  upon  the  time  of  hon.  mem- 
bers, and  I  thank  hon.  members  for  the 
manner  in  which  they  have  listened  to  me. 
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Mr.  BROWN  :  In  addressing  myself  to 
the  resolutions  before  the  Convention,  I 
have  present  to  my  mind  the  fact  that  all, 
or  nearly  all,  that  could  be  usefully  said  on 
the  general  matters  which  we  are  consider- 
ing, has  been  already  said  j  and  it  becomes 
more  and  more  evident,  I  think,  as  we 
proceed,  that  the  real  work  of  this  Con- 
vention will  only  commence  when  we  go 
into  Committee  on  the  resolutions  which 
you,  Mr.  President,  have  submitted  for 
our  consideration.  At  the  same  time,  I 
cnnnot  help  feeling  that  those  from  whom 
I  derive  my  authority  to  sit  here  as  a 
delegate  in  this  important  assemblage 
would  not  be  satisfied  if  T,  or  any  other 
delegate  whom  they  have  sent  here  to  re- 
present their  views,  were  to  be  altogether 
silent  in  this  preliminary  discussion.  What- 
ever diffidence  I  may  naturally  feel  in 
aJdressiDg  this  august  assemblage,  is  cer- 
tainly not  diminished  by  the  consciousness 
of  the  ability  with  which  the  questions 
Wfore  us  have  been  discussed  by  those  who 
have  preceded  me.  I  am  sure  that  we  have 
derived  a  great  deal  of  interest  and  a  great 
deal  of  instruction  from  the  contest  of  legal 
acumen  and  debating  power  between  the 
hon.  members,  Sir  Samuel  Griffith  and  Mr. 
Deakin.  We  also  owe  very  fliuch — and  in 
this  I  am  expressing  the  opinion  of  many 
delegates  besides  myself — to  the  important 
contributions  to  the  discussion  which  we 
have  received  from  the  representative  of 
South  Australia,  the  hon.  member,  Mr. 
Baker,  and  the  representative  of  New 
South  Wales,  the  hon.  member,  Mr.  Barton. 
Those  two  gentlemen  placed  before  the 
Convention,  in  the  most  clear,  forcible,  and 
logical  manner,  the  considerations  which 
ought  to  guide  us  in  dealing  with  the 
important  questions  which  are  before  us. 
At  the  same  time,  there  are  some  points 
raised  in  the  discussion  of  the  resolutions 
vhich  I  should  like  to  touch  upon ;  but 
l-efore  doing  so  perhaps  I  may  be  per- 
uittcd — inasmuch  as  the  interest  that  Tas- 


mania has  taken  in  the  cause  of  federation 
from  the  very  earliest  day  is  well  known ; 
inasmuch  as  through  her  late  lamented 
premier,  the  Hon.  Mr.  Justice  Giblin,  she 
gave  no  inconsiderable  aid  in  formulating 
the  present  Federal  Council  Act — to  refer 
briefly  to  the  operation  of  that  act  so  far  as 
it  has  gone.  I  am  one  of  those  who  regret 
to  some  extent,  or  have  regretted  until  the 
past  few  days,  that  the  institution  which 
was  founded  by  the  Federal  Council  Act 
has  not  been  used  in  the  manner  indicated 
just  now  by  the  hon.  member.  Dr.  Cock- 
bum,  as  the  beginning  of  larger  and  more 
important  functions  to  be  devolved  upon 
a  federal  legislature.  No  one  at  all  ac- 
quainted with  the  facts  supposes,  that  the 
authors  of  that  act  ever  intended  that  it 
should  be  anything  more  than  the  initia- 
tory step,  in  a  series  of  steps,  which  would 
ultimately  lead  on  to  the  object  which  is 
now,  in  a  concrete  form,  before  us  in  the 
resolutions  which  you  have  submitted  to  us. 
We  always  recognised  the  fact  that  we  were 
simply  doing  what  it  was  possible  to  do  at 
the  time.  We  hoped  that  tho  Federal 
Council  would  gather  round  it,  as  time 
went  on,  the  adhesion  of  the  whole  of  the 
colonies ;  and  that,  when  that  adhesion  was 
secured,  there  would  be  a  central  body 
around  which  the  federal  idea  would  gradu- 
ally grow,  and  that,  as  the  interests  of  the 
*  people  became  more  and  more  evident  as 
regards  federal  legislation,  they  would  be 
able  to  evolve  from  that  beginning  some- 
thing of  a  much  more  important  and  im- 
posing character.  It  has  been  a  matter  of 
extreme  regret,  as  you,  Mr.  President,  very 
well  know,  to  those  who  have,  like  myself, 
interested  themselves  in  this  question,  that 
the  important  colonies  of  New  South  Wales 
and,  until  a  very  recent  time,  South  Austra- 
lia, were  not  able  to  see  their  way  to  come  in 
and  help  us  ;  and  it  is,  of  course,  a  matter 
of  equal  regret  that  the  impoi*tant  colony 
of  New  Zealand  has  not  been  able  to  see 
its   way   to  join  us,   although   I   know, 
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Laving  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  the 
hon.  member,  Sir  Harry  Atkinson,  in  the 
convention  of  1883,  and  having  subse- 
quently had  conversation  with  his  col- 
leagues who  were  present  with  him  there, 
that  it  has  not  been  from  any  want  of 
loyalty  to  the  cause  of  federation  that  that 
adhesion  has  not  been  given,  but  simply  be- 
cause they  found,  as  you,  sir,  found,  in  New 
South  Wales  and  have  placed  the  fact  on  pub- 
lic record,  that  it  was  impossible  to  get  the 
people  of  their  colony  to  interest  themselves 
sufficiently  in  the  subject  to  gain  their  as- 
sent to  joining  the  Federal  Council.  I 
am  quite  sure  of  this,  sir,  that  if  it  had 
been  possible  to  carry  on  the  Federal 
Council,  always  supposing,  of  course,  that 
we  had  had  the  adhesion  of  the  important 
colonies  I  have  referred  to,  we  should,  as 
the  hon.  member,  Dr.  Cock  bum,  has  said, 
have  been  much  more  likely  to  have  ar- 
rived at  satisfactory  and  enduring  results 
than  we  can  by  going  to  work  as  we  are 
now,  and  attempting  at  one  stroke  of  the 
pen,  as  it  were,  to  place  before  the  various 
parliaments  of  the  colonies,  a  carefully 
prepared  paper  constitution.  Far  be  it 
from  me  to  cast  any  doubts  on  the  results 
of  our  labours.  On  the  contrary,  I  do 
sincerely  hope  that  the  result  of  our  being 
here  will  be  to  build  up  a  constitution 
which  will  fulfil  the  conditions  required  of 
it;  that  is  to  say,  that  it  will  furnish  appro- 
priate means  for  attaining  legitimate  ends. 
I  may  say  that,  even  supposing,  as  I  sin- 
cerely hope  will  be  the  case,  we  succeed  in 
arriving  at  conclusions  which  will  be  gener- 
ally satisfactory  to  those  of  our  co-delegates 
whom  we  meet  hero  from  other  colonies — 
in  the  not  altogether  impossible  event  of 
that  result,  when  it  is  submitted  to  the 
various  parliaments  whom  we  represent, 
being  declined,  or  at  all  events  not  ac- 
cepted for  a  very  considerable  time,  as 
I  fear  will  happen  in  one  or  more  of 
tho  colonies,  it  certainly  must  be  matter 
for  congratulation  that,  in  the  Federal 
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Council  we  shall  still  have  a  rallying  point 
round  which  tho  federal  idea  may  gather 
and  grow,  and  by-and-by  render  much  more 
easy  the  task  of  those  who  desire  to  see  an 
absolute  and  perfect  union  of  the  whole  of 
the  colonies.  Having  said  so  much,  if  you 
will  permit  me  to  do  so,  I  should  hko 
to  congratulate  you,  Mr.  President,  and 
those  whose  assistance  you  have  been 
able  to  secure,  on  the  success  which  has 
80  far  attended  your  labours  in  assembling 
this  Convention — and  I  think  it  is  only 
fair  and  right  that  I  should  give  voice 
to  the  opinion  which  I  know  \&  held  by 
many,  that  we  are  in  no  small  degree  in- 
debted to  the  self-denying,  patriotic,  and 
statesmanlike  conduct  of  the  hon.  member, 
Mr.  Gillies,  for  having  arrived  at  the  point 
at  which  we  have  arrived.  I  think,  if  the 
hon.  member,  Mr.  Gillies,  will  permit  me 
to  say  so,  that  there  is  no  doubt  that  were 
it  not  for  the  means  he  took  to  secure  the 
adhesion  of  Now  South  Wales  and  the 
other  colonies  to  the  proposal  to  assemble 
this  Convention,  we  should  not  have  been 
here  to-day ;  and,  on  my  own  part,  and  on 
the  part  of  those  who  are  interested  in  the 
federal  cause,  whilst  thanking  you  sincerely 
for  the  prominent  part  you  have  taken,  and 
the  cordial  and  loyal  manner  in  which  joti 
have  acted  towards  the  cause  of  federation, 
I  join  also  with  those  who  acknowledge 
their  obligations  to  the  hon.  member,  Mr. 
Gillies,  for  the  work  he  has  performed  in 
coimection  with  the  matter,  not  forgetting 
for  a  moment  that  the  present  Premier  of 
Victoria,  since  he  has  had  the  opportunity, 
has  also  rendered  loyal  service  in  the  same 
cause.  As  to  the  resolutions  which  are 
before  us,  the  most  important  are  those 
which  refer  to  the  tariff  question,  and  on 
that  point  I  think  the  Convention  is  as 
yet  without  the  information  which  it  will 
be  necessary  for  us  to  have  before  we 
proceed  very  much  further  in  the  con- 
sideration of  the  question.  We  know  that 
the  hon.  member.  Sir  James  Lee-Steere,  at 
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the  conference  held  in  Melbourne  last  year, 
raised  the  very  important  question  as  to 
the  amoant  which  would  be  sacrificed  by 
each  o€  the  colonies  by  the  abandonment 
of  the  intercolonial  duties.     I  have  seen 
various  calculations  as  to  the  amount  that 
would  be  so  sacrificed  ;  but  I  have,  as  yet, 
seen  no  authoritative  statement  from  any 
one  in  the  position  of  treasurer  of  a  colony 
as  to  what  that  amount  is  likely  to  be. 
We  have,  of  course,  before  us,  the  calcu- 
lations <?£  statisticians  and  others  who  hare 
interested  themselves  in  the  matter  ;  but 
I  think  it   would  be   well   if  this  Con- 
vention were  informed  by  some  one  who 
has  had  the  responsibility  of  administer- 
ing the  finances  in  a  colony  what  is  really 
likely  to  occur  in  that  respect.     With  re- 
gard to  the  ultimate  result  which  we  all 
aim  at,  the  free  interchange  of  commodi- 
ties from  Fort  Darwin  on  the  north  to 
Hobart  in  the  south,  and  I  hope  also  with 
our  friends  in  New  Zealand,  no  one  will, 
I  think,  question  this  proposition,  that  no 
matter  what  the  individual  losses  may  be 
— and  we  know  some  individuals  must  lose 
by  the  operation  of  such  free  interchange — 
they  will  be  absolutely  lost  and  merged, 
and  must  be  considered  of  the  very  slightest 
importance  in  consideration  of  the  vast 
advantages  which  will   be   given   to  the 
whole  of  the  colonies  by  the  increase  of 
trade  and  commerce,  and  the  enormously 
enlai^ed  markets  which  will  be  placed  at 
the  disposal  of  those  colonies  which  now, 
unfortunately,  by  hostile  tanffs,  are  closed 
to  them.     It  has  been  said  that  there  has 
been  a  want  of  impelling  force  to  drive  us  to 
this  union ;  that  there  is  no  prospect  of  war 
or  invasion.     I  should  like  to  ask  those 
gentlemen  who  know  what  has  been  going 
on  within  the  last  twenty  years  how  long 
they  suppose  it  will  be  before  some  very 
serions  questions  will  arise  between  tliese 
colonies  on  the  continent — of  course,  as  far 
as  Tasmania  is  concerned,  we  are  in  the 
happy  position  of  not  being  in  that  close 


juxtaposition  with  our  neighboui-s  which 
sometimes  leads  to  unpleasant  results — but 
I  ask  them  how  long  they  think  it  is  likely 
— tariffs  being  avowedly  constructed  for 
the  purpose  of  inflicting  injury  upon  neigh- 
bours— that  that  state  of  things  will  con- 
tinue without  some  very  serious  results 
arising?  It  is  true  that  the  differences 
between  the  colonies  in  this  matter  have 
hitherto  been  adjusted  without  any  very 
serious  results ;  but  as  the  military  forces 
of  each  colony  increase — as  they  are  in- 
creasing from  day  to  day — with  the  power 
of  each  colony  increasing,  as  it  is  increas- 
ing from  day  to  day,  does  any  hon.  mem- 
ber of  this  Convention  mean  to  tell  me 
that  there  is  not  a  risk  of  some  very 
serious  conflict  arising  ?  But,  quite  apart 
from  that  impelling  force,  we  have  quite 
enough  in  the  consideration  of  the  enor- 
mous advantages  that  we  shall  all  enjoy 
from  a  free  interchange  of  products  and 
manufactures  throughout  Australasia  to 
cause  us  to  welcome  the  day  when  that 
glorious  state  of  affairs  shall  be  brought 
about.  It  has  been  a  surprise  to  me,  as  no 
doubt  it  has  been  to  other  hon.  members  of 
the  Convention,  to  find  the  colony  of  Victoria 
the  first  to  cry  out  for  some  consideration 
in  the  arrangement  that  may  be  made  with 
this  ultimate  object  in  view.  This  is  ono 
of  those  rather  comical  incidents  with 
which  we  occasionally  meet,  which  requires 
some  explanation,  and,  no  doubt,  we  shall 
have  some  explanation  given  later  on.  How- 
ever, I  am  inclined  to  agree  with  those 
who  are  disposed  to  have  some  time  fixed 
before  the  free  interchange  shall  take  place; 
and,  if  that  is  the  only  condition,  I  should 
hope  that  New  South  Wales  will  not  be  so 
rigid  in  its  adherence  to  what  it  considers 
its  rights  in  the  matter,  as  was  indicated 
by  the  hon.  member,  Mr.  Dibbs,  this  morn- 
ing. We  are  here,  sir,  to  perform  that 
duty  which  you  have  placed  before  us — to 
give  and  take — and  if,  in  this  matter  above 
all  other  things,  there  is  not  a  disposition  to 
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give  and  take,  wc  are  not  likely  to  arrive 
at  a  satisfactory  conclusion.  I  was  very 
glad  indeed,  sir,  that  in  the  graceful  and 
charming  speech  of  the  hon.  member.  Cap- 
tain Russell,  we  had  recalled  to  our  minds 
the  fact  that  this  is  an  Australasian  Con- 
vention, and  I  shall  be  glad  indeed — and 
I  am  sure  that  I  am  expressing  the  opinion 
of  all  my  fellow-colonists — if  the  result  of 
our  labours  shall  be  of  such  a  character  as 
to  show  New  Zealand  that  if  she  does  join 
our  federal  union  she  certainly  will  not 
have  any  cause  to  regret  having  done  so. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  it  is  desirable  that 
the  union  to  be  formed  should  be  an  Aus- 
tralasian union,  and  it  will,  I  think,  be  de- 
plorable if  one  important  member  of  these 
Australasian  communities  should,  for  any 
reason,  think  it  necessary  to  stand  out 
While,  as  indicated  by  the  hon.  member, 
Captain  Russell,  New  Zealand  has  been, 
and  is  likely  to  be,  so  coy,  I  think  that  the 
coyness  of  New  Zealand  is  far  surpassed 
by  the  coyness  of  Western  Australia.  We 
have  had  placed  before  us  by  the  hon. 
member.  Sir  James  Lee-Steere,  various 
conditions  under  which  Western  Australia 
is  likely  to  consent  to  join  the  union. 
Those  who  take  that  view  with  regard 
to  Western  Australia  I  hope  do  not  lose 
sight  of  the  fact  that  as  regards  that 
vast  territory  this  is  "the  day  of  small 
things,"  and  that  althougli  with  her  re- 
sources, her  enormous  extent  of  territory, 
and  her  position,  she  would  be  under  some 
disadvantage  now  in  joining  the  union — 
we  are  not  here  to  contrive  legislation 
for  the  present,  but  to  look  forward  to  a 
future  day  when  instead  of  40,000  inhabi- 
tants, which  I  think  is  the  number  in 
Western  Australia  now,  there  will  be  per- 
haps 4,000,000  or  5,000,000  within  not 
very  many  years.  But  the  hon.  member, 
Sir  James  Lee-Steere,  raised  a  question 
which  I  think  demands  some  consideration 
with  regard  to  the  representation  of  the 
smaller  states  in  the  house  of  representa- 
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tives.  I  quite  concur  in  the  view  ex- 
pressed by  that  hon.  member,  namely, 
that  the  number  of  representatives  pro- 
posed to  be  accorded  to  the  smaller  states 
would,  if  taken  on  the  basis  of  population, 
be  altogether  inadequate ;  and  I  think  it 
will  be  for  this  Convention  to  consider 
later  on  whether  they  may  not  fairly  stipu- 
late that  as  regards  the  existing  smaller 
colonies,  and  as  regards  future  smaller 
colonies — or  states  I  suppose  I  should  call 
them — which  certainly  will  be  carved  out 
of  the  larger  ones,  there  should  he  a  mini- 
mum representation  in  the  house  of  re- 
presentatives. The  calculation  giving  a 
representative  to  each  20,000  inhabitants 
would  be  as  the  hon.  member,  Sir  James 
Lee-Steere,  said,  two  for  Western  Austra- 
lia, eight  for  Tasmania,  sixteen  for  South 
Australia,  as  against  fifty-six  each  for  New 
South  Wales  and  Victoria.  I  think  it  will 
be  for  us  to  consider  whether,  as  regards 
the  smaller  states  now  existing  or  those 
which  will  come  into  existence  hereafter, 
it  would  not  be  fair  to  say  that  there  shall 
be  a  minimum  of  twelve  representatives. 
That,  however,  is  one  of  those  matters  of 
detail  which,  of  course,  will  have  to  be 
considered  very  carefully  ;  but  I  can  un- 
derstand any  representative  of  Western 
Australia  taking  exception  to  the  small 
amount  of  representation  which  that 
colony  would  secure  if  the  number  of  jwpu- 
lation  alone  were  to  be  taken  into  consider- 
ation. With  regard  to  the  4th  resolution, 
providing  for  one  command  for  the  military 
and  naval  defences,  I  have  been  very  much 
surprised  at  the  way  in  which  that  resolu- 
tion was  slurred  over  It  was  not  noticed 
at  all  by  some  hon  delegates ;  and  its 
full  effect  was  not  taken  into  considera- 
tion, or,  at  all  events,  not  given  promin- 
ence to,  by  those  who  have  noticed  it,  I 
should  like  to  know  if  there  is  to  be  an 
organised  military  and  naval  defence  under 
one  command  in  the  Australian  colonies, 
what  is  to  be  done  with  regard  to  the  large 
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amount  of  defence  which  we  now  receive 
from  the  mother  country — partially  paid 
for  only  as  regards  annual  maintenance, 
and  as  to  the  other  portion  not  paid  for 
at  all  ]  Is  it  pro|K)sed  by  those  who  ad- 
vocate this  step,  that  the  defence  now 
afforded  us  by  the  mother  country  is  to  be 
continued  as  it  is,  or  is  it  contemplated  that 
there  shall  be  some  sort  of  treaty  with  the 
mother  country  as  regards  supplying  any 
necessary  defence  that  may  be  required 
hei-eafter?  There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
taking  of  this  step  with  regard  to  the 
defence  of  the  colonies  will  involve  a  very 
much  larger  expenditure  than  any  that 
we  have  contemplated  for  some  time  past. 
I  am  entirely  in  accord  with  those  hon. 
delegates  who  have  taken  the  view  that, 
in  forming  our  legislative  machinery,  we 
should  give  the  very  utmost  power  that 
can  safely  and  properly  be  given  to  the 
senate  or  state  council,  as  it  may  be 
called ;  and  I  have  been  very  much  sur- 
prised to  find,  on  the  part  of  many  who 
have  discussed  the  question,  such  a  dis- 
position to  confuse  the  nature  and  the  con- 
stitution of  the  senate  with  the  nature  and 
the  constitution  of  the  upper  houses,  as  we 
know  them  in  the  colonies.  It  appears  to 
me  that  nothing  could  bo  further  from  the 
truth  than  to  represent  the  senate,  as  we 
contemplate  it,  as  representing  only  a  sec- 
tion o!  the  people.  As  I  understand  the 
proposition,  the  members  of  the  senate 
wiJi  as  thoroughly  and  as  fully  represent 
the  people  cf  the  various  states  as  tho 
representatives  in  the  lower  house  will 
represent  them.  In  the  colonies  now  there 
are,  I  think,  three  nominee  councils,  and 
the  others  are  elected  on  a  restricted  fran- 
chise. "With  regard  to  the  senate,  its  mcde 
of  election  and  its  touch  with  the  people 
of  the  various  states  w411  be  entirely  dif- 
ferent ;  and  therefore  I  am  quite  unable 
to  follow  my  hon.  friend,  Mr.  Deakin,  in 
his  violent  declamation  against  the  past 
encroachments  of  upper  houses  which  are 
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now  in  existence,  and  the  possibility  of 
encroachments  on  the  rights  of  the  people 
by  the  senate  which  we  hope  to  create. 
With  regard  to  the  appeal  court — the 
judiciaiy — that  is  a  matter  which  has 
been  dealt  with  by  the  legal  members  of 
the  Convention,  and  as  to  which  I  am  not 
disposed  to  trespass  on  the  time  of  the 
Convention  now.  All  I  would  say  is,  that 
it  appears  to  me,  while  admitting  that  it 
would  be  an  enormous  convenience  and 
saving  of  expense  to  parties  in  the  colo- 
nies to  have  the  opportunity  of  appealing 
to  a  local  court  of  appeal ;  yet  I  cannot  see 
why  the  option  of  appealing  to  the  Privy 
Council,  as  I  believe  is  the  case  in  Canada, 
should  be  withdrawn  altogether ;  and,  as 
regards  severing  the  links  that  bind  us  to 
the  old  country,  if  the  establishment  of  the 
proposed  court  of  appeal  is  to  be  taken  as 
an  indication  of  a  wish  to  sever  that  link  in 
the  least  degree,  as  it  has  been  taken  by 
some  to  mean,  I  say  that  it  would  be  de- 
plorable that  it  should  come  about  In  i\m. 
connection,  I  should  like  to  refer  to  the 
very  able  speech  which  wo  heard  this 
morning  from  the  hon.  member,  Mr.  Dibbs, 
a  representative  of  New  South  Wales.  I 
am  one  of  those  who  have  been  taunted 
from  time  to  time  with  the  possible  re- 
sults of  the  course  that  I  have  advocated, 
and  am  now  advocating,  to  secure  the 
union  of  these  colonies.  I  am  told  that 
what  we  arc  going  to  do  will  lead  to  some- 
thing terrible  in  the  future.  All  I  can  say  is 
that  what  we  have  hitherto  done,  and  as  far 
as  I  know  what  we  are  likely  to  do  in  tho 
future,  has  been  done  and  will  be  done, 
with  the  full  concurrence  of  the  mother 
country.  As  far  as  I  am  aware,  there  is  no 
disposition  to  hamper  or  cramp  the  efforts 
of  these  free  communities  in  the  southern 
seas  in  working  out  their  own  salvation  as 
they  may  think  proper ;  and  if  there  is  to 
be,  as  indicated  by  the  hon.  member,  Mr. 
Dibbs,  and  others,  a  complete  separation 
from  the  mother  country,  which  God  forbid 
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— if  there  is  to  be  that  complete  separation 
which  has  been  so  boldlj,  and  if  the  hoa. 
member,  Mr.  Dibbs,  will  pardon  me  for 
saying  so,  I  think  injudiciously,  indicated 
this  morning — if  there  is  to  be  that  com- 
plete separation,  there  is  no  doubt  that  it 
will  be  with  the  full  concurrence  of  those 
who  are  responsible  for  the  destinies  of 
the  empire,  and  who  have  devoted  their 
time  and  attention  for  many  years  to  the 
solution  of  these  problems. 

Mr.  Gillies  :  It  won't  come  in  our 
time  ! 

Mr.  BROWN  :  I  am  content  to  take 
things  as  they  are.  I  think  that  if  such 
results  as  have  been  pointed  out  by  the 
hon.  member,  Mr.  Dibbs,  are  to  come 
about,  it  will  be  a  very  long  time  hence. 
It  is  not  for  us  to  trouble  ourselves  about 
the  ultimate  results,  but  to  carry  out  as 
best  we  can  those  institutions  which  are 
likely  to  give  us  the  full  benefit  of  the 
freedom  which  we  have  inherited.  I  have 
little  more  to  add.  I  should  have  been 
pleased  if  we  could  have  had  some  more 
certain  indication  from  the  hon.  and 
learned  member.  Sir  Samuel  Griffith,  and 
others  who  have  studied  the  question  as 
to  what  is  likely  to  be  the  result  of  the 
attempt  to  graft  upon  the  legislative  body 
which  we  propose  to  create,  responsible  go- 
vernment as  it  is  underatood  in  the  colo- 
nies. I  hope  we  shall  be  able  to  see  some 
way  to  do  that,  because  the  institution  of 
responsible  government,  notwithstanding 
the  carping,  and  sneering,  and  adverse 
criticisms  to  which  it  has  been  subjected 
from  time  to  time  has,  on  the  whole, 
worked  fairly  well.  It  is  a  mode  of 
government  with  which  we  are  familiar, 
and  one  which,  I  think,  is  much  more  in 
accord  with  the  instincts  and  the  aspira- 
tions of  the  Australian  colonies  than  any 
other  mode  of  administering  government 
which  has  been  submitted  for  our  con- 
sideration. And  in  this  matter  I  am  en- 
tirely in  accord  with  the  hon.  and  learned 
[Mr,  Brown, 


member,  Mr.  Barton,  that  wo  must  take 
something  for  granted.  I  think  it  is  not 
at  all  impossible  or  improbable  that  we 
shall  find  later  on  that  the  responsibility 
of  ministers  to  the  house  of  representa- 
tives will  not  be  after  all  such  a  bad  thing 
as  it  is  feared  it  may  be.  For  we  have 
to  consider — and  I  find  from  a  conversa- 
ticm  with  the  hon.  and  learned  member, 
Mr.  Barton,  that  he  is  entirely  in  accord 
with  me — that  no  body  of  men  called  upon 
to  assume  the  responsibility  of  govern- 
ment would,  in  forming  an  admiDiatration, 
ignore — in  fact  they  could  not  afford  to 
ignore — the  voices  and  wishes  of  the  senate, 
or  the  council  of  the  states,  if  it  is  to  be 
anything  like  as  powerful  as  we  have  in- 
dicated our  wish  to  make  iL  And  to  talk 
of  the  possibility  of  the  council  of  the 
states  acting  in  the  narrow-minded  and 
obstructive  manner  indicated  by  the  hon. 
member,  Mr.  Deakin,  is,  I  think,  going 
very  much  beyond  what  we  are  entitled  to 
assume.  And  with  regard  to  the  wish  of 
the  hon.  and  learned  member,  Sir  Samuel 
Griffith,  that  elasticity  should  be  given  to 
the  machinery  of  government,  I  think  his 
views  on  this  question  have  been  very 
much  mistaken.  He  has  never  said  that 
he  wished  to  see  nothing  but  rigidity  in 
the  principles  laid  down  for  the  founda- 
tion upon  which  the  legislature  wiU  work  ; 
but  what  he  said,  as  I  understood  him, 
was  that  we  cannot  hope  to  have  a  consti- 
tution which  will  be  in  accord  from  time  to 
time  with  the  views  and  aspirations  of  the 
people  for  whom  it  is  framed.  The  hon. 
and  learned  gentleman  no  doubt  had  in 
his  mind  what  has  been  well  expressed  by 
Professor  Max  Miiller : 

Nature  teaches  ua  that  nothing  can  live  which 
cannot  grow  and  change,  and  all  history  con- 
firms nature's  teaching  by  showing  us  that 
nothing  has  been  more  fatal  to  institutions  than 
a  blind  faith  in  their  finality. 

And  when  hon.  gentlemen  speak  of  the 
constitution  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  surely  they  have  only  to  turn  to 
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the  Tolames  of  Mr.  Bryce,  and  other  stan- 
dard works,  to  see  how,  partly  by  usage, 
and  partly  by  interpretation  by  the  su- 
preme court,  that  constitution,  not  in  very 
important  principles,  but  in  various  prin- 
ciples regulating  the  relations  between 
statesand  thefederal  government  havebeen 
varied  very  considerably  during  the  last 
thirty  or  forty  years,  or  longer.  So  that 
I  think  what  we  have  to  try  to  do  on  this 
occasion  is  not  to  lay  down  rigid  rules  to 
operate  for  all  time ;  but  simply  to  con- 
stract  the  framework  of  a  constitution 
which  we  may  submit  to  our  respective 
parliaments  with  some  hope  that  they  will 
concur  in  our  work,  in  order  that  we  may 
take  the  first  step  in  the  federation  of 
the  wh<Je  of  the  colonies.  I  hope  the  re- 
sult of  our  labours  will  be  to  give  to  those 
colonies,  so  far  as  such  conditions  can  be 
secured  by  any  human  institutions,  unity, 
strength,  peace,  and  concord. 

Mr.  WRIXON  :  I  shall  endeavour,  Mr. 
President,  to  briefly  direct  the  attention  of 
the  Convention  to  certain  issues  which 
seem  to  me  to  have  been  raised  by  the  dis- 
cussion in  which  we  have  bf^n  engaged 
during  the  past  week.  The  subject  before 
the  Conrention  is  a  vast  one,  and  it  would 
be  impossible  for  us  to  here  embrace  it  in 
every  aspect  which  it  presents.  But  I 
think  we  should  have  debated  in  vain  for 
the  past  week  if  we  did  not  find  certain 
issues  eliminated  from  the  general  mass  of 
discussion  and  on  which  our  decision  is  now 
challenged.  That  those  issues  involve  diffi- 
culties need  not  be  conceded.  We  are  all 
acquainted  with  the  difficulties  which  sur- 
round them,  and  we  have  to  find,  not  merely 
those  difficulties,  but  a  remedy  for  them. 
The  peopleof  our  different  communities  who 
have  sent  ub  here,  charged  with  the  great 
commission  of  framing  a  constitution  for 
them,  are  quite  aware  of  all  the  difficulties 
which  underlie  the  task,  and  they  look  to 
tis,notmerely  to  see  what  the  difficulties  are, 
but  also  to  a6e  where  the  remedy  lies.  And 


in  that  respect  I  cannot  help  saying  that  I 
think  the  forcible  speech  of  the  hon.  mem- 
ber, Mr.  Dibbs,  this  morning,  is  perhaps  open 
to  some  little  comment,  because  he  put  in 
the  most  effective  way  every  possible  ob- 
jection against  federation,  and  found  some 
other  objections,  which  do  not  seem,  per- 
haps, to  come  strictly  within  the  range  of 
normal  objections  to  it.  He  put  every 
possible  objection  but  certainly  he  was 
not  able  to  favour  us  with  a  solution  of 
some  of  those  difficulties.  I  think  I  am 
safe  in  saying  that,  while  the  question 
of  the  situation  of  the  capital  may  be  a 
difficulty,  and  while  the  question  of  the 
river  Murray  may  suggest  difficulties,  we 
should  be  a  people  sadly  wanting  in  the 
political  genius  and  instincts  of  our  fore- 
fathers if  we  allowed  any  such  questions 
as  those  to  stand  in  the  way  of  federation. 
And  I  certainly  do  not  expect  to  find  this 
great  province,  if  I  may  so  call  it,  or  state  of 
New  South  Wales,  or  any  other  state  that 
now  proposes  to  federate,  turned  aside  from 
its  purpose  by  any  such  obstacles  as  these. 
More  than  that,  I  say  the  other  difficulty 
which  the  hon.  member  adverted  to — the 
fiscal  difficulty — is  a  difficulty  which,  the 
nearer  you  come  to  it,  really  seems  less. 
It  looms  vast  in  the  distance;  but  when  you 
come  to  grapple  with  it  it  seems  gradually 
to  disappear.  Now,  we  have  been  challenged, 
I  may  say,  on  this  point,  to  say  why  it  is 
that  Victoria  makes  particular  stipulations. 
Sir,  I  am  not  aware  that  Victoria  ever  has, 
or  that  she  ever  desires  to  make  any  stipu- 
lations whatever.  As  far  as  I  understood, 
what  was  put  forward  by  my  hon.  friend, 
Mr.  Deakin,  was  in  regard  to  all  the  states 
— not  to  one  state  alone,  but  to  all — that 
they  should  be  assured  of  a  certain  time 
and  certain  conditions,  before  bringing  into 
effect  any  great  fiscal  changes. 

Mr.  Deakin  :  Hear,  hear ! 

Mr.  WRIXON:  That  surely  is  not  a 
matter  involving  a  serious  difficulty  with 
which  we  shall  be  unable  to  cope.  It  seoms 
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to  me,  if  I  may  express  my  opinion — an 
opinion  which  I  am  glad  to  find  has  been 
before  expressed  by  many  strong  repre- 
sentatives of  the  protectionist  interest, 
notably  by  my  lion,  and  gallant  friend, 
Colonel  Smith — that  there  need  not  be  the 
slightest  uneasiness  on  the  part  of  any  pro- 
vince, and  there  is  no  need  for  any  special 
conditions  being  made  by  any  province  with 
regard  to  its  vested  interests,  or  its  existing 
industries,  because  the  situation  is  clear. 
They  will  all  retain  their  present  tariffs 
until  the  federal  parliament  makes  changes, 
and  we  all  know  that  in  that  federal  par- 
liament the  voice  of  the  mass  of  the  people 
will  be  thoroughly  represented.  I  may  go 
further  and  say  that  I  do  not  think  any  of 
us  can  doubt  that  that  voice  will  be  for 
protection  against  the  world.  Therefore  I 
apprehend  that  this  fiscal  question  is  one 
the  difi&culty  of  which  lies  rather  upon  the 
surface,  and  can  be  grappled  with  when  we 
come  near  to  it 

Colonel  Smith  :  Where  should  we  be  if 
it  were  decided  the  other  way  ? 

Mr.  WRIXON :  Certainly ;  but  I  share 
the  courage  which  my  hon.  and  gallant 
friend  displayed,  as  I  understood  him  yes- 
terday in  his  speech,  when  he  said  that 
we  in  Victoria  are  afraid  of  no  reasonable 
competition,  and  are  prepared  to  take  our 
lot  with  others.  But  with  regard  to  all 
the  colonies,  it  may  be  necessary  to  make 
certain  conditions  before  bringing  into 
operation  any  great  fiscal  changes. 

Mr.  DiBBS :  What  about  preserving 
vested  interests  ? 

Mr,  WRIXON  :  That  is  just  what  I  am 
talking  about.  I  say  that  we  need  not 
have  the  slightest  fear  about  vested  in- 
terests not  being  fully  preserved ;  because 
the  people  of  the  country  will  be  amply 
represented  in  the  federal  parliament,  and 
I  apprehend  that  they  are  not  disposed  to 
do  violence  in  regard  to  any  of  their  in- 
terests. But  I  may  say  that  this  very 
question  of  the  fiscal  difficulty  applied  in 
[Mr,  Wrixon. 


full  force  in  the  case  of  Canada.  There 
the  different  provinces  had  different  tarifik 
and  were  allowed  to  keep  their  tariffs  until 
the  federal  government  was  able  to  bring 
legislation  into  operation ;  and  when  the 
federal  parliament  came  to  deal  with  the 
tariff  question,  it  dealt  with  all  the  dif- 
erent  existing  interests.  In  some  cases  it 
made  concessions ;  it  was  a  matter  of  give- 
and-take  with  regard  to  certain  points,  and 
it  considered  the  wants  and  the  interests 
and  the  just  demands  of  every  province  in 
the  dominion.  Surely  our  parliament  will 
do  no  less  than  that.  We  may  contemplate, 
however  strongly  attached  any  of  us  may 
be  to  protectionist  principles,  with  the  most 
perfect  equanimity  the  action  of  the  federal 
parliament.  It  seems  to  me  that  what  we 
want  now  with  regard  to  the  fiscal  question 
is  not  so  much  pledges  from  this  Conven- 
tion, not  so  much  consideration  of  general 
principles,  as  a  committee  of  some  six  or 
seven  practical  gentlemen — financial  and 
fiscal  authorities — chosen  from  this  body, 
who  would  look  into  the  details,  and  be 
able  to  give  facts  and  figures  for  cer- 
tain conclusions,  at  which  afterwards  the 
Convention  would  be  asked  to  arrive. 
If  we  get  that  knowledge  I  think  our 
courae  with  regard  to  fiscal  reform  and 
fiscal  changes  contemplated  by  federation 
will  not  be  difficult.  While  I  have  ad- 
verted to  what  the  hon.  member,  Mr. 
Dibbs,  has  said,  and  the  difficulties  which 
he  seemed  to  me  to  put  in  our  path,  I  can- 
not altogether  exclude  my  hon.  friend,  Sir 
James  Lee-Steere,  because  he  also  seemed 
to  me  somewhat  to  exaggerate  the  difficul- 
ties of  the  situation.  Whether  it  is  that 
he  regarded  his  colony  as  being  entitled, 
as  the  youngest  child  of  all,  to  be  made 
somewhat  a  pet  of,  I  do  not  know ;  but 
certainly  he  seemed  to  me  to  lay  down 
some  hard  conditions  with  regard  to  his 
province  joining  our  confederation,  be- 
cause, as  I  understood  him,  he  wanted  not 
simply  a  money  consideration  in  regard  to 
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eustoms  revenue,  but  also  a  railway  to  be 
made  across  the  continent  to  his  pro- 
Tince.  While  I  would  say  that  these 
are  questions  of  importance — questions 
of  great  importance,  but  questions  to 
be  considered  in  detail — they  need  not 
frighten  us  in  proceeding  on  our  path  and 
firmly  treading  our  way  towards  that  con- 
federation which  we  hope  to  see  brought 
about  Therefore,  we  are  indebted  to  both 
tliose  hon.  gentlemen,  and  also  to  others 
who  put  all  the  difficulties  before  us, 
because,  really,  when  we  come  to  look 
at  them,  we  see  that  they  are  not  so  very 
great.  Now  I  will  turn  to  what  seem  to 
me  to  be  the  particular  issues  which  have 
been  raised  by  this  discussion  so  far.  The 
first — regarding  our  fiscal  policy  and  con- 
dition, concerning  which  I  say  that  we 
Trant  more  light  and  inquiry  than  upon 
anything  else — ^I  have  already  glanced  at. 
The  next — and  it  is  a  matter  of  great 
importance  —  is  the  question,  as  it  ha^ 
been  called,  of  state  rights.  Certainly  it 
is  a  serious  question,  because  it  lies  at  the 
root  of  any  proposal  to  federate  at  all,  and 
it  is  impossible  to  arrive  at  a  solution  of 
the  question  unless  upon  the  principle  of 
give  and  take.  Now  we  seem  to  have  been 
agreed — at  least  up  to  this  morning — that 
we  should  federate  upon  the  lines  of  the 
English  Constitution  as  regards  the  execu- 
tive ;  and,  as  regards  the  legislature,  that 
we  should  have  a  senate,  in  which  the 
states  will  be  represented,  and  a  house  of 
representatives,  in  which  the  population 
will  be  represented.  I  have  not  heard  as 
yet  any  serious  proposal  to  abolish  our  own 
form  of  government — the  ancient  system 
of  English  constitutional  government. 

Sir  Samuel  Griffith  :  No ;  modern  ! 

Mr.  WRIXON  :  It  depends  upon  what 
yoQ  call  ancient  and  modern.  It  is  older, 
at  any  rate,  than  aro  any  of  the  communities 
ve  here  represent — I  mean  the  system  of 
responsible  government. 

Sir  Samuel  Griffith  :  No ! 


Mr.  WRTXON  :  I  differ  from  the  hon. 
member.  However,  our  time  is  too  valu- 
able to  be  occupied  with  a  discussion  as  to 
whether  I  use  the  correct  term  or  not 
when  I  say  the  ancient  constitutional 
usages  of  our  forefathers.  Such  I  believe 
them  to  be.  Sowever,  I  have  heard  no 
proposal — and  this  is  an  important  point 
for  hon.  gentlemen  to  consider — to  aban- 
don the  English  system  of  responsible  go- 
vernment in  the  government  of  the  do- 
minion we  are  about  to  constitute.  The 
hon.  member.  Dr.  Cockburn,  incidentally 
said  it  might  be  necessary  to  take  the 
American  system,  and  Sir  Samuel  Griffith 
said  that  the  constitutional  system  of  Eng- 
land might  develop  into  something  else. 
That  is  very  true.  Mr.  Barton  distinctly 
repudiated,  as  I  understood  when  I  read 
his  speech,  any  desire  to  depart  from 
the  English  principle  of  government.  I 
think  we  shall  all  concur  in  the  wisdom 
of  retaining  the  English  system  of  govern- 
ment in  our  new  dominion.  I  do  not 
think  we  shall  be  prepared  to  add  to  the 
great  difficulties  of  our  present  situation  the 
further  difficulty  involved  in  an  entire  altera- 
tion of  the  system  of  government  in  our  do- 
minion, constituting  in  that  dominion  the 
American  system  of  government,  while  in 
each  state  westill  retain  the  English  system. 
I  do  not  think  it  is  seriously  proposed  to 
do  that.  Certainly  if  it  were  proposed  I 
should  say  that  it  was  an  exceedingly  un- 
wise proposal.  Coming  to  the  question  of 
state  rights,!  ask  hon.  gentlemen  to  observe 
that  what  is  proposed  to  us  is  that  we 
should  retain  the  system  of  English  con- 
stitutional government,  but  that  we  should 
give  certain  powers  to  the  senate,  with  a 
view  to  the  thorough  representation  of  the 
states.  Now,  the  states,  we  are  told,  under 
this  proposed  plan — which  I  regret  to  see 
has  already  obtained  the  assent  of  many 
hon.  gentlemen — the  states,  as  represented 
in  the  senate,  are  to  have  expressly  given 
to  them  the  power  of  controlling  finance. 

Fifth  day. 
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•  That,  sir,  seems  to  me  an  exceedingly  serious 
proposition,  and  we  ought  to  pause  well  be- 
fore we  go  further  with  it ;  for  what  does  it 
mean  ?  Finance  is  government,  and  govern- 
ment is  finance,  and  under  the  English  sys- 
tem of  government  one  or  other  house  must 
appoint  the  executive.  No  one  here  has 
proposed  to  take  the  executive  out  of  both 
houses,  as  in  America,  and  to  have  them 
appointed  by  the  people.  One  house  or 
the  other  under  our  proposed  system  must 
appoint  the  executive,  and  I  say  that  the 
house  that  really  controls  the  finances 
will  be  the  house  that  will  really  control 
the  government  You  will  observe  that 
this  veto,  which  we  are  now  asked  to  give 
to  the  senate,  will  not  be  a  power  of  general 
veto,  such  as  the  upper  houses  in  these 
colonies  now  have,  and  which  they  exer- 
cise, and  exercise  properly,  in  an  emer- 
gency. This  is  a  power  to  be  expressly 
given  to  the  senate,  to  be  exercised  in  the 
interests  of  the  states,  enabling  it  to  amend 
in  any  way  it  pleases  any  of  the  financial 
proposals  of  the  lower  house.  That  means 
the  handing  over  to  that  body  of  the  real 
control  of  the  finances ;  and  the  handing 
over  of  the  real  control  of  the  finances 
means  the  handing  over  of  government.  I 
ask  hon.  gentlemen  in  all  seriousness  to 
consider  whether  it  is  likely  auch  a  proposal 
could  be  seriously  entertained  1  Our  anxiety 
is  to  do  something.  Surely  we  do  not  wish 
merely  to  meet  together  here  for  the  pur- 
pose of  putting  forward  hypotheses  which 
will  come  to  nothing.  Wo  want  to  do 
something,  and  I  ask  hon.  gentlemen  to 
consider  whether  a  scheme  of  government 
of  the  kind  suggested  will  1^  lasting — 
that  is,  a  scheme  under  which  three  or 
four  states,  with  a  population  of  some- 
thing over  1,000,000,  could  control  the 
action  of  other  states  with  a  population 
of  2,250,000.  Do  hon.  members  think 
that  that  would  be  submitted  to  1  Is  it 
likely  to  last  1  The  larger  states,  as  well 
as  the  smaller  ones,  have  their  feelings ; 
[Mr,  Wrixon, 


and  while  it  may  be  quite  right  to  give 
the  smaller  states  a  certain  power  and 
weight,  this  proposal  would  give  them,  not 
only  weight,  but  the  power  of  absolute 
command,  control,  and  government  over 
the  whole  of  these  dependencies.  Now,  it 
is  of  no  avail  to  talk  to  us  of  the  United 
States,  because  you  are  not  proposing  to 
copy  their  form  of  government.  If  yoa 
were  proposing  to  take  the  executive  out 
of  the  two  houses,  you  might  divide  the 
power  between  them  as  you  chose;  bat 
that  you  do  not  propose  to  do. 

Sir  John  Downer:  Why  ? 

Mr.  WRIXON  :  I  have  not  heard  it 
proposed  as  yet — in  fact,  in  the  speeches 
of  Sir  Samuel  Griffith,  and  of  Mr.  Barton, 
and  other  members  who  supported  their 
view,  the  idea  was  repudiated. 

Mr.  Clark  :  No  ! 

Mr.  WRIXON :  Does  the  Attorney- 
General  of  Tasmania  mean  to  say  that  it 
is  seriously  proposed  that  we  should  start 
a  dominion  government  upon  the  lines  of 
the  United  States  1 

Mr.  Clark  :  No ! 

An  Hon.  Member  :  Switzerland ! 

Mr.  WRIXON:  Or  of  Switzerland 
either  ?     Is  that  seriously  proposed  \ 

An  Hon.  Member  :  It  is  to  be  a  hybrid 
foi*m  of  government — it  is  to  contain  a 
little  of  everything ! 

Mr.  WRIXON  :  Is  it  really  proposed 
to  add  to  the  difficulties  of  our  position  in 
dealing  with  federation  by  going  off  into 
an  entirely  new  experiment  as  to  the 
federal  government  and  instituting  a  form 
of  government  different  not  only  from  that 
of  England  but  from  that  of  each  of  the 
provinces  1 

Dr.  CocKBURN  :  It  will  be  necessary  1 

Mr.  WRIXON:  I  do  not  think  so. 
That  remains  to  be  proved.  If  you  sbdhere 
to  the  English  principle  of  government 
you  must  bear  this  in  mind,  that  what  is 
really  asked  for  by  the  smaller  states  is 
practically  the  control  of  the  dominion. 
That  is  what  it  comes  to. 
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Mr.  Clabk  :  What  is  asked  fcr  is  co- 
ordinate power ! 

Mr.  WRIXON  :  There  is  no  such  thing 
as  co-ordinate  power  in  this  matter.  It 
is  an  observation  at  least  as  old  as  Shak- 
speie  that  if  two  men  ride  a  horse  one 
most  ride  first.  If  you  have  the  English 
system  o£  government  you  can  have  no 
co-ordinate  powers  as  between  the  two 
houses :  it  cannot  be  done — it  is  an  im- 
possibility  under  the  English  system.  We 
all  know  that  under  that  system  the  lower 
house  is  the  real  centre  of  government. 
Occasionally  the  upper  house  may  differ 
from  the  lower  house,  but  that  does  not 
matter — the  government  goes  on  as  before. 
I  would  ask  hon.  gentlemen  to  pause 
before  they  seriously  insist  upon  this  view, 
because  the  effect  of  it  would  be  this :  that 
while  it  is  put  merely  as  aGnancial  question 
— as  a  question  of  amending  a  money  bill — 
thereal  effect  of  it  is  to  give  the  determining 
power  of  government  into  the  hands  of,  it 
may  be,  a  small  minority  of  the  people.  And 
I  do  not  think  any  federation  founded  on 
those  lines  would  be  lasting.  I  think  we  are 
making  a  large  concession  to  the  smaller 
states  in  allowing  them  equal  representa- 
tion in  the  senate.  I  think  also  that  there 
are  other  concessions  which  might  be  made 
to  those  states.  But,  to  maintain  that 
they  should  have  the .  financial  power 
claimed  for  them,  would  be  to  attempt  to 
lay  the  foundations  of  this  new  confederacy 
in  a  thoroughly  false  way.  But  do  I  ignore 
the  difficulty  of  the  position)  Do  I  at- 
tempt to  say  that  nothing  should  be  done 
for  the  smaller  states?  Do  I  look  at 
merely  one  side  of  the  question,  and  see 
only  the  difficulties  on  that  one  side  ?  No, 
sir.  I  admit  that  there  is  weight  in  the 
contention  that  the  smaller  states  ought 
to  be  given  as  powerful  a  voice  as  is  con- 
sistent with  the  carrying  on  of  the  ordinary 
principles  of  the  English  system  of  govern- 
ment in  this  dominion.  I  quite  agree,  for 
one  thing,  that  with  regard  to  the  house  of 


representatives,  the  smaller  states  should 
have  a  larger  representation  than  that  to 
which  they  would  be  entitled  in  proportion 
to  their  population. 

Mr.  Clark  :  That  is  a  sop  ! 

Mr.  WRIXON:  It  is  a  very  effectual 
sop — a  sop  that  was  given  and  taken  in 
Canada.  I  think,  for  instance,  that  it  is 
unreasonable  to  provide,  as  was  provided  in 
the  bill  of  my  hon.  friend  who  interrupts 
me,  for  two  representatives  of  Western  Aus- 
tralia in  a  house  of  150.  The  Attorney- 
General  of  Tasmania  talks  of  a  sop.  We 
should  need  to  offer  a  very  large  sop  if  we 
were  to  constitute  our  house  of  representa- 
tives  upon  such  lines.  I,  for  one,  would 
not  be  in  favour  of  it.  I  think  some 
minimum  should  be  fixed,  and  that  any 
state,  however  small,  should  have  a  certain 
number  of  representatives  in  the  lower 
house.  The  smaller  provinces  acting  to- 
gether through  their  representatives  would 
be  a  very  important  body,  and  would  consti- 
tute a  formidable  minority.  Hon.  members 
will  remember  this  :  that  all  governments 
are,  as  the  government  in  the  dominion 
parliament  will  be,  anxious  to  conciliate 
all  sections  of  the  housa  Qovernments 
live  by  so  doing,  and  the  notion  of  a 
government  wishing  to  override  the  views 
of  all  the  smaller  states  is  imaginary. 
It  is  the  first  duty  and  interest  of  a 
government  to  conciliate  every  section  of 
the  house,  and  if  we  were  to  give  a  fair 
representation  to  the  smaller  states,  I  think 
they  would  form  an  important  body,  liable 
at  any  time  to  be  consolidated.  Also,  I 
think  it  is  well  worth  consideration  whether 
some  provision  might  not  be  made  that 
not  more  than  a  certain  number  of  mem- 
bers from  the  large  states  should  be  min- 
isters. I  think  something  might  be  done 
in  that  direction,  so  as  to  facilitate  the  go- 
vernment being  composed  partly  of  mem- 
bers from  the  smaller  states,  and  partly  of 
members  from  the  larger  ones.  I  think  it 
is  not  impossible  to  introduce  some  such 
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provision.  I  think  we  might  also  indicate 
a  certain  class  of  measures  which  should 
be  included  in  separate  bills.  It  is  pos- 
sible that  the  ingenuity  of  a  carefully  com- 
posed committee,  looking  at  this  question 
dispassionately  and  fairly,  might  be  able 
to  point  out  certain  classes  of  works, 
federal  and  other,  which  might  be  dealt 
with  in  separate  bills,  and,  in  respect  of 
these,  we  might  give  the  senate  the  full 
power  of  veto.  I  ask  the  Convention  to 
look  at  the  question  in  the  light  of  remedies 
•such  as  those  I  have  mentioned,  and  of 
others  which  hon.  gentlemen  may  be  able 
to  devise  better  than  those  I  myself  sug- 
gest. Wo  should  rather  look  to  measures 
•such  as  these  for  a  remedy  for  difficulties 
than  to  a  violent  change  in  the  whole 
nature  of  our  government,  with  the  result 
that  we  might  set  up  in  the  proposed 
federation  a  government  by  the  few  in- 
stead of  by  the  many.  I  make  this  sug- 
gestion to  the  Convention  with  great  sin- 
cerity, because  I  cannot  but  feel  that  if 
we  simply  adhere  to  an  advocacy  of  each 
side,  and  allow  ourselves  to  be  divided 
into  big  states  men  and  little  states  men, 
evincing  no  desire  to  come  to  a  compro- 
mise or  arrangement,  we  shall,  in  all  pro- 
bability, seriously  endanger  the  proposed* 
federation.  It  is  just  in  such  a  case  as  this 
that  the  whole  of  the  provinces  of  Australia 
look  to  us  to  arrive  at  some  solution  of  the 
undoubted  difficulty  that  presents  itself. 
I  will  not  dwell  further  on  that  subject. 
I  wish  to  say  one  word  about  the  consti- 
tution of  the  judicial  body  of  the  federa- 
tion. It  would  be  one  of  the  greatest  ad- 
vantages of  the  federation  to  have  one 
judiciary,  and  I  trust  that  the  result  of  the 
arrangements  we  shall  make  will  be  to 
make  the  supreme  court  judges,  and  also 
the  county  court  judges  all  through  the 
dominion,  the  judges  of  the  dominion  go- 
vernment, under  its  authority  and  ap- 
pointed by  it.  I  think  the  proposal  to  con- 
stitute a  court  of  appeal  for  Australia  is 
[Mr,  Wiixon, 


an  excellent  one.  Many  minor  but  great 
results  will  follow  in  the  wake  of  these 
proposals.  I  am  not  disposed,  at  least 
until  I  have  heard  further  argument  from 
him,  to  agree  with  the  disinclination  of 
the  hon.  member,  Mr.  Clark,  to  pass  a  uni- 
form criminal  law.  I  should  have  thought 
at  the  first  blush  that  it  would  be  advan- 
tageous to  have  the  principles  of  the  crimi- 
nal law  uniform  throughout  our  new  do- 
minion ;  as  certainly  a  large  portion  of 
our  law  must  be  and  will  be.  Look  at 
the  advantage  it  would  be  to  the  mercan- 
tile community  to  have  a  uniform  patent 
law  ;  and  I  trust  we  shall  have  a  uniform 
bankruptcy  law,  and  have  the  process  of 
the  courts  running  throughout  our  gixjat 
dominion.  I  know  that  so  far  I  take  the 
whole  Convention  with  me — my  learned 
as  well  as  my  unlearned  friends — ^I  mean 
unlearned  in  law  only — but  I  now  come  to 
a  point  on  which  I  have  observed  that 
several  of  my  learned  friends  have  ex- 
pressed opinions  which  I  sincerely  trust 
will  be  deeply  considered  before  they  are 
adopted  :  that  is,  in  favour  of  taking  away 
the  appeal  to  the  Privy  Council.  It  seems 
to  me  that  if  you  do  that,  you  make  a 
very  great  sacrifice  for  a  very  small  gain. 
At  present  it  is  one  of  the  noblest  charac- 
teristics of  our  empire  that  over  the  whole 
of  its  vast  area,  every  subject,  whether  he 
be  black  or  white,  has  a  right  of  appeal  to 
his  Sovereign  for  justice.  That  is  a  great 
right,  and  a  grand  link  for  the  whole  of 
the  British  empire.  But  it  is  more  than 
that.  It  is  not,  as  it  might  be  considered,, 
a  mere  question  of  sentiment,  although  I 
may  say  that  sentiment  goes  far  to  make  up 
the  life  of  nation.^  It  is  not  merely  that ; 
but  the  unity  of  final  decision  preserves  a 
unity  of  law  over  the  whole  empire.  The 
Privy  Council  at  any  rate,  when  it  decides, 
decides  finally,  and  for  the  whole  of  the 
empire.  If  you  provide  that  your  court 
of  appeal  in  Australia  shall  be  final,  thisevil 
may  arise  :  The  Supreme  Court  of  Austra- 
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lia  will  decide,  say,  a  commercial  question 
on  the  construction  of  a  charter  party  in  one 
way  this  year  ;  while  next  year  the  Judi- 
cial Committee  of  the  Privy  Council,  com- 
posed, I  will  say  for  the  sake  of  argument, 
of  a  very  strong  court,  will  decide  the  very 
same  question  in  another  way.  We  should 
then  be  in  this  curious  position  :  that  we 
should  have  a  different  law  from  that  of 
the  rest  of  the  empire  on  a  great  mercan- 
tile qnestion.  There  would  then  bo  a  feel- 
ing in  our  local  courts  as  to  whether  they 
should  follow  the  decision  of  the  court  of 
appeal  in  Australia,  or  the  decision  which 
they  might  consider  to  be  the  better  law 
of  the  judicial  committee  in  England.  I 
believe  there  is  a  vast  gain  in  unity  of  ad- 
ministration and  interpretation  of  the  law, 
and  in  having  in  all  these  distant  and  scat- 
tered dependencies,  not  only  the  decisions 
of  the  English  judges  to  go  upon,  but 
also  the  legal  literature  of  England,  the 
books  and  comments  upon  them,  to  guide 
us  as  to  the  law  on  different  subjects. 
All  lawyers  know  how  valuable  tliat  is. 
All  that,  however,  would  be  lost  when  you 
cut  away  the  connection  in  judicial  matters 
between  the  dominion  and  the  old  country, 
I  may  mention  another  difficulty  which 
seems  to  me  to  stand  in  the  way  of  this 
proposal.  I  think  it  would  be  very  diffi- 
cult to  constitute  a  court  of  appeal  in  Aus- 
tralia sufficiently  strong  to  command  un- 
qnestioned  confidence  in  the  provinces,  the 
decisions  of  whose  courts  it  would  overrule. 
I  will  take  the  example  of  my  own  colony 
of  Victoria.  There  important  matters  are 
heard  before  six  judges,  and  I  believe  I 
may  say  truly,  that  those  judges  are  six  of 
the  ablest  lawyers  in  Victoria,  I  doubt 
whether  it  would  be  possible  to  constitute 
in  the  dominion  a  supreme  court  that 
would  so  completely  overshadow  that  court, 
and  all  other  provincial  courts,  as  to  give 
])erfect  satisfaction  when  it  reversed  their 
dccisiona  Whereas,  when  we  go  home  to 
the  old  land — partly  on  account  of  the  able 


men  who  generally,  I  do  not  say  on  every 
occasion,  preside  at  the  Privy  Council,  and 
partly,  perhaps,  it  may  be,  on  account  of  the 
feeling  of  veneration  for  the  old  land,  and 
partly,  also,  on  account  of  the  fact  that 
the  decision  of  the  Privy  Council  is  final 
and  general  throughout  the  whole  empire — 
the  decisions  of  that  court  are  always  ac- 
cepted and  acquiesced  in  by  the  different 
colonies,  the  decisions  of  whose  courts  are 
dealt  with  by  it.  You  will  throw  away  all 
that  if  you  take  away  the  appeal  to  the 
Queen  from  the  people  of  Australasia.  I 
do  not  think  the  evil  you  seek  to  cope  with 
is  very  great,  and  I  do  not  think  the  ap- 
peals would  be  very  many.  Every  lawyer 
knows  that  when  appeals  are  made,  the 
courts  impose  conditions  as  to  costs,  and 
in  other  ways,  which,  as  far  as  possible, 
prevent  the  appeals  from  being  too  numer^ 
ous. 

Sir  JoHX  Downer  :  The  conditions  im- 
posed are  insufficient ! 

Mr.  WRIXON  :  I  hope  to  see  the  hon. 
member.  Sir  John  Downer,  a  member  of 
that  appeal  court,  and  T  trust  he  will  im- 
pose sufficient  conditions  before  he  allows 
an  appeal  to  the  Privy  Council.  I  have 
no  doubt  he  will  do  so.  I  will  not  delay 
the  Convention  any  longer  on  this  point ; 
but  I  have  noticed  that  so  many  gentle- 
men, particularly  my  legal  brethren,  have 
declared  so  positively  in  favour  of  a  final 
court  of  appeal  in  Australia,  that  I  wish 
to  ask  hon.  members  to  think  about  it  be- 
fore we  arrive  -at  a  final  determination.  I 
will  not  detain  hon.  members  any  further, 
because  I  feel  we  are  bound  to  be  brief  if 
we  want  to  get  to  business.  I  repeat  that 
I  do  not  think  the  diflScultics  are  so  great 
when  you  look  at  them.  There  are  always 
difficulties  when  you  wish  to  take  action. 
What  we  want  to  do  is  to  grapple  with 
one  or  two  points,  and  I  think  they  can 
be  readily  grappled  with.  The  fiscal  diffi- 
culty I  believe  to  be  imaginary.  It  only 
needs  to  be  taken  in  hand  by  an  intelligent 
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committee,  who  can  see  practically  how  it 
stands  and  what  we  should  do.  The  state 
rights  difficulty  is  equally  imaginary,  if  we 
only  fix  in  our  minds  what  we  want  and 
what  we  intend  to  do. 

Sir  John  Downer  :  It  is  not  imaginaiy 
in  the  way  the  hon.  member  has  put  it ! 

Mr.  WRIXON  :  It  is  imaginary  if  we 
only  fix  in  our  minds  what  we  desire  to 
do. 

Mr.  FiTZGBRALD  :  The  hon.  member  has 
said  that  government  is  finance,  and  that 
finance  is  government ! 

Mr.  WRIXON :  The  hon.  member  who 
favoured  me  with  his  attention  at  that 
part  of  my  address  did  not  favour  me  with 
his  attention  when  I  pointed  out  ways  in 
which  the  rights  of  the  smaller  states 
could  be  better  secured  ;  and  he  ought  to 
consider  those  ways  before  he  decides  ab- 
solutely in  accordance  with  his  interjec- 
tion. With  regard  to  the  question  of 
state  rights,  we  must  consider  what  is  pro- 
posed. No  one  proposes  that  the  smaller 
states  should  be  swamped  or  voioelesa 
No  one  wishes  that,  or  would  agree  to 
that.  But  on  the  other  hand,  does  any- 
one propose  that  these  smaller  states 
should  govern  ?  No  one  will  propose  that, 
and  if  we  approach  the  subject  reasonably, 
we  ought  to  have  no  difficulty  in  arriving 
at  a  satisfactory  conclusion.  Tlie  great 
characteristic  of  Englishmen  has  always 
been,  not  that  they  do  not  get  into  difficul- 
ties, but  the  wonderful  way  in  which  they 
get  out  of  them  ;  how  they  fight  through 
them ;  how  they  face  them  ;  how  they  work 
through  to  a  solution  of  them.  I  venture 
to  think  that  we  who  are  Englishmen,  or 
the  descendants  of  Englishmen,  will  not  be 
frightened  by  the  difficult  points  which 
have  been  raised  here,  but  that  we  shall 
grapple  with  them  and  overcome  them  ; 
and  I  have  no  doubt  that  we  shall  succeed 
in  the  enterprise  which  we  have  in  hand. 

Mr.  J.  FORREST :  It  was  not  my  in- 
tention to  speak  to-day;  but  as  there  seems 
[Mr.  Wrixon. 


to  be  a  disinclination  on  ihe  part  of  mem- 
bers to  continue  the  debate,  and  as  it  is 
still  early,  I  have  no  objection  to  offer  to 
the  Convention  at  this  stage  the  remarks 
which  I  deem  it  my  duty  to  make,  and,  as 
I  have  not  very  much  to  say,  I  shall  not 
detain  hon.  gentlemen  very  long.  I  am 
very  pleased  indeed  to  be  here ;  and  the 
colony  I  represent  is  both  pleased  and 
proad  to  have  an  opportunity  of  sending 
delegates  to  this  great  Convention.  It  ia 
the  first  time,  as  you  are  all  aware,  that 
we  in  Western  Australia  have  been  able 
to  meet  the  representatives  of  other  oolo- 
nies  on  quite  equal  terms;  and  it  is  a  great 
pleasure  to  us  and  a  great  privilege  that 
the  first  occasion  on  which  we  meet  on 
equal  terms  the  statesmen  of  AostraHa 
should  be  with  the  object  of  founding  an 
Australian  dominion.  There  is  no  donbt 
that  the  feeling  in  Australia  is  that  it 
should  not  be  allowed  to  remain  a  number 
of  small  states  I  hope  that  the  result  of 
our  deliberations  in  the  Convention  will 
be  all  that  the  people  of  Australia  desire  ; 
and  I  also  hope  that  you,  sir,  who  have 
conceived  this  great  ide%  may  be  rewarded 
for  your  great  patriotism  and  your  loyalty 
not  only  to  the  old  country,  from  which 
you  sprang,  but  also  to  Australia;  and  I 
hope  that  the  result  of  your  exertions  will 
be  that,  at  no  distant  date,  there  will  be 
established  in  Australia  a  federal  d<Hninion. 
These  are  my  individual  opiniona  I  have 
looked  forward  for  many  years  to  the  day 
when  this  continent  would  become  one 
great  dominion  under  the  Crown.  I  have 
read  with  very  great  interest  the  able 
speeches  which  were  delivered  by  the 
members  of  the  Convention  before  onr 
arrival,  and  I  have  watched  with  much 
interest  the  proceedings  of  the  Convention 
since.  The  speeches,  so  far  as  I  am  able 
to  judge,  are  remarkable  for  their  dignity 
and  for  their  earnestness,  as  well  as  for 
their  broad  and  patriotic  news.  I  notice 
also  that  the  speeches  generally  were  not 
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in  any  way  local  in  the  directions  ihej  took. 
I  felt  myself  in  some  difScnlty,  because 
I  should  have  liked  to  follow  in  the  course 
taken  by  those  who  preceded  me.  I  will, 
to  the  utmost  of  my  power,  and  as  far 
as  I  am  permitted,  foUow  in  that  course. 
But  I  have  a  duty,  and  that  duty  compels 
me  to  examine  the  matter  closely,  as  it 
affects  the  states  having  small  populations 
and  large  ai^eas,  and  foremost  amongst 
these  is  the  colony  I  represent — Western 
Austrslia.  I  regret  that  I  shall  have  to 
descend  in  some  remarks  I  shall  have  to 
make  from  the  pinnacle  to  which  other 
hon.  members  attained,  and  come  down, 
I  fear,  to  what  may  be  called,  by  some, 
rather  narrow  views.  The  colony  I  repre- 
sent is  in  a  veiy  exceptional  position.  My 
hon.  friend.  Sir  James  Lee-Steere,  has 
placed  this  before  the  Convention  to  some 
extent  It  has  a  large  area,  nearly  one- 
third  of  tbe  continent  of  Australia.  It  has, 
as  you  are  all  aware,  a  small  population. 
It  is  just  entering  upon  the  management 
of  its  own  affairs.  It  is  like  a  young  man 
just  starting  upon  his  career.  Its  people 
have  not  considered  this  great  question  of 
federation.  We  have  no  communication 
whatever  with  the  other  colonies  except 
by  sea.  A  thousand  miles  of  unoccupied 
country  separates  us  from  this  part  of 
Australia.  All  these  colonies  now  are  in- 
dependent. They  have  their  own  govern- 
ments, they  are  as  independent  and  as  free 
as  any  of  the  nations  of  the  world,  and  we 
shall  have  to  ask  them,  in  framing  a  con- 
stitution, to  give  up  some  of  their  indepen- 
dence in  oi-der  to  become  a  nation.  Indivi- 
dually they  will  lose  in  prestige,  and  instead 
of  being  independent  states,  they  will  be- 
come to  a  certain  extent  merely  provinces 
in  order  that  collectively  they  may  flourish, 
and  in  time  become  a  nation.  I  believe  that 
the  question  of  prestige  is  one  which  will 
have  an  important  effect  in  dealing  with 
this  question  when  it  comes  to  be  con- 
sidered by  the  people  of  the  different  colo- 


nies, because,  to  some  extent  now,  all  these 
colonies  are  prominently  before  the  world. 
They  have  their  independent  governors, 
their  independent  legislators,  and  their  in 
dependent  governments,  and  they  are  to  a 
certain  extent  known  to  the  world ;  but 
under  a  federated  government  we  shall  have 
to  be  content  to  sink  our  individual  pro- 
vinces, and  become  part  of  the  whole  nation. 
I  am  quite  sure  that  we  shall  lose  in  pres- 
tige individually,  and  we  shall  probably 
suffer  socially.  I  believe  that  that,  to  a  very 
lai^e  extent,  has  been  the  result  of  federa- 
tion in  Canada.  As  far  as  I  have  been  able 
to  judge,  and  I  have  travelled  through  the 
country,  the  provinces  of  Canada  are  to  a 
great  extent  unknown  outside  of  the  domi- 
nion. Even  the  statesmen  and  governors 
of  the  several  provinces  are  scarcely  known 
beyond  the  limits  of  their  own  country.  But 
that  is  not  the  case  in  these  colonies  at  tho 
present  tima  We  all  know  who  is  the 
Governor  of  Victoria  or  the  Governor  of 
New  South  Wales,  and  who  are  the  pro- 
minent statesmen  here.  Few  people,  how- 
ever, wOl  tell  you  anything  about  the  pro- 
minent men  in  the  states  of  America,  or 
about  the  prominent  men  in  the  provinces 
of  Canada.  Although,  as  I  said  before, 
thisis  a  matter  of  sentiment,  it  will  have  to 
be  considered ;  and,  since  we  are  to  a  great 
extent  ruled  by  sentiment,  it  will  be  largely 
discussed,  and  will  require  great  attention, 
when  the  question  comes  to  be  thrashed 
out  in  the  ]>arliaments  of  the  different 
colonies.  At  the  same  time,  I  feel  sure 
that  every  Australian,  whether  he  be  an 
Australian  by  birth  or  by  adoption,  must 
look  forward  to  the  time  when  he  will  be  a 
citizen  of  Australia,  when  his  boast  will 
be,  not  that  he  is  a  Victorian,  a  New 
South  Welshman,  a  Queenslander,  a  South 
Australian,  or  a  Tasmanian,  but  that  he 
is  an  Australian,  and  I  believe  that  this 
is  gradually  becoming  the  position.  It  is 
not  usual,  when  you  meet  people  in  other 
parts  of  the  world,  and  ask  them  where 
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they  came  from,  for  them  to  say  that  they 
are  Tasmanians  or  Victorians,  but  they 
<jall  themselves  Australians.  I  believe  that 
this  sentiment  is  taking  deep  root  in  the 
minds  of  the  people  of  this  continent,  and 
that  the  desire  of  young  Australians  un- 
doubtedly is  that  Australia  shall  become 
a  nation,  and  that  we  shall  bo  no  longer 
separated  from  one  another  by  artificial 
lines.  After  all,  these  boundaries,  as  I 
believe  was  said  by  some  one  the  other 
day,  are  merely  artificial  lines  on  the 
map.  In  some  of  the  colonies  where 
settlement  has  extended,  tliey  have  at- 
tained some  practical  permanence,  and  are 
actually  known  on  the  ground,  but  as  a 
rule  how  were  they  fixed  ]  Merely  in  a 
haphazard  fashion  on  the  map.  The  boun- 
dary between  Western  Australia  and  the 
more  easterly  colonies  is  the  129th  meri- 
dian of  longitude  ;  but  that  boundary  was 
£xed  upon  merely  at  haphazard,  without 
any  reference  to  the  interests  which  might 
be  involved.  Again,  the  boundary  between 
Victoria  and  New  South  ^yales  is  the 
river  Murray — a  most  unsuitable  divi- 
sion. No  line  of  division  is  so  unsuitable 
as  a  river.  The  people  living  on  each  side 
of  it  marry,  and  become  virtually  the  same 
people  ;  but  they  are  divided  by  artificial 
boundaries,  such  as  customs  tariffs,  and 
everything  is  done  to  estrange  them  from, 
rather  than  to  make  them  more  friendly 
to,  each  other.  In  dealing  with  this  ques- 
tion, I  feel  certain  that  although  senti- 
ment, as  I  have  just  said,  may  play  some 
important  part,  the  good  sense  of  the 
people  of  Australia  will  show  itself; 
but  we  shall  have  to  be  able  to  show 
the  people  of  the  colonies  that  there  is 
something  to  be  gained  by  their  becom- 
ing federated.  At  any  rate,  if  we  can- 
not show  them  that  there  is  something  to 
be  gained,  we  shall  have  to  prove  to  them 
that  they  will  not  lose  anything  by  feder- 
ation, and  that  in  sinking  to  the  condition 
of  provinces  or  states — I  do  not  think 
[Afr,  J.  Forrest. 


there  is  a  great  deal  in  the  name,  both 
words  mean  about  the  same  thing ;  but,  if 
I  may  be  allowed  to  say  so,  I  myself  pre- 
fer the  name  state — they  will  be  far 
greater  as  an  integral  part  of  the  Aus- 
tralian dominion  than  as  independent  com- 
munities. That,  it  seems  to  me,  will  be  the 
duty  of  those  who  have  to  imi)ress  upon 
the  people  of  the  different  colonies  the  ad- 
vantages of  federation.  They  will  have  to 
show  that  there  is  something  to  be  gained^ 
or,  at  any  rate,  that  there  will  be  nothing 
lost  by  the  act.  I  feel  sure  that  upon  our 
return  to  our  respective  colonies  we  shall 
be  confronted  with  questions,  not  only  by 
the  supporters  of  the  government  in  the 
house,  but  also  by  the  opposition,  who,  on 
all  subjects,  even  upon  those  which  commend 
themselves  generally,  take  an  opposite  side 
to  that  taken  by  the  government; — we  shall 
be  asked,  "  What  advantage  are  we  to  get 
by  giving  up  our  individuality  and  inde- 
pendence ?"  and  what  will  be  our  reply  ?  I 
have  not  heard  this  matter  argued  in  this 
august  assembly  yet.  It  seems  to  be  taken 
for  granted  by  every  one,  in  our  desire  to 
become  a  great  nation,  and  to  bind  all 
parts  of  Australia  together,  that  federa- 
tion is  essential,  and  that  the  people  will, 
of  course,  consider  that  federation  is  a  de- 
sirable thing. 

Colonel  Smith  :  But  the  hon.  member's 
colony  will  have  to  give  up  its  independ- 
ence! 

Mr.  J.  FORREST:  We  shall  have  to 
give  up  something.  It  is  impossible  to 
have  a  federal  government  unless  that  go- 
vernment is  strong,  and  if  any  one  holds 
the  idea  that  we  are  to  continue  to  enjoy 
all  the  privileges  which  we  now  have,  I 
should  like  to  ask  what  power  is  the  federal 
government  to  havel  We  shall  be  asked, 
"  What  advantage  are  we  to  get  by  giving 
up  our  individuality  1"  and  we  shall  say, 
"  Our  desire  is  to  become  a  nation.  You 
will  be  defended  in  the  time  of  war  by 
the  whole  of  Australia;   we  will   make 
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jou  good  laws,  that  shall  apply  and  have 
effect  throughout  the  whole  of  Australia, 
and  we  will  give  you  free-trade  all  over 
the  continent."  It  occurs  to  me  that  those 
are  the  principal  advantages  which  we  shall 
be  able  to  promise  to  those  who  ask  us 
what  they  will  gain  by  federation.  Their 
reply  will  be  something  of  this  kind  : 
"  You  say  we  will  be  a  nation ;  but  we 
are  part  and  parcel  of  a  great  and  mighty 
nation  already,  and,  as  far  as  the  matter 
of  defence,  we  are  defended  by  the  power 
of  Great  Britain — the  land  of  our  fore- 
fathers ;  she  alone  is  able  to  protect  us  from 
the  forces  we  have  to  fear,  from  those  forces 
which  will  come  across  the  sea."  Western 
Australia  will  ask,  ''  How  could  Eastern 
Australia  defend  us ;  how  can  she  bring 
her  armies,  if  she  has  them,  to  defend  us 
from  invasion.  Why,  there  are  1,000 
miles  of  unoccupied  territory  between  our 
occupied  lands  and  theirs."  As  to  the 
good  laws  which  are  to  prevail  throughout 
Australia,  I  expect  the  reply  will  be  the 
one  which  these  colonies  once  returned  to 
the  British  Government  :  "  We  do  not 
want  your  good  laws ;  we  will  have  our 
own."  Again,  as  to  the  question  of  free- 
trade  :  it  will  be  argued  that  that  policy 
is  even  undesirable,  and  if  it  is  desirable 
they  will  say,  "  We  should  like  to  settle  it 
in  onr  own  way."  It  will  be  argued,  too, 
that  it  is  quite  possible  to  have  free  trade 
without  federation.  These  are  some  of 
the  arguments  which  will  be  used,  I  fear, 
by  some  of  the  smaller  states,  and  I  think 
they  will  require  to  be  adequately  replied 
to.  I  venture  to  think  we  shall  have  to 
show  that  the  scheme  is  practically  not 
disadvantageous  to  the  different  states,  or 
I  feel  sure  it  will  be  almost  impossible  to 
obtain  their  acquiescence.  I  agree  generally 
with  the  able  remarks  of  the  hon.  member. 
Sir  Samuel  Griffith, in  reference  to  the  com- 
position of  the  upper  house.  I  believe 
that  the  only  security  the  lower  states 
would  have   would  be .  that  the   senate 


should  be  strong  and  powerful.  The  colo 
nies  with  small  populations  and  large 
areas  must  not  be  annihilated  altogether. 
Their  only  protection  is  a  powerful  upper 
house.  I  should  like  to  ask  hon.  members 
what  influence,  for  instance,  would  these 
small  states  have  in  a  lower  house  of  this 
federal  parliament  if  they  are  to  have  two 
or  three  members  representing  them  1  It 
seems  to  me  that  if  the  lower  house  were 
fixed  upon  a  basis  of  population,  say,  of 
30,000  people  for  each  representative — I 
do  not  suppose  you  would  be  able  to  have 
a  lesser  number  than  that,  or  the  house 
would  soon  be  too  large — New  South  Wales 
and  Victoria  would  each  have  something 
like  40  membei's,  whereas  Tasmania  would 
have  5,  Queensland,  14  ;  South  Australia, 
10  ;  whilst  Western  Australia  would  have 
only  2.  New  South  Wales  and  Victoria, 
which  are  two  colonies  situated  close  to- 
gether, whose  interests  are  almost  identical, 
having,  to  a  large  extent,  the  same  climate, 
the  same  productions,  would  each  have 
more  than  the  whole  of  the  other  colonies 
put  together.  The  whole  of  the  other  colo- 
nies together  would  have  about  thirty  re- 
presentatives, whereas  each  of  these  colonies 
would  have  about  forty.  I  should  like  to 
ask,  what  security  would  all  the  other 
smaller  states  have  if  these  two  colonies 
were  in  any  way  combined,  and  it  is  only 
natural  to  expect  them  to  combine]  I 
agree  with  what  fell  from  the  hon.  member, 
Mr.  Barton,  that  resolution  No.  1  should  be 
very  clearly  specified,  and  that 
the  actual  territory  of  any  existing  province  shall 
not  be  subject  to  any  kind  of  diminution  or  ab* 
sorption  for  the  purpose  of  constituting  new  pro- 
vinces, except  with  the  consent  of  the  legislature 
of  the  province  affected. 

It  seems  to  me  that  that  is  an  important 
provision,  and  I  think  it  was  clearly  in> 
tended  by  you,  Mr.  President,  when  you 
drafted  the  resolution  that  the  territory  of 
any  state  should  not  be  interfered  with, 
except  with  the  consent  of  the  parliament 
of  that  state.     I  think  it  would  be  well  to* 
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have  the  words  employed  by  the  hon.  mem- 
ber, Mr.  Barton,  added  to  the  resolution 
so  as  to  make  it  perfectly  clear.  I  believe 
the  only  security  to  those  states,  with 
small  populations,  is  that  the  senate  or 
upper  house  should  have  equal  power  with 
the  lower  house  in  regard  to  amending 
bills.  I  cannot  see  that  there  is  any  great 
objection  to  this,  because,  as  &r  as  I  know, 
it  is  the  custom  which  exists  in  the  United 
Statesof  America,  and  I  have  been  informed, 
and  believe  it  is  true,  that  it  even  exists  in 
Tasmania,  and  that  the  Tasmanian  upper 
house  amends  all  bills,  monetary  or  other- 
wise. I  do  not  exactly  know  what  the  law  of 
South  Australia  is,  but  the  same  privilege 
was  contended  for  there  for  a  long  time ; 
and  I  do  not  see  any  reason  why  the  other 
house  should  not  amend  money  bills,  be- 
cause they  would  be  as  clearly  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people  as  would  the  house 
of  representatives.  I  favour  the  election 
of  the  upper  house  of  this  federal  govern- 
ment by  the  legislature  in  the  same  way  as 
in  the  United  States,  I  believe  that  it  is 
the  best  possible  way  of  getting  an  upper 
house,  because  the  consequence  of  having 
an  upper  house  elected  by  the  masses  of  the 
people  is  that  you  get  two  houses  too  much 
alike,  and  the  object  of  an  upper  house  is 
thus,  to  some  extent,  frustrated.  I  cannot 
myself  see  what  objection  there  can  be  to  the 
legislature  electing  the  upper  house.  I  be- 
lieve you  would  get  the  most  wise  and  most 
experienced  house  in  that  way.  An  upper 
house  would  be  exactly  the  sort  of  house 
as  that  we  now  see  before  us,  because  we 
have  all  been  nominated  and  elected  by 
our  respective  legislatures.  It  seems  to 
me,  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  say  so,  that 
such  a  house  would  not  be  inferior  to  any 
house  to  be  elected  directly  by  the  people. 
I  do  not  see  myself,  with  the  little  con- 
sideration I  have  been  able  to  give  to  the 
subject,  how  the  power  to  make  and  un- 
make ministries  can  be  taken  away  from 
the  lower  house.  A  federal  lower  house 
[Mr,  J.  Forrest. 


would  be  a  different  body  from  the  provin- 
cial bodies  now  existing.  It  would  beelected 
by  countries  separated  from  one  another. 
We  should  not  have  a  lower  house  repre- 
senting a  particular  area  of  country,  in  the 
same  way  as  we  have  in  Victoria  or  New 
South  Wales,  or  any  of  the  other  colonies ; 
but  we  should  have  in  our  lower  house  a 
representative  body  elected  by  different 
peoples,  separated,  probably,  by  wide  db- 
tances  from  each  other,  and  I  think  there- 
fore that  you  would  have  a  different  kind 
of  house  from  the  lower  house  in  any  par- 
ticular state.     You  would  not  find  tbem 
so  influenced  by   local  events,  and  you 
would  find  them,  I  think,  more  likely  to 
take  a  calm  judicial  view  of  the  situation 
than  would  any  house  representing   the 
people  in  any  particular  state  or  province. 
I  do  not  believe  in  too  radical  experiments 
or  novelties  in  legislation,  and  I  myself 
should  very  much  prefer  to  see  the  future 
legblature  of  the  dominion  of  Australia 
based  on  the  principles  of  the  legislature 
of  the  old  country — in  fact,  similar  in  all 
respects  to  the  legislatures  of  these  colo- 
nies.    It  is  a  form  of  government  under 
which  we  have  been  accustomed  to  live — 
under    which  we    have   flourished — and 
which  we,   to  some  extent,  understand. 
It  is  a  form  of  government  we  are  fitmiliar 
with  and  like,  and  I  myself  have  no  de- 
sire to  go  in  for  any  novelties  or  new- 
fangled notions  in  government,   even  if 
they  have  been  proved  to  exist  in  other 
parts  of  the  world.     I  would  rather  stick 
to  the  old  ship — follow  the  traditions  of 
the  British  House  of  Commons,  and  try  to 
found  in  this  part  of  the  world  something 
like  that  which  exists  in  the  old  country.   I 
am  therefore  very  much  inclined  to  favour 
generally  the  resolutions  which  you,  sir, 
have  placed  before  the  Convention,  except 
that  the   senate  should  have   power    to 
amend  all  bills,  money  bills  included,  and 
that  the  colonies  with  small  populations 
should  have  a  fixed  number  of  representa- 
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lives  antil  their  popuIatioD  entitled  them 
<o  exceed  such  fixed  namber.  That  has 
been  very  forcibly  placed  before  hon. 
members  by  the  hon.  member^  Mr.  Brown, 
of  Tasmania,  and  by  my  hon.  friend,  Mr, 
Wiixon,  and  I  think  that  it  would  be  a 
good  way  out  of  the  difficulty.  I  think 
also  that  it  is  desirable  that  the  constitu- 
tion act  should  make  provision  for  new 
states  to  be  admitted  into  the  federation, 
so  that  any  state  which  is  not  willing  or 
able  to  enter  into  the  federation  at  the 
present  time  might  at  some  future  time 
be  enabled  to  do  so.  There  is,  I  believe,  a 
clause  in  the  Canadian  Constitution  en- 
abling colonies  to  enter  the  federation,  and 
I  think  that  it  wonld  be  a  wise  provision 
for  US.  While  I  am  generally  in  accord 
vith  the  resolutions  which  you,  sir,  have 
placed  before  us,  with  the  one  or  two  ex- 
ceptions that  I  have  named,  I  believe 
there  will  be  extreme  difficulty,  and  that 
it  is  extremely  unlikely  that  the  colony 
vhich  I  represent  will  agree  to  join 
the  proposed  confederation  unless  we  can 
show  the  people  there  some  means  of 
rapid  communication  between  these  colo- 
nies and  ourselves.  I  do  not  myself 
think  that  that  is  an  insuperable  diffi- 
culty ;  bat  it  seems  to  me  a  difficulty  that 
▼ill  require  to  be  removed  before  we 
siuill  be  able  to  satisfy  our  people  that  it 
will  be  to  their  advantage  to  enter  into 
the  federation.  I  have  now  exhausted 
all  that  I  have  to  say  on  the  subject.  I 
thank  hon.  members  for  the  attention  that 
they  have  given  me.  I  fear  that  I  have 
not  added  very  much  to  this  very  interest- 
ing debate  ;  but  I  can  say,  sir,  that  it  is  the 
desire  of  all  Western  Australians  to  join  in 
this  great  federation ;  and,  as  far  as  I  am 
able,  I  will  endeavour  to  urge  on  the  mat- 
ter. At  the  same  time,  I  see  practical 
<lifficalties  in  the  way.  People  sometimes 
look  at  things  in  a  narrow  point  of  view  ; 
and,  unless  we  can  show  them  that  it  is  to 
their  material  advantage  to  join  with  the 


other  colonies— in  fact,  that  if  they  will  not 
gain  anything,  they  will  not,  at  any  rate, 
lose  anything — I  see  very  great  difficulties 
in  the  way.  In  eoncl usion,  sir,  I  can  only  say 
that  I  hope  that  the  time  is  not  far  distant 
when  all  the  difficulties  to  which  reference 
has  been  made  by  myself  and  others  will 
be  removed,  and  that  we  shall  eventually 
be  able  to  frame  a  constitution  which  will 
be  acceptable  to  the  people,  and  do  justice 
to  each  part  of  Australia. 

Motion  (by  Mr.  Gillies)  agreed  to  : 

That  the  debate  be  now  adjourned  until  to- 
morrow. 

Convention  adjourned  at  4*47  p.in. 


WEDNESDAY,  11  MARCH,  1891. 


Federal  CoDttitotion  (sixth  day's  debate)— Adjoununent 


The  President  took  the  chair  at  11  a.  m. 
FEDERAL  CONSTITUTION. 

SIXTH   day's  debate. 

Debate  resumed  on  resolutions  proposed 
by  Sir  Henry  Parkes  {vide  page  23). 

Mr.  GILLIES  :  I  do  not  know,  sir, 
whether  it  is  an  advantage  to  appear  early 
or  to  appear  late  in  this  debate.  Perhaps 
there  are  advantages  both  ways.  This  I 
can  say :  that  hon.  gentlemen  who  have 
addressed  themselves  to  the  subject  before 
the  Convention  have  adopted  a  course 
which  I  am  sure  many  of  us  would  often 
like  to  see  adopted  in  our  own  legislatures 
— that  is,  to  make'  it  a  general  rule  to 
have  the  discussions  as  short  as  possible  ; 
and  I  think  we,  to  some  extent,  may 
claim  that  credit  on  the  present  occasion. 
It  is  not  my  intention,  Mr.  President,  to 
discuss  technically  the  resolutions  which 
you  have  submitted.  We  all  take  it  for 
granted  that  the  resolutions  are  submitted 
in  a  general'  form  to  indicate  what  we 
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desire  to  see  as  the  basis  of  a  federal 
constitution,  and  in  that  light  I  view 
the  resolutions  as  generally  indicating 
the  objects  which  we  all  have  in  view. 
I  confess  to  have  been  taken  a  little 
by  surprise  yesterday  when  my  hon. 
friend,  Mr.  Dibbs,  spoke  upon  this  im- 
portant question.  I  trust  I  did  not  do 
him  an  injustice  when  I  thought  that  a 
considerable  poi*tion  of  his  speech  appeared 
to  have  originated  in  a  desire  to  speak 
slightly  from  a  party  point  of  view ;  as  a 
gentleman  who,  although  I  believe  he  is 
desirous  of  seeing  a  federation  of  the  colo- 
nies, yet,  at  the  same  time,  does  not  ap- 
pear to  be  quite  satisfied  with  the  federa- 
tion which  is  offered,  or  which  we  are  likely 
to  accept.  While  he  was  quoting  from  a 
public  journal  here  which  published  some 
articles  and  letters  some  years  ago  upon 
the  subject  of  federation,  he  indicated  that 
it  appeared  to  him,  as  far  as  I  could  gather, 
that  we  were  making  a  mistake  at  the 
present  moment,  because  we  are  proposing 
a  federation  before  we  had  accomplished 
a  customs  union.  Now,  history  is  some- 
times useful ;  but  I  think  ancient  history 
of  that  kind  is  not  at  all  useful  on  the 
present  occasion.  And  I  may  be  per- 
mitted to  remind  the  lion,  gentleman  that 
sentiments  such  as  these  coming  from  him 
at  the  present  time,  appear  to  indicate  that 
he  has  forgotten  the  commission  which  the 
parliament,  of  which  he  is  a  member,  has 
given  to  him  to  appear  at  this  Convention 
to  deal  with  this  question.  May  I  be  per- 
mitted to  remind  him  that  he  holds  a 
commission  to  do  certain  work  1  He  has 
accepted  that  commissibn,  and  yet  he  does 
not  appear  to  be  perfectly  clear  as  to  the 
objects  for  which  the  commission  was  fur- 
nished to  him.  Will  he  allow  me  to 
draw  his  attention  to  a  resolution  passed 
in  the  legislature  of  New  South  Wales 
only  a  very  short  time  ago,  in  which  it 
set  out  the  principles  in  which  it  con- 
curred when  it  granted  the  hon.  member 
{Mr.  Gillies. 


a  commission  along  with  other  hon.  gentle- 
men to  represent  it  in  this  Convention  1 

(1.)  That  this  House  concars  in  the  following 
resolution : — 
(a)  That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  conference,  the 
best  interests  and  the  present  and  fntore 
prosperity  of  the  Australian  colonies  will  be 
promoted  by  an  early  union  nnder  the 
Crown ;  and,  while  fully  recognising  the 
valuable  services  of  members  of  the  Conven' 
lion  of  1883  in  founding  the  Federal  Coancil, 
it  declares  its  opinion  that  the  seven  years 
which  have  since  elapsed  have  developed  the 
national  life  of  Australia  in  population,  in 
wealth,  in  the  discovery  of  resources,  and  in 
self-governing  capacity,  to  an  extent  which 
justifies  the  higher  act,  at  all  times  contem- 
plated, of  the  union  of  these  colonies  under 
one  legislative  and  executive  government, 
on  principles  just  to  the  several  colonies. 

It  also  passed  a  resolution  that  four  mem- 
bers be  appointed  during  the  present  year 
to  act  as 

delegates  to  a  National  Australian  Convention, 
and  be  empowered  to  consider  and  report  upon 
an  adequate  scheme  for  a  federal  constitution  for 
the  Australian  colonies. 

And  among  the  names  of  gentlemen  who 
were  appointed^  on  that  occasion  I  find  the 
name  of  George  Bichard  Dibbs,  Esquire. 
I  should  have  thought,  sir,  that  the  mere 
fact  of  the  hon.  gentleman  having  accepted 
that  commission  to  make  an  effort  to  frame 
an  adequate  scheme  for  a  federal  consti- 
tution would  have  precluded  him  from 
making  the  observation  he  made,  that  we 
were  beginning  at  the  wrong  end ;  because, 
from  what  he  told  us  yesterday,  it  appears 
that  in  his  judgment  we  ought  to  have 
started  by  coming  to  an  agreement  as  to  a 
customs  union  before  ever  we  attempted 
to  frame  a  scheme  for  a  federal  constitu- 
tion. I  think  the  hon.  gentleman  placed 
himself  in  a  false  position  yesterday  when 
he  appeared  to  have  forgotten  the  circum- 
stances in  which  he  is  placed. 

Mr.  Dibbs  :  Did  the  Victorian  Parlia- 
ment pass  a  similar  resolution  ? 

Mr.  GILLIES:  Exactly  similar,  I  believe. 
With  the  exception  of  the  names  of  the  de- 
legates, it  is  verhcUim  et  HteraUim  the  same. 
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Mr.  DiBBS :  Then,  may  I  ask  the  hoiL 
member,  by  way  of  explanation,  whether 
the  delegates  from  Victoria  were  justified 
by  their  commission  in  asking  for  material 
guarantees  with  regard  to  the  fiscal  policy 
of  Victoria  1 

Mr.  GILLIES  :  If  my  hon.  friend  had 
listened  to  what  my  hon.  colleague,  Mr. 
Wrixon,  said  yesterday,  he  would  have 
found  that  he  was  completely  under  a  mis- 
apprehensioa  about  any  such  demand  for 
a  guarantee.  I  would  point  out  to  him 
ibafc  no  proposal  has  been  made  by  the 
Victorian  delegates,  nor  did  the  Parlia- 
ment ask  them  or  require  them  in  any 
way  whatever,  to  insist  upon  any  guaran- 
tee at  all.  But  what  Parliament  called 
upon  them  to  do  was  what  is  stated  in 
the  resolution,  nanaely,  to  go  to  the  Con- 
vention for  the  purpose  of  making  an 
efort  to  frame  an  adequate  scheme  for  a 
federal  parliament  and  a  federal  govern- 
ment. That  is  what  Parliament  asked 
them  to  do,  and  of  course,  having  to  frame 
a  constitution  to  carry  out  that  object, 
that  constitution  must  necessarily  include 
a  variety  of  measures  which  would  require 
to  be  dealt  with  before  it  could  be  pro- 
perly framed. 

Mr.  Deakin  :  "  Just  to  the  several 
colonies  "1 

Mr.  GILLIES  :  And  the  only  question 
that  was  raised  by  any  of  my  colleagues, 
as  far  as  I  understood  them  when  I  heard 
their  speeches  and  understood  them  after 
reading  the  i-eport  of  their  speeches,  was 
this :  that  one  of  the  most  important  ques- 
tions that  would  come  before  the  Conven- 
tion in  the  framing  of  that  constitution 
would  be  the  question  of  customs,  and  that 
<iuestion  is  dealt  with  in  a  very  simple 
manner  in  the  resolutions,  which  you,  Mr. 
President,  have  submitted.  The  resolu- 
tions set  out  first  what  all  the  colonies 
understood — that  one  of  the  true  objects 
of  federation  was  to  enable  the  colonies  to 
join  together,  so  that  there  would  be  the 
p 


most  perfect  freedom  between  them  in 
regard  to  all  articles  passing  to  and  fro. 
Every  one  understood  that  that  would  bo 
necessarily  one  of  the  pi-incipal  objects  that 
would  be  secured  by  federation.  Then 
the  next  question  arose  necessarily  as  con- 
nected with  that,  namely,  that  of  course 
it  would  be  indispensable  that  the  federal 
parliament  should  have  the  power  of  im- 
posing duties  of  customs  in  order,  in  the 
first  place,  to  raise  the  necessary  revenue, 
and  in  the  second  place  to  obtain  duties  on 
articles  introduced  from  abroad.  In  other 
words,  the  question  which  was  raised  was 
whether  it  was  contemplated  by  all  hon. 
members  that  such  a  tariff  would  be  im- 
posed on  all  articles  coming  from  abroad 
as,  at  any  rate,  would  secure  all  the  colo- 
nies which  had  by  means  of  the  imposition 
of  duties  raised  large  sums  of  money,  and 
originated  and  maintained  industries.  That 
question  was  not  raised  merely  by  Vic- 
toria ;  it  has  been  mised  by  several  other 
colonies. 

Mr.  DiBBS :  It  was  raised  by  Mr. 
Deakin  ! 

Mr.  GILLIES :  Victoria  wants  no  more 
guarantee  than  every  other  colony  in  the 
group  desires  to  have.  Victoria  is  in 
this  position :  that  she  can  express  the 
most  confident  hope  that  justice  will  be 
done  to  all  the  colonies  by  the  federal  par- 
liament in  this  respect.  We  have  not 
come  into  this  Convention  for  the  purpose 
of  saying  that  if  we  do  not  get  material 
guarantees  we  refuse  to  join  the  federa- 
tion. The  colony  of  Victoria  makes  no 
such  statement. 

Hon.  JMembers  :  Hear,  hear ! 

Mr.  GILLIES  :  The  colony  of  Victoria 
is  prepared  to  join  the  other  colonies  in 
framing  a  federal  constitution,  and  in 
creating  a  federal  parliament  for  the  pur- 
pose of  accomplishing  great  and  necessary 
federal  work;  otherwise  she  does  not  de- 
sire to  claim  anything  that  the  other  colo- 
nies will  not  claim  and  obtain,     Victoria 
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desires,  as  the  hon.  member,  Mr.  Dibbs,  said 
yesterday,  to  join  hand  in  hand  with  the 
other  colonies  in  creating  a  federal  consti- 
tution, a  federal  parliament,  and  a  federal 
government,  in  the  confident  hope  that 
justice  will  be  done  to  all  the  colonies  in 
the  creation  of  that  federation.  The  hon. 
member  seemed  to  think  that  there  were 
some  proposals  in  these  resolutions  which 
involve  such  serious  difficulties  that  it 
would  not  be  possible  for  him  to  concur  in 
them ;  in  fact,  I  think  he  told  us  that  he 
would  take  care  in  Committee  to  do  all 
that  he  possibly  could  to  take  away  the 
power  proposed  to  be  granted  under  the 
federal  constitution  to  the  federal  parlia- 
ment of  dealing  with  the  very  large  subject 
of  defences.  The  hon.  member  appeared 
to  me  to  think  that  the  object  indicated  in 
these  resolutions  was  to  bring  about  what 
is  known  as  a  standing  army,  which  the 
hon.  member  thought  would  be  a  menace 
to  the  whole  of  the  continent.  Now,  in 
one  sense,  all  the  colonies  have  small 
standing  armies. 

Colonel  Smith  :  There  are  altogether 
31,000  men ! 

Mr.  GILLIES  :  The  people  themselves 
have  undertaken  the  duty  of  creating  such 
a  force  as,  in  their  judgment,  would  be 
sufficient  to  meet  any  foe  that  might  land 
on  these  shores.  There  is  nothing  in  these 
resolutions  that  I  can  see  that  would 
justify  the  statement  that  it  is  contem- 
plated by  any  colony,  or  by  any  group  of 
colonies,  or  by  any  individual,  to  bring 
about  a  standing  army  of  such  a  kind  as 
that  to  which  the  hon.  member  referred — 
a  standing  army  that  might  be  a  menace 
to  the  liberties  of  the  people.  The  people 
themselves  have  created  such  forces  as 
we  have,  it  is  they  who  wUlingly  main- 
tain them,  and  these  resolutions  contem- 
plate no  more  and  no  loss.  It  is  possible 
that  when  you  have  to  consider  the  re- 
port of  Major-General  Edwards  and  the 
reports  of  your  own  officers,  it  may  be 
{Mr.  Gillies, 


found  absolutely  necessary  to  make  some 
slight  addition  to  the  forces  you  already 
have  upon  this  continent,  and  to  pro- 
vide that  those  forces  should  be  under  the 
command  of  some  one  having  the  control 
of  the  whole  of  them.  In  fact,  a  great  deal 
has  been  written  in  the  whole  of  the  colo- 
nies as  to  the  necessity  for  maintaining  a 
federal  force  in  a  proper  and  effectire  con- 
dition, so  that  in  the  event  at  any  future 
time — ^and  I  hope  it  will  be  in  the  distant 
future— of  a  foreign  force  landing  at  any 
point  upon  the  continent,  arraogements 
might  be  made  by  which  a  joint  force 
might  be  concentrated  at  that  point,  and  so 
that  instead  of  separate  defences  we  might 
have  one  united  defence  of  Australia. 
Surely  we  are  not  to  be  told  that,  bccatise 
that  is  in  contemplation,  there  is  at  tbe 
same  time  some  secret  purpose  or  object 
of  depriving  the  people  of  their  rights 
on  any  particular  occasion  when  possibly 
there  may  be  some  great  difference  of 
opinion  on  a  great  public  question.  There 
have  been  no  peoples  in  these  colonies  who 
have  not  enjoyed  the  most  perfect  freedom 
to  express  their  opinions  in  public,  and 
thVough  their  representatives  in  parliament, 
on  any  public  question  of  importance. 
There  has  never  been  any  occasion  when 
such  an  opportunity  has  not  been  given 
to  every  man  in  this  country,  and  bo  free 
and  liberal  are  our  laws  and  public  insti- 
tutions that  it  has  never  been  suggested 
by  any  mortal  upon  this  continent  that 
that  right  should  be  in  any  way  restricted. 
On  the  contrary,  we  all  feel  proud  of  the 
freedom  which  every  one  in  this  country 
enjoys.  It  is  a  freedom  not  surpassed  in 
any  state  in  the  world,  not  even  in  the 
boasted  republic  of  America.  I  venture 
to  say  that  tiiere  is  not  a  colony  in  this 
group  but  is  so  attached  to  its  institutions 
and  its  laws,  and  the  freedom  existing 
under  those  laws,  that  there  need  be  no 
suspicion  of  any  body  of  the  kind  indicated 
by  the  hon.  gentleman  being  created.     It 
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is  possible  that  the  force  now  existing  may 
be  increased  sufficiently  for  the  adequate 
defence  of  the  shores  of  these  colonies 
against  aggression ;  but  I  am  astonished 
that  the  hon.  gentleman  should  for  a  mo- 
ment have  imagined  that  it  was  in  the 
mind  of  any  one  of  the  colonies  to  create  a 
standing  army  of  such  a  character  as 
would  be  a  menace  to  the  liberties  of  the 
people.  Those  liberties  have  been  too 
well  enjoyed  and  too  well  appreciated  to 
permit  of  any  body  of  men,  whether  in  a 
federal  or  in  a  local  parliament,  interfering 
w^itb  them,  and  I  hope  the  hon.  member 
will  release  from  his  mind  any  idea  that 
it  is  contemplated  under  these  resolutions 
to  establish  a  federal  force  or  standing 
army  that  would  in  the  slightest  degree 
interfere  with  our  liberties,  or  that  any  of 
us,  even  in  imagination,  had  that  object  in 
view. 

Mr.  DiBBS :  The  hon.  member  forgets 
tb&t  we  have  heard  other  speeches  de- 
livered in  this  chamber  by  the  mover  of 
these  resolutions ! 

Mr.  GILLIES :  I  have  not  heard  a 
speech  delivered  in  this  chamber  which 
conveyed  the  opinion  or  idea  the  hon. 
member  has  suggested. 

Mr.  DiBBS  :  Not  in  this  Convention  ! 

Mr.  GILLIES  :  I  heard  the  address  of 
the  President,  and  I  confess  I  should  be 
surprised  if  it  were  found  possible  to  con- 
strue any  portion  of  it  as  meaning  an  attack 
upon  the  liberties  of  the  colonies.  To  me 
it  is  utterly  incomprehensible  how  that 
view  could  have  got  into  the  mind  of  the 
hon.  member.  I  can  only  assure  the  hon. 
member — and  I  trust  he  will  see  that  it  is 
so — that  it  is  not  in  any  way  in  contem- 
plation, and  that  it  is  not  expressed  even 
in  the  roost  vague  way  language  can  sug- 
gest, to  give  effect  to  the  idea  he  thought 
proper  to  indicate  yesterday.  I  think  there 
will  be  no  difficulty  in  the  hon.  member  ob- 
taining the  assurance  of  every  member  of  the 
Conv^ition  that  they  have  had  no  such  idea 


in  their  minds,  and  that  they  would  be 
among  the  firat — in  fact,  quite  as  ready  as  in 
the  hon.  gentleman  himself — to  put  their 
foot  down  upon  any  proposition  so  utterly 
intolerable  to  the  feelings  and  views  of  the 
whole  of  the  people  of  these  colonies.  The 
hon.  member  touched  another  point,  and 
since  reading  one  of  the  newspapers  pub- 
lished in  Sydney  this  morning  it  would 
appear  to  me  that  either  he  himself  was 
yesterday  inspired  or  that  he  has  since 
inspired  some  one  else,  because  in  the  news- 
paper to  which  I  refer — and  it  is  a  journal 
which  is  acknowledged  to  feel  very  strongly 
the  importance  of  federation — the  writer 
appears  to  have  followed  the  hon.  member 
in  his  idea  that  we  were  justified  in  taking 
into  consideration  the  question  of  the  seat 
of  the  federal  government  I  thought  yes- 
terday— and  I  trust  the  hon.  member  will 
excuse  me  if  I  am  dealing  with  him  un- 
justly— that  he  was  dealing  rather  hai'shly 
with  us  when  he  said  he  intended  to  throw 
a  bomb-shell  amongst  us.  I  thought  that 
rather  hard,  because  I  could  not  imagine 
what  necessity  could  have  arisen  for  the 
throwing  of  bomb-shells. 

Mr.  MuNRO  ;  The  hon.  member  wants  to 
burst  us  up  ! 

Mr.  GILLIES  :  Of  course  I  assume — 
I  am  bound  to  assume — that  although  the 
hon.  gentleman  may  have  strong  views 
on  the  question  of  federation,  and  can- 
not altogether  agree  with  some  of  the 
views  contained  in  these  resolutions,  yet 
he  is  honestly  anxious  to  bring  about 
a  federation  of  these  colonies  on  terms 
just  to  each  of  them,  and  to  do  so  as  soon 
as  possible.  I  will  take  that  for  granted  ; 
but  I  will  ask  the  hon.  member,  seeing 
that  we  are  all  gathered  together  for  the 
purpose  of  framing  such  a  constitution, 
seeing  that  all  the  colonies  who  sent  us 
hither  believe,  so  far  as  the  expression 
of  their  opinions  is  concerned,  that  the 
time  has  come  when  that  should  be  done, 
how  is  it  that   he  is  anxious  to  throw 
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bombs  amongst  us  1  Of  course,  bombs  are 
unpleasant  things,  and  we  can  only  assume 
that  he  was  prepared  to  throw  bomb-shells 
amongst  us  because  he  desired  to  divide 
us,  and  to  give  us  as  much  trouble  as  pos- 
sible in  coming  to  conclusions.  One  of 
his  bombs  was,  that  we  are  bound  to 
undertake  the  consideration  of  the  ques- 
tion as  to  the  site  of  the  federal  parlia- 
ment and  federal  government.  I  venture 
to  submit  that  that  would  be  a  great  mis- 
take. Our  troubles  are  sufficiently  numer- 
ous at  the  present  time ;  our  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  a  general  agreement  are  suffi- 
ciently great ;  and  we  should  be  regarded 
as  men  without  worldly  experience  if  we 
unnecessarily  at  present  undertook  to  de- 
termine the  site  of  the  federal  parliament 
and  federal  government.  I  believe  there 
is  a  golden  rule  in  the  courts  that  the 
judges  will  not  determine  a  point  which 
they  are  not  necessarily  called  upon  to 
determine  at  once ;  but  they  determine 
the  point  which  comes  foremost,  and  which 
may  settle  the  question  under  considera- 
tion. That  is  an  admirable  rule,  and  in 
this  case  it  would  be  a  golden  rule  to  fol- 
low. I  feel  certain  that  hon.  members 
who  have  the  responsibility  of  considering 
the  important  question  of  the  framing  of 
a  federal  constitution  will  agree  that  they 
are  not  called  upon  to  consider  questions 
that  are  not  now  pressing  upon  their  atten- 
tion. That  that  question  will  have  to  be  con- 
sidered and  determined  by  and-by  there  is 
no  doubt ;  but  I  do  not  think  the  mem- 
bers of  this  Convention  will  be  held  to 
be  cowards,  or  to  be  afraid  to  determine 
that  question  when  the  time  comes.  I  say 
the  time  has  net  come  for  the  settlement 
of  that  question,  and  it  is  a  most  serious 
mistake  for  any  hon.  member  to  attempt 
to  throw  bombs  into  this  Convention  by 
raising  unnecessary  difficulties  in  the  settle- 
ment of  the  questions  we  have  to  consider. 
I  do  not  think,  however  anxious  the  hon. 
member  may  be  for  the  settlement  of  the 
[Mr.  Gillies. 


question  of  the  site  of  the  capital,  tliat  he 
need  press  it  upon  our  attention  ;  because 
we  have  greater  work  before  us,  and  work 
that  must  first  be  attended  to.  The  hon. 
member,  Mr.  Dibbs,  was  also  good  enough 
to  say  that  he  had  the  spirit  of  a  republican. 
I  do  not  know  what  that  is.  I  do  nob  know 
that  if  we  created  a  republic  on  this  conti- 
nent to  morrow  we  could  pas»  any  better 
laws  or  establish  a  better  constitution 
than  the  individual  states  enjoy  at  the 
present  time.  When  I  hear  opinions  ex- 
pressed that  probably  a  republican  form 
of  government  would  -be  very  much  better 
than  any  other  in  these  states,  I  feel  bound 
to  ask  how  can  a  man  come  to  that  con- 
clusion? Is  it  merely  because  he  is  in 
love  with  a  president,  or  that  he  does  not 
like  the  Queen  ?  If  our  form  of  govern- 
ment were  of  a  kind  that  was  disagree- 
able or  distasteful  to  him  or  to  the  people, 
I  could  understand  such  an  opinion.  Great 
changes  in  the  government  of  states  are 
not  brought  about  without  some  reason, 
and  unless  the  hon.  gentleman  desires  we 
should  think  that  he  has  some  substan- 
tial reasons  for  his  desire  to  alter  the  con- 
stitution of  these  states,  I  wonder  why  he 
made  such  a  statement.  It  may  be  that  at 
some  future  time,  perhaps  100  years  hence, 
we  shall  be  an  empire  and  not  a  republic, 
and  we  might  flourish  quite  as  well  under 
an  empire  as  we  should  under  a  republia 
But  I  must  say  that  I  think  the  time  is  not 
approaching,  in  fact  as  far  as  we  can  judge, 
it  is  far  away,  when  this  continent  will  be 
under  a  republican  government.  That  the 
people  will  have  an  opportunity  of  deter- 
mining that  for  themselves  when  the  time 
comes  goes  without  saying.  But  it  does 
not  appear  to  me  to  be  in  the  right  tone 
and  the  right  spirit  to  introduce  such  a 
question  when  we  are  called  upon  to  frame 
a  federal  constitution  for  the  purpose  of  en- 
abling a  number  of  states  to  join  together 
for  doing  higher  work  than  the  individual 
states  can  do  for  themselves.     That  was 
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the  idea  which  was  in  the  minds  of  those 
who,  a  number  of  years  ago,  desired  to  see 
these  colonies  federated.  They  foresaw, 
and,  after  all,  it  was  not  difficult  to  fore- 
see, that  as  these  colonies  were  under 
separate  governments  and  parliaments  they 
would  frame  legislation  which,  instead  of 
uniting  with  bonds  of  affection  the  people 
of  tbese  states  belonging  to  the  same  race, 
professing  the  same  religion,  and  living 
under  one  imperial  government,  would 
have  ike  effect  of  increasing  year  by  year 
the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  joining  in  a 
federal  union.  These  men  were,  therefore, 
extremely  anxious,  even  in  the  earliest 
days,  to  come  to  some  understanding  in 
favour  of  a  great  federal  union.  13  ut 
many  of  the  colonies  had  only  just  then 
obtained  their  constitutions,  and  they  be- 
lieved that  the  time  had  not  come  for 
them  to  join  in  a  larger  union.  Now, 
however,  when  we  are  prepared  to  join  in 
a  larger  union,  we  are  coolly  told,  "What 
is  the  good  ?  In  all  probability  in  a  few 
years  we  shall  be  a  great  republic,  and  we 
shall  then  have  the  whole  of  our  destinies 
in  our  own  hands.  We  can  then  make 
such  laws  as  we  think  proper,  without 
even  consulting  the  Imperial  Government 
or  her  Majesty."  In  my  judgment  such 
remarks  do  not  sound  well  at  the  present 
moment.  We  have  nothing  to  complain 
of.  We  have  no  reason  to  find  fault,  and 
therefore  there  is  no  justification  in  speak- 
ing of  such  a  dissolution  of  the  connection 
between  these  colonies  and  the  empire.  We 
stand  in  close  relationship  to  the  empire, 
and  there  is  nothing  which  we  have  ever 
asked  in  reason  in  modem  times  that  has 
not  been  granted.  Although  it  may  be 
true  that  we  may  look  forward  with  some 
degree  of  certainty  to  the  probability  that 
in  the  distant  future  we  shall  be  a  strong 
nation  :  whether  that  will  be  under  a  re- 
public, or  under  an  empire,  or  under  a 
kingdom,  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  say  at 
the  present  time ;  and  at  the  present  mo- 


ment it  is  not  important  what  that  form 
of  government  will  be.  AH  that  any  coun- 
try looks  forward  to  is  to  be  well  governed. 
The  form  of  government  which  they  think 
best  is  the  form  of  government  which  they 
are  entitled  to  have.  But  so  long  as  we 
have  the  freedom  which  we  enjoy  on  this 
continent,  where  we  can  make  whatever 
laws  we  think  proper  without  interference 
or  direction,  and  so  long  as  we  enjoy  such 
a  constitution  as  we  have,  and  which  is 
one  of  great  elasticity,  I  feel  perfectly  cer- 
tain that  we  need  not  begin  even  to  think  of 
the  foundation  of  a  republic  which  may  exist 
only  in  the  minds  of  men  100  years  hence. 
This  debate  has  turned,  after  preliminary 
observations,  on  the  important  propositions 
contained  in  the  resolutions  of  the  Presi- 
dent. Before  passing  on  to  the  two  im- 
portant questions  that  have  mostly  occu- 
pied the  attention  of  the  Convention  up  to 
the  present,  I  would  venture  to  make  one 
remark,  which  I  think  it  is  important 
should  be  borne  in  mind.  When  a  story 
is  repeated  with  miserable  iteration  it  often 
gathers  force  behind  it  by  its  constant 
utterance,  and  yet  there  may  not  be  a 
word  of  truth  in  it.  It  is  well  that  the 
people  of  this  continent,  and  the  public  of 
this  colony — because  on  this  question  pro- 
bably New  South  Wales  and  one  or  two 
other  colonies  are  most  interested — should 
clearly  understand  the  point  to  which  I  am 
about  to  refer,  namely,  whether  it  is  pro- 
posed in  the  creation  of  a  federal  constitu- 
tion togranttothe  federal  parliament  power 
to  divide  the  states,  to  take  a  portion  of 
territory  from  one  of  them  and  grant 
it  to  some  other  state  ?  Now,  does  any 
hon.  gentleman  in  this  chamber  believe 
that  that  is  contemplated!  It  is  not 
contemplated.  Nobody  has  ever  said  it 
publicly  in  any  way,  and  I  think  it  is  very 
unjust  that  an  insinuation  should  be  thrown 
out  that  under  one  of  the  resolutions  it 
will  be  possible  to  do  what  I  say  was 
never  contemplated,  and  to  which  utterance 
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■was  never  given  by  any  hon.  gentleman  in 
the  Convention.  This  question  is  in  the 
minds  of  many  people  who  are  oppos«^d 
altogether  to  the  establishment  of  federa- 
tion. One  of  the  first  reasons  they  give 
is,  "  Why,  if  New  South  Wales  goes  into 
this  federation,  what  will  happen  1  South 
Australia  is  anxious  to  have  the  silver- 
mines  ;  Victoria  is  anxious  to  go  up  to 
the  Murrumbidgee ;  Queensland  is  anxious 
to  have  some  of  our  lovely  flats."  Now, 
is  not  this  a  pity,  when  we  are  engaged  in 
such  an  important  work,  the  principles  of 
which  were  considered  by  all  the  legisla- 
tures of  this  continent  without  a  syllable 
having  been  hinted  on  that  subject,  or, 
if  hinted,  always  disallowed,  and  without  a 
syllable  or  a  hint  being  contained  in  these 
resolutions,  where,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  de- 
liberately set  out  that  all  the  rights  now  pos- 
sessed by  the  various  colonies  entering  the 
union  are  to  be  preserved,  exceptsuch  as  may 
be  necessary  to  hand  over  to  the  federal 
parliament.  And  to  hand  over  in  what 
way  ?  To  hand  over,  not  generally,  not 
using  general  language  that  might  take  in 
a  whole  host  of  things  that  people  did  not 
intend  ;  but  using  language  so  specific  that 
only  for  the  purposes  of  federation,  and  no 
other,  shall  these  lands  be  taken,  and  then 
only  small  pieces,  and  with  the  consent  of 
the  state  parliament.  When  we  are  told 
in  this  way  that  our  objects  are  very  deep 
and  profound,  but  cunningly  veiled  and 
concealed — that  we  desire  no  less  than  to 
take  a  large  portion  of  the  territory  of 
New  South  Wales — I  say  it  is  not  fair,  it 
is  not  just,  that  any  gentle  man  should,  even 
by  the  use  of  language,  mistakenly  create 
the  idea  that  such  is  the  intention  under- 
lying the  resolution,  and  the  intention  in 
the  minds  of  members  of  this  Convention. 
It  is  well  thatwherever  necessary  we  should 
emphasise  the  fact  that  the  idea  to  which  I 
have  referred  is  a  mistake, and  that  no  such 
thing  was  ever  contemplated.  I  now  come 
to  the  two  questions  involved  in  the  reso- 
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lutions  which  have  formed  the  principal 
subject  of  debate.  I  did  not  originally 
imagine  that  there  would  be  so  much  made 
of  them.  I  did  not  think  they  indicated 
the  trouble  which  is  in  the  minds  of  some 
hon.  members,  and  J  will  tell  the  Conven- 
tion why.  I  understood  that  the  colonies 
represented  here  came  together  in  good 
faith ;  that,  joining  together  for  the  purpose 
of  doing  a  great  and  good  work  which 
they  could  not  do  individually,  they  came 
to  this  Convention  in  the  most  [lerfictgood 
faith  and  trust,  and  in  the  belief  that  there 
was  no  idea  of  any  two  or  three  colonies 
being  able  to  join  together  for  the  purpose 
of  overreaching  them  when  they  had  be- 
come federated.  Yet  there  is  a  notion  that 
this  is  the  very  result  that  may  be  brought 
about,  unless  something  is  done  to  prevent 
it.  For  the  first  time,  we  are  asked  de- 
liberately on  this  continent  to  enter  into  a 
totally  new  state  of  things  with  reference 
to  the  powers  of  two  houses  of  parliament. 
Under  the  proposed  constitution  it  is  in- 
tended to  create  a  senate  and  a  house  of 
representatives.  You,  sir,  I  think,  follow 
not  only  the  track — but  the  beaten  track 
— we  have  ever  understood  since  we  have 
been  under  responsible  government,  that 
the  powers  of  the  two  houses  of  legislature^ 
the  senate  and  the  house  of  representa- 
tives, should  be  absolutely  equal  in  all  re- 
spects but  one,  and  the  reason  of  that  excei> 
tion  is  this :  that  two  houses  cannot  do  all 
the  same  work.  I  thought  that  principle 
was  so  well  recognised  that  there  would  be 
very  great  difficulty  indeed  in  raising  any 
opposition  to  it,  and  instead  of  appealing 
to  imagination  and  sentiment,  I  desire  to 
appeal  to  experience.  I  desire  to  appeal 
to  all  the  experience  the  Imperial  Parlia- 
ment has  had,  and  to  all  the  experience 
the  people  of  the  colonies  have  had  on  this 
point.  But  for  the  explanation  which 
some  gentlemen  have  given  who  contend 
for  what  are  called  state  rights,  I  should 
have  imagined  that  state  rights  meant  that 
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they  muat  watch  carefully  over  all  powers 
taken  away  from  indiTidual  states,  and 
granted  to  the  federal  parliament.  That 
is  what  I  consider  to  be  the  protection 
of  state  rights.  We  all  know  what  rights 
tbQ  states  have,  and  if  it  were  proposed  to 
hand  over  certain  of  these  state  rights  to 
the  new  parliament  to  be  created  under 
federation,  then  I  could  understand  that 
the  states  would  question  every  one  of  those 
rights,  and  search  keenly  and  closely  to 
see  that  they  would  be  dealt  justly  by — 
to  see,  in  fact,  that  rights  that  they  have 
now  the  opportunity  of  exercising  should 
not  be  taken  away,  unless  they  and  all  of 
us  were  satisfied  that  they  were  taken 
for  federation  purposes  alone,  and  that  it 
was  indispensably  necessary,  in  order  to 
carry  oat  oar  proposals  in  the  interests  of 
the  whole  people,  that  those  rights  should 
be  taken  away  for  the  purpose  of  secur- 
ing the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest  num- 
ber. But  now  we  are  told  that  the  rights 
of  the  states  may  be  jeopai-dised  unless  the 
senate  has  the  same  power  as  the  house 
of  representatives  to  deal  with  all  bills  with 
the  exception  of  money  bills,  and  the  only 
thing  that  has  not  yet  been  asked  for 
is  ihe  power  of  initiation.  Now,  I  am 
going  to  ask  in  a  minute  why  it  is  that  the 
power  of  initiation  should  not  be  given  % 
But  before  we  enter  briefly  upon  that 
question,  we  must  bear  this  in  mind,  that 
the  powers  that  it  is  proposed  should  be 
given  to  the  federal  parliament  are  reduced 
to  the  smallest  possible  compass,  with  the 
object  of  not  disturbing  in  the  slightest 
degree  the  right  to  legislate  on  all  subjects 
which  has  been  granted  to  the  several  par- 
liaments throughout  this  continent.  We 
disturb  that  power  as  little  as  possible; 
and  the  range  of  the  subjects  which  the 
states  will  have  to  discuss  and  determine 
is  scarcely  interfered  with,  and  not  inter- 
fered with  in  any  degree  that  will  affect 
their  legal  rights  and  interests.  Keeping 
that  in  view,  I  should  like  to  know  in 


what  way  the  federal  parliament,  by  con- 
tinuing the  practice  of  the  English  Con- 
stitution with  reference  to  money  bills,  can 
seriously  or  in  any  way  injure  the  par- 
ticular states,  because  their  representatives 
in  the  senate  liave  not  the  i)ower  to  amend 
those  bills?  There  are  only  a  very  few  bills, 
as  you,  sir,  and  every  hon.  member  present, 
must  know,  of  the  nature  and  character  of 
money  bills.  There  is,  of  course,  an  annual 
appropriation  bill,  which  deals,  or  is  sup- 
posed to  deal,  only  with  the  expenditure 
of  the  year,  and  with  nothing  else.  It  is 
not  expected  to  deal  with  any  new  prin- 
ciples at  all,  nor  with  the  im|x>sition  of 
expenditure  of  a  totally  new  character  of 
which  parliament  has  not  heard  before. 
It  is  simply  expected  to  deal  with  the  ex- 
penditure for  the  year,  and  it  is  intro- 
duced year  by  year,  and,  taking  the  many 
years'  experience  of  the  various  states  all 
round,  I  may  say  that  upon  the  whole 
they  have  generally  kept  within  the  limits 
in  regard  to  appropriation  bills,  and  in 
cases  where  there  has  been  serious  disturb- 
ances between  the  two  branches  of  the 
legislature,  I  undertake  to  say  that  it  has 
been  felt  that  they  have  arisen  from  the 
absence  of  proper  care  to  keep  the  pro- 
visions of  the  appropriation  bill  within  the 
due  limits  of  the  expenditure  of  the  year. 
Both  branches  of  the  legislature  in  our 
colony  and  in  the  other  colonies  feel  that 
the  interests  of  the  people  are  best  pro- 
moted by  harmony,  not  by  disagreement, 
and  that  brings  about  an  anxiety  that  both 
houses  should  never  come  to  loggerheads 
on  any  financial  question  at  all,  if  it  can 
be  avoided. 

Mr.  DiBBS  :  If  it  can  be  avoided  I 
Mr.  GILLIES ;  There  is  no  difficulty  in 
avoiding  it,  as  I  will  show  in  a  minute  or 
two.  The  imposition  of  taxation  and  cus- 
toms duties  is,  of  course,  a  matter  of  great 
importance;  but  all  proposals  of  that 
nature  should  be  dealt  with  in  separate 
measures,  so  that  the  second  branch  of  the 
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legislature — in  this  case  the  senate — would 
not  be  prevented  from  expressing  its  most 
clear  and  deliberate  opinion  upon  any  pro- 
posal submitted  to  it  with  reference  to 
direct  taxation.  This  subject  was  referred 
to  by  my  hon.  colleague  yesterday,  and  by 
the  hon.  member,  Mr.  Play  ford,  and,  with 
great  respect  to  the  opinions  of  many 
hon.  members,  I  should  have  been  glad  if 
they  had  made  an  effort  to  answer  the 
latter  hon.  gentleman.  But  his  speech  ap- 
pears to  have  been  passed  over  without  a 
word  of  comment,  though  I  venture  to 
say  that  the  rule  which  he  laid  down 
contained  the  absolutely  true  and  perfect 
principle  that  has  been  followed  by  the 
House  of  Commons  for  centuries,  namely, 
that  where  you  have  to  deal  with  a  great 
and  important  measure  of  taxation,  the. 
question  ought  tobesubmitted  in  a  separate 
bill  to  the  second  branch  of  the  legislature. 
It  is  as  much  intended  by  the  Constitution 
that  that  body  should  consider  questions  of 
public  policy,  as  that  the  lower  house  should, 
because  they  speak  for  the  people;  and  with 
reference  to  the  Legislative  Council  of  Vic- 
toria, they  now  represent  a  very  powerful 
body  of  electors — nearly  as  large  a  number 
of  electors  as  the  Legislative  Assembly  re- 
present. They  are  elected  on  a  suflfrage  that 
is  really  very  low,  with  a  small  qualification, 
and  they  represent  a  very  large  number  of 
persons.  All  questions  of  principle  should 
be  discussed  between  the  two  houses  with 
the  most  perfect  freedom.  When  an  im- 
portant question  of  taxation,  involving 
some  great  principle  is  passed  by  the  popu- 
lar branch  of  the  legislature,  it  ought  to 
go  in  a  separate  bill  to  the  other  house,  to 
allow  the  most  perfect  freedom  of  discus- 
bion  there,  and  to  give  it  the  most  ample 
power  to  deal  with  the  measure,  though  it 
could  only  be  dealt  with  in  the  way  of 
acceptance  or  of  rejection. 

Mr.  Bird  :  That  is  not  ample  power  ! 

Mr.  GILLIES:  I  consider  that  it  is 
ample    power ;   because    experience    has 
[Mr.  Gillies. 


shown  us  that,  if  we  are  going  ^to  discuss 
great  questions  of  principle,  and  to  thrash 
them  out  in  detail,  it  is  next  to  impossible 
to  come  to  an  agreement  without  wasting 
a  great  deal  of  public  time,  and  perhaps 
no  agreement  at  all  can  be  come  to.  But 
there  is  a  distinction  to  be  drawn.  Sup- 
pose an  income-tax' were  proposed,  what 
would  be  done  is  this  :  the  principle  of 
the  income-tax  would  be  laid  down,  and 
then  a  bill  to  carry  out  the  tax  would  be  in- 
troduced separately,  setting  out  the  whole 
of  the  details  of  the  proposal,  and  the 
second  branch  of  the  legislature  would  not 
be  precluded  from  dealing  with  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  measure  by  rejection  if  it  thougbt 
proper  on  the  question  of  policy,  or  from  d  eal- 
ing  with  the  matter  in  every  detail.  In  all 
the  colonies  it  has  been  found  that  where 
these  questions  have  to  be  dealt  with  it  is 
infinitely  better  not  to  complicate  them  by 
putting  several  in  the  same  bill,  but  to 
send  them  up  in  separate  bills.  And  I 
think  the  piX)posal  which  emanated  from 
the  hon.  member,  Mr.  Play  ford,  and  which 
was  discussed  elsewhere,  would  remove 
any  imaginary  difficulty  that  might  lie  in 
the  way  of  the  senate  in  dealing  with  ques- 
tions of  this  kind.  One  serious  difficulty, 
however,  was  raised,  and  I  am  sorry  to 
say  that  after  my  hon.  friend,  the  Premier 
of  South  Australia,  explained  the  point  to 
which  I  have  referred,  he  projwunded  this 
conundrum  :  what  would  happen  if  two 
of  the  larger  colonies  or  states  joined  to- 
gether for  the  purpose  of  what  ?  One  hon, 
member  said  "  plundering,"  another  said 
"riding  rough-shod"  over  the  smaller 
states.  Kow,  I  would  ask  what  is  tlie 
origin  of  these  expressions?  Does  any 
one  mean  to  say  that  any  two  of  the 
colonies  would  join  together  for  the  pur- 
pose of  plundering  the  other  four  1  I  re- 
gret to  think  that  such  an  idea  should 
enter  their  minds.  I  do  not  think  that  any 
of  the  colonies  would  think  of  doing  such 
a  thing ;  in  fact  it  would  tend  to  the  crea- 
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tion  of  a  greater  amount  of  bad  blood  than 
one  can   imagine ;  and   unless  a  govern- 
ment had  lost  their  senses,  and  were  en- 
titled to   be  sent  to  Yarra  Bend,  they 
would  not  humilate  themselves  by  sub- 
mitting proposals  on  behalf  of  one  or  two 
colonies,    which   would   be  the  means  of 
riding  rough-shod  over  other  colonies.  One 
cannot  conceive  of  men  occupying  a  dis- 
tinguished position,  and  a  house  of  repre- 
sentatives, 80  lost  to  every  notion  of  pro- 
priety, that  they  would  be  prepared,  merely 
for  the  sake  of  a  little  personal  aggran- 
disement, to  adopt  a  course  of  that  kind — 
a  coarse  which  would  humiliate  them  in  the 
eyes  of  all  decent,  thinking  men  through- 
out this  continent  and  elsewhere.  I  cannot 
conceive  that;  in  fact,  I  will  not  argue  the 
matter  upon  that  ground.  I  have  mentioned 
that  there  has  been  no  attempt  on  the  part 
of  any  hon.  member  to  seek,  on  behalf  of 
the   senate,  for  the  power  of  initiation. 
May  I  ask  why  ?     May  I  ask  upon  what 
principle,  if  the  |K)wer  of  amendment  is  to 
be  taken  as  representing  justice   to  the 
states,  they  do  not  ask  for  the  right  of 
initiation  1     They  are  to  be  equal  in  every 
respect.    What  harm  would  be  done  by 
tbeir  asking  for  the  right  of  initiation,  be- 
cause the  right  of  amendment,  and  even 
the  i-ight  of  rejection,  sometimes  involves 
a  great  deal  more  than  one  may  think. 
The  right  of  amendment  may,  of  course, 
involve  your  being  landed  straight  off  in  a 
sea  of  trouble,  because,  as  the  hon.  member, 
Mr.  Playf ord,  has  pointed  out,  the  idea  of 
the  senate  amending  a  customs  bill,  is — it 
goes  without  saying — practically  impossi- 
ble.    I  can  understand,  as  eveiy  one  can 
understand,  that  two  legislatures,  if  they  are 
by  any  possibility  to  work  harmoniously  to- 
gether, must  be  reasonable,  otherwise  legis- 
lation is   impossible^  because  the  second 
branch  of  the  legislature  has  the  right  to 
reject  any  bill  which  may  be  sent  from  the 
first  branch  of  the  legislature,  and  the  first 
branch  has  the  legally  constituted  right  to 


reject  any  bill  which  may  be  sent  from  the 
senate.  Therefore,  unless  they  are  willing 
to  bo  reasonable,  you  absolutely  stick  in 
legislation;  you  absolutely  stick  and  cannot 
get  ahead.  The  real  reason  of  the  possi- 
bility of  two  houses  of  parliament  working 
together,  is  the  fact  that  they  bring  to  the 
consideration  of  various  questions,  not  the 
ideaof  peraonal  squabbles  or  personal  power, 
but  the  idea  that  they  both  represent  the 
people,  and  it  therefore  becomes  them  to  be 
careful  ns  to  the  manner  in  which  they 
make  proposals,  and  as  to  the  manner  in 
which  Ihey  amend  them.  It  is  only  by  an 
anxious  desire  on  their  part  to  do  the  right 
thing,  and  by  the  wise  and  discriminate  ex- 
ercise of  the  power  possessed  by  each  branch 
of  the  legislature,  that  it  is  at  all  possible 
to  get  any  legislation  through  parliament. 
You,  Mr.  President,  know  that  as  well  as 
any  man  in  this  community.  I  would  like 
to  know  how  it  is  that  those  gentlemen  who 
claim  the  right  of  amendment  have  never 
for  a  second  thought  of  asking  for  the  right 
of  initiation  ]  Should  I  tell  them  why  ? 
I  think  that  the  popular  branch  of  the 
legislature  not  only  is  the  necessary 
houso  to  initiate  legislation  with  refer- 
ence to  money  bills,  but  with  reference 
to  finance  generally.  It  is  because  they 
are  nearer  the  people ;  they  are  more 
truly  representative  of  the  people ;  and 
the  people  look  to  them  with  more  confi- 
dence, as  their  direct  representatives,  than 
they  would  look  to  the  best  senate  you 
could  create.  I  have  said  that  the  house 
of  representatives,  the  popular  branch  of 
the  legislature,  is  more  in  immediate  con- 
tact with  the  people,  and  we  have  known 
that  to  our  cost.  Every  hon.  gentleman 
present  has  known  it.  Why,  the  popular 
branch  of  the  legislature  can  be  dissolved. 
Sometimes  it  can  be  dissolved  if  it  dis- 
agrees with  ministers ;  sometimes  it  can  be 
dissolved  if  it  creates  some  difiiculties, 
even  though  they  may  not  be  of  a  strong 
character,  in  the  house  itself.     We  know 
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of  a  celebrated  occasion  on  which  things 
came  to  such  a  pass  that  a  minister  said 
to  a  governor  that  he  thought,  altliough  ho 
had  obtained  large  maj6ritiesin  Parliament 
from  time  to  time,  and  had  always  defeated 
his  opponents,  jet  the  state  of  the  popular 
branch  of  the  legislature  was  such  that  there 
ought  to  be  a  dissolution ;  and  he  got  a 
dissolution.  I  say  that  the  house  of  repre- 
sentatives is  nearer  the  people,  and  is  more 
anxious,  not  only  to  do  the  right  thing, 
but>  as  we  know,  to  conciliate  the  people. 
Parliament  has  often  been  dissolved  when 
difficulties  have  arisen  through  ministers 
not  being  supported,  or  through  difficulties 
having  arisen  with  the  second  branch  of 
the  legislature.  The  house  of  representa- 
tives, therefore,  have  a  closer  and  more 
intimate  relation  with  the  people  it  repre- 
sents than  has  the  second  chamber  with 
the  whole  of  the  people.  I  could  under- 
stand that  if  the  senate  were  placed  in  the 
same  position  as  the  popular  branch  of  the 
legislature  they  might  claim  the  right  to 
initiate  money  bills,  and  to  amend  them 
too;  because  if  the  power  of  dissolution, 
of  sending  the  senate  to  their  constituents 
from  time  to  time,  existed,  we  should  have 
a  different  state  of  things  in  the  country 
from  what  we  have  at  the  present  time. 
Not  but  what  I  acknowledge  openly  that 
the  second  branch  of  the  legislature  is,  no 
doubt,  as  much  governed  by  what  it  be- 
lieves to  be  its  public  duty  as  is  the  first 
branch  of  the  legislature.  We  all  know, 
however,  that  pei'sons  are  naturally  very 
strongly  influenced  by  their  immediate 
surroundings,  and  if  it  is  put  to  a  body  of 
gentlemen  representing  any  legislature, 
**  You  must  either  pass  this  bill  or  go  to 
your  constituents,"  they  will  unquestion- 
ably satisfy  themselves  whether  they  are 
bound  in  the  public  interest,  and  in  the 
interest  of  their  constituents,  to  reject  the 
bill  or  go  to  their  constituents.  I  believe 
that  if  they  are  perfectly  satisfied  that  good, 
broad,  public  grounds  exist  for  their  doing 
[i/r.  GiUies. 


80,  they  will  be  prepared  to  reject  it  and  go 
to  their  constituents.  That  may  not  be  a 
bad  thing.  I  am  now,  however,  speaking 
of  the  powers  of  the  popular  branch  of  the 
legislature  which  were  granted  in  refer- 
ence to  money  bill&  There  are  some  slight 
distinctions  between  some  of  the  ccmstita- 
tions  of  the  various  colonies ;  but  there  are 
not  many.  There  is  one,  for  instance, 
which  one  of  the  hon.  members  for  Tas- 
mania and  myself  have  been  looking  inta 
In  Tasmania  the  Upper  House  claims  the 
right,  and  they  have  exercised  it  for  many 
years,  of  amending  money  bills.  Their 
contention  is  based  upon  one  thing,  which 
is  not  contained  either  in  the  Constitution 
of  New  South  Wales  or  in  that  of  Vic- 
toria, and  it  is  this:  The  present  two 
houses  wei-e  formed  from  one  house,  and 
a  provision  in  the  Constitution  Act  sets 
out  that  the  two  houses  shall  have  all  the 
powers  and  privileges  which  the  Legisla- 
tive Council  had.  Henoe  it  is  contended 
that,  as  the  Legislative  Council  formerly 
had  the  nght  both  to  initiate  and  to  amend 
money  bills,  and  as  the  power  of  initiation 
only  has  been  taken  away,  the  right  of 
amendment  remains,  and  has  been  exer- 
cised ever  since. ,  That  is  a  different  state 
of  things  from  what  prevails  elsewhere  in 
the  colonies.  I  am  not  going  to  discuss 
it  now,  for  it  would  be  out  of  place  to 
cast  a  reflection  which  there  is  no  occa- 
sion to  cast,  and  for  doing  which  I  do  not 
feel  that  I  have  any  justification ;  but  I 
venture  to  think  that  if  they,  like  Vic- 
toria and  some  of  the  other  colonies,  had  a 
new  constitution  granted  to  them,  in  all 
probability  that  j>ower  would  not  be  re- 
tained. At  any  rate,  after  more  careful 
consideration,  it  was  thought  wise  to  place 
the  power  not  only  of  initiation,  but  also 
of  amendment  when  a  money  biU  was  intro- 
duced, in  the  hands  of  the  popular  branch 
of  the  legislature,  and  the  Constitution  abso- 
lutely provides,  in  the  case  of  Victoria,  that 
the  power  of  initiation  shall  rest  with  the 
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Legislatire  AAsemblj,  and  that  the  ])Ower 
of  rejection,  but  not  the  power  of  amend- 
ment, shall  rest  with  the  LegisUttive  Coun- 
cil 

Mr.  GrOSDOX :  But  there  is  no  analogy 
between  oar  upper  houses  and  the  council 
of  states! 

Mr.  OILLIES  :  That  is  a  great  mistake. 
I  think  tl&ere  is  a  great  analogy. 

Mr.  Gordon  :  The  hon.  member  is  ar- 
guing on  wrong  premises  altogether  ! 

Mr.  GILLIES :  I  do  not  think  that  I 
am  arguing  on  wrong  premises.  Each  of 
the  prfsent  states  has  two  houses  of  par- 
liaments For  the  reasons  that  I  have  men- 
tioned, full  powers  are  given  to  the  second 
branch  of  the  legislature,  with  the  one  ex- 
ception that  I  have  mentioned. 

Mr.  Gordon:  They  both  represent  a 
homogeneous  state  ! 

Mr.  GILLIES  :  The  Legislative  Coun- 
cil in  each  of  our  colonies — in  Victoria — 
represents  a  homogeneous  state  as  perfect 
a=)  you  can  imagine  a  state  to  be ;  in  fact, 
p^'rhaps  a  little  more  perfect  than  the  new 
federal  parliament  that  we  are  going  to 
create — at  any  rate,  quite  as  perfect. 
Mr.  Bird  :  It  represents  a  class  ! 
Mr.  GILLIES  :  I  have  pointed  out  that 
tlie  legislative  Council  of  Victoria  repre- 
ii -nts  the  whole  people.  I  do  not  know 
\vhat  the  hon.  member  means  by  a  class. 
Mr.  Bird  :  A  property  class  ! 
Mr.  GILLIES :  A  property  class !  Every 
man  in  these  colonies,  I  am  glad  to  say, 
is  a  propertied  man.  I  believe  that  you  can- 
iiot  go  to  any  part  of  the  world  where  there 
i3  such  a  large  proportion  of  the  popula- 
tion whohave  gotsomething.  Youcannotgo 
down  the  street  without  seeing  every  one 
\  retiy  well  dressed.  Of  course  there  are 
occasions  in  every  great  city  when  a  cer- 
tain number  of  persons  are  unable  to  obtain 
work;  but  I  venture  to  say  that  every  hard- 
working, determined,  sober-minded,  honest 
man  can  throughout  the  greater  portion  of 
the  year  get  work.     At  any  rate,  one  thing 


we  can  say.  Of  course  this  is  a  divergence, 
I  am  sorry  to  say ;  bat,  seeing  the  charac- 
ter of  the  interruption,  I  do  not  know  that 
it  is  an  improper  divergence.  If  the  hon. 
gentleman  who  made  the  interjection  thinks 
proper  to  look  over  the  statistics  of  the 
colonias,  he  will  find  that  in  all  the  colonies 
there  are  large  sums  of  money  in  the  sav- 
ings banks,  and  in  the  various  institutions 
where  the  people  can  lodge  their  money 
and  get  a  considerable  amount  of  interest. 
Considering  how  we  came  here — and  we 
all  came  here  to  do  the  best  for  ourselves — 
I  suppose  that  none  of  us  were  great  pluto- 
crats— we  did  not  bring  any  mountains  of 
gold  with  lis,  but  came  here  to  seek  for  it — 
and  taking  into  account  the  circumstances 
of  the  colonies,  the  amount  of  wealth  ac- 
cumulated in  those  institutions  which,  to 
a  great  extent,  represent  the  working- 
classes,  is  something  marvellous  ;  and  to  at- 
tempt to  make  a  distinction  between  what 
some  people  call  the  working-classes  and 
others,  I  do  not  think  can  be  done.  There 
are  a  few  people  who,  through  hard  work, 
thrift,  and  good  o])portunities,  have  ac- 
quired great  wealth,  a  fact  to  which  I  have 
no  objection,  and  am  sure  that  everybody 
would  like  to  see  everybody  else  in  a  com- 
fortable position ;  but  as  to  talking  about 
the  working-classes  as  contradistinguished 
from  any  other  classes  in  the  state,  I  ven- 
ture to  say  that  we  are  all  members  of  the 
workingclasses — the  hon.  gentleman  him- 
self is  a  member  of  the  working-classes — 
and  to  create  such  distinctions  is  quite 
unnecessary.  I  pointed  out  that  in  Vic- 
toria the  suffrage  is  so  low  that  the  great 
body  of  the  working-men — I  mean  men 
who  work  every  day  with  their  hands, 
tradesmen  and  others — have  votes  for  the 
Legislative  Council,  and  the  members  of  the 
council  see  that  they  are  under  a  great  re- 
sponsibility in  representing  such  a  large 
constituency.  I  see  no  distinction  between 
the  position  of  the  two  houses  in  a  state  and 
the  position  which  the  two  houses  will  occupy 
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in  the  federal  parliament.  Even  assuming 
that  some  of  the  states  are  very  naughty, 
how  is  it  practicable  for  a  few  of  those  states 
to  join  together  for  the  purpose  of  plunder- 
ing another  state?  I  am  taking  for  granted, 
as  I  must,  that  those  who  will  be  members 
of  that  senate  will  be  men  who  will  not  be 
driven,  but  who  will  decline  to  be  parties 
to  the  plundering  of  other  states,  if  that 
should  be  attempted  by  bigger  states.  It 
is  imagined  that  this  will  be  done  unless 
power  is  given  to  the  senate  to  amend 
money  bills.  What  are  they  to  do  ]  The 
proposal  here  is  that  each  state  is  to  return 
to  the  senate  an  equal  number  of  repre- 
sentatives. How  will  that  stand  ?  On 
this  continent — not  speaking  of  New  Zea- 
land, but  including  Tasmania — there  will 
be  six  states,  each  returning  an  equal  num- 
ber of  members.  The  two  larger  states — 
the  two  states  that  will  represent  2,250,000 
people,  will  return  half  the  number  that 
the  other  four  states  will  return,  although 
not  numbering  one-third  of  their  popula- 
tion. What  are  we  to  say  about  that  1 
Are  we  to  conclude  that  the  smaller  states 
being  represented  in  the  senate  by  double 
the  number  of  members  representing  the 
larger  states,  will  allow  the  larger  states 
to  swindle  the  smaller  ones,  or  are  we 
to  turn  round  and  suppose  another  thing  ? 
Are  we  to  assume  that,  being  represented  in 
the  senate  by  two  to  one,  it  is  possible  that 
the  smaller  states  would  send  representa- 
tives to  the  senate  to  eat  up  the  bigger 
states?  Am  I  to  imagine  that?  I  do  not 
imagine  that  at  all.  I  believe  they  will 
go  hand  in  hand  in  an  honest  desire  to 
serve  the  states  on  the  continent  within 
their  limits  of  legislation — they  cannot  go 
outside  them — and  seeing  that  their  limits 
would  be  comparatively  small,  I  say  that 
it  is  the  beginning  of  an  injustice  to  in- 
sinuate that,  although  the  senate  would 
perhaps  have  power  to  do  lots  of  mischief 
to  the  larger  states,  they  would  think 
of  doing  it  In  all  legislation,  whether  it 
[Mr.  Gillies. 


be  general  or  financial,  who  has  to  l>ear 
the  brunt  ?  I  will  suppose  that  a  particu- 
lar tax  is  proposed,  and  tliat  after  being 
passed  by  the  house  of  representatives  it 
goes  to  the  senate,  the  majority  of  the 
members  there  representing  probably,  as  in- 
dicated, the  smaller  states.  Do  you  mean 
to  tell  me,  Mr.  President,  that  you  would 
be  of  opinion  that  the  smaller  states  would 
reject  a  proposal  of  taxation,  of  which  tliey 
in  the  abstract  approved,  because  it  afiect^d 
their  people  ?  Why,  it  would  affect  the 
larger  states  more  than  it  affected  the 
smaller  ones.  Who  is  to  find  tlie  great 
proportion  of  the  money  ?  Is  it  not  the 
larger  states  ?  Does  any  one  mean  to  teil 
me  that  in  the  house  of  representatives  the 
larger  states,  by  their  representatives, 
would  think  of  imposing  taxation  of  a 
character  that  would  not  be  justifiable,  and 
would  not  be  approved  in  the  face  of  the 
knowledge  that  it  would  be  their  own 
people  who  would  pay  nearly  all  of  it, 
three-fourths  of  it  any  way  ?  Surely  that 
is  not  a  reasonable  contention.  Seeing  that 
the  distribution  of  taxation  would  be  equal 
in  all  the  colonies,  then  those  who  are  in 
the  greatest  majority,  of  coui-se,  must  con- 
tribute the  largest  amount ;  so  that  you 
have  a  perfect  security  that  those  who  re- 
present the  larger  states  in  the  house  of 
representatives  will  be  no  parties  to  fleec- 
ing their  own  people,  simply  because  they 
have  a  sort  of  idea  that  one  of  the  smaller 
states  would  not  like  to  be  subjected  to  this 
taxation  at  all. 

Mr.  Gordon  :  Have  wo  the  same  guai^n- 
tee  as  to  the  expenditure  of  the  money  1 

Mr.  GILLIES  :  I  hope  so.  I  am  glad 
the  hon.  member  has  reminded  me  of  the 
point,  as  I  was  going  to  pass  it  over.  The 
federal  parliament  will  have  the  power  of 
imposing  certain  taxation.  An  illustration 
was  given — an  unfortunate  one,  I  tliink — 
by  the  hon.  and  learned  members,  Sir  Samuel 
Griffith  and  Mr.  Barton,  who  both  touched 
the  question  raised  by  the  hon.  member 
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behind  me.  The  one  said  it  was  quite 
possible  that  some  taxation  would  be  pro- 
posed that  would  meet  with  the  strong  op- 
position and  disapproval  of  some  of  the 
small  colonieSb  Well,  as  I  said,  the  answer 
to  that  is  that  no  tax  which  meets  with  any 
very  strong  disapproval  will  be  proposed 
at  all,  for  the  simple  reason  that  no  people 
like  to  be  taxed  if  they  can  help  it.  It  is 
only  upon  urgent  necessity  that  a  tax  will 
be  imposed.  For  instance,  as  was  remarked, 
take  a  proposal  to  increase  the  federal  force. 
I  will  assume  that  it  is  sent  to  the  senate 
in  a  separate  bilL  The  senate  will  be  in  a 
position  to  say  whether  they  think  it  is 
necessary  to  increase  the  federal  force  to 
the  extent  proposed,  or  whether  it  should 
l>e  increased  at  alL  It  could  reject  the 
bUl. 

Mr.  Abbott  :  Would  it  not  be  in  the 
.appropriation  bill  1 

Mr.  GILLIES  :  Certainly  not. 

Mr.  Abbott  :  That  is  not  the  case  here  ! 

Mr.  GILLIES :  That  would  be  a  bill  con- 
taining a  distinct  enunciation  of  a  principle. 
I  am  quite  aware  that  sometimes  increases 
in  the  forces  are  proposed  in  the  annual 
appropriation  bill ;  but  they  have  first 
been  started  by  bills  regulating  the  forces. 
In  order  that  there  might  be  no  doubt  on 
the  subject^  clauses  might  be  inserted  in 
oar  Constitution  Act  which  would  tie  the 
hands  of  parlianient  and  of  ministers  down 
to  seeing  that  proposals  of  that  character, 
and  all  proposals  containing  important 
principles,  and  creating  a  new  departure 
should  be  sent  up  to  the  second  branch  of 
the  legislature  in  separate  bills.  But  take 
other  cases.  We  know,  Mr.  President — it 
Ls  in  your  knowledge  and  in  mine — that 
there  are  a  number  of  cases  in  which  large 
expenditure  is  proposed.  For  instance, 
some  colonies  have  the  advantage  of  look- 
ing forward  to  the  defence  of  King  George's 
Sound  j  others  have  the  advantage  of  look- 
ing forward  to  the  defence  of  Hobart; 
others  have  the  advantage  of  looking  for- 


ward to  the  defence  of  Thursday  Island. 
May  I  ask  the  representatives  of  those 
colonies  who  will  bear  the  brunt  of  that 
expenditure  1  It  will  be  the  larger  colo- 
nies. Will  they  grumble  1  Have  they 
said  a  word  in  all  the  conferences  we  have 
had  ?  Have  the  larger  colonies  made  one 
solitary  objection  to  bear  their  share  of  the 
expenditure  on  those  works,  although  so 
distant  from  them  1  On  the  broad  ground 
that  it  is  in  the  interests  of  the  whole  of 
the  colonies  that  that  expenditure  should  be 
incurred,  they  are  quite  willing  to  contribute 
towards  the  works.  So  when  an  hon.  mem- 
ber thinks  proper  to  insinuate  that  the 
larger  colonies  arc  going  to  do  something 
which  is  unjust,  I  say,  the  experience  we 
have  had  of  the  conduct  of  all  the  colo- 
nies, whether  large  or  small,  is  that  they 
are  prepared  always  to  come  forward,  and 
put  their  hands  in  their  pockets  without  a 
grumble,  and  contribute  to  anything  which 
is  acknowledged  to  be  for  the  welfare  of 
the  whole  of  the  continent.  I  am  sorry, 
therefore,  to  hear  these  objections  raised  on 
grounds  which,  I  think,  are  wholly  insuffi- 
cient. One  may  have  an  abstract  idea  of 
the  desirabilityof  giving  new  powers  to  the 
new  senate ;  but  I  venture  to  say  that  all 
our  experience  shows  that  it  is  safer,  and 
more  for  the  public  interest,  that  all  these 
matters  should  be  under  the  control  of  the 
popular  branch  of  the  legislature,  which  has 
a  responsibility  that  the  second  branch  has 
not,  and  never  can  have.  I  repeat  that  I 
do  not  see,  and  I  hope  no  hon.  member  will 
imagine,  that  I  am  saying  anything  to  the 
disparagement  of  the  senate.  I  believe  it 
will  be  a  very  powerful  body,  indeed ;  but 
to  make  a  comparison  between  it  and 
the  American  Senate,  is  a  big  and  huge 
blunder  too,  and  the  very  arguments  which 
I  have  been  using  show  that.  The  par- 
liament of  the  United  States  is  the  par- 
liament of  a  republic.  There  is  no  queen  to 
whom  ministers  are  responsible  for  every 
act  they  do.     There  is  a  president,  who  is 
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responsible  to  the  public.  There  are  no 
responsible  ministers,  for  the  ministers  are 
appointed  by  the  President,  and  are  respon- 
sible to  him.  His  ministers  do  not  go  into 
parliament  and  explain  the  whole  position ; 
they  do  not  go  and  submit  their  estimates 
and  defend  them  line  by  line ;  and,  in  ad- 
dition to  that,  in  some  respects  they  have 
nothing  like  the  powers  of  the  Senate. 
The  Senate  was  specially  created,  and 
granted  special  powers,  some  of  them  plen- 
ary, for  the  purpose  of  meeting  a  new 
and  untried  state  of  things :  that  is,  instead 
of  having  responsible  ministers,  they  had 
ministers  who  were  not  in  parliament,  and 
were  not  responsible  to  parliament,  but 
were  responsible  to  the  President,  who  holds 
his  office  for  four  years.  Now,  if  they 
had  responsible  ministers,  who  were  re- 
sponsible only  to  parliament,  I  venture  to 
say  we  might  have  had  a  different  state  of 
things  altogether.  But  a  new  state  of 
things  was  suddenly  brought  into  exist- 
ence, they  required  to  give  great  powers  to 
one  branch  of  the  legislature,  and  they 
knew  the  popular  branch  of  the  legislature 
at  that  time  was  very  excitable.  The 
popular  branch  of  the  legislature  is  some- 
times very  excitable  all  over  the  world, 
and  it  is  an  excellent  thing  that  there 
should  be  a  wise  and  judicious  senate — 
and  I  hope  we  shall  have  that  here — but 
it  would  not  add  to  its  usef alness  to  give 
it  power  to  amend  money  bills.  The  great 
power  that  was  given  in  America  to  the 
popular  branch  of  the  legislature  in  deal- 
ing with  general  legislation,  and  in  initi- 
ating these  bills,  was  at  the  same  time,  to 
a  great  extent  counteracted  by  the  original 
framers  of  the  constitution,  who  feared 
that  they  might  proceed  too  far.  The 
Senate  has  worked  this  out  with  remark- 
able patience,  and  has  done  wonderfully 
well  under  all  the  circumstances.  It  has 
great  power  over  the  President,  and  great 
power  over  the  constitution,  and  there  is 
no  doubt  whatever  that  upon  the  whole  it 
[Mr,  Gillies. 


has  worked  wonderfully  well.    But  I  chal- 
lenge any  one  to  say  that  the  English  Con- 
stitution has  not  worked  as  well  and  -with- 
out a  real  hitch.     I  challenge  any  one  to 
say  that  the  Constitution  of  these  colonies, 
worked  by  many  men  with  no   previous 
experience  of  government,  has  not  "worketl 
as  well  as  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.     I  venture  to  say  it  has,  because 
we  have  this  advantage :  that  whenever 
any  body  of  men,  whether  it  be  a  govern- 
ment or  a  house  of  representatives,    at- 
tempts to  proceed  too  far,  or  behave   im- 
properly, or  behave  unjustly,  or  not  carry 
out,  after  thorough  care  and  inquiry,  the 
deliberate  wishes  of  the  jieople,  there  is  a 
means  provided  in  the  Constitution  by  which 
those  men  shall  be  displaced,  and  the  coun- 
try represented  by  the  men  of  its  cboice. 
Again,  some  people  may  be  inclined  to  ask, 
what  is  the  use  of  the  second  branch  of  the 
legislature  1    I  say  it  is  of  great  use.     Some- 
times there  will  be  a  difference  of  opinion 
between  men  in  the  popular  hoa&e  j   and 
whenever  it  comes,  sir,  to  a  conflict — ^such 
a  conflict  as  a  difference  of  opinion  between 
the  two  branches  may  bring  about — ^tlien 
I  say  public  opinion  will  be  able  to  decide 
the  question ;  and  if  public  opinion  is  found 
to  be  reasonably  evenly  divided,  then,  of 
course,  there  will  be  no  chance  of  expecting 
that  the  second  branch  will  give  way.    But 
what  will  result  ?    A  most  important  thing 
will  result :  time  will  bo  given  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  new  question  raised,  and 
time  is  a  most  important  element  in  our 
constitution.     It  cools  the  hot-headed,  and 
it  gives  confidence  to  those  who   believe 
theyare  right.  There  can  be  no  doubtw^hat- 
ever  that  there  are   occasions   when    the 
second  branches  of  legislatures  have  per> 
formed  important  work  in  our  constitutions 
by  affording  time  for  further  consideration. 
That  is  -what  you,  Mr.  President,  and  what 
the  Speaker  of  every  legislative  assembly  in 
the  world  does.  If  two  parties  vote  equally^ 
the  voice  of  Mr.  Speaker  is  invariably  given 
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— is  boand  by  oonstitational  practice  to  be 
given — in  £sivoar  of  delay.  All,  then,  that 
the  senate  would  do — when  the  two  houses 
disagreed,  and  when  it  appeared  that  the 
general  body  of  the  people  were  not  of 
one  mind — would  be  to  stand  firm  and 
give  an  c^portunity  for  further  considera- 
tion, and  they  might,  by  so  doing,  save  the 
nation  from  difficulty.  Another  question 
— and  I  will  touch  upon  it  very  briefly — 
is  that  with  which  yon  have  dealt  in  your 
resdutaons,  the  responsibility  of  ministers 
to  one  house  of  parliament,  that  being  the 
popular  branch,  it  being  understood  that 
so  long  as  they  possess  a  majority  of  votes 
in  the  popular  branch  of  the  legislature 
they  will  remain  in  office.  Now,  the  posi- 
tion of  ministers,  as  we  all  know,  is  this  : 
that,  in  many  cases,  the  constitution  under 
which  ihey  exist  contains  no  provision  re- 
quiring them,  of  necessity,  to  sit  in  Pai> 
1  lament.  The  English  Ck>DStittttion  con- 
tains no  such  provision.  But,  for  all 
that,  we  know  that  the  law  of  Parlia- 
ment governs  nearly  everything.  I  ven- 
ture to  say  that  if  in  England  ministers 
did  not  sit  in  Parliament,  they  would  not 
live  one  day  longer.  It  is  the  practice  of 
the  Constitution.  Although  they  are  not 
compelled  under  the  law  to  make  their  ap- 
pearance in  Parliament,  they  are  all  anxious 
to  do  so,  and  if  a  minister  be  defeated  in 
an  election  it  is  a  cause  of  great  heart- 
burning, because  he  is  aware  that  it  is  neces- 
sary that  he  should  appear  in  Parliament 
in  person.  The  English  practice  of  carry- 
ing on  public  business  would  be  imprac- 
ticable unless  ministers  appeared  in  Par- 
liament, and  ministers  under  the  English 
Constitution  are  re^>onsible  first  to  the 
Sovereign,  and  then  to  Parliament  No 
doubt  Parliament  includes  two  branches — 
the  House  of  Lords  and  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. But  it  is  well  known  that  if  the 
popular  branch  of  the  legislature,  the 
House  ol  Commons,  does  not  approve  of  a 
ministry,  it  gets  rid  of  them  in  no  time. 


There  is  only  one  redress,  and  it  is  this  : 
that  ministers  may  induce  the  Sovereign 
to  exercise  the  power  of  dissolution.  The 
popular  branch  of  the  legislature  being  the 
branch  which  determines  the  existence  of 
ministries,  even  if  you  inserted  no  provision 
on  the  subject  it  would  be  indispensable  that 
ministers  should  appear  in  that  branch. 
Their  political  existence  is  dependent  upon 
the  voice  of  the  popular  branch.  Of  what 
use,  therefore,  is  it  to  shut  our  eyes  to  the 
fact  ?  It  is  said  that  it  is  not  well  that  the 
existence  of  ministers  should  depend  abso- 
lutely upon  the  popular  branch  of  the  legis- 
lature. If  hon.  members  will  insist  upon 
shutting  their  eyes  to  all  the  experience  of 
the  past  they  may  make  that  contention  ; 
but  I  challenge  any  one  to  point  to  a  single 
instance  of  such  a  thing  being  tolerated 
throughout  the  whole  experience  of  the 
British  Constitution.  It  is  necessary  to 
remember  that  ours  is  a  constitution  that 
is  not  every  constitution.  It  has  not  been 
made  up  of  parts  of  all  the  constitutions  of 
the  world.  It  has  been  the  growth  of 
centuries;  it  is  based  upon  well-known 
principles  ;  its  working  is  well  recognised  ; 
and  he  who  runs  may  read  it. 

Mr.  Gordon:  It  will  not  work  in  a 
federal  government ! 

Mr.  GILLIES :  I  require  something 
more  than  a  mere  statement  to  that  effect; 
I  require  some  proof  of  it.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve the  hon.  member  could  point  to  one 
set  of  circumstances  in  which  the  constitu- 
tion, as  it  is  proposed  to  establish  it — 
ministers  being  responsible  to  only  one 
house  of  the  legislature — would  not  work. 
What  I  take  it,  sir,  that  you  desire  to  in- 
dicate in  these  resolutions  is  that,  in  view 
of  the  working  of  the  British  Constitution, 
we  ought  to  follow  this  practice.  But  if 
I  am  asked  whether  it  is  indispensable 
that  this  particular  provision  should  be 
included  in  our  constitution,  I  say  that  it 
is  not  necessary — that  it  is  not  included 
in  the  British  Constitution,  and  that  it  ia 
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not  to  be  found  in  the  majority  of  our 
own  constitutions.  The  only  provision  in 
the  Victorian  Constitution  affecting  the 
point  is  this  :  that  there  must  be  four 
ministers  sitting  in  Parliament.  Some 
of  these  might  sit  in  the  Legislative  Coun- 
cil, if  it  were  thought  proper.  But  if  you 
were  to  eliminate  this  proposition  com- 
pletely, it  would  come  to  the  same  thing, 
because  ministers  must  depend  upon  the 
support  of  the  popular  branch  of  the  legis- 
lature. If  the  House  of  Commons  finds  in 
existence,  or  has  thrust  upon  it,  a  ministry 
it  does  not  want,  what  does  it  do  ?  It  stops 
supply.  There  is  only  one  case  in  English 
history,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  in  which  a  go- 
vernment succeeded  in  remaining  in  office 
when  supply  had  been  stopped.  I  refer  to 
the  well-known  Pitt  Government,  which 
remained  in  office  to  support  the  king,  and 
which  subsequently  appealed  to  the  coun- 
try. But  under  any  circumstances,  if  it 
be  conceded  that  every  government  will 
have  to  abide  by  the  will  of  the  popular 
branch  of  the  legislature,  it  cannot  live,  it 
cannot  go  on  with  business,  if  that  branch 
be  opposed  to  its  existence.  I  ask  the 
hon.  member  who  just  now  interrupted 
me,  to  say  whether,  if  the  popular  branch 
of  the  legislature  under  the  new  constitu- 
tion were  dissatisfied  with  the  government 
of  the  day,  and  if  an  hon.  member  suc- 
ceeded in  carrying  a  vote  of  want  of  con- 
fidence, the  government  could  live  1  How 
could  it  possibly  live  unless  the  prime  min- 
ister obtained  a  dissolution  from  the  go- 
remor-general?  How  long  could  the  go- 
vernment live  if  he  failed  to  obtain  that  dis- 
solution 1  The  hon.  member,  Mr.  Gordon,  is 
going  round  the  subject  when  he  says  that 
the  practice  will  not  work  with  a  federal 
government,  because  we  all  know  perfectly 
well  that  the  support  of  the  popular  branch 
of  the  legislature  is  as  necessary  to  the 
^xist^nce  of  a  government  as  is  breath  to 
«very  hon.  member.  One  word  upon  another 
question  and  I  have  finished.  I  can  scarcely 
[J/r.  GUliea, 


help  calling  it  a  funny  question,  and  it  is 
all  the  more  funny  because  it  emanates 
from  some  gentlemen  who,  I  am  sure,  have 
had  a  long  experience  not  only  in  parlia- 
ment, but  as  members  of  governments. 
They  appear  to  think — I  cannot  exactly 
make  out  why — that  a  government  should 
be  formed  which  would  be  all-powerful, 
not  only  in  the  house  of  representatives, 
but  in  the  senate,  and  they  declare  tliat 
they  can  devise  a  way  by  which  all  the 
states  would  be  so  represented  that  tliej 
would  be  bound  to  get  fair  play.  I  ^'ill 
put  a  case.  I  will  assume,  sir,  that  you 
were  honored  by  the  representative  of 
your  Sovereign  in  the  person  of  our  fii-st 
governor-general  by  being  asked  to  form 
the  first  federal  government,  and  that  you, 
with  your  long  experience,  following  out 
the  idea  hinted  at  the  other  day,  thought 
that  you  saw  your  way  to  a  long  political 
life  if  you  could  associate  with  yourself 
gentlemen  from  the  Parliament  of  Victoria. 
You  would  thus  have  a  government  repre- 
senting New  South  Wales  and  Victoria, 
and,  according  to  the  idea  set  forth  the 
other  day,  it  would  have  alife  extending  far 
beyond  the  ordinary  span  allotted  to  man« 
In  fact,  it  would  never  be  known  when 
you  could  be  put  out  of  office.  While  you 
were  supported  by  such  an  overwhelming 
majority,  representing  two  great  colonies, 
the  hopes  of  the  lesser  colonies  would  ex- 
pire. A  suggestion  was  therefore  made 
that  it  would  be  wise  to  insert  a  provision 
in  the  constitution  that  each  of  the  colo- 
nies should  be  represented  in  the  ministry 
as  nearly  as  possible.  It  is  i^markable 
to  hear  hon. .  gentlemen  put  forth  such  a 
view.  Surely  their  experience  of  parlia- 
ment teaches  them  differently.  I  will  as- 
Bume  that  such  a  thing  as  has  been  described 
might  happen,  and  that  you,  sir,  might 
form  a  government  of  that  kind.  I  look 
around  this  hall,  and  I  can  see  gentlemen 
who  would  be  in  opposition  instantly, 
whether  you  represented  New  South  Wales 
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or  nofc.  There  is  my  hon.  friend,  Mr. 
Dibb&  Do  yoa  think  that  he  would  sub- 
mit to  such  a  government  1  It  would  be 
impossible.  There  are  a  number  of  other 
hon.  members  of  the  New  South  Wales 
Parliament  as  weU  as  Mr.  Dibbs  who 
would  as  naturally  go  into  opposition  as 
they  would  take  their  breakfasts  if  they 
were  hungry. 

Mr.  Dibbs:  The  hon.  member  forgets 
that  the  proposition  came  from  a  Victorian 
delegate  I 

Mr.  GILLIES  :  If  the  hon.  gentleman 
is  correct  I  deplore  the  want  of  considera- 
tion shown  by  a  Victorian  delegate,  because 
it  must  be  self-evident  to  everybody  that  as 
soon  as  ever  a  government  might  be  formed, 
no  matter  what  it  might  represent,  an 
opposition  to  it  would  be  forthcoming  im- 
mediately. If  some  gentlemen  from  Vic- 
toria were  placed  in  the  government^  will 
any  intelligent  man  tell  me  that  there 
would  not  be  a  number  of  representatives 
from  Victoria  who  would  go  straight  into 
opposition  ?  That  would  be  the  case  with 
respect  to  every  other  colony. 

Mr.  Gordon  :  The  hon.  memberis  reckon- 
ing them  very  low  ! 

Mr.  GILLIES  :  It  is  impossible  to  find 
gentlemen  who  will  agree  upon  every  point. 
I  am  taking  the  facts  as  I  find  them.  The 
universal  experience  is  that  there  never 
has  been  a  government  in  this  or  any  other 
country  which  has  not  had  a  very  fair 
amount  of  opposition.  I  do  not  assume 
that  the  members  of  those  oppositions  have 
l^een  dishonest  or  dishonorable.  I  take 
it  for  granted  that  men  hold  different  views 
from  many  of  the  views  held  by  those  in 
office,  and  although  they  may  have  no  per- 
sonal dislike  to  the  members  of  the  go- 
vernment, they  feel  that  it  is  their  duty  to 
watch  the  course  of  legislation.  You  may 
assign  whatever  reason  you  like.  It  is 
not  for  me  to  seek  for  reasons ;  I  take 
things  as  I  find  them.  If  any  man  ignores 
all  his  past  experience  he  is  very  unwisa 


Past  experience  teaches  me  that  as  soon 
as  a  government  is  in  office — if  it  be  the 
best  government  under  heaven,  if  an  arch- 
angel wereat  the  head  of  it — there  is  strong 
opposition  offered.  Therefore,  I  think  that 
this  great  fear  which  has  been  expressed 
IB  a  real  live  bogey. 

Mr.  Abbott  :  What  is  the  good  of  an 
opposition  if  it  is  not  strong  enough  ?  Sir 
John  Macdonald  has  been  in  office  for 
thirteen  years  1 

Mr.  GILLIES :  I  would  ask,  how  has 
he  kept  office  so  long )  Was  it  his  policy 
to  pick  the  members  of  his  government 
from  two  great  parties  1  ISot  at  all.  In 
order  to  remain  in  office  for  a  long  timo 
he  adopted  the  course  which  has  been  sug- 
gested, of  taking  the  members  of  his  go- 
vernment from  the  various  provinces.  He 
did  not  render  himself  powerful  by  select- 
ing mimsters  from  two  great  factions  or 
colonies.  He  wished  to  convince  the  whole 
Dominion  of  Canada  of  his  fairness  and 
discrimination  by  selecting  capable  men 
from  the  various  colonies. 

Mr.  Gordon  :  Then  it  would  be  a  good 
thing  to  provide  that  that  should  be  done 
here  ! 

Mr.  GILLIES  :  But  the  reason  given  is 
altogether  wrong.  It  was  said  that  if  two 
largo  colonies  came  together  the  ministry 
would  be  too  powerful  But  I  point  out 
tliat  it  is  not  at  all  likely.  There  would 
be  a  large  amount  of  opposition  to  a  min- 
istry composed  in  such  a  manner.  Pro- 
bably every  member  from  the  smaller  colo- 
nies would  consider  it  such  a  rank  injus- 
tice that  he  would  go  into  opposition  at 
once.  Whether  that  would  b()  the  case  or 
not,  that  is  not  the  principle  on  which  we 
should  work  our  constitution.  Unques- 
tionably it  will  be  to  the  interest  of  who- 
ever is  called  upon  to  form  the  govern- 
ment in  the  first  instance  to  select  those 
gentlemen  who  are  best  able  in  his  judg- 
ment to  do  good  work  for  the  federation, 
and  who  at  the  same  time  will  fairly  and 
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truly  represent  the  whole  of  this  conti- 
nent. If  you  frame  your  constitution  and 
form  your  ministry  with  an  anxious  de- 
sire to  do  justice  and  give  fair  play  to  all, 
without  reference  to  the  idiosyncracies  of  in- 
dividuals, and  without  calculating  whether 
or  not  you  will  secure  one  or  two  votes,  I 
feel  perfectly  satisfied  your  ministry  will 
be  fairly  received  by  both  branches  of  the 
legislature.  The  ministry  will  be  bound 
to  give  satisfaction  to  the  popular  branch 
of  the  legislature,  and  if  they  do  their  duty 
they  will  give  satisfaction  to  both  houses. 

Mr.  CLARK  :  At  one  stage  of  this  de- 
bate I  felt  disinclined  to  take  any  part  in 
it,  firstly,  because  the  opinions  I  hold  upon 
i^e  several  subjects  embraced  in  the  reso- 
lutions had  been  fully  and  forcibly  ex- 
pressed by  speakers  who  had  preceded  me; 
secondly,  because  the  ground  traversed  by 
those  speakers — and  over  which  I  shall 
have  to  follow  them — will  have  to  be  tra- 
velled over  again  when  we  go  into  Com- 
mittee to  consider  the  resolutions  seiiatim. 
But  upon  stating  this  disinclination  to  a 
member  of  the  Convention,  he  suggested 
that  it  was  desirable,  before  we  went  into 
Committee,  that  every  member  of  the  Con- 
vention should  take  part  in  this  debate, 
so  that  every  member  should  as  far  as 
possible  know  the  exact  position  of  every 
other  member  with  regard  to  the  particular 
questions  on  which  there  may  be  the  most 
divergence  of  opinion,  so  that  the  direo* 
tions  in  which  mutual  approaches  are 
required,  in  order  that  a  satisfactory  com- 
promise may  be  effected,  may  be  ascer- 
tained at  as  early  a  stage  as  possible 
in  our  proceedings.  Acting  upon  that 
suggestion,  I  have  determined  to  address 
the  Convention  to-day,  and  to  attempt 
to  place  before  hon.  members  the  opinions 
which  I  hold  on  those  subjects  respecting 
which  the  most  divergence  of  opinion  has 
up  to  the  present  time  been  expressed.  I 
hold  what  may  be  considered  very  strong 
and  decided  opinions  upon  some  of  these 

.X^r.  GiUies. 


questions;  at  the  same  time,  I  believe  there 
is  no  hon.  member  more  ready  to  meet 
other  hon.  members  in  compromise,  and 
to  give  away  very  much  that  I.  value  for 
the  sake  of  the  principle  and  substanoe 
of  federation. .  I  suppose  that  in  political, 
as  in  private  life,  we  all  have  our  ideak ; 
but  it  is  not  given  to  any  man  to  realise 
his  ideal  fully,  either  in  private  or  public 
concerns.  I  do  not  expect  my  ideals  to  be 
realised  in  the  federal  constitution  about 
to  be  framed,  and  I  do  -  not  think  any 
other  member  expects  that  his  ideal  will 
be  realised.  But  it  may  be  that  upon  ex- 
changing our  private  opinions,  we  shall 
each  see  in  the  ideals  of  others  some  veiy 
important  points  that  never  appeared  to 
us  before,  and  for  which  we  are  willing 
to  exchange  or  sacrifice  something  which 
at  one  time  we  thought  essential  The 
hon.  member,  Mr.  Gillies,  appears  to  have 
something  like  a  horror  of  a  written  con- 
stitution. He  wants  everything  to  be 
left  to  usage  and  custom,  and  no  donbt 
there  is  a  great  deal  to  be  said  in  favour 
of  an  elastic  constitution,  which  goes  very 
much  upon  usage  and  custom.  But  I  should 
like  to  point  out  to  that  hon.  gentleman  a 
fact  which  he  may  have  overlooked,  but 
which  he  will  at  once  recognise  to  be  a  fact 
when  I  say  to  him  that  we  are  inevitably 
committed  to  the  adoption  of  a  written  con- 
stitution in  the  matter  of  federation,  and  to 
one  which  must,  to  some  extent,  be  very 
rigid.  We  have  had  that  experience 
already  in  the  Australasian  colonies.  We 
hear  hon.  members  talk  about  liring 
under  the  British  Constitution  and  work- 
ing our  constitution  upon  the  same  lines ; 
but  we  have  not  the  British  Constitution 
in  these  colonies.  Each  colony  has  a 
written  constitution,  and  we  find  on  trac- 
ing the  constitutional  history  of  these 
colonies  that  one  thing  after  another  has 
been  provided  by  law  which  was  not 
thought  necessary  to  be  inserted  in  the 
constitutions  first  given  to  the  coloniea 
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For  instance,  in  my  own  colony,  and  in 
Sonth  Australia,  there  is  nothing  said 
about  ministers  at  all,  except  that  a  civil 
list  is  provided  for  her  Majesty,  including 
the  judges  and  a  few  other  officers  named, 
such  as  the  attorney-general,  the  solid- 
tor-generaly  and  the  colonial  secretary. 
But  wbea  we  come  to  the  Constitution 
of  Victoria  we  find  it  positivoly  provided 
that  there  shall  be  four  numsters — not 
mentioned  as  officers  of  the  civil  service 
by  name,  but  simply  referred  to  by  the 
indefinite  name  of  ministers — in  parlia- 
ment. Wben  we  come  to  the  Constitu- 
tion of  Queensland  we  find  a  provision, 
that  there  shall  be  a  certain  number  of 
ministers,  six,  I  think,  who  may  hold  such 
offices  and  have  such  names  as  the  gover- 
nor-general from  time  to  time  may  assign 
to  them.  We  are,  therefore,  going  more 
and  more  in  the  direction  of  written  con- 
stitutions every  year  that  these  colonies 
exist ;  and  with  regard  to  the  task  now 
before  us  wo  are  going  to  take  a  very 
much  larger  step  than  has  yet  beeii  taken 
in  the  same  direction.  We  are  here,  Mr. 
President,  to  consider  and  report  upon  an 
adequate  scheme  for  a  federal  constitution 
for  the  Australasian  colonies,  and  I  should 
like  hon.  members  to  pause  and  think  seri- 
ously what  is  meant  by  the  words  of  our 
commission,  as  I  may  call  it — ^the  resolution 
passed  at  the  conference  in  Melbourne — 
under  which  we  are  appointed.  A  federal 
constitution  is  a  totally  new  thing  to  these 
colonies,  and  I  may  say  a  totally  new  thing, 
in  the  sense  in  which  we  understand  it,  to 
the  British  empire,  because  it  is  generally 
understood  that  we  are  not  going  to  follow 
tiie  lines  of  the  Canadian  Dominion.  I 
have  an  aversion  to  overloading  a  speech 
with  quotations.  I  know  it  only  tends  to 
weary  members,  and  to  deprive  the  speaker 
of  that  attention  which  he  would  like  to 
secure ;  but  I  have  two  quotations  which 
T  intend  to  offer  to  hon.  members  in  con- 
nection with  the  observations  I  shall  make, 


and  I  shall  read  the  first  one  at  this  time. 
It  consists  only  of  a  few  lines  from  the 
English  author  who  has  studied  the  most 
closely,  and  written  the  most  exhaustively 
on  federal  government — Mr.  R  A.  Free- 
man, the  eminent  historian  of  the  Norman 
conquest  He  says  with  regard  to  federal 
government  in  general : 

That  ideal  in  its  highest  and  most  elaborate 
development  is  the  most  finished  and  the  most 
artificial  production  of  political  ingenuity.  It 
is  hardly  possible  that  federal  government  can 
attain  its  perfect  form  except  in  a  highly  refined 
age,  and  among  a  people  whose  political  educa- 
tion has  already  stretched  over  many  generations. 

Now,  if  the  task  set  before  us  is  to  frame 
a  constitution,  and  to  produce  a  govern- 
ment upon  the  lines  indicated  in  the  quota- 
tion from  Mr.  Freeman,  I  think  we  shall 
have  to  depart  very  widely  from  the  stan- 
dard which  Mr.  Gillies  has  set  up  and  go  a 
great  deal  in  the  direction  which  he  seemed 
to  deprecate,  and  that  was,  to  depart  from 
the  beaten  track  ;  we  shall  have  to  depart 
from  the  beaten  track  very  much  indeed. 

Colonel  Smfth  :  Why  not  I 

Mr.  CLARK :  The  hon.  member.  Sir 
Samuel  Griffith,  who,  I  regret  to  see,  is 
prevented  from  attending  here  to-day  on 
account  of  indisposition,  very  properly  and 
very  wisely  told  us  at  the  outset  of  his 
speech  that  we  had  two  very  important 
things  to  consider  in  connection  with  this 
matter.  One  was  the  respective  powers  of 
the  two  houses,  and  the  other  theposition  of 
the  executive,  and  I  thoroughly  agree  with 
thatgentleman,  and  those  who  followed  him, 
in  saving  that  a  second  chamber  in  a  federal 
constitution  must  be  a  very  different  thing 
from  a  second  chamber  in  -&  unified  com- 
munity. Some  hon.  members  seem  to  be 
led  away  altogether  by  mere  names.  Be- 
cause it  is  called  a  second  chamber  or  a 
senate  they  appear  to  me  to  be  incapable 
of  diverting  their  minds  from  the  nature 
and  composition  of  the  second  chambers 
or  senates  of  which  they  have  had  ezperi* 
ence.     We  call  that  chair  and  that  table 
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both  pieces  of  furniture,  and  they  are 
made  of  the  same  material ;  but  they  per- 
form very  different  functions  and  are  mado 
for  very  different  purposes;  and  as  the 
chair  differs  from  the  table  in  the  inten- 
tion of  its  manufacturer  and  the  use  to 
which  it  is  put,  although  they  are  both 
articles  of  furniture,  so  this  second  chamber 
or  senate  in  our  federal  constitution  will  be 
a  totally  different  institution,  and  created 
for  different  purposes  and  different  func- 
tions altogether,  from  those  performed  by 
the  second  chambers  in  the  colonies  at  the 
present  time.  But  before  I  proceed  to  deal 
definitely  with  the  question  of  the  power 
which  should  be  given  to  this  second  cham- 
ber, I  should  like  to  deal  first  with  the  ques- 
tion of  responsible  government;  because, 
believing  that  thesecond  chamber,  or  senate, 
ought  to  have  the  power  which  has  been 
claimed  for  it  by  Sir  Samuel  Giiffith,  and 
other  hon.  members,  I  also  believe,  with 
those  gentlemen,  that  the  position  of  the 
executive  demands  from  us  the  most  careful 
consideration.  Not  that  I  wish  hon.  mem- 
bers for  one  moment  to  think  that  I  would 
like  to  see  embodied  in  the  federal  consti- 
tution any  distinct  proposals  committing 
us  to  the  American  or  to  the  Swiss  system. 
I  merely  wish  to  have  a  constitution  as 
elastic  as  was  asked  for  by  the  hon.  mem- 
ber, Sir  Samuel  Griffith,  so  that  if  it  is 
found  that  responsible  government,  as  we 
understand  it,  cannot  be  worked  under  the 
constitution,  there  may  be  room  and  op- 
portunity left  to  adopt  some  other  system. 
The  hon.  member,  Mr.  Gillies,  is  a  very 
great  believer  in  responsible  government, 
and,  if  I  may  say  so,  sang  its  praises 
very  eulogistically  in  the  admirable  speech 
he  delivered  to  tho  Convention;  and  he 
asked,  as  if  he  challenged  an  answer, 
whether  it  had  not  worked  admirably  in 
these  colonies,  and  quite  as  well  as  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States.  Well, 
I  accept  that  challenge  at  once,  and  I 
tell  the  hon.  gentleman  that  in  these 
[Mr.  Clark. 


colonies  responsible  government  Las  been 
at  the  same  time  a  success  and  a  failure. 
As  a  working  machine,  it  has  always  been 
a  success.  It  has  been  able  to  move,  and 
the  legislatures  which  have  had  responsible 
government  associated  with  them  Have 
always  been  able  to  do  their  work.  But 
has  that  work  been  of  the  highest  or  the 
best  possible  type?  Has  not  the  very- 
existence  of  responsible  government  very 
often  lowered  the  character  and  qaallcy  of 
legislation  1  I  do  not  think  there  is  an 
hon.  member  in  this  chamber  who  has  had 
experience  of  it  who  will  deny  that  sucb 
has  been  the  case ;  and  if  it  could  be  pos- 
sible for  us  to  devise  a  system  which  would 
give  us  legislation  of  a  higher  and  better 
character,  free  from  the  blemishes  and 
blotches  which  responsible  government  has 
forced  upon  the  legislation  of  the  colonies 
in  the  past,  I  think  we  all  ought  to  rejoice 
to  try  such  a  system.  Net  that  I  am  pre- 
pared to  suggest  any  one,  cut  and  dried,  at 
the  present  moment ;  but  when  we  hear 
the  praises  of  a  certain  system  sung  in  the 
way  in  which  they  have  been  sung  in  this 
Convention,  I  think  it  only  right  that 
those  who  hold  a  different  opinion,  and 
who  have  formed  their  opinion  from  per- 
sonal experience,  should  speak  out  and 
express  their  convictions  upon  the  matter. 
If  I  wished  to  quote  authorities  upon  the 
disadvantages  and  defects  of  responsible 
government,  I  could  go  to  very  competent 
observers,  and  on  the  maxim  that  "  On- 
lookers often  see  most  of  the  game,"  I 
might  think  that  it  would  be  a  trump 
card  to  quote  the  opinions  of  American 
and  English  authors  who  have  watched 
the  working  of  responsible  government  in 
these  colonies ;  but  I  will  refrain  from 
doing  so,  and  will  only  quote  the  opinion 
of  a  colonial  statesman.  The  quotation 
which  I  am  now  about  to  inflict  upon  hon. 
members  is  the  second  and  only  other  quo- 
tation which  I  shall  make  in  the  course 
of  my  remarks.     The  hon.  member,  Jlkfr. 
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DeakiD,  spoke  very  highly  of  Chief  Justice 
Higinbotham,  both  as  a  statesman  and  as 
a  lawyer,  and  I  think  that  I  yield  nothing 
to  the  hon.  member  in  my  admiration  for 
the  character,  ability,  and  patriotism  of 
that  gentleman.  It  was  my  extreme  plea- 
sure, some  years  ago,  to  hear  him  deliver 
a  speech  in  the  Legislative  Assembly  of 
Victoria,  and  that  speech  was  so  full  of 
high  thought  and  eloquence  that  it  im- 
pressed itself  permanently  on  my  mind, 
and  whenever  this  question  of  responsible 
government  crops  up  I  think  immediately 
of  a  passage  in  it,  with  which  I  am  so 
familiar  that  I  can  always  go  at  once  to 
Hansard  and  pick  it  out  It  reads  as 
follows : — 

I  do  not  know  whether  hon.  members  have 
observed  it ;  bat  it  ought  to  be  observed,  that 
there  are  many  persons  now  in  this  country 
who  have  even  begun  to  question  the  foundations 
of  onr  Constitution — to  ask,  "  What  is  the  use 
of  responsible  government ;  what  good  can  pos- 
sibly oome  out  of  this  House  ?''  These  feelings 
of  distrust  and  disapproval  are,  if  I  do  not  mis- 
take, almost  entirely  occasioned  and  generated 
by  the  accursed  system  under  which  the  party  on 
this  side  of  the  House  are  always  striving  to 
murder  the  reputations  of  the  party  on  the  other 
side,  in  order  to  leap  over  the  dead  bodies  of 
their  reputations  on  to  the  seats  in  the  Treasury 
bench. 

I  think  that  that  description  is  as  appli- 
cable to  every  legislature  in  the  Australian 
colonies  now,  as  it  appeared  to  Chief  Jus- 
tice Higinbotham  to  be  applicable  to  the 
legislature  of  Victoria  at  the  time  at  which 
he  spoke. 

Mr.  Deakik  :  "What  about  the  language 
of  parties  in  America  ? 

Mr.  CLARK:  If  the  hon.  gentleman 
wishes  me  to  diverge  at  this  moment,  I 
will  answer  him,  and  say  that  party  go- 
vernment is  just  as  strong  in  America  as 
it  va  in  the  Australian  colonies,  or  in  Eng- 
land. 

Mr.  Deakin  :  Without  responsible  go- 
vernment ! 

Mr.  CLARK  :  But  it  cannot  upset  the 
ministry  for  the  time-being  simply  for  the 


purpose  of  upsetting  them  and  getting  (heir 
places,  and  for  no  other  reason  whatever. 

Mr.  Gillies:  Perhaps  they  ought  to 
be  upset,  but  cannot  be  ! 

Mr.  CLARK  :  In  connection  with  this 
question  of  responsible  government,  it  ap- 
pears to  be  the  opinion  of  a  number  of  the 
members  of  the  Convention  that  some  pro- 
vision ought  to  be  put  in  the  constitution 
to  the  effect  that  the  portfolios  should  be 
equally  distributed  among  the  different  colo- 
nies. I  know  that  the  hon.  member,  Mr. 
Gillies,  deprecates  such  a  distribution  ;  but 
other  hon.  members  appear  to  think  very 
strongly  upon  the  point,  and  if  their  wishes 
should  pi-evail,  I  can  only  say  that  the  pro- 
blem of  working  the  system  of  responsible 
government  under  the  federation  would  be 
made  yet  more  conflicting  and  difficult  than 
it  would  otherwise  be.  We  must  always  re- 
member that  the  system  has  undergone  new 
developments  in  this  country,  differing  from 
any  which  it  has  undergone  in  the  mother 
country.  The  questions  considered  crucial, 
and  on  which  ministries  go  out  of  office  here, 
are  not  the  questions  upon  which  they  go  out 
of  office  in  England ;  and  the  questions  on 
which  ministries  would  go  out  of  office  in 
England  are  not  considered  of  sufficient 
importance  in  these  colonies  to  cause  a 
change.  But  the  question  of  responsible 
government  in  connection  with  our  federal 
constitution  only  becomes  of  chief  import- 
ance to  us  in  connection  with  the  question 
of  the  distribution  of  powers  between  the 
two  branches  of  the  legislature;  and  I  shall 
now  proceed  to  deal  with  the  question  of 
the  relation  of  the  two  branches  of  the 
legislature  in  the  proposed  new  constitu- 
tion, more  particularly  with  the  question 
of  what  power  or  what  rights  and  privi- 
leges shall  be  given  to  the  second  chamber, 
which  has  been  spoken  of  sometimes  as  a 
senate  and  sometimes  as  a  states  house.  I 
agree  altogether  with  the  hon.  member, 
Sir  Samuel  Griffith,  and  a  number  of  other 
speakers  who  have  preceded  me,  that  the 
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senate  or  states  house  ought  to  have  what 
the  hon.  member,  Sir  Samuel  Griffith,  has 
very  properly  and  concisely  styled  the 
power  of  veto  in  detail  with  regard  to 
money  bills,  but  not  th^  power  of  initia- 
tion. I  think,  perhaps,  it  would  be  a  con- 
venient course,  at  the  very  outset  of  my 
argument  on  this  branch  of  the  subject,  to 
reply  to  the  challenge  thrown  out  by  the 
hon.  member,  Mr.  Gillies,  when  he  asks, 
"  Why  not  also  claim  for  it  the  power  of 
initiation  ? "  Well,  I  would  tell  him  why 
I  think  we  may  very  well  claim  the  power 
of  veto  in  detail,  and  yet  not  claim  the 
right  of  initiation.  In  the  course  of  the 
debate  it  has  been  said  that  government 
is  finance  and  finance  is  government  I 
do  not  altogether  agree  with  that  maxim, 
but  there  is  a  large  amount  of  truth  in  it, 
and  I  agree  with  it  so  far  as  to  admit  at 
once  that  deadlocks  with  r^ard  to  finance 
are  more  serious  and  more  injurious  than 
deadlocks  with  regard  to  any  other  sub- 
ject We  can  easily  see  that  if  both 
houses  have  the  power  of  initiating  money 
bills,  we  might  have  two  adverse  financial 
policies  before  the  country  at  the  same 
time,  and  each  house  would  be  prejudiced 
in  favour  of  its  own,  and  there  would  be 
a  more  serious  kind  of  deadlock  than  any 
that  has  yet  occurred  with  regard  to  money 
matters  in  any  colony  or  any  country  with 
which  I  have  any  acquaintance,  either 
personally  or  by  reading.  It  is  quite  pro- 
bable— in  fact,  I  believe  it  has  occurred 
in  past  times — that  two  different  bills  deal- 
ing with  the  same  subject  may  be  intro- 
duced in  two  different  branches  of  the  same 
legislature.  But  they  have  not  produced 
the  serious  deadlocks  and  the  injurious 
consequences'  which  would  be  produced  by 
the  initiation  of  two  adverse  financial 
policies  ;  and  for  that  reason  edone  I  think 
initiation  ought  to  be  confined  to  the  one 
house,  and  I  flatter  myself  that  that  is  a 
very  good  and  sufficient  answer  to  the  ob- 
jection of  the  hon.  member,  Mr.  Gillies. 
[Mr,  Clark 


In  dealing  with  finance  we  are  dealing  i^itb 
what  is  admitted  to  be  a  very  Bpecial,  and 
what  is  commonly  called  a  very  peculiar 
question.     Deadlocks  or  adverse  policies 
with  regard  to  finance  would  produce  more 
embarrassing  conditions  than  adverse  poli- 
cies with  regard  to  any  other  subjects     As 
a  matter  of  fact^  the  House  of  Lords  is  ixot 
deprived  by  law  of  the  right  to  initiate 
money  bills ;  and,  if  I  remember  rig^htly, 
it  did  once  attempt  to  initiate  a  tax  in  the 
shape  of  a  paper  duty.     Of  course,  wlten 
the  bill  came  to  the  House  of  Commons 
it  became  a  dead  thing ;  I  believe  it  ^waa 
laid  beneath  the  table.     Still,  there  ^was  a 
positive  assertion  of  a  legal  right  to  in- 
itiate a  money  bill,  and  it  is  only  by  cas- 
tom  that  that  power  has  fallen  into  dis- 
use.    But  it  is  not  so  much  that  the  Bfouse 
of  Lords,  out  of  any  consideration  to  the 
smooth  working  of  the  government,  or  from 
motives  of  public  policy,  has  resigned  that 
right.     It  comes  about  in  this  manner  : 
that  we  have  responsible  government  and 
the  unity  of  the  cabinet  in  connection 
with  the  British  Constitution,  and  no  tax 
can  be  proposed  except  by  message  from 
the  Crown.    And  the  cabinet,  being  united 
and  working  together,  of  course  it  ooald 
only  propose  to  tax  in  one  house  or  the 
other.  Therefore,  even  if  theHouseof  Lords 
did  have  the  right  of  initiating  taxation,  it 
would  not  produce  any  ill  consequences 
whilst  you  have  responsible  government^ 
and  the  cabinet  is  working  in  unity,  with 
the  condition  that  no  tax  can  be  imposed  ex> 
cept  by  message  from  the  Crown.  If  every 
proposal  to  impose  a  tax  must  oonie  from 
the  cabinet,  it  becomes  a  mere  matter  of 
detail  or  of  expediency  whether  it  should 
be  introduced  into  one  house  or  the  other. 
But  when  we  come  to  America,  where  they 
have  no  responsible  government,  and  the 
cabinet  does  not  propose  taxation,  then  it 
becomes  necessary  to  confine  the  right  of 
initiation  in  the  constitution  to  one  branch 
of  the  legislature ;  and  we  ought,  on  the 
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aame  lines,  to  confine  the  right  of  initiation 
to  one  branch  of  the  legislature,  although 
we  may  commence  with  responsible  govern- 
menty  becaose  the  time  may  come  when  we 
may  chuige  our  system.     I  do  not  say  that 
that  time  ever  vrill  come,  but  it  may  come, 
and  if,  in  the  future,  we  should  cease  to 
have  responsible  government,  and  to  act  on 
the  mie  of  every  tax  being  proposed  by 
mceaage  ftom  the  Crown,  it  would  be  very 
awkward  indeed  for  both  branches  of  the 
legislature  to  have  the  right  of  initiation. 
Those  who  believe  in  giving  to  the  senate 
or  states  house  the  right  of  vetoing  money 
bills  in  detail,  are  also  in  favour  of  giving 
each  state  an  equal  representation  in  that 
branch  of  the  legislature ;  and  the  strongest 
argument  I  have  yet  heard  against  the 
double  proposal  to  give  the  colonies  equal 
representation  in  that  house,  and  to  give 
it  the  power  of  veto  in  detail  in  regard  to 
finance,  has  come  from  the  hon.  members, 
Mr.  Monro  and  Mr.  Wrixon,  who  both  said 
that  it  would  lead  to  the  minority  ruling 
the  majority.     Now,  both  these  gentlemen 
seem  to  think  that  the  British  Constitu- 
tion in  particular,  and  representative  go- 
vernment in  general,  is  founded  on  the  prin- 
ciple ot  an  absolute  rule  of  the  majority. 
I  take  leave  to  flatly  contradict  that  state- 
ment.   Neither  the  representative  govern- 
ment in  general  nor  the  British  Constitu- 
tion in  particular  is  built  on  the  system  of 
the  absolute  rule  of  the  majority.     There 
are  men,  both  political  writers  and  states- 
men, whohaveadvocated  that  principle,  and 
who  have  argued  for  equal  and  single  elec- 
toral districts  in  support  of  that  doctrinOi 
Butsingle  and  equal  electoral  districts  have 
never  yet  been  adopted  in  England,  and 
have  not  been  adopted,  so  far  as  I  know, 
in  any  of  the  Australian  colonies.     The 
electoral  districts  remain  at  the  present 
time,  both  in  the  Australian  colonies  and 
in  England,    very   unequal  in  numbers, 
and  as  to  the  amount  of  representation 
aasigned  to  them  ;  and  the  consequence  is 


that  many  important  measures  are  decided 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  are  decided 
in  every  colonial  legislature,  by  a  majority 
in  that  legislature  who  were  returned  by, 
and  who  represent,  an  absolute  minority  of 
electors.  This  may  seem  a  very  startling 
statement,  but  Mr.  Fawcett,  who  has  taken 
a  great  interest  in  this  question,  and 
who  has  very  strenuously  advocated  the 
adoption  of  the  system  known  as  Hare's 
for  the  purpose  of  remedying  it,  has 
made  some  very  instructive  and  curi- 
ous analyses  of  important  facts  in  re- 
ference to  the  matter.  And  he  did  not  go 
back  to  the  old  days  before  the  Keform 
Bill  of  1832  ;  but  he  took  the  House  of 
Commons  of  1868,  after  several  reform 
bills  had  been  passed  greatly  extending 
the  franchise,  and  endeavouring  to  attain 
to  approximate,  equal  representation  as  far 
as  conditions  would  allow  ;  and  yet,  after 
those  wide-searching  reforms  he  found  that 
ten  successful  candidates  at  the  general 
election — I  think  it  was  of  1868 — only 
polled  1,873  votes,  whilst  ten  unsuccess- 
ful candidates  polled  83,217  votes.  In  two 
most  important  measures — one  the  Trades- 
Unions  Bill,  and  the  other  the  Contagious 
Diseases  Act — two  important  clauses  were 
passed  by  a  majority  of  members  who  re- 
presented only  287,000  electors,  whilst 
the  minority  in  that  division  represented 
677,000.  The  absolute  rule  of  the  major- 
ity has  never  yet  been  accepted  as  the 
principle  of  the  British  Constitution,  nor 
is  it  the  principle  of  representative  go- 
vernment Bepresentative  government  is 
not  an  expedient  or  a  makeshift  to  ob- 
viate the  necessity  of  having  every  man 
brought  into  one  chamber  to  give  his  vote; 
but  it  is  a  substantial  institution  devised 
for  the  special  purpose  of  endeavouring,  so 
far  as  possible,  to  get  the  intelligence  and 
the  judgment  of  the  community  to  decide 
what  shall,  and  what  shall  not,  be  law, 
and  not  simply  to  count  mere  heads.  Of 
course  it  is  presumed,  and  very  naturally, 
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that  there  will  be  more  intelligence  and 
judgment  in  the  majority  than  in  the 
minority.  But  it  is  not  always  the  case, 
and  while  we  presume  that  the  majority 
will  have  a  preponderance  of  intelligence 
and  judgment  among  them,  we  always 
have  to  remember  that,  for  the  time-being, 
with  regard  to  any  measure,  they  may  not 
have  the  preponderance  of  judgment  and 
intelligence,  and  we  must  always  give  the 
minority  an  opportunity  to  prove  that  it  is 
right  and  to  become  the  majority.  In  fact, 
we  must  always  challenge  the  majority  for 
the  time-being  to  legitimatise  itself,  and 
prove  that  it  has  the  preponderance  of  judg- 
ment and  reason  and  intelligence  on  its  side. 
That  is  the  object  of  all  representative  insti- 
tutions j  and  therefore  it  is  no  argument  to 
say  that  the  proposal  to  give  equal  repre- 
sentation and  veto  in  detail  to  the  senate 
must  occasionally  give  the  minority  the 
power  of  preventing  any  measure  from 
being  passed.  That  happens  every  day, 
and  will  happen  under  all  representative 
systems,  even  if  you  have  equal  electoral 
districts.  The  Fi'enchmen  are  supposed 
to  be  more  in  love  with  theory  and  with 
political  symmetry  than  Englishmen  are, 
and  in  their  endeavour  to  establish  the 
absolute  rule  of  the  majority  they  have 
decided  that  if  three  or  four  candidates 
stand  for  an  electoral  district  in  France, 
and  the  one  at  the  top  of  the  poll  does  not 
get  an  absolute  majority  of  all  the  electora 
polled,  the  two  or  three  candidates  who 
obtained  the  largest  numbers  of  votes  shall 
go  to  the  poll  again.  I  undertake  to  say 
that  if  you  proposed  to  have  such  a  provi- 
sion in  our  constitution  the  very  first  men 
to  denounce  it  as  theoretical,  visionary, 
and  un-English,  would  be  the  members  of 
this  Convention  who  have  denounced  the 
proposal  of  equal  representation  in  the 
senate.  They  are  not  prepared  to  go  the 
whole  length  of  the  principle  they  advo- 
cate, and  boldly  to  attempt  to  establish  the 
absolute  rule  of  the  majority.  Even  in  the 
[Mr,  Clark. 


election  of  the  Presidentof  America  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  absolute  rule  of  the  majority  is 
not  exercised.  Every  man  has  not  an  equal 
right  to  vote  for  the  President  of  the  United 
State&     The  mass  of  the  electoi^   only 
elect  a  certain  number  of  electora  in  every 
state,  and  those  electors  are  selected  on 
exactly  the  same  principle  as  the  congres- 
sional delegation;  that  is  to  say,  each  state 
elects  as  many  electors  as  it  lias  members 
of  Congress,  including  both  branches  ;  and 
the  consequence  is  that  repeatedly  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  has  been  elected 
by  an  absolute  minority  of  the  people  of  tbat 
country.      The  gentleman  who  at  present 
holds  the  position  was  elected  by  an  abso- 
lute minority.     Mr.  Cleveland  received  an 
absolute  majority  of  primary  votes.     The 
Americans  submit  to  that  state  of  things, 
and  never  indulge  in  a  revolution  to  upset 
it.    With  all  their  love  of  democracy  and 
republicanism,  they  have  never  yet  commit- 
ted themselves  to  that  wide  and  uncertain 
sea  of  the  absolute  rule  of  the  majority, 
but  they  have  adhered  to  the  definite  prin- 
ciple of  representative  government  and  con- 
stitutional system,  and  they  abide  by  it 
even  when  the  minority  for  the  time  carry 
the  point  at   issue.       But   it  has    been 
said  that  the  great  objection  to  giving 
the  senate  the  powers  that  some  of   us 
would  claim  for  it,  and  giving  equal  repre- 
sentation, is  that  it  would  not  so  directly 
i-epresent  the  people.     The  hon.  member, 
Mr.  Deakiu,  seemed  to  me  to  bo  prepared 
to  give  it  the  power  which  we  claim  for  it 
if,  in  his  own  language,  it  could  be  said 
"  to  represent  the  reason  and  manhood  of 
the  respective  colonies."     I  am  quite  pre- 
pared to  accept  any  suggestion  for  the  elec- 
tion of  the  senate  which  will  produce  that 
result.     That  is  all  that  any  of  us  want, 
and  if  the  hon.  member,  Mr.  Deakin,  or 
any  other  hon.  member,  can  show  us  that 
by  direct  election  by  tho  people  the  sena- 
tors would  more  directly  represent  the 
manhood  and  judgment  of  the  states,  I,  for 
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one,  should  be  very  pleased  indeed  to  give 
my  adherence  to  a  proposal  of  that  kind. 
NoWy  it  is  said  that  if  the  senate  or  states 
house  has  co-ordinate  power  given  to  it 
with  the  other  branch  of  the  legislature, 
or,  to  be  more  particular,  if  it  really  has 
the  power  of  veto  in  detail  given  to  it  in 
regard  to  finance,  it  will  soon  become  the 
more  powerful  house  of  the  two,  and  the 
other  house  will  deteriorate ;  and  the  ex- 
ample of  the  House  of  Eepresentatives  in 
America  has  been  quoted  in  support  of 
that  statement.  I  quite  admit  that  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  has  always 
commanded  the  attention  of  the  world 
more  than  has  the  House  of  Kepresenta- 
tives,  and  that  the  majority  of  the  great  in- 
tellects who  have  appeared  in  the  political 
arena  of  America  have  during  the  greater 
part  of  their  careers  exerted  their  influence 
and  performed  their  work  in  that  particu- 
lar branch  of  the  legislature.  But  it  is 
too  sweeping  an  assertion  to  say  that  on 
account  of  the  power  which  that  Senate 
possesses  the  other  house  has  deteriorated. 
If  it  has  deteriorated  at  all,  it  has  done  so 
for  a  variety  of  reasons.  Amongst  the 
reasons  which  have  been  given  for  it,  is  the 
shortness  of  its  term  compared  with  the 
length  of  the  term  of  the  Senate,  and  that, 
I  believe,  has  been  a  very  powerful  factor 
in  making  able  and  prominent  men  desire 
to  have  a  seat  in  the  Senate  rather  than  in 
the  House  of  Representatives.  But  I  take 
up  the  challenge  boldly,  that  that  house  is 
the  inferior  chamber  that  some  writers 
and  some  speakers  have  described  it  to  be. 
We  know  that  the  Speaker  of  that  house  is 
possibly  the  most  powerful  personage  in 
Congress,  and  that  he  has  rapidly  been  ac- 
quiring powers  and  a  position  more  like 
those  of  the  Premier  of  England  than  any 
other  man  in  the  American  Government. 
The  chairmen  of  the  various  committees  in 
in  that  branch  of  the  legislature  are  also 
very  powerful  personages,  and  I  believe 
exercise  as  much,  if  not  more,  influence  in 


the  legislature  of  the  country  than  does  any 
private  member  of  the  Senate.  And  there 
is  this  very  impoitant  fact,  which  we  can- 
not overlook,  namely,  that  tho  majority 
of  the  great  men  of  America  who  are  now 
known  to  the  world  in  connection  with 
American  history,  and  who  helped  to  make 
America  what  it  is  to-day,  have  been  mem- 
bers of  that  branch  of  the  legislature  at  one 
time  or  other  of  their  career.  The  names  of 
the  matchless  Chief  Justice  Marshall,  and 
Clay,  Calhoun, "Webster,  Garfield,  and  Lin- 
coln all  occur  to  me  as  those  of  men  who  com- 
menced their  career  in  that  branch  of  the 
legislature  and  who  adorned  it  while  they 
were  in  it^  and  some  of  them  never  left  it, 
except,  as  in  the  case  of  Garfield,  when  he 
left  it  to  be  President  of  the  United  States. 
And  we  have  the  brilliant  instance  of  John 
Quincy  Adams,  who,  after  serving  his  coun- 
try as  its  ambassador  at  various  courts,  in 
Europe,  and  as  senator  and  as  president  of 
the  republic,  sui-passed  all  his  former  career, 
and  gave  himself  an  immortal  name  by 
seventeen  years'  service  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  towards  the  close  of  his 
career.  A  house  that  could  attract  John 
Quincy  Adams  at  that  time  of  his  life,  and 
also  the  other  men  I  have  mentioned,  is 
not  the  inferior  and  deteriorated  house  that 
some  hon.  members  imagine,  and  which 
some  writers  have  declared  it  to  be.  Some 
hon.  members  seem  to  think  that  fiscal 
or  financial  questions  are  the  only  ones 
which  could  occasion  a  deadlock,  or  the 
only  ones  with  regard  to  which  tho  public 
mind  may  become  very  much  agitated  if 
there  should  be  a  difference  of  opinion  be- 
tween the  two  branches  of  the  legisla- 
ture. I  admit  that  in  the  past  taxation 
has  been  the  subject  on  which  the  public 
mind  has  been  most  agitated  with  regard 
to  differences  of  opinion  between  the  two 
houses,  and  it  has  been  the  question  which 
has  most  affected  the  rights  and  privileges 
of  individual  citizens.  But  I  believe  the 
world  has  passed  through  that  stage  when 
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taxation  will  be  the  most  important  subject 
to  be  discussed.  It  will  certainly  always  be 
a  very  important  one.  Bat  we  know  that 
new  pditical  problems  will  arise  in  the 
ev(^ution  of  society,  and  I  believe  the  time 
is  fast  approaching  when  what  are  known 
as  social  questions  will  create  more  differ- 
ence of  opinion  and  more  agitation  in  the 
public  mind  than  taxation  has  ever  done  in 
the  past.  We  know  that  next  to  the  right 
of  an  Englishman  to  be  taxed  only  with  his 
own  consent,  and  by  the  vote  of  his  own 
representatives,  he  has  always  valued  the 
right  of  freedom  of  contract  But  we  know 
that  the  great  principle  of  freedom  of  con- 
tract i3  now  being  challenged,  and  pn>- 
bably  we  shall  see  legislation  in  the  future 
which  will  very  much  interfere  with  it, 
and,  when  that  time  comes,  in  all  proba- 
bility we  shall  see  as  much  agitation  in 
the  public  mind,  as  much  excitement,  as 
much  division  of  opinion  between  various 
classes  of  society  on  that  fundamental  prin- 
ciple, as  we  ever  saw  on  the  question  of 
taxation.  Yet  all  the  second  chambers  in 
the  colonies  at  the  present  time,  and  the 
Houseof  Lords,  have  power  to  veto  in  detail 
or  inglobo  bills  dealing  with  that  important 
principle,  and  with  other  questions  which 
will  probably  have  to  be  dealt  with  in  the 
future.  It  is  no  use  raising  ghosts  of  the 
past  to  frighten  us  in  regard  to  the  future. 
I  think  questions  of  taxation  will  neveif  be 
questions  of  agitation,  or  cause  the  same 
reYolations  in  the  future  as  they  have 
in  the  past.  I  believe  we  have  outgrown 
that  stage  of  political  development  The 
American  Constitution  has  been  pointed  to 
as  having  worked  for  100  years  very  satis- 
factorily with  this  power  of  vetoing  in  de- 
tail all  financial  questions  vested  in  the 
Senate.  Some  hon.  members  have  said, 
^*  Oh,  they  have  had  friction  and  disagree- 
ments there ;  they  have  had  secessions  "  ; 
but  curiously  enough,  broadly  speaking,  the 
disagreements  have  not  been  on  financial 
questions.  A  book  was  written  some  years 
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ago  by  a  gentleman  who  visited  these  colo- 
nies, and  whom  several  hon.  m^nbers,  no 
doubt,  have  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting 
— I  allude  to  Mr.  Moncure  Conway — ^apon 
the  working  of  the  American  Constitu- 
tion.    He  called  the  book  '^BepabUcan 
Superstitions.''     He  was  a  great  advocate 
of  government  by  one  chamber,  and  I  may 
say  he  ransacked  American  history  to  see 
where  the  constitution  of  two  chambers 
had  worked  badly ;  but  in  all  his  indictr 
ments  against  the  American  Senate^  and  in 
all  the  instances  where  be  referred  to  dead- 
locks, he  does  not  produce  one  financial 
question ;  they  are  all  questions  of  slavery, 
of  organisation  of  territories,  and  such-lika 
Undoubtedly  thatconstitutionhas  received 
magnificent  eulogies  at  various  times  from 
writers  and  public  men  in  England    and 
in  these  colonies.     We  know  the  eulogy 
passed  upon  it  by  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  we 
know  that  the  hon.  member,  Mr.  Deakin, 
the  other  day  spoke  of  it  as  "  that  saperb 
constitution."     But  it  has  had  one  tribute 
paid  to  its  excellence,  one  eulogy  passed  upon 
it  beyond  anything  that  the  tongue  of  man 
can  ever  give  to  it,  and  possibly  beyond  any- 
thing which  any  other  constitution  overbad 
or  ever  will  have  given  to  it     The  eleven 
states  who,  in  1861,  seceded  from  the  Union 
because  they  could  not  get  what  they  re- 
garded as  their  rights  under  it,  because  they 
said  it  had  become  tyrannical  and  oppres- 
sive, and  had  been  swerved  from  its  original 
intention,  re-enacted  it  almost  word  forword 
for  themselves  to  live  under,  including  this 
power  of  veto  in  detail  in  financial  matters. 
Where  do  you  find  such  a  tribute  paid  to 
any  other  constitution  in  the  world  as 
that  the  men  who  seceded  from  it,  after 
asking  to  be  delivered  from  its  shadow, 
re-enacted  it  verbatim  et  litercUim  to  live 
under  1  I  now  proceed  to  deal  wi th  the  ques- 
tion  of  state  interests.   I  prefer  that  pbrase 
which  the  hon.  member,  Mr.  Barton,  sug- 
gested to  us  in  preference  to  the  phrase 
state  rights ;  because  I  think  the  phrase 
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''stale  rights"  has  occasioiied  a  good  decj 
of  misapprehensioD  in  the  minds  of  some 
persons,  pcu*ticularl7  in  the  mind  of  mj 
boo.  fiiendy  Mr.  Gillies,  who  seemed  to 
think  that  the  danger,  which  seemed  to  ns 
■0  great  on  this  question,  amounted  to  a 
threat  of  whathe  called  "plunder."  Inever 
had  any  dread  of  anything  which  we  could 
call  the  plunder  by  one  state  of  another. 
But  I  can  very  clearly  see  that  state  inter- 
ests may  he  endangered ;  that  certain  states 
may  uijostly  suffer  by  the  legislation  of 
the  federal  goyernment,  if  they  are  not 
equally  represented  in  the  senate,  and  if 
each  state  has  not  co-ordinate  power  with 
the  others  to  veto  any  measure  which  may 
iojuriously  affect  it.  The  hon.  member, 
Mr.  Beakin,  asked,  as  if  he  challenged  an 
answer,  with  full  confidence  that  one  could 
not  be  given,  what  powers  given  to  the 
federal  government,  either  in  the  American 
Constitution  or  in  the  Canadian  Constitu- 
tion, could  possibly  create  any  danger  to 
state  interests?  I  accept  the  challenge, 
and  will  tell  him  at  once  that  there  is 
one  very  important  power  given  to  the 
central  government  in  both  those  consti- 
tutions, which  may  at  any  time  endanger 
state  interests;  and  that  is,  the  power 
to  regulate  commerce.  It  has  frequently  in 
America  caused  legislation  which,  in  the 
judgment  of  many  of  the  states,  has  injured 
their  interests.  New  Jersey  in  particular 
has  been  in  the  supreme  court  twice  on 
the  matter;  but  she  has  been  defeated 
there.  That  is  the  answer  to  the  state- 
ment of  the  hon.  member,  Mr.  Deakic,  that 
we  should  put  our  state  interests  under 
the  protection  of  the  federal  constitution 
and  the  federal  courts.  There  are  some 
injuries  for  which  there  is  no  judicial 
remedy;  the  remedy  is  only  political, 
and  that  has  been  recognised  by  all  the 
writers  on  the  American  Constitution. 
Mr.  Justice  Story,  whose  commentaries 
were  quoted  here  a  few  days  ago  by  the 
hon.  member,  Mr.  Barton,  and  who  was 


reckoned  one  of  the  greatest  writers  on 
American  law,  has  left  on  record  his  de- 
liberate opinion,  and  as  a  matter  of  legal 
argument  has  placed  it  beyond  all  doubt» 
that  the  whole  protective  system  of 
America' is  unconstitutional  and  is  an  in- 
jury to  several  of  the  states ;  but  he  admits 
that  there  is  no  judicial  remedy  for  the  in- 
jury, that  the  remedy  is  only  political,  and 
can  only  be  had  at  the  polls,  and  that  if 
the  electors  do  not  choose  to  remedy  the 
injary,  it  must  be  submitted  to  as  the  in^ 
evi table.  We  know  that  South  Carolina 
attempted  to  secede  from  the  Union  thirty 
years  before  the  civil  war  on  that  very 
ground.  She  said  that  the  protective  tariff 
was  aimed  at  her  products  and  her  indus- 
tries, and  would  be  especially  injurious  to 
her ;  and  since  the  civil  war  legislation 
under  the  right  to  regulate  commerce  has 
injuriously  affected  several  states,  which 
have  gone  to  the  supreme  court  and  found 
that  there  is  no  judicial  remedy,  notwith- 
standing the  presence  in  the  Const! tur 
tion  of  a  direct  provision  apparently  in- 
serted for  their  special  protection.  There 
is  a  clause  in  the  American  Constitution 
which  positively  prohibits  any  tax  or  im- 
post on  exports.  Now,  there  are  several 
states  that  raise  principally  tobacco,  and 
they  cannot  find  a  market  for  all  they 
raise  within  the  states  themselves:  they 
must  export.  It  would  be  in  direct  vio- 
lation of  the  Constitution  to  impose  an 
excise  duty  on  tobacco.  We  can  easily  see 
that  if  that  were  allowed  these  states  would 
suffer  a  special  wrong.  Yet  it  has  been 
done  by  indirect  means.  They  have  actually 
imposed  a  stamp  duty  on  bales  of  tobacco, 
and  they  will  not  allow  a  bale  of  tobacco 
to  leave  the  factories  until  the  stamp  duty 
has  been  affixed.  Two  cases  have  been  be- 
fore the  supreme  court  for  the  purpose  of 
testing  the  validity  of  the  tax  under  the 
fundamental  provision  of  the  Constitution, 
that  there  shall  be  no  duty  on  exports ;  but 
the  act  has  been  so  framed,  so  cunningly 
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de vised,  tbat  tlie  courts  have  decided  that  it 
does  not  come  within  that  prohibition,  and 
the  tax  remains.  The  states  which  raise 
tobacco  feel  the  injury  ;  yet  there  is  under 
the  Constitution  no  judicial,  but  only  a 
political,  remedy  for  it  The  island  of 
Mauritius  obtains  most  of  its  revenue  from 
an  export  duty  upon  sugar.  I  do  not  know 
whether  it  is  intended  to  insert  in  our 
federal  constitution  a  provision  similar  to 
that  in  the  American  Constitution,  and  to 
prohibit  the  federal  government  from  tax- 
ing exports ;  but  if  we  do  not  do  so,  might 
not  the  imposition  of  an  export  duty  upon 
sugar  seriously  affect  Queensland  and  yet 
leave  her  without  any  judicial  remedy) 
But  let  us  not  trust  to  judicial  remedies. 
Let  us  embody  distinct  remedies  for  injured 
state  interests  in  our  constitution ;  let  us 
give  to  every  state  the  power  to  protect 
itself.  Self-protection  is  better  than  pro- 
tection by  another. 

Mr.  Playford  :  They  do  not  do  so  in 
America ! 

Mr.  CLABK  :  You  cannot  obtain  per- 
fection in  everything,  and  there  are  some 
things  for  which  the  only  remedy  is  a 
political  remedy — a  remedy  at  the  polls, 
as  Mr.  Justice  Story  says.  You  must  go 
there  and  fight  it  out.  With  regard  to  the 
Canadian  Constitution,  there  is  another  sec- 
tion under  which  federal  legislation  might 
seriously  affect  the  different  colonies — I  re- 
fer to  the  right  of  the  federal  government  to 
deal  with  the  fisheries  ;  and  it  is  quite  con- 
ceivable that  if  the  federal  government  here, 
as  in  Canada,  had  power  to  deal  with  the 
fisheries,  it  might  take  steps  which  would 
very  seriously  affect  the  various  Australian 
colonies.  My  friend,  Mr.  Wrixon,  saidsome- 
thing  about  the  desirableness  of  a  uniform 
criminal  law,  and  while  he  was  speaking  I 
expressed  the  opinion  that  we  should  not 
have  a  uniform  criminal  law.  The  hon. 
member  invited  me,  I  understood,  to  give 
some  reasons  why  we  should  not  have  it. 
I  have  placed  my  note  upon  criminal  law 
{Mr.  Clark 


under  the  head  of  state  interests,  because 
I  believe  it  comes  under  that  head.  It 
might  be  desirable  in  some  colonies  or  in 
some  states,  to  make  certain  things  crimes 
which  it  would  not  be  desirable  to  make 
crimes  in  other  states.  We  know  that  in 
the  American  union  the  eastern  states  are 
highly  civilised,  refined  communities,  ad- 
vanced in  physical,  intellectual,  and  artistic 
culture;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
western  states,  or  the  backwoods,  as  they 
are  called,  are  in  a  very  different  position, 
politically,  socially,  and  intellectually.  It 
might  be  necessary  in  some  of  the  states  to 
pass  stringent  laws  making  certain  things 
crimes  which  would  not  be  so  dealt  with  in 
other  states.  Besides,  we  know  that  the 
law  is  often  used  as  a  means  of  efifecting 
indirectly  some  ulterior  purpose,  also  for 
the  purposes  of  class  or  special  interests. 
The  game  laws  of  England  occupied  in 
former  years,  and  occupy  now  to  a  certain 
extent,  a  foi*emost  place  in  the  provisions 
of  British  criminal  legislation.  We  know 
what  detestable  and  abominable  laws  they 
were,  and  we  know  that  they  were  intro- 
duced not  for  the  protection  of  life  and 
property  and  individual  liberty  in  the 
ordinary  sense — not  for  the  same  purpose 
as  that  for  which  you  make  murder  or 
forgery  a  crime — but  for  the  conservation 
of  certain  class  interests  and  class  privi- 
leges. In  America,  in  the  days  of  slavery, 
it  was  made  a  capital  felony  in  some  states 
to  teach  a  negro  to  read  or  write  ;  and  even 
at  the  present  day,  when  slavery  has  been 
long  abolished,  the  marriage  of  black  people 
with  white  people  in  some  states  is  made 
criminal.  Men  who  have  chosen  to  marry 
a  mulatto  or  a  quadroon  have  stood  in  the 
criminaFs  box  and  have  been  sentenced 
as  common  criminals.  Now,  there  was  a 
time  when  the  slave  power  was  so  strong 
in  America  that  it  appeared  to  be  about  to 
transform  the  whole  union  into  its  own 
hideous  form  and  likeness,  and,  if  the  at- 
tempt had  succeeded,  it  would  have  been 
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a  most  lamentable  state  of  things  to  have 
the  laws  which  would  have  been  then  en- 
acted in  force  thronghout  the  whole  of  the 
Union — in  Massachosetts,  in  the  home  of 
the  pilgrims,  as  well  as  in  Louisiana.  We 
do  not  want  to  run  that  risk.  Do  not 
let  us,  therefore,  have  a  uniform  criminal 
law,  but  let  each  state  have  its  own  law. 
I  will  proceed  now  to  the  question  of  the 
judiciary.  The  resolution  as  it  stands  pro- 
vides for  only  a  court  of  appeal.  I  hope 
that  when  we  get  into  Committee  an 
amendment  will  be  moved  establishing  a 
system  of  federal  courts  independently  of, 
and  in  addition  to,  the  state  courts.  I 
think  we  are  irrevocably  committed  to 
that,  if  we  are  going  to  have  a  federation 
in  the  true  sense  of  the  word,  and  not  uni- 
fication— in  other  words,  if  we  are  ahout 
to  adopt  the  principles  of  the  American, 
and  not  those  of  the  Canadian  Constitu- 
tion. In  Canada  they  have  only  one  sys- 
tem. Canada  is  what  may  practically  be 
called  a  unified  community;  in  fact,  so 
unified  is  their  judicial  systjpm,  that  the 
state  governments  cannot  even  appoint 
ordinary  justices  of  the  peaca  Justices 
of  the  peace  throughout  the  land  have  to 
be  appointed  by  the  central  government. 
The  county  court,  as  well  as  the  superior 
judges,  are  also  appointed  from  that  source, 
and  hon.  members  can  imagine  what  an 
immense  amount  of  patronage  that  must 
give  to  the  central  government.  Mr. 
Gillies  referred  this  morning  to  the  long 
period  of  office  which  had  been  enjoyed  by 
Sir  John  Macdonald,  and  the  hon.  mem- 
ber seemed  to  think  that  it  was  due  to  that 
gentleman's  tact  and  to  the  statesmanship 
he  evinced  in  the  distribution  of  ministerial 
portfolios.  When  we  know  that  he  has 
the  power  of  nominating  every  member  of 
the  senate,  and  every  lieutenant-governor, 
and  of  appointing  superior  and  inferior 
judges  and  justices  of  the  peace,  as  well  as 
the  power  of  vetoing  all  local  legislation, 
his  long  term  of  office  is  easily  accounted 


for.  With  such  reins  in  his  hands  he 
might  be  expected  to  remain  in  the  saddle 
an  indefinite  time.  We  do  not  want  to 
place  it  in  the  power  of  the  prime  minis- 
ter of  our  dominion  to  exercise  patronage 
to  that  extent.  What  we  want  is  a 
separate  federal  judiciary,  allowing  the 
state  judiciaries  to  remain  under  their 
own  governments.  If  you  have  your  vari- 
ous governments  moving  in  their  re- 
spective orbits,  each  must  be  complete, 
each  must  have  its  independence.  *  You 
must  have  an  independent  legislature,  an 
independent  executive,  and  an  independent 
j  udiciary,  and  you  can  have  only  amutilated 
government  if  you  deprive  it  of  any  one  of 
these  branches.  I  therefore  hope  to  see  a. 
complete  system  of  federal  courts,  distinct 
from  the  provincial  courts.  I  will  not 
enter  fully  into  the  question  now.  I  could 
give  many  other  reasons  why  we  should 
have  a  double  system,  and  could  men- 
tion many  benefits  which  would  flow  from 
it  I  content  myself  now  by  saying  that 
I  hope  that  in  addition  to  a  separate 
federal  system  of  courts  we  shall  have  a 
court  of  appeal,  as  the  resolution  contem- 
plates. That  will  be  an  innovation,  and  a 
wholesome  innovation,  upon  the  American 
system.  The  American  Supreme  Court  can- 
not hear  appeals  from  the  supreme  ^courts 
of  the  various  states  except  in  matters  of 
federal  law.  I  hope  our  Supreme  Court 
will  take  the  place  of  the  Privy  Council,  and 
hear  appeals  upon  all  questions  of  law.  I 
now  come  to  the  question  as  to  whether 
the  decision  of  that  court  of  appeal  ought 
to  be  final  or  not.  I  unhesitatingly  say 
that,  so  far  as  the  cases  which  come  be- 
fore that  court  are  purely  Australian,  the 
judgment  ought  to  be  final ;  but  if  a  case 
comes  befoi-e  it  affecting  imperial  interests, 
or  depending  upon  the  interpretation  of 
an  imperial  statute  in  force  throughout 
the  whole  empire,  it  would  be  absurd  to 
talk  about  taking  away  the  right  of  ap- 
peal to  the  Privy  Council.     If  the  British 
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legislature  does  what  it  has  the  power  to 
do,  and  what  it  has  done — that  is,  if  it 
passes  a  law  for  the  whole  empire,  such  as 
the  British  Merchant  Shipping  Act  or  the 
Flimsoll  Act — it  would  never  listen  to  a 
proposal  to  take  away  from  its  own  court 
the  right  of  interpreting  its  own  acts.  That, 
I  think,  is  perfectly  clear.  This  reminds 
me  that  when  hon.  members  talk  of  break- 
ing our  connection  with '  the  mother  coun- 
try, or  of  cutting  the  first  strand  of  the 
painter  in  a  proposal  to  erect  a  federal 
judiciary,  they  have,  it  seems  to  me,  a  very 
hazy  and  imperfect  notion  as  to  what  our 
,  relations  to  the  mother  country  really  are. 
Our  real  relation  to  her  as  dependencies 
does  not  depend  upon  our  recognition  of  the 
Crown,  or  upon  our  appealing  to  the  Privy 
Council.  The  great  and  mighty  fact  with  re- 
gard to  our  position  in  relation  to  the  mother 
country  is  that  our  legislative  bodies  are 
subordinate  to  the  British  Parliament,  with 
their  laws  liable  to  be  overruled  by  that 
Parliament.  That  is  the  position  in  which 
we  shall  remain  while  we  are  only  a  sub- 
ordinate legislature — almost  as  subordi- 
nate to  the  British  Government  as  muni- 
cipalities are  subordinate  to  the  legisla* 
ture  which  creates  them.  It  is  that  which 
makes  us  practically  a  dependency,  whether 
or  not  there  is  an  appeal  to  the  Privy  Coun- 
cil, and  whether  or  not  the  name  of  the 
Queen  is  used  in  our  acts  of  Parliament. 
That  is  really  the  essence  of  the  position 
which  we  hold  as  part  of  the  British  em- 
pire. It  has  been  said  that  in  addition  to 
the  cases  which  involve  imperial  intereBts, 
and  the  interpretation  of  imperial  statutes, 
it  may  be  desirable  to  have  cases  sent  to  the 
British  Privy  Council  which  embody  funda- 
mental principles  of  the  common  law.  When 
I  heard  that  statement  I  was  reminded 
of  an  article  in  the  December  number  of 
the  Oontemporary  Review^  by  one  of  the 
most  learned  and  scientific  lawyers  and 
legal  writers  of  the  present  day — Sir 
Frederick  Pollock.  He  is  so  dissatisfied 
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with  the  system  of  teaching  law  in  Eng- 
land, that  he  says  if  it  is  not  very  soon 
altered,  the  centre  of  the  legal  system  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon  race  will  drift  from  the 
eastern  to  the  western  shore  of  the  Atlan-  ^ 
tic,  and  that  the  colonies  will  look  to  the 
decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  for  decisions  on  fundamental 
principles  of  the  common  law.  The  Ameri- 
can courts  administer  the  same  principles 
of  common  law  that  the  English  ooarts  do, 
and  so  far  from  its  being  a  disadvantage 
to  have  two  independent  centresolinterpre- 
ters,  it  has  been  a  benefit,  and  the  common 
law  of  England  has  thus  been  enriched. 
The  Privy  Council  and  House  of  Lords 
have  frequently  quoted  with  respect,  and 
have  acknowledged  the  benefit  of,  the  de- 
cisions of  the  august  tribunal  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  There  is 
no  reason  why  our  supreme  court  of  ap- 
peal may  not  produce  the  same  beneficent 
results,  and  enrich  the  stock  of  common 
law  of  the  empire  by  being  an  independent 
centre  of  interpretation.  The  hon.  mem- 
ber, Mr.  Wrixon,  seemed  to  think  there 
might  be  an  objection  to  making  it  a  final 
court  of  appeal,  because,  he  said,  in  Victoria 
they  have  six  judges  who  are  amongst  the 
ablest  lawyers  at  the  bar,  and  that  it  might 
be  difficult  to  get  a  tribunal  which  would 
command  more  respect  for  its  judgments 
than  was  felt  for  the  decisions  of  tiie  Su- 
preme Court  in  that  colony.  I  do  not  pre- 
tend to  speak  for  the  colony  of  Victoria, 
or  any  other  colony,  particularly;  I  speak 
generally ;  but  I  think  the  hon.  member, 
Mn  Wrixon,  will  admit  that  we  do  not 
always  get  the  six,  or  even  the  three,  ablest 
lawyers  in  the  community  upon  the  bench 
of  a  colony.  You  get  poor  judges,  just  as 
you  get  poor  politiciana 

Colonel  Smith  :  That  is  not  the  case  now ! 

Mr.  CLARE  :  It  has  been  the  case  in 
times  past,  and  it  has  been  the  case  in 
other  colonies.  We  must  speak  the  whole 
truth  and  our  whole  conviction.     I  do  not 
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know  whether  those  aix  able  jadges  always 
ait  together,  or  whether  important  ques- 
tions are  not  often  decided  by  three  or 
four  of  the  judges.  Therefore,  the  argument 
as  to  six  of  the  ablest  lawyers  coinciding 
in  a  case  would  have  a  very  infrequent 
application.  But  what  is  the  tribunal  to 
which  we  appeal  now,  and  which  the  hon. 
member,  Mr.  Wrixon,  would  retain  1  The 
Privy  Council  is  a  tribunal  supposed  to 
consist  of  fifteen  judges,  three  forming  a 
quorum.  In  one  most  important  case  that 
went  from  Queensland  only  three  judges 
consdtnted  the  court;  and  without  any 
disrespect  to  them,  but  simply  in  the  in- 
terests of  truth,  I  say  that  probably  those 
three  judges  were  the  weakest  men  of  the 
whole  fifteen.  Two  of  them  are  now  dead, 
and  I  may  give  their  names  withoutoffence. 
The  court  consisted  of  Sir  Barnes  Peacock, 
Sir  Montagu  Smith,  and  Sir  Bobert  Col- 
lier, when  the  important  case  of  Daven- 
port verstu  the  Queen  was  decided  by  the 
Piivy  Council.  If  the  hon.  member,  Sir 
Samuel  Griffith,  were  here,  he  could  tell 
us  more  about  the  case.  He  argued  the 
case  in  his  own  colony,  and  carried  the 
court  there  with  him.  That  judgment  of 
the  court  was  reversed  by  the  Privy  Coun- 
cil, and  I  know  that  up  to  the  present 
time  Sir  Samuel  Griffith,  and  all  the  law- 
yers of  Queensland,  believe  that  their  own 
conrt  was  right,  and  the  Privy  Council 
wrong :  and  the  hon.  member,  Sir  Samuel 
Griffith,  believes  that  if  he  had  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  going  home  to  the  Privy  Council, 
he  would  have  induced  the  judges  to  look 
at  the  case  in  another  light.  That  is  the 
disadvantage  of  having  a  distant  court  of 
appeaL  It  is  always  inconvenient  to  send 
counsel  so  great  a  distance.  My  hon. 
friend,  Mr.  Wrixon,  will  not  dispute  the 
wisdom  of  sending  counsel  home  from  the 
colonies  to  place  our  cases  fully  before  the 
Privy  Council,  because  last  year  he  saw 
that  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  do  so  in 
the  interests  of  his  own  colony,  as  our  go- 


vernment abo  did  in  a  case  in  which  they 
were  concerned.  I  know  that  Sir  Samuel 
Griffith  holds  the  same  opinion,  and  that 
he  regards  the  decision  in  the  case  I  have 
quoted  as  a  proof  of  the  desirability  of 
colonial  cases  beingargued  before  the  IVivy 
Council  by  colonial  lawyers. 

Mr.  DiBBS :  Tet  the  three  judgesto  whom 
liie  hon.  member  has  referred  have  given 
very  good  decisions  on  colonial  questions  1 

Mr.  CLARK :  That  may  be ;  but  we 
are  here  to  speak  the  whole  truth  ;  and  I 
maintain  that  those  three  judges  were  the 
weakest  of  the  team.  The  hon.  member 
Mr.  Wrixon,  aeemed  to  think  that  in  the 
Privy  Council  we  had  a  court  for  the 
whole  empire  which  gave  uniformity  of  de- 
cisions. There,  again,  he  was  a  little  forget- 
ful. The  Privy  Council  is  not  the  court  of 
appeal  for  the  whole  empire.  The  House 
of  Lords  is  the  conrt  of  appeal  for  a  large 
portion  of  the  empire ;  so  that  there  are 
two  separate,  co-equal,  and  independent 
courts  which  are  not  bound  by  each  other's 
decisions.  The  House  of  Lords  subse- 
quently refused  to  follow  the  judgment  of 
the  Privy  Council  in  the  case  of  Daven- 
port verstu  the  Queen.  Therefore,  at  the 
present  time,  we  have  conflicting  decisions 
by  two  independent  and  co-equal  courts 
in  England.  If  we  have  under  our  federal 
government  a  court  of  appeal  whose  de- 
cisions shall  be  final  with  regard  to  Aus- 
tralian matters,  we  shall  not  be  trou- 
bled by  having  conflicting  decisions;  we 
shall  not  have  one  lawyer  quoting  a  de- 
cision by  the  House  of  Lords  to  a  colo- 
nial court  as  one  it  ought  to  follow, 
and  a  lawyer  on  the  other  side  quoting 
a  different  decision  by  the  Privy  Coun- 
cil as  one  which  ought  to  be  accepted. 
I  think  that  I  have  dealt  with  every  sub- 
ject that  I  intended  to  speak  upon  except 
the  one  question  of  the  power  of  the 
Queen  to  disallow  federal  legislation,  which 
was  referred  to  by  the  hon.  member,  Mr. 
Playford.     I  have  almost  anticipated  my 
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remarks  on  that  head  by  pointing  out  that 
we  shall  be  a  subordinate  legislature,  and 
that  the  subordinate  position  which  we 
hold  is  really  the  thing  that  decides  our 
place  in  the  empire.  If  the  power  of  dis- 
allowance be  taken  away,  the  link  between 
us  and  the  Crown  formed  by  the  governor- 
general  will  certainly  be  a  cobweb.  We 
shall  be,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  an 
independent  nation.  I  may  sympathise 
with  the  hon.  member,  Mr.  Dibbs,  in  look- 
ing forward  to  that  as  the  ultimate  goal  for 
these  colonies ;  but  we  have  not  met  here 
to  carry  out  that  object,  and  I  do  not 
think  it  would  be  wise  for  any  of  us  to 
attempt  to  hurry  it.  If  it  is  for  the  benefit 
of  these  colonies  it  will  come  in  good  time. 

Mr.  DiBBS :  May  we  not  indulge  in  a 
poet's  dream  1 

Mr.  CLARK :  We  may ;  but  as  one 
not  at  all  hurt  by  the  sentiments  uttered 
by  the  hon.  member,  Mr.  Dibbs,  I  would 
at  present  deprecate  the  taking  away  of 
the  power  of  disallowance,  because  that 
would  really  be  severing  our  connection 
with  the  empire,  for  which  I  do  not  think 
we  are  prepared.  I  thank  the  members 
of  the  Convention  for  the  patience  with 
which  they  have  listened  to  me.  I  am 
afraid  I  have  been  rather  rambling ;  but 
I  was  anxious  to  touch  upon  various  points. 
I  hope  that  I  have  made  my  own  position 
clear,  so  that  as  I  said  in  my  opening 
remarks  the  directions  in  which  mutual 
approach  is  required,  and  the  distance  that 
hon.  members  stand  from  each  other  may 
be  pretty  well  ascertained,  and  I  shall 
be  as  prepared  as  any  man  to  go  half-way 
to  meet  the  Convention  on  anyone  of  these 
subjects. 

Sir  JOHN  BRAY :  I  join  with  hon. 
members  who  have  preceded  me  in  thank- 
^g  you,  sir,  for  having  put  before  us  these 
resolutions  in  such  a  shape  that,  while  we 
can  freely  and  fully  discuss  the  whole  ques- 
tion of  federation,  we  do  not  in  any  way 
feel  ourselves  pledged  to  the  exact  words  you 
{Mr.  Clark. 


have  placed  before  us.  I  suppose  we  will 
all  admit  that,  on  meeting  here  at  first,  there 
was  on  the  part  of  every  one  of  us  a  little 
doubt  and  difficulty  as  to  how  the  question 
we  had  to  discuss  was  to  be  first  approached, 
and  we  naturally  relied  upon  you,  sir,  to  put 
us  in  a  position  to  have  a  full  discussion 
of  the  whole  subject.  I  think  you  have  an> 
swered  all  our  expectations  in  the  way  you 
have  brought  the  matter  before  us,  and  al- 
though, for  one,  I  would  have  preferred  that, 
in  some  respects,  the  resolutions  had  been 
differently  worded,  still  I  feel  satisfied  that 
they  will  answer  the  purpose  for  which  you 
moved  them.  I  think  the  discussion  has 
proved  pretty  clearly  that  it  would  have  been 
easier  for  most  of  us  if  we  had  set  to  work 
in  the  first  place  to  determine  what  sort  of 
government  would  be  satisfactory  to  the 
people  of  Australia,  and  the  people  of  the 
different  colonies,  before  we  attempted  to 
determine  the  powers  to  be  intrusted  to 
the  new  parliament,  because,  assuredly,  we 
shall  find  in  the  long  run  that  on  the  con- 
stitution of  the  federal  parliament  and  the 
federal  executive  will  depend  the  powers 
that  the  people  of  the  different  colonies  are 
prepared  to  icrtrust  to  them.  I  feel  from 
the  discussions  that  have  taken  place;,  and, 
perhaps,  from  the  feelings  of  the  people 
generally  throughout  Australia,  that  of 
whatever  the  senate  and  the  house  of  repre- 
sentatives may  consist,  we  must  be  prepared 
to  be  governed  by  what  is  known  as  respon- 
sible government  Before  we  finally  deter- 
mine that,  however,  I  think  we  ought  to 
consider  whether  or  not,  for  the  purposes 
for  which  this  government  is  to  be  formed, 
it  would  not  be  possible  to  constitute  a 
government  on  somewhat  different  lines 
that  would  answer  better  for  thepuqxxseswe 
intend  to  carry  out.  I  take  it  for  granted, 
sir,  as  has  been  pointed  out  by  you,  and 
assented  to  by  everybody,  that  in  one  of 
the  two  branches  of  the  legislature,  whicb 
for  convenience  you  have  called  the  senate, 
all  the  colonies  should  have  an  equal  num- 
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ber  of  representatives ;  and  if  this  were  an 
ordinary  form  of  government  for  the  whole 
of  the  people  of  Australia  without  I'egard 
to  the  different  colonies  of  which  Aus- 
tralia is  constituted,  I  should  unhesitat- 
ingly say  that  this  suggestion  on  your 
part,  and  the  acquiescence  in  it  on  the 
part  o!  those  representing  other  great 
colonies  would  be  a  very  generous  conces- 
sion to  the  smaller  colonies.  But  I  take 
it  after  all  that  we  are  not  here  simply  to 
frame— and  I  think  my  hon.  friends,  Mr. 
Gillies  and  Mr.  Deakin,  fell  into  an  error 
in  this  respect — we  are  not  here  simply  to 
frame  a  constitution  for  the  government 
of  the  people  of  Australia.  We  have  also 
to  proceed  on  principles  just  to  the  several 
colonies.  We  are  not  to  recognise  simply 
the  fact  that  the  majority  of  the  people  of 
Australia  must  in  the  end  prevail.  I  be- 
lieve they  must  myseli  I  do  not  think 
tliere  is  any  question  about  it  But  still 
we  are  here  intrusted  with  the  task  of 
proposing  a  form  of  government  that  shall 
afford  to  the  people  of  Australia  an  oppor- 
tunity to  govern  themselves.  We  must, 
however,  at  the  same  time  recognise  the 
rights  of  all  the  different  colonies.  Now 
what  are  those  rights  ?  was  asked  by  the 
lion.  member,  Mr.  Deakin.  I  will  tell  him 
one  of  them.  In  determining  that  we  have 
to  recognise  the  different  colonies.  We 
say  this,  that  we  must  recognise  them. 
That  is  a  point  that  has  not  been  put  as 
dearly  as  it  might  have  been.  Why  must 
ve  recognise  the  rights  of  the  different 
colonies?  Because  the  different  colonies 
under  the  constitution  intrusted  to  them 
have  undertaken  certain  duties  and  ear- 
ned out  certain  public  works.  They  have 
undertaken  certain  responsibilities  in  con- 
nection with  the  payment  for  those  works, 
of  which  the  new  federal  parliament  does 
not  propose  to  relieve  them.  They  have 
still  to  bear  the  burden  of  these  duties 
aud  responsibilities^  and  we  must  do 
nothing  whatever  to  prevent  them  from 
B 


seeing  that  proper  provision  is  made  in 
their  own  colonies  in  order  that  they  may 
carry  out  the  duties  and  responsibilities 
they  have  undertaken.  If  the  govern- 
ment we  are  now  proposing  to  create 
for  the  whole  of  the  people  of  Australia 
were  to  say  to  all  these  different  colo- 
nies, and  if  these  different  colonies  were 
willing  to  acquiesce  in  the  proposal,  "  We 
will  take  over  the  whole  government  of 
Australia ;  we  will  perform  all  duties ; 
we  will  undertake  to  carry  through  the 
obligations  the  different  colonies  have 
entered  into,"  then  we  might  fairly  say  to 
the  people  of  Victoria  and  New  South 
Whales,  the  two  great  colonies — colonies 
that  at  the  present  time  contain  two- 
thirds  of  the  whole  population  of  Australia 
— we  might  fairly  say  to  them,  "Since 
you  have  generously  undertaken  to  cany 
out  all  our  responsibilities  and  all  our 
duties,  we  recognise  the  fact  that  the  ma- 
jority must  prevail."  But,  so  long  as  we 
say  that  each  of  the  colonies  must  separ- 
ately undertake  to  perform  these  duties 
itself,  so  long  must  we  say,  in  any  sys- 
tem of  federal  government  that  is  estab- 
lished, "  The  colonies,  as  colonies  apart 
from  the  colonies  as  people,  shall  have 
an  adequate  voice  in  the  representation 
of  the  people  and  in  the  discharge  of 
parliamentary  duties."  I  am  pleased  that 
not  a  single  member  of  the  Convention 
has  suggested  that  there  should  be  any- 
thing less  than  an  equal  representation  of 
all  the  colonies  in  the  senate.  It  is  true  that 
in  the  act  we  shall  have  ultimately  to  pass 
we  shall  have  to  make  provision  for  the 
subdivision  of  some  of  the  colonies,  and 
of  course  it  would  be  unreasonable  to  sup- 
pose that  such  subdivision  should  take 
place  without  the  federal  parliament  being 
consulted  and  acquiescing  in  subdivisions 
that  would  in  any  way  affect  the  representa- 
tion of  the  colonies  in  the  senate.  We  are 
told  that  there  is  a  possibility  of  Queens- 
land being  divided  into  three  colonies.     So 
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far  as  South  Australia  is  concerned  I  do  not 
think  there  is  any  possibility  for  many  yeara 
tocorae  at  anyrateof  any  subdivision  of  that 
colony.  But  I  think  there  is  a  misconcep- 
tion in  the  minds  perhaps  not  of  members 
of  this  Convention,  but  in  the  minds  of  many 
members  of  the  public,  who  seem  to  assume 
that  the  Northern  Territory  is  part  of  South 
Australia,  that  South  Australia  runs  from 
Adelaide  to  Port  Darwin,  whereas,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  this  is  not  the  case.  South 
Australia  has  no  larger  territory  than  that 
which  was  first  granted  to  her.  At  the 
present  time  she  has  the  Northern  Terri- 
tory placed  under  her  control  under  letters 
patent  from  the  Imperial  Government,  and 
it  is  quite  possible  for  the  Imperial  GJo- 
vernment  at  any  time  to  deprive  South 
Australia  of  tlie  control  of  the  Northern 
Territory.  Some  years  ago,  when  I  was 
in  the  government,  and  we  thought  that 
perhaps  we  should  be  able  to  deal  more 
advantageously  with  the  Northern  Terri- 
tory than  we  believe  we  are  able  to  do  at 
the  present  time,  we  suggested  to  the  Im- 
perial Government  that,  in  order  to  avoid 
complications  in  the  future,  they  should  at 
once  declare  the  Northern  Territory  to  be 
part  of  the  colony  of  South  Australia. 
But  the  Imperial  Government,  whOe  will- 
ing to  assist  us  in  any  way  with  the  go- 
vernment of  that  parf  of  Australia,  de- 
clined to  accede  to  that  proposal,  and,  there- 
fore, the  Northern  Territory  isno  part  of  the 
colony  of  South  Australia  and  will  require  to 
be  considered,  I  think,  by  members  of  the 
Convention  when  we  go  into  Committee  ; 
because,  as  I  have  said,  there  is  a  possi- 
bility of  the  mother  country  saying  either 
that  the  Northern  Territory  shall  be 
handed  over  to  one  of  the  other  govern- 
ments of  Australia  or  to  the  federal,  go- 
vernment apart  from  South  Australia, 
and  probably  in  the  end  it  might  be  found 
to  be  most  advantageous  if  it  were  pos- 
sible to  accomplish  the  latter.  Now,  I  say 
that  the  states  must  for  the  reasons  I  have 
{Sir  John  Bra/y, 


indicated  be  adequately  represented  in  any 
federal  parliament  and  federal  government^ 
and  I  was  very  glad  to  hear  the  su^estion 
thrown  out  by  the  hon.  m^oaber,  Mr. 
Wrixon,  who  represents  a  large  colony, 
that  it  might  fairly  be  conceded  that  only 
a  certain  number  of  members  of  the  ex- 
ecutive should  be  chosen  from  any  one 
colony.  There  is  no  doubt  whatever  that 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  reason  and  com- 
mon-sense in  the  suggestion  made  by  the 
hon.  member,  Mr.  Gillies,  that  anybody 
who  undertakes  to  form  a  government — 
you  yourself,  sir,  for  instance,  and  I  know 
from  your  experience  that  you  would  do 
it — should  look  round  carefully  and  not 
simplyconsiderwhat  is  most  likely  tosatisfy 
the  representatives  of  NewSouth  Wale8,and 
to  carry  out  their  wishes,  but  should  consider 
the  whole  of  the  colonies,  andform  a  govern- 
ment that  would  commend  itself  to  the  sup- 
port of  the  representatives  of  the  whole  of 
Australia.  The  hon.  member  went  on  to  say 
that  there  was  a  reasonable  way  of  conduct- 
ing things,  and  that  he  had  no  doubt  what- 
ever that  men  would  be  chosen  in  both 
branches  of  the  legislature  who  would  act 
so  reasonably  and  harmoniously  together 
that  all  these  causes  of  friction  which  we 
anticipate  would  prove  imaginary  and 
would  disappear  altogether ;  and  I  felt 
then,  as  I  feel  now,  that  if  we  could  select 
men  who  would  sink  all  personal  differ- 
ences, all  the  motives  which  might  ap- 
pear to  make  them  work  harder  for  their 
own  particular  colony  than  for  the  rest 
of  the  country,  we  need  have  no  writ- 
ten constitution  at  alL  If  the  pec^e 
of  Australia  could  depend  upon  the  men 
who  were  chosen  to  one  house  of  the 
legislature  not  attempting  to  infringe  Upon 
the  rights  of  the  other  house,  but  upon 
their  doing  their  best  to  promote  the  in- 
terest of  Australia  without  regard  to  the 
colonies  from  which  they  came,  we  should 
not  need  a  written  constitution.  It  seems 
to  be  taken  for  granted,  too,  that  if  we 
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are  to  have  a  system  of  responsible  go- 
Temmeiit,  we  must  also  have  an  opposi- 
tion. Now,  I  would  ask  hon.  gentlemen 
in  determining  this  question  to  consider 
whether  it  is  absolutely  necessary  or  de- 
sirable in  the  conduct  of  the  affairs  of  any 
colony,  or,  at  any  rate,  of  a  federal  govern- 
ment, to  have  a  responsible  ministry  and 
an  oppofiition.  Is  it  necessary  to  have  men 
on  the  one  side  proposing  what  they  believe 
to  be  best  for  the  state,  and  men  on  the 
other  side  who  advocate  an  opposite  course, 
and  who  can  only  carry  out  their  views  by 
removing  those  who  compose  the  govern- 
ment *}  It  does  not  appear  to  me  to  be  ab- 
solutely necessary  to  have  a  responsible 
government  and  an  opposition.  I  agree 
with  the  hon.  member,  Mr.  Deakin,  that 
we  must  not  readily  cut  adrift  from  the 
old  system  under  which  we  have  worked, 
and  worked  well.  I  agree  entirely  with 
the  hon.  member  that  mistakes  have  been 
made  under  responsible  government,  per- 
haps in  all  the  colonies.  At  any  rate  I 
admit  that  mistakes  have  been  made  in 
the  colony  which  I  represent,  and  perhaps 
I  should  not  be  thought  presumptuous  if  I 
said  that  I  think  similar  mistakes  have 
also  been  made  in  the  other  colonies.  But 
under  no  system  of  which  I  am  aware  is  it 
possible  to  avoid  mistakes  ;  though  it  ap- 
pears to  me  an  extraordinary  thing  that 
the  mans^ementof  public  affairs  should  be 
so  different  from  what  takes  place  in  the 
management  of  our  private  afiairs,  either 
as  individuals  or  as  companies  having  con- 
trol of  a  large  amount  of  money — ^that  wd 
should  have  on  the  one  side  men  compos- 
ing a  responsible  government,  whose  pro- 
posals, when  they  are  brought  forward, 
sure  torn  to  pieces  by  the  men  on  the  other 
side.  We  have  been  told  by  the  hon. 
member,  Mr.  Gillies,  with  a  confidence 
that  inspired  belief  in  all  of  us,  that  if 
an  archangel  came  down  and  attempted 
to  lead  this  parliament,  or  any  other  par- 
liament, and  introduced  the  most  perfect 
measures,,  he  would  meet  with  opposition. 


Mr.  Fysh  :  One  cannot  have  perfection 
in  mankind  ! 

Sir  JOHN  BRAY  :  I  am  sure  that  the 
people  of  Tasmania  have  the  most  perfect 
man  at  the  head  of  their  government ;  I 
will  not  say  that  each  of  us  think  the 
same  with  regard  to  our  own  colony,  but 
at  any  rate  a  good  many  people  do.  Still, 
I  am  not  going  to  elaborate  this  point  now ; 
but  I  ask  hon.  members  to  consider  fully 
whether  we  are  absolutely  pledged  to  have 
a  system  of  responsible  government.  I 
do  not  think  we  are,  and  I  trust  that 
when  we  get  into  Committee  we  shall  not 
hastily  dispose  of  this  matter,  but  that  we 
shall  consider  it  carefully.  I  agree  with 
those  who  say,  like  the  hon.  member,  Mr. 
Deakin,  and  the  hon.  member,  Mr.  Gillies, 
that  we  must  be  absolutely  satisfied  that 
it  is  a  belter  thing  than  we  have  got 
already.  We  must  not  drop  what  we  have 
got  for  an  experiment,  and  although  we 
must  not  frame  the  constitution  so  rigidly 
as  to  prevent  its  being  altered,  yet  at  the 
same  time  we  must  have  some  basis  which 
will  give  the  colonies  confidence  that  it 
will  not  be  altered  without  the  fullest  and 
fairest  consideration.  I  take  it  that  wo 
must  provide  some  means  of  altering  the 
constitution  of  the  federal  parliament  and 
the  federal  executive.  It  should  not  be  done 
without  theconsentof  the  other  colonies  pro- 
bably ;  but  still  there  must  be  some  means 
of  doing  it,  because  I  do  not  suppose  that 
any  of  us  is  so  sanguine  as  to  hope  that  in 
the  course  of  the  next  few  weeks  we  shall 
be  able  to  frame  a  constitution  that,  with- 
out alteration,  will  give  satisfaction  to  the 
people  of  Australia  for  any  great  length  of 
time.  With  regard  to  the  powers  of  the 
senate,  which  is  to  contain  an  equal  number 
of  representatives  from  each  state,  I  am 
amongst  those  who  say  that  we  must  give 
it  very  ample  powers ;  though  I  am  per- 
fectly satisfied  that  if  we  do  adhere  to  a 
form  of  responsible  government  the  voice 
that  represents  the  large  and  undoubted 
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majority  of  the  people  of  Australia,  must 
in  the  end  prevail.  But  we  must  not 
make  it  too  easy  for  that  voice  to  prevail ; 
we  must  not  make  it  too  easy  for  the  ma- 
jority to  say,  "  We  represent  the  majority 
of  the  people  of  Australia,  and  although 
you  represent  the  colonies  of  Australia, 
we  must  have  our  way."  But,  from  my 
knowledge  of  them,  I  cannot  believe  that 
the  people  of  Australia,  will  be  satisfied 
with  any  form  of  government  that  does 
not  give  the  will  of  the  people,  when 
it  is  ultimately  ascertained,  the  fullest 
possible  control  over  the  parliament  and 
the  government  under  which  they  live. 
Now,  with  regard  to  money  bills.  It 
seems  to  be  assumed,  I  do  not  know 
why,  that  the  control  of  money  is  different 
from  the  control  of  everything  else.  I  do 
not  see  why  it  should  be  so.  If  the 
senate  has  the  fullest  possible  power  to 
alter  the  laws  that  control  the  libei-ty  and 
the  lives  of  the  people,  are  they  not  to 
be  intrusted  with  anything  more  than  a 
nominal  voice  in  the  expenditure  of  pub- 
lic money  ?  I  say  that  I  think  they  ought 
to  be.  It  ought  to  be  possible  for  them  to 
have  a  direct  voice,  not  in  every  detail — I 
do  not  ask  for  that — but  in  the  expenditure 
of  any  large  amount  of  money  that  involves 
any  departure  from  the  ordinary  expendi- 
ture of  the  year.  I  think,  however,  that 
the  ordinary  appropriation  bill  ought  not  to 
be  interfered  with  by  the  senate,  providing 
that  it  contains  only  items  necessary  for 
the  ordinary  expenditure  of  the  year.  The 
hon.  member,  Mr.  Gillies,  acquiesced  in 
that  very  clearly ;  but  at  the  same  time 
we  must  not  have  simply  an  understanding 
about  this.  We  must  have  something  defi- 
nite respecting  it  in  the  constitution  act 
which  we  have  to  prepare,  and  I  suggest 
that  we  should  have  a  provision,  that 
no  matter  should  be  included  in  any 
money  bill  which  the  senate  shall  declare 
should,  in  the  interests  of  any  one  of 
the  colonies,  or  of  all  of  them,  be  dealt 
[^tV  John  Bray* 


with  in  a  separate  measure.  We  ought 
to  allow  them,  not  to  reject  a  money  bill 
because  they  do  not  like  it,  but  to  say, 
**  We  have  looked  at  this  bill,  and  it  con- 
tains provisions  which  ought  to  be  con- 
tained in  one  or  more  measures."  They 
ought  to  have  the  right  to  say,  "  We  re- 
quire you  to  send  this  subject  up  in  a 
separate  bill."  We  have  in  South  Aus- 
tralia a  system  that  on  the  whole  has 
worked  fairly  well,  but  which  really  in 
effect  amounts  to  giving  the  power  to  the 
Tjegislative  Council  to  alter  money  bills. 
About  thirty-five  years  ago  there  was  a 
collision  between  the  two  houses  of  parlia- 
ment with  respect  to  money  bills,  and  they 
met  together  and  made  what  is  known  as 
a  compact.  It  is  not,  of  course,  part  of 
the  constitution,  but  it  has  been  acted 
upon  from  time  to  time  since.  By  that 
the  Legislative  Council  can  suggest,  for 
example,  that  a  certain  line  should  be  left 
out  of  a  loan  bill.  In  South  Australia  a 
separate  bill  for  the  construction  of  a  rail- 
way is  carried  through  both  houses  of  Par- 
liament before  the  amount  for  carrying  out 
the  work  is  included  in  the  loan  bill ;  but 
in  respect  of  harbour  works  and  other  pub- 
lic works  proposed  to  be  carried  out  by 
loan,  the  Council  has  the  right  under  this 
compact,  not  to  amend  the  bill,  but  to  sug- 
gest that  a  certain  item  should  be  omitted. 
If  the  Assembly  do  not  omit  the  item,  or 
the  two  houses  do  not  come  to  an  agree- 
ment upon  the  matter,  it  falls  to  the 
ground  ;  but  the  houses  have  power  to  ap- 
point committees  to  confer  with  each  other, 
and  to  give  the  reasons  why  the  suggestion 
should  be  either  acted  upon  or  droppe<l. 
The  system  is  arather  complicated  one,  bii  t, 
on  the  whole,  it  has  worked  with  fair  suc- 
cess in  South  Australia.  With  regard  to 
taxation  bills,  I  think  the  hon.  member, 
Mr.  Clark,  fell  into  a  little  mistake  in 
saying  that  a  taxation  bill  required  a 
message  from  the  Crown  before  it  could 
be  considered. 

Mr.  Clark  :  It  is  so  in  our  parliament ! 
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Sir  JOHN  BRAY :  It  may  be  the 
pi&ctice,  but  I  do  not  think  it  is  the  law, 
I  understand  that  the  South  Australian 
Constitution  Act  is  much  the  same  as  that 
of  Tasmania.  The  33rd  section  of  *^  An 
act  to  establish  a  parliament  in  Yan 
Diemen's  Land"  provides : 

All  biUa  for  appropriating  any  part  of  the 
revenue,  or  for  imposing  any  tax,  rate,  duty,  or 
impoet,  shall  originate  in  the  said  house  of  as- 
sembly, and  it  shall  not  be  lawful  for  the  said 
house  of  assembly  to  originate  to  pass  any  vote, 
resolution,  or  bill  for  the  appropriation  of  any 
part  of  the  revenue,  or  of  any  tax,  rate,  duty,  or 
impost  for  any  purpose  which  shall  not  have 
been  first  recommended  by  the  governor. 

That  is  to  say  that  the  house  can  raise 
money,  but  cannot  determine  what  .is  to 
be  done  with  it,  unless  the  governor  by 
message  makes  a  recommendation  concern- 
ing it-  Then,  in  May's  "  Parliamentary 
Practice  "  it  is  clearly  laid  down  that  no 
private  member  can,  without  the  consent 
of  the  govci-nor,  bring  in  a  bill  for  taxa- 
tion purposes. 

Mr.  Clark  :  It  must  be  a  minister  ! 

Sir  JOHN  BRAY :  A  message  from 
the  Governor  is  not  necessary,  but  the  re- 
quest must  come  from  the  Crown.  It  is 
stated  on  page  650  of  May's  "  Parliament- 
ary Practice  " : — 

The  Crown,  therefore,  in  the  first  instance, 
makes  known  to  the  Conmions  the  pecuniary 
necessities  of  the  government,  and  the  Commons 
grant  such  aids  or  supplies  as  are  required  to 
satisfy  these  demands ;  and  provide,  by  taxes 
and  by  the  appropriation  of  other  sources  of 
the  income,  the  ways  and  means  to  meet  the 
supplies  which  are  granted  by  them.  Thus  the 
Crown  demands  money,  the  Commons  grant  it, 
and  the  Lords  assent  to  the  grant ;  but  the 
Commons  do  not  vote  money  unless  it  be  re- 
quired by  the  Crown  ;  nor  impose  or  augment 
taxes,  unless  they  be  necessary  for  meeting  the 
supplies  which  they  have  voted,  or  are  about  to 
vote,  and  for  sapplying  general  deficiencies  in 
the  revenue.  The  Crown  has  no  concern  in  the 
nature  or  distribution  of  the  taxes  ;  but  the 
foundation  of  all  parliamentary  taxation  is  its 
necessity  for  the  public  ser\'ics,  as  declared  by 
the  Crown  through  its  constitutional  advisers. 


That  is  the  point  It  is  for  the  Crown, 
through  its  ministers,  to  say  what  taxation 
is  required ;  but  an  absolute,  direct  mes- 
sage from  the  Governor  is  only  required 
when  it  is  proposed  to  appropriate  the 
moneys  which  have  been  I'aised  by  means 
of  the  ordinary  revenue  or  in  any  other 
way.  I  quite  agree  with  you,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  if  we  are  to  have  anything  like 
a  complete  system  of  federation  we  must 
have  trade  and  intercourse  absolutely  free 
between  the  colonies.  I  was  a  little  aston- 
ished at  the  excessive  precaution  which 
appeared  to  be  displayed  by  the  hon.  mem- 
ber, Mr.  Deakin,  on  behalf  of  his  people 
in  Victoria  with  regard  to  this  question. 
I  think  it  is  clearly  understood  by  all  of 
us,  beyond  question,  that  the  federal  par- 
liament must  impose  a  customs  tarifT 
before  this  free-trade  and  intercourse  is 
accomplished,  except,  of  course,  by  agree- 
ment between  any  one  or  more  of  the  colo- 
nies. It  may  be  desirable  for  us,  in  order  to 
give  more  complete  a&surance,  not  simply 
to  Victorians,  but  to  colonists  in  all  parts 
of  the  country,  to  fix  some  date  before  which 
the  customs  tariff  of  the  federal  parliament 
should  not  come  into  operation.  Of  course, 
in  the  ordinary  course  of  events,  it  will  be 
three  years  or  longer  before  it  can  come 
into  operation ;  but  still  it  may  be  desir- 
able to  make  some  such  provision.  In 
clause  3  of  the  resolutions  it  is  provided 
that  the  power  and  authority  to  impose  customs 
duties  shall  be  absolutely  lodged  in  the  federal 
government  and  parliament,  subject  to  such  dis- 
posal of  the  .revenues  thence  derived  as  shall  be 
agreed  upon. 

I  am  almost  sorry,  Mr.  President,  that  you 
did  not  indicate  absolutely  in  some  general 
way,  how  you  propose  to  appropriate  these 
revenues.  After  all,  the  only  clear  indica- 
tion that  we  have  on  the  face  of  the  resolu- 
tion is  that  the  federal  government  is  to 
raise  the  customs  duties,  and  provide  for  a 
scheme  of  military  and  naval  defence  for 
Australia,  and  to  dispose  of  the  balance  as 
shall  be  agreed  upon.     There  is  no  doubt 
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whatever,  as  was  clearly  pointed  out  by 
the  hon.  member,  Mr.  J.  Forrest,  that  in 
order  to  carry  out  a  scheme  of  federal  go- 
vernment we  must  be  prepared  to  go 
back  to  our  respective  colonies  and  point 
out  the  advantages  which  will  accrue  to 
them  from  going  into  a  federal  union. 
There  is  no  doubt  whatever  that  in  a 
general  way  the  parliaments  of  all  the  colo- 
nies have  agreed  that  federation  is  desir- 
abla  They  have  asked  us  to  determine, 
if  we  can,  on  a  constitution  which  will 
carry  out  their  wishes.  But  when  we  have 
done  that,  we  shall  have  still  some  little 
labour  before  us.  I  hope,  however,  that 
we  shall  ultimately  succeed  in  being  able 
to  persuade  our  respective  colonies  that  it 
is  to  their  advantage,  and  to  the  advantage 
of  Australia  generally,  that  some  such 
scheme  as  we  may  agree  upon  shall  be 
carried  out.  I  am  one  of  those  who  feel 
that  if  it  were  possible — I  do  not  think  it 
is  possible  at  the  present  time — it  would 
be  desirable  that  the  whole  of  the  public 
debts  of  the  colonies  should  be  taken  over 
by  the  federal  government.  I  do  not  think 
that  that  could  possibly  be  done  for  a  time  ; 
but  I  do  think  that  we  could  arrange  for 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  debts  of  each 
colony  to  be  so  taken  over.  No  one  would 
attempt  to  suggest,  I  suppose,  that  we 
should  prevent  each  colony  from  raising 
money  to  carry  out  works  which  locally 
are  considered  to  be  absolutely  neces- 
sary. At  the  same  time,  I  do  think  we 
ought  to  hand  over  to  the  federal  govern- 
ment a  certain  proportion  of  the  debts  of 
each  colony.  The  colonies  would  then 
see  the  advantage  of  federation  more 
rapidly  than  they  would  in  any  other  way. 
I  believe  we  should  find  that  a  federal 
loan  could  be  placed  on  the  market  on 
better  terms,  and  would  be  much  more 
eagerly  taken  up  by  the  British  public 
than  any  loan  of  the  separate  colonies. 
At  the  same  time  I  am  not  prepared,  and 
I  do  not  suppose  any  of  us  are  prepared, 
.    [Sir  John  Bray, 


to  state  that  a  federal  parliament  should 
absolutely  take  over  the  debts  of  the 
whole  of  the  Australian  colonies.  I  can 
see,  however,  that  great  advantage  would 
resulo  if  some  scheme  could  be  adopted 
which  would  enable  a  fair  part  of  the 
debts  of  each  CQlony  to  be  undertaken  by 
the  federal  government.  I  agree  with  the 
hon.  member,  Mr.  Dibbs — and  no  one, 
hitherto,  has  been  bold  enough  to  say 
that  he  agrees  with  anything  that  hon. 
member  has  said — that  it  is  not  desired 
to  raise  up  a  great  standing  army  for  our 
defence  from  imaginary  enemies.  "We 
feel  that  it  is  necessary  for  each  colony  to 
do  something  to  provide  for  defence  from 
compion  foes ;  and  I  think  we  may  rely 
that  a  federal  parliament  will  do  the  same, 
and  no  more.  They  will  have  no  ambition 
to  act  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  the 
Australian  people,  and,  as  far  as  I  know 
those  wishes,  they  are  not  that  we  should 
rear  up  anything  like  a  large  standing 
army.  They  are  anxious  that  we  should 
have  amongst  us  some  force  which  could  be 
relied  upon  in  time  of  danger;  they  are  will- 
ing to  give  their  own  services  to  augment 
that  force  when  the  necessity  arises.  I 
hope,  however,  that  no  federal  government 
or  parliament  will  ever  raise  any  un- 
necessary military  or  naval  forces  in  the 
colonies,  because  they  know  the  people 
are  not  prepared  to  support  such  a  scheme. 
I  shall  now  say  a  few  words  with  regard  to 
the  house  of  representatives,  or,  as  it  has 
been  styled  by  the  hon.  member,  Mr. 
Kingston,  the  national  assembly.  I  should 
be  sorry — and  I  think  we  should  all  be 
sorry — to  feel  that  we  must  be  bound  to 
limit  the  representation  in  the  house  of  re- 
presentatives to  fixed  numbers.  I  agree 
with  those  who  say  that  the  colonies  which 
are  more  populous  than  others  should  haTe 
more  members ;  but  I  think  the  indication 
thrown  out  by  the  hon.  member,  Sir  James 
Lee-Steere,  shows  that  it  will  be  necessary 
to  make  some  concession  to  the  smaller 
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colomes  in  that  respect — in  other  words, 
yon  will  have  to  provide  that  each  of  the 
colonies,  no  matter  what  their  population 
raaj  be,  shall  have  a  certain  minimum 
number  of  members.  Ab  the  hon.  mem- 
ber, Mr.  Gillies,  states,  some  such  prin- 
ciple was  indicated  in  the  Federal  Council 
Act.  We  must  see  at  once  that  if  the 
idea  which  was  thrown  out  in  the  bill 
which  has  been  so  ably  drafted,  and  which 
I  have  no  doubt  will  give  us  great  assist- 
ance^ were  adopted,  and  the  Western  Aus- 
tralian people  were  asked  to  elect  simply 
two  members  to  the  house  of  representa- 
tives, they  would  have  cause  to  say  that 
they  were  not  a.dequately  represented. 
While  we  must  admit — e^d  no  one  admits 
it  more  fully  than  I  do,  as  I  said  before — 
that  when  once  the  absolute  will  of  the 
majority  of  the  people  is  ascertained,  effect 
mast  be  given  to  that  will ;  still,  at  the 
same  time  I  say  that,  in  order  to  offer  a 
fair  inducement  for  all  the  colonies  to  at- 
tach themselves  to  the  federal  parliament, 
we  must  fix  the  minimum  number  of  mem- 
bers that  shall  represent  any  particular 
colony.  With  regard  to  the  suggestion 
thrown  out  by  my  hon.  friend,  Sir  George 
Grey,  of  New  Zealand,  that  the  highest 
offices  in  the  state  should  be  open  to  all 
persons,  I  agree  with  him  except  in  refer- 
ence to  the  governor-general  I  am  quite 
prepared  to  go  for  that  when  I  see  any  ad- 
vantage to  be  gained  from  it ;  but  at  the 
present  time  I  do  not  see  that  any  possible 
advantage  could  be  gained.  We  have  come 
here  with  a  desire  to  frame  a  constitution 
under  the  Crown,  and  whatever  the  possi- 
bilities may  be  in  100  years,  I  quite  agree 
with  the  hon.  member,  Mr.  Gillies,  that 
that  is  rather  too  remote  a  period  on  which 
to  fix  our  attention  at  the  present  time. 
We  can  see  a  certain  distance  before  us.  We 
feel,  I  think,  satisfied  on  the  whole  with 
the  forms  of  government  that  have  been  in- 
trusted to  us,  with  the  power  to  amend 
which  we  now  have ;  but  I  agree  with  the 


hon.  member,  Mr.  Gillies,  in  saying  that 
in  all  other  respects  the  ambition  of  Aus- 
tralians will  not  be  satisfied  unless  the 
highest  offices  throughout  the  Australian 
colonies  are  thrown  open  to  them,  and,  as 
far  as  I  know,  there  is  no  disposition  on 
the  part  of  those  assembled  in  this  Con- 
vention, or  on  the  part  of  the  parliaments 
of  any  of  the  colonies,  to  deprive  them  of 
those  opportunities.  I  trust  that  the 
same  kind  and  generous  spirit  that  has 
been  manifested  by  hon.  members  who 
have  so  far  addressed  themselves  to  this 
question  will  be  continued  throughout  our 
meetings  here ;  and  I  hope  that  each  one 
of  us  will  determine  that  we  will  not 
separate  without  agreeing  on  some  scheme 
that  shall  provide  in  a  fair  and,  I  hope, 
generally  satisfactory  manner,  for  the  fed- 
eral parliament  and  federal  government  of 
Australia. 

Motion  (by  Mr.  McMillan)  agreed  to  : 
That  the  debate  be  now  adjourned  until  to- 
morrow. 

ADJOURNMENT. 
Motion  (by  Mr.  McMillan)  proposed  : 
That  the  Convention  do  now  adjourn, 
Mr.  MUNRO  :  I  think  that  we  ought 
to  have  some  understanding  that  the  de- 
bate shall  be  continued  until  a  reasonable 
hour  each  day.  If  we  devote  only  four  and 
a  half  hours  each  day  to  the  debate,  it  will 
be  absolutely  impossible  for  many  of  us  to 
remain  here  a  sufficiently  long  time  to 
finish  the  business.  Whilst  at  the  com- 
mencement of  our  proceedings  we  were  all 
rather  chary  about  going  into  debate,  I 
think  that  we  should  come  to  the  under- 
standing now  that  we  will  sit  longer  and 
devote  more  time  to  the  business  each  day. 
We  have  to  finish  more  than  this  debate^ 
We  have  to  go  into  Committee  on  the 
resolutions,  and  if  we  agree  to  certain  reso- 
lutions in  Committee  we  shall  have  to  draft 
a  constitution  and  go  through  that,  and 
if  it  is  understood  that  we  are  to  devote 
only  three  or  four  hours  each  day  to  the 
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business,  it  will  be  absolutely  impossible  for 
some  of  us  to  remain  here — we  must  leave 
the  business  and  not  carry  it  on. 

Sir  JOHN  BRAY  :  Perhaps  I  may  be 
permitted  to  say  that  it  will  bo  very  con- 
venient if  it  is  understood  that  we  are  to 
finish  this  debate  to-morrow.  Hon.  mem- 
bers who  wish  to  speak  can  be  present  and 
do  so.  I  admit  that  we  ought  to  have  the 
fullest  discussion,  and  if  it  is  understood 
that  this  debate  shall  bo  brought  to  a  con- 
clusion to-morrow,  it  being,  if  necessary, 
finished  in  the  evening,  every  one  who 
wishes  to  do  so  can  speak.  I  think  that, 
with  the  exception  of  the  President,  who 
may  desire  to  speak  at  some  length  in  reply, 
allhon.  members  who  wish  to  speak  should 
be  prepared  to  do  so  to-morrow. 

Mr.  J.  FORREST :  I  think  that  there 
is  no  excuse  for  those  hon.  members  who 
say  that  they  are  not  prepared  to  speak 
at  the  present  time.  I  have  been  here 
several  days  —  some  hon.  members  have 
been  here  longer  than  I  have — and  those 
who  wish  to  speak  should  have  been  pre- 
pared to  do  so  long  ago,  or  at  any  rate  now. 
Wo,  who  represent  Western  Australia,  are 
here  at  very  great  inconvenience  indeed, 
and  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  stay  longer 
than  is  absolutely  necessary;  therefore,  I 
hope  that  those  hon,  members  who  intend 
to  speak  will  do  so  as  soon  as  possible.  It 
is  now  very  early  in  the  day,  and  I  think 
that  we  might  fairly  have  continued  the  de- 
bate another  hour.  I  am  very  soriy  to  see 
that  towards  the  evening  there  is  a  desire 
on  the  part  of  hon.  members  to  avoid  speak- 
ing before  the  next  day,  I  hope  that  it 
will  not  continue. 

Mr.  McMillan,  in  reply  :  I  m«y  say 
that  as  far  as  I  am  concerned  I  do  not 
wish  unnecessarily  to  stop  the  debate;  but 
personally  I  have  very  many  duties  to  per- 
form, and  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  go  on 
this  evening. 

Question  resolved  in  the  aflSrmative. 

Convention  adjourned  at  3 '57  p.m. 
[Mr,  Munro, 


THURSDAY,  12  MARCH,  189U 


Address— Federal  Constitution  (seventh  day's  debateX 


The  President  took  the  chair  at  11  a.  m. 

ADDRESS. 
The  President  :  I  have  received  a  tele- 
gram from  the  Mayor  of  Warmambool, 
which  the  secretary  will  read. 

Telegram  read  by  the  secretaiy,  as  fol- 
lows : — 

Warrnambool,  7  March,  1 89 1. 

To  Sir  Henry  Parkes,  President  of  the  Federal 
Convention. 
Meeting  citizens  held  here  yesterday,  at  which 
suggestion  partly  supported  that  Warmambool 
excellently  situated  for  being  seat  of  federal 
parliament,  and  respectfully  solicit  support  of 
assembled  Convention, 

Jxo,  Hylasd, 
Mayor. 

FEDERAL  CONSTITUTION. 

SE^'ENTH  day's  DEBATE. 

Debate  resumed  on  resolutions  proposed 
by  Sir  Henry  Parkes  (vide  page  23), 

Mr.  McMillan  :  Mr.  President^  there 
has  been  some  considerable  contention  in 
my  own  mind  during  the  last  two  or  three 
days  as  to  whether  I  should  or  should  not 
address  this  Convention  at  the  present 
stage  of  its  proceedings;  but  when  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  listening  to  the  speech  of  my 
hon.  friend,  Mr.  Dibbs,  and  when  be  told 
the  Convention  that  New  South  Wales 
has  not  been  a  hard  step-mother,  but  has 
been  a  loving  mother  to  the  other  colonies, 
and  when  he  went  on  to  say  that  her  re- 
bellious children  have  almost  crushed  her 
out  of  existence,  it  seemed  to  me  it  was 
time  for  somebody  to  rise  to  her  defence. 

Mr.  Dibbs  :  Hear,  hear  !  Especially  a 
free-trader  ! 

Mr.  McMillan  :  Sir,  I  do  not  intend 
to  traverse  the  speech  of  my  hon.  friend, 
because  I  think  that  that  class  of  criticism 
or  hyper-criticism  which  is  generally  in- 
dulged in  in  our  houses  of  parliament  is  not 
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exactly  the  kind  of  debate  which  should 
obtain  here.     Hon.  members  do  not,  per- 
hapSy  know  my  hon.  friend  as  well  as  1  do. 
They,  perhaps,  to  use  a  commercial  expres- 
sion, merely  see  him  in  the  bulk,  which,  sir, 
is  very  considerable ;  but  I  know  the  hon. 
gentleman  in  detail,  and  I  should  not  be 
surprised,  knowing  the  eccentricities  of  his 
previous    career,   that,   although  he  has 
thrown  several  bomb-shells,   as  he  calls 
them,  into  the  midst  of  the  Convention, 
before  our  proceediugs  close  my  hon.  friend 
will  be  found  to  be  one  of  the  most  docile 
in  our  midstw    My  hon.  friend,  Mr.  Gillies, 
has,  to  a  certain  extent,  rendered  unneces- 
sary any  criticism  upon  the  speech  of  the 
hon.  member,  Mr.  Dibbs.    But  one  expres- 
sion to  which  that  hon.  member  gave  utter- 
ance, and  which  he  reiterated  two  or  three 
times,  I  cannot  allow  to  pass  unnoticed. 
The  hon.  member  said,  ''  I  speak  for  New 
South  Wales." 
Mr.  Dibbs  :  Hear,  hear  ! 
Mr.  McMillan  :  Why,  sir,  you  would 
think   that  the  hon.    member   had   two- 
thirds  of  the  people  of  New  South  Wales 
at  his  back. 

Mr.  Bibbs  :  So  he  has  ! 
Mr.  McMillan  :  I  contend  that  no 
delegate  coming  here  for  New  South  Wales 
can  speak  in  that  peremptory  or  autocratic 
way  on  this  subject.  When  we  have 
concluded  our  deliberations  the  people  of 
New  South  Wales  will  speak  for  them- 
selves, and  I  am  perfectly  certain  that 
when  this  issue  is  put  before  them  clear 
and  distinct  their  verdict  will  be  that  we, 
the  people  of  these  colonies,  should  form 
a  united  Australia.  I  want,  at  this  late 
stage  of  the  debate,  to  be  as  concise  as  pos- 
sible, without  tedious  repetition,  following 
in  the  lines  of  previous  speakers,  although 
the  speech  of  my  hon.  friend,  Mr.  Gillies, 
which  took  up  many  points  with  which  I 
intended  to  deal,  has,  to  a  certain  extent, 
dislocated  my  speech.  But  it  is  just  pos- 
sible that  at  this  stage  of  our  proceedings 


we  may  by  general  remarks  save  time  in 
the  later  stagea     It  is  not  unreasonable 
to  think  that,  at  a  certain  stage  of  our 
proceedings,  the  finance  minister  of  that 
colony — the    mother    colony — which   for 
good  or  ill    has  kept  to  the  fiscal  tra- 
ditions  of   the  mother  country,    should 
be  heard,  and   should  have  some  voice 
in  the  settlement  of  that  fiscal  question, 
which  some  hon.  gentlemen  say  lies  at  the 
root  of  the  whole  matter.     I  think  that 
there  are  some  general  views  which  may 
reasonably  be   expressed  at  the  present 
moment,  and,  although  the  most  practical 
part  of  our  deliberations  will  be  to  form 
the  body  of  a  constitution,  still  I  hold  that 
it  is  the  spirit  and  the  vital  force  of  this 
discussion  that  will    give  shape  to  the 
anatomy  of  that  body,  and  which  will  re- 
gulate its  physiological  functions.     There- 
fore, I  feel  bound,  sir,  to  make  some  pre- 
liminary remarks  which  may  not  meet  with 
the  approval  of  hon.  members,  and  I  trust 
that,  although  these  remarks  come  from 
probably  one  of  the  youngest  politicians 
in  their   midst,  it  will  not  be  felt  that 
they  contain  any  impertinence,  but  that 
what  I  say  I  say  with  the  full  conviction 
and  approval  of  my  own  conscience,  and 
with  a  view  to  the  great  destinies  which 
are  placed  in  our  hands.     Now,  sir,  what  is 
the  attitude  that  we  ought  to  have  assumed 
in  coming  into  this  Convention?     What 
is  the  spirit  of  the  very  resolutions  which 
are  the  groundwork  of  our  deliberations  1 
The  whole  spirit  of  the  Convention  is  in 
the  mandate  of  the  different  parliaments 
of  this  country,  and  we  are  met  together, 
not  exactly  to  accumulate  obstacles,  not 
exactly  to  see  the  differences  which  divide 
us,  but  to  promulgate  a  scheme  whicli,  by 
lessening  those  difficulties,  by  doing  away 
with  the  differences  which  divide  us,  will 
bring  us  into  a  central  form  of  govern- 
ment which  will  not  only  be  a  machinery 
for  utilitarian  purposes,  but  will  also  be  a 
real  live  government  in  the  centre  of  this 
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country,  radiating  from  itself  the  national 
life  of  the  people,  and  bringing  into  itself 
the  best  forces  of  the  various  communitiea 
Now,  as  far  as  I  can  see  from  the  tenor  of 
the  debates  up  to  the  present  time,  the 
delegates  have  come  here  with  more  or 
less  suspicion  of  one  another's  coloniea 
It  seems  to  me  that  the  lines  which  now 
divide  us  have  been  accentuated  in  their 
force,  and  that,  instead  of  bringing  our 
minds  into  that  mental  posture  in  which 
we  might  imagine  ourselves  to  be  when 
we  have  done  away  with  our  custom  dif- 
ferences, when  we  have  really  become  one 
people,  we  are  debating  this  question  en- 
tirely on  the  basis  of  existing  divisions. 
When  we  come  to  consider  the  question 
of  what  has  been  called  by  some  delegates 
state  rights — but  what,  I  think,  was  more 
appropriately  termed  by  my  hon.  friend,  Mr. 
Barton,  the  question  of  state  interests — 
what,  after  all,  are  those  state  rights — what, 
after  all,  are  these  provinces  with  their 
machinery  for  local  government  —  ma- 
chinery for  doing  exactly  in  certain  areas 
what  we  do  within  our  municipal  areas  ? 

Mr.  Clark  :  No  ! 

Mr.  McMillan  :  I  repeat,  what  we 
do  within  our  municipal  areas.  If  we  are 
about  to  establish  a  constitution  which  will 
be  divided  against  itself,  in  which  all 
parts  do  not  work  harmoniously  together, 
which  is  not  consummated  step  by  step  by 
a  proper  process  from  the  lowest  to  the 
highest,  we  commence  the  creation  at  the 
very  outset  of  a  structure  which,  antago- 
nistic as  it  will  be,  in  its  different  parts, 
will  be  subject  at  any  moment  to  feai-ful 
dislocation.  Let  us  imagine  that  the 
customs  barriers  between  the  different 
colonies  are  removed,  and  what,  then, 
are  the  actual  and  relative  positions  of 
these  different  communities  one  to  an- 
other ?  One  hon.  gentleman  in  the  Legis- 
lative Assembly  of  New  South  Wales,  in 
debating  this  question  from  very  narrow 
grounds — probably  owing  to  his  legal  train- 
[Mr,  McMiUan. 


ing — said,  "  Are  we  going  to  give  to  Vic- 
torians the  same  privileges  as  thoee  which 
we  ourselves  enjoy  ?  Here  we  are,  with  a 
certain  debt,  with  magnificent  assets,  and 
with  a  magnificent  territory,  and'poBsessing 
all  these  rights  and  privileges :  are  we 
about  to  let  Victoria,  without  any  quid 
pro  quo,  enter  into  the  possession  of  the 
whole  of  them  T  Why,  sir,  we  welcome 
from  Victoria  now  any  able-bodied  man 
who  likes  to  come  into  our  midst ;  and  six 
months  after  he  crosses  the  Murray  he  en- 
joys all  the  privileges  attaching  to  the 
wonderful  assets  of  New  South  Wales.  I 
confess  that  I  cannot  rise  to  the  patriotism 
of  New  South  Wales  or  of  Victoria,  but  I 
can  rise  to  the  patriotism  of  a  future  Aus- 
tralia and  of  future  Australians.  And  it 
seems  to  me  that  if  we  lose  sight  for  one 
moment  of  this  great  union  it  must  be  an 
impediment  in  our  national  path,  and  we 
commence  our  constitution-making  at  the 
wrong  end.  If  we  are  imbued  with  such 
a  spirit  in  the  making  of  a  constitution,  I 
can  see  nothing  for  it  in  the  future  but 
failure.  Now,  I  do  not  conceive  that 
there  is  any  strict  analogy  between  the 
position  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  their  earlier  history  and  our  posi- 
tion at  the  present  time.  Nearly  all 
the  constitutions  of  these  colonies  have 
been  given  comparatively  during  the  last 
few  years.  There  is  no  absolute  difference, 
either  in  tradition,  in  laws,  or  in  anything 
else,  between  the  different  peoples  of  this 
country,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  to  draw 
any  strict  analogy  of  state  rights,  such 
as  exist  between  peoples  who  have  origin- 
ated in  a  different  way  and  under  different 
influences,  would  be  entirely  to  miscon- 
ceive the  basis  of  any  future  union  of 
Australia.  The  states  of  these  colonies 
are  differently  situated  from  those  of  the 
United  States,  and  this  is  one  of  the  most 
important  points  in  connection  with  the 
whole  of  this  discussion.  We  have  a  aeries 
of  states,  and  although  I  hold  as  strongly 
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as  aDjone  tbat  no  territorial  lines  should  be 
altered,  except  by  the  wish  of  the  majority 
of  the  people  of  each  state,  still  I  say  most 
emphatically,  that  if  Australia  were  to  be 
subdivided  again  no  man  in  his  senses 
would  subdivide  the  continent  as  it  is  sub- 
divided at  the  present  time.  Each  of  these 
states  has  a  littoral,  each  of  them  has  a 
coast-line,  which  gives  it  all  the  elements 
of  national  life  and  independence.  Each 
is  so  advantageously  situated  naturally 
that  the  time  may  come  when,  owing  to 
its  national  resources  and  sea  boundary, 
it  may  be  an  element  of  great  danger  to 
the  union  of  Australia.  Consequently  it 
seems  to  me  that  unless,  in  making  this 
constitution,  we  make  the  central  govern- 
ment sufficiently  strong,  and  give  it  all 
the  elements  of  sovereignty,  our  national 
life  may  be  endangered  from  within  or 
from  without;  and  unless  we  disabuse  our 
minds  of  all  narrow  views  at  the  present 
time,  the  constitution  we  create  may,  from 
the  want  of  a  true  conception  of  Austra^ 
lian  nationality,  and  of  the  sovereignty 
of  its  power,  be  unequal  to  the  strain, 
and  the  consequences  will  be  lamentable 
for  all  future  time.  Now,  sir,  what  are 
the  essentials  next  to  the  sovereignty  of 
the  central  government?  I  am  led,  to  a 
certain  extent,  into  this  line  of  argument, 
because  I  do  not  wish  to  traverse  ground 
taken  up  before,  and  I  may  say  at  once 
that  with  a  great  many  of  the  sentiments 
of  my  hoii.  friend,  Mr.  Gillies,  I  completely 
and  absolutely  agree.  The  question  that  we 
have  to  decide  at  the  beginning  is,  what 
are  the  essentials  of  a  sovereign  govern- 
ment 1  We  have  had  a  great  deal  of  dis- 
cussion in  our  legislative  assemblies,  and 
a  great  deal  of  false  alarm  has  b^en  raised 
as  to  certain  questions — the  disposal  of  our 
lands,  the  question  of  aur  debts,  the  con- 
trol of  our  railways.  Now,  none  of  these 
questions  are  in  any  sense  essential  to  the 
sovereignty  of  the  federal  government.  If 
the  whole  of  our  lands  were  alienated  from 


the  Crown,  there  would  still  be  a  necessity 
for  a  central  government ;  if  our  railways 
were,  like  those  of  America,  in  private 
hands,  there  would  still  be  a  necessity  for 
a  central  government ;  and,  so  far  as  our 
loans  are  concerned,  that  will  be  purely  a 
matter  of  policy  after  we  have  formed  the 
federation.  Now,  there  are  two  essentiab 
to  a  central  government.  It  must  be  a  go- 
vernment that  will  concentrate  upon  itself 
the  life  of  the  people,  and  it  must  be  a  go- 
vernment which  will  aid  our  national  de- 
velopment. It  must  be  in  all  its  characteris- 
tics, and  as  far  as  its  chambers  are  concerned, 
and  as  far  as  their  powers  and  privileges 
are  concerned,  a  government  to  attract  all 
the  ablest  and  best  minds  of  the  commu- 
nity. Now,  let  us  take  the  military  ques- 
tion. We  have  heard  from  Mr.  Dibbs  that 
in  these  resolutions  military  aggression  is 
clearly  forecast.  There  is  nothing  of  the 
kind  in  these  i^esolutions. 

Mr.  Dibbs  :  The  hon.  member  forgets 
the  speeches  of  the  President  on  other 
occasions ! 

.  Mr.  McMillan  :  We  simply  say  that 
the  central  government  must  have  the 
nucleus  of  military  power ;  that  it  must  be 
in  a  position  to  draw  together  all  the  mili- 
tary forces-of  the  community ;  and  further- 
more— and  probably  what  I  am  about  to 
say  will  not  agree  with  the  views  of  my  hon. 
friend — if  you  give  the  central  government 
absolute  control  of  the  military  power — 
and  it  is  of  no  use  to  burk  the  question  at 
this  stage  of  the  proceedings — you  must 
place  it  in  a  position  to  command  the  whole 
of  the  volunteer  forces  of  these  colonies. 
It  must  not  be  for  this  colony  or  that 
to  say,  "  Here  is  the  i)oint  of  danger,"  or, 
"  There  is  the  point  of  danger.  We  want 
the  troops  in  our  territory,"  or,  "We  want 
them  there."  If  this  is  to  be  a  union 
of  a  national  character  the  moment  the 
public  safety  is  jeopardised  all  provin- 
cialisms must  be  thrown  away,  every  man 
must  consider  himself  an  Australian,  and 
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the  central  military  power  must  be  in  a 
position  to  send  eveiy  able-bodied  man 
throughout  the  whole  of  these  colonies  to 
one  particular  point.  There  are  many  other 
things  which  it  would  be  necessary  for  the 
central  government  to  do,  but  they  have 
been  nearly  all  touched  upon  by  previous 
speakers.  One  matter  has  been  referred  to, 
and  it  has  been  said  by  some  people  in  our 
own  Parliament  that  it  is  a  spirit  of  mili- 
tarism that  is  at  the  bottom  of  this  move- 
ment. I  deny  it,  and  I  believe  that  when 
this  question  comes  before  the  people  of 
these  colonies  as  a  distinct  issue  it  will  be 
the  idea  of  national  life,  the  idea  of  social 
development,  the  idea  that  we  are  one 
people,  that  will  be  uppermost  in  the  minds 
of  all  Australasia.  There  is  one  matter 
to  which  it  would  be  well  to  refer  at  this 
particular  point — that  is,  the  question  of 
Western  Australia.  I  believe  that  there 
are  a  great  many  difficulties  connected 
with  Western  Australia,  and  I  have  been 
very  careful  to  think  out  in  my  own  mind 
all  the  pros  and  cons  connected  with  that 
new  community  entering  into  our  union. 
But  when  I  consider  two  great  points — 
Urst,  the  question  of  national  defence — 
and  when  I  recollect  that  that  colony  has 
an  enormous  coast-line,  scarcely  inhabited, 
that  her  territory  includes  one-third,  at 
least,  of  this  continent — I  can  see  nothing 
in  the  question  of  national  defence  except 
what  will  be  to  her  advantage  in  the  feder- 
ation of  these  colonies.  If  the  national 
spirit,  which,  I  think,  should  permeate  this 
movement,  is  embodied  in  this  constitu- 
tion, then  every  other  colony  would  spend 
her  last  shilling  and  her  last  man  in  defence 
of  the  coast  of  Western  Australia.  Then, 
again,  with  regard  to  the  question  of  credit, 
although  I  have  the  figures  here,  I  do  not 
exactly  know  at  what  rate  Western  Aus- 
tralia borrows ;  but  I  am  perfectly  certain 
that  when  we  become  a  federated  Australia 
the  credit  of  Western  Australia,  as  one  of 
the  group,  will  be  absolutely  the  same  as 
[Mr.  McMUlan. 


that  of  the  whole  of  Australia,  which  will 
be  an  enormous  advantage  to  her  in  the 
future. 

Mr.  J.  Forrest  :  It  is  the  same  now ! 

Mr.  McMillan  :  I  am  glad  to  hear 
that ;  but  does  she  borrow  at  the  rate  of 
3^  per  cent.  % 

Mr.  J.  Forrest  :  We  borrow  at  4  per 
cent,  and  our  securities  stand  at  JB103 
3s.  6d. 

Mr.  McMillan  :  There  is  another 
question  which,  to  a  certain  extent^  I  think 
is  connected  with  my  contention  in  favour 
of  a  strong  central  government.  There  is 
in  the  centre  of  this  great  continent,  which 
you  may  call  Central  Australia,  a  large 
area  of  land  that  adjoins  three  or  four 
colonies.  From  its  peculiar  position,  from 
the  smallness  of  its  rainfall,  it  will  have  to 
be  dealt  with  in  the  future  separately 
from  the  other  portions  of  Australia.  It 
is  not  likely  with  an  enterprising  people 
such  as  we  have  in  these  colonies,  with 
every  obstacle  going  down  before  the  race 
to  which  we  belong,  that  we  shall  allow  the 
arid  wastes  of  the  centre  of  this  continent 
to  remain  as  they  are  for  many  years  to 
come.  There  is  no  doubt  that  a  system  of 
conservation  of  water  and  irrigation  must 
be  introduced  into^that  great  tract,  and  if 
that  isdoneat  all  it  must  bedoneby aunited 
Australia.  Consequently  there  should  be 
some  machinery  in  the  central  government 
by  which  the  country  in  the  centre  of  this 
continent  maybe  dealt  with  differently  from 
other  parts  of  the  continent.  Now  I  come 
to  the  question  of  intercolonial  free-trade. 
Here,  again,  I  see  from  my  notes  that  the 
hon.  member,  Mr.  Dibbs,  speaks  on  behalf 
of  New  South  Wales.  Some  hon.  mem- 
bers have  said,  and  said  rightly,  that  you 
cannot  touch  the  intercolonial  tariffs  until 
you  make  a  general  tariff  for  the  colonies. 
Their  reason,  as  far  as  I  could  judge  from 
their  speeches,  was  that  they  could  not 
possibly  give  up  their  revenue  before  they 
knew  what  they  were  to  get  in  place  of  it. 
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But  there  is  another  reason  which  will  strike 
the  mind  of  any  financial  man.  It  is  abso- 
lutely impossible,  in  the  nature  of  things, 
to  have  intercolonial  free-trade  without  a 
unifonn  tariff,  because  each  colony  has  its 
coastrlinc,  and  by  means  of  ships  by  sea 
you  could  intercept  and  defeat  entirely 
your  intercolonial  free-trade.  Consequently 
a  uniform  tariff  for  the  whole  of  the  colo- 
nies must  precede  intercolonial  free-trade. 
There  has  been  a  certain  amount  of  dis- 
cussion with  regard  to  this  intercolonial 
trade,  and  when  we  come  to  think  of  the  an- 
tagonism between  Victoria  and  South  Aus- 
tralia, when  we  remember  all  that  Queens- 
land has  done  in  the  last  few  years  in  the 
same  unneighbourly  direction,  it  is  almost 
incredible  that  the  whole  of  this  vast 
machinery  has  been  set  up  for  less  than 
£500,000  per  annum.  Some  of  the  figures 
liere  are  interesting.  I  find  that  one  of  the 
greatest  offenders — I  do  not  know  whether 
it  arises  from  a  preponderance  of  the  Scotch 
element  in  its  midst — is  Victoria.  Let  us 
take  the  figures  for  the  colonie.s.  New 
South  Wales  receives  £112,901  from  in- 
tercolonial duties,  and  she  pays  away 
£157,000.  The  colony  of  Queensland  re- 
ceives from  intercolonial  duties  £76,000, 
and  she  pays  away  £97,000. 

Mr.  Donaldson  :  For  what  year  are 
these  returns  ? 

Mr.  McMillan  :  The  returns  are  for 
1889. 

An  Hon.  Member  :  How  are  these  pay- 
ments made  1 

Mr.  McMillan  :  Each  colony  that  I 
Itave  named  receives  from  and  pays  to  the 
other  colonies  in  taxes  the  amounts  I  have 
stated.  This  is  the  debit  and  credit  of 
the  intercolonial  intercourse  in  trade.  We 
find  that  our  friends  in  Victoria  collect 
£230,000,  and  they  only  pay  away  £59,000. 
We  find  in  the  colony  of  New  Zealand 
that  they  pay  away  £140,000,  while  they 
collect  £18,000.  Now,  when  you  con- 
sider the  debit  and  credit  of  the  accounts, 


the  sum  of  money  for  which  the  whole 
of  these  antagonisms  between  the  colo- 
nies are  created  may  be  reduced  to  about 
£250,000.  That  is  a  very  good  com- 
ment  on  this  question  of  free-trade  and 
protection  between  the  colonies.  Hon. 
members  will  understand  that  I  am  not 
now  going  into  the  general  question ;  but 
I  am  simply  pointing  out  that  while  these 
duties  are  of  small  account  to  the  respec- 
tive colonies,  they  have  created  a  system 
of  irritation  and  retaliation  which  has 
sometimes  almost  bordered  on  a  civil  war. 

Mr.  McTlwhaith  :  The  irritation  is  en- 
tirely here  ! 

Mr.  McMillan  :  I  think  in  this  con- 
nection it  is  only  right  that  I  should  say 
openly  and  fairly  that  I  am  quite  willing, 
personally,  to  leave  it  to  the  federal  par- 
liament to  decide  as  to  the  tariff  of  the 
future.  I  am  willing  to  allow  that  at  a 
certain  time  in  my  political  experience  I 
had  other  views ;  but  it  seems  to  me  that 
if  we  are  to  enter  into  a  union  such  as  that 
I  have  forecast,  we  must  enter  into  it 
without  jealousies  and  without  suspicions, 
and  we  must  trust  to  the  great  federal 
government  of  the  future  to  deal  with  the 
tariff  question.  But  I  believe  that  a  cer- 
tain time  should  elapse  before  that  tariff 
is  approached,  and  for  the  reason,  that  up 
to  the  present  we  have  all  been  looking 
upon  our  respective  tariffs  and  upon  the 
question  of  free-trade  and  protection  solely 
from  a  local  aspect.  But  when  we  come 
to  adopt  a  tariff  for  the  whole  of  Australia 
it  will  be  necessary  that  a  certain  interval 
shall  elapse,  so  that  our  minds  may  become 
accustomed  to  consider  the  question  from  a 
comprehensive  view  of  the  interests  of  a 
united  Australia.  And  then,  whatever  the 
future  may  be,  I  venture  to  think  that  when 
Queensland  has  to  come  into  a  common 
tariff,  when  Victoria  has  to  come  into  a 
common  tariff — when  a  country  like  Vic- 
toria, pmctically  without  coal  or  iron,  has 
to  join  in  a  common  tariff  with  New  South 
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Wales,  which  has  almost  every  mineral 
known  in  the  world — such  colonies  will 
then  find  that  their  views  of  a  tariff  will 
alter  exceedingly.  They  will  find  that  the 
tariff  which  might  have  suited  the  localisms 
of  the  past  will  not  suit  the  union  of  the 
future. 

Sir  John  Bray:  Don't  frighten  them 
now ! 

Mr.  McMillan  :  I,  therefore,  say  in 
this  Convention — and  it  is  my  only  rea- 
son for  using .  the  argument — that  an  in- 
terval should  elapse,  so  that  the  minds  of 
the  people  of  the  colonies,  judging  from 
the  extreme  localism  that  has  been  ex- 
hibited, should  have  time  to  view  the 
question  from  a  larger,  broader,  and  more 
comprehensive  aspect.  That  is  my  hope 
for  the  future,  and  that  is  the  reason  why 
I  most  unflinchingly  believe  that  we  should 
leave  the  federal  parliament  of  the  future 
to  decide  the  tariff  of  the  union.  The 
hon.  member,  Sir  Thomas  Mcllwraith,  cer- 
tainly threw  the  greatest  bomb-shell  into 
our  midst.  If  the  quintessence  of  difficul- 
ties could  have  been  boiled  down  into  the 
space  of  about  twenty  minutes,  ray  hon. 
friend  would  have  managed  to  boil  them 
down  in  that  space.  Without  having  any 
reference  to  this  debate,  I  should  like  to 
remind  him  of  one  fact,  namely,  that  the 
dislocation  of  the  finances  of  this  colony 
might  possibly  be  more  affected  by  a  pro- 
tective tariff,  such  as  he  said  New  South 
Wales  must  come  to,  if,  as  we  understand 
economically,  a  protective  tariff  continually 
decreases.  Of  course  it  is  not  necessary 
for  me  to  refer  to  the  remarkable  statement 
of  my  hon.  friend,  Mr.  Dibba  That  hon. 
gentleman  said  that  thb  Convention  must 
lay  down  the  basis  of  a  tariff  before  it  comes 
to  any  conclusion. 

Mr.  DiBBS  :  The  principles  which  should 
guide  the  new  government  I 

Mr.  McMillan  :  I  should  Hke  to 
point  out  one  thing  in  regard  to  the  tariff 
and  with  regard  to  that  dislocation  of  the 
[Mr.  MeMiUan. 


finances  to  which  the  hon.  member.  Sir 
Thomas  Mcllwraith,  has  referred.  I  have 
before  me  a  table  which  shows  that  at  the 
present  time  we  are  borrowing  all  round 
at  the  rate  of  4*15  percent  The  loans 
outstanding  at  the  present  date  are  in 
amount  over  £  1 8 1 ,000,000,  and  the  interest 
payable  is  £7,545,000.  If  the  whole  of 
these  loans  were  converted,  aa  they  will 
be  in  time,  into  3^  per  cent,  loans,  there 
will  be  a  saving,  taking  the  debt,  even  if 
it  did  not  increase,  at  the  present  rate,  of 
£1,180,000. 

Mr.  Platfobd  :  What  amount  would 
you  have  to  pay  the  present  bondholders 
to  get  the  loans  converted  into  3^  per 
cents.  1 

Mr.  McMillan  :  The  existing  loans 
at  4  per  cent,  and  5  per  cent,  are  running 
out,  and  we  shall  never  convert  at  above 
^\  per  cent,  in  the  future. 

Mr.  Baker  :  Each  colony  can  do  that 
by  itself  1 

Mr.  McMillan  :  Exactly  ;  "but  I  am 
only  saying  that  if  the  finances  are  to  re- 
ceive such  a  terrible  dislocation  from  the 
loss  of  the  £500,000,  and  other  things,  the 
tendency,  on  the  other  hand,  will  be  to  an 
immense  saving  in  the  future ;  and  I  be- 
lieve that  federated  Australia  will  yet  be 
able  to  borrow  at  the  rate  of  3  per  cent. 
There  is  another  question  which  enters 
intimately  into  the  consideration  of  finance, 
and  that  is,  the  question  of  the  cost  of  the 
central  government.  For  the  benefit  of 
hon.  members,  I  have  had  tables  care- 
fully prepared  with  regard  to  the  general 
revenue  and  expenditure  of  the  central 
government  It  is  here  proposed  to  give 
the  whole  of  the  customs  of  the  colonies  to 
the  central  government,  and  that^of  course, 
is  necessary  to  the  sovereign  character  of 
the  central  government  and  the  control  of 
the  coasts.  I  find  that  the  total  revenue 
from  customs  duties,  in  the  whole  of  the 
colonies,  is  £8,641,000,  and  by  the  most 
careful  calculation  that  we  can  make,  the 
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total  expenditure  of  the  central  govern- 
ment would  be  £2,240,000— that  is  to  say, 
merely  12&  per  head  in  federated  Australia 
for  all  the  advantages  of  central  govern- 
ment; and  we  would  be  able  to  return 
to  the  different  colonies,  as  a  surplus, 
£6,401,000.  I  remarked  just  now,  that  if 
our  debts  were  reduced  to  3^  per  cent., 
the  amount  at  which  we  are  borrowing  at 
present,  that  would  save  £1,180,000,  and 
if,  in  a  federated  Australia,  we  reduced  the 
zate  of  interest  to  3  percent.,  then  we  should 
save  by  that  process  alone  nearly  the  whole 
of  the£2,240,000  required  for  the  purposes 
of  central  government.  Of  course,  there 
will  be  another  way  of  saving  through  the 
central  government.  All  the  fortifications 
will  have  to  be  taken  over  at  a  fair  valua- 
tion, and  colonies  such  as  Victoria,  which, 
I  believe,  has  paid  for  nearly  all  its  forti- 
fications out  of  revenue — I  think  I  am 
correct  in  that — will,  of  course,  have  re- 
turned to  them  a  substantial  sum,  which 
will  reduce  their  debt.  I  now  come  to 
a  question  on  which  I  shall  dweU  very 
shortly — the  question  of  the  senate  and  the 
house  of  representativea  I  do  not  agree 
with  hon.  members  who  say  that  the  senate 
should  be  looked  upon  purely  as  a  chamber 
for  the  protection  of  state  rights. 

Sir  John  Bray  :  No  one  said  it  was  to 
be  purely  for  that  purpose  ! 

Mr.  McMillan  :  I  consider  that  one 
d  its  essential  functions  will  be  the  pro- 
tection of  state  rights ;  but  at  the  same 
time  it  will  certainly  have  all  the  elements 
of  a  second  chamber — a  chamber  of  great 
stability,  a  chamber  which  will  attract  to 
itseU  all  the  best  elements,  all  the  elements 
whichhave proved  a  success  in  otherspheres 
of  public  life,  whether  in  the  local  legisla- 
tures or  in  the  house  of  representatives. 
That  chamber  from  its  position  as  a 
second  chamber,  and  as  a  check,  will  be 
one  of  the  greatest  bulwarks  of  the  liber- 
ties of  the  people.  As  regards  the  ques- 
tion of  money  bills,  I  give  in  my  adhesion 


simply  to  the  confining  of  the  initiation 
of  money  bills  to  the  lower  house.  I 
believe  that  in  every  other  respect  the 
upper  house  must  have  co-ordinate  power. 
If  we  are  to  have  a  house  that  will  attract 
to  itself  all  the  ability  of  the  country — ^if 
the  men  who  have  had  years  of  experience 
in  the  legislatures  of  the  different  colonies, 
and  perhaps  in  the  house  of  representa- 
tives, are  to  be  attracted  to  a  house  where 
the  weight  of  their  experience  and  their 
matured  faculties  must  be  felt,  these  men 
must  go  into  a  co-ordinate  assembly,  and 
they  must  feel  that  their  position  is  one 
of  the  blue  ribbons  of  the  political  life  of 
the  country.  I  think,  if  that  is  the  char- 
acter of  our  upper  house,  as  I  believe  it 
will  be,  we  shall  be  able  to  trust  to  the 
wisdom  and  the  patriotism  and  the  well- 
known  characteristics  of  our  people  ;  and 
no  arbitrary  check — no  artificial  means — 
will  be  required  to  keep  it  from  overriding 
the  other  assembly.  The  more  power  you 
give,  then,  to  the  upper  chamber,  the  more 
likely  it  is  that  there  will  be  but  little 
friction  between  the  houses,  and  that  they 
will  do  their  duty  as  patriots  to  their 
common  country.  Now,  with  regard  to 
the  question  of  veto,  I  can  see  that,  unless 
we  have  some  rather  elaborate  machinery, 
there  will  be  great  difficulty  between  the 
senate  and  the  house  of  representatives 
in  dealing  with  money  bills.  I  take  it 
for  granted,  as  was  done  by  the  hon. 
member,  Mr.  Gillies,  that  all  questions  of 
ordinary  appropriation  for  which  revenue 
is  available  will,  of  course,  be  decided  al- 
most entirely  by  the  house  of  representa- 
tives ;  but  there  may  be  this  difficulty  :  A 
loan  which  it  is  desired  to  float  may  be 
initiated  in  the  representative  assembly,  it 
may  be  for  £30,000,000 ;  the  upper  house 
may  think  that  that  is  £10,000,000  too 
much,  and  there  must  be  some  machinery 
by  which  they  can  intimate  their  opinion. 
Instead  of  the  bill  being  thrown  with  in- 
dignity under  the  table  in  the  assembly, 
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the  upper  house  should  be  able  to  say, 
"We  do  not  think  you  should  have 
£30,000,000  ;  but  we  are  quite  willing  to 
grant  you  £20,000,000."  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  only  mode  of  settling  differences 
in  case  of  a  deadlock  is  the  system  of  con- 
ferences which  have  had  such  happy  results 
in  the  United  States.  In  them  men  get 
away  from  the  influence  of  party  feeling 
and  are  in  a  position  analogous  to  that 
which  we  occupy  at  the  present  time. 
They  would  be  more  likely  to  come  together 
in  a  spirit  of  amity,  and  the  common  desire 
would  be  to  do  what  wasbest  for  the  country. 
Consequently,  I  think  some  system  of  com- 
mittee for  dealing  with  financial  affairs 
between  the  two  houses  should  be  brought 
into  existence  where  necessary,  in  order 
to  prevent  deadlocks  in  these  matters, 
ao  that  the  upper  house,  without  showing 
any  indignity  to  the  lower  house,  can  say 
exactly  what  they  mean.  I  believe  that 
if  our  house  of  representatives  is  properly 
formed ;  if  it  has  a  longer  tenure  of  ex- 
istence than  that  house  has  in  America — 
and  the  shortness  of  existence  there  is,  I 
think,  one  of  the  great  defects  of  the 
American  system — if  it  becomes  a  real 
house  of  representatives,  with  proper 
powers,  and  if  its  machinery  is  such  as  to 
attract  to  it  the  best  men  of  the  country, 
you  will  find  that  no  antagonism  will 
exist  between  it  and  the  upper  house  on 
these  matters,  which  cannot  easily  be  ad- 
jtisted.  As  regards  a  penal  dissolution  of 
the  upper  house,  that  is  a  most  extreme 
proiwsition.  The  upper  house,  if  it  is  to 
have  any  characteristic,  should  have  the 
characteristic  of  stability.  It  is  to  be  the 
house  which,  at  the  time  of  the  greatest 
danger  to  the  whole  nation,  when,  perhaps, 
an  enemy  is  at  her  very  gates,  instead  of 
being  open  to  penal  dissolution,  must  be 
in  such  a  position  that  two-thirds  of  its 
members  will  stand  secure  with  all  the 
experience  and  wisdom  of  acknowledged 
And  trained  politicians.  But,  in  order  to 
[Mr.  McMillan. 


underetdnd  the  American  system,  we  must 
clearly  understand  the  position  of  affairs 
when  that  system  was  brought  into  exist- 
ence, and  here  I  come  into  direct  and  abso- 
lute conflict  with  the  hon.  member,  Mr. 
Dibbs.  That  hon.  member  finds  fault  with 
the  insertion  of  the  words  "  under  the 
Crown"  in  the  resolutions.  But  I  tell 
my  hon.  friend  if  he  is  not  willing  to 
accept  federation  under  the  Crown  he  has 
no  right  to  be  here. 

Mr.  Dibbs  :  The  hon.  member  said  that 
before  ! 

Mr.  McMillan  :  I  said  in  the  early 
part  of  the  proceedings  that  I  did  not  be- 
lieve that  my  hon.  friend  thought  that  I 
believe  he  will  come  in  with  our  results  at 
the  end  just  as  amicably  as  anybody. 
"  Under  the  Crown  "  makes  all  the  differ- 
ence between  the  condition  of  affairs  here 
now  and  the  condition  of  affairs  when  the 
United  States  were  federated.  There  they 
had  their  president  and  their  two  houses, 
and  the  system  was  what  is  called,  in 
commercial  language,  "check upon  check. *' 
The  states  were  suspicious  of  the  central 
government.  Congress  was  suspicious  of  its 
president,  and  the  whole  system  was  an 
elaborate  system  of  suspicion  and  check. 
But  wehaveno  need  for  any  extreme  caution 
of  that  kind.  We  have  a  system  of  respon- 
sible government,  and  we  have  at  tbe  head 
of  it  a  representative  of  her  Majesty.  Long 
may  we  have  her  representative  among  us. 
I  do  not  agree  with  what  my  hon.  friend, 
Sir  George  Grey,  said  on  this  point.  It 
seems  to  me  that  this  makes  the  whole 
difference  of  the  system — it  goes  to  the  very 
root  of  the  system.  We  have  now  a  gover- 
nor, whether  he  be  able  or  not,  who  is  above 
party  feeling.  He  never  ceases  to  exist. 
Ministers  come  and  go,  but  there  remains 
an  absolute  link  of  communication  from 
the  people  right  up  to  the  head  of  the  Go- 
vernment. And  who  in  this  country  wislies 
to  be  better  than  the  Prime  Minister  of 
federated  Australia  1    Who  cares  to  be  tlie 
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Governor  of  federated  Australia  when  the 
Prime  Minister  is  the  first  man  in  power  in 
the  country  ?  His  position  will  be  the  blue 
ribbon  of  the  highest  possible  ambition,  and 
the  difficulties  which  met  the   American 
people,  arising  out  of  the  conditions  of  po- 
litical life  at  the  time  which  were  100  years 
behind  our  present   development — they 
having  to  make  a  man  either  a  despot  or  a 
nonentity — for  every  president  has  been  one 
or  the  other — do  not  exist  with  us.    As  the 
hon,  member,  Mr.  Gillies,  said,  under  our 
form  of  government  we  have  every  pos- 
sible freedom.     And  if  it  suits  the  genius 
of  onr  people  and  the  conditions  under 
which  we  live,  why  should  we  look  for- 
ward to  another  system,  full  of  inexplic- 
able difficnlties  and  dangers  which  nobody 
can  foretell?     Now,  with  regard  to  the 
position  of  responsible  ministers.  I  do  not 
see  why  tbese  resolutions  should  say  that 
the  ministers  must  be  responsible  to  the 
lower  house.  Our  Constitution  says  nothing 
of  the  kind.     Ministers  cannot  hold  power 
a  day  after  they  have  lost  the  confidence 
of  the  people;  and  by  our  machinery,  hav- 
ing our  Executive  in  the  two  houses  of 
Parliament — and  I  trust  that  the  senate 
will  have  some  members  of  the  executive 
among  them — we  feel  the  breath  of  the 
people  as    we  feel   the  wind  of  heaven. 
Twenty-four  hours  need  only  elapse  before 
the  feeling  of  the  people  is  known,  and  in 
spite  of  those  gentlemen  who  wish  to  bring 
about  the  political  millennium,  I  hope  that 
there  will  always  be  an  opposition,  sturdy, 
critical,    and   independent,    so    that    the 
ministry  may  always  feel  the  breath  of 
the  people,  and  be  turned  out  as  soon  as 
they  cease  to  represent  the  people.     Now, 
with  regard   to   the  rights  of  the   colo- 
nies, and  more  particularly  of  the  smaller 
colonies,  I  think  that  in   the  considera- 
tion of  the  details  of  the  constitution  we 
onght  to  consider  the  smaller  states  more 
than  the  larger  states.     I  believe  that  in 
all  political  matters  the  best  men  will  rise 
B 


to  the  top,  and  in  the  administi'ation  of  a 
country  with  various  classes  of  ofiices  such 
as  law,  public  works,  defence,  and  others 
open,  there  will  require  to  be  such  a  diver- 
sity as  well  as  such  an  extent  of  talent  that 
there  can  be  no  fear  that  the  smaller  states 
will  be  snuffed  out  if  they  send  capable  men 
to  the  central  legislature  of  the  country. 
I  shall  not  attempt  to  enter  into  matters 
which  lie  more  in  the  province  of  the  legal 
members  of  this  Convention.  I  do  not 
want  to  delay  for  one  moment  unneces- 
sarily this  debate.  I  trust,  in  the  remarks 
I  have  made  with  regard  to  the  necessity  for 
a  strong  central  government,  I  have  given 
no  offence  to  those  gentlemen  who  have 
taken  an  opposite  view.  In  coming  here 
I  am  happy  to  say  that  I  have  been  grati- 
fied to  meet,  as  I  have  met,  the  picked  men 
of  Australasia.  I  have  come  away  from 
the  party  spirit  of  our  own  Parliament, 
not  to  a  body  going  to  criticise  minutely 
every  point  of  its  deliberations  as  against 
each  other,  but  to  a  body  that  are  actuated 
by  one  feeling,  and  that  is  a  desire  to  make 
a  constitution  which  will  stand  the  test 
of  time.  I  wish  to  point  out  that  we  are 
now  making  this  constitution  at  a  period 
of  our  existence  when  there  is  no  hostile 
or  disturbing  element  in  our  midst  Why, 
gentlemen,  could  you,  as  far  as  matters  of 
locomotion  are  concerned,  have  assembled 
here  ten  years  ago  in  this  Chamber,  with 
the  prime  ministers  of  the  various  colo- 
nies, and  other  ministers  of  state  per- 
forming important  functions — could  you 
have  done  that  ten  years  ago ;  would  it 
have  been  deemed  possible  ten  years  ago  ? 
If  my  hon.  friend,  Sir  Tliomas  Mcllwraith, 
wants  to  go  up  to  the  social  troubles  of 
Queensland,  we  can  send  him  up  in  twenty- 
four  hours  by  an  express  train.  Are  we 
to  Ignore  the  possibilities  of  the  future  1 
Are  we  to  ignore  this  fact :  that  now,  at 
a  time  when  there  is  a  chance  of  laying 
truly  the  foundations  of  Australian  union, 
every  year  brings  us  nearer,  by  processes  of 
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locomotion,  to  each  other]  Our  eager 
friends  in  Western  Australia  want  a  rail- 
way through ;  and  I  believe  that  will  be  one 
of  the  first  great  undertakings  of  the  Aus- 
tralian federation.  Year  by  yesir  we  get 
nearer  to  one  another,  and  year  by  year 
the  question  of  Perth,  Adelaide,  Mel- 
bourne, and  BO  on,  will  become  less  and 
less  in  the  distance  of  the  future.  What 
I  want  to  impress  upon  hon.  members 
of  the  Convention  is  this  :  that  now, 
when  there  are  no  hostile  elements,  when 
protection,  which  is  calculated  to  call 
forth  retaliation  and  to  engender  hostility 
among  the  different  colonies,  is  now  to  be 
cut  off  completely  amongst  ourselves — I 
want  to  see  a  constitution  created  of  such 
a  character  as  will  annihilate,  not  the 
localisms,  but  the  nationalities  of  the  dif- 
ferent states.  I  want  to  see  a  central  go- 
vernment, which  will  prove  of  immense 
service  in  welding  together  the  different 
elements  of  the  people  of  this  country.  I 
want  to  see  a  central  government,  which, 
will  deal  with  the  black  question  in  North 
Queensland,  and  with  the  great  territories 
of  Western  Australia,  as  far  as  by  influence 
and  by  common  consent  they  can  be  dealt 
with.  We  should  do  now  what  is  pos- 
sible in  that  direction.  If  we  accentuate 
our  differences,  and  crystallise  them  under 
the  constitution,  we  may  never  be  able  to 
undo.  Do  not  let  us  feel,  when  the  great 
future  comes,  that  those  who  look  back 
upon  our  early  efforts,  that  those  who  knew 
we  had  this  great  opportunity  before  us, 
will  be  able  to  say,  "Patriotic  and  able 
as  these  men  were,  anxious  as  they  were 
to  take  action  in  these  great  affairs,  they 
did  not  see  with  sufficient  clearness  the 
great  future  destinies  of  Australasia.  They 
stopped  short  in  the  very  essential  element 
of  national  union  ;  and,  by  a  wretched  tra- 
vesty of  a  constitution  they  actually  crys- 
tallised those  differences  which  are  now  the 
great  bane  of  these  communities."  I  believe 
we  shall  do  nothiug  of  the  kind.  It  is  only 
.  [Mr.  McMillan, 


with  the  view  of  raising  my  voice  and  try- 
ing to  evoke  in  this  Convention  a  spirit 
which  will  permeate  our  more  utilitarian 
efforts,  that  I  have  risen  to  speak  on  this 
occasion ;  and  I  trust,  sir,  that,  inexperi- 
enced though  I  am  as  a  politician,  still, 
being  ambitious  as  an  Australian  patriot^ 
the  few  words  to  which  I  have  given  utter- 
ance this  morning  may  oontribute  to  the 
national  union. 

Mr.  HACKETT :  My  hon.  friend,  Mr. 
McMillan,  has  claimed  the  indul^^enoe  of 
the  Convention  as  a  young  pditician.  I 
feel,  sir,  that  my  claim  to  the  same  privi- 
lege comes  with  double  force;,  for  not  only 
am  I  a  young  politician  in  my  adopted 
colony  of  Western  Australia,  but  that 
colony  itself  is  among  the  youngest,  is  the 
very  youngest^  of  the  Australian  group  of 
free  states.  In  that  connection,  sir,  per- 
haps you  will  allow  me  to  emphasise  the 
remarks  of  the  hon.  members,  Sir  James 
Lee-Steere  and  Mr.  John  Forrest^  in  ex- 
pressing our  gratification  at  being  able  to 
be  present  on  an  equality  with  the  other 
states  of  Australia  in  this  Convention.  I 
should  like  to  take  exception  to  something 
which  the  hon.  member,  Mr.  Wrixon,  said 
in  regard  to  that  matter,  when,  with  an 
air  which  grated  a  little,  although,  no 
doubt,  it  was  wholly  unintentional  on  liia 
part,  he  spoke  of  Western  Australia  as 
claiming  some  extreme  privileges,  under 
the  impression,  perhaps,  that  as  she  was 
the  youngest  child  of  Australia,  she  was 
to  be  treated  as  the  pet  of  the  continent. 
None  of  us  can  forget  that  though  our 
majority  dates  back  only  a  few  months,  in 
reality  we  are  the  oldest  child  of  the 
parent  state  of  New  South  Wales  ;  that 
sitting  here  on  an  equality  with  the  other 
states  we  feel  we  are  sitting  among  our 
younger  sisters;  and  if  there  were  any 
danger  of  our  forgetting  the  duties  that 
we  owe  to  maternity,  the  hospitality,  the 
extreme  and  gracious  kindness  we  have 
received  at  the  hands  of  the  parent  state. 
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will  make  it  inefikceable  from  our  minda 
We  have  had  the  extreme  disadvantage, 
aa  the  hon.  member.  Sir  James  Lee-Steere, 
has  already  put  it^  of  arriving  late  in  this 
debate.  The  speech  to  which  most  of  the 
other  ppeeches  have  been  replies,  more 
or  less,  whether  comments  of  censure  or 
comments  of  approval,  has  been  that  of 
the  hon.  member,  Sir  Samuel  Grifl&th.  We 
were  unable  to  hear  that  speech,  and  we 
were  also  unable  to  hear  a  speech  which,  I 
(relieve,  produced  as  great  an  effect  on  the 
minds  of  those  who  heard  it  as  it  did  on 
the  minds  of  those  who  read  it — the  speech 
of  the  hon.  member,  Mr.  Barton.  But  I 
would  point  out  that  our  arriving  late — 
and  I  hope  I  may  be  forgiven  for  making 
this  passing  reference  to  the  matter — is  in 
itself  an  emphatic  argument  in  favour  of 
the  nnovement  we  are  here  to  advocate. 
Travelling  night  and  day,  with  most  un- 
usual expedition,  we  took  over  a  week  to 
reach  Sydney  from  our  city  of  Perth.  Had 
we  that  communication  which  I  believe 
is  only  a  matter  of  time,  we  could  have 
shortened  that  distance  by  less  than  one- 
half.  I  take  it  that  if  federation  is  to  be 
anything  more  than  a  name,  one  of  its 
main  objects  will  be,  not  only  to  strengthen 
the  political  bonds  which  unite  us,  but  also 
to  abridge  the  physical  barriers  which 
keep  us  apart.  No  doubt  it  is  well  to 
talk  of  a  union  of  hearts — I  hope  we  have 
that  in  Australia  already ;  but  I  have 
been  taught  to  consider  that  an  alliance 
of  that  kind,  if  it  is  to  be  binding  and  in- 
defeasible, should  be  a  lawful  marriage — 
should  be  not  only  a  union  of  hearts,  but 
a  union  of  hands.  I  hope  it  will  not  be 
taken  amiss  when  I  say  that  we  feel  that 
we  cannot  be  actually  a  part  of  the  great 
Australian  dominion,  standing  with  all  the 
representatives  of  the  other  colonies  on  per- 
fectly equal  rights,  until  some  better  means 
of  communication  are  established  than  the 
tempestuous  waters  of  1,000  miles  of  sea. 
It  is  not  my  intention  to  follow  my  hon. 


friend,  Mr.  McMillan,  through  his  speech  ; 
on  the  contrary,  I  am  sure  I  express  the 
regret  of  the  representatives  of  my  own 
colony,  and  no  doubt  also  the  regret  of  the 
great  majority  of  hon.  members  of  the  Con- 
vention, that  those  figures  with  which  he 
favoured  us  were  not  presented  before  the 
members  of  this  assembly  at  an  earlier 
period  in  the  debate.  He  sketched  in  the 
most  cursory  manner  questions,  and  gave 
us  tables  of  figures  which  would  require 
hours  to  consider  adequately.  Even  his 
remark  about  the  £2,000,000  which  it 
would  be  necessary  to  present  to  the  cen- 
tral government,  if  it  is  adequately  to 
do  its  duty,  was  imperfect  and  obscure. 
What  did  the  hon.  member,  Mr.  McMillan, 
mean  by  those  £2,000,000  ?  What  is  the 
money  to  pay  for — ^for  what  things  is  it 
required  ?  Apparently,  the  hon.  member 
contemplates  the  central  government  tak- 
ing over  the  debts  of  the  states. 

Mr.  McMillan  :  No.  I  left  details  to 
the  Committee ! 

Mr.  HACKETT :  This  more  than  ever 
accentuates  the  difficulty  in  which  I  be- 
lieve the  hon.  member  has  placed  the  Con- 
vention by  alluding  in  this  slight  fashion 
to  matters  which  should  have  been  pre- 
sented at  an  earlier  opportunity.  But  one 
word  in  reference  to  that  debt.  In  the 
case  of  all  the  other  colonies  it  Ls  a 
simple  matter.  You  can  estimate  your 
debt;  you  can  put  it  down  in  pounds, 
shillings,  and  pence.  It  is  my  intention 
this  morning  to  deal  chiefly  with  the 
general  question,  because  I  feel  that  these 
questions  of  detail  are  only  introducing 
division  and  leading  to  discursiveness  when 
they  are  brought  in  in  this  fashion ;  but 
when  we  go  into  the  question  of  debt  it 
will  be  easy  to  point  out  that  in  the  case 
of  Western  Australia  there  is  a  factor 
which  makes  it  practically  impossible  to 
estimate  the  share  which  she  should  claim. 
You  have  got  your  debts.  As  I  say,  they 
are  cash  debts.     But,  how  will  you  deal 
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Vfiih  our  land  grant  railways  ?  We  have 
handed  or  are  handing  over  something  like 
7,000,000  acres  to  two  large  companies  for 
the  construction  of  these  rail  ways.  On  what 
terms  is  the  debt  of  Western  Australia  to 
be  calculated  ?  I  allude  to  this  merely  to 
justify  the  course  that  I  propose  to  take 
-^namely,  to  revert  to  the  earlier  ques- 
tions wliich  were  placed  before  us  by  the 
speeches  of  the  hon.  and  learned  member. 
Sir  Samuel  Griffith,  and  others,  and  simply 
todeal,  in  the  first  place,  with  the  fiscal  ques- 
tion, and,  afterwards,  with  the  position  of 
the  senate.  I  think  that  I  may  congratulate 
you,  sir — if  you  will  allow  me  to  do  so  in 
common  with  every  hon.  member  who  has 
spoken  latterly — on  the  progress  that  has 
been  made  on  this  question.  Practically 
the  great  bulk  of  the  resolutions  which  you 
were  good  enough  to  draw  up  for  this  Con- 
vention have  been  agreed  to.  The  differ- 
ences are  few  and  small,  and  it  is  a  re- 
markable fact  that,  as  the  debate  has  pro- 
ceeded, those  differences  have  dropped  off 
one  by  one.  If  I  may  so  put  it,  the  pace 
was  too  hot  for  them ;  they  could  not  main- 
tain a  pace  that  was  forced  by  a  determin- 
ation for  a  federation,  if  possibly  it  could 
be  had  ;  and  the  result  now  is  that  the  real 
issues  at  stake  are  narrowed  down  to  two 
or  three — no  doubt  of  vital  importance — 
and  the  course  which  has  been  pursued  in 
the  past  affords  the  greatest  hope  that  they 
will  be  narrowed  down  still  further,  and 
finally  brought  to  a  vanishing  point  before 
this  Convention  gets  out  of  Committee.  I 
should  like  to  say  one  word  with  regard 
to  the  customs  question.  I  believe,  as  the 
hon.  member,  Mr.  Wrixon,  has  said,  that 
the  more  we  have  looked  at  this  matter — 
the  more  boldly  we  have  faced  it — the  less 
formidable  it  has  become.  It  is  true  that 
there  is  something  of  the  semblance  of  a 
"  lion  in  the  path,"  and  for  two  or  three 
days  that  obnoxious  beast  has  been  lash- 
ing his  tail  about,  and  has  been  roaring 
not  a  little  terribly  ;  and  to  judge  by  the 
\Mr.  Hackett. 


direction  from  which  its  cries  proceeded, 
I  should  say  that  the  lion  was  couched 
somewhere  in  the  direction  of  that  door- 
way ;  but  we  have  ceased  to  fear  him. 
The  more  the  matter  is  examined,  the 
more  it  appears  certain  that  we  can  nieet> 
on  a  common  ground,  and  the  proposal^ 
the  compromise  which  has  been  generally, 
though  not  formally,  accepted — namely^ 
that  a  certain  period  should  be  fixed 
during  which  the  tariffs  of  the  different 
colonies  should  be  allowed  to  run  before^ 
by  common  consent^  they  are  to  expire — 
should  be  satisfactory  to  all.  It  certainly 
will  be  satisfactory,  I  believe,  to  my  own 
colony.  Speaking  as  a  free-trader,  I  re- 
gret that  intercolonial  free-trade  could  not 
be  established  at  once ;  but  as  that  is  out 
of  the  question,  the  next  best  thing  that 
we  can  do  with  this  lion  in  the  path,  if  we 
cannot  order  its  instant  execution,  is  to 
stand  patiently  by  until  the  time  comes 
when  it  will  perish  of  its  own  accord. 
With  regard  to  the  contribution  to  the 
federal  government,  if  that  tariff  is  to  run 
for  ^YQy  seven,  or  ten  years — the  period 
makes  very  little  difference,  it  is  nothing 
in  the  life  of  a  nation — I  apprehend  that 
nothing  could  be  easier  than  to  insist  upon 
each  colony  contributing  its  quota,  be  it 
only  5  or  10  per  cent.,  towards  the  general 
expenses ;  for  I  do  not  apprehend  that  the 
national  government  will  at  the  outset  re- 
quire either  a  very  costly  outfit,  or  a  lai*f;e 
sum  of  money  to  enable  it  to  undertake  its 
work,  and  to  carry  it  out  with  efficiency. 
But  let  us  hear  as  little  as  possible,  if  I  may 
venture  to  say  so,  of  guarantees.  There 
was  a  tendency  on  many  sides  to  insist 
that  before  this  colony  or  that  colony, 
or  this  delegate  or  that  delegate  should 
give  in  his  adhesion,  certain  claims  and 
privileges  should  be  considered  as  vested 
and  guaranteed.  Happily  these  guarantees 
are,  most  of  them,  disposed  of  now;  but 
at  one  time  they  appeared  to  threaten 
federation  itself.    We  were  to  be  guaran- 
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teed  out  of  federation.  All  these  questions 
of  minor  details  will,  I  believe,  be  set- 
tled; and  let  me  say  that  nothing  is  more 
irritating  to  a  man  of  moderation,  and,  I 
maj  add,  to  a  man  of  common-sense,  than 
to  see  details  raising  themselves  in   the 
form  of  principles,  and  insignificant  mat- 
ters rising  and  threatening  to  bar  the  waj. 
AVe  shall  get  rid  of  the  customs  question, 
and  as  to  those  other  questions — of  the 
capital,  of  the  armj,  of  separation,  of  the 
republic,  of  the  Murray — why  these  are 
not  "  lions  in  the  path,''  they  are  not  even 
good  honest  beasts — they  are  merely  red 
herrings  dragged  across  the  trail.     When 
the  time  comes  to  dispose  of  them  they  will 
be  disposed  of  with  satisfaction  to  all,  and 
certainly  without  danger  to  the  interests  of 
federation.     But  behind  them  there  lies 
the  crucial  question  as  to  what  powers  the 
federal  body,  or,  rather,  the  central  factor 
in  the  federal  body,  is  to  possess.     To  us 
o£  Western  Australia,  and,  I  believe,  to  all 
the  smaller  states,  this  question  of  the 
senate  and  the  powers  that  are  to  be  vested 
in  it  is  all-important.     It  is  the  one  on 
Trhich  we  must  stand  or  fall ;  we  cannot 
possibly  give  way.     There  is  not  one  of  us 
^ho  woald  dare  to  tell  his  constituents  in 
Western  Australia  that  he  had  yielded  an 
ace  on  this  point ;  and  I  am  most  happy  to 
»see  that,  with  the  exception  of  my  friends 
from  Victoria,  who  seem  determined  to 
stay  out  in  the  cold,  there  is  now  a  prac- 
tical consensus  of  agreement  by  members 
of  the  Convention  as  to  the  powers  of  the 
senate.     The  senate  is  the  hin^c  of  federa- 
tion.   If  we  were  asked  to  express  in  a 
fcinglo  sentence  what  this  Convention  has 
met  to  determine,  it  might  be  put  thus  : 
to  decide  on   the  powers,   the   composi- 
tion, and  the  tenure  of  the  senate.     Hon. 
members  have   spoken   as    if    the  ques- 
tion were  one  of  a  second  house,  that  we 
were  looking  about  for  a  second  house. 
There  is  no  doubt,  as  the  hou.  member, 
Mr.  McMillan,  has  said,  that  a  senate  of 


the  description  which  he  so  eloquently 
sketched — one  representing  the  states  fully 
and  endowed  with  co-ordinate  powers — 
would  perform  in  an  excellent  manner  the 
duties  demanded  from  a  chamber  of  re- 
vision and  review,  but  that  is  not  its  basis. 
It  is  to  form  the  federal  house  as  distin- 
guished from  what  I  call  the  population 
house.  That  is  the  foundation  on  wliich  wo 
are  determined  to  build  it  It  is  that  it 
should  be  the  federal  chamber  representing 
the  states,  that  it  should  be  the  depositary 
of  state  rights  or  state  interests,  that  it 
should  be  their  trusted  guardian,  as  it  will 
their  visible  and  I  hope  enduring  emblem. 
It  has  been  claimed  by  one  or  two  hon.  mem- 
bers— happily  they  are  in  a  very  small  min- 
ority— that  we  should  apply  the  conditions 
of  the  provincial  governments  to  the  condi- 
tions of  the  national  government.  The  hon. 
members,  Mr.  Gillies  and  Mr.  Wrixon,  and 
other  hon.  gentlemen  from  Victoria,  were 
loud  in  the  expression  of  thatclaim.  All  these 
hon.  gentlemen  have  had  much  experience 
in  politics  ;  most  of  them  have  had  much 
experience,  if  not  in  constitution  making, 
in  constitution  mending.  Tlierefore,  I  am 
forced  to  believe  when  they  come  before 
the  Convention  with  this  astounding  pro- 
position, that  we  are  to  apply  the  conditions 
of  provincial  government  to  the  federal 
government — a  proposition  as  astounding, 
it  seems  to  me,  if  it  is  not  supported  by 
adequate  proof,  as  the  other  one,  that  we 
should  apply  the  conditions  of  municipal 
government  to  provincial  governments,  that 
they  have  some  precedent  in  their  minds — 
some  case  of  a  federal  government  on  which 
they  rely,  and  by  which  they  can  test  their 
claim.  I  go  to  the  Senate  of  Canada,  and 
I  ask,  is  this  power  of  amendment  refused 
to  themi  Nothing  of  the  kind.  I  go  to 
the  upper  house  in  Switzerland,  and  I  ask, 
is  this  power  refused  there?  I  find  nothing 
of  the  kind.  I  go  to  the  most  pei-fect  sys- 
tem of  federation  which  ancient  or  modem 
history  has  seen,  that  of  the  United  States 
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of  America,  and  I  ask,  what  is  the  rule 
there  1  Not  only  is  it  not  withdrawn  ; 
but  it  is  enforced  with  all  the  validity  of 
a  statutory  direction  which  cannot  be 
altered  except  by  an  immense  majority, 
both  of  population  and  of  states.  There- 
fore, sir,  those  hon.  members  stand  by 
themselves  in  trying  to  force  on  the  federal 
government  a  form  which  men,  and  very 
wise  men,  have  expressly  refused  to  insert 
in  kindred  constitutions,  and  they  give  us 
no  reason  whatever,  excepting  a  series  of 
arguments,  which,  however  valuable  on  the 
hustings  in  Victoria,  I  venture  to  say,  have 
not  only  no  validity,  but  no  relevancy  to 
the  question  at^issue  here.  We  all  aim  at  a 
united  Australia ;  but  a  united  Australia 
may  be  of  several  kinds.  There  may  be  a 
mere  unity — a  unity  such  as  existed  in  the 
American  states  under  the  articles  of  con- 
federation, and  which  broke  down  of  its  own 
weight ;  a  unity  such  as  existed  in  Canada 
before  the  passing  of  the  British  North 
America  Act  That  system  may  be  called 
the  confederated  one.  Then  there  is  a  union 
— a  union  of  a  federal  character,  true  union, 
true  federation.  And  finally — and  I  b^ 
lieve  it  is  upon  this  kind  of  a  united 
Australia  that  the  delegates  from  Victoria 
have  chiefly  fixed  their  eyes — there  is  a 
unification.  That  system  may  be  called 
the  imperial  system.  Perhaps  I  may  go 
one  step  further,  and  call  it  the  responsible 
government  system.  It  is  the  system 
which  prevails  in  England,  and  I  hope 
the  Convention  will  pardon  me  just  for 
one  moment  in  remarking  that  that  unifi- 
cation, if  they  give  it  wings,  will  fly  they 
not  not  whither.  Look  at  its  course  in 
the  United  Kingdom.  There  was  a  time, 
not  so  very  long  ago,  when  there  were 
three  branches  of  Parliament — Crown, 
Lords,  and  Commons.  The  two  houses 
seized  the  power  of  the  Crown,  and  made  it, 
so  far  as  legislation  is  concerned,  a  nullity, 
except  the  very  small  privilege  which  the 
Crown  has  of  requiring  ministers  to  submit 
[Mr.  Hackett. 


their  measures  to  it  in  the  first  instanct: 
Then  they  went  a  step  further.  Having 
won  the  victory  over  the  Crown,  the  Com- 
mons and  the  Lords  joined  issue,  and  an- 
other stage  in  unification  was  reached. 
The  Lords  practically  disappeai^,  and  the 
Commons  mostly  in  legislation  and  irholly 
in  finance  reign  supreme.  We  go  one  step 
further,  and  we  find  that,  having  defeated 
the  Crown  and  the  Lords,  it  is  now  insisted 
that  the  executive  government  shall  form 
simply  one  of  the  departments  of  the  House 
of  Commons;  they  treat  the  executive  body 
in  every  sense  as  the  committee  hardly  of 
both  houses,  but  mainly  of  the  first  hoQse^ 
and  in  every  sense  responsible  to  the  first 
house.  And  within  the  last  year  or  two  we 
see  the  House  of  Commons,  that  all-devour- 
ing monster,  going  a  step  further,  and  daim- 
ing — at  all  events,  with  regard  to  some  of 
the  lesser  courts  of  law — ^that  it  shall  con- 
stitute itself  a  court  of  appeal,  and  insist- 
ing that  question  after  question  shall  be 
brought  up  from  those  courts  of  law,  and 
decided  according  to  the  orders  of  the  Hooae 
of  Commons,  given  to  one  of  its  executive 
ministers,  the  Home  Secretary.  That  is 
the  course  of  unification,  and  that  is  largely 
the  course  which  will  be  seen  in  full  sway 
under  the  federation  which  I  hope  is  about 
to  burst  upon  us  if  the  members  from 
Victoria  have  their  way,  which  I  earnestly 
trust  they  will  not  To  my  astonishment, 
I  heard  an  appeal  made  in  favour  of  this 
system  of  government,  to  the  ancient  Con- 
stitution of  England.  I  can  see  the  god- 
dess who  takes  down  the  facts  of  history 
shaking  her  head  mournfully  as  more  than 
one  delegate  from  Victoria  insisted  on  the 
statement.  If  those  hon.  gentlemen  will 
examine  the  facts  of  history,  they  will 
find  this  most  remarkable  state  of  afiairs : 
that  the  diflerenoe  between  the  English 
Constitution  of  the  present  moment  and 
the  English  Constitution  of  the  time  of 
the  elder,  or  even  the  younger,  Pitt,  is 
vastly  greater,  vastly  more  sweeping,  vastly 
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more  essential,  than  the  difference  between 
tJie  American  Constitation  of  to-day  and 
that  Conatitation  which  existed  in  England 
at  the  time  that  the  American  colonies 
eeoeded  from  Great  Britain.  Making  allow- 
ance for  the  inevitable  difference  between 
the  republican  and  monarchical  form  of 
government,  we  see  the  capital  difference 
betweenihe  Americaand  England  of  to-day 
— ^the  distinct  separation  of  the  functions 
of  the  l^gislatare,  the  exeeative,  and  the 
jadiciaiy — ^flourishing  at  the  point  of  nt- 
most  vigour  in  England  just  before  the 
time  o£  the  secession  of  the  American 
oolomes.    In  fact,  the  American  Constitu- 
tion was  itself  a  designed  and  deliberate 
copy  a£  that  state  of  affairs  which  it  was 
believed — ^which  the  greatest  thinkers  of 
the  day  believed — existed  in  the  English 
Constitution.     And  yet  we  see  the  long 
distance  which  the  Engliirii  Constitution 
has  travelled  from  that  day.     I  allude  to 
this  fact  just  to  enforce  this  argument : 
that  the  most  dangerous  point  about  this 
proposal  to  ingraft  the  present  system  of 
England  upon  our  federal  constitution,  is, 
that  it  seeks  to  fix  the  changeable,  and 
to  make  tiie  unalterable  the  alterable.  The 
beauty,  the  virtue  of  the  English  system 
is  its  pJasticity,  its  elasticity.     Generation 
after  generation  introduces  some  novel  fea- 
ture, and   its  working  conditions  again 
change,  as  they  are  changing  in  England 
now,  and  we  see  the  House  of  Commons 
absolutely  suggesting  a  condition  of  things 
by  which  its  usurpation  of  rights  and  pri- 
vil^es  has  brought  itself  into  such  a  posi- 
tion that  it  makes,  I  do  not  say  good 
*  government  impossible,  but  is  going  very 
near  to  making  all  government  impossible. 
Does  any  one  suppose  for  a  moment  that 
the  genius  of  the  English  people,  probably 
the  greatest  political  genius  which  has  ever 
existed,  will  rest  satisfied  with  such  a  state 
of  things,  that  they  will  not  in  a  quiet, 
orderly,  constitutional  way  discover  a  con- 
stitutional gate  by  which  they  may  escape 


from  their  difficulties  1  And  that  is  ex- 
actly what,  if  we  accept  the  bare  words 
of  these  resolutions,  against  which  Sir 
Samuel  Griffith  protested,  will  happen  with 
regard  to  the  federal  constitution.  He 
would  be  a  bold  man  who  would  pro- 
phesy that  in  ten  years'  time  the  British 
Constitution  will  be  what  it  now  is ;  and 
he  would  be  a  still  bolder  man  who  would 
prophesy  that  that  other  illustration  which 
is  being  vaunted,  with,  I  am  happy  to 
say,  decreasing  confidence — ^he  would  be  a 
bolder  man  who  would  declare  that  the 
•Canadian  Constitution  will  be  found  ex- 
actly in  its  present  shape  in  the  course  of 
a  dozen  years.  I  do  not  wish  to  flog  a 
dead  horse.  Canada  is  almost  out  of 
court.  How  could  it  be  otherwise?  Her 
Constitution  has  not  been  in  existence 
a  quarter  of  a  century ;  it  has  stood  no 
stress  or  strain.  It  was  began — the  words 
are  strong — in  bribery,  and  it  is  continued 
by  subsidies.  What  is  the  state  of  affairs 
there  at  the  present  moment?  We  find 
one  of  the  colonies  of  the  North  American 
group  absolutely  declining  from  the  first 
to  join  the  Dominion,  and  now  more  deter- 
mined than  ever  not  to  do  so.  It  is  freely 
asserted  that  in  another  colony — ^Nova 
Scotia — there  is  a  majority  ready  at  any 
moment  to  separate  from  the  Dominion ; 
while,  most  ominous  of  all,  within  the  last 
few  days  an  election  in  the  Dominion 
has  been  determined,  in  which  the  ques- 
tion, in  a  thinly-veiled  form,  was  put  be- 
fore the  constituencies — annexation  with 
the  United  States  or  not  ?  It  was  called 
commercial  reciprocity  ;  perhaps  the  better 
phrase  would  be  commercial  annexation. 
But  I  believe  that  every  man  who  voted 
on  that  occasion,  or,  at  all  events,  most 
men,  had  one  of  two  issues  in  their  minds 
— either  commercial  or  political  annexation. 
We  do  not  wish  to  reproduce  that  state  of 
things  in  this  colony.  We  wish  to  build  u  p 
a  federation — as  described  in  the  introduc- 
tory paragraph  to  these  resolutions — estab- 
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lished  on  an  enduring  foundation.  We  wish 
to  secure  the  attachment  of  all  parties;  and, 
if  that  be  so,  there  is  only  one  way  in  which 
to  do  it,  and  that  is  for  the  states  to  feel 
that  their  rights  are  properly  guarded,  and 
that  they  are  confided  to  a  body  of  which 
they  will  know,  first,  that  it  has  a  desire  to 
guard  them ;  and  secondly,  that  it  has  that 
which  it  will  not  have  if  these  resolutions 
be  carried  in  their  entirety,  the  power  to 
do  so.  Mr.  Deakin  asked  what  were  state 
rights,  and  I  think  he  claims  that  he  has 
not  been  answered  yet.  Perhaps  hon.  mem- 
bers do  not  think  it  necessary  to  answer  him. 
At  all  events,  it  seems  to  me — if  I  may  be 
pardoned  for  my  presumption  in  saying 
so — that  an  answer  was  ready,  and  that 
that  answer  ought  to  have  come  from  Mr. 
Deakin  himself.  I  will  endeavour  to  ex- 
tract it.  Mr.  Deakin  has  for  many  years, 
with  capacity  and  integrity  unsurpassed 
in  these  colonies,  borne  a  large  share  in 
administering  the  government  of  Victoria. 
He  has  discharged  with  efficiency  the  duties 
of  one  of  the  most  important  executive 
offices  of  that  government,  and  no  man 
knows  better  than  he  does — and,  did  occa- 
sion arise,  no  one  would  be  better  able  to 
declare,  expound,  and  defend  them — what 
are  the  nghts,  privileges,  and  preroga- 
tives of  the  province,  colony — whatever 
you  choose  to  call  it — or  state  of  Vic- 
toria. It  is  now  proposed  that  Victoria 
shall  surrender  a  portion  of  those  rights 
with  which  Mr.  Deakin  is  so  familiar  to 
the  federal  government.  .What,  then,  will 
be  her  state  rights?  It  is  the  simplest 
thing  in  the  world  to  determine.  Victoria 
will  have  all  the  her  present  rights,  privi- 
leges, and  prerogatives,  minus  the  limited, 
definite,  and  specified  quantity  which  is 
surrendered  to  the  federal  government  for 
the  purpose  of  allowing  it  to  carry  on  its 
own  business, 

Mr.  Deakin  :  Hear,  hear  ! 

Mr.  HACKETT :  I  have  the  declara- 
tion I  wanted.  What  is  the  main  func- 
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tion  of  the  senate  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment 1    Is  it  not  this :  to  cement  these 
isolated  communities  together,  to  make  a 
dismembered  Australia  into  a  single  nation, 
to  convert  the   popular  will — perhaps   I 
could  not  put  it  more  shortly  or  more  em- 
phatically than  in  those  words — to  conTert 
the  popular  will  into  the  federal  will — to 
allow  the  popular  body  all  the  power  to 
which  it  is  entitled — to  allow  it,  in  the  first 
and  in  the  last  resort,  to  give  full  voice  to 
the  wishes  of  the  populace,  but,  at  the  same 
time,  to  take  care  before  that  voice  issues 
forth  as  the  voice  of  Australia  that  it  shall 
be  clothed  with  all  the  rights  and  duties  of 
the  federal  will?  Without  a  strong,  capable 
senate,  this  will  be  impossible  ;  and  I  ven- 
ture to  say  if  we  were  to  do  anything  to 
weaken  the  power  of  the  senate,  if  we  were 
to  take  even  the  extreme  step  of  granting 
responsible  government  in  its  present  form 
— that   is,    the    responsible    government 
which,  as  applied  to  a  federation,  is  dis- 
tinctly not  proved  a  success  in  Canada, 
and  which,  as  applied  in  the  United  King- 
dom, has  distinctly  proved  a  &ilure,  and 
which  has  forced  a  large  part  of  that  king- 
dom into  a  cry,  irresistible  as  I  think  it 
will  be  found,  for  something  nearly  ap- 
proaching  separation — if  that  is  the  re- 
sponsible government  which  it  is  proposed 
to  graft  upon  our  new  federation,  there 
will  be  one  of  two  alternatives — either  re- 
sponsible government  will  kill  federation, 
or  federation  in  the  form  in  which  we  shall, 
I  hope,  be  prepared  to  accept  it,  will  kill 
responsible  government.     One  word  with 
regard  to  the  phrase  "  responsible  govern- 
ment."    I  join  most  heartily  with  various 
members  who  have  spoken  in  wishing  that 
the  phrase  could  be  abolished — in  fact,  it 
must  be  abolished.     Responsible  govern- 
ment is  a  phrase  which  I  would  defy  anyone 
in  this  assembly  to  define.     It  is  a  phrase 
unknown  to  the  British  Constitution.      It 
finds  no  place  in  our  colonial  constitiitions^ 
nor  does  it  find  anyplace  in  the  iustructions 
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issued  from  Downing-street  to  its  servants 
— the  governors  and  heads  of  the  execu- 
tiresof  these  colonies.  It  is  unknown  except 
as  a  newspaper  phrase,  or  an  oratorical  ex- 
pression. I  will  go  further,  and  say  this  : 
that  if  the  words  "responsible  govern- 
ment *'  were  adopted  in  our  constitution, 
and  the  question  of  their  meaning  were 
referred  to  a  bench  of  the  ablest  judges  that 
could  be  found,  they  would  end  by  declaring 
themselves  utterly  unable  to  define  or  to 
declare  their  meaning.  There  can  be  no 
doubt,  I  believe,  but  that  the  phrase  will  dis- 
appear, and  that  of  itself  is  a  great  matter, 
because  it  will  leave  the  federal  constitution 
free  to  develop  itself  in  whatever  direction 
it  may  see  fit  within  certain  defined  bounds 
and  principles.  I  am  afraid  I  have  occu- 
pied the  time  of  the  Convention  much  too 
loDir.  I  will  bring  my  remarks  to  a  con- 
clusion by  expressing  the  earnest  wish — 
and  perhaps  it  may  be  thought  that  the 
delegates  from  Western  Australia  are  a 
little  half-hearted  in  this  matter ;  but  it  is 
l>ecause  they  have  rights  to  guard,  and  be- 
cause, as  my  friend,  the  Premier  of  that 
colony,  has  put  it,  the  matter  has  not  been 
adequately  considered  there — the  earnest 
hope  that,  having  travelled  so  far,  having 
found  our  points  of  agreement  so  many, 
and  our  points  of  disagreement  growing 
less  and  less,  we  shall  persevere  to  the  end 
—that  we  shall  bring  this  matter  to  a  suc- 
cessful consummation.  I  can  assure  this 
Convention,  if  terms  fair  to  Western  Aus- 
tralia are  granted,  that  all  this  diflfidence 
which  may  be  exhibited,  and  necessarily 
exhibited  by  us,  will  vanish,  and  there 
will  be  no  more  loyal  or  determined  mem- 
t^r  of  the  federation  than  Western  Aus- 
tralia. It  will  be  a  reproach  to  us  of  no 
common  kind  if  we  cannot  succeed  in  effect- 
ing this  federation ;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  will  be  an  equally  notable  and  glorious 
triumph  if  we  do  succeed.  For,  what  is  our 
position  1  It  is  that  we  meet  here  under  no 
menace  from  foreign  aggression,  not  under 


the  pressure  of  discord  at  home ;  not  in 
a  time  of  weakening  powers  and  failing 
resources  ;  not,  certainly — in  spite  of  cer- 
tain ominous  whispers  heard  from  different 
parts  of  the  house — with  a  view  to  separa- 
tion from  that  motherland  to  which  we 
owe  our  existence.  But  with  tranquillity  at 
home  and  abroad,  in  the  day  of  a  mag- 
nificent prosperity,  and  recognising  that 
the  duties  of  motherhood  can  be  best  met  by 
recognising  the  claims  of  brotherhood,  we 
come,  because  we  believe  union  and  good- 
will are  better  than  envy  and  division,  be- 
cause we  are  prepared  to  sacrifice  the  jeal- 
ousies between  state  and  state,  all  pettiness 
of  aim  and  interest,  and  to  dedicate  for 
the  future — a  long  future,  I  hope — to  the 
perpetual  service  of  the  united  common 
wealth  of  Australia  the  energies,  the  wis- 
dom, the  virtues,  and  the  long  experience 
of  her  sons. 

Mr.  MOORE :  I  desire  to  make  a  few 
observations  on  the  question  of  federation 
of  the  colonies  of  Australasia ;  and  as  a 
humble  unit  of  this  Convention  I  feel  the 
great  responsibility  that  rests  upon  myself 
and  upon  all  of  us.  The  questions  submitted 
to  us  are  of  a  yevj  momentous  character, 
and  therefore  we  should  approach  them 
with  all  the  deliberation  possible.  As  time 
presses,  instead  of  generalising,  I  intend 
to  confine  my  remarks  specifically  to  the 
points  which  you  have  submitted  to  us  in 
your  resolutions.     The  first  point  is  : 

That  the  powers  and  privileges  and  terri- 
torial rights  of  the  several  existing  colonies  shall 
remain  intact,  except  in  respect  to  such  surren- 
ders as  may  be  agreed  upon  as  necessary  and 
incidental  to  the  power  and  authority  of  the 
National  Federal  Government. 

I  believe  we  are  all  agreed  upon  allowing 
the  territorial  rights  of  the  several  colonies 
to  remain  as  they  are.  I  do  not  think 
any  of  us  came  here  for  the  purpose  of 
disrupting  any  existing  rights  with  regard 
to  the  territorial  boundaries  of  the  colonies 
of  Australia;  but  the  larger  question  which 
we  have  to  consider  is,  the  necessary  power 
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and  authority  to  be  given  to  the  national 
government,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the 
preservtction  of  the  autonomy  of  the  vaidons 
states.  These  questions  should  run  side 
by  side  with  other  questions  of  great  im- 
portance. I  shall  deal  with  them  more 
fully  when  I  come  to  consider  the  charac- 
ter of  the  constitution  which  we  are  about 
to  adopt.    I  now  come  to  resoIutionNo.  2 : 

That  the  trade  and  intercouise  between  the 
federated  colonies,  whether  by  means  of  land 
carriage  or  coastal  navigation,  shall  be  abso- 
lutely free. 

I  think  we  shall  generally  agree  with  that 
resolution ;  but  I  do  not  think  one  mem- 
ber has  addressed  himself  to  the  meaning 
and  effect  of  these  words  "  coastal  navi- 
gation." Under  the  principle  of  protec- 
tion which  obtains  in  America,  protection 
exists  not  only  with  respect  to  manufac- 
tures, but  also  with  respect  to  coastal  navi- 
gation. It  is  extended  to  all  American 
bottoms  employed  in  the  coastal  trade.  For 
instance,  a  vessel  loading  at  New  York  for 
London  can  discharge  her  cargo  in  London 
and  reload  for  any  English  port^  Calcutta^ 
Melbourne,  Sydney,  or  anywhere  else,  and 
can  carry  on  an  English  and  colonial  trade  as 
long  as  it  suits  her.  But  an  English  vessel 
loading  in  London  for  New  York,  after  dis- 
charging cargo  at  New  York,  must  go  back 
to  England,  France,  or  some  other  country 
— she  cannot  reload  for  any  United  States 
port.  I  do  not  say  that  it  is  necessaiy  for 
us  to  establish  that  condition  of  things  at 
the  present  time  ;  but  this  principle  is  so 
closely  allied  to  the  doctrine  of  protection 
that  it  may  be  desirable  to  take  powers  to 
deal  with  it ;  and  that  is  why  I  have  ad- 
verted to  the  subject.  Of  course,  at  present 
our  coastal  navigation  is  absolutely  ir3&^ 
and  it  may  be  the  best  policy  for  Australasia 
to  keep  it  so  ;  still,  as  we  are  taking  upon 
ourselves  national  powers,  this  question, 
being  a  national  one,  should  receive  our 
consideration.  A  great  difficulty  occurred 
on  this  very  question  between  the  United 
States  and  Canad^.,  when  Lord  Elgin  was 
[Mr.  Moore. 


governor-general.  He  saw  that  the  Ameri- 
can ships  were  in  the  habit  of  swooping 
down  on  the  whole  of  the  Canadian  port^ 
-retumingwith  cargoeetothe  United  States, 
^hile  the  Canadian  vessels  could  only 
touch  at  one  United  States  port,  they 
could  not  reload  for  anothefr,  but  were 
obliged  to  return  to  Canada.  He  brought 
the  matter  before  the  Washington  Go- 
vernment, but  they  pooh-poohed  it.  They 
saidy  "  This  is  a  national  question.  Yon 
are  only  Governor-General  of  Canada, 
and  you  can  have  nothing  to  say  about 
it."  The  result  was  that  Lord  Elgin  and 
bis  ministers  recommended  Parliament  to 
impose  taxes  on  vessels  belonging  to  the 
United  States  passing  through  the  Welland 
Canal  from  the  lakes  to  the  St.  Lawrence 
Kiver,  thus  almost  prohibiting  United  States 
vessels  from  getting  to  the  ocean  from  the 
lakes.  The  people  of  the  United  States 
were  thus  paid  off  in  their  own  coin,  so 
that  they  were  obliged  to  grant  reciprocity 
with  respect  to  Canadian  vessels ;  but  they 
would  not  concede  that  reciprocity  to  Eng- 
lish vessels.  I  mention  this  matter  as  one 
that  should  be  taken  into  consideration — 
as  to  whether  or  not  we  should  ask  power 
from  the  British  Government  to  deal  with 
a  question  of  this  kind.  I  now  come  to 
the  3rd  resolution : 

That  the  power  and  authority  to  impose  cos- 
toms  duties  shall  he  exclusively  lodged  in  the 
federal  government  and  parliament,  subject  to 
such  disposal  of  the  revenues  thence  derived  as 
shall  be  agreed  upon. 

I  believe  this  is  a  very  important  proposi- 
tion, and  one  which  will  receive  general 
sanction  from  the  Convention.  I  believe 
that  if  we  impose  customs  duties  excla- 
sively  through  the  federal  parliament  we 
shall  necessarily  have  a  uniform  tariff,  and 
I  believe  it  is  agreed  upon  all  hands  that 
we  should  have  a  uniform  tariff  throughout 
Australasia.  It  is  strange  that  the  little 
colony  that  I  partially  represent  has  been 
in  the  van  on  this  question,  and  has  taken 
the  first  step  in  this  direction  with  the 
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tissistanoe  of  the  colony  of  New  Zealand. 
Per  many  years  an  agitation  has  heen  car- 
ried on  in  favour  of  intercolonial  recipro- 
city ;  and  I  recollect  that  yon,  sir,  in  the 
conference  of  1880-1881,  adverted  to  the 
question,  and  desired  to  carry  out  some 
principle  of  the  kind  throughout  Austral- 
asiA.     The  colony  of  Tasmania,  in  conjunc- 
tioii  ^ith  New  Zealand,  induced  the  British 
€k>wriiMfiiif  to  introduce  a  bill  into  the 
British  Parliament,  giving  the  colonies  of 
Anstiuiasia  the  right  to  enter  into  inter- 
colonial  trade  relations.     I  regret   that, 
although  the  act  is  still  on  the  imperial 
statute-book,  but  very  little  good  resulted 
from  it,  and  that  the  colonies  did  not  take 
the  initiative  in  endeavouring  to  establish 
a  customs  zollverein,  or  something  of  that 
kind,  in  order  to  bring  about  intercolonial 
free-tnde.  But  stiU  matters  have  been  going 
on  evolving  and  developing  themselves  until 
we  have  come  to  the  larger  phase  of  the 
questian  which  we  are  now  considering. 
Before  I  leave  this  point  I  might  refer 
to  another  matter  which  I  do  not  think 
has  been  considered  here,  and  that  is  the 
power  to  differentiate  the  duties  in  favour 
of  Great  Britain  and  her  possessions.     I 
think  this  qoestion  was  first  brought  promi- 
nently forward  by  the  Melbourne  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  which  considered  that  this 
power  should  be  given  to  the  colonies  if 
they  thought  it  desirable  to  exercise  it 
In  creating  a  new  constitution  it  is  neces- 
sary that  we  should  consider  not  what  is 
required  at  the  present  moment,  but  what 
may  be  required  in  the  future  working  of 
our  national  life,  and  I  have  brought  these 
matters  before  the   Convrention  in  order 
that  if  it  is  thought  desirable  they  may  be 
embodied  in  the  constitution.    I  now  come 
to  that  part  of  the  resolution  which  pro- 
poses 

that  the  military  and  naval  defence  of  Ado- 
tnlia  shall  be  intmsted  to  federal  forces,  under 
one  oommand. 

I  feel  that  this  is  a  question  pretty  easy  of 
solution.     There  is  no  doubt  that  the  com- 


mand of  the  federal  forces  should  be  vested 
in  the  governor-general  of  the  federated 
dominion.  The  whole  of  the  forces  should^ 
of  course,  be  under  the  federal  government 
That  was  the  question,  raised  in  the  re- 
port of  General  Edwards,  which  primarily 
brought  about  the  present  movement  in 
favour  of  federation.  I  do  not  believe  in 
the  maintenance  of  a  large  standing  amy. 
I  do  not  think  there  is  any  necessity  for 
such  a  Uiing  in  Australasia.  A  proper  or- 
ganisation of  the  forces  already  existing, 
with  a  possible  increase  as  emergency  may 
require,  the  chief  command  being  given  to 
an  experienced  military  officer,  is  all  we 
shall  require.  As  far  as  the  navy  is  con- 
cerned, I  think  we  are  better  served  by  the 
present  arrangements  than  we  could  be  in 
any  other  way.  It  is  not  contemplated, 
I  think,  to  establish  a  federal  navy.  If  it 
were  so  proposed,  it  would  be  found  that 
the  taxatiim  required  to  maintain  a  federal 
navy  would  necessarily  be  very  heavy. 
Therefore,  I  think  that  if  Great  Britain 
extends  her  protection  to  us  in  the  way 
she  does  at  present,  the  colonies  paying  a 
certain  proportion  of  the  cost,  that  is  aU 
that  will  be  required  in  Australasia  for 
many  years  to  come.  The  resolution  then 
goes  on  to  say : 

Subject  to  these  and  other  necessary  provi- 
sions, this  Convention  approves  of  the  framing 
of  a  federal  constitntion. 

This  brings  us  to  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant points  of  all — the  federal  consti- 
tution, which  the  resolution  says  shall 
consist  of  a  senate  and  a  house  of  re- 
presentativea  There  is  no  doubt  in  the 
world  that  that  is  an  outline  for  a  federal 
constitution — a  senate  and  a  house  of  re- 
presentatives, presided  over  by  a  governor- 
general,  and  consisting  of  an  equal  num- 
ber of  members.  That,  of  course,  is  the 
American  principle.  In  America,  the 
Senate  is  composed  of  two  members  elected 
by  each  state.  It  has  occurred  to  me  that 
if  we  adopt  the  American  principle  in  the 
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election  of  members  of  the  senate,  we 
should  have  a  number  that  would  be  di vis- 
able  by  three,  for  the  reason  that  in  send- 
ing representatives  to  this  Convention  we 
have  had  some  diflficulty  in  the  different 
legislatures  in  electing  seven  delegates. 
The  lower  house  has  claimed  the  right  to 
elect  five  of  the  delegates,  and  to  this  the 
upper  house  has  demurred.  Now,  if  we 
have  six  or  nine  members,  and  the  lower 
house  elects  four  or  six,  as  the  case  may 
be,  and  the  upper  chamber  elects  two, 
we  shall  do  away  with  any  friction  be- 
tween the  two  branches  of  the  legisla- 
ture in  electing  members  to  the  senate. 
In  looking  at  the  work  of  responsible 
government  in  connection  with  an  insti- 
tution of  this  kind,  it  strikes  me  very 
forcibly  that  the  working  of  responsible 
government  on  the  English  principle  is  in- 
compatible with  state  rights.  In  England 
you  have  one  unified  and  indivisible  in- 
terest, and  there  the  application  of  the 
principle  of  responsible  government  may 
be  carried  to  its  fullest  extent,  because 
you  have  not  to  deal  with  the  interests  of 
a  number  of  federated  states.  But  in  our 
federated  government  the  great  question 
will  be  to  preserve  the  individuality  of 
the  different  states  or  provinces,  and  in 
forming  the  constitution  we  must  be  very 
careful  that  this  object  is  clearly  kept 
in  view — that  is  to  say,  in  establishing 
a  federal  government,  we  must  di*aw  a 
clear  and  distinct  line  constitutionally  be- 
tween the  powers  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment and  the  powers  of  the  state  govern- 
ments. In  the  United  States  the  people 
have  never  parted  with  their  sovereignty. 
There,  in  any  amendment  of  the  Consti- 
tution, the  question  is  first  of  all  sub- 
mitted to  the  people  by  convention,  and 
the  people  have  in  no  case  parted  with 
their  sovereignty  either  to  the  Senate 
or  to  the  House  of  Representatives.  The 
initiatory  is  with  tlie  people,  and  so  it 
should  be  in  our  casa  As  far  as  the 
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senate  is  concerned,  I  think  it  should  be 
made  as  far  as  possible  amenable  to  the 
people.  I  do  not  care  if  you  make  the 
senate  amenable  to  the  people  by  way  of 
dissolution,  only  do  not  divest  it  of  all 
power.  In  the  machinery  required,  finan- 
cially and  otherwise,  for  the  working  of  a 
federal  government,  you  must  necessarily 
leave  considerable  power  with  the  senate. 
The  Englism  system  of  government  in- 
volves party  government,  and  a  delegate 
from  Victoria  said  yesterday  that  finance 
was  government  and  government  was 
finance.  If  finance  is  government  and  go- 
vernment is  finance,  then  it  will  be  seen 
at  once  that  we  vest  the  whole  of  the 
power  in  the  house  of  representatives  if 
we  take  from  the  senate  the  function  of 
dealing  with  questions  of  finance.  In  large 
questions  nearly  the  whole  power  must  be 
necessarily  vested  in  the  house  of  repre- 
sentatives. Therefore,  I  believe  that  the 
senate  should  have  the  power  of  veto  in 
detail — that  the  senate  should  have  the 
power  of  objecting  to  any  financial  mea- 
sure which  it  thinks  is  not  in  the  interests 
of  the  country.  In  the  case  of  the  differ- 
ent legislatures,  as  at  present  constituted, 
finance  is  everything — finance  is  the  sheet- 
anchor  of  the  whole  system ;  finance  is 
the  sheet-anchor  of  the  existence  of  minis- 
tries; by  it  they  live,  move,  and  have 
their  being.  We  know  that  in  these  colo- 
nies all  ministries  are  made  and  unmade 
on  questions  of  finance.  Try  and  apply 
the  same  principle  to  a  federal  govern- 
ment, and  what  will  be  the  result  ?  The 
same  result  will  follow,  and  the  two  colonies 
which  have  the  absolute  control  of  finance, 
could  place  the  other  colonies  which  enter 
the  union  in  such  a  position  that  I  am 
sure  they  would  never  have  entered  it  at  all 
if  they  had  known  beforehand  what  would 
happen.  I  feel  certain  that  we  are  going 
in  the  right  lines  if,  in  the  construction  of 
the  constitution,  we  reserve  to  the  senate 
the  power  of  dealing  with   questions  of 
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finance  as  £ar  as  the  power  of  veto  is  con- 
cerned, but  not  with  regard  to  initiation. 
While  the  house  of  representatives  have 
the  power  of  initiating  all   questions  of 
linance,  there  can  be  no  danger,  I  think, 
to  the  larger  colonies.     I  hope  that  we 
can   agree    to   a  system  that  will   work 
harmoniously.     It  is  mj  desire  to  do  all 
I  can  to  help  to  bring  about  federation, 
and  I  hope  that  we  shall  not  split  upon 
this   rock;  but  that  we  shaU   agree  to 
some  compromise  that  will  be  accepted 
on  all  sides.     I  might,  however,  say  a  few 
more  words  with  regard  to  the  senate.     I 
was  very  much  struck  with  the  eloquence 
a:ad   the   ability   displayed   by   my    hon. 
friend,  Mr.  Gillies,  in  dealing  with  the 
question  of  the  senate.     He  wished  to  do 
what  1     He  wished  to  construct  the  senate 
of  gentlemen  possessing  superhuman  attri- 
butes ;  they  were  to  be  perfect  in  every 
^av ;    they  were  not  to  possess  any  of 
the  frailties  of  human  nature ;  thoy  were 
to  have  a  perfect  immunity  from  the  de- 
fects which  trouble  other  people ;  but  he 
vould  not  intrust  them  with  power  over 
money  ;  he  would  not  allow  them  to  deal 
with  the  question  of  finance.     They  were 
to  do  everything  but  deal  with  questions 
of  finince.     We  should 'try  as  much  as 
|X)ssibIe   to  bring  before  our  minds  the 
nature  of  a  federal  constitution,  and  the 
difference  between  a  senate  and  the  House 
of  Lords,  or  the  upper  chambers  of  these 
colonies.     There  is  no  analogy  between  the 
two  liodies.     In  the  latter  bodies  the  inter- 
ests of  a  single  community  are  dealt  with, 
^rbile  in  the  former  the  diversified  in- 
terests of  a  number  of  colonies  must  be 
protected  ;  and  I  am  sure  that  unless  the 
senate  has  some  power,  the  colonies  will 
have  no  guarantee  of  the  inviolability  of 
their  rights,  which  is  one  of  the  things  upon 
which  the  colonies,  before  entering  upon 
the  consideration  of  a  constitution,  ought 
to  insist.     I  now  leave  this  question,  and 
come  to  the  question  of  tariff.     I  think 


that  the  question  of  free-trade  or  protec- 
tion might  very  well  be  left  to  the  federal 
parliament.  For  many  years  it  has  been 
my  opinion  that  protection  would  be  the 
policy  of  Australasia.  I  have  for  years 
seen  that  we  are  gravitating  in  that  direc- 
tion, and  there  is  no  doubt  that  where  you 
find  democracy  in  the  ascendant,  you  al- 
ways find  the  question  of  protection  more 
or  less  associated  with  it  In  my  mind  tliere 
is  no  doubt  but  that  protection  will  be  the 
policy  of  Australasia — that  we  shall  have 
free-trade  between  the  colonies,  and  protec- 
tion against  the  outside  world.  I  know  that 
you,  sir,  are  the  apostle  of  free-trade,  and 
no  doubt  you  deserve  credit  for  the  admir* 
able  way  in  which  you  have  advocated  the 
principle  of  free-trade,  and  that  principle 
would  be  right  enough  if  you  had  the  same 
condition  of  things  existing  throughout  the 
various  countries  with  which  you  traded. 
But  the  question  is  too  large  to  go  into  at 
the  present  time,  and  I  shall  not  say  any- 
thing more  about  it.  Another  question 
that  has  been  brought  before  us  is  the 
position  of  the  federal  capital ;  but  I  think 
that  that  is  also  a  question  which  may 
be  left  to  the  federal  government  for  de- 
termination. The  same  question  gave  rise 
to  a  great  deal  of  trouble  in  Canada. 
They  had  at  one  time  an  itinerating  capi- 
tal. When  I  was  living  there  it  wa9 
Kingston  j  then  Toronto  became  the  capi- 
tal, and  finally  Montreal ;  but  when  they 
wished  to  move  the  Federal  Parliament 
from  the  last  named  city  so  violent  was 
the  feeling  against  the  proposition  that  the 
Houses  of  Parliament  were  burnt  down. 
The  matter  was  then  left  to  the  British 
authorities  to  decide,  and  a  spot  was 
selected  at  a  little  fishing  village  called 
By  town,  now  known  as  Ottawa,  on  the 
Kideau  Canal.  There  is  no  doubt  at  all  of 
the  wisdom  of  that  selection.  The  town  is  far 
away  from  the  boundary  line  of  the  United 
States,  at  a  point  where  all  the  lines  of  com- 
munication connecting  it  with  the  various 
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places  throughout  the  Dominion  could  be 
preserved  incase  of  war, and,  as  I  hare  said, 
the  selection  was  a  very  happy  one,  and  re- 
flected great  credit  upon  those  who  made  it. 
I  have  just  been  reading  about  the  growth 
of  Canada  since  the  federation,  and  I  in- 
tended to  show  the  results  which  have  fol- 
lowed federation  there.  I  have  made  a 
note  of  the  development  of  trade  there, 
and  it  will  show  the  desirableness  of  feder- 
ation. The  inter-provincial  trade  between 
the  eastern  provinces  is  $55,000,000,  which 
is  equal  to  sixteen  times  the  trade  done 
in  the  first  year  of  the  confederation, 
and  twenty-seven  times  the  trade  done  in 
the  year  previous  to  it  They  have  now 
14,000  miles  of  railway,  including  the  rail- 
'way  between  the  Pacific  and  the  Atlantic, 
representing  a  capital  of  $727,000,000, 
and  2,400  miles  of  inland  navigation,  the 
various  connections  of  which  have  cost 
$30,000,000.  These  great  works  could 
not  have  been  carried  out  if  the  provinces 
had  remained  isolated,  and  I  feel  sure  that 
from  the  federation  of  Australia  similar 
results  will  accrue.  I  therefore  heartily 
support  the  resolutions,  and  will  render 
every  assistance  in  my  power  to  carry  out 
the  objects  for  which  we  are  met  here,  and 
my  prayer  is  that  the  future  generations 
of  these  colonies  may  say  of  united  Aus- 
tralasia, as  Tennyson  said  of  England  : 

A  land  of  sotiled  government, 
A  land  of  Just  and  old  renown. 
Where  freedom  broadens  slowly  down 

From  precedent  to  precedent 

Mr.  CTJTHBERT  :  I  think  it  right  to 
congratulate  the  members  of  the  Federal 
Conference  which  met  about  twelve  months 
ago  in  Melbourne  on  the  successful  result 
which  attended  their  efforts  on  that  occa- 
sion. The  very  able  manner  in  which  the 
question  of  federation  was  debated  by  them 
was  an  education  in  itself  to  the  whole  of 
the  colonies;  and  the  result  of  their  labours 
was  summed  up  in  a  series  of  resolutions 
which  commended  themselves  to  the  people 
of  the  whole  of  Australia.  At  the  very 
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outset,  the  first  resolution,  after  recognis- 
ing the  services  of  the  Federal  Council, 
declares  "  that  the  seven  years  which  have 
elapsed  since  1883  have  developed  the 
national  life  of  Australia  in  population, 
in  wealth,  in  the  discovery  of  resources, 
and  in  self-governing  capacity  to  an  ex- 
tent which  justifies  the  higher  act,  at  aD 
times  contemplated,  of  the  union  of  these 
colonies  under  the  Crown,  and  under  one 
legislative  and  executive  government,  on 
principles  just  to  all  the  colonies."  That 
was  followed  by  a  resolution  which  im- 
posed as  a  duty  upon  the  members  of  that 
conference  the  taking  of  such  steps  as  thej 
might  think  necessary  for  the  purpose  of 
inducing  their  respective  parliaments  to 
send  delegates  to  a  national  convention 
for  one  purpose — for  the  purpose  of  fram- 
ing a  constitution.  "  Empowered  to  con- 
sider and  report  upon  an  adequat'^  scheme 
for  a  federal  constitution  "  were  the  words 
of  the  resolution.  Now,  sir,  those  gentle- 
men loyally  discharged  theit  duty.  They 
were  all,  apparently,  of  one  mind  that 
the  resolutions  were  fitly,  aptly,  and  pro- 
perly prepared ;  and  they  ventured  to  sub- 
mit them  to  their  respective  colonies ;  and 
by  the  parliaments  of  those  colom'es  they 
have  been  indorsed.  The  result  is,  that 
those  pai'liaments  have  settled  for  us  the 
question  as  to  whether  it  is  desirable  that 
a  union  of  the  colonies  should  take  place  or 
not.  That  question  is  answered,  I  think, 
in  the  affirmative,  without  any  mistake; 
the  action  of  each  colony  in  sending 
men  from  each  parliament,  selected  Trith- 
out  consideration  of  parties  from  both 
houses  of  the  legislature.  Accordingly  a 
mission  has  been  intrusted  to  us.  We 
have  been  delegated  to  discharge  thegrtat, 
important,  and  delicate  task  of  framing  a 
constitution,  making  it  as  perfect  as  we 
can  in  all  its  proportions  ;  but,  above  all, 
just  to  all  the  colonies.  That  is  a  task 
which  is  approached  by  all  members  in  a 
spirit  of  compromise;  and  I  think  that 
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before  we  cloae  our  proceedings  we  shall 
hare  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  the 
work  we  have  undertaken  will  be  fairly 
and  properly  accomplished,  and  that  that 
work  is  in  no  degree  inferior  to  the  great 
undertaking  of  those  eminent  men  who,  in 
the  autumn  of  1864,  assembled  in  Quebec, 
and  brought  about  the  union  of  the  North 
American  provinoes.  Passing  from  that, 
I  deal  with  the  resolutions  which  you,  Mr. 
President,  have  submitted  in  your  usual 
calm,  lucid,  and  dignified  style.  You  have 
invited  us  to  frankly,  freely,  and  fully  dis- 
cuss the  principles  embodied  in  these  reso- 
lutions. The  different  speakers  who  have 
addressed  themselves  to  this  question  have 
not  dealt  generally  with  the  whole  sub- 
ject of  federation;  but  they  have  confined 
themselves,  and  I  think  properly  so,  to 
the  principles  embodied  in  the  resolutions. 
Looking  at  the  Ist  resolution,  I  think,  hav- 
ing heard  what  I  have  heard  since  I  came 
over  to  this  favoured  colony  of  yours,  that 
there  is  a  section  of  the  community  who 
think  that  the  delegates  from  Victoria  and 
Queensland  have  some  sinister  object  in 
view  ;  who  think  that  they  are  actuated  by 
an  improper  desire  to  filch  from  the  parent 
state  a  portion  of  its  territorial  rights.  I 
think  that  these  gentlemen  who  entertain 
such  an  opinion  have  done  us  great  in- 
justice. Such  an  idea,  I  know,  was  never 
contemplated.  I  speak  on  behalf  of  the 
Victorian  delegates,  and  I  may  say  that 
I  speak  on  behalf  of  the  delegates  of 
all  the  colonies,  when  I  say  that  such 
«n  idea  never  entered  into  their  heads ; 
and  if  it  did,  the  language  in  which  the 
resolutions  is  couched  would  unmistakably 
show  to  those  who  read  that  none  of  the 
privileges,  or  powers,  or  territorial  rights 
of  the  several  colonies  would  be  inter- 
fered with.  It  is  provided  that  they  are 
to  remain  intact,  unless  each  particular 
state  in  order  to  accomplish  the  great 
federal  object  which  we  all  have  so  much 
at  heart,  sees  its  way  to  surrender  some 


part  or  portion  of  the  privileges,  powers, 
and  rights  which  it  has  hitherto  enjoyed. 
I  am  very  pleased  that  that  resolution 
stands  first,  because  those  who  entertain 
the  opinion  to  which  I  have  referred  wfll 
have  their  minds  completely  disabused  if 
they  rely  on  the  assurance  of  the  dele- 
gates now  assembled  here.  The  2nd  re- 
solution, which  affirms  that  we  shall  have 
free  trade  and  intercourse  throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  Australian  con- 
tinent, is  merely  a  repetition  of  the  oft- 
expressed  desire  of  numbers  of  the  people 
of  this  colony — indeed,  of  all  who  desire 
the  wel&re  and  the  advantage  of  Aus- 
tralia— that  there  should  be  free-trade 
among  the  colonies ;  but  I  gather,  from  tlie 
debates  that  have  taken  place,  that  there 
will  follow  in  its  train  protection  against 
the  outer  world.  I  think  that  the  one  is 
a  corollary  of  the  other.  I  think  that  it 
must  follow  as  the  night  the  day,  that  if  we 
have  free-trade  among  ourselves,  we  must 
have  protection  against  the  outer  world. 
Unless  we  have  that,  how  are  we  to  meet 
our  engagements  ?  It  is  proposed  here  to 
hand  over  to  the  federal  parliament  the 
right  to  impose  customs  duties ;  but,  be- 
fore I  come  to  that,  I  might  say  that  it 
seems  to  me  most  strange  that  in  a  vast 
continent  like  that  of  Australia — equal  al- 
most to  the  whole  of  Europe,  where  there 
are  no  great  natural  barriers,  but  where 
the  whole  of  the  continent  is  divided  among 
five  colonies,  rich  in  resources,  with  fertile 
land,  with  great  mineral  wealth,  with  an 
enterprising  and  active  population,  sur- 
rounded by  all  the  necessaries  of  life,  and 
who  ought,  with  the  perfect  freedom  that 
they  onjoy  under  their  different  constitu- 
tions, to  be  the  best  and  the  most  contented 
people  in  the  world — ^people  sprung  from 
the  same  race,  and  owning  allegiance  to 
one  Sovereign — it  is,  I  say,  strange  that 
those  who  are  all  sprung  from  one  common 
stock  should  raise  artificial  barriers  between 
themselves,  which,  I  consider,  are  a  blot 
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upon  their  legislation,  and  a  blot  upon  the 
civilisation  of  the  nineteenth  century  :  bar- 
riers which  have  been  erected  by  them- 
selves in  order  to  prevent  that  free-trade 
which  ought  to  exist  between  a  kindred 
people  speaking  the  same  language.  These 
barriers,  these  customs  duties,  these  hostile 
tariffs — what  do  they  amount  to,  after  all  ? 
They  are  only  calculated  to  irritate  and 
to  annoy,  to  create  ill-feeling,  and,  pro- 
bably, in  the  not  very  remote  future,  re- 
taliation ;  and  if  federation  is  not  brought 
about,  and  these  colonies  become  power- 
ful, we  know  not  what  might  happen  in 
the  not  distant  future.  Suppose  that 
some  discordant  element,  some  cause  of 
umbrage  arose  between  the  people  of  the 
respective  colonies,  we  know  not  but  what 
we  might  be  plunged  into  civil  war.  It 
is  open  to  us  at  the  present  time  to  avert 
such  a  calamity,  and  the  sooner  these  bar- 
riers of  our  own  creation  are  removed  the 
greater  the  satisfaction  that  will  be  felt 
throughout  the  Australian  continent.  But 
I  know  very  well  that  these  barriers  can- 
not be  removed  until  federation  is  accom- 
plished— until  it  becomes  a  living  reality. 
I  assume  that  all  the  delegates  here  are 
of  one  mind,  and  that  they  see  the  neces- 
sity of  organising  and  bringing  together 
all  the  powers  of  their  intellect,  in  order 
to  carry  out  the  mission  intrusted  to  them, 
which  is  to  frame  a  proper  constitution. 
Assuming  a  federal  parliament  to  be  con- 
stituted, we  must  provide  it  with  a  pro- 
per source  of  revenue,  in  order  that  it  may 
carry  out  its  engagements  and  fulfil  tlie 
duties  which  will  devolve  upon  it  in  relation 
to  the  several  subjects  which  may  be  speci- 
ally intrusted  to  its  care,  control,  and  juris- 
diction ;  and  it  seems  to  me  that  the  very 
best  way  to  accomplish  the  end  in  view 
will  be  to  allow  the  federal  authority  to 
impose  customs  duties.  The  colonies  de- 
rive a  great  portion  of  their  income  at  the 
present  time  from  customs  duties.  There 
were  some  figures  placed  on  this  table  this 
{Mr,  Cuthbert. 


morning  for  the  first  time,  though  I  confess 
that  when  the  hon.  member,  Mr.  McMillan, 
referred  to  them  I  could  not  clearly  grasp 
the  whole  subject,  and  I  question  whether 
any  hon.  member  in  the  House  was  able  to 
do  so  ;  but  it  occurred  to  me  that,  putting 
it  in  round  figures,  we  might  say  that 
the  customs  duties  amounted  to  some 
^8,000,000,  or  a  little  more,  for  the 
whole  of  the  colonies ;  and  that  it  wonld 
be  necessary  to  spend  something  like 
£2,000,000  in  order  that  the  federal  par- 
liament  might  meet  its  engagements.  It 
may  be  said,  "  Surely  this  is  a  very 
heavy  expenditure"  But  it  must  be 
borne  in  luind  that  the  respective  colo- 
nies will  be  relieved  from  the  expenditure 
which  is  now  necessarily  entailed  upon 
them  in  connection  with  various  subjects 
such  as  defence  and  the  other  different 
matters  referred  to  in  the  list  submitted  by 
the  Premier  of  Victoria.  I,  therefore,  agree 
with  those  who  entertain  strong  views  in 
favour  of  protection — like  my  hon.  friend, 
Colonel  Smith,  who  is  an  out-and-out  pro- 
tectionist, and  who  very  carefully  guards 
the  interests  of  the  constituency  which  he 
has  represented  for  so  many  years,  and 
who,  I  think,  has  properly  said  that  unless 
federation  be  on  the  lines  of  protection  it 
would  be  useless  to  ask  the  co-operation  of 
the  colony  of  which  he  is  one  of  the  repre- 
sentatives. As  to  the  material  guarantees 
which  have  been  spoken  of,  I  think  that  when 
we  come  to  close  quarters  inCommittee-for 
up  to  this  time  we  have  been  only  skirmish- 
ing— the  difficulties  will  disappearone  after 
the  other,  and  that  this  which  was  supposed 
to  be  the  **  lion  in  the  path"  will  very  soon 
disappear.  Now  I  come  to  deal  with  the 
military  and  naval  defence  of  Australia, 
which  it  is  proposed  shall  be  intrusted  to 
federal  forces  under  one  command.  I  cor- 
dially approve  of  that  proposition,  which 
has  met  with  general  acceptance  all  roanJ 
— and  why  ?  Because  we  know  that  the 
colonies  recognise  that  the  duty  of  protect- 
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ing  tlieir  own  shores  devolves  upon  tbem — 
that  they  have  erected  £ortifications,  and 
that  many  of  the  colonies  have  an  efficient 
permanent  corps  of  artillerymen  which  has 
been  strengthened  by  the  volunteers  who 
Iiave  come  forward  in  the  cause  of  their 
countiytogive  their  services  as  militiamen. 
Botwe  are  aware  that  there  is  a  weakness 
all  through  the  design.  We  are  aware  that, 
if  any  portion  of  the  Australian  continent 
wereattacked,  while  a  friendly  and  brotherly 
f^'eling  would  dictate  that  we  ought  to  go  to 
the  rescue  of  the  place  attacked  by  a  hostile 
foe,  we  have  no  power  whatever  to  order 
our  troops  out  of  our  own  colony,  to  go  and 
concentrate  their  forces  wuth  the  others. 
And  though  we  received  reports  from  dif- 
ferent naval  and  military  commanders  as 
to  the  state  of  our  forces  and  their  efficiency 
—as  to  their  courage,  that  was  undoubted 
—we  were  not  satisfied  merely  with  re- 
ports from  our  own  officers ;  we  wanted  an 
independent  authority  of  eminence  to  give 
us  his  candid  opinion  of  the  action  we 
liad  taken  in  our  endeavour  to  form  an  effi- 
cient military  and  naval  force.  Accordin  gly , 
the  colonies  united,  as  they  have  done  on 
several  occaBiocs,  always  leading  towards 
unity,  and  applied  to  the  Imperial  Go- 
vernment to  send  an  officer  to  report  on 
our  forces.  General  Edwards  then  came 
bere,  and  furnished  us  with  his  report,  to 
the  details  of  which  I  will  not  refer.  But 
be  pointed  out,  unmistakably,  where  our 
weakness  lay.  I  think  it  was  his  re][X)rt 
which  induced  you,  Mr.  President,  to  com- 
municate with  the  premiers  of  the  other 
colonies,  the  result  being  the  conference  in 
Melbourne  to  which  I  have  already  re- 
ferred. Some  hon.  gentlemen  may  think 
that  by  placing  the  whole  of  our  forces 
under  one  command  we  want  to  raise  a 
birgo  military  force  which  will  saddle  the 
country  with  expenses  that  may  be  deemed 
unnecessary.  But,  as  I  understand  the 
resolution,  it  has  no  such  meaning.  The 
federal  parliament  will  look  closely  into 


the  question  of  the  finances.  They  will 
see  that  it  will  be  expected  by  all  the  colo- 
nies that  due  economy  shall  be  observed 
in  the  administration  of  the  funds  intrusted 
to  them,  and  that  it  will  be  expected  that 
out  of  the  £8,000,000  of  revenue  handed 
over  to  them  at  least  £6,000,000  will  be 
available  for  redistribution  among  the  co- 
lonies; and  the  colonies  will  look  with  a 
very  observant  eye  upon  all  that  is  done  by 
the  federal  parliament,  because  they  will  be 
interested  parties,  and  they  will  know  that 
in  order  to  meet  the  engagements  into 
which  they  have  entered  it  will  be  neces- 
sary for  them  to  husband  their  resources 
in  every  way.  In  my  opinion,  the  placing 
of  the  naval  and  military  forces  under  one 
command  will  not  be  attended  with  much 
additional  expense.  We  want  no  large 
standing  army  hera  There  is  no  necessity 
for  it.  If  we  protect  our  ports  as  we  are 
doing,  and  having  men,  money,  and  the 
munitions  of  war,  having  men  in  our  artil- 
lery forces  as  well  skilled  and  competent  as 
any  to  be  found  in  her  ^Majesty's  service, 
and  in  addition  to  that,  having  powerful 
and  efficient  guns  of  the  latest  typo,  wo 
feel  that  the  obligation  devolves  upon  us 
to  have  a  force  sufficient  to  protect  us- 
against  invasion.  Will  hon.  members 
permit  me  just  to  make  one  quotation  from 
a  work  by  a  most  eminent  man,  highly 
skilled  in  the  art  of  wai*farc?  Major  Clarke,, 
writing  on  the  navy,  sets  forth  the  advan- 
tages which  the  colonics  reaj)  from  re> 
maining  part  of  the  empire.  He  summa- 
rises them  as  follows  : — 

Their  commerce,  — ^ 
That  is,  the  commerce  of  the  colonies. 

which  is  their  very  life,  has  received,  and  will 
receive  the  protection  of  the  greatest  naval  power 
of  the  world* 

2.  The  necessary  standard  of  the  local  defences 
of  their  ports  is  reduced  to  a  minimum, 

3.  They  require  to  be  able  to  resist  a  cruiser 
raid,  since  a  hostile  fleet  cannot  reach  them  in 
force,  except  on  condition  of  defeating  and  de^ 
stroying  strong  British  squadrons. 

tSeventh  day* 
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These ,  are  the  words  of  one  who  speaks 
with  authority,  and  who  points  out  ex- 
actly the  danger  we  are  in.  As  long 
as  England  is  mistress  of  the  seas,  as  long 
as  we  are  a  dependency  of  England,  we 
may  rely  on  her  support,  and  so  long 
we  may  depend  upon  it  no  foreign  power, 
however  strong,  can  set  foot  on  these 
shores.  Since  Major  Clarke  wrote  on  this 
subject  we  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact 
that  we  have  taken  a  new  departure,  and 
that  we  recognise  that  our  commerce  is 
the  very  life  of  our  colonies.  We  have 
recognised  this,  that  it  is  unfair  that  the 
mother  countxy  should  be  saddled  with  the 
whole  expense  of  defending  our  commerce 
on  the  high  seas;  and  therefore,  I  am  proud 
to  say,  as  the  result  of  a  conference  which 
took  place  in  London,  and  to  which  we 
sent  delegates,  that  for  the  first  time,  I 
think,  in  English  history  the  colonies 
have  entered  into  a  partnership  by  which 
they  are  enabled  to  have  the  advantage 
of  the  support  of  what  may  be  termed  an 
Australian  squadron.  Under  the  British 
flag  we  may  i-est  in  security,  leaving  it  to 
the  squadron  in  this  part  of  her  Majesty's 
dominions  to  protect  our  commerce,  and 
taking  upon  ourselves  the  duty  of  defending 
our  shores.  I  have  spoken,  so  far,  briefly, 
because  I  think  that  at  this  late  period  of 
the  debate  I  should  be  trespassing  too 
m  uch  on  the  time  and  attention  of  hon.  mem- 
bers were  I  to  go  through  the  whole  of  the 
subjects  connected  with  federation.  I  have 
confined  myself  in  the  few  remarks  I  have 
made  to  the  principles  contained  in  the 
four  resolutions ;  but  I  cannot  conceal 
from  myself  that  there  yet  remains  one 
vital  and  important  subject  to  be  touched 
upon — one  that  has  occupied  more  atten- 
tion than  all  the  others  put  together. 
With  regard  to  the  amendments  which 
may  be  submitted  in  Committee,  they  will 
not  involve  much  diflSculty,  and  I  think 
the  proceedings  in  Committee  will  be  com- 
paratively short,  as  the  principles  em- 
[a/r.  CuUibert. 


bodied  are  generally  acceptable.  I  did  not 
anticipate  when  the  debate  commenced  that 
its  great  interest  would  centre,  not  on  the 
constitution  of  the  houses  <^  parliament, 
but  on  the  duties,  and  the  privileges,  and  the 
rights  to  be  conferred  upon  one  of  the  two 
houses.  Whether  that  house  is  to  be  called 
the  second  chamber,  the  senate,  or  the 
council  of  the  states,  is  immateriaL  To 
the  very  able  speeches  delivered  on  this 
subject  I  listened  with  great  attention. 
The  Premier  of  South  Australia  advocated 
the  cause  of  the  house  of  representatives, 
contending  that  as  all  power  springs  from 
the  people,  as  I  admit  it  does,  the  house  of 
representatives  must  have  the  control  of 
the  purse,  and  that  all  measures  relating 
to  money  matters,  and  the  imposition  of 
duties,  must  originate  in  that  house.  I  am 
perfectly  in  accord  with  him  as  far  as  the 
origination  of  such  bills  goe&  I  think  that 
usage  has  determined,  if  nothing  else  has, 
that  they  must  originate  in  the  house  of 
assembly.  I  shall  not  discuss  the  question 
why,  if  the  two  houses  are  perfectly  equal, 
those  bills  should  not  originate  in  the 
second  chamber.  SuflSce  it  for  me  to  say- 
that  I  follow  on  the  lines  of  parliamentary 
usage,  and  I  say,  **  By  all  means  give  to 
the  house  of  representatives  the  power 
which  the  people's  house  has  been  in  the 
habit  of  claiming,  and  which  is  £air,  of 
originating  those  bills."  There  seems  to 
be  a  unanimous  -  agreement  that  all  the 
states  shall  be  represented  in  the  house  of 
representatives  according  to  their  popula- 
tion ;  but  when  we  look  at  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  senate,  the  whole  order  of  things 
is  to  be  reversed,  and  each  state  is  to  have 
an  equal  number  of  representatives  in  that 
chamber.  That  principle  is  agreed  to  all 
around.  For  what  reason  is  it  agreed  to, 
except  to  confer  upon  the  senate  eqnal  and 
co-ordinate  powers  with  the  house  of  re- 
presentatives, not  only  in  geAeral  l^;isla- 
tion^  but  also  in  all  measures  relating  to 
money  matters.      I   see  the  Premier  of 
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Victoria  sitting  opposite  to  me,  and  I 
sfaoald  like  to  make  that  hon.  gentleman, 
abore  all  others  in  the  Convention,  a  con- 
vert to  my  views. 

Mr.  MiTNRO  :  It  will  take  the  hon.  mem- 
ber a  long  time ! 

Mr.  CDTHBERT:  Because  I  know 
how  much  depends  upon  Victoria  acting 
in  hearty  co-operation  with  the  views  of 
members  of  the  Convention.  The  leader 
of  a  powerful  government  has,  perhaps 
^thout  due  consideration 

Mr.  MuKRO  :  Oh,  no  1 

Mr.  CUTHBERT :  Perhaps  in  a  mo- 
ment of  haste,  expressed  a  certain  view, 
because  Victoria  has  a  written  constitution 
qnite  dissimilar  from  that  which  prevails 
in  Tasmania  and  South  Australia.  In 
Tasmania  the  Council  has  claimed  and 
exercised  all  along  the  power  of  dealing 
vith  money  bills  in  the  same  way  it  deals 
^th  any  other  measure;  and  a  similar 
right,  I  understand,  has  been  claimed  in 
Sooth  Austral  la.  * 

Mr.  McNRO:  "With  power  of  dissolu- 
tion! 

Mr.  Platfobd  :  Claimed,  but  never 
exercised ! 

Mr.  CUTHBERT  :  I  understand  it  has 
'»een  claimed^  and  the  diflBculty  has  been 
bridged  over  by  a  course  which  I  hope  and 
trust  will  be  adopted  in  this  chamber, 
namely,  by  compromise.  Suggestions,  I 
miderstand,  are  oflFered  by  the  second  cham- 
^Tin  South  Australia  for  the  consideration 
of  the  government  or  the  other  house.  This 
practice  keeps  the  two  chambers  in  perfect 
touch  with  each  other,  and  the  difficulties 
that  would  arise  from  exercising  the  power 
of  absolute  veto  are  very  much  diminished 
'B^eed.  My  hon.  friend,  the  Premier  of 
Victoria,  if  I  understood  him  aright,  is 
pi^pared  to  give  to  the  senate  a  power  of 
veto  in  all  matters. 

Mr.  MuNKO  :  Hear,  hear  ! 

Mr.  CUTHBERT :  I  would  ask  my  hon. 
friend  what  that  means  in  the  ordinary 


transactions  of  life  as  between  man  and 
man  ?  If  he  is  leaving  Victoria,  and  he 
appoints  me  his  agent,  with  a  large  and 
general  power,  to  manage  his  affairs,  to  let 
the  whole  of  his  property,  is  it  to  be  said 
that  because  I  possess  the  large  power  of 
dealing  with  the  whole  of  his  properties  I 
cannot  let  one  of  his  houses? 

Mr.  MuNBO :  If  the  hon.  member  does 
not  get  the  authority,  he  cannot ! 

Mr.  CUTHBERT :  But  I  get  the  full 
and  complete  authority.  You  propose  to 
give  to  the  senate  the  complete  power  of 
veto.  Why  does  not  the  greater  include 
the  less  in  parliament,  as  it  does  in  private 
lifel  You  say  the  senate  are  competent 
to  exercise  the  larger  power.  The  larger 
power  means  the  power  of  throwing  out  a 
whole  bill — of  throwing  the  finances  of  the 
country  into  confusion — of  causing  the 
greatest  disaster.  But  a  remedy  is  about 
to  be  applied  here.  While  you  are  will- 
ing to  confer  the  larger  power,  why  should 
you  take  away  the  lesser  power,  namely, 
that  if  in  a  i^rticular  bill  there  be  one 
single  item  in  which  a  principle  of  policy 
is  involved,  or  where  an  expenditure  or 
the  imposition  of  a  duty  is  disagreed  with, 
the  senate  shall  not  have  the  limited  power 
of  veto  ] 

Mr.  MuNRO  :  Why  have  you  not  that 
jK)wer  in  your  chamber  % 

Mr.  CUTHBERT:  That  is  not  an 
answer  to  the  question. 

Mr.  MuNRO :  Oh,  yes  it  is  1 

Mr.  CUTHBERT:  It  is  not,  because 
the  senate  is  to  be  constituted  on  a  broader 
basis.  You  acknowledge  that  the  states 
are  equally  represented,  and  you  are  will- 
ing to  give  to  the  senate  the  larger  power, 
but  you  deny  it  the  lesser  power. 

Mr.  MuNEO  :  I  would  give  thwn  the 
same  power  as  your  chamber  has  ! 

Mr.  CUTHBERT:  My  hon.  friend 
says,  "  We  are  prepared  to  give  the  senate 
the  larger  power,  but  not  the  lesser 
power,"  because  he  has  been  brought  up 
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in  the  practice  under  the  Constitution  of 
Victoria.     That  is  the  sole  reason. 

Mr.  MuNRO  :  Ob,  no  ! 

Mr.  CUTHBERT :  That  is  one  of  the 
reasons,  and  the  principal  reason,  why  the 
hon.  gentleman  is  not  a  convert  to  my 
views. 

Mr.  MuNRO :  Because  it  would  be  unjust ! 

Mr.  CUTHBERT :  Before  I  am  done 
with  the  hon.  gentleman,  I  think  I  shall 
convince  him  that  there  is  nothing  radi- 
cally wrong  in  the  views  taken  up  by  the 
representatives  of  the  different  colonies. 

Mr.  MuNRO :  My  reason  is  that  it  is 
unjust ! 

Mr.  Adye  Douglas  :  What  is  just  1 

Sir  Samuel  Griffith  :  That  is  merely 
an  epithet ! 

Mr.  CUTHBERT :  I  take  it,  then,  that, 
first  of  all,  the  hon.  gentleman  objects  to 
give  the  lesser  power  because  it  is  not 
given  in  the  Constitution  of  Victoria. 
But  we  do  not  concentrate  all  the  wisdom 
of  the  ages  in  Victoria. 

Mr.  MuNRO  :  Certainly  not ;  I  only 
wish  you  did  ! 

Sir  Samuel  Griffith  :  The  Victorians 
think  they  do  1 

Mr.  CUTHBERT:  I  would  put  this 
position  to  the  hon.  member.  Supposing 
an  amendment  were  proposed  in  the  Con- 
stitution of  Victoria,  how  very  different 
indeed  would  be  the  attitude  of  the  Legis- 
lative Council  now  from  what  it  was  when 
it  merely  represented  a  handful  of  people  ; 
for  before  the  reform  of  the  Constitution 
it  represented  only  30,000  persons. 

Mr.  MuNRO  :  And  was  intensely  conser- 
vative ! 

Mr.  CUTHBERT  :  It  was  conserva- 
tive, ani  it  was,  perhaps,  on  that  account 
that  the  restriction  of  the  powers  of  the 
Legislative  Council  was  stated  in  express 
language,  namely,  that  it  might  accept  or 
reject  any  bill  that  came  before  it,  but  that 
it  could  not  amend  a  money  bill.  "Now, 
suppose  it  were  the  intention  and  ex- 
[Mr,  Cuthbert. 


pressed  wish  of  130,000  of  the  principal 
electors  in  the  colony  of  Victoria  that  an 
amendment  should  be  made  in  the  Con- 
stitution upon  the  lines  indicated  by  those 
who  have  advocated  that  these  powers 
should  be  conferred  upon  the  senate 

Mr.  MuNRO  :  You  would  never  get  it  ! 

Mr.  CUTHBERT :  Not  get  it  in  Vic- 
toria !  The  hon.  member  seems  to  forget 
altogether  the  change  of  circumstances. 
We  had,  I  believe,  only  30,000  electoi-s 
before  we  had  the  reformed  Constitution 
of  1880 ;  but  I  believe  the  Council  now 
represents  130,000  of  what  may  be  called 
the  very  pick  and  flower  of  the  population 
of  Victoria.  We  have  represented  there 
both  rich  and  poor. 

Mr.  MuNRO  :  No ! 

Mr.  CUTHBERT:  We  have  every  care- 
ful and  prudent  man  represented  there. 
We  have  every  one  there  who  has  given 
a  hostage  to  society  that  he  is  likely  to 
make  a  good  citizen.  All  are  represented 
there,  and  the  hon.  member  will  not  deny 
it.  It  is  a  great  power  in  itself  that  the 
Legislative  Council  now  speaks  and  acts 
with  the  full  sanction  and  authority  of  over 
half  a  million  of  people. 

Mr.  MuNRO  :  And  it  is  very  much  less 
conservative  than  it  used  to  be  I 

Mr.  CUTHBERT  :  I  am  glad  to  hear 
that,  because  it  is  an  indication  to  my 
mind  that  the  hon.  gentleman  sees,  and  it 
would  be  surprising  to  me  if  it  were  not 
so,  that  the  Legislative  Council  may,  before 
long,  ask  for  an  amendment  of  its  Consti- 
tution in  th^  direction. 

Mr.  MuNRO  :  If  you  get  the  power  here 
you  will  try  it  there,  I  know ! 

Mr.  CUTHBERT :  I  think  it  is  very 
likely  that  some  means  may  be  devised  by 
which  the  wishes  of  the  various  colonies 
represented  here  may  be  accomplished  ; 
and  I  think  it  would  follow  certainly  that 
if  these  powers  were  granted  to  the  senate, 
the  legislative  councils  of  the  colonies,  situ- 
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ated  similai'Ij  to  the  Legislative  Council 
of  Victoria,  would  certainly  claim  the  same 
right. 

Mr.  MuNRO  :  Hear,  hear  ! 

Mr.  CTJTHBEET  :  It  is  the  wonder  of 
the  thinking  people  of  Victoria  that  in  the 
question  of  finance  their  upper  house  really 
has  no  power,  hecause,  although  the  power 
of  veto  is  all  very  well  in  its  way,  and  is, 
I  admit,  a  great  power,  still  it  must  be 
very  carefully  exercised,  and  under  very 
peculiar  circumstances  indeed  The  Coun- 
cil must  be  perfectly  satisfied  in  their  own 
minds  that  the  propositions  laid  down  in 
the  bill  submitted  to  them  are  radically 
wrong,  and  that  they  have  at  their  back, 
not  only  the  constituents  of  their  own 
chamber,  but  the  whole  people  of  the 
colony.  Now,  the  hon.  member  will  see 
that  the  position  taken  up  by  those  who 
advocate  that  the  senate  should  be  en- 
dowed with  co-ordinate  powers  with  the 
house  of  representatives,  is  not  an  unrea- 
sonable position,  for  where  did  this  idea 
of  giving  equal  representation  spring  from  ? 
It  sprung  from  a  precedent  of  100  years, 
from  what  has  taken  place  in  America; 
and  we  find  that  there  the  system  which 
gives  co-ordinate  power  does  not  work  to 
the  detriment  of  the  people.  I  think  it 
would  be  wise  therefore,  if,  when  you  are 
giving  the  larger  power  of  veto,  you  granted 
also  the  power  of  veto  in  detail.  I  admit 
that  it  is  all  very  well  for  me  in  this  cham- 
ber to  speak  as  I  am  doing ;  but  I  know 
the  difficulties  which  will  meet  the  Premier 
of  Victoria,  when  he  presents  that  aspect 
of  the  case  to  the  people  of  Victoria.  We 
ought,  as  far  as  we  possibly  can,  to  devise 
some  means  by  which  the  difficulties  that 
now  separate  certain  sections  of  this  cham- 
ber may  be  overcome.  The  hon.  member, 
Mr.  Gillies,  in  the  admirable  speech  he 
delivered  yesterday,  pointed  out  that  all 
questions  of  public  policy  involving  ex- 
penditure beyond  the  ordinary  expenditure 
of  the  year,  that  is,  unusual  expenditure, 


might  be  contained  in  separate  bills,  and 
sent  to  the  upper  chamber  in  that  form. 

Mr.  MuNRO  :  Hear,  hear.  We  all  agree 
to  that ! 

Mr.  CUTHBERT  :  My  impression  is 
that  that  is  reasonable,  and  I  think  that 
we  may  so  deal  with  the  proposal  in  Com- 
mittee that  we  shall  find  that  there  is  not, 
after  all,  such  a  great  difierence  of  opinion 
between  us. 

Mr.  Wrixon  :  Hear,  hear  ! 

Mr.  CUTHBERT :  I  am  sanguine  that 
some  means  may  be  devised  of  bridging 
over  the  difficulty,  because  I  earnestly  wish 
that  there  should  be  a  hearty  co-operation 
among  all  the  Victorian  delegates  upon 
this  question.  Except  the  Premier  of  South 
Australia,  they  seem  to  stand  alone  upon 
this  question.  The  great  majority  of  the 
chamber  are,  as  I  understand  the  feeling, 
to  some  extent  opposed  to  their  view.  My 
hon.  friend,  Mr.  Deakin,  in  the  course  of 
his  speech,  said,  ''If  one  chamber  is  to  be 
compelled  to  undergo  what  is  known  as  a 
penal  dissolution,  a  dissolution  which  is 
a  personal  penalty,  an  individual  private 
penalty  inflicted  upon  every  member  of 
the  popular  house — if  it  be  called  upon  to 
undergo  that  trial  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
upper  chamber,  let  that  chamber  also  en- 
joy the  sweets  of  a  similar  appeal,  and 
be  bound  by  the  same  verdict."  If  hon. 
membei*s  are  prepared  to  take  that  stand 
we  might,  I  confess,  obtain  a  basis  on 
which  further  argument  would  be  pos- 
sible. Now,  if  I  were  proposing  that  the 
Legislative  Council  of  Victoria  should  have 
the  power  of  amending  money  bills,  I 
would  not  attempt  for  one  moment  to 
lessen  the  duration  of  time  for  which  the 
members  of  that  body  were  elected.  If  the 
choice  were  given  to  me  in  this  way,  "  Will 
you  take  the  power  of  amending  mone^ 
bills,  and  in  the  event  of  a  money  bill  be- 
ing sent  up  to  you  and  rejected  by  you  in 
the  first  session,  and  being  sent  up  to  you 
and  rejected  by  you  in  the  seeond  session, 
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and  it  being  of  such  vital  importance  to 
the  government  that  they  were  prepared 
after  your  second  refusal  to  take  the  view 
of  the  country  at  large  upon  the  measure, 
and  to  ask  for  a  dissolution,  would  you, 
the  members  of  the  upper  house,  be  pre- 
pared to  make  a  similar  appeal  T — ^my  an- 
swer would  be,  "  Yes ;  I  think  it  would 
be  a  very  proper  course  to  pursue."  If 
we  did  that,  we  should  hear  no  more  about 
deadlocks.  They  would  be  completely  at 
an  end,  because  after  the  bill  had  been  re- 
jected in  the  first  session,  unless  there  was 
some  great  and  potent  reason  for  it,  it 
would  not  be  sent  up  to  the  legislative 
council  on  the  second  occasion  unless  the 
government  were  determined  to  demand  a 
penal  dissolution.  And  how  would  that 
injure  the  council  1  While  we  have  been 
speaking  about  this  question,  we  have  con- 
fined ourselves  altogether  to  the  power  of 
the  senate ;  we  have  not  spoken  of  its  con- 
stitution«  I  may  say  that  the  remarks  of 
the  hon.  member,  Mr.  Deakin,  were  quali- 
fied by  this  statement :  that  he  would  like 
to  know  on  what  basis  the  senate  shall  be 
appointed.  I  take  it  that  there  could  be 
ew  better  bases  of  selection  of  the  senate 
than  that  which  obtained  in  the  appoint- 
ment of  this  distinguished  assemblage.  I 
think  that  question  might  very  well  be 
remitted  to  the  two  houses  of  parliament ; 
and  that  in  the  selection  of  members  of 
the  senate  each  house  should  select  an 
equal  number.  I  know  that  other  views 
are  entertained.  I  know  the  hon.  mem- 
ber, Mr.  Fitzgerald,  thinks  that  each  state 
should  be  left  to  itself  to  say  in  what 
manner  it  shall  elect  members  of  the  senate. 

Mr.  Fitzgerald  :  Th^y  claim  that  as  a 
state  right ! 

Mr.  CUTHBERT :  I  think  it  is  very 
likely  that  the  result  would  be  that  it 
would  be  left  to  each  parliament  to  appoint 
the  senate,  because  I  can  see  that  if  a 
colony  were  divided  into  eight  provinces, 
the  expenses  of  contesting  an  election 
[Mr,  Cvifibert, 


would  be  so  heavy  that  few  men  wcNild 
wish  to  enter  into  such  a  contest :  and  the 
people  would  be  better  satisfied  if  th& 
choice  of  the  senate  wei-e  made  bj  the 
respective  legislatures,  and  made  in  equal 
numbers  by  each  house.  I  have  pat  the 
case  in  this  way,  wishing  to  make  a  con- 
verb  of  the  hon.  member,  Mr.  Munro,  to 
my  view  that  there  is  nothing  unreasonable 
in  the  desire  entertained  and  expressed 
by  several  gentlemen  that  the  senate 
should  have  co-ordinate  powers  with  the 
house  of  representatives  ;  but  I  think  that 
in  Committee  we  shall  be  all  prepared  to 
meet  in  a  spirit  of  compromise,  and  I  do 
trust  and  hope  that  the  difficultieB  'which  at 
present  seem  to  surround  this  very  import- 
ant question  may  disappear.  One  word  in 
connection  with  the  judiciary  and  as  to 
the  powers  of  the  supreme  court  which 
shall  constitute  a  high  court  of  appeal  for 
Australia.  Of  course  if  we  have  a  federa- 
tion of  the  colonies,  we  must  hare  a  su- 
preme court  and  a  high  court  of  appeal. 
I  have  listened  to  what  has  been  said  by 
the  late  Attorney-General  of  Victoria,  the 
Attorney-General  of  Tasmania,  and  the 
Attorney-General  of  Queensland.  While  he 
was  careful  not  to  express  any  decided 
opinion,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the 
Attorney- Greneral  of  Tasmania  waa  per- 
fectly right  in  one  portion  of  the  Tiews 
which  he  presented — ^namely,  that  we 
ought  not  to  interfere  with  the  appoint- 
ments made,  and  to  be  made  by  the  states 
of  their  respective  judges.  Leave  that 
altogether  to  the  states ;  do  not  seek  to 
deprive  them  of  that  power.  But  there 
must  be  a  high  court  of  appeal,  and  that 
high  court  should  deal  with  questions  be- 
tween the  states  and  the  federation.  From 
that  court  I  think  it  would  be  highly  desir- 
able that  there  should  be  an  appeal  to  the 
Privy  Council.  It  is  useless  for  as  to 
entertain  the  idea  that  as  long  as  we  are 
a  dependency — and  I  hope  we  shall  be  for 
a  long  time — the  Queen  will  ever  concede 
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to  these  Australian  colonies  a  request  which 
was  made  by  the  North  American  pro- 
Tinces,  and  refused.  They  were  as  anxious 
as  are  some  hon.  gentlemen  here,  that  the 
decision  of  their  court  of  appeal  should  be 
fnal;  bat  her  Majesty,  speaking  in  her 
own  person  in  the  Privy  Council,  says  to  all 
her  subjects  outside  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land that  if  any  one  is  aggrieved  and  seeks 
redress,  let  him  come  to  the  Privy  Council. 
I  think  that  it  is  right  that  that  preroga- 
tive and  privilege  should  be  still  retained, 
and  it  would  be  unwise  for  us  to  ask  for  a 
thing  which  w  e  know  must  be  refused.  Then 
it  is  proposed  in  these  resolutions  that  we 
sboald  have  : 

(3.)  An  executive,  consiating  of  a  governor- 
general,  and  such  persona  as  may  from  time  to 
time  be  a]^>ointed  as  bis  advisers,  such  persons 
flitting  in  parliament,  and  whose  term  of  office 
Bhall  depend  upon  their  possessing  the  con- 
6deDce  of  the  house  of  representatives  expressed 
by  the  sopport  of  the  majority. 

As  to  the  latter  part  of  that,  I  think  it 
might  very  well  be  excluded,  and  that  we 
should  adhere  to  the  usages  of  Parliament. 
I  certainly  like  to  stick  to  the  old  land- 
marks. I  was  surprised  and  astonished 
^hen  I  heard  one  member  after  another 
trying  to  sever  the  links  that  connect  us 
with  the  old  country.  I  never  thought 
that  when  these  propositions  were  to  be  sub- 
mitted here  I  should  hear  any  bon.  mem- 
bers say  that  the  Crown  should  cease  to 
make  the  few  appointments  which  now 
rest  in  its  hands  in  these  colonies.  I  know 
that  in  my  own  colony  of  Victoria  the  Go- 
vernor and  the  Master  of  tha  Mint  are  the 
only  officers  appointed  by  the  Crown.  I 
▼as  quite  surprised  when  I  heard  hon. 
members  say,  in  this  Convention,  that,  in 
order  to  educate  our  young  people  to  fill 
the  highest  offices  in  the  state,  it  was  ne- 
cessary that  we  should  take  from  our  Queen 
that  privilege  which  has  been  so  long,  so 
usefully,  and  properly  exercised.  It  was 
also  said  that  we  ought  to  make  our  own 
Acts  of  Parliament,  and  that  the  right  of 


veto  should  be  done  away  with.  Surely 
we  ought  not  to  ask  for  any  greater 
powers  than  the  Canadians  possess.  It 
is  sufficient  that  we  pass  our  own  laws, 
and  unless  the  veto  is  exercised  by  the 
Queen  within  two  years,  that  Teto  is 
completely  at  an  end,  and  in  the  mean- 
time, until  the  veto  is  exercised,  the  mea- 
sure passed  by  us  is  the  law  of  the  land. 
How  often  will  the  veto  be  exercised  ] 
Not  once  in  a  century.  I  had  intended 
to  cut  my  remarks  very  short,  and  I  am 
sorry  that  I  have  travelled  so  far  out  of 
the  beaten  track  of  what  I  intended  to 
say ;  but  the  subject  is  one  of  great  im- 
portance, and  I  wished,  if  possible,  to  de- 
vise some  means  or  see  some  way  of  get- 
ting over  the  difficulty  which  relates  to 
the  senate.  I  have  to  express  my  grateful 
thanks  to  hon.  members  who  have  listened 
so  patiently  to  me.  I  have  not  forgotten 
that  expression  of  yours,  sir,  in  which  you 
said  that  the  tree  of  federation  had  been 
planted.  I  hope  and  trust  that  it  is  so  ; 
that  its  roots  will  sink  deep  into  congenial 
soil,  and  that  it  will  grow,  as  years  ad- 
vance, in  strength  and  beauty ;  and  that 
it  will  flourLsh  for  many  years  to  come  ; 
that  against  its  roots  passion  may  beat  in 
vain,  and  that  under  its  branches  the 
people  may  find  shelter  and  protection. 

Mr.  AD  YE  DOUGLAS :  I  shall  en- 
deavour to  carry  out  my  intention  to  cur- 
tail my  remarks  in  a  difierent  way  from 
that  adopted  by  the  last  speaker  ;  and  in- 
stead of  commencing  with  the  first  of  the 
resolutions,  I  shall  commence  with  the 
last,  which  says  : 

An  executive,  consisting  of  a  governor-general, 
and  such  persons  as  may  from  time  to  time 
be  appointed  as  his  advisers,  such  persons 
sitting  in  parliament,  and  whose  term  of  office 
shall  depend  upon  their  possessing  the  confi- 
dence of  the  house  of  representatives,  expressed 
by  the  support  of  the  majority. 
Now,  that  clause  has  been  very  little  dwelt 
upon,  and  I  am  at  a  loss  to  understand 
what  meaning  is  attached  to  the  words 
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"from  time  to  time  be  appointed  as  his 
advisers."  I  imagine  that  the  executive 
government  of  the  federation  will  be  formed 
according  to  the  general  p:*inciples  of  go- 
vernment which  have  prevailed  hitherto  in 
the  Australian  colonies,  and  that  the  go- 
vernor-general will  take  his  advisers  from 
which  side  of  the  house  he  pleases,  but  will 
take  care,  and  in  fact  must  find  it  necessary, 
to  take  them  from  that  side  of  the  house 
which  is  in  a  majority.  Consequently  the 
governor's  advisers  must  represent  the  ma- 
jority of  the  people ;  and  in  no  other  way 
that  I  can  imagine  can  a  government  of  the 
kind  be  carried  on.  The  words  "respon- 
sible government"  have  been  questioned 
in  this  Convention.  Now,  a  term  may  in 
course  of  time  acquire  a  meaning  which  it 
did  not  have  when  first  used,  and  "  respon- 
sible government,"  as  I  understand  the 
expression  as  used  here,  means  that  the 
executive  shall  represent  the  majority  of 
the  house  of  representatives.  The  gover- 
nor, nevertheless,  may  choose  his  advisers 
from  either  side  of  the  house  ;  but  he  is 
certain,  as  I  said  before,  to  select  them  from 
amongst  those  who  represent  the  majority 
of  the  people  in  the  popular  chamber.  By 
no  other  means  can  I  imagine  that  repre- 
sentative government  could  be  carried  out. 
But  here  the  words  used  are,  "  as  shall  be 
appointed."  Appointed  by  whom  1  It  can 
only  be  by  the  governor-general,  because  I 
suppose  no  one  hereentei-tains  the  idea  that 
the  governor-general  shou  Id  be  the  appointee 
of  the  people  at  large,  or  of  the  federal  par- 
liament or  any  portion  of  that  parliament. 
The  governor  general  must  be  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  Queen  by  direct  appoint- 
ment from  her  Majesty,  and  that  being  the 
case,  the  government  will  be  carried  on  in 
federated  Australia  in  the  way  usually 
adopted  now  in  the  different  colonies.  That 
appears  to  me  to  be  the  only  way  in  which 
we  can  get  along  in  this  matter.  The  last 
speaker  dwelt  at  length — though  he  did 
not  enlighten  us  much — on  the  constitu- 
[J/?*.  Adye  Douglas, 


tion  of  the  senate.     The  discussion  that 
has   taken   place  on  this  subject  has,  1 
think,  clearly  shown  that  the  view  taken 
by  the  majority  of  the  Convention  is  that 
the  senate  must  have  the  same  power  cf 
dealing  with  finance  as  that  exercised  by 
the  house  of  representatives,  and  if  the 
senate  has  power  to  deal  with  finance  it 
must  have  power  to  deal  with  the  details 
of  finance,  or  some  particular  mode  must 
be  invented  by  which  it  shall  be  able  to 
deal  with  all  questions  of  finance,  except 
the  estimates  for  the  year.     If  some  sys- 
tem of  that  kind  is  put  before  us,  I  think 
we  shall  have  no  great  difficulty  in  com- 
ing to  a  determination  on  the  point.     This 
morning,   one  of  the  representatives  of 
New  South  "Wales  placed  before  us  cer- 
tain figures;   but   I   confess    I   was  not 
able  to  follow  that  hon.  gentleman ;  and, 
like  the   last  speaker,  when   he  finished 
his  statement  I  was  in  a  greater  fog  than 
when  he  commenced.     There  is  no  doubt 
that  it  would  take  a  considerable  time 
for  the  hon.  gentleman  to  instruct  us  suc- 
cessfully up  to  the  point  to  which  he  de- 
sired us  to  go.     I  did  not  gather  whether 
the  hon.  gentleman  meant  that  the  whole 
of  the  customs  were  to  bo  taken  orer  by 
the  federal  government,  as  well  as  all  the 
public   works    of   the   different   colonies, 
or  whether  each  colony  was  to  manage 
its  own  affairs  as  hithei-to,  without  refer- 
ence to  the  federal  government     In  the 
resolutions  before  us  the  word  "  customs  " 
is  used,  and  no  reference  is  made  to  excise. 
In  the  American  Constitution  the  word 
"excise"  is  introduced  as  well  as  the  word 
"customs."     I  do  not  know,  sir,  whether 
it  is  intended  by  you  to  include  excise  under 
the  word  "customs."   Excise  is  carried  out 
in  a  variety  of  ways  in  tho  several  colonies, 
and  in  many  of  them  constitutes  a  very 
large  proportion  of  the  public  revenue.    I 
presume  that  the  word  "  customs,"  as  used 
in  the  resolutions  placed  before  the  Con- 
vention, simply  applies  to  the  importation 
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of  articles  into  one  colony  from  another, 
or  from  a  foreign  state.     In  reference  to 
"what  is  termed  "  free- trade  with  the  colo- 
Tues,*'  something  has  struck  me  as  most  ex- 
traordinary in  regard  to  this  subject.  Now, 
what   does   free-trade   with   the   colonies 
mean  1     Up  to  the  present  time  free-trade 
with  the  colonies  is  the  thing  we  have  been 
trying  to  keep  out.  Free-trade  with  foreign 
countries  we  do  not  seem  to  care  about. 
Victoria  has  erected  a  barrier  against  all  pro- 
ductions except  her  own,  and  has  taxed,  not 
only  the  raw  material,  but  also  the  manu- 
factured article ;  and  a  similar  policy  has 
been  pursued  by  nearly  all  the  other  colo- 
nies.    Is  it  the  intention  that  this  state  of 
things  should  be  reversed,  and  that  the  im- 
ports of  the  different  colonies  shall  be  free 
as  between  each  other  ?    We  have  heard  a 
good  deal  about  loyalty  in  this  Convention. 
Almost  every  member  has  spoken  of  his 
/oyalty.     Loyalty,  however,  does  not  seem 
to  be  extended  to  the  mother  country  with 
regard  to  her  imports,  and  she  is  to  betreated 
by  these  colonies  as  a  foreign  country.    It 
\s  to  be  hoped  that  when  such  a  proposal 
goes  before  the  home  Government  some 
objection  will  be  taken   to  it.     I   could 
understand  that  in  dealing  with  foreign 
nations  we  should  put  duties  upon  their 
goods,  and  I  should  expect  that  we  ourselves 
should  be  treated  by  them  in  the  same  way ; 
but  when  the  mother  country  takes  all  our 
productions  without  imposing  the  slightest 
duty  it  seems  to  me  not  a  very  generous 
proposal  that  we  should  raise  a  barrier 
against  the   productions   of   the  mother 
country  and  treat  her  as  a  foreign  nation. 
That  is  very  loyal  indeed ;  in  fact  I  am 
a.st^onished  at  the  loyalty  of  this  Conven- 
tion.    I  am  not  going  to  inflict  upon  the 
Convention  my  opinions  with  respect  to 
loyalty ;  but  when  I  hear  that  we  are  to 
be  deprived  of  the  Governor  appointed  by 
the  Queen,  that  we  arc  to  abolish  the  power 
of  veto,  and  that  wo  are  not  to   treat 
with  the  mother  country  upon  fair  and 


equal  terms  as  regards  fiscal  matters,  I  am 
inclined  to  ask  what  hon.  gentlemen  think 
about  their  loyalty,  and  to  say  that  their 
loyalty  is  a  sham,  and  nothing  else.  How 
was  I  treated  the  other  day  1  When  walk- 
ing down  Circular  Quay,  I  happened  to 
see  some  goods  that  were  imported,  and 
some  man  said  to  me,  "That  is  the 
effect  of  free-trade.''  I  said,  "I  am  a 
free-trader " ;  to  which  he  replied,  "  You 
ought  to  be  shot  down,  and  I  would  shoot 
you  down  if  I  had  the  opportunity.  I  am 
a  protectionist.''  Is  that  the  sort  of  con- 
duct we  are  to  receive  here  because  we  have 
freedom  of  speech  and  freedom  of  opinion  ] 
Are  free-traders  to  be  crushed  down  be- 


cause   

Mr.  Gordon  :  It  was  a  joke  ! 

Mr.  AD  YE  DOUGLAS  :  It  was  not  a 
joke  as  far  as  I  was  concerned,  for  the  per- 
son was  very  nearly  doing  what  he  threa- 
tened— ^not  shooting  me  down,  but  striking 
me  down. 

Mr.  Gordon  :  Absurd  ! 

Mr.  ADYE  DOUGLAS :  I  hear  hon. 
members  talk  about  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, and  all  that  sort  of  thing.  Now, 
many  years  ago  I  was  in  England,  and 
there  was  a  case  pending  from  the  colony 
of  Tasmania — Hampton  versits  Fenton — 
in  which  the  colony  had  asserted  certain 
rights,  and  an  appeal  went  home  to  the 
Privy  Council.  Upon  that  occasion,  when 
one  of  the  Tasmanian  counsel  was  arguing 
that  the  Parliament  of  Tasmanian  had  cer- 
tain inherent  powers,  the  judge,  either  Sir 
Knight  Bruce  or  Baron  Pollock,  said, 
**Show  me  your  powers.  Sir  I'rederick 
Thesiger.  You  are  confined  within  the 
four  comers  of  your  Constitution  Act." 
The  learned  counsel  had  been  trying  to 
compare  the  powers  of  the  Parliament  of 
Tasmania  with  those  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  But  who  knows,  as  the  judge 
asked,  what  the  powers  of  the  House  of 
Commons  are  1  It  is  only  the  good  sense 
of  the  House  of  Commons  that  keeps  them 
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within  any  expression.  We  know  that  the 
whole  power  of  the  English  Constitution 
rests  on  what  the  House  of  Commons  may 
choose  to  interpret  as  the  Constitution. 

Colonel  Smith  :  Hear^  hear.  It  is  an 
nn written  law ! 

Mr.  ADYE  DOUGLAS :  Just  what 
thej  say  is  the  constitution,  is  the  consti- 
tution. We  know  that  the  English  Con- 
stitution was  a  very  different  thing  a  few 
years  ago  from  what  it  is  now.  The  House 
of  Lords  is  virtually  gone,  the  power  of 
the  Queen  is  gone,  and  everything  vests 
in  the  House  of  Commons. 

Mr.  Fitzgerald  :  The  press  has  come 
up  since  ! 

Mr.  ADYE  DOUGLAS :  We  shall  have 
to  carve  out  our  own  laws ;  and  we  shall 
have  to  take  other  constitutions  as  a  guide 
up  to  a  certain  point;  but,  when  I  look 
round  and  see  the  men  who  are  assembled 
here,  I  can  have  no  doubt  that  there  is  a 
sufficient  amount  of  ability  present  to 
build  up  a  constitution  which  will  tend 
to  the  greatness  of  the  Australian  colonies,  - 
and  which  will  show  the  mother  country 
that,  although  Australia  has  been  only 
a  century  in  existence,  we  are  fast  ap- 
proaching the  time  when  we  shall  be  able 
to  protect  ourselves.  But,  with  many  of 
those  who  have  spoken  before  me,  I  hope 
that  that  day  is  far  off.  I  am,  however, 
quite  sure  that  the  tendency  of  all  onr 
institutions,  and  of  everything  connected 
with  us,  is  of  a  democratic  character,  and 
that  sooner  or  later  we  must  arrive  at  a 
democracy.  But  as  long  as  we  are  sub- 
jects of  the  Queen,  and  hold  our  present 
position  towards  the  mother  country,  I 
trust  that  the  government  of  these  colo- 
nies will  be  vested  in  a  governor-general, 
appointed  by  the  home  authorities,  and 
that  our  local  governors  will  also,  as  far 
as  possible,  be  appointed  in  the  same  way. 
I  have  only  given  my  ideas  in  this  way  as 
a  representative  of  a  small  section  of  the 
Australian  people ;  but  I  come  from  an 
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old  colony,  and  I  believe  that  in  many  re- 
spects we  have  carried  out  British  instito-  i 
tions  in  their  integrity.  In  the  colony  ot  ji 
Tasmania  we  have  found  it  exceedin^r 
advisable  and  beneficial  that  the  L^iuift- 
tive  Council  should  have  the  power  ol 
amending  bills  in  any  way  that  they  think 
proper.  If  a  large  measure,  contauuLg 
several  small  items  to  which  the  senate  ob- 
jects has  to  be  rejected  in  its  entirety, 
the  effect  will  be  to  make  the  upper  house 
a  nonentity,  because  the  house  of  repre- 
sentatives would  only  have  to  put  an  item 
of  expenditure  into  a  measure  to  practi- 
cally deprive  the  other  house  of  all  power 
with  respect  to  it.  I,  therefore,  trust  that 
the  federal  senate  will  have  due  power, 
not  only  to  exercise  a  veto,  but  also  to 
amend  bills ;  provided  always  that  some 
other  method,  which  would  get  over  the 
difficulty  in  a  proper  manner,  is  not  de- 
vised to  bridge  it  over.  I  shall  not  de- 
tain the  House  longer.  I  think  we  have 
had  from  hon.  members  as  fine  oratorical 
displays,  and  as  good  a  statement  of  the  laws 
of  Australia  and  of  the  mother  country,  as 
one  could  get  anywhere,  and  I  feel  proud 
that  in  my  latter  days  I  have  had  the 
honor  of  attending  such  an  assembly.  In 
my  younger  days,  when  I  first  came  to 
these  colonies,  how  different  things  were  1 
When  I  see  such  an  assembly  as  this,  I 
picture  to  my  fancy  what  will  be  the  re- 
sult in  another  fifty  years.  What  a  change 
will  there  be  in  Sydney  and  Melbourne,  and 
our  other  cities !  As  education  extends,  I 
think  we  may  be  proud  of  our  adopted 
country,  and  consider  ourselves  as  a  united 
people,  and  members  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment of  Australia. 

Mr.  ABBOTT  :  Li  addressing  myself  to 
these  very  important  resolutions,  it  is  not 
my  intention  to  tread  upon  the  ground  which 
has  been  already  occupied  by  hon.  members 
in  the  very  remarkable  and  able  speeches 
which  we  have  heard.  It  appears  to  me 
that  on  the  present  occasion  we  are  like  a 
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family  who  are  making  marriage  arrange* 
ments  for  tlieir  daughters,  and  ife  is  the 
desire  of  every  delegate,  as  the  parent  re- 
presenting the  daughter,  to  make  ihe  very 
best  terms  on  behalf  of  the  colony  from 
which  he  oomes.     I  think  it  is  our  bonnden 
interest)  in  speaking  for  oar  colonies,  to 
speak  with  no  uncertain  voice  in  reference 
to  what  is  proposed  to  be  done.     There  are 
those  outside  this  Assembly,  and  in  this 
colony,  who -are  opposed  to  federation,  and 
who  hare  been  raising  up  arguments  against 
itybntthosearguments  are  not  based  onfact, 
or  on  a  true  interpretation  of  these  resolu- 
tions ;  and  ^rhen  I  address  myself  to  these 
particular  people,  I  shall  do  so  more  for  the 
parpose  of  explaining  the  matter  with  re- 
gard to  our   own  colony  than  for  the  pur- 
pose of  giving  any  information  or  of  lead- 
ing to  any  conclusion  with  regard  to  the 
proposals  now  before  us.     What  struck 
me  as  the  most  remarkable  of  the  speeches 
to  which   we  have   listened  were   those 
coming  from  the  gentlemen  representing 
Victoria,  a  colony  which  has  had  protec- 
tbn  for  twenty-five  years,  and  the  people 
of  which  maintain,  as  protectionists  always 
maintain,  that  if  they  are  given  protection 
they  will  be  able  to  build  up  their  own  in- 
dustries, and  to  defy  the  world  to  com- 
pete with  them.     Now,  I  claim  that  I  am 
a  protectionist,  and  I  have  always  argued 
that  we  cannot  have  protection  in  New 
South  Wales  unless  on  the  basis  of  federa- 
tion.   Yietoria  has  had  protection  now  for 
twenty-five  years.     Siie  has  had  a  market 
in  every  one  of  the  Australian  colonies, 
and  she  has  become  the  great  manufactur- 
ing centre  of  the  whole  of  Australia ;  and 
is  it  not  totally  opposed  to  protectionist 
pinciples  for  her  delegates  to  say,   "If 
you  want  federation,  you  must  give  us  a 
guarantee  that  you  will  maintain  the  manu- 
factures  which  for  twenty-five  years  we 
have  been  building  up  "1    If  that  is  the 
result  of  protection  for  twenty-five  years 
it  almost  makes  me  thiuk  that   I  have 


gone  on  the  wrong  path ;  but  I  feel  that 
I  have  not  gone  on  the  wrong  path,  and 
I  believe  that  if  New  South  Wales  is 
to  have  a  proCeotive  policy  at  all,  it  can 
only  get  it  by  federation.  I  claim  that 
New  South  Wales  has  a  greater  variety  of 
raw  material  and  of  minerals  of  all  kinds 
than  any  of  the  other  colonies  in  the 
Australian  group,  and  that  if  we  had  free- 
trade  within  the  boundaries  of  the  Austra- 
lian colonies,  with  protection  against  the 
world,  it  would  not  take  us  twenty-five 
years  to  draw  from  Victoria  to  Newcastle 
and  elsewhere  most  of  her  large  manu- 
factures. I  believe  that  honestly.  The 
hon.  member,  Mr.  Deakin,  has  told  ua 
that  his  colony  must  have  some  guaran- 
tees for  the  industries  which  they  have 
taken  twenty-five  years  to  build  up.  But 
what  would  be  the  use  of  her  protective 
institutions,  if  the  ports  of  New  South 
Wales  and  of  a  few  of  the  other  colonies 
where  they  now  get  admission,  were  closed 
against  them ;  and  what  would  be  the  use 
of  protection  to  New  South  Wales  to-mor- 
row if  she  had  to  build  up  her  industries  at  the 
expense  of  her  own  people?  Victoria  did  not 
do  that  Victoria  built  up  her  ind  ii  stries  at 
the  expense  of  her  Australian  neighbours* 
Take  my  own  electorate,  away  up  the  river 
Darling.  If  I  go  up  there  what  do  I  find  ? 
Do  I  find  any  New  South  Wales  machinery 
there?  Most  certainly  not;  I  find  Vic- 
torian machinery.  Well,  under  federation 
we  shall  be  able  to  compete  with  Victoria 
on  equal  terms.  I  do  not  care  that  Vic- 
toria has  had  twenty-five  years  start  of 
us.  With  our  resources,  with  our  coal- 
fields, we  shall  be  able  to  fight  Victoria, 
not  only  in  her  own  markets,  but  in  the 
markets  of  Australia ;  and  for  that  reason 
I  maintain  that  we  must  federate  to  get 
those  markets.  There  is  no  use  in  build- 
ing up  protection  within  a  small  colony 
like  this.  We  want  larger  fields,  and  we 
want  to  live  in  brotherly  love  with  our 
neighbours  in  Victoria,  and  elsewhere  in 
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Australia.  We  want  no  guarantees  here. 
Although  my  hon.  friend,  Mr.  Dibbs,  says 
it  is  not,  undoubtedly  the  policy  of  this 
country  as  voiced  at  the  polls  is  free- 
trade.  If  it  were  not  so,  the  President 
would  not  be  in  the  position  he  occupies 
at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  DiBBS  :  The  hon.  gentleman  knows 
it  was  not ! 

Mr.  ABBOTT  :  I  know  that  there  is 
a  majority  on  the  right  of  the  Speaker 
in  favour  of  free-trade.  That  is  all  I 
know. 

Mr.*  DiBBS :  You  know  that  it  was 
"  more  popery  than  fiscal !" 

Mr.  ABBOTT :  I  know  the  result  of 
the  elections  gave  the  free-traders  a  ma- 
jority. If  it  were  not  so  they  could  not 
have  carried  on  their  policy.  That  being 
so,  why  should  not  the  hon.  member,  Mr. 
McMillan,  come  here  and  say  to  Victoria, 
"  You  must  give  us  a  guarantee  for  five  or 
ten  years  that  free-trade  will  not  be  inter- 
fered with  in  New  South  Wales  1"  What 
is  the  use  of  asking  for  federation  on  those 
terms  1  To  ask  for  mutual  guarantees  to 
allow  interests  to  remain  as  they  are,  and 
yet  to  federate  for  the  common  interest  1 
The  idea  is,  to  my  mind,  an  absurdity.  Itis 
a  fortunate  thing  for  this  country  that  we 
have  had  this  Convention,  meeting  in  the 
way  in  which  it  has  met,  whether  the  results 
are  likely  to  be  beneficial  at  the  present  time 
or  not  It  is  a  fortunate  thing  for  Aus- 
tralia that  so  many  public  men  meet  on  one 
common  platform,  and  have  the  oppor- 
tunity of  mingling  with  one  another,  of 
discussing  publicly  the  afiairs  of  Australia, 
and  privately,  perhaps,  local  afiairs.  I 
think,  Mr.  President,  when  this  Conven- 
tion concludes,  whether  its  results  come  to 
anything  or  not,  we  shall  have  laid  down  a 
history  in  connection  with  this  great  Aus- 
tralian movement,  which  I  hope  will  come 
to  a  safe  and  sound  conclusion.  I  hope 
that  we  shall  find  that  your  efforts,  and 
those  of  the  hon.  member,  Mr.  Gillies,  will 
[Mr:  Abbott. 


not  be  ineffective,  but  that  good  results  will 
come  from  our  deliberations.  I  was  very 
much  surprised  to  find  my  hon.  friend, 
Mr.  Dibbs,  point  out  that  before  anything 
could  be  done  we  must  settle  the  fiscal  policy. 
How  can  we  settle  the  fiscal  policy  1  How 
can  each  of  the  colonies  agree  upon  a 
common  tariff*)  It  would  be  absolutely  im- 
possible for  them  to  agree  upon  a  common 
tariff  at  the  present  time  if  they  all  agreed 
to  go  for  a  policy  of  protection.  But  some 
of  them  will  not  do  that.  Therefore,  I 
maintain  that  it  is  only  by  one  Australian 
parliament  that  a  common  tariff  can  be 
formed  ;  and  I  do  not  think  it  is  wise  to 
try  to  keep  out  or  assume  that  we  must 
keep  out  of  this  federation  until  we  can 
agree  upon  a  common  tariff. 

Mr.  DiBBS  :  The  hon.  gentleman  asks 
us  to  go  in  for  a  free-trade  tariff ! 

Mr.  ABBOTT :  Not  until  we  provide 
the  other  tariff.  I  do  not  think  that  has 
ever  been  proposed.  It  has  been  proposed 
that  our  tariffs  shall  remain  as  they  are 
until  the  federal  parliament  shall  pass  a 
tariff  for  Australia.  Excepting  one  speaker, 
I  do  not  think  any  one  has  advocated  any 
other  proposal  than  that  the  tariffs  shall  : 
remain  as  they  are  until  the  federal  parlia-  j 
ment  shall  pass  a  tariff  or  Australia.  I  | 
do  not  see  how  it  could  be  otherwise.  As  | 
I  said  before,  how  could  there  be  a  com- 
mon tariff,  with  the  diversity  of  interests 
of  each  of  the  colonies]  The  federal 
tariff  must  be  built  up  by  the  federal 
parliament,  and  the  existing  tariJO&  must 
be  allowed  to  remain  until  that  state  of 
things  comes  about.  The  lion,  member 
said  that  in  speaking  in  that  way,  he  was 
speaking  the  voice  of  New  South  Wales. 
Well,  I  hope  for  the  sake  of  the  party 
with  which  the  hon.  member  is  connected, 
that  he  is  speaking  for  New  Soutli  Wales. 
It  will  show  a  change  of  policy,  at  all 
events,  from  that  which  was  voiced  at  the 
last  general  election,  and  that  the  colony 
of  New  South  Wales  is  prepared  for  this 
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change  of  tariff,  wbich  I  am  quite  sure  will 
be  brought  about  by  a  federal  parliament. 
I  have  beard  a  good  deal  of  criticism  with 
regard  to  the  Federal  Council.  Many 
people  thought  New  South  Wales  acted 
unwisely  in  not  entering  into  that  body. 
Tictoria,  again,  is  responsible  for  that. 

Hon.  Membebs  :  No,  no  ! 

Mr.  ABBOTT:  I  say,  with  a  knowledge 
perhaps  not  possessed  by  most  people  in 
this  country,  that  Victoria  is  responsible 
for  New  South  Wales  not  being,  at  the 
present  time,  represented  in  the  Federal 
Council.  I  remember  well,  for  I  was  in 
the  goYernment  at  the  time,  and  the  hon. 
member,  Mr.  Dibbs,  will  bear  me  out,  that 
JQBt  about  that  time  the  Melbourne  Cup 
was  run  for,  and  members  ran  away  to  it, 
vith  tlic  result  that  when  the  division 
took  place  the  Government  were  in  a 
minority,  and  so  the  Federal  Council  had 
to  do,  from  that  day  to  this,  without  the 
colony  of  New  South  Wales.  What  has 
surprised  me  most  of  all  are  these  dark 
hints  about  a  republican  form  of  govern- 
ment. They  came  from  my  hon.  friend, 
Mr.  DibbH.  I  cannot  for  the  life  of  me  see 
what  fault  he,  and  gentlemen  holding  his 
views,  have  to  find  with  the  existing  state 
of  thing& 

Mr.  Dibbs  :  I  find  no  fault ! 

Mr.  ABBOTT  :  Could  they,  under 
any  form  of  republican  government,  have 
greater  liberty  than  they  have  at  the 
present  timel  Could  they  improve  the 
existing  state  of  things  on  behalf  of  the 
people  of  any  one  of  these  colonies  if 
they  had  the  most  republican  form  of  go- 
vernment in  the  world  1  Have  these  gen- 
tlemen any  of  those  complaints  to  make 
^'hich  were  made  by  the  celebrated  fifty- 
six  men  who  signed  the  Declaitition  of  In- 
dependence? As  an  historical  fact  it  is 
interesting  to  refer  to  that,  and  to  see 
what  the  complaints  of  those  people  were, 
vho  were  crying  out  for  a  change  of  go- 
vernment. 


The  history  of  the  present  king  of  Great 
Britain  — 

say  these  patriots  in  their  Declaration  of 
Independence — 

is  a  history  of  repeated  injuries  and  usurpations, 
all  having  in  direct  object  the  establishment  of 
an  absolute  tyranny  over  these  states.  To  prove 
this  let  facts  be  submitted  to  a  candid  world. 

He  has  refused  his  assent  to  laws  the  most 
wholesome  and  necessary  for  the  public  good. 

Has  that  ever  been  the  case  since  we  have 
had  responsible  government  ?  Have  wo 
ever  had  such  a  complaint  to  make  1  I 
admit  that  the  Government  of  England 
at  times  have  hesitated  to  pass  some  mea- 
sures ;  but  when  they  have  been  brought 
into  uniformity  with  the  laws  of  the 
empire  the  hesitation  has  ceased,  and  the 
measures  have  been  assented  to.  Take  our 
own  Divorce  Bill,  which  has  been  referred 
to.  It  was  passed  by  this  legislature,  and 
the  assent  of  tho  Queen  was  refused  on 
the  recommendation  of  the  home  GoveiTi- 
ment;  but  immediately  afterwards  a  divorce 
law  which  was  passed  by  the  colony  of  Vic- 
toria, and  which  was  brought  into  conform- 
ity with  the  suggestions  of  the  Secretary  of 
State,  who  was  advised  by  the  Crown  law 
officers  of  England,  was  assented  to.  And 
so  it  will  be,  and  has  ever  been,  with  re- 
gard to  measures  sent  home  to  England. 
Where  they  do  not  interfere  with  im- 
perial rights  or  the  laws  of  the  empire  they 
have  been  assented  to.  Another  objec- 
tion : 

He  has  forbidden  his  governors  to  pass  laws 
of  immediate  and  pressing  importance,  unless 
suspended  in  their  operation  till  his  assent 
should  be  obtained,  -and  when  so  suspended  he 
has  utterly  neglected  to  attend  to  them. 

We  have  no  such  complaints  as  those.  We 
do  not  find  the  governors  of  these  colonies 
assuming  the  position  of  arbitrary  monarchs. 
We  find  these  men,  whether  they  are 
chosen  from  the  liberal  ranks  of  England 
or  from  the  conservative  ranks,  all  con- 
forming to  the  democratic  rules  of  govern- 
ment which  are  found  in  these  Australian 
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•colonies.  Most  certainly  these  gentlemen, 
when  they  come  out  here,  seem  to  realise  the 
fact  that  it  is  their  duty  to  administer  the 
laws  in  accordance  with  the  feelings  of  the 
people  over  whom  they  have  been  placed 
I  might  go  on  enumerating  page  after  page 
of  the  reasons  which  caused  the  American 
states  to  separate  from  Great  Britain ;  but 
I  am  not  going  to  weary  hon.  members 
with  details,  and  I  only  refer  to  the  matter 
forthe  purpose  of  entering  my  most  solemn 
protest  against  this  notion  of  republican- 
ism which  is  growing  up,  J  am  sorry  to  say, 
amongst  a  thoughtless  class  in  this  com- 
munity. I  did  not  expect  my  hon.  friend, 
Mr.  Dibbs,  in  any  way  to  encourage  that, 
and  I  am  quite  sure  that  he  will  not  en- 
courage it. 

Mr.  Dibbs  :  The  hon.  member  is  mis- 
representing what  I  said  j  that  is  all ! 

Mr.  ABBOTT  :  In  what  way  1  If  the 
hon.  member  says  that  I  am  misrepresent- 
ing him,  T  am  open  to  be  corrected,  and 
will  not  misrepresent  him. 

Mr.  Dibbs  :  The  hon.  member  is  only 
creating  a  bogey  for  the  purpose  of  knock- 
ing it  down.     That  is  what  he  is  doing  ! 

Mr.  ABBOTT:  The  hon.  member,  I 
think,  tried  to  create  some  bogeys  for  the 
purpose  of  knocking  them  down.  The  hon, 
member  told  us  that  he  was  going  to  throw 
some  bomb-shells  into  this  meeting. 

Mr.  MuNRO:  Without  any  gunpowder  ! 

Mr.  ABBOTT :  The  hon.  member  did 
throw  the  bomb-shells;  but  he  forgot  to 
attach  to  them  the  fuse  necessary  to  cause 
them  to  explode.  With  regard  to  the  de- 
fences, it  has  been  asserted  that  we  desire 
to  establish  a  standing  army.  You,  Mr. 
President,  are  largely  responsible  for  the 
resolutions,  and  any  one  who  could  charge 
you  with  a  desire  to  create  a  standing 
army  in  these  Australian  colonies  must 
be  absolutely  blind  to  history,  for  I  be- 
lieve that  you  were  one  of  those  who,  so 
far  back  as  1859,  submitted  resolutions  to 
our  own  Legislative  Assembly,  which  were 
[Mr.  Abbott. 


absolutely  opposed  to  any  standing  annv 
being  kept  in  New  South  Wales.  Under 
the  most  republican  form  of  government 
in  the  world,  do  they  not  keep  a  standing 
army  in  America,  not  only  to  quell  tbeir 
internal  disturbances,  but  also  to  prevent 
any  aggression  from  outside  1  That  there 
is  any  danger  of  a  standing  army  in  a 
country  like  this,  where  the  people  are  the 
masters  of  the  rulers  for  the  time-being. 
I  in  no  way  fear.  The  people  at  the  polls 
themselves  will  settle  that  matter,  and  al- 
though there  may  be  a  military  spirit  grow- 
ing up  amongst  our  younger  men,  I  think 
that  it  is  a  volunteer  spirit,  and  not  a 
standing  army  spirit.  The  first  resolu- 
tion clearly  points  out  that  we  aro  not  to 
interfere  with  territorial  rights  ;  but  what 
I  want  to  be  clear  about  in  this  colony  o! 
New  South  Wales  is  that  this  expression 
means  that  there  is  to  be  no  interference 
with  our  Crown  landa  I  know,  and  every 
member  of  the  Convention  knows  as  well 
as  I  do,  that  it  is  not  intended  that  the 
Crown  lands  of  anyone  of  the  colonies  shall 
be  interfered  with  by  the  federal  parliament ; 
yet,  this  is  a  bogey  that  has  been  raised 
up  outside  to  frighten  the  people  of  this 
colony  into  opposition  to  the  proposed 
federation.  In  this  country — at  all  events 
outside  the  city,  the  people  are  most  con- 
cerned about  the  settlement  of  our  Crown 
lands — the  occupation  and  the  acquisition 
of  them — and  nothing  in  this  world,  to  my 
mind,  could  more  prejudice  the  proposal 
for  federation  than  to  assert  that  our 
Crown  lands  are  to  be  taken  away  from 
us  and  given  to  those  colonies  which  have 
no  Crown  lands  at  all.  I  say  it  was  never 
intended  by  any  of  those  who  initiated 
this  Convention  that  such  a  state  of  things 
should  be  carried  out,  and,  speaking  on 
behalf  of  this  colony,  I  say  that  it  is  a 
state  of  things  that  would  not  be  tolerated 
for  one  moment.  I  hope  there  will  he 
no  misunderstanding  outside.  Our  Crown 
lands  are  to  be  our  own,  and  the  Crown 
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lands  of  the  other  colonies  will,  I  take  it, 
be  their  own.  What  surprised  me — talking 
of  Crown  lands — was  the  utterance  of  the 
hon.  member.  Sir  James  Lee-Steere,  that 
if  the  Government  of  Western  Australia 
bands  hercustoms  duties  over  to  the  federal 
government  then  she  would  not  have  any- 
thing with  which  to  pay  her  debt  or  the 
interest  on  that    debt.     Now,   Western 
Australia  has  the  largest  territory  in  the 
whole  oi  the  Australian  colonies,  and  I 
presume  that  Western  Australia  is  not 
going  to  allow   that  territory  to  remain 
as  it  is  at  the  present  time.     I  presume 
that  Western  Australia  expects  to  lease  or 
^l  that  land,  and  to  construct  her  public 
works  out  of  the  proceeds  of  it.     I  am  sure 
that  the  colonies  on  the  eastern  seaboard^ 
hope  that  that  will  be  one  of  the  results 
of  the  responsible  g^emment  which  has 
been  so  recently  gran^d  to  Western  Aus- 
tralia.    What  is  the  use  of  their  lands, 
what  is  the  use  of  their  trying  to  carry  out 
public  works,  if  they  cannot  at  the  same 
time  get  a  population  to  settle  upon  their 
lands  ?     In  this  colony  we  have  a  public 
debt  of  about  £46,000,000  ;  we  have  rail- 
ways which  are  valued  at  £45,000,000,  or 
nearly  £14,000,000  more  than  they  cost 
^ow,  people  teU  us,  "You  are  going  to  hand 
these  over  to  the  colonies  which  have  not 
got  railways."  I  have  not  heard  any  colony 
make  any  such  proposal.    I  hope  that  when 
the  time  comes  the  main  trunk  line  will  be 
a  federal  railway,  and  that  the  rest  of  our 
railways  will  be  worked  by  the  colonies 
themselves.     I  should  like  to  see  the  colo- 
nies brought  into  intercourse  with  one 
another  by  one  line  of  railway  of  one 
uniform  gauga     Let  it  be  a  federal  high- 
way from  one  colony  to  another,  and,  if 
necessary,  supported  by  the  federal  govern- 
ment.    But  that  is  a  matter  with  which 
Tfe  shall  have  to  deal  hereafter.   Now,  the 
b(»TOwing  powers  of  Australia  must  under 
a  federal  government  be  wonderfully  im- 
proved in  the  old  countiy.     We  have  had 


rather  sad  rebufib  lately;  but  that  has 
been  a  warning  against  excessive  borrow- 
ing, not  to  the  particular  colony  which  was 
rebuffed,  but  to  the  whole  of  the  Austra- 
lian  colonies.  In  this  colony  we  are  for* 
tunate  in  the  assets  that  we  hold.  We  have 
besides  our  railways,  and  one  of  the  best  se- 
curities in  the  Australian  colonies,  namely, 
£13,000,000  due  to  us  from  the  condi- 
tional purchasers.  That  is  why  I  wish  to 
impress  on  the  conditional  purchasers — 
who  are  the  mainstay,  and  are  every  day 
becoming  more  and  more  the  mainstay,  of 
this  country — that  they  are  not  to  be  inter- 
fered with  by  any  federal  government,  but 
will  be  able  to  work  out  their  own  course  in 
this  country.  These  men  would  be  alarmed 
if  they  thought  their  holdings  were  to  be 
regulated  by  laws  passed  by  people  in  Vic- 
toria or  South  Australia,  who  knew  nothing 
of  the  conditions  of  land  in  this  country — 
they  would  be  alarmed  to  think  that  such 
a  state  of  things  would  exist ;  but  I  think 
that  they  will  be  perfectly  satisfied  when 
they  find  that  they  are  to  control  the  ad- 
ministration of  their  own  lands.  There 
are  many  matters  which  have  been  dealt 
with  to  which  I  will  not  now  refer  at  this 
late  stage.  When  we  get  into  Ck>mmittee,  I 
hope  that  each  of  us  will  be  able  to  do  our 
duty  to  our  country,  and  in  doing  that 
duty  will  also  serve  the  interests  of  the 
colonies  which  we  represent,  and  will  be 
able  at  the  same  time  to  build  up  a  strong 
federal  government  which  will  command 
the  respect  of  the  world,  and  be  a  credit  to 
those  who  have  initiated  the  movement. 
My  present  impression  is  in  favour  of  the 
state  rights.  Of  giving  to  the  states  equal 
representation  and  equal  power  with  regard 
to  money  bills ;  and  whatever  we  do  with  re- 
gard to  money  bills  we  shall  have  to  make 
the  matter  so  clearthat  there  can  be  no  mis- 
understanding hereafter.  Whether  we  de- 
termine that  they  shall  not  have  the  power 
or  that  they  shall  have  the  power,  it  ought 
to  be  determined  in  such  clear  language 
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that  there  can  be  no  mistake  and  no  con- 
fusion. I  can  well  understand  these  Vic- 
torian gentlemen,  who  have  had  to  fight 
their  Legislative  Council,  being  alarmed  at 
the  notion  of  a  second  chamber  having  any 
powers  in  these  matters ;  but  I  hope  that 
we  shall  be  able  to  build  up  in  this  country 
a  government  which,  as  I  said  before,  will 
be  a  lasting  blessing  to  the  people,  and  will 
realise  the  words  of  Wentworth — who  looks 
down  upon  us  this  evening  from  the  picture 
above — when  it  was  supposed  that  a  great 
inland  river  was  discovered  in  this  colony 
in  1817,  Mr.  Oxley,  the  Surveyor-Gene- 
ral, reported  to  Governor  Macquarie  that 
a  great  inland  river  had  been  found  in  the 
colony,  and  Wentworth  writing  on  that 
occasion,  and  anticipating  the  results  from 
the  discovery  of  such  a  great  inland  river, 
said  : 

What  a  cheering  prospect  for  the  philan- 
thropist  to  behold  what  is  now  one  vast  and 
mournful  wilderness,  becoming  the  smiling  seat 
of  industry  and  the  social  arts  ;  to  see  its  hills 
and  dales  covered  with  bleating  flocks,  lowing 
herds,  and  waving  com ;  to  hear  the  joyful 
notes  of  the  shepherd,  and  the  enlivening  cries 
of  the  husbandman,  instead  of  the  appalling  yell 
of  the  savage,  and  the  plaintive  howl  of  the 
warrigal ;  and  to  witness  a  country,  which  nature 
seems  to  have  designed  as  her  masterpiece,  at 
length  fulfilling  the  gracious  intentions  of  its  all- 
bounteous  author,  by  administering  to  the  hap- 
piness of  millions.  What  a  proud  sight  for  the 
Briton  to  view  his  country  pouring  forth  her 
teeming  millions  to  people  new  hives ;  to  see  her 
forming  in  the  most  remote  parts  of  the  earth 
new  establishments  irhich  may,  hereafter,  rival 
her  old ;  and  to  behold  thousands  who  perish' 
rom  want,  within  her  immediate  limits,  pro- 
curing an  easy  and  comfortable  subsistence  in 
those  which  aro  more  remote,  and  instead  of 
weakening  her  power  and  diminishing  her  re- 
sources, efiectually  contributing  to  the  augmen- 
tation of  both,  and  forming  monuments  which 
may  descend  to  the  latest  posterity,  indestruc* 
tible  records  of  her  greatness  and  glory. 

I  am  quite  sure  that  every  member  of  the 
Convention  will  agree  with  me  when  I  ex- 
press the  hope  that  the  result  of  our  work 
will  be  to  realise  the  hopes  of  that  great 
patriot,  William  Charles  Wentworth. 
[Mr.  AbboU. 


Mr.  SUTTOR:  An  old  proverb  says  . 
that  homely  youths  have  homely  wits.  I 
look  on  myself  as  a  homely  youth,  and 
it  is  my  misfortune  never  in  my  life  to  ^ 
have  passed  the  boundaries  of  New  South  i 
Wales,  except  occasionally  to  visit  Tic-  j 
toria.  I  have  had  great  pleasure  in  making 
those  visits,  and  not  only  pleasure,  but  also 
a  good  deal  of  profit.  I  have  alwayiii 
found  the  Victorians  very  able  dealers,  an-J 
willing  to  meet  New  South  Wales  people 
in  a  cordial  spirit  as  long  as  they  could 
make  anything  out  of  them.  Daring  the 
time  this  debate  has  been  going  on  much 
diversity  of  opinion  has  been  apparent 
Between  the  hon.  member,  Mr.  Barton, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  hon.  member, 
Mr.  Deakin,  on  the  other,  I  sometimes 
think  it  almost  impossible  to  arrive  at  anj 
satisfactory  conclusion.  One  of  those  gen- 
tlemen seems  to  be  at  the  north  and  the 
other  at  the  south  pole  of  our  discussion. 
As  far  as  the  debate  has  gone,  it  has  been 
an  education  to  myself,  and  I  hope  the  end 
of  it  will  be,  supposing  it  resultsin  anything 
— and  I  trust  that  something  great  will 
result  from  it — but  putting  the  worst  con- 
struction on  it,  this  gathering  will,  at  all 
events,  have  bound  the  whole  of  the  colonies 
together  in  a  bond  of  unity  as  far  as  our 
statesmen  are  concerned.  Through  having 
been  brought  together  to  discuss  this  great 
question  now  we  shall  understand  each 
other  better  in  the  future.  We  shall  feel 
it  our  duty  to  go  hand  in  hand  and 
shoulder  to  shoulder  into  tlio  great  future 
that  awaits  this  country ;  but  in  doing 
that  we  must  not  have  Mr.  Dibbs  going 
around  with  his  bomb-shells,  as  I  am  afraiil 
they  may  have  an  effect  contrary  to  that 
which  we  hope  will  result  from  federation. 
I  should  like  to  have  dealt  with  the  ques- 
tion of  the  guarantees  which  the  Victorian 
delegates  ask  for  ;  but  that  has  been  well 
done  by  Mr.  Abbott,  who  wondered  wlij 
people  who  have  had  twenty-five  years  of 
protection,  having  had  duties  on  foreign 
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products  of  10  per  cent.,  20  per  cent.,  then 
25  percent,  and  ad  valorem  duties  as  high 
as  30  per  cent,  should  require  any  guaran- 
tees. It  appears  to  mo,  when  we  consider 
what  has  been  done  in  Victoria,  that  those 
gentlemen  who  ask  for  guarantees  for  this 
kind  of  thing  to  be  continued  longer,  must 
have  begun  to  feel  the  evil  of  their  ways, 
and  are  inclined  to  cry  "  peccavi." 

Mr.  DiBBS  :  Don't  forget  that  New 
South  Wales  has  duties  equal  to  90  per 
cent,  ad  valorefn  in  the  form  of  specific 
daties ! 

Mr.  SUTTOR  :  At  all  events  we,  free- 
traders of  New  South  Wales,  do  not  ask 
for  any  guarantee.  We  are  content  to 
leave  matters  to  the  good  sense  and  justice 
of  the  whole  Australasian  colonies  whose 
representatives  are  met  together  in  this 
Gon?ention.  I  must  confess  that  my  hon. 
friend,  Sir  Thomas  Mcllwraith,  rather 
alarmed  me,  and  I  venture  to  hope  that 
his  prognostications  will  not  be  fulfilled. 
He  says : 

We  must  proceed  on  the  supposition  that  there 
^ill  be  free-trade  among  the  colonies,  and  pro- 
tection against  the  world.  I  believe  the  opinion 
of  the  colonies  in  general  is  that  this  would  be  a 
good  national  Australasian  policy,  and  one  in 
which  I  thoroughly  believe. 
I  hope  not.  I  have  nothing  to  say  in  re- 
ference to  the  first  one  or  two  of  the  reso- 
lutions before  us,  because  I  believe  that 
the  Convention  will  deal  with  them  in 
Committee  in  a  spirit  that  will  be  just 
and  right  to  the  various  colonies.  I  should 
like  to  say  a  few  words  with  regard  to  the 
Ist  and  2nd  paragraphs  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  resolutions.  There  is  to  be 
^  parliament,  to  consist  of  a  senate  and  a  house 
of  representatives,  the  former  consisting  of  an 
^nal  number  of  members  from  each  province, 
t'5  be  elected 

In  this  colony  we  have  a  legislative  coun- 
cil which  is  a  nominee  body,  and  I  believe, 
sir,  that  you  can  claim  to  have  nominated 
the  greater  number  of  the  gentlemen  now 
constituting  that  body,  and  no  one  can  say 
U 


that  you  have  ever  misused  your  power  in 
making  nominations.  In  1886,  when  Mr. 
Heydon  moved  a  resolution  in  the  Assem- 
bly asking  that  a  sum  of  money  should  be 
placed  on  the  estimates  for  the  payment 
of  members,  you,  Mr.  President,  made  a 
speech  in  which,  as  it  appeared  to  me,  you 
very  properly  laid  down  what  is  the  con- 
stitution of  our  Legislative  Council.  In 
regard  to  that  question  you  said  : 

We  are  not  the  Parliament  of  the  country. 
This  thing  cannot  be  done  without  the  consent 
of  another  and  co-ordinate  branch  of  the  legis- 
lature. ...  I  do  not  admit  any  such 
ground  of  distinction  as  that  between  the  two 
houses.  For  so  long  as  we  have  two  houses  of 
Parliament,  and  so  long  as  they  form  a  part  of 
the  legislature  of  the  country,  it  matters  not 
how  they  are  constituted — they  ought  to  be 
treated  alike ;  and  if  the  members  of  the  As- 
sembly are  entitled  to  payment,  the  members 
of  the  Council  are  equally  entitled  to  payment. 
I  have  cause  to  fear  that  the  reason  why  this 
motion  was  introduced  in  this  form  is  that  the 
sum  necessary  for  the  object  shall  be  placed  upon 
the  estimates  and  voted  in  the  ordinary  way 
and  embodied  in  the  Appropriation  Bill  so  as  to 
give  the  Council  no  choice  but  to  pass  the  Ap- 
propriation Act  or  to  throw  it  out.  Now,  I 
will  not  consent  to  any  such  attempt  as  that  to 
coerce  the  members  of  the  Council.  I  will  not 
consent  to  any  such  attempt  as  that  to  get  be- 
hind the  spirit  of  the  law  of  the  Constitution. 
If  we  are  to  change  the  Constitution,  if  we  are 
to  pay  members  of  Parliament,  I  say  it  must  be 
embodied  in  a  bill — but  it  is  not  so  in  this  case 
— introduced  in  the  regular  way  ;  it  must  go  to 
the  other  House,  be  adopted  there,  and  that 
House  must  have  the  fullest  opportimity  of  con- 
sidering, amending,  or  defeating  the  measure. 
And  there  is  no  other  means  by  which  it  can  be 
fairly  and  properly  done. 

What  I  deduce  from  that  is  that,  if  it  is 
thought  that  such  very  large  powers  as 
these  shall  be  exercised  by  a  nominee 
council  in  a  colony  like  this,  the  upper 
house  of  a  federal  parliament  ought  to 
have  similar  powers  vested  in  it.  When 
we  get  into  Committee,  I  shall  be  glad 
to  listen  to  arguments  in  a  difierent  direc- 
tion. There  is  one  matter  which  I  ought 
to  mention^  and  that  is,  that  the  speech  to 
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■vrhich  I  have  referred  was  delivered  on 
the  1st  April.  Whether  that  had  anything 
to  do  with  the  tenor  of  the  speech  I  cannot 
say.  It  has  been  hinted  that  lay  members 
ought  not  to  discuss  the  question  of  the 
judiciary.  If  I  understand  that  speech  of 
yours,  sir,  and  the  policy  it  lays  down, 
these  colonies  will  be  under  a  governor- 
general.  I  suppose  the  governor-general 
would,  to  a  very  large  extent,  have  the 
power  of  the  Sovereign,  and  he  might  be 
authorised  to  act  as  he  is  advised  in  re- 
gard to  the  decisions  of  the  court  of  ap- 
peal. The  only  diffidence  I  feel  in  the 
matter  is  as  to  whether  there  is  sufficient 
good  material  in  the  colonies  to  establish 
a  court  of  that  kind.  In  the  old  country 
where  a  court  of  that  sort  is  established  it 
is  composed  of  men  of  great  legal  attain- 
ment, retired  judges,  all  the  chief  justices, 
and  other  high  legal  luminaries.  I  think 
we  ought  to  pause  before  we  make  up  our 
minds  to  prevent  any  Australian  from  ap- 
pealing to  that  which  has  always  been 
held  to  be  the  highest  court  in  the  empire. 
The  3rd  resolution  of  the  second  series 
has  reference  to  the  executive.  I  am  not 
quite  sure  that  it  is  necessary  to  insist  on 
the  retention  of  the  words  "  such  persons 
sitting  in  Parliament."  The  practice,  as 
I  understand  the  theory  of  the  Constitu- 
tion of  England,  is  that  the  Sovereign 
may  summon  to  his  councils  any  subject 
whatever.  Our  constitutional  practice,  of 
course,  is  very  much  against  that  ideal 
For  of  late  years  it  has  been  considered 
absolutely  necessary  that  gentlemen  who 
have  been  elected  to  a  place  in  Parliament 
shall  be  the  only  ones  who  ought  to  form 
a  government  If  we  make  it  imperative 
that  the  members  of  the  federal  executive 
shall  sit  in  Parliament,  I  think  one  thing 
will  have  to  be  done,  and  that  is,  to  abolish 
the  practice  of  compelling  the  members  of 
a  government  who  have  accepted  offices  of 
profit  under  the  Crown  to  go  back  to  their 
constituencies  for  re-election.  It  seems  to 
[Mr  SuUor. 


me  that  it  would  be  inconsistent  with  Hbn 
provision  that  they  must  sit  in  Pariiament 
to  send  them  back  to  their  constituents  to 
be  re-elected  Ihavenomore  toBay,ezcept 
to  express  a  sincere  hope  that  the  efforts 
of  the  Convention  may  be  for  the  greal 
good  of  Australia,  and  that  we  shall  be 
able  before  we  part  to  formulate  a  system 
which  shall  be  acceptable  to  the  whole  of 
the  Australian  colonies. 

Mr,  DONALDSON  :  I  fully  recognise 
that  it  is  very  difficult  at  this  late  stage  of 
the  debate  for  any  delegate  to  speak  witiioiit 
using,  to  some  extent,  the  same  language 
as  previous  speakers  have  used.  The  path 
that  we  have  to  tread  upon  is  so  limited 
and  so  narrow,  as  far  as  the  resolutioiis 
are  concerned,  that  it  is  really  a  difficult 
matter  for  late  speakers  in  the  debate  to 
avoid  taking  advantage,  as  it  were,  of  the 
speeches  of  previous  speakers.  I  believe 
there  is  a  general  desire  to  close  the  debate 
this  evening ;  and  on  that  account  I  shall 
speak  as  briefly  as  possible  in  the  b<^  that 
I  may  not  preclude  others  from  speaking. 
I  understand  that  although  the  various  par- 
liaments have  affirmed  the  principle  of  the 
federation  of  Australia,  tiieir  dekgatea 
have  full  powers,  or  rather  they  should 
direct  all  thmr  thoughts  to  criticising  the- 
proposals  that  may  be  submitted  to  u» 
from  time  to  time.  It  is  not  at  all  ^ely 
that  we  have  come  from  our  req»ective 
colonies  with  ideas  and  resDlutions  cut 
and  dried.  We  have  assembled  here  I  be- 
lieve with  the  intention  of  receiving  infor- 
mation from  each  other,  and  of  trying  to 
draw  up  a  constitution  on  such  grounds  as 
will  prove  acceptable  not  only  to  this  Con- 
vention but  to  all  the  colonies.  When  we 
look  around  and  see  the  various  resources 
of  the  different  colonies,  and  their  various 
interests,  it  is  a  most  difficult  task  to 
frame  such  resolutions  aa  will  meet  with 
the  approval  of  all,  and  not  interfere  with 
any  of  their  interests.  Were  I  to  confine 
myself  to  the  resolutions  on  the  Inudneea- 
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paper,  I  fear  that  there  would  not  be  a 
great  deal  more  for  me  to  saj.  But  the 
hon.  member,  Mr.  Abbott,  who  spoke  only 
a  short  time  ago,  has  certainly  introduced 
new  matter  into  the  debate,  and,  therefore, 
I  think  I  shall  be  only  acting  fairly  in 
making  some  reference  to  the  new  subjects 
which  he  discussed.  One  refers  to  the 
lands  of  the  colonies  and  the  other  to  the 
railways.  On  the  subject  of  the  lands  I 
am  thoroughly  in  accord  with  the  hon. 
member,  because  I  believe  it  would  be  an 
impoadbility  for  the  federal  parliament  to 
draw  up  such  laws  as  would  be  suitable  to 
ail  parts  of  Australia.  The  different  par- 
liaments, of  course,  must  have  the  control 
of  the  public  lands,  because  a  local  parlia- 
ment, understanding  the  resources  of  the 
colony,  the  requirements  of  the  people,  the 
soil  and  its  conditions,  will  be  far  more 
able  to  draw  up  fair  and  equitable  laws 
such  as  will  have  the  effect  of  settling 
people  on  the  land  than  could  possibly  be 
done  by  the  federal  parliament.  It  in  no 
doabt  also  one  of  the  state  rights  which 
will  occupy  a  most  prominent  part  perhaps 
in  future  discussions.  It  is  also  a  state 
right  which  the  people  of  the  respective 
colonies  will  take  great  care  to  preserve  in 
future,  and  prevent  from  being  infringed 
either  by  the  federal  parliament,  or  by  any 
of  its  neighbours.  The  question  of  the 
railways  is,  I  believe,  a  debatable  question. 
I  have  not  yet  arrived  at  the  conclusion 
that  it  is  the  wisest  course  for  each  colony 
to  retain  its  own  railways  Of  course  I 
have  not  very  definitely  made  up  my  mind 
on  this  point,  nor  do  I  wish  in  any  way  to 
take  a  very  strong  view  of  the  situation. 
At  the  same  time,  it  has  been  clear  to  me 
for  a  long  while  that  a  system  of  competi- 
tion has  existed  to  secure  trade  that  does 
not  legitimately  belong  to  a  colony,  and 
that  differential  rates  have  been  imposed 
on  the  railways  to  secure  trade  for  parti- 
cular ports.  This,  I  contend,  has  been  a 
wrong  course  to  pursue  entirely.     It  has 


been  attended  with  this  result ;  that  while 
the  taxpayers  of  a  colony  have  had  to  meet 
the  losses  on  those  particular  railways,  th€ 
benefits  have  been  almost  entirely  for  the 
few  persons  interested  at  the  ports  or  the 
people  sending  from  the  other  end.  This 
system  should,  I  think,  be  remedied.  Under 
the  federal  system  we  should  have  a  uniform 
rate,  and  the  goods  from  the  various  parts 
of  the  colonies  would  go  to  and  fro  as 
intended  geographically.  That,  I  main- 
tain, is  the  proper  course  to  pursue.  Why 
should  people  residing  over  the  border 
of  another  colony  have  differential  rates 
made  in  their  favour  in  order  that  the 
trade  shall  be  brought  to  a  port  that  does 
not  belong  to  that  colony  ?  A  rebate  of 
as  much  as  25  per  cent,  has  been  allowed 
in  many  instances  to  my  knowledge,  and 
greater  rates  have  been  allowed  in  other 
places  than  those  immediately  in  my  mind 
at  the  present  moment.  This  system  has,. 
I  know,  caused  a  great  deal  of  the  jealousy 
and  ill-feeling  which  exists  between  some 
colonies,  because  it  has  raised  the  feeling 
that  trade  which  properly  belongs  to  cer- 
tain ports  has  been  filched  from  them  by 
levying  very  low  or,  what  may  be  called, 
differential  rates  on  the  railways.  I  know 
it  has  caused  much  heart-burning  in  the 
colonies  where  it  is  done,  because  the 
people  generally  do  not  feel  that  they  are 
being  fairly  treats  when  their  goods,  for 
only  half  the  distance,  are  charged  a  great 
deal  more  than  the  goods  of  persons  living 
double  the  distance  away.  This  question, 
as  I  said  before,  is  very  debatable,  and 
will,  I  dare  say,  at  a  later  stage,  when  the 
whole  of  the  resolutions  have  been  dealt 
with  receive  very  full  consideration  indeed.. 
I  know  that  there  are  very  great  difficulties 
to  be  met  in  dealing  with  the  question,  and 
I  merely  touch  upon  it  now  for  the  purpose 
of  directing  attention  to  it.  I  hope,  at  all 
events,  that  the  evil  will  be  remedied,  be- 
cause we  do  not  want  to  see  one  colony 
running  against  another  and  endeavouring 
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to  secure  ti*ade  that  does  not  legitimately  be- 
long to  it,  and  utilising  its  railways  for  that 
purpose.  There  may  be  certain  objections 
to  the  whole  of  the  railways  being  handed 
over  to  the  federal  government.  It  is  a  sys- 
tem of  which  we  have  had  no  experience  up 
to  the  present  time.  It  cannot  obtain  in 
America,  because  there  no  rail  ways  belong  to 
the  state ;  the  whole  of  the  railways  in  that 
country  belong  to  private  companies.  Even 
there,  however,  it  has  been  found  necessary 
within  the  last  few  years  to  pass  an  inter- 
state railways  act,  preventing  the  various 
companies  from  charging  differential  rates 
which  mightoperatetothe  injury  of  particu- 
lar states  through  which  the  railways  run. 
I  will  say  no  more  just  now  upon  that  point. 
Another  question,  which  is  said  to  have 
been  the  lion  in  the  path  —  although  I 
do  not  concur  in  that  view  —  relate  to 
the  form  of  government.  We  have  heard 
many  able  speeches  in  this  Convention,  and 
none,  I  think,  have  been  more  able  than  that 
delivered  by  Mr.  Gillies  yesterday,  with  re- 
gard to  the  limitation  of  the  powei*s  of  the 
senate.  When  the  hon.  member,  Mr.  Gillies, 
was  speaking,  my  mind  was  carried  back  to 
the  events  of  many  years  ago,  when  the 
hon.  member  had  an  experience  in  another 
country — I  will  not  call  it  a  state — which, 
I  believe,  has  led  him  to  form  the  views 
he  now  holds  —  and  perhaps  those  of 
some  of  his  colleagues  in  the  Convention 
— as  to  the  unwisdom,  if  I  may  so  call  it — 
of  giving  to  the  senate  the  powers  contended 
for  by  Sir  Samuel  Grifl&th,  with  whom,  I 
may  say  at  once,  that  I  heartily  concur. 
Nearly  all  the  other  speakers — except  those 
from  Victoria — I  refer  now  to  members  of 
its  Legislative  Assembly — have  been  in 
favour  of  a  senate  with  almost  unlimited 
powers.  I  have  always  held  the  opinion, 
Mr.  President,  that  where,  as  in  the  case 
of  America,  the  two  houses  have  co-ordi- 
nate powers  in  other  respects,  it  is  a  per- 
fect farce  to  restrict  the  power  of  the 
senate  in  dealing  with  money  bills.  If 
\^^r.  Donaldson, 


both  houses  are  elected  by  the  people, 
although  one  may  be  elected  indirectly 
and  the  other  directly,  why  should  we  pro- 
hibit the  senate  from  dealing  in  detail 
with  measures  which,  all  must  admit,  are 
of  the  greatest  importance  to  any  country } 
If  you  take  away  from  the  senate  the 
power  of  dealing  with  the  finances,  you 
practically  emasculate  it  I  do  not  wish 
to  see  a  senate  having  powers  such  as  are 
claimed  for  some  upper  houses  —  merely 
those  of  a  recording  oradvising  chamber.  I 
would  give  them  greater  powers  than  that, 
more  particularly  in  the  case  of  a  federal 
govemmeut,  in  which  all  the  colonies  are 
not  equally  represented  in  the  lower  house. 
Take  the  position  of  two  of  these  colonies  re- 
turning two-thirds  of  the  total  number  of 
members  to  the  house  of  representatives. 
Is  it  to  be  expected  for  a  moment  that  tho 
weaker  colonies  would  come  under  a  con- 
stitution containing  such  a  provision  ? 
They  would  prefer  to  remain  in  their  pre- 
sent position,  knowing  exactly  what  their 
powers  were,  instead  of  trusting  them  io 
people  who  might  exercise  them  to  their 
detriment.  If  you  give  to  the  senate  the 
powers  for  which  some  hon.  members  have 
most  ably  contended,  then  none  of  the 
colonies  would  have  the  fear  which  would 
otherwise  exist  in  their  minds. 

Mr.  MuNRO  :  The  two  colonies  would 
have  to  bear  two-thirds  of  the  taxation  \ 

Mr.  DONALDSON:  That  depends 
upon  what  the  taxation  would  be.  I  am 
not  now  considering  the  question  of  the 
taxation  which  might  be  imposed.  I  could 
name  some  classes  of  taxation  which  would 
operate  in  the  other  direction.  But  the  senate 
would  be  quite  able  to  see  if  any  injustice 
were  being  done  to  any  particular  class 
or  colony  for  which  they  were  legislating. 
Is  it  to  be  supposed  for  a  moment  that  all 
the  weaker  colonies  with  the  larger  colonies 
coming  between  them,  would  always  work 
in  harmony  to  the  detriment  of  the  larger 
ones  ?   I  do  not  believe  for  a  moment  that 
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any  hon.  member  holding  opinions  contrary 
to  my  own  would  for  a  moment  entertain 
the  idea  of  having  the  larger  colonies  more 
strongly  represented  and  permitting  of  a 
possible  abuse  of  power.  With  regard  to 
responsible  government,  it  has  been  said 
more  than  once,  and  by  very  able  men, 
that  it  is  now  on  its  trial.  It  has  not  suc- 
ceeded to  the  extent  that  many  of  its 
framers  expected.  I  can  give  no  better 
instance  than  that  afforded  by  some  of  the 
governments  in  these  colonies.  How  un- 
certain they  are  ;  how  unsafe  in  their  posi- 
tion. Do  we  not  see  them  changing  time 
after  timel  The  parliament  of  one  of  these 
colonies,  I  believe,  changed  its  ministry 
three  times  in  three  years — perhaps  more 
frequently  than  thatw 

Mr.  Gillies  :  Why  did  the  hon.  mem- 
ber compliment  Western  Australia  upon 
its  anxiety  to  obtain  responsible  govern- 
ment? 

Mr.  DONALDSON:  Because  I  con- 
sidered that  form  of  government  was  a 
great  deal  better  than  that  then  existing 
in  the  colony.  I  should  like  to  go  a  step 
further,  and  to  place  that  colony  in  a  still 
more  favoured  position,  if  another  form 
which  commended  itself  to  me  could  be 
suggested.  The  hon.  member,  ]Mr.  Gillies, 
yesterday  said  there  must  be  reason  on 
both  sides,  and  that  but  for  the  existence 
of  that  reason  there  could  be  no  legislation 
at  all.  Immediately  after  the  hon.  mem- 
ber made  that  statement  his  arguments 
tended  quite  in  the  other  direction.  The 
hon.  member  claimed  that  this  reason  might 
exist  on  the  part  of  the  house  of  repre- 
sentatives ;  but  he  was  dead  against  its 
existence  in  the  senate.  I  followed  the 
hon.  member's  arguments  very  closely,  and 
I  consider  that  upon  this  point  he  was,  at 
all  events,  inconsistent.  1  should  like  to 
make  further  reference  to  some  portions 
of  the  speech  he  delivered  yesteixlay — a 
speech  which  I  admit  was  a  very  able  one, 
although  it  contained  a  great  deal  of  mat- 


ter with  which  I  do  not  agree.  Indeed, 
I  doubt  whether  the  hon.  member  agreed 
with  it  himself.  I  believe  I  should  be  the 
last  man  in  this  chamber  to  say  anything 
offensive  to  a  fellow-member,  and  as  the 
words  I  have  just  used  appear  somewhat 
strong,  I  beg  to  withdraw  them.  The 
views  the  hon.  member  expressed  yester- 
day were,  at  all  events,  inconsistent  with 
a  great  many  of  the  views  to  which  ho 
has  given  expression  during  his  public 
career.  I  know  a  great  deal  of  his  opinions, 
and  no  one  could  have  been  more  con- 
sistent than  the  hon.  member  has  been. 
In  fact  his  consistency  has  led  him  to 
change  his  constituency  more  than  once. 
But  he  has  ably  and  firmly  held  to  his 
opinions,  and  they  have  not  been  altogether 
in  accord  with  the  opinions  to  which  he 
gave  utterance  yesterday.  Another  re- 
presentative of  Victoria  asked  for  guar- 
antees as  to  the  tariff.  He  desired  that 
some  guarantee  should  be  given  that  the 
federal  parliament  should  not  be  able  to 
deal  with  any  alterations  of  the  tariff 
for  a  given  number  of  years,  and,  further, 
that  if  any  reductions  were  made  in  the 
duties  they  should  be  gradual.  I  was 
rather  surprised  to  hear  a  request  of  that 
nature  coming  from  Victoria.  If  any 
such  claim  had  been  made  at  all,  I  think 
it  should  have  come  from  South  Australia 
or  Queensland. 

Mr.  MuNRO  :  It  is  coming  from  Queens- 
land yet ! 

Mr.  DONALDSON  :  No,  I  think  not ; 
although  I  have  objections  to  the  tariff, 
which  I  may  presently  point  out.  The 
hon.  member,  Mr.  McMillan,  stated  this 
morning  that  the  total  customs  duties  col- 
lected in  the  Australian  colonies  amounted 
to  something  over  £8,000,000  per  annum. 
We  must  take  into  consideration  also  the 
large  amount — we  have  no  reliable  informa- 
tion as  to  what  it  really  is,  but  it  is  probably 
£500,000— which  is  collected  upon  goods 
passing  overland  from  one  colony  to  the 
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other.  If  this  were  taken  away  we  diould 
have  to  increase  the  dutieson  goods  imported 
from  other  countries  to  make  up  the  usual 
amount  of  revenue  from  that  source.  What 
further  guarantee  can  Mr.  Deakin  re- 
quire? We  cannot  do  with  less  customs 
duties  than  the  amount  stated  by  tlie  hon. 
member,  Mr.  McMillan,  this  morning,  and 
we  believe  that  they  will  probably  have  to  be 
increased,  particularly  if  the  statement  of 
Mr.  McMillan  be  correct,  that  we  shall  re- 
quire to  spend  somethiug  over  J&2, 000,000 
upon  the  management  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment. I  am  sorry  that  the  hon.  gentleman 
did  not  give  full  information  as  to  the  way 
in  which  he  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that 
such  an  amount  would  be  required.  How- 
ever, I  will  assume  that  his  statement  is 
correct,  and  that  the  federal  expenditure 
will  amount  to  £2,000,000.  Therefore, 
a  considerable  amount  will  have  to  be 
made  up  by  each  of  the  colonies,  because 
none  of  them  at  the  present  time  have  a 
surplus.  It  is  evident  that  the  extra 
amount  required  will  have  to  be  made  up 
from  extra  customs  duties. 

Sir  Samuel  Griffith  :  Some  expenses 
will  be  saved  to  the  different  colonies  ! 

Mr.  DONALDSON :  No  doubt  that 
will  be  the  case,  but  it  will  not  amount  to 
much. 

Mr.  McMillan  :  There  will  be  the  in- 
terest of  the  debt  incurred  for  defence  ! 

Mr.  DONALDSON :  If  time  permitted, 
I  would  go  into  the  question  of  the  inter- 
est on  the  public  debt ;  but  assuming  that 
the  hon.  member,  Mr.  McMillan,  was  right, 
it  is  clear  that  a  very  large  extra  sum  will 
have  to  be  made  up  by  means  of  taxation 
through  the  customs.  When  that  is  added 
to  the  amount  already  received  from  cus- 
toms, that  will  mean  a  very  large  measure 
of  protection  to  the  whole  of  Australia. 
The  hon.  member,  Mr.  Deakin,  said  later 
on,  that  the  people  of  Victoria  were  not 
afraid,  that  they  were  quite  willing  to 
enter  into  any  competition.  Competition 
[Mr.  Donaldson, 


with  whom  ?  Competition  with  other  colo- 
nies which  have  not  had  time  to  establish 
their  industries.  For  twenty-five  years 
manufactures  have  been  established  in  Vic- 
toria, and  they  now  produce  to  such  an 
extent  that  they  wish  to  have  the  other 
ports  of  Australia  thrown  open  to  them. 
By  that  means  they  would  have  a  very 
large  field  for  their  manufactures,  and  they 
certainly  would  have  almost  a  monopoly 
over  some  portions  of  Australia,  where 
local  manufacturers  could  not  compete 
against  them.  We  know  that  large  raann- 
facturing  establishments  are  able  to  pro- 
duce at  a  much  lower  price  than  are  small 
manufacturers.  For  that  reason,  what 
hope  would  there  be  for  the  manufac- 
turers of  Queensland  in  competing  against 
those  of  Victoria?  Not  the  slightest 
In  fact,  Victoria  or  New  South  Wales,  as 
the  case  may  be,  with  their  great  popula- 
tions and  gi-eat  demand  for  manufactured 
goods,  would  be  able  to  maintain  the  in- 
dustries already  established,  and  to  ex- 
tend them,  certainly  to  the  detriment 
of  the  other  colonies.  Whilst  I  am  as 
anxious  as  any  man  can  possibly  be  to 
have  the  Australian  colonies  federated,  it 
must  be  done  on  such  a  basis  that  at  all 
events  justice  will  be  done  to  all  If 
Queensland  or  South  Australia  lose  through 
this  system,  they  must  have  some  quid  pro 
qiLO,  What  that  is  to  be  is  not  for  me  to 
say  at  present,  but  it  will  have  to  be  de- 
termined during  the  sittings  of  this  Con- 
vention. We  shall  have  to  consider  what 
concessions  can  be  given  to  compensate  for 
the  losses  which  will  be  incurred.  I  do 
not  speak  for  the  manufacturers  of  Queens- 
land alone.  I  am  sure  that  the  merchants 
will  also  be  subjected  to  very  great  com- 
petition if  we  establish  intercolonial  free- 
trade.  The  farmers  will  be  subjected 
to  the  greatest  amount  of  competition. 
The  coal-miners  of  Queensland  will  also 
BujOfer  severely.  These  people  have  not 
to  fear  the  competition  of  other  parts  of 
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the  woikL  The  competition  they  have  to 
fear  is  purely  intercoloniaL  I  can  quite 
underatand  that  when  the  question  of  a 
€edecai  eeBstitati<Mi  is  submitted  to  people 
whose  interests  are  affected  in  this  way, 
4kej  will  look  cautiously  at  the  matter 
and  say,  "  What  are  we  going  to  receive," 
Just  as  the  isan  in  the  play  says,  "  Where 
do  I  come  in  T  Then,  again,  with  regard 
^o  the  collection  of  these  duties.  We  will 
assume  that  the  amount  received  at  pre- 
sent is  £8,000,000.  £2,000,000  would 
have  to  be  deducted  for  the  federal  govern- 
ment, and  the  balance  of  £6,000,000 
would  have  to  be  distributed  amongst  the 
Tarions  colonies.  Of  course  the  collections 
are  not  made  per  head  of  population. 
They  are  made  upon  the  consumption  of 
die  goods  coming  to  various  ports.  But 
when  it  comes  to  the  distribution  of  the 
money,  how  can  that  be  donel  In  my 
humble  opinion  there  is  no  practicable  way 
out  of  the  difficulty  except  to  distribute 
4he  money  per  head  of  population. 

Mr.  MuKBO  :  Hear,  hear  ! 

Mr.  DONALDSON:  Now,  even  with  the 
high  duties  paid  in  Victoria  at  the  present 
time,  Victoria  does  not  contribute  taxa- 
tion within  £1  per  head  of  the  amount  of 
taxation  paid  in  Queensland. 

Mr.  MuNBO  :  We  pay  more  than  £3  per 
head! 

Mr.  DONALDSON  :  The  amount  con- 
tributed by  Queensland  is  nearly  £4  lOs. 
per  head.  The  exact  figures  are  as  fol- 
lows: — Victoria,  £3  7s.  lid.  per  head; 
Queensland,  £4  7s.  4d.  per  head ;  while 
Western  Australia  pays  £4  10s.  6d.  per 
head.  New  South  Wales  pays  the  lowest 
^amount  per  head,  that  is  £2  8s.  6d. ;  but 
she  derives  a  very  large  amount  of  revenue 
from  land  sales. 

Mr.  MuNRO :  According  to  these  figures 
"Queensland  has  more  protection  than  Vic- 
toria 1 

Mr.  DONALDSON  :  Victoria  has  ex- 
tenave  manufactures  of  her  own  which  sup- 


ply the  local  market^and  consequently  there 
is  not  so  much  revenue  derived  through  the 
customs  as  in  the  other  colonies  where  so 
much  manufacturing  is  not  carried  on. 

Mr.  Fysh  :  Raw  material  also  comes  in 
free  in  Victoria  1 

Mr.  DONALDSON  :  Certainly  that  is 
the  case,  and  consequently  a  large  amount 
of  revenue  is  not  derived  from  the  customs. 

Mr.  McNRO :  But  all  that  would  be 
altered  by  the  federal  tariff ! 

Mr.  DONALDSON :  We  shall  have  to 
alter  a  great  deal.  I  may  say  that  the 
figures  which  I  have  quoted  represent  the 
revenue  derived  from  taxation,  and  not 
from  customs  duties  only.  If  I  could  give 
the  figures  separately,  it  would  put  Victoria 
in  a  stiU  more  unfavourable  position  in  the 
argument,  because  there  is  a  large  amount 
of  direct  taxation  received  there  which  does 
not  appear  separately  in  the  return  from 
which  I  am  quoting.  Then  there  is  also 
the  amount  derived  from  the  land-tax. 

Mr.  Muinto :  That  only  amounts  to 
£130,000  I 

Mr.  DONALDSON  :  The  taxation  per 
head  received  in  South  Australia  amounts 
to  £2  4s.  3d. ;  in  Tasmania,  £2  16s.  lOd. ; 
in  New  Zealand,  £3  8a  I  venture  to  say 
that  Queensland  and  Western  Australia 
contribute  a  great  deal  more  per  head  to 
customs  revenue  than  any  other  colony, 
because  they  have  a  larger  number  of  men 
in  those  colonies  in  proportion  to  women 
and  children  than  in  the  older  colonies ; 
and  when  the  distribution  takes  place 
under  the  federal  government  it  will  have 
to  be  based  upon  the  total  population  of 
the  colonies.  Now,  under  such  a  system 
as  that,  Victoria  would  only  contribute  to 
the  general  fund  £2  per  head,  and  it  would 
receive,  when  the  funds  were  distributed, 
£3  per  head,  whereas  Queensland,  which 
would  contribute  £4  10s.  per  head,  would 
only  receive  back  £3  per  head.  I  only 
give  these  as  supposititious  figures  ;  but 
still,   I   am   sure  that   the    principle   of 
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distribution  would  not  act  fairly.  I  agree 
with  the  hon.  member,  Mr.  Wrixon,  that 
committees  should  be  appointed  by  the 
Convention  to  go  into  these  various  ques- 
tions, 80  that  we  might  be  able  to  obtain 
exact  information.  I  did  hope  that  some 
such  information  would  be  placed  before 
the  Convention.  While  Mr.  Coghlan  has 
placed  before  us  a  very  able  report ;  it  is 
only  brought  up  to  1889.  I  should  have 
liked  to  see  the  figures  brought  up  to  the 
30th  June  last,  and  that  information  could 
certainly  have  been  obtained  in  some  of 
the  colonies.  In  collecting  the  customs 
duties,  and  in  distributing  the  unexpended 
portion,  there  would  be  no  control  on  the 
part  of  the  local  parliaments.  It  is  an 
unknown  amount  that  would  be  given 
back  to  them,  and  then  all  the  colonies 
will  have  to  impose  additional  taxation  in 
order  to  enable  them  to  restore  their  bal- 
ances. Of  course  I  do  not  raise  this  question 
for  the  purpose  of  placing  an  insuperable 
barrier  in  the  way  of  federation.  I  merely 
bring  it  forward  for  the  purpose  of  discus- 
sion, so  that  difficultieswhicharealwaysmet 
with  in  a  matter  of  this  kind  maybe  removed. 
I  am  sure  that  reasonable  men  will  be  able 
to  get  round  such  difhculties  as  these,  and 
to  get  round  them  with  moderation.  I  find 
that  I  have  gone  far  beyond  the  limits 
I  expected  when  I  rose  to  speak ;  but  I 
can  assure  the  Convention  that  I  yield  to 
no  man  in  a  desire  as  an  Australian  to  see 
these  colonies  brought  into  one  great  har- 
monious whole,  to  see  created  an  Austra- 
lian national  spirit.  I  am  sure  we  can 
accomplish  this.  We  only  want  to  pull 
together,  and  try  to  forget  any  little  sel- 
fish interests  that  may  lie  behind  our  views ; 
and  if  we  do  this  I  am  confident  we  shall 
be  able  to  accomplish  that  which  I  am  sure 
we  all  desire — the  federation  of  Australia. 
The  President:  I  understand  that 
no  other  delegate  intends  to  address  the 
Convention.  If  any  gentleman  has  such 
an  intention  it  will  be  convenient  in  fur- 
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thering  the  good  order  of  business*to  make  \ 
that  intimation  at  once.  If  it  is  not  made  i 
I  shall  conclude  that  there  is  no  such  in-  i 
tention.  In  that  case  I  would  suggest  * 
this  course  of  procedure  from  this  point 
I  purpose  myself  treating  these  resolu- 
tions, as  nearly  as  I  can,  in  the  same 
manner  as  I  should  treat  the  second  reading 
of  a  bill ;  and  I  think  I  shall  conform 
to  the  spirit  of  parliamentary  usage  by 
taking  that  coursa  I  therefore,  having 
submitted  them,  will  reply,  assuming  that 
that  privilege  is  granted  to  nie,  and  then 
move  that  the  Convention  resolve  itself 
into  Committee  to  consider  the  resolu- 
tions in  detail  I  think  that  will  fulfil  my 
intimations  when  I  submitted  them,  and  I 
think  it  will  be  found  the  most  convenient 
course,  and  the  one  in  spirit  most  in  ac- 
cordance with  parliamentary  usage.  Un- 
derstanding that  that  course  is  assented  to, 
I  would  now  ask  some  hon.  member  who 
does  not  intend  to  speak  to  move  the  ad- 
journment of  the  debate,  in  order  to  give 
way  to  my  reply  in  the  morning ;  1  can 
hardly  suppose  that  hon.  gentlemen  would 
expect  me  to  reply  now.  If  the  adjourn- 
ment of  the  debate  is  carried,  I  shall,  to- 
morrow morning,  ask  the  Vice-President, 
Sir  Samuel  Griffith,  to  take  the  chair,  and 
from  my  place  on  the  floor  I  shall  offer 
such  remarks  as  I  deem  necessary. 

Motion  (by  Mr.  Macdonald-Patersox) 
agreed  to  : 

That  the  debate  be  now  adjourned  until  to- 
morrow. 

Conveotion  adjourned  at  4*56  p.m. 


Chairman  of  Committees— Address— Federal  Coostitation 
(eighth  day's  debate). 


The  Vice-President  took  the  chair  at 
11  a.m. 
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CHAIRMAN  OF  COMMITTEES. 
Mr.  MTJNRO  :   In  order  to  facilitate 
business,  I  desire  the  consent  of  the  Con- 
vention to  move,  without  notice  : 

That  Joseph  Palmer  Abbott,  Esqnire,  M.P., 
be  appointed  Chairman  of  Committees. 

Motion,  with  concurrence,  put  and  agreed 
to. 

ADDRESS. 
The  Vice-President  :    The  President 
has  received  a  telegram  from  the  United 
Benefit  Friendly  Societies  Council,  Broken 
Hill,  which  the  secretary  will  read. 

Telegram  read  by  the  secretary,  as  fol- 
lows : — 

Broken  HilL 
To  the  President  of  the  Federal  Convention. 
Accept    congratnlations    of    United    Benefit 
Friendly  Societies  Council  on  federation  move- 
ment. 

Jno.  Pedleb,  President. 

FEDERAL  CONSTITUTION. 

EIGHTH  day's  DEBATE. 

Debate  resumed  on  resolutions  proposed 
by  Sir  Henry  Parkes  {vide  page  23). 

Sir  HENRY  PARKES,  in  reply  :  In 
my  first  words,  if  I  may  venture  without 
offending  the  sense  of  self-respect,  I  would 
offer  my  most  unqualified  congratulations 
to  fche  distinguished  men,  some  of  whom 
have  come  from  so  great  a  distance  to  at- 
tend this  Convention.  I  think  I  may  fairly 
congratulate  hon.  gentlemen  on  the  close 
adherence  to  purpose,  the  lucid  state- 
ment, the  absence  of  all  coUatei-al  issues, 
and  the  sense  of  public  duty  which  have 
characterised  the  speeches  in  this  debate 
up  to  the  present  time.  If  there  is  any 
exception  to  that  high  rule  of  debate  I 
know  that  what  I  have  to  say  this  morn- 
ing will  have  nothing  to  do  with  it.  I 
shall  brush  it  away  as  I  would  a  cobweb 
or  any  other  offensive  substance  which  ob- 
scured the  light.  We  are  not  assembled 
here  to  bandy  words  about  the  site  of  the 
federal  city ;  we  are  not  here  to  pre- 
scribe a  federal  tariff;  and  we  might  just 


as  well  speak  of  determining  the  organisa- 
tion of  the  federal  army  or  of  fixing  its 
headquarters.  We  are  here  for  one  single 
object,  which  has  been  defined  at  every 
stage  throughout  our  proceedings,  and  that 
object  is  to  lend  our  assistance  one  to 
another,  as  best  we  may,  to  frame  a  scheme 
for  the  constitution  of  a  federal  govern- 
ment. I  think  that  is  the  only  object  to 
which  we  can  properly  give  our  attention, 
and  it  gratifies  me  beyond  measure  that 
there  has  been  such  a  consistent  adherence 
to  the  consideration  of  it  I  think  the  seven 
delegates  from  the  youngest  colony  deserve 
our  special  attention.  They  have  travelled 
a  journey  which  would  have  deterred  most 
persons  from  entering  upon  it  even  a  score 
of  years  ago,  and  they  came  here  at  the 
earliest  opportunity  to  assist  us.  I  also 
think  that  the  prime  minister  of  that  young 
colony,  the  Hon.  John  Forrest,  deserves  our 
special  congratulations  on  the  frank,  manly 
speech  ho  made  to  us,  and  the  broad  spirit 
of  sympathy  with  our  object  which  in- 
spired that  speech;  and,  I  think,  if  I 
might  go  on  without  making  some  invi- 
dious distinction,  that  there  are  several 
other  hon.  gentlemen  who  specially  have 
contributed  valuable  assistance  to  us  in  the 
debate  which  has  taken  place,  a  debate  I 
venture  to  say  which  in  its  lofty  character 
and  its  fruitful  contribution  to  the  end  we 
have  in  view,  must  be  gratifying  as  well 
as  satisfying  to  every  mind  amongst  us. 
Now,  I  am  not  going  to  travel  far  in  a 
direction  such  as  that  I  have  ventured 
upon  ;  but  I  will  endeavour  to  deal  with 
the  object  we  have  in  view,  in  the  light  of 
the  very  instructive  debate  which  we  have 
so  far  had  upon  the  subject.  I  was  very 
sorry  to  hear  one  or  two  of  the  Western 
Australian  delegates  express  a  kind  of  re- 
served intention  that  their  colony  might  not 
enter  into  this  federation.  I  think  some- 
thing might  be  said  for  the  sacrifices  that 
must  be  made  by  the  larger  colonies  as  well 
as  by  the  smaller ;  and  I  think  it  is  right, 
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after  what  has  been  advanced  on  the  part 
of  others,  that  I  should  endeavour,  in  the 
fewest  possible  words,  to  state  mj  view 
of  the  position  which  the  colony  of  New 
South  Wales  occupies  in  this  Convention, 
and  in  the  prospect  of  the  work  which  we 
are  anxious  to  join  in  consummating.  If 
hj  any  chance,  and  I  do  not  disguise  from 
myself  that  there  is  that  chance,  the  dis- 
aster should  fall  upon  us  of  coming  to  no 
agreement,  I,  for  one,  feel  that  New 
^outh  Wales  can  afford  to  stand  alone  as 
well  as  any  colony  of  the  group.  Our  posi- 
tion is  this  :  At  the  close  of  last  year  we 
had  a  population  of  1,170,000  souls,  and, 
what  Lb  of  much  more  importance,  the  ele- 
ments of  that  population  were  of  that  char- 
acterthatour  progressive  increase  is  assured 
against  that  of  any  of  the  other  coloniea 
For  example,  the  percentage  of  our  in- 
orease  during  the  last  twenty  years  was 
30-15,  as  against  the  next  highest,  that  of 
Victoria,  22-61.  We  then  have  a  popula- 
tion which  has  proved  itself  full  of  re- 
source, and  which  has  the  element  of  in- 
-crease  in  a  higher  degree  than  that  of  any 
population  of  any  other  colony  of  this 
group.  Last  year  we  had  a  revenue  of 
jB9,063,397.  In  point  of  private  wealth, 
probably  the  most  subtle  and  the  most  con- 
vincing test  of  all  of  a  nation's  happiness,  we 
stood  ahead  of  all  the  colonies,  and  ahead 
of  the  civilised  world.  What  I  mean,  so 
that  there  shall  be  no  mistake,  is  that  if 
the  private  wealth,  which  is  considerably 
over  £400,000,000,  were  distributed  over 
every  unit  of  the  population,  it  would  give 
us,  if  every  person,  including  the  person 
who  has  not  £5  or  5s.,  had  an  equal  dis- 
tribution of  this  wealth,  a  higher  degree 
of  private  wealth  than  that  possessed 
by  any  other  Australian  colony,  and  a 
much  higher  degree  of  private  wealth 
for  the  units  of  the  population  than  that 
possessed  by  any  nation  in  the  wide  world. 
Our  private  wealth  would  give  to  each  in- 
iiabitant  the  sum  of  £366.  Now,  the 
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next  colony — that  of  Victoria — does  not 
nearly  approach  that  sum.     If  we  go  to 
the  great  nations  of  the  world — and  I  will 
take  three  of  them — ^the  private  wealth  of 
the  United  Kingdom  only  gives  £249  per 
inhabitant  j  the  private  wealth  of  France 
only  gives  £218  for  eveiy  inhabitant; 
the  private  wealth  of  the  United  States 
only  gives    £240   for  every    inhabitant 
Then  we  have  still  unalienated,  and  not 
even  in  the  process  of  alienation,  land 
amounting  to  152,282,034  acres,  and  with 
that  boundless  wealth,  which  I  state  is 
the  result  of  our  civilised  society,  we  have 
our  vast  mineral  wealth,  combining  illimit- 
able coal-mines,  and  illimitable  mines  of 
iron,  and  we  have  our  other  great  re- 
sources, which  I  have  not  time  to  dwell 
upon,  and,  to  crown  all,  we  have  only  the 
responsibility  of  700  miles  of  coast  out  of 
8,500  miles.     So  that,  if  we  do  not  come 
to  any  agreement,  and  we  have  each  to 
pursue  the  path  of  separate  nationhood,  we 
have  no  fear  of  holding  our  own.     I  think 
it  is  quite  right  that  I  should  state  this 
much  as  to  the  position  of  New  South  Wales, 
because  circumstances  may  arise  which  will 
render  it  impossible  for  New  South  Wales 
to  enter  into  this  federation.     I,  for  one, 
as  I  have  testiOed,  am  full  of  zeal  for  tliis 
federation;   but  I  must  remember  that 
there  are  sacrifices  which,  if  they  cannot 
be  made  by  a  small  population,  certainly 
cannot  be  made  by  a  large  population. 
We  cannot  consent  to  be  tied  or  linked 
inseparably  to  any  body  of  states  which 
manifest  a  selfish  desire  not  to  deal  in  an 
equitable  and  just  spirit  with  the  whole 
federation.     Having  said  this  much,  aod  j 
said  it,  I  hope,  in  no  mincing  terms,  I  trust 
I  shall  not  be  misunderstood  as  lacking  in 
any  degree  in  zeal  to  bring  about  this 
federation ;  but,  for  it  to  be  entered  upon 
— and  it  cannot  be  entered  upon  except 
with  the  free  consent  of  the  free  people  of 
these  colonies — for  it  to  be  entered  upon 
with  any  prospect  of  success,  the  people  of 
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the  large  colonies  as  well  as  the  small  must 
be  secured  in  their  inalienable  rights, 
^ow,  I  am  tempted,  at  the  risk  of  possibly 
being  accused  of  performing  an  unnecessary 
task,  to  ask  what  really  is  government  1 
GoTemmenty  I  apprehend,  on  any  just, 
honest,  not  to  say  any  philosophical  basis, 
is  a  contrivance  which  is  found  necessary 
in  a  community  of  men  to  protect  their 
rights,  and  property,  and  their  liberty,  to 
enforce  their  laws,  and  to  repress  crime ; 
and  whatever  form  this  government  as- 
sume the  true  principle  is  to  call  upon 
the  people  for  whom  this  government  is 
necessary,  in  the  form  of  taxation,  for  just 
such  sacrifices  as  may  be  necessary  to  sup> 
port  it  I  am  one  of  those  who  hold  it  to 
be  a  fundamental  wrong  to  impose  bur- 
dens upon  a  free  people  for  any  purpose 
whatever  than  the  purpose  of  sustaining 
neceasaiy  institutions  under  a  settled  go- 
vernment ;  and  in  that  case  the  taxes 
should  be  raised  in  the  manner  most  con- 
sistent with  liberty,  the  manner  which 
will  least  interfere  with  the  free  actions  of 
the  citizens,  and  the  manner  which  will 
be  least  oppressive  as  a  pecuniary  bur- 
den. Now,  in  these  colonies  we  have,  to 
all  intents  and  purposes,  the  institutions 
of  government  as  perfect  as  in  any  part 
of  the  world.  I  do  not  admit  that  the  go- 
vernment of  England  is  more  perfect  than 
oars,  or  that  it  works  more  to  the  advan- 
tage of  the  peopla  I  certainly  do  not  ad- 
mit that  the  government  of  the  American 
states  is  more  perfect  than  ours,  or  that 
it  works  more  to  the  advantage  of  the 
people  of  that  great  commonwealth  ;  and, 
certainly,  I  cannot  admit  that  the  govern- 
ment of  any  European  state  is  more  per- 
fect than  our&  If,  then,  we  wanted  merely 
government,  we  have  it  in  a  form  correspond- 
ing with  that  with  which  we  have  grown  up 
from  the  cradle,  which  we  haVe  learnt  to 
venerate^  and  which  has  worked  efficiently 
and  well  for  the  good  of  every  section  of  our 
population.  Why,  then,  it  may  be  asked  by 


some,  but  not  by  many,  I  should  think,  do 
we  seek  to  create  another  government  ?  I 
shall  endeavour  in  a  few  words  to  answer 
the  questum  I  put  We  seek  to  create 
another  government,  because  we  have  ar- 
rived at  a  time  when  we  have  found  by 
many  telling  circumstances  that  these  sepa- 
rate governments,  however  efficient  and 
satisfactory  they  may  be  in  working  out  the 
internal  affairs  of  the  respective  colonieSi 
are  not  adequate  tor  the  larger  duties  which 
now  devolve  upon  us  as  an  Australian 
people.  I  will  endeavour  to  point  out  how 
it  is  that  these  governments  cannot  work 
out  the  destiny  of  Australia  from  the  point 
at  which  she  has  arrived  by  her  own  enter- 
prise, her  own  foresight,  her  own  industryi 
and  her  own  never-failing  energies.  There 
are  a  number  of  things  which  no  one  of  the 
separate  governments  can  by  any  possi- 
bility do,  and  those  things  are  amongst 
the  highest  objects  of  government  The 
separate  governments  cannot  by  any  pos- 
sibility efficiently  conduct  the  defence  of 
these  Australian  colonies.  It  is  no  use 
for  me  to  attempt  to  argue  this  subject, 
because  I  apprehend  that  gentlemen  around 
me  will  readily  admit  it  The  ground 
has  been  gone  over  frequently.  It  has 
been  gone  over  by  men  possessing  an  inti- 
mate knowledge  of  the  subject,  and  a  very 
forcible  and  lucid  power  in  explaining  that 
knowledge;  but  I  may  be  pardoned  the 
assertion  that  it  is  simply  impossible  for 
the  defence  of  these  colonies  to  be  con- 
ducted in  the  future  on  any  other  than  a 
federal  basis.  This  brings  me  to  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  forces  for  the  military  de- 
fence of  this  couDtry  are  necessary.  Those 
who  have  watched  my  course  in  public  life 
must  know,  everybody  must  know,  that  I 
am  one  of  those  who  think  that  no  single 
unit  of  the  human  family  should  be  em- 
ployed as  a  soldier  unless  it  is  necessary  so 
to  employ  him,  especially  in  a  new  country, 
where  nature  has  to  be  subjugated,  where 
the  path  of  industry  lies  open  on  every 
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band,  inviting  every  able-bodied  man;  the 
■worst  use  we  can  make  of  a  man  is  to  employ 
bimas  a  soldier;  and  anybody  wbo  supposes 
that  I  have  held  any  other  doctrine  at  any 
}>eriodof  my  life  must  be  woefully  mistaken. 
At  the  time  of  the  Crimean  war  I  was 
amongst  the  very  first  men  in  all  Austra- 
lia who  hailed  the  volunteer  movement,  I 
was  amongst  the  very  first  who  expressed 
accord  with  it.     It  is  more  than  thirty 
years — I  think  fully  thirty-four  years — 
since  I  carried  in  the  legislature  of  this 
country  a  series  of  resolutiouE^  in  favour  of 
the  country  being  defended  by  her  own 
sons,  and  now  I  hold  those  views  as  I  did 
in  my  youth.     But  I  have  learnt  that  it 
is  a  delusion  and  a  dream  to  suppose  that 
because  this  queen  land  of  Australia  lies 
surrounded  by  peaceful  seas  we  are  not 
likely  to  sufiTer  aggression.     I  do  not  need 
history  to  teach  me,  a  fair  knowledge  of 
human  nature  teaches  me,  that  at  a  time 
of  war  there  will  be  plenty  of  wolves  to  find 
out  that  some  lamb  or  other  has  muddled 
the  stream — plenty  of  persons  to  pick  a 
quarrel  with  the  most  inoffensive  of  states. 
Beyond  all  that,  I  do  not  think  that  we 
are  ever  likely  to  suffer  from  any  of  the 
forms  of  warfare  such  as  have  been  known 
to  our  forefathers.     But  I  think  it  is  more 
than  likely,  more  than  probable,  that  forms 
of  aggression  will  appear  in  these  seas 
which  are  entirely  new  to  the  world,  and 
I  have  not  forgotten  that  it  was  a  saying 
of   one  of  the   profoundest  thinkers  on 
human  affairs  that  probably  ever  lived — 
the  first  Napoleon — that  if  the  Chinese 
nation  ever  learnt  European  arts — the  art 
of  ship-building  and  the  art  of  navigation 
— they  would  be  strong  enough  to  conquer 
the  world.     I  am  not  one  of  those  who 
are  frightened  or  in  any  way  induced  to 
forsake  the  path  to  which  my  judgment 
directs  me  by  being  told  that  this  is  a 
visionary  dream.      I   firmly  believe  that 
that  marvellous  nation  is  awakening  to  all 
the  realities  of  modern  civilisation.     We 
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have  evidence  abundant  on  all  hands  that 
the  Chinese  nation  and  other  Asiatic  do- 
tions — especially  the  Chinese — are  awaken- 
ing to  all  the  powers  which  their  immense 
population  gives  them  in  the  art  of  war,  m 
the  art  of  acquisition,  and  all  the  other 
arts  known  to  European  civilisation,  and  it 
seems  to  me — and,  non-professional  man  as 
I  am,  I  venture  to  throw  it  out — that  if 
we  suffer  in  this  direction  at  any  time,  it 
will  not  be  by  the  bombardment  of  one  of 
our  rich  cities — it  will  not  be  by  an  attack 
upon  our  sea-borne  commerce — it  will  not 
be  by  any  attempt  to  lay  us  under  a  ransom  } 
to  protect  our  property  and  our  lives,  but  I 
it  will  be  by  stealthily,  so  far  as  move- 
ments  of  this  kind  can  be  made  stealthily,  j 
effecting  a  lodgment  in  some  thinly-peopled  i 
portion  of  the  country,  where  it  would  |, 

take  immense  loss  of  life  and  immense  I 

I 

loss  of  wealth  to  dislodge  tbe  invader.  I ' 
think  that  the  new  form  of  warfare  from 
which  we  may  suffer  is  almost  certain  to 
take  that  form,  and  I  venture  to  say  that 
the  progress  of  events  during  tbe  next  few  , 
yeai-s  will  convince  many  that  I  am  not  i 
suggesting  this  form  without  good  reason 
for  believing  in  its  valid  probability.  I 
therefore  think  that  in  this  question  of 
defence  alone  it  will  be  well  for  the  smaller 
colonies  to  consider  how  much  they  have 
at  stake.  With  our  great  wealth,  with  our 
great  population,  with  more  of  the  elements 
of  a  nation  than  any  other  colony,  except 
our  sister  Victoria,  we  have  only  700  miles 
of  coast  to  defend ;  but  that  is  not  the  case 
with  the  larger  colonies  ;  and  that  they  are 
liable  to  have  to  secure  their  defence,  I 
think,  must  be  self-evident  to  any  one 
who  will  calmly  think  on  the  subject 
In  connection  with  tliis  question  of  defence 
I  may  as  well  hint  at  what  most  of  the 
delegates  must  know,  that  amongst  the 
powerful  parties  in  the  mother  country— 
and  the  feeling  in  this  particular  respect, 
is  spreading  from  that  jMirty  to  others- 
there  is  a  very  strong  conviction  that  the 
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money  of  the  heavily  taxed  citizens  of  the 
United   Kingdom   ought  not   to   be  ex- 
pended   in    the    defence    of    Australian 
citizens  who  are  so  much  better  able  to 
defend  themselves.     That  forms  an  article 
of  the  political  faith  of  one  section  of  the 
political  life  of  England,  that  no  portion 
of  the  revenue  contributed   by  the  poor 
struggling  people  of  England  should  be  ex- 
pended in  supporting  the  defence  of  these 
distant  colonies.      How  far  that  feeling 
may  come  into  play  in  future  it  is  not  for 
me,  nor  is  it  for  any  one  else  here,  to  fore- 
see ;  but  it  is  not  likely  to  disappear  from 
the  region  of  English  politics.     It  is  not 
likely  to  grow  weaker,  but  it  is  likely  to 
grow  more  powerful.     I  asked  and  tried 
to  answer  the  question  just  now,  what  really 
is  the  very  nature  of  government,  its  essen- 
tial conditions  and  its  essential  functions  1 
It  is  an  organism,  as  I  have  tried  to  explain, 
for  protecting  each  individual  citizen  in  the 
undisturbed  possession  of  his  property,  in 
the  undistiirbed  possession  of  his  liberty, 
and  from  my  point  of  view  the  expense  of 
that  government  ought  to  be  defrayed  in  the 
easiest  manner  and  only  to  the  extent  which 
is   necessary  for   that   purpose,  and  that 
taxation  is  unjustifiable  for  any  other  pur- 
pose whatever.  But  we  are  met  here  to  try  to 
frame  a  government  suitable  for  the  altered 
conditions  of  all  Australia— a  federal  go- 
vemment  which  should  possess  the  confi- 
dence of  all,  would  be  likely  to  work  for  the 
benefit  of  all,  and  which  would  be  power- 
ful enough  to  efficiently  do  the  work  which 
lies  to  its  hand.     If  I  am    asked  what 
there  is  for  a  federal  government  to  do, 
1  will  endeavour  to  answer  the  question. 
They  have  to  undertake  the  defence  of 
Australia,  which  I  contend  cannot  be  con- 
ducted by  the  separate  states.    They  have 
to  construct  an  Australian  tariflT  which  if 
we  federate  cannot   be  touched   by   the 
separate  states.    They  have  to  conduct  the 
intercommunication  of  the  colonies.     I  do 
not  mean  by  this  that  in  every  instance, 


or  perhaps  in  any  instance,  they  are  to 
take  over  the  railways  ;  but  they  must  re- 
gulate the  rail  ways,  and  probably  construct 
one  or  more  great  arteries  for  the  purpose 
of  improving  and  establishing  proper  inter- 
colonial intercourse.  Beyond  that  they 
have  to  undertake  on  behalf  of  Australia 
the  intercourse  with  other  partsof  the  world* 
They  would  have  a  power,  a  widespread  in- 
fluence, which  no  one  of  the  colonies  could 
ever  hope  to  have,  or  even  to  approcK^h,  and 
they  would  have  to  take  in  charge  the 
privileges  and  the  rights  and  the  manifold 
interests  of  Australia  in  connection  with 
the  ocean  that  surrounds  Australia,  which, 
again,  no  one  colony  can  do  anything  to 
promote.  They  would  have  to  carry  out 
all  the  efforts  to  effect  all  the  higher  ends 
of  nationality,  and  if  I  may  quote  the 
expression,  a  very  happy  expression,  used 
by  the  hon.  member,  Mr.  Fitzgerald,  the 
other  afternoon,  they  would  have  to  pro- 
tect the  colonies,  one  from  another,  which 
would  be  no  light  portion  of  the  duties  of 
a  federal  government.  Now,  this  consti- 
tution which  we  are  called  upon  to  endea- 
vour to  frame,  can  never  be  framed  unless 
its  merits  commend  it  to  the  acceptation 
of  the  free  peoples  of  these  colonies.  It 
is  of  no  use  losing  sight  of  that  fact.  One 
of  the .  delegates  from  Western  Australia 
said  that  they  could  never  face  the  people  of 
that  country  if  they  did  not  take  special 
steps  to  safeguard  the  interests  of  that 
colony.  How  does  he  suppose  we  could 
face  the  1,250,000  free  men  and  women 
of  New  South  Wales  if  we  did  not  take 
the  necessary  stops  to  safeguard  their  in- 
terests and  liberties  ?  We  ought  never  to 
lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  in  every  instance 
nothing  can  be  done  in  the  arduous  work 
we  are  trying  to  do  unless  the  merits  of 
the  work  we  perform  are  so  self-evident 
that  we  can  secure  the  support  of  the  free 
people  we  represent.  I,  for  one,  am  not 
prepared  for  any  transcript  of  American 
institutions.     I,  for  one,  utterly  disbelieve 
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that  ve  can  do  better  than  to  adhere  to 
the  broad  lines  of  the  British  Constitution. 
And  when  I  have  heard  gentlemen  argu- 
ing on  some  supposed  likeness  between  the 
senate  we  seek  to  create  and  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States,  I  have  been  amazed. 
The  two  bodies — the  body  that  is  in  exist- 
ence, I  will  say  that  august  body,  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States,  and  the  body 
we  are  seeking  to  create — are  essentially 
different  bodies  for  different  purposes. 
The  Senate  of  the  United  States  is  really 
the  great  executive  power  of  America.  It 
is  a  body  possessing  such  powers  that  I 
doubt,  so  far  as  I  have  listened  to  this  de- 
bate, if  they  are  fully  known — certainly 
they  are  not  fully  known  to  me — to  many 
of  the  gentlemen  who  have  spoken  on  the 
subject.  I  am  tempted,  though  somewhat 
reluctantly,  to  give  my  own  experience  of 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States.  In  the 
year  1882,  I  went  to  America.  I  was  at 
that  time  Prime  Minister  of  New  South 
"Wales,  and  I  held  commissions  from  the 
Government  of  Victoria,  the  Government 
of  Queensland,  and  the  Government  of 
Kew  Zealand  to  try  to  negotiate  with  the 
authorities  at  "Washington,  first  for  a  reduc- 
tion of  the  duties  on  imported  wool,  and 
secondly,  for  a  subsidy  towards  the  trans- 
Pacific  mail  service.  I  was  at  Washing- 
ton several  days,  and  I  had  intercourse 
with  the  Secretary  of  State,  with  that  very 
able  man  the  permanent  Under-Secretary 
of  State,  Mr.  Bancroft  Davis,  with  the 
President,  and  with  a  large  number  of 
members  of  Congress.  I  make  this  inti- 
mation as  a  preface  to  what  I  once  wit- 
nessed, in  order  to  give  you,  as  it  were, 
a  cameo  of  my  personal  knowledge  of  the 
working  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States. 
I  was  introduced  to  Mr.  Senator  Ferry,  the 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  the  Senate 
on  Post  Offioea  I  believe  hon.  members 
know  that  the  whole  business  of  the  United 
States  Senate  is  conducted  by  commit- 
tees. For  instance,  if  a  message  arrives 
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from  the  President,  it  is  at  once  referred, 
without  debate,  to  the  committee  sittiiu: 
upon  that  subject,  say,  on  finance,  aod  h 
is  not  until  that  committee  reports  ih&i 
the  Senate  takes  into  discussion  even  the 
President's  messaga  Well,  I  was  in  one 
of  the  rather  sumptuous  ante- rooms  of  tht* 
Capitol,  in  conversation  with  Mr.  Senator 
Ferry.  After  I  had  left  the  gallery  of 
the  Senate,  which  was  crowded  with  vis- 
tors,  including  a  large  number  of  ladies, 
and  while  I  was  in  convensation  with  Mr. 
Ferry,  a  messenger  came  to  him,  a  be)) 
rang,  he  had  to  leave  me,  and  at  once  ^o 
into  the  Senate  Chamber,  every  man  and 
woman  were  at  once  ejected  from  the 
galleries,  the  doors  were  closed  and  locked, 
and  the  Senate  sat  in  x>^rfect  secresj. 
The  most  important  business  of  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States  is  conducted  in  ab- 
solute secresy,  with  the  press  excluded, 
visitors  excluded,  and  the  doors  closed 
and  locked.  Under  the  circumstances 
I  have  explained,  I  witnessed  this  opera- 
tion on  one  of  these  occasions.  JS'ow, 
we  have  a  gentleman  engaged  in  the  par- 
liamentary life  of  this  colony  who  a 
few  years  ago  asserted  in  his  place  in 
Parliament  that  if  the  free-traders  at- 
tempted to  hold  a  meeting  with  closed 
doors,  his  friends  would  smash  the  doors 
open,  and  about  a  week  ago  he  stated,  in 
an  address  to  his  constituents,  that  if  this 
Convention  had  decided  to  sit  with  closed 
doors  the  people  would  have  smashed  the 
doors  open.  Well,  this  great  body,  this 
august  body  in  the  United  States,  trans- 
acts its  material  business,  its  most  im- 
portant business — the  business  which  is  so 
important  that  they  will  not  allow  the 
public  to  see  how  it  is  done — with  closed 
doors,  in  absolute  secrecy,  and  the  citizens 
of  the  United  States  have  never  yet,  as 
far  as  I  know,  attempted  to  smash  the 
doors  open.  We  do  not  want  a  body  like 
that.  I  think  this  Convention  is  not  dis- 
posed to  create  a  body  of  that  character,  and 
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with  those  powers,  nor  are  we  about  to 
create  a  senate  to  perform  executive  dutiea 
We  seek  under  this  name  ''  senate,"  which 
however  unsatisfactory  it  may  be  stands  in 
the  place  of  a  better,  and  no  better  has 
been  suggested — ^we  seek  to  create  as  lofty, 
as  dignified,  an  upper  chamber  as  we  can, 
and  we  seek  to  create  it  as  nearly  on  the 
British  model  as  we  can.  But  we  find  that 
we  cannot  do  that  literally.  Our  house 
of  peer%  I  need  not  say,  has  grown  up 
through  many  epochs  of  revolution,  of 
tria],  of  popular  change,  until  it  has  as- 
sumed tiie  present  very  influential  form 
which  it  now  occupies  in  the  Constitution 
of  England.  We  cannot  create  a  body 
like  that,  and  we  must  hare  resort  to  some 
device  or  other  to  supply  those  elements 
of  moral  and  just  conservatism,  which  I, 
for  one^  admit  a  senate  ought  to  possess. 
Remember,  the  words  I  used  are,  '<  Those 
elements  of  moral  and  just  conservatism." 
I  mean  those  elements  arising  from  ex- 
penenoe,  from  matured  judgment,  from 
public  probity,  from  steadfastness  of  pur- 
pose, and  from  the  trust  which  is  reposed 
in  certain  individuals  by  the  growth  of 
time,  and  I  know  of  no  other  kind  o|  con- 
servatism in  a  community  like  ours.  I 
am  tempted  to  read,  if  hon.  gentlemen 
will  pardon  me,  a  short  passage  from 
Mr.  Gladstone  on  the  English  Constitu- 
tion. Mr.  Gladstone  of  late  years  has 
taken  up  a  position  which  has  called  into 
existence  very  acute,  and  in  some  in- 
stances fierce,  antagonisms  to  his  course  in 
public  life.  But  I  am  not  referring  to 
Mr.  Gladstone  as  a  party  leader.  I  am 
not  seeking  to  use  his  authority  as  that  of 
a  party  leader ;  but  I  use  his  authority  as 
tbat  of  a  man  who  has  been  close  upon 
Bixty  years  in  the  House  of  Commons — 
for  it  is  close  upon  sixty  years  now,  if  not 
quite  sixty  years,  since  he  took  his  seat  for 
Uie  first  time  as  member  for  Newark. 
Forty  years  ago,  the  most  acute  judge  of 
human  nature  at  the  time,  the  Chevalier 


Bucsen,  described  Mr.  Gladstone  as  the 
most  intellectual  man  in  all  Europe.  I 
think  I  might  say  even  now,  with  all  the 
fierce  antagonisms  which  his  later  conduct 
has  awakened,  both  sides  of  the  political 
life  of  England  are  proud  of  his  figure- 
amongst  them.  Well,  Mr.  Gladstone  has 
described  what  the  English  Constitution  is:. 
More,  it  must  be  admitted,  than  any  other, 
it  leaves  open  doors  which  lead  into  blind 
alleys,  for  it  presumes  more  boldly  than  any 
other  the  good  sense  and  the  good  faith  of  those 
who  work  it. 

The  success  of  any  constitution  framed  by 
man,  the  success  of  every  constitution,  caU 
it  what  you  may,  must  depend  upon  the 
good  sense,  self-restraint,  and  good  faith  of 
those  who  work  it.     He  goes  on  : 

If,  unhappily,  these  personages  meet  together 
on  the  great  arena  of  a  nation's  fortunes,  as 
jockeys  meet  upon  a  racecourse,  each  to  urge  to 
the  uttermost,  as  against  the  others,  the  power 
of  the  animal  he  rides ;  or  as  counsel  in  a  court, 
each  to  procure  the  victory  for  his  client,  without 
respect  to  any  other  interest  or  right,  then  this 
boasted  Constitution  of  ours  is  neither  more  nor 
less  than  a  heap  of  absurdities. 

How  true  it  is  !  The  British  Constitution 
has  worked  more  successfully  than  has  any 
other  in  the  world,  and  its  whole  working 
depends  upon  the  aptitude  of  the  patriotic 
men  who  have  taken  a  leading  part  in 
working  it.  Let  them  belong  to  whatever 
party,  in  every  age,  they  have  exhibited  a 
higher  sense  of  the  interests  of  the  nation 
to  which  they  belong,  and  of  the  import- 
ance of  good  government,  than  of  any  party 
conflict 

The  undoubted  competency  of  each  reaches 
even  to  the  paralysis  or  destruction  of  the  rest. 

The  writer  then  proceeds  to  give  instances 
of  how,  notwithstanding  its  admitted 
power,  the  Constitution  might  work  all 
kinds  of  absurdities. 

The  House  of  Commons  is  entitled  to  refuse 
every  shilling  of  the  supplies.  That  House,  and 
also  the  House  of  Lords,  is  entitled  to  refuse  its 
assent  to  every  bill  presented  to  it  The  Crown 
is  entitled  to  make  1,000  peers  to-day  and  a» 

Eighth  day. 
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many  to-morrow.  It  may  dissolve  all  and  every 
parliament  before  it  proceeds  to  business ;  may 
pardon  the  most  atrocious  crimes  ;  may  declare 
war  against  all  the  world ;  may  conclude  treaties 
involving  unlimited  responsibilities,  and  even  vast 
expenditure,  without  the  consent— nay,  without 
the  knowledge  of  Parliament.  And  this  not 
merely  in  support  or  in  development,  but  in  re* 
versal  of  policy  already  known  to,  and  sanctioned 
by  the  nation. 

Then,  again,  he  says  : 
But  the  assumption  is  that  the  depositories  — 

I  invite  the  attention  of  delegates  to  these 
words. 

that  the  depositories  of  power  will  all  respect 
one  another,  will  evince  a  consciousness  that 
they  are  working  in  a  common  interest  for  a 
common  end,  that  they  will  be  possessed  to- 
gether with  not  less  than  an  average  intelligence, 
of  not  less  than  an  average  sense  of  equity  and 
of  the  public  interests  and  rights.  When  these 
reasonable  expectations  fail,  then  it  must  be 
admitted  the  British  Constitution  will  be  in 
danger. 

Now,  in  our  work  we  shall  necessarily 
have  to  impose  definitions,  limits,  and  re- 
strictions ;  but  they  ought  to  be  of  such 
a  nature  that  the  body  itself,  when  once 
fairly  launched  on  the  sea  of  life,  will  be 
enabled  to  respond  to  the  wish  of  the 
•people,  to  respond  to  the  pressure  of  its 
own  necessities,  and  so  afterwards  mould 
to  a  fitting  shape  its  own  constitution. 
If,  in  framing  a  constitution,  we  attempt 
to  bind  it  from  expansion — if  we  attempt 
to  lay  restrictions  upon  its  development — 
we  shall  make,  I  fear,  a  fatal  mistake. 
Now,  I  will  ask  whether  I  am  correct  in 
having  gathered  from  this  great  and  digni- 
fied debate  the  following  as  the  main  diffi- 
cult points  to  be  solved  1  I  have  not  at- 
tempted to  review  the  several  speeches,  but 
I  have  noted  the  salient  arguments,  and 
especially  the  new  features  that  have  turned 
up  in  the  course  of  each  speech,  and  I 
gather  that  the  rigid  difficulties  consist  of  the 
following: — First,  security  for  the  smaller 
colonies.  I  fully  admit — and  even  in  these 
resolutions  have  endeavoured  to  indicate 
that  my  wish  was  willing  to  resolve  itself 
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into  action — I  am  ready  to  admit,  I  say, 
that  the  smaller  colonies  deserve   special 
consideration.    First,  then,  security  for  the 
smaller  colonies ;  second,  the  equality  of 
the  two  houses ;  thii'd,  the  ministry  to 
represent  all  the  colonies ;  fourth,  the  min- 
istry to  be  responsible  to  both  houses.    So 
far  as  I  can  recollect,  I  think  these  are  the 
salient  and  knotty  points  which  have  been 
evolved  in  this  discussion — ^if  there  be  any 
other,  perhaps  some  delegate  will  inform 
me  of  it  Now,  as  I  have  already  said,  con- 
sideration cannot  be  given  to  the  smaller 
colonies,  I  apprehend,  without  due  regard 
being  paid  to  the  interests  of  the  larger 
colonics.      If  the   smaller  colonies  have 
their  rights,  if  they  have  any  special  claim 
to  special  consideration,  at  least  the  larger 
colonies  have  the  great  right  not  to  be  placed 
in  any  position  in  which  a  mere  cabal  be- 
tween the  weaker  colonies  might  place  them 
in  a  minority.     That  certainly  ought  not  to 
be  permitted  so  far  as  foresight  can  guard 
against  it     Now,  with  regard  to  the  power 
of  the  two  houses  to  treat  money  bills,  or, 
as  I  prefer  to  call  them,  bills  for  imposing 
taxation  and  for  making  special  appropria- 
tions —  w^ith  regard   to   the  question  of 
both  houses  having  an  equal  power  to  deal 
with  these  bills  as  they  think  fit,  I  cannot 
disguise  from  myself  the  facb  that  if  that 
be  provided  for  it  will  lead  to  very  great 
trouble  and  mischief.     I  cannot  disguise 
from  myself  that  it  may  lead  to  jars  that 
may  buret  asunder  the  federation.     I  can- 
not disguise  from  myself  that  it  is  not  in 
accordance  wdth  the  chief  principle  that 
has  been  won  for  us  by  ages  of  struggle  by 
the  best  spirits  among  our  ancestors  in  tlie 
mother  country.     It  is  a  new-feingled  pro- 
position, entirely  un-English,  and  utterly 
opposed  to  the  development  of  constitu- 
tional government.     Why,  sir,  the  whole 
struggle  in   England   has  been  to  wrest 
from  irresponsible  power  the  right  to  deal 
with  taxation  and  the  revenues  of  the 
country.     For  the  last  hundred  years,  and 
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especially  Uiroughout  the  beneficent  reign 
of  the  present  Sovereign,  the  whole  ten- 
dency of  ^lurliamentary  life  has  been  to  wrest 
from  those  who  have  no  responsibility,  and 
to  lodge  with  those  who  have  direct  respon- 
sibility, these  great  powers.  And  it  seems 
to  me  like  attempting  to  roll  back  the  sun, 
and  to  shut  out  the  light  which  the  great 
developments  of  the  present  century  have 
afforded  us,  to  speak  of  intrusting  to  two 
legislative  chambers  powers  which  it  has 
lieen  found  absolutely  necessaiy  to  con- 
fine to  one.  Then  there  is  the  specious 
notion  that  the  ministry  must  necessarily 
represent  the  different  colonies. 

Mr.  Fvsu  :  Xo  point  was  made  of  it ! 

^Ir.  Gillies  :  Certainly ;  by  several 
si)eakers  I 

Sir  Thomas  McTlwraitii:  Nobody  made 
a  i)oint  of  it ! 

Sir  HENRY  PARKE3 :  I  am  willing 
to  defer  to  my  hon.  friend  in  almost 
fveiything;  but,  perhaps,  ho  will  allow  me 
to  judge  how  far  it  was  made  a  point,  and 
Jiow  far  it  was  not.  The  point  I  meant  is 
tie  contention  that  ministers  should  be  so 
selected,  and,  as  I  understand  it,  that  pro- 
\  iiiion  should  be  made  by  law,  that  they 
siiould  be  taken  from  each  of  the  colonies. 
That  is  utterly  inconsistent  with  parlia- 
mentary government  as  we  know  it.  Now, 
nhat  Las  been  the  couree  in  later  times,  m 
the  best  times  of  English  history,  in  the  for- 
liiation  of  a  ministry  ]  Hie  Queen,  or  in 
•I  colony,  the  Queen's  representative,  sends 
for  a  person  to  form  a  ministry.  Whom 
'iocs  she  send  for  ]  The  Sovereign  sends 
f'>rthe  person  who,  by  his  standing  in  politi- 
ul  life,  by  his  experience,  by  his  character, 
^  y  the  degree  in  which  he  is  trusted  by 
iiis  political  friends,  and  by  his  proved 
•opacity,  is  most  likely  to  secure  a  body 
<jf  capable  men  to  serve  the  Crown.  Ho 
iiavijig  accepted  this  task  is  absolutely  free 
to  make  what  choice  he  likes,  and  naturally 
lie  chooses  the  men  whom  experience  has 
^ught  him  are  most  likely  to  assist  him  in 
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a  capable  administration  of  affairs.  If  he 
were  compelled  to  take  three,  four,  or  five 
colleagues  of  whom  he  had  no  knowledge,  I 
can  only  say  that  no  man  of  high  spirit  and 
clear  discernment  of  his  duiieswould  accept 
the  oflSce.  It  would  be  impossible.  How 
could  the  administration  of  affairs  be  con- 
ducted under  our  form  of  government  unless 
it  was  conducted  by  men  who  each  in  the 
other  had  the  completest  confidence?  I 
am  quite  sure  that  no  single  man  amongst 
the  high  minded  men  who  are  the  leaders 
of  the  English  nation  would  undertake 
the  formation  of  a  ministry  subject  to  any 
restriction  of  that  kind  imposed  by  law, 
usage,  or  otherwise.  It  would  be  sim- 
ply impracticable.  Then  as  to  the  govern- 
ment being  responsible  to  both  houses, 
suppose  this  state  of  things  aro.se :  that 
the  senate  passed  a  resolution  of  want  of 
confidence,  and  suppose  the  house  of  re- 
presentatives met  it  by  a  vote  of  confi- 
dence, how  then  is  that  government  to  be 
responsible  %  I  think  that  the  more  we 
depart  from  the  broad  linos  of  the  English 
Constitution,  developed  as  it  has  been  dur- 
ing the  reign  of  the  present  Sovereign,  the 
more  certain  we  ai^  to  fall  into  sloughs  of 
despond — into  many  dangei*s.  With  re- 
gard to  the  construction  of  this  senate,  it 
is  proposed,  even  in  these  resolutions,  to 
give  to  the  colony  of  Western  Australia, 
with  its  45,000  people,  the  same  re- 
presentation that  is  given  to  New  South 
Wales  with  its  1,200,000.  Surely  that 
is  a  vast  concession,  and  that  is  given 
entirely  in  order  to  harmonise  those  in- 
congruities which  are  admitted,  which 
are  admitted  with  sympathy,  but  which 
must  exist  until  the  progres.s  of  time,  and 
the  progress  of  the  colony,  may  emanci- 
pate that  particular  colony  from  that 
region  of  incongruity.  I  should  not  object 
to  meeting  the  smaller  colonies,  especially 
Western  Austi-alia,  by  giving  her  for  a 
time  larger  representation  in  the  house  of 
representatives  ;  but  that  must  be  limite<l. 

Eighth  daij. 
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There  mnst  be  a  time  wben  lier  growth  will 
render  it  unnecessary.  But  prepared  as  I 
a*.n,  as  far  as  I  can,  to  make  some  anomaly 
ill  the  constitution  we  are  about  to  con- 
struct, merely  to  meet  the  case  of  Western 
Australia — anxious  as  I  am,  and  anxious 
as  I  believe  my  colleagues  all  are,  to  have 
the  young  colony  amongst  us — if  she  can- 
not see  her  way  to  join  us  without  calling  on 
Ub  to  make  sacrifices  inconsistent  with  our 
clear  duty,  unha[)py  as  it  may  be  felt,  it 
would  be  l>est  for  her  to  wait  for  a  time  to 
enter  the  federation.  But  I  trust  we  shsdl 
not  come  to  tliat.  I  trust  some  concession 
may  be  made  quite  consistent  with  our 
adherence  to  the  principles  which  ought  to 
l>ervade  our  work  by  which  she  can  join 
18.  I  am  aware  that  outside  these  walls, 
at  any  rate,  there  is  a  feeling  that  we  ought 
to  wait;  that  the  time  has  not  yet  come. 
I  can  only  repeat  what  I  have  said  in  other 
places,  and  what  I  have  uniformly  said, 
that  if  we  are  not  ripe  for  federation  now 
it  is  incumbent  upon  those  who  tell  us  so 
to  name  the  hour  and  day  when  we  shall  be 
ri[>e.  If  we  miss  this  particular  opportunity, 
every  year  that  rolls  over  us  will  make  the 
difficulties  greater ;  if  we  miss  this  oppor- 
tunity, every  experience  that  is  before  us 
will  abundantly  pix)ve  that  we  have  not 
risen  to  a  just  sense  of  the  magnitude  of  our 
duties.  These  difficultiesw^Iiich  our  separate 
existence  have  imposed  will  go  on  increas- 
ing. They  can  only  have  one  crop  of  fruit ; 
they  can  only  produce  antipathy,  disunion, 
aggression,  reprisal,  widespread  discontent, 
and,  if  they  are  suffered  to  go  on,  civil 
war.  That  is  a  prospect  which  no  man  of 
just  mind  can  contemplate — that  these  co- 
lonies, sprung  from  the  same  stock,  posses- 
sing the  same  great  inheritance  of  equal 
laws  and  all  the  riches  of  science  which  have 
been  achieved  and  stored  up  for  us  in  the 
mother  country — that  we,  side  by  side,  in- 
stead of  living  in  brotherhood  and  amity, 
should  live  in  constant  irritation  and  hos- 
tility. Either  we  must  join  hands,  or  we 
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must  hold  out  our  hands  in  defiance  of  each 
other.  In  the  very  natu  re  of  things,  we  can- 
not bo  divided  and  be  one.  In  the  very 
nature  of  things,  we  cannot  submit  to  causes 
of  irritation,  causes  of  infiiction,  causes 
of  dissatisfaction,  causes  of  exasperation, 
and  still  live  in  brotherhood.  It  is  only 
by  joining  hands  in  good  faith  as  the 
people  of  one  kindred ;  it  is  only  by  giving 
and  taking,  by  entertaining  compromise 
as  far  as  compromise  can  be  entertained 
without  deadly  injury  to  principle — it  is 
only  by  doing  that  we  can  hope  to  found 
this  union.  If  the  gentlemen  around  me 
are  actuated  by  an  earnest  desire  to  effect 
this  union  it  will  be  effected.  If  we  un- 
fortunately miss  this  great  occasion  and 
leave  the  work  undone,  it  will  be  done  in 
a  few  years  hence,  not  many  years,  and  it 
will  be  done  by  younger  hands,  who  will  gain 
the  great  credit  of  having  effected  this  bond 
of  union,  which  will  be  in  itself,  if  rightly 
effected,  of  more  value  than  any  other 
achievement  in  the  history  of  this  conti- 
nent. I  would  ask  hon.  gentlemen  when 
we  go  into  Committee  not  to  dwell  much 
upon  these  resolutions.  They  are  not 
worth  it  They  were  submitted,  as  gentle- 
men will  recollect,  in  order  to  raise  that 
most  instructive  debate  which  we  have 
listened  to.  They  have  answered  their 
purpose,  and  that  debate,  I  venture  to  pre- 
dict, will  form  a  notable  passage  in  the 
history  of  Australia;  and  whatever  be- 
comes of  the  present  immediate  move- 
ment, this  debate  will  have  effect  upon 
the  cause  of  federation  until  it  is  con- 
summated. But  I  would  suggest  that  tLe 
wisest  practical  course  for  us  to  take  will  be 
as  soon  as  possible  to  agree  upon  what 
may  be  called  the  vital  provisions  of  this  ^ 
bill — that  is,  the  provision  as  to  the  con- 
struction of  the  federal  parliament,  the 
provision  as  to  the  construction  of  the 
federal  executive,  the  provision  as  to  the 
representation  of  the  smaller  states,  ana 
such  other  provisions  as  involve  the  rigia 
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difficulties  between  the  different  delegates. 
If  we  can  once  agree  to  these  provisions  it 
appears  to  nie  that  a  committee  of  such 
men  as  we  have  amongst  us  could  frame  a 
macUnery  to  give  harmonious  effect  to 
them  im  fonr-and-twenty  hours,  and  our 
v.ork  would  be  dona  But  I  would  sug- 
g^t  as  a  practical  aim  that  we  try  in  open 
convention  to  agree  upon  those  which  I 
will  call  the  vital  provisions  of  this  bill.  I 
Lave  DO  time — and  1  do  not  think  it  is  very 
fitting  that  I  should  indulge  in  anything 
of  the  sort — I  have  no  time  to  talk  of  this 
(|uestion  of  republicanism  M'hich  has  been 
80  ungraciously  launched  amongst  ua  I 
want  to  know  where,  in  all  history,  you 
will  £nd  any  instance  where  a  people  have 
revolted  and  chosen  a  new  form  of  govern- 
ment when  tliey  were  conttnted  with  the 
old  form? 

Mr.  MuxRO :  And  had  no  grievance  ! 

Sir  HENRY  PAKKES:  The  very 
parent  of  the  erection  of  new  governments 
i^  somecause  of  grievance,  which  everybody 
feels.  We  feel  none  so  far  as  the  home 
Government  is  concerned.  And  have  we 
such  encouraging  examples  in  the  repub- 
lican forms  of  government  in  different 
parts  of  the  world  that  we  should  be 
seduced  from  that  of  our  own,  which  has 
'^tood  the  shocks  of  revolution  and  the 
social  earthquakes  of  the  last  fifty  years 
Jiiid  never  been  shaken  ?  Why,  so  beloved 
is  our  Sovereign  in  that  great  offshoot  of 
tlie  English  nation,  the  United  States, 
tbat  I  venture  to  say  if  Queen  Victoria, 
'V  any  possibility,  could  visit  the  United 
States,  she  would  receive  a  grander  and 
C'Ore  enthusiastic  reception  than  ever  was 
awarded  to  man  or  woman  before.  I  ven- 
ture to  say  that  amongst  the  potentates 
^f  the  world,  including  their  own  Presi- 
^^^ty  there  is  none  more  widely  respected, . 
niore  widely  revered  by  all  the  best  minds 
^f  the  great  American  commonwealth  than 
the  beloved  Queen  under  whom  we  live. 
^  go  further  than  that.     I  contend  that 


the  woman  who  sits  on  the  Englisli  throne, 
stripped  of  all  her  royal  robes  and  all  her 
royal  pendants,  is  no  common  woman  in 
the  administration  of  affairs ;  that  she  has 
disclosed  a  genius  for  govei-nment,  a  close 
attention  to  business,  and  a  keen  foresight 
which  have  never  been  equalled  by  any 
monarch  known  to  history  ;  and  that  she 
has,  above  all  things,  disclosed  an  amazing 
insight  in  her  dealings  with  every  consti- 
tutional difficulty  that  has  arisen.  Beyond 
this,  if  we  even  dwell  for  a  moment 
on  the  expenses  of  monarchy,  they  are 
nothing  to  the  waste  of  wealth  in  every 
presidential  election  in  the  United  States. 
The  'wealth  withdrawn  from  the  ordinary 
channels  of  trade  and  commerce,  and  with- 
drawn from  piivate  fortune  in  every  great 
contention  for  the  presidential  chair,  far 
exceeds  any  extravagance  that  may  be  sup- 
posed to  exist  in  supporting  the  monarchy 
of  England.  But  I  hold  this  as  a  principle  in 
human  affairs,  that  no  well  regulated  mind, 
no  mind  that  rises  to  the  exigencies  of  any 
occasion  when  that  occasion  presents  itself, 
will  ever  anticipate  what  is  in  the  far  future. 
If  a  time  should  come  when  it  would  he 
necessary  to  sever  the  connection  with  the 
mother  country  it  will  come,  as  it  came  in 
America,  in  spite  of  the  loyalty,  in  spite  of 
the  good  feeling  of  the  chief  men  of  the  time. 
It  will  not  come  to  meet  the  wild  ravings 
of  some  person  who  may  call  out  "  Re- 
publicanism,'' without  the  slightest  know- 
ledge of  what  he  is  talking  about.  Suffi- 
cient for  the  day  is  the  government  there- 
of. We  have  a  government  of  which 
we  ought  to  be  proud,  and  it  is  neither  the 
part  of  loyalty,  nor  is  it  yet  the  part  of 
common-sense  to  be  anticipating  something 
which  may  come  in  the  dim  future  when 
all  our  attention  is  occupied — necessarily 
occupied — with  that  which  we  possess, 
and  that  with  which  wo  are  satisfied.  I 
would  ask  the  hon.  gentlemen,  who  have, 
at  such  gi-eat  sacrifices,  come  here,  to  en- 
deavour to  take  the  course  which  shall 
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be  as  free  as  possible  from  all  collateral 
issues.  This  is  no  time  for  glowing  periods; 
it  is  no  time  for  rhetorical  flights  ;  but 
it  is  a  time  for  bard  and  steady  work 
in  trying  to  do  what  we  are  called  here 
to  do,  and  I  would  ask  hon.  members  to 
do  their  utmost,  by  a  calm  self-suppres- 
sion, by  a  close  attention  to  the  object 
which  has  brought  us  here,  by  mutual 
respect,  mutual  forbearance,  and  a  disposi- 
tion to  compromise  where  compromise  is 
possible,  to  assist  each  other  in  bringing 
about  this  great  work ;  and  I  would  say 
tliat  if  we  seize  the  occasion  and  succeed 
in  doing  the  work  we  shall  have,  not  now 
so  vividly  as  hereafter,  the  blessings  of  this 
and  succeeding  generations  on  what  we 
have  accomplished.  I  now  beg  to  move  : 
That  the  Convention  resolve  itself  mto  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  to  consider  the  resolutions 
in  detail. 

Question  resolved  in  the  affirmative. 

In  Committee : 

Mr.  McMillan  :  I  think  it  will  meet 
the  genei^l  convenience  of  hon.  members, 
and  it  will  be  most  in  keeping  with  their 
anticipation  of  the  course  of  business,  if 
we  simply  go  into  Committee  2^^o  /ormd, 
and  then  adjourn  until  Monday. 

Mr.  DiBBS  :  More  waste  of  time  ! 

Mr.  DEAKIN:  I  trust  that  there 
will  be  no  such  delay  as  must  occur  if 
the  suggestion  of  the  hon.  member,  Mr. 
McMillan,  is  accepted.  To  a  certain  ex- 
tent it  is  worthy  of  support,  tliat  is  to  say, 
if  it  were  proposed  that  the  Convention 
should  rise  now  until  half-past  2,  in  order 
that  in  the  meantime  we  might  have  the 
opportunity  of  considering  and  preparing 
any  amendments  which  it  might  be  thought 
necessary  to  make  on  these  resolutions. 
Their  discussion  will  certainly  employ  some 
days.  So  much  time  has  been  occupied, 
though  well  occupied,  already,  in  prelimin- 
ary discussion  that  the  sooner  we  really 
grasp  the  difficulties  before  us  the  sooner 
we  shall  have  some  tangible  result. 
[Sir  Henry  ParJces, 


Mr.  McMillan  :  My  reason  for  mov- 
ing the  motion  was  to  get  the  opinion  of 
hon.  delegates  on  the  subject  Some  are 
of  opinion  that  we  should  adjourn  unlil 
Monday,  but  if  it  is  the  desire  of  the  ma- 
jority that  we  should  not  do  so,  I  ffill 
withdraw  the  motion. 

Mr.  GILLIES  :  Following  the  advice 
of  my  hon.  colleague,  Mr.  Deakin,  I  would 
suggest,  sir,  that  you  should  intimate  that 
you  will  leave  the  chair  now  until  2  o'clock. 
We  shall  then  have  the  opportunity  of  a 
little  conversation,  and  if  it  should  l-e 
thought  desirable  when  we  meet  again  io 
adopt  the  motion  of  the  hon.  member,  Mr. 
McMillan,  we  could  adopt  it.  I  think- 
that  before  any  motion  of  the  kind  is  put 
before  the  Committee,  it  will  be  well  if 
we  have  a  little  conversation  among  om- 


Sir  JOHN  BRAY  :  I  should  like  tLo 
hon.  member,  Sir  Henry  Parkes— hecause 
it  seems  to  me  that  it  would  facilitate  busi- 
ness— to  postpone  the  consideration  of  tbe 
objects  of  federation  until  after  we  have 
considered  the  framing  of  a  federal  consti- 
tution. I  understood  from  his  speech  that 
it  was  our  first  duty  to  consider  the  fram- 
ing of  a  constitution,  and  as  the  objects,  of 
course,  are  not  very  fully  set  out  in  the 
resolutions,  it  may  be  desirable  to  postpone 
their  consideration.  I  simply  ask  the  hou. 
member  for  information. 

Sir  HENRY  PARKES  :  I  do  not  ad- 
mit that  the  objects  are  set  out  at  all.  The 
word  "provisions''  in  the  resolutions  ought 
to  be  "conditions."  I  wrote  it  "condi- 
tions," but  how  it  was  printed  "provi- 
sions" I  do  not  exactly  know.  I  onlj 
indicate  these  things  as  conditions  which 
must  exist — not  as  the  objects  of  a  fedenil 
government,  but  as  the  conditions  that 
must  be  established  as  necessary  to  its 
existence — a  wide  difference,  as  the  hon. 
member  will  see.  Then  it  must  be  home 
in  mind  that  I  do  not  offer  these  resola- 
tions  except  as  indicative  of  the  mind  d 
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the  delegates,  not  as  binding  on  any  one. 
For  that  reasoD,  I  have  in  my  address  just 
now  suggested  that  they  should  be  got  rid 
of  as  soon  as  possible,  so  that  we  may  get 
into  real  work;  but  I  think  there  is  suffi- 
cient in  them  to  indicate  whether,  for  ex- 
ample, we  want  a  parliament  or  a  con- 
gress. 

Mr.  MACROSSAN:  I  think  the  sug- 
gestion thrown  out  by  the  hon.  member, 
31  r.  Deakiu,  might  rery  well  be  accepted. 
There  is  a  good  deal  to  be  said  on  this  re- 
solution before  it  is  put  to  the  Committee, 
and  I  shall  be  quite  prepared  (o  go  on  and 
say  something  at  2  o'clock  if  you  will  ac- 
cept the  suggestion. 

Sir  Henry  Parkes  :  I  am  quite  pre- 
pared to  do  so ! 

Preamble  postponed. 

(1.)  That  the  powers  and  privileges  and  terri- 
torial rights  of  the  several  -existing  colonies 
&hall  remain  intact,  except  in  respect  to  such 
surrenders  as  may  be  agreed  upon  as  necessary 
and  incidental  to  the  power  and  authority  of 
the  National  Federal  Government. 

Mr.  MACROSSAN  :  I  think  that  if 
we  agree  to  this  resolution  without  discus- 
sion, we  shall  agree  to  far  more  than  we 
intend  to  agree  to.  I  presume  that,  when 
we  hare  discn&sed  these  resolutions  one  by 
one,  and  amended  them  in  whatever  form 
we  chose,  instructions  will  be  given  to  a 
committee  to  found  a  bill  which  will  be 
our  constitution  act  upon  the  resolutions 
as  agreed  to.  Therefore,  I  think  we  shall 
be  acting  a  little  too  hastily  if  we  allow  a 
resolution  of  this  kind  to  pass  without  full 
&nd  fair  discussion.  The  resol  ution  provides 
tliat  the  powers  and  privileges  and  territorial 
rights  of  the  several  existing  colonies  shall 
remain  intact — that  is,  that  the  federal  con- 
stitution shall  guarantee  the  present  powers 
and  privileges  of  the  legislatures  as  they 
exist  at  present.  I  do  not  quite  agree  with 
that.  Some  of  the  legislatures  have  powers 
and  privileges  which  will  be  rather  incon- 
sistent with  the  working  of  a  federal  con- 
stitution.  For  instance,  take  the  colony  of 


Queensland,  M-hich  I  am  here  to  repre- 
sent. It  has  a  nominee  upper  house.  One 
of  the  privileges  of  that  upper  house  is  that 
its  constitution  cannot  be  altered  unless 
with  the  consent  of  two-thiids  of  its  mem- 
bers, and  also  two-thirds  of  the  members 
of  the  Assembly.  I  do  not  tliink  we 
should  guarantee  that  in  the  constitution 
act.  I  believe  that  one  of  the  first  things 
whicli  the  different  legislatures  will  do 
after  a  federal  constitution  is  adopted  will 
be  to  change  their  present  constitutions, 
so  as  to  put  all  their  npper  houses  on  a 
more  liberal  basis,  and  bring  them  into 
thorough  accord  with  the  opinions  of  the 
people  in  the  same  way  as  are  the  senates 
of  the  different  states  of  America.  Hon. 
gentlemen  know  that  the  senates  of  the 
different  states  are  elected  on  a  universal 
suffrage  franchise.  The  only  difference  be- 
tween the  elections  of  senators  and  repre- 
sentatives of  the  different  states,  is  that  the 
electorate  for  the  senate  is  upon  a  broader 
basis,  that  is,  it  is  a  larger  electorate. 
Every  state  senate  is  elected  by  universal 
suffrage. 

Colonel  Smith  :  For  one  year  ! 

Mr.  MACROSSAN :  No  ;  for  different 
period.s — some  for  two,  three,  and  four 
years.  There  are  not  two  alike  as  to  the 
period ;  but  they  are  all  alike  as  to  the 
electoral  franchise.  I  believe,  as  I  said, 
that  one  of  the  first  acts  which  our  differ- 
ent legislatures — especially  the  legislature 
of  Queensland,  which  has  a  nominee  house, 
and  probably  the  legislature  of  this  colony 
also — will  be,  to  become  more  in  accord 
with  the  federal  constitution  act  itself. 
Therefore,  if  we  guarantee  this  privilege 
which  our  nominee  House  possesses,  wo 
shall  actually  have  to  break  the  federal 
compact.  Before  we 'can  admit  the  legis- 
lature of  that  colony  into  the  federal  com- 
pact, we  must  amend  it,  and  I  have  no  doubt 
that  there  will  be  some  great  difficulty  in 
the  way  of  amending  our  constitution  act 
after  we   have  adopted  it.     I  anticipate 
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that  ifc  will  not  be  so  easy  of  amendment 
as  man  J  hon.  members  would  wish  ifc  to 
bo.  I  myself  would  not  wish  it  to  be  too 
easy  of  amendment.  I  think  that  some  of 
our  present  constitutions  are  too  easily 
amended.  Then,  as  to  the  words  "  the 
territorial  rights  of  the  several  existing 
colonies  shall  remain  intact,"  of  course 
that  means  that  the  boundaries,  as  they 
exist  at  present,  are  to  be  guaranteed 
to  the  several  colonics  without  any  altera- 
tion whatever.  I  believed  when  I  saw 
this  that  this  was  put  in  to  allay  a  cer- 
tain suspicion  which  existed  in  the  minds 
of  the  people  of  New  South  Wales,  that 
some  of  its  neighbours  had  an  insidious 
intention  to  deprive  it  of  territory.  I 
do  not  think  that  any  such  intention  has 
ever  existed,  and  certainly  under  a  federal 
constitution,  with  free-trade  between  the 
different  colonies,  there  will  be  no  induce- 
ment for  any  colony  to  desire  any  exten- 
sion of  its  territory  at  the  expense  of  its 
neighbour.  I  am  quite  certain  that 
Queensland  never  has  had  any  such  inten- 
tion. But  this  will  preclude  the  people  of 
an  integral  portion  of  the  colony,  who 
think  that  it  is  time  for  it  to  assume  the 
character  of  an  independent  state,  from 
assuming  it  without,  as  I  said  before, 
breaking  the  federal  compact.  Instead  of 
guaranteeing  the  territorial  rights  as  they 
exist  at  present,  it  would  be  much  better 
if  we  adopt  a  clause  which  is  in  the 
Federal  Constitution  of  America,  namely, 
article  4,  section  3,  which  provides  : 

New  states  may  be  admitted  by  the  Congress 
into  this  union ;  but  no  new  state  shall  be  formed 
or  erected  within  the  jurisdiction  of  any  other 
state  ;  nor  any  state  be  fonncd  by  the  junction 
of  two  or  more  states,  or  parts  of  states,  without 
the  consent  of  the  legislatures  of  the  states  con- 
cerned, as  well  as  of  the  Congress. 

I  think  that  that  would  be  asufficient  guaran- 
tee against  any  attempt  to  take  away  the 
territory  belonging  to  any  state.  When  the 
legislature  of  the  state  is  consulted,  and 
gives  its  consent,  I  think  then  it  should  be 
[Mr.  Macrossan, 


allowed,  and  if  a  clause  of  that  descriptioo 
is  put  into  the  federal  constitution  bill, 
there  will  be  no  necessity  afterwards  to 
alter  the  bill,  but  to  carefully  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  that  law.  A  similar 
clause  also  exists  in  the  Constitutiim  Act 
of  Canada,  what  is  called  the  North  Ameri- 
can Constitution  Act  of  1867.  Therefore 
I  think  that  we  should  amend  this  resola- 
tion  or  reject  ifc  entirely,  with  the  under- 
standing tliat  the  framers  of  the  constita- 
tion  act  will  bear  in  mind  that  clause 
which  I  have  just  read,  and  also  bear  in 
mind  that  the  present  powers  and  privi- 
leges of  the  different  legislatures  should 
not  be  guaranteed  to  them  as  they  exist 
at  present.  Then  we  come  to  the  words, 
"  except  in  respect  to  such  surrenders  as 
may  be  agreed  upon,"  What  surrenders 
luive  we  agreed  upon  1  Have  we  agreed 
at  present  to  make  any  surrender  1 

Mf.  Deakin  :  Hereafter  agreed  upon  I 

Mr.  M ACROSSAN  :  Passiug  this  over 
without  discussing  it,  hon.  members  will 
see  at  once  it  is  absurd,  for  we  mast  Brst 
agree  as  to  what  surrenders  we  are  going  to 
make  to  the  fedei-al  authority,  before  we 
can  make  it  a  working  authority.  I  do  not 
know  what  is  the  meaning  of  those  words. 

Sir  Samuel  Griffith  :  Now  agreed  upon 
— agreed  upon  in  the  constitution  1 

Mr.  MACROSSAN  :  We  have  to  give 
instructions  to  the  framers  of  the  constitu- 
tion act.  The  framers  of  the  constitution 
act  will  not  know  what  to  put  into  it  un- 
less they  get  instructions  from  us — unless 
they  get  some  idea  of  what  our  intentions 
are.  Therefore,  I  say  we  ought  to  agree 
first  of  all  on  what  we  are  going  to  sur- 
render to  the  federal  authority.  When 
that  is  done,  the  rest  will  be  plain  sailing 
so  far  as  this  clause  is  concerned. 

Mr.  Gillies  :  May  I  be  permitted  to  ask 
the  hon.  member,  are  we  to  understand 
that  he  desires  to  say  that  the  powers  of 
the  local  legislatures  are  to  be  interfered 
with  by  the  federal  constitution  act  ? 
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Mr.  MACROSSAN  :  I  do  not  say  any 
such  thing ;  but  I  say  that  the  powers  of  the 
present  constitutions,  as  they  exist,  should 
not  be  guaranteed  in  the  federal  compact. 

Mr.  GILLIES :  I  l>elieve  that  there  is 
no  hon.  member  of  this  Convention  who 
has  any  idea  of  interfering  in  any  way 
with  the  constitution  of  the  various  legis- 
latures in  the  various  colonies ;  in  fact,  I 
always  understood  that  what  this  meant 
was  that  their  powers  were  to  remain  as 
they  are  now — powers  to  change  or  to 
retain  their  constitutions  as  they  now 
are — but  that  the  federal  constitution  shall 
contain  no  clause  whatever  that  will  in  the 
sbghtest  degree  interfere  with  the  rights, 
powers,  and  privileges  of  the  local  legisla- 
tures, whatever  they  are. 

Sir  GEORGE  GREY  :  Here  stands  one 
hon.  member  who  says  that  he  believes 
that  the  new  federal  constitution  ought  to 
interfere  with  the  powers  of  the  states,  and 
that  we  ought  to  frame  a  truly  federal  con- 
stitution suited  alike  to  the  states  and  to 
the  general  government.  That  is  the  very 
essence  of  every  constitution  act.  If  the 
hon.  member  will  refer  to  the  various  con- 
stitution acts  he  will  find  that  the  constitu- 
tions of  all  the  states  are  settled  by  them, 
and  the  constitution  of  the  general  govern- 
ment likewise.  There  is  a  peculiar  neces- 
sity for  doing  that  here.  I  believe  that 
there  is  no  single  state  in  Australasia  which 
has  framed  its  own  constitution,  or  which 
has  even  been  fully  heard  as  to  the  way  in 
which  its  constitution  was  to  be  formed. 

Mr.  Playford  :  Yes — South  Australia  ! 

Mr.  MuxRO  :  We  amended  them  all ! 

Mr.  Gillies  :  They  drafted  them  origin- 
ally ! 

Sir  GEORGE  GREY  :  How  can  there 
be  any  fair  amendment  in  those  states  in 
which  there  are  nominated  upper  houses 
— in  which  any  measure  originated  in  the 
lower  house  for  that  purpose  has  to  ob- 
tain the  sanction  of  the  upper  house  1 
Hon.  gentlemen  will  see  that  there  is  no 


freedom  whatever  under  a  constitution  of 
that  kind.  I  believe  that  the  very  essence 
of  a  federal  constitution  should  be  such  as 
was  given  to  New  Zealand — that  is,  that 
we  should  recommend  that  there  should 
be  an  elected  head  of  the  colony — call 
him  lieutenant-governor,  superintendent,  or 
whatever  you  please— and  that  thereshould 
be  two  elective  houses — an  elected  upper 
house  and  an  elected  lower  house — and  that 
we  should  say  nothing  more  than  that,  and 
let  that  body  meet  and  let  them  frame  the 
constitution  for  the  colony — that  is,  in  its 
minor  details.  In  New  Zealand  some  pro- 
vinces had  responsible  governments,  others 
adopted  the  plan  of  the  United  States ;  slight 
diflTerences  in  their  government  and  various 
forms  of  government  were  allowed  as  the 
people  pleased  to  choose,  and  that  produced 
most  perfect  satisfaction.  Naturally  I  feel 
a  desire  that  the  constitution  should  be 
such  that  New  Zealand  might  come  into 
the  fedei-ation,  possibly — that  a  loop-hole 
should  be  left  when  the  whole  question  is 
thoroughly  understood — and  I  say  that 
New  Zealand  should,  if  it  did  come  under 
such  a  constitution,  know  that  it  could  get 
rid  of  its  nominated  upper  house. 

Mr.  Playford  :  What  has  that  to  do 
with  it  ? 

Sir  GEORGE  GREY  :  All  I  ask  is  that 
we  should  leave  a  fair  opportunity  to  the 
people  to  choose  their  form  of  government, 
in  what  is  really  a  form  of  local  self-govern- 
ment of  the  highest  kind.  If  they  are  al- 
lowed to  choose  their  form  of  government  I 
maintain  that  they  will  establish  as  perfect 
a  form  of  local  self-government  in  every  in* 
stance  as  could  possibly  be  obtained,  and 
this  clause  which  enacts  that  all  these 
states  or  provinces  are  to  keep  the  same 
form  of  government  which  they  have  now, 
is,  in  the  case  of  those  which  are  under  a 
nominated  upper  house,  to  decree  that  they, 
perhaps,  for  a  century  shall  go  on  without 
getting  rid  of  that  nominee  upper  house. 
You  cannot  believe  that  a  nominee  body  is 
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likely  to  destroy  itself.  That  would  be  their 
only  hope  of  getting  rid  of  a  nominated  legis- 
Ititure.  If,  as  the  New  Zealand  Constitution 
was  formed,  if,  as  the  Canadian  Constitu- 
tion was  formed,  you  began  at  the  begin- 
ning, that  is,  with  states,  and  gave  states  a 
perfectly  free  form  of  government,  such  as 
would  instil  into  the  minds  of  the  people 
right  notions  regarding  legislation,  and 
leave  them  to  carefully  watch  everything 
done  by  the  persons  they  themselves  have 
sent  to  the  legislature,  you  would  educate 
the  whole  class  of  men  in  the  country  and 
would  attach  them  to  their  government 
through  a  sense  of  self-interest  They 
would  become  fond  of  the  constitution 
under  which  they  live ;  they  would  study 
its  details,  and  I  say  you  would  raise  a 
nation  to  the  highest  possible  degree  to 
which  men  could  attain.  That  worked 
well  in  New  Zealand  for  twenty  years,  and 
I  think  a  fair  trial  should  be  given  to  it 
here.  I  do  believe  in  my  heart  that  if 
this  great  assembly  should  lend  itself  to 
impose  for  a  long  period  a  form  of  con- 
stitution on  the  different  colonies  which 
they  can  have  no  hope  of  getting  rid  of  if 
they  dislike  it,  they  will  neglect  an  oppor- 
tunity of  doing  a  great  amount  of  good, 
they  will  throw  away  one  of  the  greatest 
chances  a  young  nation  has  ever  had  of 
getting  at  once  into  a  position  of  full 
freedom,  and  I  believe  there  is  not  a  mem- 
ber of  this  Convention  who  will  not  live 
to  regret  that  ho  did  not  obtain  for  his 
country  the  great  advantages  which  it  is 
now  in  his  power  to  gain  for  it. 

JSIr.  PLA.YFORD  :  It  appears  to  me 
that  if  we  attempt  to  make  constitutions 
for  all  the  Australian  colonies  we  shall  be 
going  outside  our  functions.  I  do  not  un- 
derstand that  we  were  sent  here  to  draw 
constitutions  for  the  various  Australian 
colonies ;  and  I  can  assure  the  hon.  mem- 
ber. Sir  George  Grey,  that,  as  far  as  the 
Constitution  of  South  Australia  is  con- 
cerned, we  drew  it  ourselves,  and  if  we  are 
[Sir  George  Grey. 


not  perfectly  satisfied  with  it,  we  Lave  tho 
power,  under  certain  restrictions,  to  amend 
it  ourselves.  We  do  not  want  the  assist- 
ance of  this  or  any  other  body  in  amend- 
ing our  Constitution,  and  I  believe  it  Is 
the  same  with  reganl  to  the  various  other 
colonies.  With  reference  to  the  particu- 
lar proposition  that  we  are  considering,  1 
look  upon  it  as  only  declaratory  on  our 
part  as  to  what  shall  be  the  principle  on 
which  the  drafting  of  the  bill  shall  pro- 
ceed. When  we  firet  met  in  Melbourne 
two  forms  of  constitution  were  promul- 
gated, one  based  on  the  Canadian  Oonstitn- 
tion,  and  the  other  not  so  based.  The  first 
idea  was  to  have  a  constitution  in  which 
the  powers  of  the  local  legislatures  were 
strictly  defined,  the  residuum  of  power  to 
rest  entirely  with  the  federal  government. 
At  that  time  I  objected  to  that,  and 
pointed  out  that  we  should  most  strictly 
define  and  limit  the  powers  of  the  central 
government,  and  leave  all  other  powers 
not  so  defined  to  the  local  legishiturcs. 
This  is  all  that  the  proposal  declares ;  That 
the  draftsman  shall  lay  down  all  such 
powers  as  are  necessary  for  the  proper  con- 
duct of  the  federal  government,  and  not 
interfere  in  the  slightest  degree  with  any 
other  powers  of  the  local  legislatures.  We 
do  not  pretend  to  guarantee  either  that  the 
nominee  upper  house  shall  or  shall  not  con- 
tinue. We  guarantee  nothing.  We  leave 
the  states  with  the  powers  and  privileges  to 
alter  their  constitutions  as  they  deem  fit. 
We  do  not  go  beyond  that.  This  is  merely 
a  declaratory  clause,  declaring  what  our 
intention  is — that  we  do  not  intend  to 
give  the  residue  of  power  to  the  central 
authority,  but  to  leave  that  in  the  state. 
That  is  the  position  we  lay  down  hero. 
Originally,  it  was  not  intended  by  Sir 
Henry  Farkes  to  put  that  in  the  resolu- 
tions ;  but  it  was  thought  better  that  it 
should  appear  in  the  resolutions  to  allay  any 
jealousy  on  the  part  of  the  local  authori- 
ties lest  they  might  think  that  the  federal 
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goveminent  was  going  to  grasp  too  much 
i  «o  wer.  Under  the  ci  rcu  instances,  the  clause 
may  well  pass. 

Sir  JOHN  DOWNER:  What  this 
clause  provides  is  that  the  powers  and 
f  ririleges  of  the  parliaments  of  the  exist- 
ing colonies  shall  remain  intact.  The 
powers  and  privileges  of  the  states,  .imongst 
which  is  that  of  changing  their  constitu- 
tions if  thej  please,  are  to  remain  as  they 
are  now,  except  so  far  as  they  are  sub- 
t  looted  from  by  the  specific  powers  given 
to  the  federal  parliament.  I  cannot  con- 
ceive anything  more  clearly  expressed,  or 
more  conapletely  misunderstood  by  some 
hon.  members.  As  to  the  second  part  of 
the  hon.  member,  Mr.  Macrossan's  objec* 
tion  as  to  territorial  rights,  I  am  disposed 
to  agree  with  him  that  the  matter  might 
have  been  better  expressed  here.  It  would 
have  beexi  better  if  these  words  *  *  territorial 
n'ghts "  had  not  been  inserted  at  all,  but 
that  there  should  have  been  another  sub- 
division, providing  that  the  territory  of 
lio  colony  should  be  interfered  with  with- 
out the  consent  of  the  legislature  of  that 
colony. 

Mr.  Platford  :  It  is  understood  ! 
8ir  JOHN  DOWNER  :  Of  course ;  but 
it  would  have  been  well  if  it  had  been  pro- 
vided for  more  particularly.  From  state- 
ments which  have  appeared  in  the  public 
press  it  seems  to  have  been  thought  in 
New  South  Wales  that  one  great  object 
of  this  Convention  was  in  some  insidious 
way  to  give  power  to  the  federal  govern- 
ment to  interfere  with  territorial  rights 
without  consulting  the  particular  state. 
Of  course  I  believe  it  will  be  most  ex- 
pressly provided  for  in  the  bill;  and  I  think 
tliat  these  general  words  simply  direct  at- 
tention to  the  matter  to  lay  the  founda- 
tion for  a  bill  which  will  be  based  on  the 
understanding  which  we  all  have  on  the 
subject,  and  which  will  be  fairly  carried 
out  by  the  words  as  they  are  here.  Cer- 
tainly we  are  not  here  to  make  constitu- 


tions for  the  different  colonies,  but  to  pre- 
serve the  constitutions  of  all  the  colonies, 
except  so  far  as  we  think  it  necessary  to 
take  from  their  powers  those  which  are  to 
bo  expressly  defined  and  v/hich  can  be 
most  beneficially  exercised  by  the  fetleral 
legislature. 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH  :  It  is  un- 
fortunate  that  we  should  have  to  discuss 
this  resolution  in  the  absence  of  Sir  Henry 
Farkes,  who  I  regret  is  unable  to  be  here. 
I  understand  the  resolution  as  it  is  under- 
stood by  the  hon.  members,  Mr.  Flay  ford 
and  Sir  John  Downer,  and  I  do  not  share 
the  apprehensions  which  the  hon.  member, 
Mr.  Macrossan,  feels  as  to  the  words  of  the 
resolution.  I  understand  that  what  is  meant 
is  that  the  constitutions  and  powers  of  the 
states  arc  not  to  be  interfered  with,  except 
as  regards  certain  powers  which  cannot  be  ex- 
ercised by  a  state  pari  lament,  and  which  must 
be  given  to  the  federal  parliament,  and  that 
these  are  to  be  defined  in  the  constitution 
that  is  to  be  framed.  I  do  not  see  reason  for 
any  apprehension  as  to  interference  with 
the  constitution  of  the  states,  or  with  terri- 
torial rights.  The  hon.  member,  Mr.  Mac- 
rossan, takes  a  great  interest,  as  I  do,  in  the 
question  which  has  been  agitated,  for  the 
separation  of  Queensland,  although  we  do 
not  take  the  same  view.  I  apprehend  that 
if  the  federal  parliament  is  to  exercise  the 
functions  which  it  ought  it  will  have  to 
determine  whether  there  shall  be  separa- 
tion, and  on  what  terms  the  new  states 
shall  be  admitted  to  the  federal  union. 
That  is  one  of  the  necessaiy  powers  of  a 
national  federal  government.  I  interpret 
the  resolution  in  that  sense.  I  quite  agree 
that  the  Farliament  of  Queensland,  or  of 
any  other  colony  affected,  ought  also  to 
concur.  But  I  am  quite  sure  that  the  hon. 
member,  Sir  Henry  Farkes,  will  be  quite 
willing  to  agree  to  any  modification  of 
these  words  in  order  to  make  that  more 
clear.  I  can  assure  my  hon.  friend,  Mr. 
Macrossan,  that  I  entirely  agree  with  him 
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in  all  lie  said,  and  holding  those  views,  I 
think  we  are  quite  safe  in  accepting  the 
resolution  as  it  is  framed. 

Sir  PATRICK  JENNINGS :  I  must 
confess  that  I  was  a  little  surprised  at 
the  observations  of  my  hon.  friend,  Mr. 
Macrossan.  I  do  not  think  it  is  our  pro- 
vince here  to  say  that  none  of  the  states 
of  Australia  shall  in  any  way  alter  their 
present  constitutions.  I  do  not  see  why, 
if  any  particular  colony  choose  to  have  a 
nominated  upper  house,  they  should  not  be 
allowed  to  have  it.  They  may  go  further 
and  have  only  one  house  as  far  as  we  are 
concerned.  The  resolution  is  only  a  decla- 
ratory introduction  to  the  subject  with  which 
we  are  to  deal.  We  wish  to  declare  that  we 
have  no  intention  and  no  desire  to  interfere 
with  the  powers,  the  privileges,  or  the  terri- 
torial i-ights  of  the  several  colonies  ;  that 
they  shall  remain  intact.  The  colonies 
framed  their  constitution  acts,  they  can 
alter  them  in  the  way  provided  for  therein, 
and  I  have  no  doubt  it  will  be  in  the  power 
of  the  different  states  to  make  changes  in 
their  constitutions  or  to  remain  as  they 
are  just  as  they  choose.  That  will  not 
affect  the  federal  power  in  any  way,  and  I 
am  glad  to  find  that  tliere  is  an  express 
desire  on  the  part  of  the  delegates  from 
the  other  colonies  to  impi'ess  on  the  minds 
of  the  people  of  this  colony  that  any  sus- 
picions of  an  intention  to  interfere  with 
the  territorial  limits  of  New  South  Wales 
are  repudiated  by  the  whole  of  those  dele- 
gates. What  powers,  what  surrenders 
may  be  incidental  will  be,-  perhaps,  a  thing 
difficult  to  define.  But  they  must  be  inci- 
dental to  the  necessary  powers  of  the  fede- 
ral parliament. 

Mr.  Kingston  :  They  must  be  defined 
in  the  long  run ! 

Sir  PATRICK  JENNINGS  :  Perhaps 
this  is  an  appropriate  time  to  frame  the 
definitions. 

Mr.  Kingston  :  No;  in  the  constitution 
bill! 

[Sir  Samuel  Griffith, 


Sir  PATRICK  JENNINGS:  We  know 
that  certain  surrenders  must  be  made. 
We  are  also  told  that  the  powers  and  pri- 
vileges and  territorial  rights  of  the  differ- 
ent colonics  shall  remain  intact.  There- 
fore it  will  be  quite  proper  for  the  Con- 
vention to  clothe  the  fetleral  parliament 
with  all  those  powers  and  privileges  which 
are  absolutely  essential  to  federal  goveni* 
ment.  The  federal  power  mast  be  strong?, 
it  must  be  respected,  it  must  have  suffi- 
cient life,  and  must  be  worthy  of  the  work 
that  we  want  to  accomplish.  I  am  quite 
sure  that  all  the  powers  that  will  be  needed 
by  the  central  government  will  be  freely 
surrendered.  I  therefore  am  inclined  co 
regard  the  resolution  as  an  instruction  to 
the  framers  of  the  constitution  bill ;  and  I 
think  it  should  remain  as  it  is,  unless  it 
be  desired  that  some  hint  as  to  the  nature 
of  the  surrenders  should  be  given. 

Sir  GEORGE  GREY :  I  should  wish 
to  remind  the  Committee  that  we  are  not 
here  to  form  a  federal  parliament,  but  that 
we  are  here  to  foim  a  federal  constitutioo. 
I  felt  most  grateful  to  the  Premier  of 
South  Australia  for  the  assistance  which 
he  afibrded  me.  The  hon.  member  stated, 
and  I  saw  a  look  of  satisfaction  on  \m 
countenance,  that  South  Australia  was 
allowed  to  draw  its  own  Constitution,  and 
that  it  had  not  a  nominated  upper  house. 
I  envied  him,  and  I  felt  that  surely  he 
would  help  other  parts  of  Australasia  to 
obtain  so  great  a  blessing  as  South  Aus- 
tralia has  obtained  for  herself. 

Mr.  Playpord  :  I  think  democracy  would 
get  on  just  as  well  with  a  nominated  upper 
house,  and  sometimes  better  ! 

Sir  GEORGE  GREY :  The  answer  to 
that  is,  that  I  have  not  proposed  to  force 
any  kind  of  council  upon  the  states ;  but 
what  I  propose  is  this :  that  a  state,  hav- 
ing obtained  the  freedom  to  elect  its  legis- 
lature, the  upper  house  being  elected  simply 
upon  a  different  franchise  from  the  repre- 
sentative house,  tliat  is,  a  franchise  of  the 
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whole  state — ^I  suppose  we  shall  grant  that 
— it  shall  then  be  left  to  that  free  legisla- 
ture to  determine  what  form  of  goTeniment 
it  will  have.     There  would  be  notliing  to 
prevent  them,  the  people  of  any  state,  from 
maintaining  their  beloved  upper  house,  if 
they  thought  fit.     I  would  not  shut  them 
off  from  a  blessing  of  that  kind  if  they  de- 
sired it ;  but  when  we  know  that  this  Con- 
vention has  the  power  of  giving  to  all  Aus- 
tralia so  great  and  magnificent  a  gift  as  it 
can  bestow  upon  it — that  is,  that  each  state 

should  choose  its  own  legislature 

Mr.  MuNRO  :  We  all  have  that  now  ! 
Sir  GEORGE  GREY:  Is  it  freedom 
that  we  should  be  at  the  mercy  of  a  nomi- 
nated upper  house,  and  that  without  the 
consent  of  that  nominated  upper  house  we 
cannot  change  it  into  an  elective  one? 
For  how  many  years  may  we  have  to 
straggle  before  we  can  get  a  benefit  of 
that  kind  1  For,  remember,  every  federal 
constitution  has  been  drawn  with  a  disr 
tinct  declaration  as  to  the  powers  of  the 
state&  That  is  the  meaning  of  a  federal 
constitution.  I  ask  you  to  put  that  into 
your  bill,  not  by  a  few  words  saying  that 
there  shall  be  no  interference  whatever, 
and  leading  people  to  believe  that  perhaps 
all  have  an  equal  constitution,  with  equal 
rights  and  with  equal  privileges,  and  yet 
absolutely  condemning  several  of  the  states 
to  continue  for  a  series  of  years  to  have  a 
legislature  which  is  not  the  legislature  of 
freedom.  For  a  nomioated  upper  hou&e 
is  even  worse  than  a  house  of  peers.  It  is 
different  in  its  composition,  it  is  differ- 
ent in  its  character,  and  I  say  no  state 
can  really  be  free  which  is  governed  by  a 
nominated  upper  house,  and  can  make  no 
laws  which  that  nominated  upper  house 
does  not  agree  to.  Why  should  a  few  men 
possess  such  a  power  over  their  fellow-men 
as  to  say,  "However  you  long  for  a  certain 
law,  however  you  wish  a  change  to  be 
made,  no  such  law  shall  be  made,  no  such 
change  shall  be  effected"  1     How  long  are 


a  people  free  when  they  cannot  make  such 
laws  as  they  like  without  the  consent  of  a 
body  composed  of  men  chosen,  not  because 
they  possess  any  special  qualifications,  but 
simply  because  of  ministerial  friendship,  or 
because  they  have  supported  certain  views? 
In  all  other  cases  of  framing  a  federal 
constitution  the  constitutions  of  the  states 
have  been  considered,  and  I  say  it  is  our 
bounden  duty  to  follow  that  example,  and 
to  give  the  greatest  amount  of  freedom  we 
can  to  our  fellow-men.  All  we  can  justly 
give,  all  they  merit  or  deserve,  we  ought 
to  bestow  upon  them.  To  tell  us  that  we 
should  not  come  in  and  join  this  great 
federal  body  without  agreeing  to  continue 
with  a  nominated  upper  house  is,  I  think, 
imposing  upon  us  a  burden  which  we  can- 
not be  expected  to  undertake ;  and  I  be- 
lieve it  is  not  just  to  the  people  of  any 
one  of  the  colonies,  when  we  require  to 
make  a  federal  constitution,  not  to  give 
them  the  freest,  the  most  liberal  oonstitu* 
tion  that  we  can.  There  are  no  words  in 
the  resolution  to  justify  us  in  saying  that 
we  have  only  to  create  a  federal  parlia- 
ment That  is  directly  contrary  to  the  fact 
We  are  here  to  create  a  federal  constitu-* 
tion,  and  all  I  ask  is  to  give  to  the  states 
the  power  of  framing  their  own  form  of 
government. 

Mr.  Kingston  :  They  have  it ! 

Sir  GEORGE  GREY  :  How  have  they 
it  ?  Have  they  it  with  a  nominated  upper 
house  ?    Not  at  all. 

Mr.  Clark  :  Swamp  them  1 

Sir  GEORGE  GREY  :  We  might  have 
to  struggle  with  them  for  years;  every 
one  knows  that  that  is  the  case.  It  is  our 
duty  as  statesmen  to  sketch  out  a  liberal 
federal  constitution  applicable  to  all  the 
states.  If  you  intend  to  preserve  a 
nominee  upper  house  in  some  of  the  colo- 
nies, place  the  provision  in  your  bill  fairly; 
that  is  the  proper  way. 

Sir  Patrick  Jennings  :  It  is  proposed 
to  leave  things  as  they  are  ! 
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Sir  GEORGE  GEEY  :  If  you  want  to 
make  a  federal  constitution,  it  should  be 
a  constitution  adapted  to  every  state,  and 
the  power  of  alteration  should  be  given. 

Sir  Patrick  Jennings:  We  have  tlie 
power  of  alteration  ! 

Sir  GEORGE  GREY:  Not  by  the 
people. 

Sir  Patrick  Jennings  :  Yes ;  in  each 
state  ! 

Sir  GEORGE  GREY:  Yes;  but  not 
by  the  people. 

Sir  Patrick  Jennings  :  If  the  people 
desire  a  nominee  upper  house,  why  should 
they  not  have  it  1 

Sir  GEORGE  GREY  :  We  must  make 
allowance  for  human  infirmity.  Is  it  pos- 
sible that  the  claims  of  friendship  can  be 
neglected  ?  Is  it  possible  that  family 
claims  can  be  altogether  overlooked  1  Is 
it  possible  that  the  claims  of  colleagues 
who  have  helped  one  for  yeara  can  be 
overlooked?  Could  not  the  government 
of  the  day  put  into  a  nominated  legislative 
council  an  old  man  like  myself,  simply 
to  get  rid  of  him?  We  know  perfectly 
well  that  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  have 
a  fairly  nominated  upper  house.  Has 
England  ever  had  a  fairly  nominated  house 
of  peers  ?  Have  not  the  nominations  to 
that  chamber  been  made  chiefly  through 
friendship  and  interest?  In  very  few 
cases  indeed  have  peers  been  nominated 
On  account  of  their  great  qualities. 

Mr.  Gordon  :  Mostly  on  account  of 
money  ! 

Mr.  Munro  :  Nearly  all  arc  peers  by 
birth  ! 

Mr.  Deakin  :  Birth  and  breweries  ! 

Sir  GEORGE  GREY :  Money,  I  ad- 
mit, has  been  a  great  factor,  and  so  it  will 
l3e  in  the  case  of  nominated  upper  houses  in 
Australia.  All  that  I  say  is  that  now,  when 
we  have  this  great,  this  mighty  power  of 
making  a  really  federal  constitution,  why 
should  we  not  go  as  far  as  the  colony  of 
New  Zealand  went,  and  give  to  each  state 
[Sir  George  Grey. 


the  complete  power  to  choose  their  own 
legislature  ?  If  they  desire  to  pass  a  law 
providing  for  a  nominated  upper  house, 
give  them  the  pow^er  to  do  so.  I  ask  you, 
having  it  in  your  power  to  give  so  great  a 
gift,  not  to  close  your  hand  and  keep  it. 
The  people  of  this  young  country  are 
about  to  spring  into  national  life,  and  now 
is  the  time  to  give  them  this  power,  to  en- 
courage them  to  do  their  duty,  and  to 
open  up  all  the  avenues  of  public  life 
upon  fair  and  just  principles.  We  are  re- 
quired to  frame  a  federal  constitution  for 
these  colonies,  and  if  hon.  members  de- 
termine to  form  only  a  federal  parliament, 
let  them  at  least  have  the  candour  to  admit 
that  they  are  not  fulfilling  their  instruc- 
tions, although  they  are  doing  that  which 
they  think  will  be  for  the  best. 

Mr.  MUNRO :  I  confess  that  although 
I  followed  the  last  speaker  as  closely  as  I 
could,  I  do  not  even  now  understand  what 
he  wants. 

Mr.  Fysh  :  We  understand  what  he 
wants ;  but  the  question  is  how  we  arc  to 
give  it ! 

Mr.  MUISRO:  As  I  understand  the 
hon.  member,  he  desires  that  this  Conven- 
tion shall  give  to  the  local  governments  of 
these  colonies  the  same  powers  as  were 
given  to  them  by  the  British  Parliament 
originally  in  their  constitutions.  If  that  is 
what  the  hon.  gentleman  means,  I  do  not 
think  we  have  the  power  to  do  so.  All 
that  we  are  asked  to  do  is  to  draft  a  con- 
stitution for  a  federal  government  I  am 
afraid  the  lion,  member  misunderstands 
the  real  position  of  the  Constitution  of  these 
colonies.  In  the  original  constitutions  of 
the  various  colonies,  as  far  as  I  know — 
and  I  am  certain  that  it  was  the  case 
in  Victoria  —  provision  was  made  for 
an  alteration  of  the  Constitution  by  the 
consent  of  a  certain  majority.  And  "we 
have,  in  course  of  time,  altered  our  Con- 
stitution now  and  again  until  we  have  the 
Constitution  we  want.    Vciy  well.    What 
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more  can  be  asked  when  each  of  the  par- 
liameuts  has  the  power  witliin  itself  to 
frame  a  constitution  as  it  thinks  proper  ? 
If  Victoria  sajs,  "  We  prefer  a  constitu- 
tion with  an  elective  upper  chamber,*'  and 
if  New  South  Wales  sajs,  "A  constitution 
with  a  nominee  cliamber  suits  us  better," 
it  is  not  for  Victoria  to  say  to  New  South 
Wales,  "  You  are  wrong,*'  or  vice  versd. 
Each  colony  must  be  allowed  independent 
action  in  that  respect  The  legislatures  of 
the  different  colonies  have  done  that  which 
they  thought  best,  and  surely  this  body  is 
not  now  to  say  to  New  South  Wales  and 
Victoria,  "  You  have  had  power  all  along 
to  frame  your  Constitution,  we  do  not  be 
lieve  in  it,  and  we  want  to  give  you  some- 
thing new." 

Mr.  f  ITZGERALD :  To  force  something 
new  upon  us  I 

Mr.  MXJNRO  :  The  legislature  in  each 
colony  has  power  in  itself,  some  by  a  bare 
majority,  and  some  by  a  two-thirds  ma- 
jority, without  reference  to  the  British 
Parliament,  or  any  one  else,  to  alter  its 
constitution. 

T)r.  CocKBURX  :  How  can  a  nominee 
upper  house  alter  its  constitution] 

Mr,  MUNRO :  A  nominee  upper  house 
can  alter  its  constitution  if  there  be  a 
majority  in  favour  of  it. 

Dr.  CocKBURN  :  Hear,  hear  !  If  a  ma- 
jority of  the  nominees  are  in  favour  of  it ! 

Mr.  MUNRO  :  I  venture  to  say  that  it 
would  be  much  easier  to  ^et  a  majority  in 
a  nominee  upper  house  than  in  an  elective 
upper  house  in  favour  of  the  will  of  the 
government  of  the  day. 

Mr.  Barton  :  Six  times  as  easy  I 

Sir  Patrick  Jennings  :  That  is  what 
Sir  Graham  Berry  thought ! 

Mr.  MUNRO  :  He  did,  certainly,  and 
I  did  not  agree  with  him.  Suppose  the 
people  of  New  South  Wales  are  anxious  to 
alter  the  constitution  of  the  Upper  House, 
they  would  have  to  agitate  in  the  first 
instance,   and   if  it  were   found   that    a 


majority  were  in  favour  of  it,  a  nominee 
majority  equally  in  favour  of  it  would 
soon  be  forthcoming  at  the  will  of  the  go- 
vernment of  the  day. 

Dr.  CocKBURN  :  Suppose  the  number  of 
the  nominee  chamber  were  limited  1 

Mr.  MUNRO  :  I  do  not  know  of  any 
case  in  which  the  number  of  members  of 
the  Legislative  Council  is  limited. 

Dr.  CocKBURN  :  It  is  limited  in  Western 
Australia ! 

Mr.  MUNRO  :  That  is  a  young  colony, 
and  Western  Australia,  like  the  rest  of 
us,  will  have  to  fight  for  its  constitution. 
When  it  gets  a  proper  one  it  will  appre- 
ciate it.  If  in  Western  Australia  the 
mistake  has  been  made  of  limiting  the 
power  of  the  government  under  the  Con- 
stitution, the  colony  will  have  to  do  as  wo 
had  to  do,  it  will  have  to  fight  for  its 
liberty  as  it  thinks  proper. 

Dr.  CocKBURN  :  Why  cannot  we  help 
them? 

Mr.  MUNRO  :  We  have  no  right  to  do 
so.  Western  Australia  has  a  constitution 
of  its  own,  for  which  the  people  asked. 

Sir  James  Lee-Steere  :  No  ! 

Mr.  MUNRO  :  I  myself  accompanie<l 
tho  delegates  of  Western  Australia  whon 
they  went  to  London  to  ask  for  the  Con- 
stitution. 

Sir  James  Lee-Steehe:  But  they  did  not 
ask  for  a  limitod  nominee  upper  house  ! 

Mr.  MUNRO  :  I  know  that ;  but  West- 
ern Australia — or,  at  all  events,  its  dele- 
gates— accepted  it.  If  Western  Australia 
wants  something  difierent  from  a  nominee 
upj^er  house,  that  is  a  diflferent  thing. 

Sir  James  Lee  Steer e  :  Wo  are  going  to 
have  it  in  six  years ! 

Mr.  MUNRO  :  I  have  not  the  least 
doubt  of  it. 

Sir  James  Lee-Steere  :  The  Constitu- 
tion says  we  shall  have  it ! 

Mr.  MUNRO  :  We  are  sent  hero  for  <a 
totally  difTerent  purpose  than  interference 
with    the    constitution    of    any    of    the 
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colonies.  They  have  all  had  the  power 
within  a  longer  or  shorter  time  to  alter 
their  constitutions  as  they  thought  pro- 
per. We  are  now  anxious  to  frame  a  con- 
stitution for  a  federal  parliament  If  we 
do  that,  and  I  am  afraid  we  shall  have 
some  trouble  in  doing  it,  we  shall  have 
done  all  that  we  have  been  asked  to  do.  If 
we  commence  our  work  by  interfering 
with  the  constitutions  of  the  various 
colonies,  we  shall  find  that  we  have  en- 
tered upon  a  task  which  is  interminable, 
and,  moreover,  we  should  never  succeed. 
The  colonies  would  listen  to  no  such  thing 
— they  would  protest. 

Mr.  Fitzgerald  :  It  is  not  our  mission! 

Mr^^TUNRO:  I  would  say,  in  reply 
to  the  hon.  member,  Mr.  Macrossan,  that 
the  people  of  Queensland  must  have  been 
sleeping  upon  their  rights  so  fiar  as  the 
alteration  of  the  constitution  of  their 
upper  house  is  concerned.  Our  Constitu- 
tion, in  the  first  instance,  was  the  same  as 
that  of  Queensland,  and  we  could  not  alter 
it  except  by  a  two-thirds  majority ;  but  one 
of  the  first  things  our  new  Parliament 
did  was  to  alter  the  law,  with  the  result 
that  the  Constitution  can  now  be  altered 
at  the  will  of  a  majority  of  both  houses  of 
Parliament 

Dr.  COUKBURN :  I  cannot  help  think- 
ing that  this  question  may  go  deeper  than 
at  present  it  appeara  to  go.  It  may  practi- 
cally decide  the  mode  in  which  the  federal 
senate  shall  be  elected.  The  general  impres- 
sion among  members,  so  far,  is  that  the 
federal  senate  is  to  be  elected  by  the  differ- 
ent legislatures. 

HoK.  Members  :  No  ! 

Dr.  COCKBURN  :  If  it  is  to  be  elected 
by  the  different  legislatures  this  would  go 
to  the  root  of  the  matter.  T  do  not  think 
the  people  would  say  that  the  federal 
senate,  which  is  to  protect  the  rights  of 
the  states,  should  in  any  way  be  elected 
by  nominated  chambers.  It  has  been  said, 
"  This  is  a  question  for  the  states  them- 
[Mr,  Munro. 


selves.  Leave  every  state  to  do  as  it  likes^" 
I  am  not  altogether  sure  about  that  This 
may  govern  the  whole  business,  for  the  conr 
tinuance  of  nominated  upper  houses  in  all 
the  colonies  in  which  they  now  obtain,  or 
in  any  one  of  them,  will  practically  mean 
that  the  senate  will  have  to  be  elected 
direct  by  the  electors. 

I^Ir.  Fitzgerald  :  That  is  not  a  terri- 
torial right ! 

Dr.  COCKBXJRN :  It  may  be  a  terri- 
torial  right ;  because  the  senate  is  to  pro- 
tect state  rights ;  and  I  do  not  believe  that 
it  is  wise  to  leave  a  matter  of  this  kind  in 
the  hands  of  the  individual  colonies  to 
deal  with  as  they  please.  I  do  not  think 
that  those  colonies  which  are  accustomed  at 
present  to  have  all  their  legislators  elected 
direct,  would  care  to  trust  the  privileges  of 
the  senate  to  a  number  of  senators  who 
would  not  be  elected  directly  or  indirectly 
by  the  people.  If  we  do  not  make  some 
provision  to  abolish  all  nominated  upper 
houses,  it  will  mean  that  the  senators 
will  be  elected  by  upper  houses  which  are 
not  chosen  by  the  people  of  the  country. 
I  would  rather  have  the  matter  left  in  that 
way,  so  as  to  have  the  senate  elected  direct 
by  the  people. 

Mr.  BAKER :  I  think  that  some  hon. 
members  want  to  jump  the  fence  before 
they  get  to  it.  I  think  the  hon.  member. 
Dr.  Cockburn,  is  very  much  "  too  previous'' 
in  this  matter.  We  shall  not^  by  passing 
this  resolution,  settle  the  question  in  any 
way,  as  to  how  the  senators  are  to  be 
elected.  It  may  be  that  different  colonies 
may  elect  the  senators  in  a  manner  differ- 
ent from  that  adopted  in  others.  They  may 
elect  senators  for  different  terms.  We  shall 
have  to  discuss  that  question  later  on,  and 
we  should  get  on  much  faster  if  we  stnck 
to  the  resolution  before  the  Committee. 

Mr.  DEAKIN  :  I  trust  that  the  re- 
marks of  hon.  members  will  be  accepted 
by  the  hon.  member,  Sir  George  Grey,  in 
the  spirit  in  which  they  are  made.     I  am 
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sure  no  representations  from  any  colony 
would  receive  more  consideration  than 
those  coming  from  New  Zealand,  and  that 
no  member  of  the  Convention  would  be 
listened  to  with  more  attention  and  with 
a  greater  desire  to  make  concessions,  than 
the  hon.  member,  Sir  George  Grey.  The 
difficulty  is  that  first  of  all  we  have  no 
authority  in  our  commission  to  enter  upon 
the  question  the  hon.  member  desires  us  to 
deal  with.  If  we  accept  the  argument  of 
the  hon,  member,  Dr.  Cockburn,  that  inas- 
much as  the  representation  in  the  senate 
will  possibly  depend  to  some  extent  upon 
the  upper  houses  of  the  colonies,  we  should 
tdke  into  consideration  the  constitution 
of  those  upper  houses,  it  needs  very  little 
reflection  to  indicate  that  we  must  on  the 
same  grounds  commence  to  consider  the 
whole  electoral  systems  of  all  the  colonies, 
and  having  decided  upon  the  ideally  best 
system,  then  propose  to  alter  the  laws  of 

^BUTUUtoheiptgem, 
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take  no  other  task.  If  the  hon.  member, 
Sir  George  Grey,  will  pardon  me,  it  seems 
to  rae  that  his  language  was  capable  of 
being  misunderstood.  He  said  that  if  this 
Convention  were  to  neglect  to  take  the 
course  which  he  advised,  we  should  be  im- 
posing on  New  Zealand  a  nominee  house, 
from  which  it  desires  to  be  freed.  Surely 
that  is  an  over-statement.  This  Conven- 
tion imposes  nothing  upon  anybody.  It 
interferes  in  no  sense  with  the  constitution 
of  any  colony,  and  in  no  sense  lessens  any 
existing  power  of  altering  the  constitution 
of  any  colony.  If  we  commenced  any  such 
thankless  labour  wc  should  place  ourselves 
in  this  anomalous  position  :  that  having 
been  sent  here  to  frame  a  federal  constitu- 
tion for  the  whole  of  Australia,  we  should 
offer  it  to  the  colonies  on  condition  that 
they  alter   their    existing    constitutions. 


Surely  that  is  something  we  are  not  justi- 
fied in  attempting.  We  are  not  entitled 
to  impose  any  conditions  upon  the  accept- 
ance of  a  federal  constitution.  This  will 
surely  involve  sufficient  difficulties  without 
our  adding  to  them.  I  say  this  because  I 
cordially  sympathise  both  with  the  spirit 
and  object  of  the  remarks  of  the  hon. 
member.  Sir  George  Grey  ;  and  if  I  could 
bring  myself  to  believe  that  it  was  within 
the  scope  of  our  authority  to  undertake  the 
task  which  he  proposes,  I  would  cordially 
join  with  him. 

Sir  George  Grey  :  Leave  it  to  the  law 
officers  of  the  Crown  ! 

Mr.  DEAKIN  :  We  are  obliged  to  leave 
it  to  those  who  are  more  interested — the 
people  of  the  several  colonies  under  the 
constitutions  which  they  now  enjoy,  I  ac- 
knowledge the  great  difficulty  to  which  the 
hon.  member  calls  attention ;  that  nominee 
houses  require  to  be  asked  to  abolish  them- 
irL  the  only  desirable con- 
V-.  Tliere  are  other  direc- 
^^^^  form  would  be  equally  de- 
Mtwm  '  ^^Han'  not  authorised  to  enter 
ions.  There  are  some  re- 
forms of  LullllTfig  necessity ;  but,  however 
necessary  they  may  be,  however  great  our 
anxiety  may  be  to  accomplish  them,  we 
cannot  enter  upon  them.  Our  task  is  al- 
ready surrounded  by  difficulties.  We  are 
weighted,  if  not  overweighted  ;  and  we 
simply  dare  not  add  another  to  the  many 
difficulties  under  which  we  labour. 

Mr.  BARTON :  I  would  point  out,ashas 
been  suggested  by  the  hon.  member,  Mr. 
Playford,  that  what  we  are  asked  to  deal 
with  scarcely  comes  within  the  scope  of  the 
1st  resolution.  The  question  whether  we 
should  continue,  as  in  this  colony,  with  a 
constitution  involving  a  nominated  upper 
house,  may  be  the  subject  of  debate  here- 
after. It  cannot,  however,  be  said  to  come 
within  the  purview  of  the  powers,  privileges, 
and  territorial  rights  referred  to  in  the  re- 
solution, which  are  quite  distinct  from  the 
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matter  of  constitutional  machinery.     The 
constitution  of  the  upper  houses  is  a  ques- 
tion of  constitutional  machineiy,  and  it  is 
not  a  question  which  the  hon.  member,  Sir 
Henry  Parkes,  apparently  endeavoured  to 
aim  at  in  framing  this  resolution.     He  has 
endeavoured  to  settle  the  question  of  the 
powers,  privileges,  and  territorial  rights  of 
the  various  colonies,  and   the  principles 
which  should  guide  us  in  dealing  with  them, 
entirely  apart  from  the  machinery  by  which 
the  federal  constitution  should  bo  created. 
The  one  state  of  things  he  has  put  into 
the  1st  resolution,  and  the  other  state  of 
things  into  the  2nd  resolution.    The  mode 
of  appointing  the  various  legislative  coun- 
cils is  not  a  matter  connected  with  the 
powers,  privileges,  and  territorial  rights 
within  the  meaning  of  this  resolution  at 
all.     That  is  simply  a  matter  of  constitu- 
tional machinery  which  will  come  within 
the  purview  of  the  second  set  of  resolu- 
tions.    Therefore  I  think  there  is  a  good 
deal  of  force  in  what  has  been  suggested 
by  the  hon.  member,  Mr.  Uaker,  that  we 
are  jumping  before  we  come  to  the  stile 
in  dealing  with  the  subject  of  nominated 
houses  before  we  come  to  the  second  branch 
of  the  subject  dealt  with  in  these  resolu- 
tions.    It  may   be — especially   when   we 
come  to  consider  that  there  will  be  a  pro- 
bability, at  any  rate,  of  the  members  of 
the  senate  who  are  to  represent  the  various 
provinces  being  elected  by  the  legislatures 
of  those  provinces — a  very  important  mat- 
ter for  us  to  consider  whether  the  legisla- 
tures of  those  provinces,  as  they  are  bi- 
cameral, shall  not  in  both  branches  depend 
upon  the  popular  will.    As  the  hon.  mem- 
ber, Mr.   Playford,   has   suggested,   even 
although  there  ought  to  be  no  desire  to 
limit  the  debate  in  any  way,  it  may  be  very 
important  for   us    to    consider    whether 
even  then  the  power  delegated  to  us  by 
the  resolutions  appointing  us  entitles  us 
in  any  way  to  discuss  the  constitutional 
machinery   of    our   respective    pi^ovinces. 
[J/"n  Barton, 


I  am  of  opinion,  with  the  hon.  memler,  , 
Mr.  Playford,  that  it  does  not  do  so.  A&-  ! 
suming,  at  any  rate,  that  it  does  not  give  ns 
the  power  to  psiss  any  resolution  upon  the  ! 
subject,  there  has  been  a  general  consensus 
of  opinion  that  the  debate  should  not  be 
limited,  and  I,  for  one,  shall  not  be  among 
those  who  would  raise  any  objection  to 
that  being  discus.sed  when  the  proper  time 
arrives.  But  I  submit  that  the  proper  tinie 
has  not  arrived  yet  to  discuss  the  question 
of  nominee  chambers.  That  rests  under 
the  second  batch  of  the  resolutions,  and 
not  under  the  first  It  is  a  matter  of 
machinery,  and  not  a  matter  of  the  "powers 
and  privileges,  and  territorial  rights," 
within  the  meaning  assigned  to  those  word.^ 
by  the  first  resolution.  I  wish  to  call  at-  . 
tention  to  the  use  of  the  word  "  surrender '  j 
in  these  resolutions.  Does  it  mean  a  sur-  | 
render  of  powers  and  privileges  as  well  as  of 
territorial  nghts ;  or  does  it  refer  merely 
to  such  surrender  of  territoiy  as  might  be  i 
necessary,  for  instance,  if  we  submit  to  our 
parliaments  the  propriety  of  constituting  «i 
federal  capital  1  I  quite  share  the  regi-et 
expressed  by  the  hon.  member,  Sir  Samuel 
Griffith,  that  it  is  a  very  great  pity  that  we 
have  to  discuss  the  meaning  of  these  reso- 
lutions, and  especially  the  meanfog  of  the 
word  "  surrender,"  in  the  absence  of  the 
hon.  gentleman  who  has  moved  them. 
This  is  a  word  which  seems  to  me  to  re- 
quire considerable  explanation,  and  with- 
out some  explanation  of  it  from  the  mover 
of  the  resolutions,  it  is  v^ry  difficult  for 
us  to  say  whether  or  not  we  will  pass  the 
resolution  at  all  in  its  present  form. 

An  Hon.  Member  :  Where  is  the  hon. 
gentleman  ? 

Mr.  BARTON  :  I  understand  that  the 
mover  of  the  resolutions,  being  greatly 
fatigued,  has  gone  home.  If  his  collabora- 
tion with  us  is  to  be  of  the  value  we  hope 
it  will  be,  there  is  no  one  amongst  us  who 
will  begrudge  his  taking  rest  at  any  period 
of    the    proceedings — knowing  well    the 
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serious  accident  under  which  he  has  been 
suffering  for  a  very  long  time,  and  the 
necessitj  to  our  proceedings  of  his  con- 
serving all  his  energies,  so  as  to  make  him 
of  the  best  use  to  us  during  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  Convention ;  and  I  hope  no 
suggestion,  whether  it  may  be  called 
generous  or  ungenerous,  will  be  made  that 
8ir  Henry  Parkes  at  any  time  is  not 
doing  well  to  take  such  rest  as  he  needs. 
But  I  was  going  to  submit  this  to  the 
ConFention  :  supposing  a  decision  is  come 
to  upon  this  resolution  this  afternoon — 
whether  we  might  not  arrive  at  something 
that  will  prevent  any  misconception  of  it 
by  adding  a  separate  clause  afterwards. 
There  is  a  portion  of  one  of  the  clauses  of 
the  American  Constitution  which  seems  to 
embody  all  that  will  be  required  to  define 
this  resolution  sufficiently.  I  will  read 
the  words : 

Xonew  state  shall  be  formed  or  erected  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  any  other  statej 

That  is  of  course  subject  to  any  provision 
which  may  be  made  for  the  establishment 
of  a  federal  capital. 

Bor  any  state  be  formed  by  che  junction  of  two 
or  more  states,  or  parts  of  states,  without  the 
consent  of  the  legislatures  of  the  states  con« 
cerned  as  well  as  of  the  Congress. 

Mr.  KiNGSTOX  :  Is  it  worth  while  to 
insert  that  now  1 

Mr.  BARTON :  There  is  one  reason 
why  I  think  it  ia  No  doubt  a  committee 
will  be  appointed  to  draft  a  bill,  which 
work  will  necessarily  have  to  be  conducted 
privately,  because  you  cannot  draft  a  bill, 
at  any  rate,  with  the  reporters  present 
taking  down  every  suggestion  you  make. 
Before  the  Committee  goes  to  that  work 
it  will  be  necessary  that  the  people  of  all 
the  colonies  should  be  aware  of  what  we 
are  proceeding  to  do  ;  and  there  is  a  feel- 
ing in  some  quarters  of  alarm,  which  I 
think  might  be  very  well  removed  by  a 
provision  of  this  sort.  I  would  suggest, 
therefore,  that  before  we  pass  the  resolution 
in  its  present  form  we  ought  to  add   a 

Y 


second  clause,  which  I  shall  be  prepared 
to  proi)ose,  in  some  such  words  as  I  have 
read.  In  a  draft  bill,  which  I  find  some 
gentleman  has  prepared,  it  is  put  perhaps 
in  a  more  logical  form,  and  it  would  read 
rather  in  this  way  : 

No  new  state  shall  be  formed  by  the  junction 
of  two  or  more  states,  or  parts  of  states,  nor  any 
state  formed  or  erected  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  any  other  state,  without  the  consent  of  the 
legislatures  of  the  states  concerned  as  well  as  of 
the  federal  parliament. 

Sir  Samuel  Griffith  :  That  is  from  the 
American  Constitution  1 

Mr.  BARTON:  Yes.  It  seems  to  me 
that  it  will  give  definition  to  the  mean- 
ing of  the  word  "surrender,"  and  prevent 
its  being  misinterpreted  by  people  out  of 
doors  in  such  a  way  as  to  cause  them  to 
feel  any  alarm  or  distrust  at  the  proceed- 
ings of  this  Convention.  If  we  are  to 
build  this  structure  entirely  upon  a  foun- 
dation of  goodwill — as  I  think  we  are 
to  do — we  should  proceed  at  each  step  so 
as  to  disarm  suspicion,  and  let  the  world, 
or,  at  any  rate,  the  world  we  are  dealing 
with,  know  that  no  rude  interference  with 
the  territorial  rights,  or  with  the  actual 
land  of  any  colony,  is  contemplated  except 
with  the  consent  of  those  who  are  con- 
cerned ;  and  I  trust  that  if  such  an  amend- 
ment is  moved  by  me,  it  will  receive  the 
consideration  of  the  Convention,  or  that 
something  in  a  better  form  will  be  proposed 
by  some  other  hon.  member. 

Mr.  WRIXON :  With  regard  to  the 
point  brought  forward  by  the  last  speaker, 
it  is  undoubtedly  worthy  of  attention ; 
but  I  would  submit  to  the  hon.  gentleman 
that  it  is  somewhat  premature  to  raise 
the  question  just  now.  All  that  the  re- 
solution does  is  to  lay  down  the  general 
principle  that  the  states  shall  retain  every- 
thing except  what  it  is  agreed  they  shall 
surrender  to  the  central  government ;  and 
it  is  impossible  to  say  what  that  suri'ender 
will  include  until  we  have  finished  our 
task — until  we   have    gone  through  the 
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whole  of  our  measure,  and  determined 
\7hat  matters  the  states  shall  retain  to 
themselves,  and  what  matters  shall  be  con- 
ceded to  tlie  central  government.  There- 
fore, I  submit  that  it  would  be  premature 
now  in  this  introductory  statement  of  a 
general  principle,  to  go  on  specifying  either 
territorial  or  any  other  rights.  This  is 
merely  a  sort  of  introduction  to  what  we 
are  afterwards  to  do,  and  it  says  "  in 
respect  of  such  surrenders  as  may  be 
agreed  upon" — that  is,  hereafter,  and  not 
while  we  are  now  discussing.  As  to  the 
point  mentioned  by  the  hon.  member  about 
the  rights  of  territories,  I  quite  agree  with 
liim  that  it  is  important  that  a  clause 
dealing  with  that  question  should  be  in- 
serted in  the  bill  hereafter,  and  the  words 
the  hon.  gentleman  suggested  from  the 
American  Constitution  will  be  well  worthy 
of  attention  ;  but  at  present  the  proposal 
seems  to  me  to  be  premature.  As  to  what 
has  been  said  by  the  hon.  members,  Sir 
George  Grey  and  Mr.  Macrossan,  I  hope 
they  will  not  understand  that  we  at  all 
under-value  the  importance  of  their  sug- 
gestion. The  simple  view  which  we  all 
take  in  this  Convention  is  that  we  have  no 
commission  to  deal  with  it. 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH :  With  re- 
ference  to  the  use  of  the  word  "  sur- 
render," I  think  I  can  state  the  reason 
that  induced  Sir  Henry  Parkes  to  use  that 
term.  I  believe  the  constitutions  of  all  the 
colonies — certainly  those  of  the  older  ones 
do — contain  an  express  provision  that  the 
legislatures  of  those  colonies  shall  have 
power  to  "  make  laws  for  the  peace,  order, 
and  good  government  of  the  territory  in 
all  cases  whatsoever."  That  is  practically 
autonomy.  Consequently,  any  powers 
given  to  the  federal  parliament  must  in- 
volve a  surrender  of  some  of  those  auto- 
nomous powei-8.  Therefore,  I  understood 
that  Sir  Henry  Parkes  thought  that  this 
was  the  aptest  word  by  which  to  express 
the  relationship  of  the  states  to  the 
[Mr,  Wrixoiu 


federal  government — they  are  surrender- 
ing some  of  their  present  absolute  powei-s 
to  the  federal  parliament.  With  respect 
to  the  suggestion  of  the  hon.  member,  Mr. 
Barton,  that  we  should  amend  this  resola- 
tion  by  inserting  further  limitations  before 
we  are  in  a  position  to  frame  a  constitntioii, 
I  would  respectfully  submit  that  we  arely 
no  means  in  a  position  -to  begin  the  draft 
of  a  federal  constitution,  nor  shall  we  be 
even  when  we  have  passed  these  resola- 
tions.  There  are  at  least  some  scores  of  buV 
jects  which  must  be  defined  by  discussion. 

Mr.  Wrixon  :  By  resolutions  ! 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH  :  Yes,  by 
resolutions  as  an  instruction  to  the  framera 
of  the  draft  But  for  the  purpose  of  fram- 
ing those  resolutions  the  propositions  now 
before  us,  as  I  understand,  are  intended  as 
guide-posts  in  the  first  instanca  One  of 
the  first  things  to  be  done  will  be,  as  was 
done  in  the  United  States,  to  classify  the 
powers  to  be  surrendered  to  the  federal 
parliament.  It  is  impossible,  at  this  stage 
of  the  discussion,  to  define  those  powers  ; 
but  this  resolution  indicates  the  test  that  is 
to  be  applied  as  each  subject  comes  up  for 
consideration  :  "  Is  it  necessary,  or  is  it 
incidental,  to  the  power  and  authority  of  the 
federal  government  ? "  If  we  afSrm  that 
principle,  we  shall  easily  be  able  to  apply 
it,  though,  as  to  the  mode  of  application, 
opinions  may  diflfer,  and  we  shall  then  be 
able  to  proceed  to  the  next  step. 

Mr.  MuNRO  :  Would  not  the  woi-d  "or" 
be  better  than  the  word  "and"1 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH :  I  should 
say  so;  but  that  may  be  simply  a  mis- 
print. On  this  point  I  hope  I  shall  not 
be  considered  as  doing  too  mnch  if  I  men- 
tion tliat  a  few  months  ago  it  became  the 
duty  of  the  Government  of  Queensland,  in 
consequence  of  the  state  of  things  there, 
to  consider,  as  a  practical  matter  to  be 
dealt  with  within  our  own  boundaries, 
what  were  the  proper  subjects  for  a  central 
parliament  to  deal  with  as  compared  with 
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those  that  should  be  left  to  local  |)arlia- 
iuent&  The  Government  were,  under  the 
circumstances,  obliged  to  make  out  a  list 
— a  tolerably  complete  one,  I  believe — 
o£  the  different  subjects  for  legislation 
and- for  executive  government  Although 
it  was  not  prepared  in  view  of  this  Con- 
vention, and  although  it  does  not  indicate 
tlio  lines  upon  which  we  should  advocate 
that  the  functions  of  a  national  Australian 
government  should  be  defined,  I  believe  it 
is  a  tolerably  complete  list  of  the  subjects 
which  will  have  to  be  assigned  by  us  to 
cue  authority  or  the  other,  and  if  any 
hon.  members  can  find  any  advantage  in 
perusing  it,  it  is  at  their  disposal.  I 
think  that  what  we  should  do,  after  dis- 
posing of  these  resolutions,  which  I  would 
suggest  should  not  be  amplified  more  than 
is  necessary,  is  to  appoint  a  committee, 
charged  with  the  duty  of  preparing  a  second 
series  of  resolutions,  founded  upon  and 
bpringing  out  of  these. 

Mr.  Playford  :  Draft  the  bill  on  these 
resolutions  ! 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH  :  They  are 
not  sufficient  to  draft  a  bill  upon.  No 
committee  would  know  the  opinions  of  the 
Convention  sufficiently  to  be  able  to  draft 
a  biJJ  upon  these  resolutions. 

Sir  Patrick  Jennings  :  Why  not  am- 
plify them  % 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH :  They  must 
be  amplified  to  a  very  considerable  extent. 
Suppose  a  committee  framed  a  bill  upon 
these  resolutions,  and  it  turned  out  that 
iialf  the  principles  contained  in  it  did  not 
commend  themselves  to  the  Convention, 
they  would  have  to  do  their  work  over 
again.  I,  for  one,  do  not  desire  that  any- 
thing of  that  sort  should  happen,  and  I 
think  that  it  is  necessary  that  there  should 
be  an  intermediate  stage  between  the 
adoption  of  these  resolutions  and  the  draft- 
ing oE  a  constitution.  I  have  had  some 
experience  of  this  sort  of  work,  and  I 
know  that  unless  we  are  aware  before- 


hand what  are  the  lines  upon  which  the 
Convention  wishes  the  constitution  to  run, 
it  will  be  impossible  for  a  committee  to 
frame  one. 

Mr.  Playford  :  These  are  the  lines ! 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH  :  These  are 
some  of  the  lines,  the  elementary  lines;  but 
there  are  a  gi'eat  many  other  things  to  be 
determined.  For  instance,  what  are  the 
subjects  which  are  to  be  left  to  the  federal 
government?  There  will  have  to  be  an 
enumeration  of  twenty  or  thirty  subjects. 

Mr.  Playford  :  Put  them  into  the  bill, 
and  if  we  do  not  like  them  we  can  strike 
them  out.  That  will  be  a  great  deal  better 
than  having  to  draft  a  new  series  of  reso 
lutions. 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH :  For  in- 
stance, it  will  have  to  be  determined  how 
many  members  shall  be  sent  to  the  senate 
from  each  state,  how  they  are  to  bo  elected, 
in  what  rotation  they  are  to  go  out,  what 
the  powei-s  of  the  senate  shall  be,  and 
many  other  matters. 

Mr.  Playford  :  Put  them  all  in  the 
bill ! 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH :  The  hon. 
member,  if  he  had  had  any  experience, 
would  know  that  in  drafting  a  bill  it  is 
better  to  know  beforehand  what  is  the  ob- 
ject which  its  promoters  desire  to  obtain. 

Mr.  Playford  :  We  know  the  object ! 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH  :  I  have 
mentioned  several  matters  in  connection 
with  the  senate  upon  which  it  is  impos- 
sible for  a  committee  to  know  the  feeling. 
of  the  Convention. 

Mr.  Baker  :  There  is  the  power  of  veto 
over  provincial  acts  1 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH :  I  am,  as 
one  coming  from  a  distant  part,  anxious 
to  adopt  that  form  of  procedure  which 
will  facilitate  the  business  of  the  Conven- 
tion, and  I  commend  this  suggestion  to 
hon.  members  as  the  shortest  way  of  get- 
tiitg  through  our  work. 
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Mr.  THYNNE:  Before  we  can  deal 
with  the  resolution  practically  it  will  have 
to  be  subdivided.  Several  subjects  are 
comprised  in  it,  to  which  separate  and 
independent  consideration  will  have  to  be 
given.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  sugges- 
tion which  fell  from  the  hon.  member,  Sir 
George  Grey,  has  not  received  that  amount 
of  attention  which  it  deserves.  When  we 
are  considering  the  preparation  of  a  federal 
constitution,  one  important  element  in  the 
consideration  is  of  what  items  is  the  feder- 
ation to  be  composed,  and  each  circumstance 
affecting  the  separate  elements  of  which 
the  constitution  is  to  be  constructed  is  of 
considerable  importance.  But  there  is 
one  matter  which  I  should  like  to  suggest 
ior  the  consideration  of  the  hon.  member, 
.'Sir  George  Grey,  in  connection  with  his 
great  desire  to  alter  the  constitutions  of 
these  colonies  where  they  have  nominee 
upper  houses,  and  it  is  this:  No  doubt 
the  constitution  which  is  framed  by  this 
Convention  will  have  to  go  to  the  parlia- 
anents  of  each  of  the  several  colonies, 
and  will  have  to  be  indorsed  by  them  be- 
fore it  can  come  into  operation ;  but  I 
would  point  out  to  the  hon.  member  that 
there  will  be  quite  as  much  difficulty 
in  getting  a  federal  constitution  contain- 
ing the  clauses  which  he  desires  to  see  in- 
serted in  it  passed  by  the  colonies  contain- 
ing nominee  houses  as  there  would  be  in 
getting  similar  amendments  in  their  con- 
stitutions agreed  to  in  the  separate  colo- 
nies. I  point  this  out  to  the  hon.  gentle- 
man, and  to  those  who  may  think  with 
him,  in  order  that  the  matter  may  receive 
a  little  further  consideration,  and  the  direc- 
tion in  which  that  consideration  should 
go  is  this  :  Will  it  be  necessary  that  the 
constitution  which  we  are  about  to  frame 
shall  be  submitted  to  each  parliament  and 
adopted  by  it,  or  will  it  be  sufficient  to 
have  it  submitted  to  conventions  in  the 
separate  colonies  1 

Dr.  CocKBURN :  Direct  to  the  people  ! 


Mr.  THYNNE :  I  approve  of  its  being 
submitted  direct  to  the  people.  But  if  it  is 
submitted  to  the  parliaments  and  requires 
their  indoraement,  the  difficulty  which  I 
point  out  will  be  just  as  great  in  getting 
the  constitution  adopted  as  would  be  the 
difficulty  of  getting  amendments  made  iu 
the  constitutions  of  the  colonies  which 
have  nominee  houses. 

Sir  Samuel  Griffith  :  It  could  not  be 
submitted  to  a  convention  without  the 
consent  of  parliament ! 

Mr.  Deakin  :  Or  to  the  people  without 
the  consent  of  parliament ! 

Mr.  THYNNE :  Probably  the  constitu- 
tion will  be  submitted  to  the  several  par- 
liaments, and  then  they  will  make  pro- 
vision by  which  conventions  shall  be  called 
together  in  each  of  their  colonies^  to  give 
an  affirmative  or  a  negative  vote  upon  the 
adoption  of  the  constitution ;  but  of  course 
before  that  can  be  done  the  parliaments 
will  have  to  a  certain  extent  to  give  their 
approval  to  the  federation. 

Sir  JOHN  BKAY  :  In  reference  to  the 
remarks  of  the  hon.  member.  Sir  Samuel 
Griffith,  if  we  are  to  undertake  to  go  through 
these  resolutions  first,  and  then  have  some 
others  submitted  to  us,  we  sliall  be  long 
indeed  before  there  is  any  chance  of 
getting  the  bill.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  will 
be  convenient,  after  we  have  adopted  as 
much  of  these  resolutions  as  we  can,  and 
have  amended  them  where  necessary,  if  a 
committee  consisting  of  one  or  two  repre- 
sentatives from  each  colony  is  appointed  to 
instruct  a  draftsman  to  draw  up  a  biJL  I 
think  we  could  get  representatives  from  the 
different  colonies  who  would  take  the  respon- 
sibility of  having  a  bill  prepared  in  such  a 
way  as  to  elicit  full  discussion,  and  to  allow 
hon.  members  to  give  a  definite  vote  upon 
the  subject  before  us.  But  if  we  are  first 
to  decide  on  the  matters  to  be  put  into  the 
bill,  and  then  to  deal  with  the  bill  itself, 
there  will  be  great  delay. 
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Sir  Samuel  Griffith  :  We  both  have 
the  same  object  in  view — speed  1 

Sir  JOHN  BRAY  :  Yes  ;  and  I  do  not 
suppose  that  my  hon.  friend  would  hesitate 
to  take  the  responsibility  now  of  instruct- 
ing a  draftsman  to  prepare  a  bill  which 
would  embody  in  a  genei*al  way  the  views 
of  hon.  members.  It  would,  of  course,  be 
subject  to  amendment.  But  we  shall  do 
no  good  if  we  declare  first  of  all  the  pro- 
visions to  be  included  in  the  bill,  then 
have  a  bill  embodying  them  prepared,  and 
then  reconsider  them  as  contained  in  the 
bill.  Of  course  the  matter  must  be  fully 
discussed ;  but  it  is  our  desire  to  save  time 
as  much  as  possible.  With  regard  to  the 
remarks  made  by  the  hon.  member,  Sir 
George  Grey,  I  agree  with  those  who  say 
that  they  are  not  entirely  out  of  place  here, 
because  the  preamble  to  the  resolutions  is 
that 

in  order  to  establish  and  secnre  an  enduring 
foundation  for  the  structure  of  a  federal  govern- 
ment. 

Certain  propositions  should  be  agreed  to. 
And  I  understood  the  hon.  member  to  say 
that  in  order  to  secure  "an  enduring 
foundation,"  we  ought  to  provide  that  all 
parhaments  shall  be  elected  by  the  people. 
That  is  the  groundwork  he  takes.  We 
could  not  attempt  to  say,  of  course,  what 
the  constitution  of  any  colony  should  be ; 
but  I  feel  quite  satisfied  that  if  the  people 
of  Xew  Zealand,  through  their  House  of 
Representatives,  express  a  strong  and  de- 
cided desire  to  do  away  with  their  nomi- 
nated upper  house,  and  have  an  elective 
upper  house,  the  governments  and  parlia- 
ments of  the  other  colonies  will  do  all  they 
can  to  assist  them  in  accomplishing  that 
object.  I  feel,  as  has  been  said,  that  we 
attach  too  much  importance  to  the  words, 
"The powers  and  privileges  and  territorial 
rights  of  the  several  existing  colonies  shall 
remain  intact"  ;  because  our  desire  is  not 
to  take  any  power  away  they  at  present 
have  to  alter  their  constitutions.     I  would 


ask  the  hon.  member,  Mr.  Barton,  not  to  lay 
too  much  stress  upon  the  word  "surrenders." 
It  seems  to  me  that  if  we  want  to  get  on 
with  business  the  sooner  we  pass  the  reso- 
lutions in  some  satisfactory  state,  which 
will  commend  itself  to  the  views  of  hon. 
members  generally,  and  the  sooner  we  get 
a  draft  bill  submitted  to  us,  the  better  we 
shall  expedite  our  business. 

Mr.  DIBBS  :  When  I  had  the  honor  of 
addressing  the  Convention  the  other  day, 
I  took  the  liberty  of  saying  that  the  reso- 
lutions had  been  presented  wrong  side  up. 
I  am  of  that  opinion  still.  I  am  also  of 
opinion,  after  having  listened  to  the  many 
speeches  in  Committee,  that  there  is  great 
force  in  the  remarks  of  the  hon.  member. 
Sir  Samuel  Griffith,  supported  by  the  hon. 
member,  Sir  George  Grey.  These  resolu- 
tions are  as  bald  as  a  billiard  ball,  and 
there  are  no  members  of  the  Convention, 
excepting,  perhaps,  those  who  have  come 
with  constitutions  ready  cut  and  dried  in 
their  pockets,  who  can  be  prepared  to 
arrive  at  any  conclusion  as  to  what  form 
of  constitution  should  be  submitted.  The 
resolutions  in  their  present  shape  are  as  un- 
satisfactory as  they  can  be,  and  it  is  because 
of  their  unsatisfactory  character  that  all  this 
debate  has  taken  place.  Supposing  it  were 
possible  that  we  could  arrire  at  some 
amended  form  of  resolution,  such  as  was 
suggested  by  the  hon.  member,  Mr.  Barton, 
and  supported  by  the  hon.  member.  Sir 
John  Downer — a  resolution  declaring  that 
territorial  rights  shall  not  be  disturbed  in 
any  way,  and  then  that  the  Convention 
went  on  to  say  that  the  federal  government 
should  have  certain  powers  to  be  named, 
the  matter  would  at  once  bo  brought  into  a 
form  upon  which  a  bill  could  be  constructed. 
Some  time  ago  I  prepared,  with  the  inten- 
tion of  submitting  it  in  Committee  for  the 
purpose  of  tacking  it  on  to  the  resolution 
we  are  considering,  the  following  clause  : — 

The  federal  parliament  shall  have  control  of 
the  military  and  naval  defences  (the  governor- 
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general  being  commander-in-chief),  mint  and 
coining  and  currency,  extradition,  marriage  and 
divorce,  aliens  and  naturalisation,  tariff,  foreign 
relations,  post  and  telegraph,  weights  and  mea- 
sures, patents  and  copyrights,  quarantine,  census 
and  statistics,  banks,  legal  tender,  commerce, 
shipping,  navigation,  and  lighthouses. 

I  have  also  prepared  another  clause,  setting 
forth  what  the  state  rights  should  be — 
a  general  saving  clause,  giving  the  state 
parliaments  power  to  deal  with  all  other 
matters  which  are  not  actually  handed  over 
to  the  federal  government.  If  a  committee 
were  appointed  after  some  agreement  had 
been  come  to  as  to  the  powers  upon  which 
a  bill  should  be  drawn  up,  they  would  have 
something  to  work  upon  ;  but  they  would 
have  nothing  to  work  upon  in  these 
wretchedly  bald  resolutions — resolutions 
which,  the  mover  told  us,  were  only  thrown 
down — like  a  bone  thrown  to  a  lot  of  dogs 
to  worry  over — for  the  purpose  of  discus- 
sion. We  have  worried  over  them,  and 
there  is  no  material  in  them  upon  which 
anything  like  a  constitution  can  be  built. 
If  some  person  were  to  frame  a  constitu- 
tion upon  these  four  bald  resolutions,  or  if 
a  committee  of  the  Convention  were  to 
frame  a  constitution,  we  should  be  where 
we  are  now,  determining  the  powers  which 
the  federal  government  should  possess.  We 
have  fired  off  all  the  powder,  and  now  we 
have  come  to  solid  hard  work. 

Mr.  Kingston  :  To  the  bomb-shell ! 

Mr.  DIBBS  :  The  hon.  gentleman  will 
hear  about  that  by-and-by.  The  bomb- 
shell question  has  been  ten-ibly  misunder- 
stood, especially  by  my  powderless  friend, 
the  Chairman  of  Committees.  It  has  been 
misunderstood  by  him,  because,  unfortu- 
nately, he  finds  that  his  powder,  when  he 
wants  it  to  go  off,  is  sometimes  damp. 
We  require  a  sub-committee  to  act  in  con- 
nection with  the  Parliamentary  Drafts- 
man. The  Parliamentary  Draftsman  should 
possess  an  expression  of  the  views  of  the 
Convention  as  to  the  powers  which  a  federal 
government  should  possess,  and  the  sooner 
[Mr,  Bibbs, 


we  get  to  that  stage  the  better.  I  shall  be 
prepared,  as  soon  as  the  hon.  member,  Mr. 
Barton,  deals  with  the  resolution  declaring 
the  retention  of  provincial  or  state  rights,  to 
move  that  a  bill  be  drawn  up  embodying 
certain  powers,  the  states  to  deal  with  the 
remaining  powers  afterwards.  With  ma- 
terial of  that  kind,  I  think  the  hon.  mem- 
ber, Sir  Samuel  GriflSthj  will  be  disposed 
to  admit  that  those  who  proceed  in  the 
manufacture  of  a  constitution  will  have 
fair  and  good  ground  to  work  upon.  Other- 
wise we  shall  merely  play  upon  the  sur- 
face of  a  very  hard  piece  of  ground.  We 
are  wasting  a  deal  of  time,  profitably,  I 
hope,  to  the  members  of  the  Convention 
from  other  colonies.  Even  those  who  re- 
side in  Sydney,  however,  feel  it  somewhat 
tedious  to  be  compelled  to  attend  here  day 
after  day  to  the  neglect  of  their  private 
business.  What  must  it  be,  then,  for  our 
friends  from  abroad  ? 

Mr.  KINGSTON  :  I  cannot  appreciate 
the  strictures  which  the  hon.  gentleman  who 
has  just  satdown  has  launched  at  the  resolu- 
tions. The  resolutions  were  introduced  for 
a  certain  specific  object,  that  of  raising 
discussion,  and  they  have  certainly  accom- 
plished it,  and,  as  was  intended  when  they 
were  first  tabled,  we  are  now  in  Committee 
for  the  purpose  of  putting  them  into  such. 
a  shape  as  will  enable  a  bill  to  be  drafted. 
I  think  we  ought  to  recognise  this :  that 
whilst  they  are  suQBcient  for  the  purpose 
of  raising  discussion,  they  are  not  suffi- 
cient in  their  present  form  to  enable  a 
draftsman  to  draft  a  bill  which  is  likely 
to  give  satisfaction  to  the  Convention  gen- 
erally. At  the  same  time,  we  need  not  pro- 
vide in  this  discussion  with  great  particu- 
larity for  all  possible  details,  because  if  we 
do  that  it  will  simply  amount  to  an  attempt 
on  the  part  of  the  Convention  itself  to 
draft  a  bill.  Something  must  be  left  to 
the  consideration  of  those  who  will  be  in- 
trusted with  the  preparation  of  the  mea- 
sure, and  who  will  have  to  put  certain 
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minor  matters  into  such  a  form  as  thej  may 
consider  best  likely  to  meet  the  wishes  of  the 
Convention.  I  do  not  think  the  resolutions, 
as  they  stand  at  present,  are  sufficient  to 
enable  a  bill  to  be  satisfactorily  drafted. 
Nor,  do  I*  see  the  necessity  for  the  sug- 
gestion which  has  been  thrown  out,  to  the 
effect  that  a  sub<x>mmittee  should  be  ap 
pointed  to  draft  further  resolutions  to  be 
submitted  to  the  Convention.  There  are 
several  most  important  principles  embodied 
in  the  resolutions,  and  I  think,  if  we  take 
them  as  a  frame-work  upon  which  to  en- 
graft sach  other  resolutions  as  we  consider 
essential  on  matters  of  importance,  we 
shall  do  better  than  if  we  attempt  to  set 
out  everything  in  detail.  In  connection 
with  this  matter,  I  should  like  to  say 
that  I  sympathise  with  the  suggestion 
which  has  been  made  by  the  hon.  member, 
^Lr.  Barton,  as  to  the  propriety  of  laying 
down  in  these  resolutions,  for  the  guid- 
ance of  the  draftsman, the  principles  upon 
which  fresh  states  may  be  carved  out  of 
the  different  provinces.  It  has  been  well 
said  by  various  hon.  members  that  a  pro- 
vision of  this  sort  would  be  likely  to  be 
inserted  by  the  draftsman  without  any 
special  instructions.  Such  a  provision  was 
originally  contained  in  the  United  States 
Constitution.  It  is  also  contained  in  the 
South  African  act.  We  must  remember, 
however,  that  it  was  not  originally  con- 
tained in  the  Canadian  States  Constitu- 
tion, in  the  British  North  American  Act  of 
1867,  and  that  legislation  had  to  be  intro- 
duced for  the  purpose  of  meeting  it  in  1871. 
Under  these  circumstances,  particularly  in 
view  of  the  doubts  which  liave  been  ex- 
pressed in  various  quarters  as  to  the  in- 
tention of  the  Convention  with  reference  to 
the  appropriation  of  territory  which  belongs 
to  the  several  colonies,  it  would  be  just  as 
well  to  make  the  matter  perfectly  plain. 
There  would  be  no  difficulty  whatever  in 
adopting  the  provision  which  has  been  sug- 
gested by  the  hon.  member,  Mr.  Barton, 


and  if  the  hon.  member  will  move  the  re- 
solution in  question  as  an  amendment  to 
that  which  we  have  before  us,  I  shall  be  most 
happy  to  support  it  At  the  same  time,  I 
think  it  would  be  well,  not  only  to  provide 
for  the  consent  of  the  local  legislature,  and 
of  the  federal  parliament,  to  the  cai*ving 
of  new  provinces  out  of  existing  colonies, 
but  that  a  provision  should  be  inserted, 
possibly  in  the  shape  of  a  referendum,  for 
ascertaining  what  are  actually  the  wishes 
of  the  people  themselves  on  the  pai-ticular 
point  If  we  discuss  this  subject  at  this 
stage  in  connection  with  the  resolutions 
— it  is  a  matter  of  importance  and  of  prin- 
ciple—we shall  sliorten  the  way  towards 
getting  it  absolutely  settled,  and  will 
certainly  also  lighten  the  task  which  will 
be  imposed  on  those  whose  duty  it  will  be 
to  draft  the  bill.  I  think  that  if  we  deal 
with  each  question  as  it  arises ;  if  we  re- 
fuse to  attempt  to  put  off  the  day  when  it 
will  be  necessary  for  us  to  face  and  discuss 
and  settle  these  difficulties;  if  we  meet 
this  point  which  has  been  raised,  and  dis- 
pose of  it,  and  deal  similarly  with  all  other 
matters  of  principle,  wliilst  relegating 
questions  of  detail  to  the  consideration  of 
the  draftsman  intrusted  with  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  bill,  we  shall  do  well ;  and  I 
shall  be  happy  to  join  in  doing  wliatever 
is  necessary  to  dispose  of  the  matter  now 
raised,  which  may  fairly  bo  considered  a 
matter  of  principle 

Mr.  WRIXON  :  A  new  matter,  one  of 
procedure,  has  been  raised,  which  it  is 
very  important  to  decide,  and  I  wish  to 
say  a  word  about  it  It  will,  I  imagine, 
be  utterly  impossible  to  draft  a  bill  unless 
you  draw  up  full  instructions  for  it  No 
one  can  say  that  if  we  pass  all  these  reso- 
lutions they  will  be  instructions.  No 
draftsman  could  know  what  are  our  ideas 
upon  the  vast  number  of  matters  that 
must  yet  be  provided  for.  All  a  drafts- 
man could  be  expected  to  do  would  be 
to  put  into  technical  and  legal  language 
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what  we  determine,  and  there  are  not  only 
one  or  two,  but  fifty  or  sixty  matters  of  de- 
tail, all  of  which  we  must  vote  upon  before 
we  can  employ  a  draftsman ;  therefore 
I  thoroughly  agree  with  the  proposition 
made  by  the  hon.  and  learned  member, 
the  Premier  of  Queensland,  which  I  do 
not  think  is  open  to  dispute,  namely,  that 
after  we  pass  this  resolution  we  must  pass 
a  number  of  otlier  resolutions  embodying 
the  details  of  the  bill ;  but,  nevertheless, 
I  would  advise  the  Convention  to  go  on  as 
fast  as  we  can  in  dealing  with  what  is 
before  us,  for  this  reason  :  if  we  take  what 
is  before  us,  and  determine  all  the  ques- 
tions that  are  raised  by  these  resolutions, 
though  that  will  by  no  means  afford  mate- 
rials for  a  bill,  it  will  determine  one  or 
two  points  which  it  is  essential  we  should 
have  determined  before  we  talk  of  any 
bill  at  all.  We  shall  determine  the  ques- 
tion of  state  rights,  as  against  dominion 
rights,  and,  of  course,  any  arrangement 
for  customs  revenue.  All  that  is  pro- 
vided for ;  and  I  suggest  that  we  go  on 
as  fast  as  we  can  with  what  is  before  us, 
all  the  while  understanding  that  it  is  im- 
perfect, but  yet  that  it  embodies  vital  ques- 
tions ;  and  when  we  have  determined  these 
I  do  not  think  that  we  shall  have  much 
difficulty  in  passing  thirty  or  forty  other 
resolutions  dealing  with  matters  all  essen- 
tial to  a  bill  being  drawn. 

Sir  JAMES  LEE-STEERE :  I  rise  to 
support  the  proposition  of  the  hon.  and 
learned  member,  Sir  Samuel  Griffith,  that 
before  a  bill  be  drafted  we  pass  some  other 
resolutions  saying  what  provisions  the  bill 
shall  contain,  more  especially  in  regard  to 
the  powers  to  be  conferred  on  the  federal 
government.  I  cannot  see  how  we  can 
come  to  a  determination  as  to  the  powers 
that  we  propose  to  confer  on  the  senate 
until  we  know  what  powers  we  are  going 
to  give  to  the  federal  parliament.  I  think 
it  will  expedite  matters  very  much  if  fur- 
ther resolutions  be  prepared  by  the  Com- 
[Ifr.  Wrixon, 


mittee,  and  it  certainly  will  not  cause  any 
further  long  discussion  on  the  bill. 

Kesolution  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BARTON  :  I  think  we  may  as  well 
take  into  consideration  at  once  the  pro- 
priety of  amplifying  these  resolutions,  go 
that  they  may  bo  a  sufficient  instruction  to 
any  drafting  committee  or  draftsman— 1 
myself  am  in  favour  of  a  drafting  committee 
being  elected — without  going  through  the 
intermediate  stage  suggested  by  the  hoo. 
and  learned  member.  Sir  Samuel  Griffith. 
We  have  all  one  thing  in  common— tbat 
is,  the  saving  of  time.  Now  that  we  have 
taken  these  resolutions  in  hand,  the  sub- 
jects of  absolute  principle  are  not  so  yerj 
numerous.  Most  of  the  provisions  of  the 
bill,  or  a  large  number  of  them,  at  any 
rate,  would  be  provisions  in  regard  to 
matters  of  detail,  and  they  would  all  be 
subj  ec t  to  amend  ment.  The  d  rafting  com- 
mittee  that  we  shall  elect  will  have  such 
a  knowledge  of  the  feeling  and  opinion  of 
hon,  members,  as  can  be  derived  from  a 
study  of  the  debates,  that  they  will  be 
able,  as  regards  most  ordinaiy  matters  of 
detail,  at  any  rate,  to  frame  provisions 
which  will  probably  be  within  the  drift  of 
the  discussion,  or,  at  any  rate,  there  will 
be  a  fair  basis  for  proceeding  in  Commit- 
tee upon  the  bill  Why,  then,  without 
this  intermediate  stage,  should  we  not  lay 
down  mattei-s  of  principle,  so  long  as  they 
are  matters  of  the  inherent  principle? 
It  seems  to  me  that  it  will  be  easier  and 
shorter  to  do  that,  and  it  would  not  be 
necessary  to  add  to  the  resolutions  more 
perhaps  than  half  a  dozen  provisions  to  en- 
able the  drafting  committee  to  have  a  suffi- 
cient set  of  instructions  to  prepare  a  bill 
that  we  can  go  on  with.  Thei-efore  I 
move : 

That  the  following  stand  as  claiiae  2: — *'That 
no  new  state  shall  be  formed  by  separation 
from  another  state,  nor  shall  any  state  be 
formed  by  the  junction  of  two  or  more  states, 
or  parts  of  states,  without  the  consent  of  the 
legislatures  of  the  states  concerned,  as  well  as 
of  the  federal  parliament.*' 
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Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH  :  Before 
that  resolution  is  formally  put,  I  would 
suggest  to  the  hon.  and  learned  member, 
Mr,  Barton,  whether  ho  thinks  it  desir- 
able to  propose  that  rooolution  formally 
from  the  chair  in  the  absence  of  the  hon. 
member,  Sir  Henry  Parkes  1  I  do  not  pro- 
fess to  be  in  that  hon.  gentleman's  confi- 
dence with  respect  to  the  resolutions  any 
more  than  is  any  other  member  of  the 
Convention ;  but  he  is  specially  in  charge 
of  these  resolutions — they  are  of  his  own 
drafting  entirely,  and  I  am  under  the  im- 
pression that  he  does  not  desire,  from  his 
point  of  view,  that  they  shall  be  amplified 
to  any  great  extent,  at  any  rate.  They  are 
now,  of  course,  in  the  hands  of  the  Com- 
mittee ;  but  it  would  not  be  courteous,  nor 
in  accordance  with  parliamentary  practice, 
to  insist  on  any  important  amendment  in 
the  hon.  gentleman's  absence. 

Mr.  Gordon  :  Are  we  only  to  agree  and 
not  dissent  ? 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH :  I  merely 
call  attention  to  the  hon.  member,  Sir 
Henry  Parkes'  unfortunate  absence. 

Mr.  Gordon  :  Then  we  should  not  sit ! 

Mr.  Barton  :  I  think  that  we  might  go 
on  with  the  discussion,  but  not  take  a 
dirision  until  the  next  sitting  day  ! 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH  :  I  may 
take  this  opportunity  of  adding  to  what  I 
said  just  now,  that  one  of  the  matters 
upon  which  the  draftsman  will  have  to 
be  instructed  is,  how  the  governors  of  the 
colonies  are  to  be  appointed.  Is  there 
a  single  member  of  the  Convention  who 
has  the  slightest  idea  what  is  the  opinion 
of  the  Convention  on  that  point  1 

Mr.  Playford  :  They  can  put  some- 
thing in  the  bill,  and  we  can  agree  to  or 
ilissent  from  it ! 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH  :  The  hon. 
member  must  have  a  very  small  knowledge 
of  the  di-afting  of  bills  if  he  says  that. 
Another  question  which  has  to  be  considered 
very  fully  is,  what  provision  is  going  to  be 


made  in  reference  to  the  enormous  surplus 
revenue  which  the  central  government  will 
have  ?  That  is  one  of  the  most  important 
matters  that  we  shall  have  to  deal  with, 
and  it  must  be  discussed  very  fully. 

Mr.  Munro  :  What  is  the  good  of  rais- 
ing new  questions  now  ] 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH:  I  am 
merely  pointing  out  that  these  are  things 
which  must  be  settled  in  a  preliminary 
manner  before  anything  can  be  put  into 
concrete  foim. 

Mr.  Munro  :  If  we  are  going  to  discuss 
the  whole  subject  on  eveiy  motion  we  shall 
never  get  through  the  business ! 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH  :  I  am  not 
proposing  to  discuss  them,  but  am  merely 
pointing  out  that  there  are  a  number  of 
subjects  besides  those  mentioned  in  the 
resolutions  which  must  be  discussed  before 
they  can  be  put  into  a  concrete  form.  I  am 
disposed  to  think  that  the  shortest  way 
would  be  the  appointment  of  a  committee 
stmigbt  off. 

Colonel  Smith  :  Why  not  do  it  ] 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH  :  I  have 
pointed  out  the  objections  to  it  I  am 
most  anxious  that  we  should  get  the  busi- 
ness done  as  soon  as  possible. 

Mr.  MUNRO  :  I  want  to  call  attention 
to  what  appears  to  me  a  slight  irregularity. 
I  understood  that  we  were  to  be  governed 
by  the  standing  orders  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, which  are  practically  the  standing 
orders  of  our  legislatures.  We  have  passed 
one  resolution,  and  there  are  others  to  fol- 
low; but  now  it  is  proposed  to  bring  a  new 
resolution  in  between  the  1st  and  the  2nd. 
That  is  not  in  accordance  with  our  practice. 
My  object  in  speaking  is  to  try  to  get  back 
to  a  business-like  way  of  going  on.  Accord- 
ing to  our  practice  we  must  either  add  Mr. 
Barton's  resolution  by  way  of  amendment 
to  the  one  before  the  Chair,  or  allow  it  to  re- 
main until  all  the  resolutions  are  dealt  with. 

The  Chairman  :  I  am  bound  to  say  that, 
in  my  opinion,  the  hon.  member  is  out  of 
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order  in  proposing  liis  resolution  at  this 
stage.  He  should  either  have  proposed  it 
as  an  amendment,  or  hare  waited  until  the 
whole  of  the  resolutions  had  been  disposed 
of,  and  then  have  proposed  it  as  a  new 
resolution.  An  hon.  member  having  raised 
an  objection  to  the  resolution,  I  must  rule 
it  out  of  order. 

Mr.  BARTON  :  I  did  propose  at  first  to 
submit  the  proposal  in  the  form  of  an 
Amendment,  but  I  thought  the  better  course 
was  to  submit  it  as  a  new  resolution.  I 
know  that  that  is  not  strictly  according  to 
parliamentary  rule,  but  I  thought  that  a 
greater  degree  of  latitude  would  be  allowed 
than  is  ordinarily  permitted  in  Parliament. 

Mr.  DEAKIN  :  I  wish  to  propose  that 
the  2nd  resolution  be  postponed  until  after 
the  3rd  resolution,  with  the  view  of  giving 
No.  3  priority  over  it.  This,  it  appears 
to  me,  would  be  the  logical  order  of  deal- 
ing with  the  resolution^!. 

The  Chairman:  According  to  parlia- 
mentary practice,  if  the  2nd  resolution  is 
postponed,  it  must  be  until  after  the  dis- 
cussion on  all  the  other  resolutions. 

Mr.  DEAKIN  :  There  may  possibly  be 
no  objection  to  the  course  I  suggest.  I 
move,  with  concurrence : 

That  resolution  >)o.  2  be  postponed  and  stand 
after  resolution  No.  3. 

Mr.  FYSK :  I  most  ask  the  ruling  of 
the  Chair  on  the  subject.  As  the  hon. 
member,  Mr.  Munro,  pointed  out,  we 
must  carry  out  our  parliamentary  practice 
in  its  entirety.  The  proper  course,  under 
the  circumstances,  will  be  to  treat  the  re- 
solutions as  a  bill.  If  one  is  reserved  it 
must  be  dealt  with  after  the  whole  of  the 
other  resolutions  have  been  disposed  of. 

The  Chairman  :  The  hon.  member,  Mr. 
Deakin,  has  asked  to  be  allowed  to  take 
another  course,  with  concurrence.  Does 
the  hon.  member  object  ? 

Mr.  Fysh  :  No,  I  shall  not  raise  any 
objection. 

Motion  agreed  to. 


Kesolution  No.  3  proposed  : 
That  the  power  and  aathority  to  impose  cm* 
toms  duties  shall  be  exclusively  lodged  in  the 
f ederftl  government  and  parliament,  subject  to 
such  disposal  of  the  revenues  thence  derived  as 
shall  be  agreed  upon. 

Mr.  DEAKIN  :  The  first  question  that 
arises  in  connection  with  this  resolution 
is  whether  the  word  "  excise"  will  not  re- 
quire to  be  inserted.     I  move  : 

That  after  the  word  "customs/'  the  words 
"  and  excise"  be  inserted. 

Mr.  ADYE  DOUGLAS  :  Before  that 
altei-ation  ia  made  we  ought  to  have  some 
explanation  as  to  what  the  hon.  member 
would  include  under  the  ternu  "excise.*'  In 
diflferent  colonies  the  word  is  interpreted 
in  different  ways.  In  Victoria,  the  exdtse 
duties  are  of  the  same  character  as  thoae 
levied  in  England;  but  in  Tasmania  we 
have  a  stamp  duty  which  is  virtually  an 
excise  duty.  Every  barrel  of  beer  has  to 
be  stamped,  and  all  breweries  are  subject 
to  Grovernment  supervision.  Would  such 
a  duty  come  within  the  meaning  of  *' ex- 
cise"] Before  the  word  is  inserted  we 
should  know  to  what  it  is  intended  to 
apply. 

Mr.  McMillan  :  I  presume  that 
when  we  come  to  deal  witli  the  matter  in 
the  federal  parliament  there  will  be  a  uni- 
form excise,  and  whatever  principle  is 
agreed  to  generally  will  be  extended  to  all 
the  colonies,  consequently  no  difficulty  can 
really  arise. 

Mr.  ADYE  DOUGLAS  :  A  difficulty 
will  arise  at  once  if  it  is  made  payable 
into  the  general  revenue.  I  imagine  so  at 
least,  because  we  in  Tasmania  should  at 
once  do  away  with  the  duty. 

Mr.  McMillan  :  The  fact  of  what 
the  hon.  member's  colony  will  do  before- 
hand will  not  affect  what  the  federal  go- 
vernment will  do  afterwards,  even  if  they 
liad  no  excise  whatever.  The  hon.  mem- 
ber referred  to  a  system  of  affixing  stamps 
to   beer  barrels.     It  is  simply   a  iTiodus 
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operandi  for  collecting  the  excise  duty  ;  it 
can  scarcely  be  called  a  stamp  daty  in  the 
strict  sense  of  the  term. 

Mr.  Adyb  Douglas  :  It  is  strictly  excise  ! 

Mr.  PLAYFORD  :  There  will  be  no 
more  difficulty,  I  imagine,  in  connection 
with  excise  duties  than  in  connection  with 
customs  duties.  I  suppose  it  is  under- 
stood by  all  of  us  that  the  customs  duties 
or  excise  duties  shall  be  of  a  uniform 
character ;  that  one  law  shall  not  be  made 
to  suit  Victoria,  another  law  to  suit  South 
Australia,  and  another  law  to  suit  Western 
Australia ;  but  that  whatever  customs 
laws  are  passed  shall  be  absolutely  the 
same  as  regards  all  the  colonies  I  do  not 
suppose  it  is  necetsary  to  insert  every  little 
thing  in  the  resolutions  for  the  information 
of  the  celebrated  draftsman  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  THYNNE:  There  is  something 
more  in  the  insertion  of  the  word  "excise  " 
than  appears  at  the  first  blush.  Perhaps 
the  question  of  state  rights  may  come  in 
in  a  way  which  we  do  not  anticipate.  In 
Tasmania  a  great  many  articles  are  liable 
to  excise  duty  which  are  not  liable  in  the 
other  colonie& 

"Mr.  BxTBGEss  :  Only  one — beer  ! 
Mr.  THYNNE:  There  is  nothing  to 
prevent  a  duty  on  the  production  of  to- 
bacco being  classed  as  an  excise  duty.  In 
fact,  many  other  products  might  be  made 
liable  to  excise  duty  in  just  the  same  way. 
Is  the  federal  government  to  have  the 
same  power  of  imposing  taxation  on  local 
productions  as  the  state  governments  have. 
The  subject  wants  a  little  more  considera- 
tion, I  tbink.  I  can  foresee  possibilities 
under  which  rival  claims  may  be  made  by 
the  separate  colonic.*?,  and  by  the  federal 
government  to  impose  taxation  on  the 
same  objects.  We  must  bear  in  mind 
that  we  are  producing  in  these  colonies 
almost  everything  that  we  require.  Some 
colonies  produce  what  others  cannot  pro- 
duce. A  tax  on  the  productions  of  one 
colony  would  be  a  very  unfair  tax,  and 


it  might  also  have  the  effect  of  depriving 
each  separate  state  of  its  own  Intimate 
source  of  revenue. 

Mr.  MUNRO:  The  difficulty  which 
has  arisen  must  be  coped  with.  It  will  be 
absolutely  impossible  to  give  the  import 
duties  to  the  federal  government  without 
the  excise  duties,  unless  we  are  to  allow 
some  colonies  to  take  advantage  of  others. 
Take,  for  instance,  the  case  of  an  article 
which  I  do  not  use.  If  the  federal  par- 
liament is  allowed  to  put  an  import  duty 
on  whiskey  for  the  whole  of  the  colonies, 
and  one  colony  puts  an  excise  duty  on 
the  local  manufacture,  and  another  colony 
does  not  do  so,  the  result  will  be  that  the 
colony  which  does  not  tax  the  local 
whiskey  will  get  the  local  article  produced 
to  the  largest  extent,  and  it  will  be  passed 
on  to  other  places,  because  being  a  local 
manufacture  it  will  not  be  liable  to  any 
duty.  I  understand,  whatever  we  may  do, 
we  intend  to  apply  the  same  law  to  every 
colony,  consequently  we  cannot  allow  the 
excise  duties  to  go  without  the  customs 
duties,  for  otherwise  the  whole  thing  will 
be  bound  to  go  wrong.  At  the  present 
time  Tasmania  has  an  excise  duty  on  beer, 
Victoria  has  no  such  duty ;  but  there  is 
not  the  least  doubt  that  if  the  revenue  of 
Victoria  were  to  become  short,  we  should 
fall  back  on  that  article  as  a  means  of 
raising  revenue.  If  we  are  to  give  the  ex- 
cise and  customs  duties  to  the  federal  par- 
liament, we  shall  expect  that  body  to  take  a 
large  amount  of  local  expenditure  off  our 
shoulders.  In  this  way  one  will  balance 
the  other.  We  spend,  for  instance,  large 
sums  on  defence  works.  We  expect  the 
federal  parliament  to  take  over  the  whole 
of  the  defences,  and  in  that  way  one  will 
balance  the  other.  I  am  quite  clear,  how- 
ever, that  if  the  excise  duties  are  not  to  go 
with  the  customs  duties  the  whole  thing 
will  break  down. 

Mr.  BAKER  :  I  do  not  think  the  hon. 
member,  Mr.  Munro,  quite  understood  the 


\ 
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argument  of  my  lion,  friend,  Mr.  Thynne. 
My  lion,  friend,  as  I  understood  him,  ad- 
mits that  excise  duties  must  be  uniform 
throughout  the  colonies  \  he  also  admits 
that  the  federal  legislature  must  have  the 
power  to  impose  excise  duties;  but  he  points 
out  that,  although  the  duties  may  be  uni- 
form in  all  the  colonies,  still  they  may  be 
imposed  on  some  article  which  is  raised 
exclusively  in  one  colony,  as,  for  instance, 
sugar  in  Queensland.  Therefore  the  ques- 
tion of  state  interests  comes  in,  although 
indirectly,  in  considering  the  matter  of 
regulating  excise  duties.  My  hon.  friend's 
argument  is  worthy  of  our  consideration, 
because  taxation  might  be  imposed  in  such 
a  manner  that  one  particular  state  would 
be  prejudicially  affected,  and  the  rest  of  the 
states  would  obtain  an  unfair  advantage. 

Mr.  CLARK  :  The  case  just  mentioned 
is  exactly  parallel  with  the  tobacco  cases  in 
America,  to  which  I  referred  in  my  speech 
on  the  resolutions  the  other  day.  Having 
had  these  cases  brought  under  my  notice,  I 
thought  a  great  deal  about  the  subject, 
and  I  think  the  only  way  in  which  we  can 
avoid  that  state  of  things  arising  under  our 
constitution  is  by  providing  that  there  shall 
be  no  export  duties,  and  that  there  shall 
be  no  excise  duty  imposed  upon  any  article 
which  is  not  also  subject  to  custom  duties. 
I  think  it  will  cover  the  whole  ground  if 
we  have  no  export  duties  whatever,  and 
no  excise  duties  except  on  articles  which 
are  subject  to  import  duties. 

Mr.  BURGESS  :  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  suggestion  of  my  hoiL  friend,  Mr. 
Clark,  if  given  effect  to,  will  cover  most 
of  the  ground.  If  the  hon.  member,  Mr. 
Baker,  will  look  at  the  wording  of  the  re- 
solution, I  think  Le  will  see  very  clearly 
that  the  power  of  levying  an  excise  duty 
will  be  lodged  exclusively  in  the  hands  of 
the  federal  government,  and  that  the  local 
legislatures  will  have  no  yiower  whatever  to 
impose  an  excise  duty  upon  any  article.  It 
is  very  necessary  indeed  that  this  power 
[Mr.  Baker. 


should  be  possessed  by  the  federal  go- 
vernment, particularly  in  view  of  the  way 
in  which  the  customs  duties  as  a  whole 
would  be  affected  if  pi-oper  care  were  no: 
taken  to  provide  for  this  at  the  outset 
The  hon.  member,  Mr.  McMillan,  in  hb 
address  to  the  Convention  yesterday,  re- 
ferred to  the  amount  of  duty  that  would 
be  lost  in  connection  with  intercolonial 
free-trade.  I  think  he  stated  that  the  total 
customs  revenue  of  the  colonies  at  the  j)re- 
sent  time  was  something  like  J&S,CO0,000; 
but,  that  if  we  had  intercolonial  free-traJe, 
that  amount  would  be  reduced  by  somo 
£225,000.  I  am  quite  sure,  however,  that 
if  the  matter  be  carefully  looked  icto» 
instead  of  the  amount  being  reduced  by 
some  £225,000,  it  will  be  found  that 
the  reduction  would  amount  to  between 
£600,000  and  £700,000.  Take  one  item 
alone.  On  referring  to  the  statistics  of 
Queensland,  I  notice  that  the  average  ex- 
port of  sugar  from  that  colony  is  40,000 
tons  per  annum.  Taking  the  average  daty 
levied  to  be  £5  per  ton,  that  would  repre- 
sent £200,000.  In  addition  to  that  you 
would  lose  a  large  amount  collected  upon 
rum  manufactured  in  Queensland,  and 
upon  the  spirits  and  tobacco  manufactured 
in  both  New  South  Wales  and  Victoria, 
also  upon  the  wine  in  South  Australia,  to 
say  nothing  of  cereals.  It  will  be  found 
that  the  amount  given  by  the  hon.  mem- 
ber would  be  largely  increased.  It  is  a 
matter  of  the  greatest  moment  that  we 
should  see  that  the  power  of  levying  excise 
duties  is  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  federal 
parliament. 

Mr.  MARMION  :  I  can  see  that  the 
giving  to  the  federal  parliament  of  the 
right  to  interfere  with  the  separate  states, 
so  far  as  the  levying  of  excise  duties  is  con- 
cerned, may  have  rather  an  extraordinary 
effect,  unless  something  is  done  in  the 
direction  of  the  suggestion  made  by  the 
hon.  member,  Mr.  Clark ;  that  is,  provid- 
ing for  an  import  duty  upon  every  article 
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i2pon  which  excise  is  levied.  I  will  give 
my  reasons  for  thinking  so,  and  I  do  not 
think  they  have  been  touched  upon  by  any 
one  who  has  yet  spoken.  Take,  for  instance, 
the  colony  I  represent — Western  Australia. 
We  are  large  producers  of  colonial  wine,  and 
we  hope  to  be  large  producers  of  tobacco. 
We  have  also  a  large  number  of  breweries. 
Take  one  of  these  items.  It  is  proposed 
by  these  resolutions  that  trade  and  inter- 
course between  all  the  Australian  colonies 
shall  be  absolutely  free.  Let  us  suppose 
that  the  federal  parliament  levied  an  excise 
duty  on  colonial  wine  of  a  few  shillings  per 
gallon  for  purposes  of  revenue.  There 
would  be  no  objection  to  that ;  but  what 
would  be  the  result  if  we  had  absolute 
free-trade  between  the  colonies  %  Colonial 
wine  would  be  imported  into  Western 
Australia  from  the  other  colonies,  and 
would  undersell  the  locally  produced  wine ; 
and  the  same  thing  would  hold  good  with 
regard  to  tobacco,  and  the  other  items  to 
which  I  have  referred.  I  believe  I  am 
correct  in  that  view.  I  believe  it  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  that  we  should  carry  out 
either  the  suggestion  of  the  hon.  member, 
ISIr.  Clark,  or  one  similar  to  it. 

Mr.  Fitzgerald  :  The  duty  would  be 
uniform  in  all  the  colonies  ! 

Mr.  MARMION  :  I  am  afi-aid  I  have 
scarcely  made  myself  understood.  I  have 
not  said  anything  as  to  the  uniformity  of 
the  duty.  I  do  not  know  whether  the 
customs  duties,  excise  or  import,  would  be 
uniform  ;  but  the  case  I  put  is  this  :  Sup- 
posing an  excise  duty  were  levied  on 
tobacco  in  Western  Australia  of  Is.  per 
ff).  The  manufacturer  would  have  to 
I'ay  the  duty  in  the  first  instance,  and 
later  on  the  consumer  would  have  to  pay 
it.  At  the  same  time,  the  tobacco  grown 
in  South  Australia,  Victoria,  and  New 
South  Wales  would  enter  the  colony  duty 
free. 

Mr.  Playford  :  But  there  would  be  an 
excise  duty  all  over  the  colonies  I 


Mr.  MARMION  :  Then,  I  fear  I  have 
misunderstood  the  question  ;  but  I  thought 
an  excise  was  a  duty  imposed  upon  inter- 
nal, and  not  upon  external,  productions. 
I  have  never  read  of  an  excise  duty  refer- 
ring to  productions  outside  of  the  country 
in  which  the  duty  was  levied. 

Mr.  J.  Forrest  :  It  is  generally  under- 
stood to  be  a  duty  levied  upon  home  pro- 
ductions ! 

Mr.  MARMION :  Then  my  argument, 
I  take  it,  is  applicable  ! 

Mr.  DONALDSON  :  I  think  we  ought 
to  make  haste  slowly  in  this  matter.  It 
would  bo  only  nght  that  the  federal  par- 
liament should  have  the  right  to  levy  an 
excise  duty  upon  spirits,  tobacco^  and  beer. 
These  are  three  items  subject  to  excise  at 
the  present  time.  But  suppose  the  parlia- 
ment were  to  go  a  little  further,  it  might 
possibly  put  an  excise  duty  upon  sugar, 
and,  as  far  as  I  know,  there  is  only  one 
colony  in  this  group  at  the  present  time 
which  grows  sugar. 

Mr.  Gordon:  Excise  would  include 
licenses! 

Mr.  Fitzgerald  :  The  states  representa- 
tive would  see  to  those  matters ! 

Mr.  DONALDSON  :  I  believe  an  ex- 
cise would  also  include  a  stamp  duty.  I 
should  like  to  have  this  matter  fully  con- 
sidered. It  is  getting  late,  and  in  the 
absence  of  the  mover  of  the  resolutions  I 
think  they  might  now  be  postponed  until 
our  next  sitting.     I  therefore  move : 

That  the  Chairman  do  now  leave  the  chair,  re- 
port progress,  and  ask  leave  to  sit  again. 

Colonel  SMITH :  I  should  like,  before 
that  question  is  put,  to  ask  members  of 
the  Convention  to  consider  the  question  as 
to  how  much  of  the  customs  revenue  of 
the  colonies  is  to  be  given  up  to  the  federal 
body  until  the  general  tariff  is  established. 
I  quite  understand  the  objections  of 
Western  Australia,  and  I  think  all  the 
colonies  would  object  to  give  up  the  whole 
of  their  customs  revenue  before  the  general 
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tariff  is  framed.  I  think  that  some  limit 
should  be  fixed,  say  about  one-fifth  of  the 
total.  A  general  tariff  should  be  estab- 
lished before  the  colonies  abandon  the 
whole  of  their  customs  revenue. 
Progress  reported. 

Convention  adjourned  at  4*40  p.m. 


MONDAY,  16  MAROn,  1891, 


Address— Reports  on  Colonia]  Defeace— Federal 
Constitution. 


The  President  took  the  chair  at  11  a.m. 

ADDRESS. 
Tlie  following  address  was  read  by  the 
secretary : — 

57,  Queen-street,  Melbourne, 

13  March,  1891. 
Sir, — We  have  the  honor,  on  behalf  and  at  the 
request  of  the  members  of  council  of  the  Mel- 
bourne Chamber  of  Commerce,  to  tender  to  the 
members  of  the  Convention  the  assurance  of  the 
profound  sense  entertained  by  the  mercantile 
community  of  Melbourne  of  the  importance 
attaching  to  the  deliberations  of  the  Convention 
and  of  their  far-reaching  consequences. 

The  members  of  the  chamber  trust  that  the 
Convention  will  be  influenced  and  guided  by 
wise  and  patriotic  counsels,  and  that  on  all  the 
great  issues  which  will  come  under  their  con- 
sideration the  conclusions  arrived  at  may  tend 
to  the  consolidation  of  Australian  interests,  the 
fuller  development  of  our  varied  resources,  and 
the  firmer  foundation  of  all  the  institutions  of 
our  civilisation  on  a  national  basis  in  harmony 
amongst  ourselves  as  colonies,  and  always  in 
truest  touch  with  the  heart  of  the  great  British 
empire.    We  are,  &c., 

Henry  G.  Turner,  President. 
C.  Hallett,  Secretary. 

REPORTS  ON  COLONIAL  DEFENCE. 

Mr.  DIBBS  :  Before  the  orders  of  the 
day  are  called  on,  I  would  like  to  ask,  by 
way  of  suggestion,  whether  it  would  not 
be  desirable  that  the  reports  with  regard 
to  our  military  defences,  which  have  been 
[Colonel  Smith 


received  by  the  various  governments  from 
Major-General  Edwards  and  others,  should 
not  be  printed  and  circulated  in  this 
room,  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  us  to 
thoroughly  understand  the  position  of  oar 
military  defences  when  we  come  to  con- 
sider the  4th  resolution]  I  make  that 
suggestion  because,  on  making  inquiries 
among  hon.  members  from  the  other  colo- 
nies, I  have  been  told  that  certain  infor- 
mation has  been  in  their  possession  as 
members  of  Parliament  which  has  not  been 
placed  in  the  hands  of  members  of  Parlia- 
ment in  this  colony.  In  dealing  with  a 
large  question  such  as  military  defence  is 
likely  to  be  it  would  be  a  great  assistance 
if  hon.  members  had  the  advantage  of 
having  before  them  all  the  reports  which 
have  been  made  to  the  various  government.s. 
The  President  :  There  can  be  no  ob> 
jection  to  affording  the  fullest  information 
to  members  of  this  Convention  which  the 
Government  may  have  in  its  possession. 
But  I  would  invite  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  Convention  is  not  called  upon  to  consider 
the  state  of  the  military  forces  in  this 
country,  but  to  decide  the  question  whether 
these  forces  should  or  should  not  be  placed 
under  a  federal  parliament ;  and  the  light 
which  may  be  thrown  on  the  state  of  iho 
forces  in  any  colony  by  any  reports  will 
not  in  any  way  assist  us  in  deciding  upon 
the  policy  whether  or  not  the  forces  o£  the 
country  are  to  Ije  placed  under  a  fedei-al 
government. 

FEDERAL  CONSTITUTION. 

In  Co »iffii<^e6  (consideration  resumed  from 
13th  March)  on  motion  by  Sir  Henry 
Parkes : 

The  Chairman  :  The  original  question 
was  that  the  followin<j  resolution  be  agreed 
to:— 

(3. )  That  the  power  and  authority  to  imp  jac 
customs  duties  shall  be  exclusively  lodged  in  the 
federal  government  and  parliament,  subject  to 
such  disposal  of  the  revenues  thence  derived  a^^ 
shall  be  agreed  upon. 
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It  has  since  been  moved  bj  the  hon.  mem- 
ber, Mr.  Deakin,  by  way  of  amendment, 
that  after  the  word  *' customs,"  in  the 
second  line,  the  following  words  be  in- 
serted, "  and  excise." 

Mr.  GORDON  :  I  think  the  Convention 
(lid  wisely  at  its  last  sitting  in  postponing 
further  consideration  of  these  resolutions 
until  the  members  should  have  had  time  to 
give  them  fuller  consideration,  because, 
after  alf,  it  appears  to  me  that  the  ques- 
tion involved  in  the  resolution  now  before 
ns  touches  a  very  vital  point  in  the  discus- 
sion.  It  touches  the  money  bills,  and, 
as  was  said  by  the  hon.  member,  Mr. 
Wrixon,  the  power  of  government  really 
lies  in  the  power  of  the  purse.  I  support  the 
suggestion  made  by  several  hon.  members, 
that  as  much  as  possible  we  should  clear  the 
ground  of  this  discussion  as  we  proceed. 
The  hon.  member,  Sir  Samuel  Griffith,  sug- 
gested that  we  should  give  the  draftsman 
of  the  proposed  bill  merely  a  sketch  of 
instructions,  and  leave  a  great  deal  to  be 
filled  up  by  those  whose  duty  it  will  be  to 
prepare  the  bill. 

Sir  Samuel  Griffith  :  No.  My  sug- 
gestion was  the  opposite ! 

Mr.  GORDON  :  Then  I  must  place 
myself  in  the  ranks  of  those  hon.  members 
who  have  been  so  unfortunate  as  to 
more  than  once  misunderstand  the  hon. 
n2eml>er. 

Sir  Samuel  Griffith  :  The  hon.  mem- 
Icr  mistook  the  suggestion  ! 

Mr.  GORDON  :  I  understood  that  two 
suggestions  were  before  the  Convention  at 
its  last  meeting.  The  first  was  that  our 
instructions  to  the  draftsman  should  be 
somewhat  sketchy,  and  that  we  should  re- 
consider the  bill  when  it  was  brought  be- 
fore us.  The  other  suggestion  was  that 
we  should  as  much  as  possible  clear  the 
ground  of  the  discussion  as  we  went  along. 
I  think  our  duty  is  to  save  time  as  much 
as  possible,  as  was  suggested  by  the  hon. 


member,  Mr.  Playford,  by  settling  every 
item  and  condition  of  the  contract  we  are 
about  to  make  before  we  instruct  the 
draftsman  to  prepare  the  bill,  because, 
even  if  we  are  only  building  ^'a  castle  in 
Spain,"  we  had  better  now  decide  how  high 
and  deep  the  building  shall  be,  how  many 
rooms  it  shall  contain,  and  leave  the  ques- 
tion of  the  decorations  for  future  con- 
sideration. There  are  many  definitions 
and  provisions  which  the  draftsman  must 
insert,  and  members  of  the  Conventiou 
cannot  insert  those  as  they  go  along. 
But  with  regard  to  all  the  principles  that 
must  be  embodied  in  the  contract,  and  all 
the  terms  vital  to  its  being  carried  out,  we 
shoidd  clear  the  ground  as  we  go  along,  so 
that  we  shall  not  afterwards  have  to  re- 
trace our  steps  and  make  fresh  arrange- 
ments. Wich  this  view  I  shall  at  once 
propose  an  amendment  upon  the  resolution 
before  us.     I  beg  to  move  : 

That  all  the  words  after  the  word  <<  That "  be 
struck  out 

The  Chairman  :  The  hon.  member  can 
only  do  that  if  the  mover  of  the  present 
amendment  withdraws  it. 

Mr.  Gordon  :  I  did  not  understand  that 
the  original  amendment  had  any  prescrip- 
tive right. 

The  Chairman  :  The  original  question 
was  that  this  resolution  be  agreed  to. 
Since  then  Mr.  Deakin  has  proposed,  by 
way  of  an  amendment : 

That  after  the  word  "customs''  the  words 
''and  excise"  shall  be  introduced. 

Mr.  FrsH  :  I  understand  that  the  hon. 
member,  Mr.  Gordon,  desires  to  move  a 
prior  amendment,  and,  therefore,  he  would 
be  in  order. 

Mr.  GORDON:  Perhaps  the  hon.  mem- 
ber will  temporanly  withdrew  his  sugges- 
tion as  to  excise.  I  did  not  understand, 
from  the  proceedings  of  the  day,  that  the 
hon.  member  made  the  motion  formally. 
He  certainly  suggested  it,  but  it  does  not 
appear  on  the  business-paper. 
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Mr.  Deakin  :  I  have  no  objection  to 
withdraw  the  amendment  if  that  be  neces- 
sary for  the  fullest  consideration  of  the 
resolution. 

Amendment,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 

Mr.  GORDON :  I  am  much  obliged  to 
the  hon.  member.  The  amendment  which 
I  propose  is  as  follows  : — 

That  all  the  words  after  the  word  "  That"  be 
omitted  with  a  view  to  the  insertion  in  lieu 
thereof  of  the  words  : — "  (1.)  The  customs  duties 
imposed  by  the  federated  colonies  upon  goods 
imported  from  places  outside  such  colonies  shall 
be  uniform,  and  sliall  be  fixed  by  the  federal 
government,  and  that  such  excise  duties  as  may 
be  agreed  upon  shall  be  similarly  fixed.  (2.) 
That  trade  between  the  federated  colonies  shall 
be  absolutely  free.  (3.)  That  all  bounties  for 
manufacture  or  production  shall  be  offered  only 
by  the  federal  parliament,  and  that  all  bounties 
now  offered  by  any  of  the  federated  colonies  for 
manufacture  or  production  shall  be  withdrawn. 
(4.)  That  upon  all  railway  lines  which  in  the 
opinion  of  the  federal  government  are  lines 
affecting  trade  between  any  two  or  more  of  the 
federated  colonies,  a  uniform  charge  for  carriage 
to  be  fixed  by  the  federal  government,  shall  pre- 
vail. (5.)  That  the  expenses  of  the  federal  go- 
vernment shall  be  apportioned  annually  be- 
tween the  colonies  in  proportion  to  their  respec- 
tive populations. " 

Leaving  out  of  consideration  for  a  moment 
the  question  as  to  who  shall  collect  the 
customs  duties,  which  I  shall  deal  with 
presently,  there  are  some  important  addi> 
tions  which,  it  appears  to  me,  must  be  im- 
ported into  this  resolution  before  it  can  be 
said  to  fairly  embody  the  terms  of  the  con- 
tract into  which  it  is  proposed  the  various 
colonies  shall  enter.  This  is  largely  a  com- 
mercial treaty,  and  its  initiation  is  really 
the  promotion  of  the  trade  and  commerce 
of  these  colonies,  as  it  is  pretty  generally 
admitted  was  the  case  in  the  federation  of 
the  American  colonies.  There  were  some 
other  conditions  aflTccting  their  federation 
which  happily  do  not  surround  us ;  but  it  is 
chiefly  in  the  commercial  interests  of  these 
colonies  that  we  desire  to  federate.  If  this 
is  a  commercial  treaty,  it  behoves  us  to 


see  that  its  terms  are  fairly  set  out,  so  that 
each  colony  coming  into  the  federation  may 
understand  the  bargain  which  it  is  making, 
and  as  far  as  possible  that  such  provisions 
be  drawn  up  as  will  prevent  irritation 
from  afterwards  arising.  We  want,  there- 
fore, in  the  first  place,  to  see  what  we 
are  going  to  p^y,  and  in  the  next  place 
what  we  are  going  to  get  from  federation. 
A  knowledge  of  what  the  price  is  to  be, 
and  what  are  the  advantages  to  be  secured 
by  the  price  paid,  is  the  first  preliminary 
to  a  commercial  bargain,  and  the  only  dele- 
gate who  made  an  attempt  to  tackle  the 
question,  "  What  have  we  to  pay  f  was 
the  hon.  member,  Mr.  McMillan.  We 
were  pretty  much  on  the  heights  of  Fisgah 
before,  viewing  the  promised  land  from  a 
distance;  but  the  hon.  member  tried  to 
ascertain  our  position  and  to  come  down 
to  the  hard  logic  of  facts.  He  told  us  it 
will  cost  £2,000,000  to  support  the  federal 
parliament,  and  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
for  which  it  will  be  established.  I  he- 
lieve  the  hon.  member  is  well  within  the 
mark  in  that  estimate,  and  that  the  cost 
will  be  more.  But  for  the  purpose  of  my 
argument  I  shall  assume  that  federation 
will  cost  £2,000,000.  As  to  the  con- 
clusion which  he  founded  on  some  of  his 
figures,  that  the  colonies  would  get  the 
money  back  again  in  the  shape  of  the  de- 
creased rate  of  interest  at  which  they  could 
borrow,  I  believe  that  to  be  thoroughly 
unsound,  and  it  does  not  support  his  de- 
servedly great  reputation  as  a  financier. 

Mr.  McMillan  :  I  only  mentioned  that 
as  one  of  the  incidental  matters  in  con- 
nection with  the  subject  I  did  not  want 
to  form  any  argument  of  a  logical  nature 
upon  it. 

Mr.  GORDON  :  I  did  not  hear  the  hon. 
member's  speech  ;  but  in  the  official  report 
it  certainly  appears  as  a  very  substantial 
argument.  Nothing  could  be  moro  sub- 
stantial than  a  statement  to  the  colonies 
to  the  effect  that  if  they  spent  £2,000,000 
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upon  federation,  they  would  get  that  sum 
back  within  a  few  thousand  pounds  by 
the  decreased  interest  which  they  would 
have  to  pay  for  loans.     It  appears  to  me 
that  the  argument  would  be  a  good  one; 
if  true;  but  I  believe  that  it  is  most 
unsound.     Underlying  the  fact  that  the 
federal  parliament  would  be  able  to  bor- 
row more  cheaply  than  the  colonies  now 
do    is   the  fact  that   it  would  have  to 
take  over  the  assets  of  the  colonies.    But 
I  do  not  think  that  that  is  possible.     If 
they  did,  take  over  the  debts  they  would 
only  take  over  those   incurred  on   good 
a^ets.     It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that*  they 
would   take  over  the  debts  incurred  in 
building  breakwaters  that  shelter  no  ships, 
railways  that  carry  no  goods,  or  jetties  on 
which   the  grass  is  growing,  and  in  the 
other  reckless  expenditure  in  which  every 
colony  has  indulged.     There  are  such  as- 
sets everywhere,  and  only  the  other  day  I 
saw  it  stated   that   the  great  colony  of 
Victoria  was  going  to   close  one   of  her 
railways.     The  federal  government  would 
only  take  our  picked  assets,  upon  which 
they  could  borrow  cheaply,  and  we  should 
be  left  with  our  bad  assets,   upon  which 
we  would  have  to  go,  cap  in  hand,  to  the 
Jews,  to  get  any  money  at  all,  so  that 
we  should  more  than  lose  the  advantage 
which  we  now  have  of  being  able  to  bor- 
row at  a  cheap  rate  upon  our  good  assets. 
Mr.  MrNRO:    I  rise  to  order.     Is  it 
understood  that  in  Committee  hon.  mem- 
bers, speaking  upon  a  special  resolution, 
may  debate  all  the  matters  that  were  raised 
in  the  discussion  in  the  Convention]     At 
the  present  time  the  hon.  member  is  sup- 
posed to  be  speaking  upon  a  special  resolu- 
tion before  the  Committee ;  but  he  is  really 
replying  to  a  speech  made  by  the  hon.  mem- 
ber, Mr.  McMillan,  when  the  whole  of  the 
resolutions  were  before  us.    If  we  go  on  in 
that  way  we  shall  never  finish  the  business. 
The  Chairman  :  I  think  that  the  hon. 
member,  when  he  proposed  his  amendment. 


ought  to  have  handed  it  in  to  the  clerk,  so 
that  I  might  be  able  to  understand  whether 
he  was  speaking  to  the  resolutions  generally, 
or  to  the  amendment.  The  hon.  member 
would  certainly  not  be  in  order  in  speaking 
of  matters  irrelevant  to  his  amendment;  but 
I  have  not  had  an  opportunity  of  forming 
an  opinion  as  to  whether  he  is  doing  so. 

Mr,  GORDON  :  I  am  dealing  with  ex- 
cise duties,  in  relation  to  the  question  with 
which  the  hon.  member,  Mr.  McMillan, 
dealt  the  other  day. 

Mr.  MuNRO :  The  hon.  member  was  deal- 
ing with  loans — a  different  question  alto- 
gether ! 

Mr.  GORDON  :  I  am  dealing  with  cer- 
tain questions  touching  excise  duties,  and 
I  believe  I  am  in  order  in  doing  so.  I 
shall  be  very  loath  to  attempt  to  draw  the 
discussion  into  channels  which  would  waste 
time  ]  but,  in  my  opinion,  I  am  trying  to 
save  time  by  dealing  with  the  questions 
treated  in  the  resolution  before  the  Conven- 
tion, namely,  the  collection  of  the  excise 
duties,  why  we  are  asked  to  surrender  them, 
and,  if  we  surrender  them,  what  we  are  to 
get  for  them.  It  appears  to  me  that  my  re- 
marks are  in  the  main  to  the  resolution 
before  the  Committee,  and  I  shall  continue 
them,  as  shoilly  as  possible,  unless  hon. 
members  object.  I  think  I  have  shown 
that  the  conclusions  arrived  at  by  the  hon. 
member,  Mr.  McMillan,  are  not  justified 
by  his  figures  ;  but  I  will  assume  that  hi» 
estimate  of  the  cost  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment to  the  various  colonies  will  be 
£2,000,000.  That  is  what  we  have  to  pay. 
Now,  what  shall  we  get  for  it  ?  A  treaty, 
which  is  really  a  commercial  bargain,  is 
what  has  to  be  enacted  by  this  Conven- 
tion, and  we  must  see  that  the  commercial 
advantages  to  be  gained  by  it,  great  as  they 
will  be,  are  clearly  assured  to  us  by  it.  I 
have  as  much  reliance  as  any  hon.  mem- 
ber on  the  good  faith  of  the  colonies ;  but 
at  the  same  time  I  think  that  it  is  a 
quality  to  be  kept  as  much  in  reserve  as 
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possible,  to  be  drawn  upon  only  when 
necessary,  and  the  clearer  the  terms  of  the 
contract^  the  less  chance  there  will  be  of 
irritation  and  disagreement  in  the  future. 
I  think  it  necessary,  therefore,  that  the 
stipulations  embodied  in  my  amendment 
should  come  on  at  this  stage.  First  of  all, 
the  duties  must  be  uniform.  Of  course,  I 
know  that  it  will  be  finally  enacted  by  the 
Convention  that  the  duties  should  be  uni- 
form; but  it  is  as  well  to  state  it,  as  also, 
following  the  amendment  of  the  hon.  mem- 
ber, Mr.  Deakin,  with  regard  to  excise 
duties,  that  only  certain  excise  duties 
should  be  included.  The  dictionary  defini- 
tion of  excise  embraces  a  good  deal  more 
than  the  local  parliaments  will  give  up. 
According  to  the  English  definition  of  the 
word  it  embraces  licenses ;  but  the  defini- 
tion, which  I  have  no  doubt  every  member 
of  the  Convention  intends,  is  simply  duties 
upon  articles  of  home  production,  especially 
BfHrits.  My  amendment,  therefore,  would 
provide  that  certain  excise  duties  to  be 
agreed  upon  should  be  handed  over.  Then 
we  come  to  the  question  of  the  abolition 
of  the  bounties  offered  by  the  various 
governments.  Now,  what  would  be  the 
good  of  free-trade  between  the  colonies  if, 
in  one  colony,  we  have  bounty-fed  goods 
competing  with  goods  manufactured  in  a 
colony  where  there  are  no  bounties  ?  Quite 
recently,  in  the  great  colony  of  Victoria, 
and  out  of  a  magnificent  surplus  wliich  that 
colony  earned  under  the  able  management 
of  the  late  government,  a  sum  of  between 
£250,000  and  £300,000  was  devoted  to- 
wards the  promotion  of  local  industries. 

Colonel  Smith  :  That  is  nearly  all  gone  ! 

Mr.  GORDON  :  If  it  is  nearly  all  gone, 
I  can  only  congratulate  the  farmers  on 
having  secured  it  I  have  no  doubt  that 
that  policy,  with  which  I  most  heartily 
disagree,  because  I  think  that  bounties  are 
most  vicious,  having  been  once  initiated, 
is  likely  to  be  repeated. 

Mr.  MuNRO  :  No  fear  ! 
[Mr,  Gordon. 


Mr.  GORDON  :  The  money,  howerer, 
has  not  all  gone,  and  Victoria  is  not  tlie 
only  colony  which  has  offered  bounties 
for  the  promotion  of  the  m&nufaetare  of 
home  prodocta  In  my  own  colony  d 
South  Australia  we  have  offered  a  boons 
for  the  growth  of  a  certain  quantity  of  sogar. 
What  would  our  Queensland  friends  saj  to 
us  if,  with  free-trade  between  the  oolonies, 
we  were  to  supply  them  with  bounty-fed 
tmgar,  asagainst  their  production,  which  had 
no  bounty  to  support  it?  To  make  this  a  fftir 
contract,  we  shall  have  to  provide  that  the 
federal  government  shall  only  fix  bounties 
on  home-grown  goods  or  manufactures,  and 
that  all  bounties  now  offered  by  the  various 
governments  shall  be  absolutely  abolished. 
That  appears  to  me  to  be  essentially  neces- 
sary to  making  a  fair  contract  on  the  basis 
of  intercolonial  free-trade.  I  now  cozne 
to  the  next  point,  namely,  that  there  shall 
be  a  provision  which  shall  prevent  a  war 
of  railway  tariffs.  What  will  be  the 
good  of  free-trade  between  the  colonies  if, 
for  instance,  at  Broken  Hill,  New  South 
Wales  having  no  railway  to  a  seaport  on 
her  shores.  South  Australia  can  charge  an 
enormously  high  rate  of  carriage  upon  New 
South  Wales  goods  carried  to  one  of  her 
own  ports ;  or,  if  New  South  Wales,  hav- 
ing a  railway  to  one  of  her  own  ports,  and 
South  Australia  having  a  railway  to  one 
of  hers,  one  of  these  colonies  chooses  to 
initiate  a  war  of  tariffs,  and  to  carry  goods 
at  a  loss,  in  order  to  tempt  the  goods  of 
other  colonies  to  her  lines  ?  By  this  means 
the  whole  of  the  benefits  of  the  contract 
would  be  swept  away,  and  a  barrier  woold 
be  erected,  more  insurmountable,  more 
iiTitating,  and  which  would  lead  to  more 
vindictive  reprisals  than  under  any  sys- 
tem of  protection  ever  invented.  The 
system  of  protection,  after  aU,  has  some 
social  basis  to  work  upon ;  it  is  not  purely 
a  commercial  system  of  pounds,  shillings, 
and  pence  ]  but  a  war  of  railway  tarifl&  has 
nothing  to  commend  it.    It  is  essential, 
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f^fore  giving  up  customs  duties,  bef(H-e  con- 
tributing to  the  federal  government,  before 
the  colonies  come  into  the  contract  at  all, 
that  these  two  points,  and  especially  the 
last-mentioned  one,  shoald  be  settled  1^  the 
colonies  If  the  railway  lines  between  any 
t\ro  or  more  of  the  colonies  are  decided  by 
the  federal  parliament  to  be  lines  affecting 
the  trade  between  the  colonies,  the  federal 
parliamoit  alone  should  have  the  right  to 
Hx  the  raie&  Then  we  sludl  get  the  bene- 
fit of  the  contract.  I  do  not  tliink  that, 
with  these  conditions  up  to  this  point,  the 
colonies  vriU  be  paying  too  much  if  they 
j)ay  £2,000,000  per  annum  for  federation. 
I  anticipate  the  greatest  advantage  to  the 
commerce  of  the  continent  from  the  free- 
dom of  the  borders  from  customs  duties, 
and  from  united  action  in  commercial 
matters.  The  two  conditions  which  I  have 
indicated^  however,  must  be  clearly  under- 
stood. As  far  as  I  am  concerned — I  have 
not  menti(Hied  this  matter  to  any  of  my 
coUeagaes,  excepting  the  lion,  member,  Sir 
John  Downer,  a  couple  of  minutes  ago — I 
shall  agree  to  no  treaty  which  does  not 
embraee  those  conditions,  and  in  terms  re- 
specting which  there  can  be  no  possible 
mistake  whatever.  We  now  come  to  the 
last  daose  embraced  in  my  amendment,  and 
which  coTers  the  point  as  to  whether  these 
customs  duties  dbiall  be  collected  by  the 
various  governments  or  by  the  federal  par- 
liament. It  appears  to  me  that  the  col- 
lection of  duties  by  the  federal  govern- 
ment will  bring  about  what  the  hon.  mem- 
ber, Sir  Thomas  Mcllwraith,  so  liappily 
described  as  a  dislocation  of  the  finances. 
Each  of  these  colonies  is  very  heavily  in 
debt.  Take  South  Australia.  Her  debt 
is  something  over  £20,000,000,  and  her 
customs  duties  reach  £600,000  a  year. 
We  require  every  penny  of  that  money  as 
it  comes  in;  and  not  to  obtain  it  as  it 
comes  in,  or  as  much  of  it  as  we  can  pos- 
sibly get,  means  financing ;  it  means  going 
to  the  banks.     How  long  is  it  likely  that 


a  federal  government  will  lock  up  the 
£8,000,000  which  they  will  collect  frtrni 
the  ctistoms  ? 

Mr.  Baker  :  They  can  hand  it  over 
every  day  ! 

Mr.  GORDON:  It  is  impossiUe  to 
hand  it  over  every  day.  How  is  the  ex- 
ecutive to  know  what  money  will  be  re- 
quired ?  Supposing  the  federal  government 
reserves  £2,000,000  for  their  expenditure, 
will  it  not  be  competent  for  the  federal 
parliament  to  make  it  £4,000,000  or 
£1,000,0001  Therefore,  the  federal  govern- 
ment must  always  hold  a  very  large  sur* 
plus  over  and  above  what  the  government 
may  reasonably  think  will  be  required  for 
federal  purposes.  If  £2,000,000  per  annum 
is  the  estimated  amount  required,  it  ap- 
pears to  me  that,  in  order  to  be  well  with- 
in their  borders,  in  order  to  have  reserve 
funds,  and  to  be  able  to  carry  on  the  work 
of  government,  they  will  have  to  keep 
something  like  £4,000,000  in  hand,  and 
that  means  a  contribution  from  South 
Australia  of  £400,000  annually,  which 
will  be  kept  from  her,  it  appears  to  me — 
of  course  this  is  entirely  a  suggestion — for 
long  periods  of  time.  Supposing  the  federal 
parliament  only  sits  four  months  once  in 
the  year,  there  will  be  eight  months  during 
which  there  will  be  no  arrangement  as  to 
the  disposition  of  the  finances,  and  during 
which  the  executive  of  the  federal  parlia- 
ment will  not  know  what  expenditure  their 
parliament  is  going  to  insist  upon.  They 
certainly  must  retain  at  least  £4,000,000 
every  year  in  order  to  carry  out  their  duties, 
and  in  order  to  be  well,  supported  for  any 
expenditure  the  federal  parliament  may 
authorise.  As  South  Australia  is  at  present 
situated,  she  cannot  afibrd  to  let  £400,000 
per  annum — and  I  do  not  think  that  is  an 
unreasonable  estimate — be  locked  up  by 
the  federal  government  It  appears  to  me 
that  this  will  be  a  most  expensive  way  of 
collecting  £2,000,000.  To  say  that  the 
federal  government  shall  coUect  £8,000,000 
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and  hand  back  £6,000,000  is  to  saj  that 
they  are  adopting  absolutely  the  most  ex- 
pensive and  roundabout  way  of  collecting 
£2,000,000.  Why  not  let  the  colonies 
hand  over  £2,000,000,  as  provided  by  the 
federal  parliament,  at  once  1 

Sir  John  Bray  :  We  have  not  agreed 
about  the  £2,000,000  as  yet;  it  is  only 
imaginary  at  present ! 

Mr.  GORDON:  My  argument  is  founded 
on  the  supposition  that  the  figures  of  the 
hon.  member,  Mr.  McMillan,  are  correct.  I 
do  not  say  that  they  are  correct ;  but  I  think 
they  are  nearly  correct.  I  do  not  think  any 
delegate  will  estimate  the  cost  of  the  fed- 
eral parliament  at  much  under  £2,000,000; 
but  whatever  the  amount  may  be,  it  is 
simply  a  matter  of  proportion.  The  diffi- 
culty remains,  that  a  very  large  amount 
of  money  will  be  kept  out  of  the  hands  of 
the  treasurers  of  the  various  colonies,  and 
which  the  smaller  colonies  can  ill  afford  to 
have  reserved. 

Mr.  McMillan  :  That  includes  a  large 
amount  which  we  pay  under  any  circum- 
stances ! 

Mr.  GORDON :  No  doubt  it  includes 
defences.  Let  us  take  the  case  of  South 
Australia  with  regard  to  defences.  We 
pay  £50,000  a  year  for  our  defences ;  but 
our  share  of  £2,000,000  will  be  £200,000, 
so  that  we  will  be  paying  £150,000  more 
than  we  are  at  present  paying.  The  diffi- 
culty is  this :  it  is  not  only  tho  amount  we 
have  to  pay,  but  it  is  the  fact  that  a  large 
amount  of  money  which  we  want  from  day 
to  day  will  be  absolutely  locked  up.  I 
place  this  suggestion,  which  I  will  not  fur- 
ther labour,  before  the  Convention.  Apart 
from  that  point,  however,  this  will  be  for 
other  reasons  the  most  expensive  way  of 
collecting  the  £2,000,000,  or  whatever  the 
amount  required  for  the  federal  govern- 
ment may  be.  I  am  sure  it  will  involve 
a  large  increase  of  officers.  There  will 
have  to  be  a  system  of  checking.  You 
cannot  collect  the  moneys  of  a  colony,  out 
[Mr,  Gordon. 


of  which  deductions  have  to  be  made,  and 
the  balance  refunded,  with  a  staff  that  is 
sufficient  to  simply  collect  the  amount  and 
hand  it  over  to  one  authority. 
Mr.  MuNRO  :  Why  not  ? 
Mr.  GORDON  :  You  cannot  perform 
a  double  business  operation  of  that  sort 
as  easily  as  you  can  perform  a  single  boa- 
ness  operation. 

Mr.  MuNRO :  Cannot  a  cheque  for 
£10,000  be  drawn  without  appointing  aa 
additional  officer  ? 

Mr.  GORDON :  I  will  take  the  hon. 
member's  own  illustration.  You  cannot 
receive  £10,000,  and  draw  a  cheque  for 
£2,000and  a  cheque  for  £8,000  as  cheaply 
as  you  can  receive  £10,000  and  draw  a 
cheque  for  £10,000.  It  is  an  a  6  c  proposi- 
tion in  financial  business  which  cannot  be 
controverted,  that  you  cannot  perform  a 
large  double  business  operation  of  this  kind 
as  cheaply  as  a  single  one.  It  involves  a 
double  set  of  books,  and  it  must,  in  the 
nature  of  things,  be  more  expensiva  It 
is  a  question  also  whether  the  system  pro- 
posed will  not  involve  a  dislocation  of  the 
civil  service  of  all  the  colonies,  as  well  as 
a  dislocation  of  the  finances.  The  customs 
service  of  every  colony  forms  a  large  portion 
of  its  civil  service,  and  the  customs  officers 
will  have  to  be  transferred  to  the  federal 
government.  Some  of  the  colonies  liave 
regulations  which  give  their  civil  servants 
pensions  and  some  have  not,  and  the  colo- 
nies that  give  pensions  to  their  civil  ser- 
vants will  be  involved  either  in  a  most 
expensive  computation  of  pensions  or  in 
some  adjustment  of  the  relations  between 
the  civil  servants  themselves.  This  is,  I 
think,  quite  clear.  We  have  no  system  of 
pensions  to  civil  servants  in  South  Aus- 
tralia, and  we  are  not  going  to  take  over 
civil  servants  of  the  other  colonies  with 
their  pensions  or  right  to  earn  pensions.  So 
the  colonies  with  a  civil  service  such  as  that 
of  this  large  colony  of  New  South  Wales, 
where  the  civil  servants,  either  from  length 
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of  service  or  other  causes,  earn  pensions, 
-will  Lave  to  compute  their  pensions  or 
make  a  bargain  -with  the  civil  servants 
which  will  reimburse  them  for  the  loss 
they  will  incur  by  serving  under  another 
government,  or  the  federal  government 
will  have  to  take  over  their  pensions, 
which  it  is  not  likely  to  do.  Federation 
involves  a  dislocation  of  finances,  a  most 
expensive  mode  of  collecting  the  money  re- 
quired, and  a  large  expense  for  readjust- 
ment of  the  civil  service.  On  these  points  it 
seems  to  mo  that  the  simplest  system  will 
be  for  the  colonies  to  pay  over  to  the  fede- 
ral government  the  contribution  which  the 
federal  government  adjudges  they  must 
pay. 

Mr.  Platford  :  That  is  the  old  con- 
federation in  America  which  broke  down  ! 

Mr.  GORDON  :  I  am  aware  that  it  is 
the  system  of  finance  that  prevailed  under 
the  American  confederation,  which  broke 
down,  however,  from  causes  that  will  not 
happen  here. 

Colonel  Smith  :  Suppose  one  colony  re- 
fused to  pay  its  proportion  ? 

Mr.  GORDON  :  If  one  colony  dared  to 
refuse  to  pay  its  proportion,  its  credit  on 
the  London  money  market  would  be  lost 
altogether.  It  is  as  easy  to  say  that  one 
colony  will  bring  about  a  revolution  and 
secede  from  the  federation  as  not  pay  its 
pro|}ortion.  I  am  astonished  that  the  hon. 
member,  who  has  so  much  pride  in  the  re- 
sources of  the  colony  of  Victoria,  should 
suggest  that  any  of  the  colonies  will  not 
pay  its  contribution.  To  my  mind  the 
thing  is  absolutely  unthinkable — at  least, 
as  much  as  that  any  one  of  the  colonies 
will  secede  from  the  union.  Referring  to 
the  interjection  of  the  hon.  member,  Mr. 
iPlajford,  I  say  that  the  causes  that  led 
to  the  breakdown  of  the  financial  arrange- 
ments of  the  old  American  confederacy  are 
not  likely  to  happen  here.  Tliat  was  the 
result  of  the  strain  of  a  long  war,  which 
we  are  not  likely  to  have  here.     The  diffi- 


culties of  transport  would  prevent  a  long 
war.  No  nation  in  the  world,  excepting 
the  Chinese,  could  keep  up  three  or  four 
campaigns  against  a  country  12,000  miles 
away ;  and  we  have  in  addition  the  navies 
of  old  England  riding  the  seas  to  protect 
us.  The  American  confederacy  had  no 
protections  of  this  kind.  The  only  argu- 
ment in  favour  of  the  central  government 
not  collecting  the  ravenues  is  that  the 
American  confederacy  broke  down  under 
the  same  system ;  but,  in  a  reasonable 
contemplation  of  events,  we  may  say  that 
it  broke  down  from  causes  that  will  not 
affect  us  hera  Even  supposing  it  were 
reasonable  to  suggest  such  a  breakdown, 
considering  the  distance  and  the  possibili* 
tics,  the  balance  of  convenience  is  undoubt- 
edly in  favour  of  my  contention ;  and  when 
the  strain  does  come  it  will  be  much 
cheaper  for  us  to  make  new  financial  ar- 
rangements then,  than  to  go  on  during  the 
next  fifty  or  sixty  years  paying  through 
the  nose  as  we  should  do  for  such  an 
arrangement  as  the  resolutions  propose. 
I  am  aware  that  this  suggestion  of  mine 
contemplates  a  somewhat  looser  bond  of 
union  than  the  resolutions  contemplate — 
that  follows  as  a  matter  of  course;  but 
if  wo  are  to  achieve  anything  beyond  a 
step  in  consultation  the  agreement  at  which 
we  do  arrive  will  have  to  be  somewhat  less 
than  the  union  contemplated  by  the  reso- 
lutions now  before  the  Convention.  I 
think  that  the  arrangement  which  I  sug- 
gest will  allow  Western  Australia  to  come 
into  the  federation  on  something  like  rea- 
sonable grounds.  The  hon.  delegates  from 
that  colony  tell  us  that  they  cannot  give 
up  their  customs  duties  right  away  ;  they 
might  be  allowed  to  keep  them  and  pay 
only  such  a  contribution  for  defence  as  the 
federal  government  decided  was  their  fair 
share  for  the  protection  afforded  them,  and 
which,  I  am  sure,  that  colony  would  gladly 

pay- 
Amendment  proposed. 
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Mr.  McMillan  :  With  all  i-espect  to 
my  hon.  friend  opposite,  I  think  we  are  in 
great  danger  of  misconceiving  the  exact 
character  of  the  debate  upon  these  reso- 
lutions. As  far  as  I  understand,  these 
resolutions  wei^e  never  intended  to  be 
amended  in  the  elaborate  manner  fore- 
dadowed  by  the  hon.  member,  and  it 
seems  to  me  that  if  we  take  that  course 
we  are  simply  now  going  through  the 
discussion  that  wOl  have  to  be  carried  out 
in  a  committee  up<m  financial  matters.  I 
take  it  for  gi*anted  that  probably  one  of 
the  schemes  to  facilitate  business  will  be 
alter  these  resolutions  have  been  passed  in 
some  shape  or  otiier,  to  have  a  series  of 
committees  dealing  specifically  with  certain 
subjects,  and  then  the  outcome  of  those 
committees  will  be  resolutions  of  a  char- 
acter which  will  form  the  basis  of  a  bill 
which  will  be  ci^ble  of  scientific  amend- 
ment It  seems  to  me,  therefore,  that  un- 
less we  try  to  pass  the  general  principles 
which  only  are  embodied  in  these  reso- 
lutions, we  may  get  into  second  reading 
speeches,  which  may  really  be  a  reitera- 
tion of  the  elaborate  speeches  of  last  week ; 
consequently  I  would  urge  upon  mj  hon. 
friend  and  others  that  it  would  be  better 
for  us  to  pass  these  resolutions  with  any 
verbal  amendments  that  may  be  necessary ; 
but  simply  embodying  in  the  result  the 
principles  of  the  resolutions 

Mr.  Gordon:  These  are  principles  in 
the  amendment — as  much  principles  as  in 
the  resolutions ! 

Sir  JOHN  BRAY :  I  would  ask  the 
hon.  member,  Mr.  Gordon,  to  withdraw 
the  amendment.  I  may  say,  in  justice  to 
Sir  Samuel  Griffith,  that  it  was  not  he  who 
suggested  that  we  should  pass  the  resolu- 
tions in  a  general  shape  and  discuss  the 
matters  afterwards,  when  they  were  em- 
bodied in  a  bill.  It  was  I  who  made  that 
suggestion.  It  is  impossible,  in  a  lai^ 
Committee  like  this,  to  attempt  to  draft  a 
bill.     That  is  what  we  shall  be  attempting 


to  do  if  w^e  go  into  these  details.  We  have 
not  had  the  amendments  before  us  in  print, 
and  it  is  hardly  fair  to  ask  us,  without  see- 
ing them  in  print,  to  agree  to  a  series  of 
proposals  like  these.  It  is  a  pity  that  Mr. 
McMillan  went  into  figures  to  the  extent 
that  he  did,  because  he  has  thrown  out  the 
suggestion  that  the  federal  government  «iU 
cost  £2,000,000  without  telling  us  how  lie 
arrived  at  the  estimate.  Unless  we  know 
what  the  federal  government  is  going  to  do 
it  is  impossible  to  form  an  estimate  of  its 
cost  I  agree  with  Mr.  Gordon  in  saving 
this :  that  if  we  all  understand  that  the  cost 
of  the  federal  government  is  going  to  be 
£2,000,000  we  could  arrive  at  a  mach 
easier  way  of  collecting  it  than  by  giving 
the  federal  government  power  to  collect 
£8,000,000  of  customs  duties,  all  of  which 
they  do  not  want,  but  we  have  not  agreed 
on  it  We  cannot  yet  tell  what  tlie  ledend 
government  is  to  consist  of,  and  what  its 
powers  are.  I  agree  witli  Sir  Sanrael 
Griffith,  that  they  will  have  to  be  considered 
carefully  and  put  into  a  biU.  W^e  must  not 
ask  this  Committee  to  decide  upon  details 
until  we  see  them  all  in  print  I  agree 
with  the  suggestion  of  the  hon.  member, 
Mr.  McMillan,  that  as  far  as  posstbie  we 
should  adopt  the  resolutions  now,  it  being 
distinctly  understood  that  we  diall  have 
the  fullest  opportunity  of  dealing  with  t^m 
•in  a  complete  shape  when  the  bill  is  brought 
in.  If  it  is  necessary  to  deal  with  the  reso- 
lutions in  this  way  we  may  fairly  do  it  now, 
but  we  should  not  be  taken  by  surprise  by 
having  important  amendments  proposed 
before  we  have  seen  what  is  to  be  proposed 
in  print. 

Mr.  DEAKTN  :  I  would  only  say  that 
if  the  hon.  delegate,  Mr.  McMillan,  is  pre- 
pared with  a  motion  to  refer  these  resolti' 
tions  to  the  various  committees,  to  foe  dealt 
with  by  them  in  their  various  brandies,  I 
should  be  glad  to  bow  to  that  proposal,  and 
to  withdraw  the  amendment  in  reference 
to  excise  which  I  moved  the  other  day, 
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aud  al&o  to  withhold  certain  other  amend- 
ments whi<^  I  proposed  to  move  at  a  later 
stage  in  regard  to  fiscal  arrangements.  It 
seems  the  proper  way  to  deed  with  the 
different  matters  in  separate  committees^ 
in  the  first  instance,  as  that  gives  a  better 
proq>ect  of  their  speedy  and  satisfactory 
settlement  than  dealing  with  them  in  this 
large  Ck>mmitteeL  I  shall  be  glad,  there- 
fore, to  fall  in  with  the  suggestion  which 
has  been  made,  and  to  withhold  the  amend- 
ments I  propose  to  move,  if  such  be  the 
pleasure  of  the  Committee.  The  points  re- 
ferred to  by  the  hon.  member,  Mr.  Grordon, 
are  worthy  of  most  careful  consideration. 
The  hon.  member  has  brought  them  for- 
ward in  a  manner  to  command  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Convention.  The  Convention 
does  not  desire  to  avoid  their  consideration, 
but  to  discuss  them  at  this  stage  appesurs  to 
jnany  hon.  members  to  be  inexpedient. 

Mr.  McMillan  :  I  do  not  propose  that 
w^e  should  go  into  Committee  at  once,  but 
that  we  should  pass  the  resolutions  as  they 
stand,  ^nbodying  the  principles,  and  then 
to  proceed  to  \he  appointment  of  commit- 
toes. 

Sir  JOHN  DOWNER :  I  disagree  so 
radically  with  the  details  of  some  of  the 
resolutions  that  I  think  I  should  not  be 
satisfied  with  their  being  passed   in  the 
fornud   way  suggested.      We    have  had 
much  discussion  about  the  houses  of  par- 
li&noent  and  the   relative  rights  of    the 
senate  and  the  house  of  representatives ; 
and  are  we,  as  a  matter  of  form,  to  pass  a 
resolution   contrary  to  the  opinion  of  a 
lai^e  majority,  or  at  least  of  a  large  section, 
of  the  delegates  %    I  think  the  suggestion 
of  the  hon.  member,  Mr.  Deakin,  a  very 
good  one.    After  the  long  discussion  which 
we  had  when  we  were  sitting  as  a  conven- 
tion, we  should  appoint  committees  to  bring 
up  a  report  as  to  any  bill  which  may  be 
necessary.     But  if  we  are  to  go  through 
these  resolutions  in  Committee  and  pass 
them,  we  must  treat  them  as  matters  of 


substance,  and  not  at  all  as  matters  of 
form.  We  are  not  to  introduce  details  such 
as  are  contained  in  my  hon.  friend,  Mr.  Gor- 
don's amendment,  upon  which,  although 
not  inconsistent  with  the  form  of  the  reso- 
lutions, it  is,  nevertheless,  inexpedient  tliat 
we  should  come  to  a  determination  at 
the  present  stage.  I  cordially  agree  with 
the  suggestion  of  the  hon.  member,  Mr. 
Deakin,  in  which  he  appears,  unhappily,  to 
have  misunderstood  the  hon.  member,  Mr. 
McMillan,  for  which  I  am  sorry.  I  should 
have  been  glad  if  the  hon.  member,  Mr. 
McMillan,  had  intended  what  he  seemed  to 
suggest  The  sooner  we  have  the  commit- 
tees appointed  in  the  manner  which  he  sug- 
gested, the  better  for  us  all,  and  the  more 
time  we  shall  have  at  our  disposal. 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH  :  As  I  un- 
derstand, these  resolutions  were  brought 
forward  as  a  first  basis  upon  which  to 
found  the  constitution,  so  that  we  might 
settle  the  general  principles  upon  which 
the  constitution  is  to  be  framed.  And  we 
are  in  Committee  to  consider  them,  not 
to  adopt  them  as  they  stand,  but  to  make 
sudi  modifications  in  substance  as  will 
commend  them  to  the  Convention.  It 
would  be  quite  foreign  to  the  objects  of 
the  proposer  to  ingraft  on  them  anything 
like  details.  That  must  be  left  to  a  sub- 
sequent stage.  I  indicated  on  Friday  some 
doubt  as  to  whether  the  resolutions  them- 
selves went  sufficiently  into  detail  to  en- 
able a  select  committee  to  go  to  work; 
but,  on  reconsideration,  I  confess  myself 
converted  to  the  view  suggested  by  the 
hon.  member,  Sir  John  Bray,  that  we  ought 
to  agree  to  these  resolutions  with  such 
modifications  as  are  necessary,  and  thenusct 
to  work  in  committee.  And  no  doubt  we 
shall  have  different  committees.  A  com- 
mittee of  delegates  who  are  financial  ex- 
perts, as  suggested  by  Mr.  Wrixon,  will 
deal  with  financial  matters,  and  the  con 
stitutional  branch  of  the  subject  might  be 
intrusted  to  other  hon.  members.     If  this 
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is  the  correct  view,  I  would  deprecate  any 
attempt  to  add  additional  resolutions  to 
those  now  before  the  Committee.  That 
should  be  left  to  a  subsequent  stage,  when 
these  and  other  details  will  have  to  be 
dealt  with.  I  believe  that  that  will  carry 
but  the  original  intention  of  the  mover, 
and  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it 
will  facilitate  business.  But  it  is  certain 
that  we  cannot  make  further  progress  until 
we  have  disposed  of  these  proposals. 

Mr.  WRIXON :  The  proposal  to  ap- 
point the  committee  is  excellent ;  but 
there  are  two  points  on  which  we  require 
a  general  understanding.  One  is  the  ques- 
tion of  state  rights,  and  the  other  that  of 
the  customs  duties — the  power  of  the  fede- 
ral parliament,  and  how  it  shall  impose 
customs  duties.  I  believe  that  the  dif- 
ference of  opinion  on  these  points  in  the 
Convention  is  not  so  very  great,  and  that 
when  they  are  rightly  looked  into  we  may 
soon  arrive  at  an  agreement  It  will  assist 
us  if  we  so  deal  with  the  resolutions  as  to 
a. void  matters  of  detail,  and  the  sooner  the 
committees  are  appointed  the  better. 

Mr.  GORDON  :  I  should  be  glad  to 
withdraw  the  amendment  with  the  protest 
that  it  embraces  questionsof  policy  on  which 
a  direction  should  be  given  to  the  Commit- 
tee. The  Committee  itself  ought  not  to  be 
allowed  to  decide  a  question  of  national 
policy.  Thepointofmy  amendment,  that  the 
duties  shall  be  uniform,  is  undoubtedly  a 
matter  of  national  policy.  My  amendment 
with  regard  to  bounties  is  of  a  somewhat 
smaller  character,  but  is  essential.  And 
my  amendment  with  regard  to  uniform 
railway  rates  on  lines  which  aflfect  inter- 
colonial trade  is  undoubtedly  a  most  sub- 
stantial amendment,  and  a  matter  of  na- 
tional policy.  If  the  Convention  by  a 
majority  decides  to  leave  matters  of  policy 
to  committees,  I  shall  have  nothing  more 
to  say ;  but  T  protest  that  my  amendment 
<loes  include  matters  of  policy  on  which 
the  Convention  ought  specially  to  direct 
[Sir  Samicel  Griffith, 


the  committees.  The  committees  will  have 
to  take  into  consideration  very  large  de- 
tails, no  doubt,  and  a  great  deal  of  sco])e 
must  be  given  to  their  inquiries ;  but  to 
leave  to  the  committees  questions  of  broad 
policy  such  as  these  will  not,  I  most  re- 
spectively protest,  be  consonant  with  the 
duties  of  the  Convention. 

Mr.  MACDONALDPATERSON:  I 
rise  to  make  an  observation  with  regard 
to  what  has  been  repeated  by  the  hon. 
member,  Mr.  Gordon,  on  the  question : 

That  the  trade  and  intercourse  between  the 
federated  colonies,  whether  by  mcana  of  kin<l 
carriage  or  coastal  navigation,  shall  be  abso- 
lutely free. 

The  hon.  member  is  under  the  apprehen- 
sion that  he  is  the  only  delegate  who  holds 
these  views.  The  question  has,  I  knoir, 
been  discussed  by  myself  and  a  number  of 
others,  and  we  mutually  agreed,  particu- 
larly on  the  advice  of  the  hon-  member, 
Mr.  Clark,  to  leave  these  subordioate  mat- 
ters to  be  worked  out  in  Committee. 
Questions  of  subordinate  or  provincial 
policy  are  undoubtedly  involved  in  this 
very  sub-section.  1  wish  hon.  memlers 
to  quite  understand  that  the  question  of 
what  may  be  termed  the  Australasian  con- 
solidated finance,  and  that  very  question 
of  railway  tariffs  in  the  interior — ^because 
it  is  no  use  having  a  customs  union  and 
perfect  harmony  of  trade  on  the  coast  if 
we  have  a  war  of  railway  tariffs  in  the  in- 
terior— have  been  discussed  amongst  many 
hon.  members.  The  hon.  member,  Mr. 
Gordon,  will  not,  I  trust,  be  under  the 
apprehension  that  he  is  the  only  delegate 
who  has  thought  of  these  questions.  Com- 
mittee is,  I  hold,  the  proper  place  to  work 
out  these  questions,  and  I  trust  the  sug- 
gestion to  leave  them  to  sub-committees 
will  be  carried  out. 

Mr.  DIBBS  ;  I  think  my  hon.  friend, 
Mr.  McMillan,  has  not  dealt  very  gener- 
ously with  the  hon.  member,  Mr.  Gordon, 
in  condemning:  his  remarks  on  the  amend- 
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ment.  I  ha^e  looked  upon  the  hon.  mem- 
ber, Mr.  Gordon,  during  the  sittings  of 
the  Convention  as  the  most  eloquent 
listener  of  all  the  delegates.  We  have 
heard  nothing  from  the  hon.  member 
until  to-day,  and  he  spoke  on  what  may 
be  considered  a  fair  amendment  of  the  re- 
solutions. There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
various  sub-heads  of  the  questions  to  l^e 
defined  in  the  constitution  bill  can  be  best 
dealt  with  by  committees.  But  I  would 
^sk  the  Convention  whether,  when  the 
committees  bring  up  their  reports,  hon. 
members  will  be  prevented  from  discussing 
the  subject-matter  of  those  reports  ?  The 
time  which  has  so  far  been  consumed  in 
discussing  the  amendment  has  not  been 
wasted,  because  it  has  been  the  means  of 
throwing  a  certain  amount  of  light  on  dif- 
ficult questions.  For  instance,  in  regard 
to  the  bounties  and  the  possible  war  of 
railway  tariff,  the  hon.  member  has  raised 
two  points  which  are  worthy  of  our  con- 
sideration, and  which  will  have  to  be  con- 
sidered in  the  first  instance  by  commit- 
tees, and  afterwards  by  the  Convention. 
I  deprecate  altogether  any  desire  to  hastily 
conclude  the  sittings  of  the  Convention 
when  we  have  just  reached  the  very  kernel 
of  the  business.  All  we  have  done  up  to 
the  present  time  has  been  to  make  each 
other  understand  our  views  in  set  speeches ; 
but  the  real  kernel  of  the  whole  business 
is,  on  what  terms  and  conditions  are  we  to 
construct  this  constitution  ]  A  very  easy 
way  out  of  the  difficulty  has  already  been 
foreshadowed  by  several  hon.  members. 
The  resolutions  will  not  pass  the  Conven- 
tion until  they  have  been  amended  ;  they 
cannot  be  amended  until  they  have  been  dis- 
cassed,  and  if  amendments  are  to  be  made  in 
one  direction  why  should  they  not  be  made 
in  another]  I  would  make  a  suggestion 
which  I  think  will  meet  the  views  of  the 
hon.  member  who  moved  the  resolutions 
in  the  first  instance.  The  hon.  member 
told  us  distinctly  that  he  introduced  the 


resolutions  not  to  form  a  basis  for  the  con- 
stitution, but  for  the  purpose  of  eliciting 
the  views  of  hon.  members.  He  says  he 
is  not  bound  strictly  by  the  resolutions, 
and  that  being  so,  why  should  he  not  with- 
draw the  whole  of  the  resolutions  and  ap- 
point sub-committees  to  bring  up  reports 
on  the  various  sub-heads  of  the  consti- 
tution %  Then  we  might  have  a  discussion, 
and  we  might  arrive  at  such  conclusions  as 
might  become  the  basis  of  a  bill.  But  as 
long  as  the  resolutions  are  before  the 
House  they  will  be  open  to  amendment. 
I  intend  to  move  one  or  two  amendments 
on  the  3rd  and  4th  resolutions,  but  I  shall 
be  very  glad  to  waive  my  undoubted  right 
to  move  amendments,  it  the  whole  of  the 
resolutions  are  withdrawn  and  the  ques- 
tions referred  to  sub-committees. 

Amendment,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 

Mr.  DEAKIN:  I  simply  desire  to  know 
where  we  stand,  and  what  is  intended  to 
be  the  method  of  dealing  with  these  reso- 
lutions ?  If  it  is  proposed  to  amend  them 
on  general  lines,  I  have  amendments  of  a 
general  character ;  and  if  it  is  intended  to 
refer  them  to  committees,  I  do  not  desire 
to  occupy  the  time  of  the  Convention.  I 
think  we  ought  to  arrive  at  some  under- 
standing which  will  be  fair  to  all  the  dele- 
gates as  to  how  we  are  to  deal  with  the 
resolutions.  Perhaps  the  mover  will  indi- 
cate his  views.  For  instance,  on  this  ques- 
tion of  excise — the  question  with  which  we 
were  dealing  before  the  hon.  member,  Mr. 
Gordon,  moved  his  amendment — is  it  pro- 
posed to  deal  now  with  a  question  of  that 
sort?  Because  if  it  is,  I  wish  to  amend 
my  former  amendment,  and  to  submit  it 
in  this  form  : 

That  the  resolution  be  amended  by  the  inser- 
tion after  the  words  "  customs  duties  "  of  the 
words,  **and  duties  of  excise  upon  goods  the 
subject  of  customs  duties." 

Amendment  proposed. 
Sir  HENRY  PARKES :   The  discus- 
sion this  morning  has  almost  convinced 
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me  that  we  are  aiming  to  some  extent  at 
very  difTerent  objects.  My  Lou.  friend, 
Mr.  Gordon,  obviously  does  not  want  a 
union  at  all :  what  he  wants  is  a  federation 
of  the  colonies — colonies  themselves  really 
conducting  business  of  a  federal  character. 
Bat  what  these  resolutions  contemplate  is 
the  creation  of  a  federal  government  for 
the  whole  of  Australia,  which  is  quite  a 
different  thing.  Now,  when  I  had  the 
honor  to  submit  the  resolutions,  I  took 
occasion  to  repeat  several  times  that  I 
submitted  the  resoluti(ms  to  be  discussed, 
to  be  amended,  to  be  rejected,  to  be  dealt 
with  in  any  way  that  the  Convention 
thought  fit;  but  I  never  supposed  that 
if  they  were  amended  or  rejected  other 
matter  would  not  be  put  in  their  place  to 
give  to  the  Convention  what  I  think  is 
essential  before  it  can  go  into  Commit- 
tee beyond  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
—  that  is,  an  outline  of  the  basis  of 
the  constitution  which  we  seek  to  bring 
into  existence.  Take  the  resolution  on 
which  the  hon.  member,  Mr.  Deakin,  has 
moved  an  amendment.  It  seems  to  me 
that  what  his  amendment  expresses  is  im- 
plied in  the  resolution  as  it  now  stands, 
and  seeing  that  the  resolutions  are  at  best 
only  an  indication  of  the  broadest  features 
of  the  constitution  which  we  seek  to  create, 
we  should  enter  upon  a  useless  and  a 
laborious  course  if  we  sought  to  add  to  them 
all  those  conditions  which  certainly  must 
be  added  in  the  bill  My  object  was 
simply  to  put  before  the  Convention  an 
embodiment  of  what  may  be  called  the 
cardinal  principles,  such,  for  example,  as  a 
legislature  of  two  houses,  and  not  of  one ; 
such  for  example,  as  the  electoral  basis  of 
the  house  of  representatives ;  such,  for  ex- 
ample, as  the  power  of  dealing  with  all 
bills  imposing  burdens  on  the  people,  or 
appropriating  their  money.  These  seemed 
to  me  to  be  the  essential  parts,  forming  in 
I'eality  the  very  soul  of  any  scheme  to  which 
we  can  agrea  But  these  all  presuppose 
[Sir  Henry  Parhes, 


a  federal  government  and  a  federal  parlia- 
ment for  the  whole  of  the  colonies,  and  it 
is  giving  the  go-by  to  our  objects,  as  so  em- 
bodied, to  ^peak  of  states  confederating  as 
they  now  exist  in  doing  some  kind  of  fede- 
ral work  which  they  never  can  do  except 
in  the  most  imperfect  manner  in  Uieir  sqia- 
rate  states.  I  hope  I  make  it  plain  nov 
that  I  am  quite  willing  that  any  ameodment 
should  be  made  ;  in  fact,  I  should  refoiceto 
see  any  made,  so  long  as  there  is  no  attempt 
to  add  details  which  must  in  the  resnk 
be  imperfect,  because  any  attempt  of  that 
kind  cannot  embrace  all  the  details,  and  | 
it  would  th^^fore  be  better  to  <Hnit  alL  I  | 
do  not  care,  so  fai*  as  these  resoltttions  are 
concerned,  as  they  have  been  submitted 
by  me,  if  every  one  is  altered,  so  long  as 
the  simple  basis  embodying  what  the  Con- 
vention aims  at  in  point  of  foundation 
principles  is  agreed  to.  I  do  not  think 
I  need  detain  the  Convention  longer,  for  | 
I  have  already  tried  to  explain  the  sense  in  | 
which  I  submitted  these  resolutiona 

Mr.  BARTON :  It  does  seem  to  me 
that,  after  the  statement  we  have  had  irom 
the  mover  of  these  i^esolations,  there  cannot 
possibly  be  any  objection  to  the  adoption 
of  the  amendment  which  has  been  moved 
by  the  hon.  member,  Mr.  Deakin,  because 
if  the  resolution  now  before  us  is  extended 
to  coverthe  ground  of  exdse  upon  articles 
subjected  to  customs  duties,  the  hon.  mem- 
ber's amendment  will  make  dear  what, 
peiiiaps,  is  not  now  quite  dear,  and  it 
is,  therefore,  unobjectionable.  If,  on  the 
other  lumd,  it  be  an  amendment  in  point 
of  princi2)le,  it  is  conceded  by  the  mover 
of  the  resolutions  that  amendments  in 
point  of  principle  are  what  we  have  now 
to  deal  with.  In  either  case,  therefore, 
it  does  appear  to  me — ^subject  to  oorreo- 
tion — ^that  the  amendment  moved  by  the 
hon.  member,  Mr.  Deakin,  is  one  which 
we  might  entertain  at  this  time,  and  with 
which  we  might  deal  at  onca  We  do  not 
want  to  be  told  out  of  doors,  or  indeed 
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anywhere  else,  that  in  giving  to  the  federal 
government  the  power  to  deal  with  cuBtoms 
duties  we  did  not  include  the  power  to  deal 
with  excise  on  articles  subject  to  those  cos- 
toms  duties.  If  we  pass  the  resolution  be- 
fore CLS  in  this  form,  I  am  afraid  that  that 
is  what  we  shall  be  told.  We  are,  there< 
fore,  in  this  position  :  that  the  resolution 
intends  the  thing  now  proposed,  but  does 
not  make  the  intention  clear ;  and,  if  it 
does  ikcA,  make  the  intuition  clear,  the 
amendment  offers  a  fair  ground  of  debate, 
and  is  quite  within  the  priucaples  upon 
which  the  resolutions  are  submitted.  In 
either  eaae,  thercfore,  I  hope  the  hon.  mem- 
ber, Mr.  Deakin,  will  not  withdraw  his 
amendmes^ 

Mr.  GOHDON :  The  point  so  clearly  put 
by  the  hon.  member,  Mr.  Barton,  satisfies 
me — as  I  am  sure  it  must  satisfy  every 
member  of  this  Convention — ^that,  seeing 
that  the  object  of  the  resolution  is  to  estab- 
lish an  absolute  equation  of  trade — if  that 
exproBskMi  be  permissible — between  the 
colonies,  any  proposition  which  substanti- 
ally affects  the  position  sought  to  be  estab- 
lished involves  a  priadf^  which  ought  to 
be  discoaaed  in  open  Convention,  and  not  in 
a  committee.  The  question  of  whether  ex- 
cise duties  shall  also  be  fixed  by  the  federal 
govemm^it  is  no  stronger  as  a  matter  of 
principle  than  the  questicm  as  to  whether 
bountiesskallbefixedbyit  Infact,ifthe 
one  question  may  reasonably  be  considered, 
the  oiherhas  equally  strong  claims  upon  our 
consideration.  Stronger  still  are  the  claims 
of  the  question  of  railway  rates,  and  if  the 
object  of  the  resolution  be  to  establish  a 
commercial  equation — ^to  place  all  the  colo- 
nies absolutely,  or  as  nearly  as  possible, 
upon  the  same  basis  as  to  trade  and  inter- 
course— then  I  submit  that  most  strong 
rapport  is  given  to  roe  by  the  clear  argu- 
ment of  the  hon.  member,  Mr.  Barton, 
that  any  pr(^>osition  which  will  effect  that 
purpoee— and  my  amendment  does  most 
strongly  effect  it — ^much  more  so  in  fact 


than  the  amendment  of  Mr.  Deakin — 
should  be  considered  at  once  by  the  Con- 
vention. I  think  there  can  be  no  doubt 
but  that  the  propositions  I  submitted 
should  be  considered  in  open  Convention. 
I  confess,  however,  that  I  am  a  little  con- 
fused as  to  my  position.  Are  we  to  pass 
resolutions  now  with  which  we  do  not 
agree,  and  to  express  our  disagreement 
subsequently,  or  are  we  to  amend  them 
or  appoint  committees  to  lick  them  into 
shape  %  That  question  is  exercising  the 
mind  of  the  Convention  I  am  sure  as  much 
as  it  is  exercising  my  own  mind,  which  is 
not  at  all  clear  upon  the  subject. 

Mr.  MUNRO:  I  think  the  delegate 
from  South  Australia  who  has  just  spoken 
misunderstands  the  position  of  the  mover 
of  the  resolutions.  He  does  not  say  they 
cannot  be  amended,  but  what  he  does  say 
is  that  they  should  not  be  hampered  by  too 
much  detail  at  this  stage.  I  quite  agree 
that  the  8ugge8tK>n  of  the  hon.  member 
will  come  very  properly  before  the  Com- 
mittee. But  if  we  are  to  include  in  the 
present  resolutions  every  detail  that  can 
be  imagined 

Mr.  Gordon  :  I  do  not  propose  that ! 

Mr.  MUNRO  :  I  do  not  think  the  ques- 
tion of  railway  tariffs  is  one  of  those  de- 
tails which  should  be  included  now. 

Mr.  CrORDOK  :  It  is  a  question  of  national 
policy ! 

Mr.  MUNRO  :  I  quite  admit  that. 

Mr.  Cordon  :  Then  it  is  not  a  detail ! 

Mr.  MUNRO :  I  could  name  half  a 
dozen  other  questions  which  are  quite  as 
important ;  but  they  are  not  questions 
which  bear  directly  on  the  resolution  be- 
fore the  Committee.  They  are  altogether 
different  questions.  While  I  understand 
that  the  resolutions  ought  to  be  amended 
upon  questions  of  principle,  when  the  ma- 
jority of  the  Convention  is  hostile  to  the 
principle  included  in  any  particular  resolu- 
tion, still  if  we  are  going  to  make  any  re- 
solution dealing  with  the  principle  only 
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the  vehicle  for  bringing  before  the  Commit- 
tee all  the  details  that  can  be  brought  be- 
fore it,  our  consideration  of  the  resolutions 
will  be  extended  over  six  months  or  more ; 
in  fact,  the  whole  thing  will  go  wrong.  I 
quite  agree  that  the  original  resolution 
really  implies  all  that  the  hon.  member, 
Mr.  Deakin's  amendment  suggests ;  but  I, 
for  my  part,  should  prefer  that  he  should 
withdraw  it  now,  and  that  we  should  carry 
the  resolution  as  it  stands.  "We  all  intend 
what  the  hon.  member,  Mr.  Deakin,  in- 
tends, but  we  are  not  agreed  that  this  is 
the  stage  at  which  the  matter  should  be 
considered. 

Mr.  KINGSTON  :  I  confess  that  I 
thoroughly  disagree  with  the  remarks  of  the 
hon.  gentleman  who  has  just  resumed  his 
seat,  and  who  suggested  that  the  amendment 
moved  by  the  hon.  member,  Mr.  Gordon, 
dealt  with  matters  of  detail  only.  To  my 
mind  it  dealt  with  principles  of  the  highest 
importance,  which,  unless  affirmed,  will  in- 
terfere with  the  establishment  of  interco- 
lonial free-trade.  If  we  are  simply  to  pre- 
scribe that  there  shall  be  intercolonial  free- 
trade  while  leaving  the  various  states,  so 
far  as  their  railway  systems  are  concerned, 
to  pursue  the  cut-throat  policy  which  they 
have  already  adopted  in  certain  instances, 
I  am  sure  we  shall  not  reap  one-half  the 
advantage  from  intercolonial  free-trade 
which  we  are  anticipating.  I  am  sure  we 
shall  not  derive  those  advantages  which 
we  have  a  right  to  secure,  and  which  we 
should  be  able  to  secure  if,  in  framing  this 
federal  constitution,  we  provided  for  the 
abolition  of  the  system  the  hon.  member, 
Mr.  Gordon,  has  attacked.  I  think  we 
shall  also  be  making  a  great  mistake  if  we 
do  not  lay  it  down  as  clearly  as  possible 
that  not  only  shall  the  federal  government 
have  control  over  customs  duties,  but  that 
they  shall  also  have  control  over  duties  of 
excise,  and  power  to  prevent  the  continu- 
ance of  the  system  of  bounties  established 
in  some  of  the  colonies,  which  would  subject 
[Mr,  Munro, 


the  manufacturer  in  other  less  favoared 
districts  to  serious  disadvantages.  Bot  it 
appears  to  me  that  the  error  into  -which 
the  hon.  member  for  South  Australia  fell 
was  in  attempting  to  deal  with  these  re- 
solutions in  a  wholesale  manner,  and  in 
trying  to  practically  strike  out  resolutions 
2  and  3.  The  hon.  member  also  submitted 
his  resolutions  without  having  given  the 
Convention  an  opportunity  of  seeing  them 
in  print,  and  of  fully  considering  them.  In- 
stead of  endeavouring  to  secure  the  aflSnna 
tion  in  one  block  of  the  principles  embodied 
in  his  resolutions,  the  hon.  gentleman  should 
seek  to  ingraft  on  the  resolutions  we  are 
now  considering  the  principles  he  has  so  | 
ably  advocated.  That,  I  think,  can  be  done  \ 
without  any  serious  interference  with  the 
language  of  the  resolutions.  I  am  sure  it 
will  commend  itself  to  the  good  sense  of 
hon.  members,  that  when  we  are  giNing 
instructions  to  the  draftsman  who  will  be 
intrusted  with  the  preparation  of  the  bill 
we  ought  to  lay  down  as  clearly  as  possible 
precise  rules  for  his  guidance  on  matters  of 
principle.  But,  as  regards  these  three 
questions — uniformity  of  tariff  in  the  whole 
of  the  federated  states ;  the  control  by  the 
federal  government  of  duties  of  excise 

The  Chairman  :  I  would  remind  the 
hon.  member  that  he  is  discussing  matters 
that  are  entirely  irrelevant  to  the  amend- 
ment proposed  by  the  hon.  member,  Mr. 
Deakin.  The  proposal  is  that  there  shall 
be  added  to  the  resolution  on  the  paper 
these  words,  "  and  duties  of  excise  upon 
goods  the  subject  of  customs  duties."  Tl)e 
hon.  member  is  referring  in  very  general 
terms  to  the  amendment  of  the  hon.  mem- 
ber, Mr.  Gordon. 

Mr.  KINGSTON:  At  the  pardcular 
moment  when  you  called  me  to  order,  sir, 
I  was  referring  to  the  subject  embodied  in 
the  amendment  of  Mr.  Deakin — that  of 
the  control  of  the  duties  of  excise.  1  ac- 
cept your  suggestion  that  the  debate  should 
be  confined  to  that  one  question ;  but  I 
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hope  that  after  we  have  affirmed  the  prin- 
ciple embodied  in  the  amendment  now  be- 
fore us  we  shall  be  able  to  deal  with  the 
other  amendments  relating  to  similar  mat- 
ters of  principle,  in  which  case  I  promise 
the  hon.  member  for  South  Australia,  Mr. 
Gordon,  my  hearty  support. 

Mr.  THYNNE :  On  the  last  sitting 
day  I  suggested  that  the  amendment  of 
the  hon.  member,  Mr.  Deakin,  should  be 
postponed  for  farther  consideration.  I 
am  not  sorry  that  it  was  postponed,  for  it 
has  in  the  meantime  evidently  received 
farther  consideration,  at  any  rate  from 
the  hon.  gentleman  who  moved  it.  But 
it  seems  to  me  that  the  amendment,  as 
now  proposed,  is  tending  in  the  wrong 
direction.  Its  effect  will  be  to  give  to 
the  federal  parliament  power  to  impose 
excise  duties  only  on  those  articles  upon 
vhich  import  duties  are  imposed.  That 
involves,  I  think,  a  forgetfulness  of  the 
powers  to  be  conferred  on  the  federal  par- 
liament. The  functions  in  relation  to  de- 
fence and  other  matters  which  we  intrust 
to  the  fedend  government  are  such  as  only 
this  Convention,  and  no  other  power,  can 
limit.  There  is  no  limit  to  the  claims  that 
may  under  certain  circumstances  be  made 
npon  the  resources  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment. Theamendment  now  proposed  tends 
in  the  direction  of  limiting  the  power  of 
the  federal  parliament  in  regard  to  excise 
to  the  imposition  of  duties  upon  certain 
articles  only.  I  think  the  federal  parlia- 
ment must  have  power  to  impose  excise 
duties  upon  everything.  It  struck  mc  on 
Friday  that  this  question  of  excise  duties 
raised  a  very  important  question  as  to  how 
far  the  power  of  taxation  which  belongs  to 
the  states  may  be  affected  by  a  similar 
power  of  taxation  being  possessed  by  the 
federal  parliament.  The  federal  govern- 
ment may  in  the  future  come  under  great 
stress  of  circumstances,  and  there  should 
be  no  limit  to  its  power  of  taxation.  The 
necessity  is  here  shown  of  seeing  that  the 


several  state  governments  are  properly  re- 
presented and  protected.  I  think  that  the 
amendment  in  its  altered  form  ought  not 
to  be  accepted.  If  excise  duties  are  to  be 
imposed,  and  if  the  power  must  be  given 
to  the  federal  parliament  to  impose  them, 
that  power  must  be  given  to  them  with- 
out limit.  Instead  of  proposing  to  limit 
the  excise  duties  to  goods  upon  which  im- 
port duties  are  already  imposed,  I  hope 
the  hon.  member,  Mr.  Deakin,  will  revert 
to  the  amendment  he  originally  proposed. 
I  think  that  when  the  federal  parliament  is 
constituted  the  people  will  have  sufficient 
confidence  in  it  to  believe  that  it  will  not 
impose  duties  of  excise  in  a  way  detri- 
mental to  the  best  interest  of  the  commu- 
nity. 

Sir  THOMAS  McILWRAITH:  I 
thought  the  objection  of  the  hon.  member, 
Mr.  Thynne,  would  have  taken  quite  a 
different  direction  to  that  which  it  did.  I 
like  the  amendment  better  now  than  in  its 
former  shape.  But  as  the  hon.  member 
who  moved  it  has  given  so  few  reasons  in 
its  support,  I  look  for  these  more  in  what 
other  hon.  gentlemen  have  said.  The 
only  reason  given  by  the  hon.  member, 
Mr.  Deakin,  was  that  his  proposal  would 
make  the  powers  of  the  federal  parliament 
more  uniform.  Now,  uniformity  in  a 
customs  tariff  means  that  the  customs 
tariff  shall  affect  all  the  states  equally ; 
but  uniformity  in  excise  is  a  very  different 
thing.  A  uniform  excise  duty  may  be  a 
duty  which  oppresses  one  state,  and  is  paid 
by  one  state  only.  For  instance,  take  the 
case  mentioned  the  other  day  by  the  hon. 
member,  Mr.  Donaldson.  Suppose  the 
federal  parliament  decided  to  impose  an 
excise  duty  on  sugar,  what  would  be  the 
effect  1  It  would  fall  almost  entirely  upon 
Queensland.  New  South  Wales  would  be 
affected  to  a  small  extent,  but  the  other 
colonies  would  not  come  under  the  opera- 
tion of  the  excise.  I  agree  that  the  federal 
parliament,  having  control  of  the  customs, 
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must  also  have  control  of  excise.  But  I 
believe — and  this  is  whj  I  am  not  going 
to  oppose  the  amendment  of  the  hon.  mem- 
ber, Mr.  Deakin — ^th&t  we  ought  to  put  a 
limitation  to  that  power  in  the  bill  itself — 
that  is  to  say,  we  should  limit  the  power 
of  the  federal  parliament  to  impose  ex- 
cise duties  to  articles  that  are  produced 
by  the  colonies  equally,  or,  at  all  events, 
produced  by  all  the  colonies  for  exjKNrt. 
You  cannot  select  for  excise  an  article  like 
sugar,  for  instance,  which  is  produced  in  one 
colony  and  exported  to  another,  because 
you  defeat  one  of  the  principal  objects  we 
have  in  view,  namely,  free-trade  between 
aU  the  colonies,  and  especially  for  home 
products.  There  would  not  be  absolute 
free-trade  between  the  colonies.  Of  course 
I  do  not  believe  that  the  federal  parlia- 
ment would  exercise  the  power  I  have  in- 
dicated ;  but  I  do  not  think  it  should  be 
given  to  them  without  the  limitation  sug- 
gested. The  Premier  of  Victoria  instanced 
a  case  that  showed  the  absolute  necessity 
of  their  having  that  power.  The  hon. 
gentleman  referred  to  the  familiar  article 
of  whiskey,  and  pointed  out  that  one  colony 
could  get  all  the  trade  of  the  colonies  by 
simply  lowering  the  excise  duty.  No  doubt 
that  is  so,  and  on  that  account  we  must 
give  the  federal  parliament  the  power  of 
controlling  excise  duties.  But  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  particular  colonies,  we  must 
limit  that  power.  It  is  very  easily  limited, 
because  excise  duties  are  confined  in  all 
the  colonies,  and  to  only  three  articles — 
beer,  spirits,  and  tobacco,  and  we  can  easily 
make  a  special  reference  to  those  three 
articles,  and,  therefore,  as  far  as  they  are 
concerned,  there  is  not  the  slightest  objec- 
tion to  the  amendment  of  the  hon.  member, 
Mr.  Deakin.  I  will  not  say  anything  more 
about  the  amendment,  because  I  shall  ex- 
pect to  see  embodied  in  the  bill  the  limita- 
tion I  have  suggested.  There  is  another 
point  the  hon.  member  has  forgotten.  In 
these  colonies,  there  are  not  only  import 
[Sir  Thomas  Mclltoraith 


and  excise  duties,  but  there  are  also  export 
duties,  and  he  has  forgotten  to  make  snr 
mention  of  these. 

Mr.  DEAKIN  :  We  have  not  come  to 
them  yet.  In  submitting  this  amendmect, 
I  did  so  almost  without  remark,  because  I 
thought  I  was  following  in  the  footstep 
of  the  mover  of  the  resolution  by  simply 
giving  a  general  indication  of  what  I 
thought  was  desirable^  instead  of  entering 
into  a  detailed  consideration  of  the  qoes- 
tion  involved.  It  was  for  that  reasoo  1 
said  nothing,  and  not,  as  tiie  hon.  mem- 
ber, Sir  Thomas  McUwraith,  appears  to  | 
suppose,  because  there  was  nothing  to  sar.  1 
On  the  contrary,  although  I  recognise  tbe 
eminent  standing  of  that  hon.  member  in 
everything  rdating  to  finance,  I  would 
point  out  to  him  what  appears  to  me  to 
be  a  misapprehension  into  whtch  lie  him- 
self has  £allen  in  considering  this  question. 
That  was  when  he  spoke  of  the  danger  of 
allowing  the  federal  government  the  power 
of  imposing  excise  on  artides  the  product 
of  only  one  or  two  colonies,  and  seemed  to 
imagine  that  it  might  be  made  the  means 
of  oppressing  those  colonies.  That  is  pos- 
sible; but  it  is  also  possible  that  it  might  be 
necessary  to  have  the  power  of  imposing 
excise  even  though  the  article  diosm  might 
be  the  product  of  only  one  colony.  An  ex- 
cise duty  is  often  associated  wiih  a  pro- 
tective tariff,  and  if  an  article  is  highly  pro- 
tected, it  might,  perhaps,  be  found  necessary 
for  the  purposes  of  revenue,  to  be  able  to 
collect  an  excise  on  goods  subject  to  a  cus- 
toms duty.  It  would  be  perfectly  poasihle 
to  adjust  an  excise  upon  that  particular 
article  if  produced  by  one  colony  in  relation 
to  the  protective  tariff  so  as  to  do  perfect 
justice  to  the  industry  affected,  while  ob- 
taining a  revenue  for  the  state.  I  do  not 
wish  to  enter  upon  these  subjects,  because 
it  would  be  possible  to  occupy  the  whole 
day  with  the  discussion  of  this  question 
alone.  For  the  same  reason,  I  am  pre- 
pared, having  brought  the  subject  before 
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the  Committee,  either  to  withdraw  the 
amendment  or  to  put  it  in  another  form, 
because  I  presome  our  object  is  not  to  cany 
a  precise  amendment  that  shall  embod  j  all 
the  details  of  the  views  oi  the  Committee, 
bot  rather  to  give  another  committee  a 
general  direction  to  enable  it  to  bring  np 
a  recommendation  which  we  AsAl  then  be 
able  to  debate,  having  something  definite 
before  ns. 

Mr.  PLAYFORD  :  I  trust  that  if  the 
hon.  member  presses  his  amendment  he  will 
do  so  without  anj  limitation,  because  in  a 
matter  of  this  kind   the  powers  of  the 
federal  body  should  be  the  same  as  those 
given  to  the  federal  body  in  the  United 
States  and  the  Dominion  of  Canada.  Hon. 
members  will  see,  on  consideration,  that 
l)y  giving  the  power  of  levying  customs 
duties  on  particular  articles  you  have  given 
as  much  power  to  injure  a  particular  colony 
—if  the   federal  government  would  be  so 
\v  icked  as  to  do  anything  of  the  sort — as 
by  giving  this  power  of  imposing  excise. 
If  the  federal  parliament  desires  to  raise 
revenue,  and  they  can  do   so  better  by 
means  of  an  excise  duty  than  in  any  other 
way,  they  certainly  should  have  the  power. 
1  quite  agree  with  hon.  members  who  say 
that  as  far  as  possible  we  should  deal  only 
irith  the  more  important  matters  connected 
vith  the  subject,  without  going  into  detail. 
As  I  pointed  out  the  other  day,  there  is  one 
point  connected  with  this  matter  of  more 
importance  than  any  one  of  the  subjects  in- 
troduced by  hon.  members.     That  is,  that 
in  giving  the  power  to  levy  customs  duties 
throughout  the  colonies  there  should,  at 
any  rate,  be  a  proviso  that  the  customs 
duties,  when  levied,  shall  be  uniform. 
Mr.  Gordon  :  Why  not  specify  that? 
Mr.  PLAYFORD  :  There  is  not  the 
slightest  necesuty  to  put  that  in  this  reso- 
lotion.     I  guarantee  that  it  will  appear 
in  the  bill  which  will  be  prepared  by  a 
committee,  and  if  it  does  not  we  can  easily 
insert  it.     At  present  it  is  only  waste  of 


time  to  discuss  such  questions.  So  long 
as  we  indicate  the  main  principles,  that 
will  be  sufficient  for  the  draftsman,  and 
the  sooner  we  settle  those  main  princi{4es, 
and  the  sooner  we  appoint  another  com* 
mittee  to  prepare  the  bill,  the  sooner  will 
our  labours  be  brought  to  an  end. 

Mr.  BAKER:  There  is  one  word  in 
the  resolution  which  the  hon.  members, 
Mr.  Playford  and  Mr.  Thynne,  appear  to 
have  overlooked.  I  mean  the  word  ''  ex- 
clusively.'' It  is  not  intended  by  this  reso- 
lution to  limit  in  any  way  the  power  of 
the  federal  government  to  impose  taxation. 
I  quite  agree  that  it  is  impossible  to  pro- 
vide any  limitation  in  the  exercise  of  a 
power  the  objects  of  which  are  unlimited. 
The  objects  of  this  federal  government,  in- 
cluding as  they  do  the  question  of  the  de- 
fence of  these  colonies,  are  unlimited,  and 
we  shall  have  to  give  the  federal  parliament 
unlimited  power  of  taxation.  We  are 
only  dealing  now  with  that  form  of  taxa- 
tion with  respect  to  which  it  shall  have 
exclusive  power,  and  therefore  I  think 
that  the  hon.  member,  Mr.  Deakin,  is  right 
in  not  proposing  to  place  a  limit  on  the 
exclusive  power  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment to  impose  excise  duties,  and  that  the 
amendment,  as  suggested  by  him,  is  the 
amendment  which  we  ought  to  carry.  I 
take  it  that  we  are  now  asked  to  pass  re- 
solutions with  which  we  agree,  admitting- 
as  we  all  do,  that  they  do  not  in  any  way 
cover  the  whole  of  the  ground.  This  is 
all  we  are  asked  to  do,  and  that  is  all  I  am 
prepared  to  do  at  present. 

Mr.  THYNNE  :  I  wish  to  point  out  to 
the  hon.  member,  Mr.  Baker,  that  the  re- 
solution, if  followed  up,  would  be  the  one 
most  likely  to  lead  to  difficulty  between 
the  state  and  federal  governments.  Be- 
cause, if  the  view  he  takes  is  this :  that 
when  an  excise  duty  is  imposed  by  a  state 
government  upon  goods  produced  in  its 
own  state,  it  is  deprived  of  the  power  of 
imposing  that  excise  duty  the  moment  the 
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federal  government  imposes  an  import 
clutj  upon  the  same  goods,  he  will  take 
away  from  the  state  governments  imme- 
diately the  whole  of  their  powers  of  taxa- 
tion. This  resolution  raises  a  very  im- 
portant question  as  to  the  future  privi- 
leges of  the  state  and  federal  governments. 
We  ought  not  to  run  away  from  this 
question  now,  but  should  stick  to  it  until 
we  come  to  some  conclusion.  We  are  try- 
ing to  make  haste,  and  may  make  the  less 
speed  with  our  work. 
Amendment  agreed  to. 
Mr.  GORDON  :  I  beg  to  move  : 
That  after  the  word  **  excise"  the  following 
words  be  added  : — **  and  to  offer  bounties." 

Mr.  DIBBS:  I  should  like  to  know 
from  the  mover  of  this  amendment  if  it  is 
his  intention  to  practically  destroy  the 
bounty  system  existing  in  Victoria  ? 

Mr.  Gillies  :  It  will  not  affect  it  1 

Mr.  MuxRO  :  They  will  be  used  up  before 
that  can  apply  ! 

Mr.  DIBBS  :  There  will  be  no  boun- 
ties given  in  any  of  the  colonies,  except  by 
the  authority  of  the  federal  government  1 

Mr.  Baker  :  Hear,  hear  1 

Amendment  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DEAKIN  :  Since  it  is  the  general 
consensus  of  opinion,  as  I  gather  it,  that 
we  at  the  pi-esent  time  should  confine  our- 
selves, as  far  as  possible,  to  broad  general 
issues,  and  not  enter  into  details,  I  shall 
refrain  from  proposing  the  amendment 
which  I  have  drawn.  It  has  reference  to 
the  limitation  to  be  imposed  upon  the  fiscal 
powers  of  the  federal  parliament  in  the  first 
years  of  its  existence.  The  question  has 
been  already  brought  under  the  notice  of 
the  Convention,  and  it  would  be  unneces- 
sary for  me  to  make  any  further  remarks 
concerning  it  were  it  not  for  a  misappre- 
hension which  has  gradually  increased  since 
the  remarks  which  the  Victorian  delegates 
made  in  the  early  stages  of  the  debate.  It 
is  perfectly  open  to  us  to  adopt  either  of 
two  or  three  different  modes  of  dealing  with 
[Mr.  TJiynne. 


the  fiscal  issue.  It  might  be  laid  down  in 
the  constitution  that  the  federal  parliament 
should  commence,  in  the  first  instance,  with 
a  system  of  perfect  free-trade,  and  should 
not  impose  any  customs  duties  without  the 
direct  warrant  of  its  constituents.  That 
would  be  one  proposal;  and  I  feel  sure  that 
it  will  not  commend  itself  for  a  moment  to 
the  members  of  this  Convention,  because  it 
would  disregard  the  vested  interests  which 
have  been  created,  not  in  one  only  of  the 
Australian  colonies,  but  in  every  colony 
except  one,  and  even  in  that  one  to  some 
slight  degree.  Then  there  is  the  other  pro- 
position, which  would  be  much  more  grate- 
ful to  myself  and  to  some  other  members  of 
the  Convention.  It  is  that  tlie  federal  con- 
stitution should  set  out  with  the  adoption 
of  a  protective  tariff,  and  leave  it  to  the 
federal  parliament,  if  it  thought  fit  at  a 
future  date,  to  gradually  reduce  that  tariff. 
This,  it  might  fairly  be  contended,  should  be 
an  equitable  recognition  of  existing  rights,, 
and  would  aot  trammel  tlie  freedom  of 
the  future  federal  parliament  to  any  seri- 
ous degree.  As  I  learn,  however,  from 
the  remarks  which  have  been  made  by 
the  delegates  during  this  debate,  there  is 
some  objection  to  take  that  course,  and, 
as  far  as  I  could  gather  the  trend  oi  their 
comments,  they  prefer  to  allow  the  federal 
parliament  to  commence  with  this  fiscal 
issue  exactly  as  it  stands  in  the  several 
colonies.  It  is  to  propose  a  federal  tariff 
which  shall  take  the  place  of  the  difPereut 
tariffs  now  in  existence  in  the  Tarious 
colonies,  and  to  impose  any  excise  duties 
which  may  be  necessary  for  the  proper 
working  of  those  import  duties.  It  has 
been  generally  admitted — although  there 
are  one  or  two  delegates  who  have  taken 
a  contrary  view — that  the  future  federal 
parliament  w^ill  adopt  a  protective  tariff; 
and  that,  establishing  intercolonial  free- 
trade,  it  will  be  certain  to  impose  protec- 
tive duties  against  imports  from  the  outside 
world.     It  seems  to  have  been  imagined 
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tliat  tLis  should  furnish  a  quite  sufficient 
answer  to  the  delegates  of  those  colonies 
who  consider  that  the  industries  in  their 
states  are  entitled  to  some  special  con- 
sideration— inasmuch  as  they  have  been 
built  up  under  state  encouragement  and 
state  support — before  the  support  on  which 
they  have  rested  is  rudely  swept  away.  I 
wish  to  point  out,  however,  that  that 
argument  has  only  a  limited  application. 
It  is  perfectly  possible  for  a  future  federal 
parliament  to  adopt  a  protective  tariff, 
on  the  Tasmanian  basis,  whicli  would  leave 
every  one  of  the  continental  colonies  out 
ill  the  cold.  Tlie  Tasmanian  tariff,  if  I 
remember  rightly,  ranges  on  an  average 
at  about  12i  per  cent.,  and  the  federal  par- 
liament would  by  adopting  this  standard  in- 
cidentally expose  the  industries  of  South 
Australia,  Queensland,  Western  Australia, 
as  far  as  they  have  been  developed,  and  cer- 
tainly those  of  Victoria,  to  f  argreater  compe- 
tition than  hitherto.  It  would  expose  the 
industries  which  have  been  built  up  under 
a  protective  tariff  of  25  per  cent,  to  compe- 
tition under  a  tariff  of  12  J  per  cent.  The 
federal  parliament  will,  to  my  mind,  cer- 
tainly adopt  a  protective  tariff;  but  it  is  a 
question  of  moment  as  to  whether  that  pro- 
tective tariff  takes  the  12i  per  cent,  rate  of 
Tasmania,  the  15  per  cent,  rate  of  Queens- 
land, the  20  or  25  per  cent,  rate  of  South 
Australia,  or  the  still  higher  rate  of  Vic- 
toria ;  and  that  is  an  all-important  ques- 
tion to  the  colony  that  has  the  highest  pro- 
tective tariff  of  any  colony  in  the  group. 
Then,  again,  hon.  members  have  said  that 
Victorian  industries  have  had  the  benefit 
of  the  Victorian  tariff  for  twenty-five  years 
past ;  but  the  Victorian  tariff,  like  every 
other  tariff,  has  been  built  up  by  gradual 
accretions,  and  it  is  only  for  the  last  two 
or  three  years  that  the  industries  there  have 
enjoyed  a  tariff  at  the  present  high  rate. 

Mr.  MuNRO  :  Two  years  ! 

Mr.  DEAKIN  :  Two  years.  Further 
than  this,  there  are  industries  coming  into 
2  A 


existence  every  year,  and,  consequently, 
there  are  a  number  of  manufactures  in 
which  there  is  a  large  amount  of  capital  in- 
vested, which  have  only  been  started  since 
the  imposition  of  the  last  tariff,  and  have 
only  had  one  or  two  years  of  protection.  I 
think  that  the  members  of  the  committee 
charged  with  the  consideration  of  the  fiscal 
question  may  fairly  have  their  attention 
called  to  these  points :  that  the  colony 
which  has  the  highest  protective  duties 
stands  in  a  peculiar  position,  and  is  en- 
titled to  have  that  position  considered, 
and  that  all  the  colonies  having  protective 
tariffs  are  entitled  to  have  their  interests 
equally  considered.  This  is  an  argument, 
although  it  comes  from  Victoria,  which  ap- 
plies to  other  colonies.  An  hon.  member 
behind  me  interjected  that  the  revenue 
necessities  of  a  federal  parliament  will  im- 
pel  it  in  the  direction  of  a  protective  tariff. 
I  believe  they  will  do  so,  and  I  am  further 
of  opinion  that  when  we  thrash  out  this 
question,  and  consider  the  position  of  the 
smaller  colonics  from  which  it  is  proposed 
to  withdraw  their  customs  revenue,  ably 
put  by  the  hon.  member,  Mr.  Gordon,  to- 
day, and  by  the  hon.  member,  Mr.  Hackett, 
last  week,  we  shall  find  that  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  make  provision  so  that  those  colo- 
nies shall  suffer  little  or  no  loss  for  some 
years  to  come.  This  matter  will  indirectly 
affect  the  extent  and  height  of  duties  in 
the  federal  protective  tariff.  Consequently 
I  am  prepared  to  leave  it  in  the  hands  of 
the  Committee  to  draft  such  a  clause  in  the 
constitution  as  shall  seem  to  them  to  offer 
the  just  protection  to  which  the  infant 
industries  of  all  the  colonies  of  Australia 
are  fully  entitled.  For  my  part,  I  am  con- 
vinced that  when  the  federal  parliament 
in  its  turn  comes  to  consider  the  question, 
it  will  be  governed  not  merely  by  revenue 
considerations,  but  will  also  remember  that 
these  protected  industries  have  ceased  to 
be  Victorian  or  South  Australian,  and  have 
become  national  industries,  and  that  it  is 
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its  duty  to  protect  national  industries, 
and  to  conserve  national  interesta  We 
all  frankly  admit  what  the  Chairman  of 
Committees  has  stated,  that  New  South 
Wales  possesses  unexampled  facilities  for 
the  development  of  native  industries  with 
the  assistance  of  a  protective  tariff;  we 
admit  the  enormous  natural  resources  of 
Queensland,  with  an  extent  which  dwarfs 
that  of  Victoria  into  insignificance;  we  ad- 
mit the  advantages  enjoyed  by  the  colony  of 
South  Australia,  and  the  central  situation 
of  its  capital  for  commanding  the  interior 
of  the  continent ;  we  admit  all  that ;  but 
what  we  say  in  Victoria  is  that  we  are 
perfectly  content,  providing  our  industries 
receive  that  just  protection  to  which  they 
are  entitled  against  the  outside  world,  to 
rely  upon  the  enteiprise  of  our  people  to 
maintain  the  industries  we  have,  and  to  let 
them  stand  their  chance  with  the  rest  when 
Australia  has  become  one  nation. 

Resolution,  as  amended,  agreed  to  as 
follows : — 

That  the  power  and  authority  to  impoce  cus- 
toms duties  and  duties  of  excise  upon  goods  the 
subject  of  customs  duties,  and  to  offer  bounties, 
shall  be  exclusively  lodged  m  the  federal  govern- 
ment and  parliament,  subject  to  such  disposal  of 
the  revenues  thence  derived  as  shall  be  agreed 
upon. 

Postponed  resolution  agreed  to : 
(2.)  That  the  trade  and  intercourse  between 
the  federated  colonies,  whether  by  means  of  land 
carriage  or  coastal  navigation,  shall  be  ab83- 
lutely  free. 

Besolution  agreed  to  : 

(4.)  That  the  military  and  naval  defence  of 
Australia  shall  be  intrusted  to  federal  forces, 
under  one  command. 

Preamble  agreed  to : 

Subject  to  these  and  other  necessary  condi- 
tions, this  Convention  approves  of  the  framing 
of  a  federal  constitution,  which  shall  establish — 

Resolution  proposed : 

(1.)  A  parliament,  to  consist  of  a  senate  and 
a  house  of  representatives,  the  former  consisting 
of  an  equal  number  of  members  from  each  pro- 
vince, to  be  elected  by  a  system  which  shall 
provide  for  the  retirement  of  one- third  of  the 
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members  every  years,  so  aecuring  to  the 

body  itself  a  perpetual  existence  combined  mith 
definite  respoiisibihty  to  the  electors,  the  latter 
to  be  elected  by  districts  formed  on  a  populatioo 
basis,  and  to  possess  the  sole  power  of  originat- 
ing and  amending  all  bills  appropriating  revennt 
or  imposing  taxation. 

Amendment  (Mr.  Baker)  proposed  : 

That  the  resolution  be  amended  by  the  omi^ 
i<m  of  the  words  ^'a  senate  and  a  hoaae  of  re- 
presentatives, the  former,"  with  a  view  to  Ui« 
insertion  in  their  places  of  the  words  "Uo 
chambers,  the  one." 

Mr.  GILLIES :  I  hope  that  we  shall 
not  omit  those  woixls.  If  we  omit  those 
words  now,  it  appears  to  me  to  be  an  in- 
dication that  the  Committee  disapproves 
altogether  of  calling  the  chambers  a  senate 
and  a  house  of  representatives.  I  think 
that  the  Committee  will  not  disapprove  of 
the  use  of  the  words  "  senate  "  and  "bouse 
of  representatives."  I  have  not  beuti  of 
any  better  term  than  ''  senate  "  to  apply 
to  the  upper  branch  of  the  legislature 
when  it  is  appointed,  nor  of  a  better  term 
than  "  house  of  representatives"  to  apply 
to  the  other  house  ;  and  if  we  now  a^^e 
to  omit  those  words  it  must  clearly  be  an 
indication  that  the  Committee  approves  of 
the  omission  of  those  words  as  indicating 
tbe  I'espective  houses.  I  do  not  think  that 
we  ought  to  do  that. 

Mr.  BARTON :  I  do  not  think  that  the 
omission  of  these  words,  and  the  insertion 
of  the  others  proposed,  will  be  an  indication 
that  the  Committee  disapproves  of  the 
terms  chosen ;  but  that,  in  thiA  important, 
though  rather  subsidiary  matter,  the  Com- 
mittee does  not  desire  to  come  to  a  deter- 
mination without  leaving  it  to  some  sub- 
committee, as  has  been  suggested,  to  con- 
sider the  various  names  that  might  really 
express  the  ideas  underlying  those  two 
bodies.  It  has  always  seemed  to  me  tbat, 
inasmuch  as  it  is  proposed  that  both  these 
chambers  should  have  a  representative 
basis — as  the  idea  of  the  representation  of 
the  people  in  one  way  or  the  other  is  at 
the  bottom  of  each  of  them — we  should  get 
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rid  of  the  distinction  between  the  word 
"  senate  "  and  the  words  "  honse  of  repre- 
sentatives." I  am  not  discussing  the  ques- 
tion now,  but  I  am  simply  patting  forward 
a  view  on  which,  at  any  rate,  tlie  Commit- 
tee might  well  exercise  its  admitted  power 
of  choice,  namely,  that  it  will  be  better  to 
get  rid  of  the  idea  of  a  senate  and  house 
of  representatives,  because  both  those  bodies 
are  to  be  representative  bodies,  and  that  it 
would  be  a  good  idea  to  get  rid  of  the 
word  "  council,"  because,  in  some  places, 
we  have  been  accustomed  to  associate  coun- 
cils with  nominee  bodies,  which  neither 
of  those  houses  is  to  be.  Inasmuch  as 
they  are  both  to  be  representative,  I  may 
give  one  example  of  names  that  might 
Ije  suggested  to  the  sub-committee  amongst 
others  which  they  will  consider.  The  idea 
of  the  federation — of  the  equal  powers  of 
the  states — is  to  be  embodied  in  one  of 
these  cliambers  ;  the  idea  of  the  national 
will  as  expressed  by  the  national  method 
of  election  by  the  people  in  the  constitu- 
encies is  to  be  embodied  in  the  other.  But, 
both  being  of  a  representative  character, 
and,  therefore^  of  the  character  of  what 
we  csLU  "  assemblies,"  why  not  call  one  the 
"federal  assembly"  and  the  other  the 
^'national  assembly"?  If  you  do  that, 
you  express,  at  any  rate,  the  idea  that  is 
at  the  bottom  of  the  composition  of  both 
of  them,  namely,  the  idea  of  representation 
as  we  have  been  accustomed  to  express  it 
by  the  use  of  the  word  "  assembly  " — and 
you  express  also  the  federal  idea  which 
enters  into  the  composition  of  one,  and 
the  idea  of  the  representation  of  the  people 
as  a  whole,  in  their  accustomed  subdivi- 
sions of  electorates,  in  the  other. 

Sir  Henry  Pabkes  :  Assembly  No.  1 
and  assembly  No.  2  ! 

Mr.  BARTON:  Call  whichever  you 
like  No.  1,  and  whichever  you  like  No.  2 ; 
bat  inasmuch  as  No.  1  and  No.  2  would 
be  perfectly  meaningless,  and  the  words  I 
have  suggested  would  have  a  meaning,  I 


suggest  that  the  sub-committee  would 
rather  take  my  suggestion  into  considera- 
tion. 

Mr.  WRIXON  :  Would  it  not  be  well 
if  we  determine  the  powers  of  the  bodies  ? 
The  names  could  be  decided  afterwarda 
What  does  all  this  question  of  name,  which 
is  entertaining  the  Convention,  matter? 
The  real  point  is  to  determine  the  powers 
to  give  to  the  two  houses.  If  we  delay  in 
discussing  the  names,  we  shall  be  some 
time  in  settling  the  really  important  mat- 
ter that  we  have  to  determine. 

Sir  THOMAS  McILWRAITH:  I 
think  there  ia  something  in  the  objection 
made  by  the  hon.  member,  Mr.  Gillies.  If 
we  strike  out  these  words  we  really  affirm 
that  we  disapprove  of  the  names  "  senate" 
and  "house  of  representatives."  We  do 
not  want  to  do  anything  of  the  sort.  It 
is  better  to  leave  the  matter  to  the  sub- 
committee with  the  words  as  they  are. 

Mr.  BAKER :  I  originally  rose  with 
the  view  of  seeking  to  amend  the  resolu- 
tion by  leaving  out  the  word  "  senate " 
and  inserting  other  words  in  lieu  thereof, 
and  I  was  proceeding  to  give  reasons  for 
the  omission  that  I  was  about  to  propose, 
when  I  was  met,  I  understood,  by  a  unani- 
mous wish  on  behalf  of  the  Committee,  to 
strike  out  all  the  words  and  leave  the 
matter  open.  Therefore,  I  gave  up  my 
original  intention.  If  I  am  mistaken, 
and  the  Committee  wish  to  discuss  the 
matter  now,  I  should  like  to  give  some 
reasons  why  I  propose  to  leave  out  the 
word  "  senate  "  and  insert  other  words  in 
lieu  thereof. 

Mr.  Playpord  :  Thrash  it  out  now  ! 

Mr.  BAKER  :  The  reason  why  I  wisli 
to  leave  out  the  word  "  senate  "  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  the  words  "  council  of  the 
states,"  is  because  I  believe  that  when 
they  go  back  to  their  own  colonies,  and  to 
their  own  constituencies,  it  will  facilitate 
hon.  members  of  this  Convention  in  ex- 
plaining the  federal  compact  to  the  people 
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of  those  colonies.  When  we  see  the  great 
difference  of  opinion  which  has  arisen, 
€ven  in  this  Convention,  in  reference  to 
the  powers  that  ought  to  be  intrusted  to 
the  so-called  senate,  which  I  prefer  to  call 
the  "  council  of  the  states,"  and  when  we 
see  that  that  difference  of  opinion  has,  to 
a  very  great  extent,  arisen  from  confusion 
in  the  minds  of  some  hon.  delegates  as  to 
what  the  proper  functions  of  the  federal 
tjouncil  of  the  states  ought  to  be — when  we 
see  that  they  have  confused  them  with  the 
functions  of  a  second  chamber  in  a  uni- 
tarian form  of  government — it  will  surely 
facilitate  them  in  explaining  to  the  people 
iJie  federal  constitution  if  we  give  the 
-senate  a  name  that  is  indicative  of  its 
powers  and  of  its  constitution.  I  do  not 
say  "states  council."  A  "states  coun- 
cil" is  entirely  a  different  thing  from  a 
"council  of  the  states,"  which  can  exist 
only  in  u  federal  form  of  government ;  and 
it  is  indicative  of  the  fact  that  that  coun- 
cil of  the  states  is  composed  of  represent- 
.atives  from  the  different  states.  When 
the  f ramers  of  the  Constitution  of  Switzer- 
land formed  their  new  Constitution  they 
had  before  tliera  not  only  their  own  long 
experience  in  different  forms  of  confederate 
government,  but  also  the  experience  of 
America  for  fifty  or  sixty  years,  and  they 
-deliberately  altered  the  name  "senate," 
which  was  in  use  in  America,  to  "  council 
of  the  states,"  which  is  the  term  which 
is  now  applied  to  the  upper  chamber  in 
'* Switzerland,  and  they  used  that  term  to 
indicate  exactly  what  they  meant.  They 
used  that  term  to  indicate  that  the  people 
of  Switzerland  were  represented  in  that 
upper  chamber  by  states — that  the  people 
who  formed  that  council  of  the  states  were 
the  representatives  of  the  states.  It  is 
indicative  of  the  federal  idea,  and  I  be- 
lieve that  it  is  a  much  better  term  than 
^*  senate."  I  admit  that  it  has  objections. 
It  has  two.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  a 
little  bit  too  long,  although  not  longer  than 
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"house  of  representatives."  In  the  next 
place,  it  contains  the  term  "council,"  which 
some  hon.  members  seem  to  think  is  not  a 
term  which  is  particularly  beloved  by  the 
people,  and  some  confusion  may  arise  from 
the  use  of  that  word  in  the  name;  but  when 
the  term  is  "  the  council  of  the  states,"  it 
seems  to  me  to  perfectly  clearly  express 
that  which  will  be  the  body  representing 
the  states  in  this  federal  constitution. 

Sir  GEORGE  GREY:  I  think  the 
arguments  used  by  the  last  speaker  are 
forcible,  so  far  as  that  name  goes.  Why 
not  let  that  name  stand,  and  call  the  other 
chamber  the  "  house  of  commons,"  as  re- 
presenting the  commons — everybody  in  the 
country  1 

Mr.  BAKER  :  I  shall  firet  propose  to 
strike  out  these  words,  and  when  they  are 
struck  out  I  sliall  propose  to  insert  the 
words  "  council  of  the  states,"  as  the  name 
for  one  branch  of  the  legislature,  and  I 
understand  that  some  other  member  of  the 
Convention  will  ask  to  insert  other  words 
to  indicate  the  name  and  nature  of  the 
second  branch  of  the  legislature. 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH  :  There  are 
two  quite  different  questions  involved  in 
this  amendment — one  whether  the  name 
of  the  two  houses  shall  be  a  senate  and  a 
house  of  representatives,  and  the  other 
whether  we  shall  settle  that  matter  now, 
or  leave  it  to  a  committee. 

An  Hon.  Member  :  Leave  it ! 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH  :  If  we  are 
going  to  leave  it  we  had  better  simply  say 
that  there  shall  be  two  chambers ;  but  it 
will  be  very  hard  for  a  committee,  not 
knowing  the  views  of  the  members  of  the 
Convention,  to  fix  on  any  two  names.  On 
this  point  I  do  not  suppose  there  is  any 
settled  divi&ion  of  opinion  amongst  hon. 
members.  Each  probably  has  his  own  idea 
as  to  what  will  be  the  best  name.  The 
question  is,  whether  we  should  settle  it 
now  or  afterwards. 

Hon.  Delegates  :  Afterwards  ! 
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Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH  :  What  wiU 
the  Committee  have  to  go  upon  then  1 

An  Hon.  Delegate  :  They  can  recom- 
mend ! 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH  :  Yes,  they 
can  recommend.  We  shall  then  have 
another  discussion  upon  it. 

An  Hon.  Delegate  :  Settle  it  now  I 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH  :  I  am  dis- 
posed to  settle  the  question  now. 

Mr.  Gillies  :  Let  the  words  stand.  To 
alter  the  resolution  may  necessitate  a  series 
of  amendments  ! 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH  :  The  reso- 
lution might  be  passed  as  it  is  on  the 
understanding  that  the  words  used  here  ai-e 
merely  provisional  names.  In  substance 
one  house  -will  be  what  is  generally  known 
as  a  senate  and  the  other  as  a  house  of  re- 
presentatives, and  I  think  these  terms  may 
be  accepted  for  the  present  These  words 
may  stand  unless  some  other  words  veiy 
strongly  commend  themselves  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  or  the  Convention. 

Amendment  negatived. 

Br.  COCKBURN :  I  think  that  we 
ought  to  leave  out  the  word  "  province," 
and  use  the  word  which  has  been  already 
mentioned  m  the  foregoing  paragraphs.  I 
more : 

That  the  word  *'  province"  be  omitted  with  a 
view  to  the  insertion  in  lieu  thereof  of  the  word 
"colony." 

Amendment  agreed  to. 

Dr.  COCKBURN  :  I  cannot  help  think- 
ing that  it  would  be  better  not  to  refer 
principles  to  the  committee,  but  to  leave 
the  committee  to  work  out  details  only. 
We  have  a  blank  as  regards  the  number 
of  years  for  which  the  senate  shall  be 
elected,  and  I  think  it  would  be  well  to 
leave  the  question  open,  and  to  insert  the 
words  "  proportion  of  members"  instead  of 
"  one-third."  We  ought  not  to  fix  the  pro- 
portion, as  that  may  be  a  debatable  point. 

An  Hon.  Member  :  Say  "  periodical  re- 
tirement" ! 


Dr.  COCKBURN  :  Yes,  I  would  insert 
the  word  "periodical"  before  the  word 
"retirement,"  and  leave  out  the  woi-ds, 
"  every years." 

Sir  Henry  Farkes  :  Why  1 

Dr.  COCKBURN :  I  think  it  better, 
as  far  as  possible,  to  refer  only  questions 
of  detail  to  the  committee.  The  hon. 
member  lias  admitted  that  by  leaving  a 
blank  as  to  the  number  of  years  I  would 
leave  open  the  whole  question  of  the  peri- 
odical retirement  of  members. 

Mr.  Gillies  :  Another  important  point 
is  whether  the  senate  are  to  be  elected  by 
the  electors  or  the  states  legislature ! 

Dr.  COCKBURN  :  I  take  it  that  theso 
words  mean  that  it  has  to  be  done  by  the 
electora,  not  by  the  houses.  Tlie  words  go 
on  to  say,  "  with  definite  responsibility  to 
the  electors,"  and  as  long  as  there  are  any 
nominated  houses  in  any  of  the  colonies^ 
there  cannot  be  said  to  be  definite  respon- 
sibility to  the  electors. 

Mr.  Gillies:  Whoare  the  electors?  We 
must  determine  that ! 

Dr.  COCKBURN  :  It  cannot  be  the 
local  legislatures,  because  there  are  certain 
of  them  with  nominee  upper  houses,  the 
members  of  which  cannot  be  said  to  have 
any  definite  responsibility  to  the  electors^ 
But  I  will  not  press  that  point  at  present. 
I  move : 

That  the  word  ' '  periodical"  be  inserted  before 
the  word  "retirement." 

Mr.  GILLIES  :  Before  the  amendment 
is  put,  sir,  may  I  draw  attention  to  a 
question  which  must  be  raised  and  ulti- 
mately determined  ?  I  do  not  desire  to 
raise  the  question  now,  if  it  is  understood 
that  it  will  be  considered  probably  by  a 
select  committee,  and  be  determined  on 
their  recommendation.  It  is  an  important 
point,  namely,  whether  the  members  of 
the  senate  shall  be  elected  by  the  parlia- 
ments of  the  various  colonies  or  by  the 
general  electors  of  the  colonies  under  a 
franchise,  perhaps  under  the  franchise  of 
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the  legislative  assembly  ?     I  believe  there 
is  a  strong  opinion  among  hon.  members 
that  the  elections  to  the  senate  should  be 
made  by  the  parliaments  of  the  colonies. 
Dr.  CoCKBURN :  Nominee  houses  I 
Mr.  GILLIES  :  I  do  not  desire  to  raise 
the  question  now  ;  but  if  it  is  understood 
that  it  will  be  brought  up  subsequently 
I  am  quite  willing  to  allow  the  resolution 
go  now  with  the  amendment  suggested. 
Amendment  agreed  to. 
Amendment  (Dr.  Cockburn)  proposed  : 
That  the  words  "  one-third  "  be  omitted,  with 
a  view  to  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  word  "  por- 
tion." 

Sir  HENRY  PARKES :  I  am  not  quite 
sure  that  I  understand  what  is  aimed  at 
by  these  amendments.  It  is  quite  certain 
that  they  make  the  matter  more  indefinite 
and  confused,  whereas  our  object  is  to  make 
itmoredefinite  and  more  clear,  and  whether 
we  will  or  no,  if  we  go  on  with  this  work  we 
must  come  to  precision,  not  to  indefinite- 
ness.  After  these  amendments  are  passed 
we  shall  have  to  retrace  the  ground,  and  try 
to  come  to  some  definite  conclusion,  and 
some  precise  meaning.  I  certainly  cannot 
understand  the  wisdom  of  loosening  things, 
of  making  them  more  scattered  than  they 
were,  instead  of  trying  to  compress  our 
meaning,  and  bring  it  to  a  point  on  which 
we  can  all  agree,  or  at  least  express  our 
reasons  for  disagreement  By  proposing 
that  it  shall  be  a  periodical  retirement  of 
a  proportion  of  the  members  we  really  say 
nothing  at  all.  We  put  the  thing  behind 
us  again,  instead  of  keeping  it  steadily 
before  us.  What  we  want  to  arrive  at, 
if  we  agree  to  this  mode  of  referring  the 
members  of  the  upper  chamber  to  the 
people,  is  the  definite  number  to  retire 
periodically,  and  the  definite  period  at 
which  they  shall  retire.  We  must  arrive 
at  those  two  points.  Do  what  we  will  we 
can  but  put  it  off.  We  may  delay  it,  but 
we  must  come  back  to  it.  I  do  not  know 
that  this  should  be  determined  by  a  com- 
[Afr,  Gillies. 


mittee.  I  think  it  should  be  determined 
one  way  or  the  other  by  the  ConTentio& 
itself.  I  really  cannot  see  that  the  amend- 
ments will  help  us  in  any  degree  what- 
ever. 

Mr.  CUTHBERT  :  I  think  we  ought 
to  relieve  the  committee  as  much  as  pos- 
sible of  the  heavy  duties  which  will  de- 
volve upon  it  I  suppose  the  senate  will 
be  appointed  for  a  term  of,  say,  mx  years. 
In  Victoria,  a  third  of  the  members  of  the 
upper  house  retire  every  two  years,  so  that 
in  the  event  of  any  difficulties  arising  be- 
tween the  two  houses,  a  fresh  batch  of 
members  is  brought  in  every  two  years. 
If  we  lay  down  the  rule  that  a  third  of  the 
members  of  the  senate  shall  retire  every 
two  years — assuming,  of  course,  that  the 
term  of  their  appointment  will  be  six 
years — I  think  we  shall  be  travelling  in 
the  right  direction.  However,  as  regards 
the  number  of  years,  a  blank  is  left  in  the 
resolution.  It  may  be  very  well  left  to 
the  committee  to  say  whether  the  period 
for  which  the  senate  shall  be  appointed 
shall  be  for  six  or  nine  years.  I  think  the 
resolution  is  framed  on  proper  lines.  I 
shall  be  very  glad  to  support  it  as  it  stands. 
I  think  the  hon.  member,  Dr.  Oockbom, 
will  be  wise  if  he  withdraws  his  amend- 
ment, because  I  think  we  ought  to  relieve 
the  committee  as  much  as  possible  from 
any  embarrassment 

Mr.  BARTON  :  It  might  save  time  to 
point  out  that  we  have,  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, determined  this  matter  already.  We 
have  inserted  the  word  "periodical" — 
that  is  to  say,  we  have  made  the  resolu- 
tion to  read  as  follows  : — 

A  parliament,  to  consist  of  a  senate  and  a 
house  of  representatives,  the  former  oonsisting 
of  an  equal  number  of  members  from  eadi 
colony,  to  be  elected  by  a  system  which  shall 
provide  for  the  periodical  retirement  of 

It  might,  of  course,  be  advisable  to  leave 
the  words  "  a  third,"  or  insert  the  words  "a 
proportion  ";  but  the  number  of  years  to 
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elapse  before  the  periodical  retirement  is 
evidently  now  a  thing  with  which  we  have 
nothing  to  do.  We  cannot  go  back  upon 
the  word  ^^  periodical "  without  going 
through  a  cumbrous  form.  The  inseKion 
of  the  word  is,  so  far,  a  direction  to  any 
sub-committee  to  fix  the  period  at  which 
the  members  are  to  retire — ^to  ^il  the 
meaning  of  the  word  ''periodical." 

Amendment  negatived. 

Mr.  BARTON  :  Ckinsequent  upon  the 
amendment  which  has  just  been  carried — 
it  appears  to  me  necessary — and  I  do  not 
observe  that  any  one  else  is  prepared  to  do 
so — ^to  naove  another  amendment.  I  move : 

That  the  words   "  ex'ery years "  be 

omitted. 

Their  retention  would  be  repugnant  to  the 
decision  to  whidithe  Committee  has  already 
arrived. 

Am^idment  agreed  ta 

Mr.  MUNRO  :  I  desire  to  caU  the  at- 
tention of  the  delegates  from  Tasmania — 
the  hon.  member  who  suggested  the  amend- 
ment, Mr.  Bird,  is  not  here — to  an  ammid- 
ment  of  which  I  myself  do  not  quite  ap- 
prove. But  unless  the  amendment  be 
moved  now,  they  will  be  unable  to  bring 
it  forward  subsequently.  I  refer  to  the 
words  ''so  securing  to  the  body  itoelf  a 
peipetQal  ezistenoe."  It  was  contended,  I 
understand,  that  if  these  words  were  re- 
tained there  would  be  no  power  of  dis- 
solving the  body  under  any  circumstances. 

Mr.  Burgess  :  It  was  only  an  individual 
opinion ! 

Mr.  Gillies  :  When  the  bill  is  brought 
up  it  will  be  quite  possible  to  make  an 
amendment  of  that  kind  ! 

Mr.  CUTHBERT :  I  should  like  to  know 
if  it  is  understood  by  the  gentlemen  present 
that  the  retention  of  the  words  "  combined 
with  definite  responsibility  to  the  electors  " 
will  leave  it  an  open  question  for  the  com- 
mittee to  say  how  the  senate  is  to  be  elected, 
whether  by  the  electors  or  by  both  houses 
of  parliament? 


Mr.  Playpord  :  That  will  have  to  be 
provided  for  in  the  bill ! 

Mr.  CUTHBERT :  If  it  be  left  open 
to  the  Committee  to  deal  with  the  matter, 
I  see  no  objection  to  the  words ;  but  if  the 
committee  will  be  bound  by  them  to  say 
that  the  elections  shall  be  made  by  the 
electors  of  each  particular  colony,  I  cer- 
tainly object  to  them.  I  think  it  should 
be  left  to  each  particular  colony  to  say  in 
what  manner  the  elections  for  the  senate 
shall  take  place,  and  that  view,  I  am  sure, 
will  be  in  accordance  with  the  view  of  the 
majority  of  members  present  I  under- 
stood that  to  be  the  tone  of  the  debate 
generally. 

Mr.  Fitzgerald  :  There  is  no  doubt 
about  that ! 

Mr.  Baker  :  Let  it  be  left  open  ! 

Mr.  CUTHBERT :  So  long  as  it  is  left 
an  open  question  to  the  committee,  and 
they  are  not  bound  hand  and  foot  by  these 
words,  I  have  no  objection  to  them. 

Mr.  FITZGERALD  :  I  apprehend  that 
the  only  object  of  inserting  these  words  is 
to  declare  that  the  Committee  is  opposed  to 
nominee  houses.  The  senate  may  be  elected 
either  by  the  houses  of  parliament  or  by 
the  people.  In  both  cases  they  will  be  re- 
sponsible to  the  electors,  and  that  is  all 
the  paragraph  saya 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH  :  As  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee,  I  should  interpret 
the  word  "  electors"  as  being  synonymous 
with  the  word  "  constituents."  The  words 
mean,  in  effect,  "  a  definite  responsibility 
to  the  constituents" — at  least,  that  is  what 
I  understand  them  to  mean. 

Mr.  CuTHBERT :  Might  they  not  mean 
the  parliament? 

Mr.  Deakin  :  They  relate  to  anything ! 

Sir  JOHN  DOWNER  :  I  move : 

That  the  words  ' '  and  amending  "  be  omitted. 

My  object  in  moving  the  amendment  is 
with  a  view  to  insert  afterwards  a  power 
of  veto  in  whole  or  in  part. 
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Mr.  Barton  :  Bufc  not  a  power  of  in- 
creasing burdens  ! 

Sir  JOHN  DOWNEE:  No;  a  power 
of  veto  simply. 

Mr.  MUNRO  :  Would  it  not  be  well  to 
leave  that  question  in  abeyance  until  we 
know  what  the  constitution  of  the  senate 
is  to  be  ]  If  we  fix  the  question  definitely 
now,  it  may  have  a  serious  effect  upon 
what  we  are  going  to  do.  I  think  the 
resolution  should  be  left  as  it  now  stands, 
with  the  understanding  that  the  matter 
will  be  discussed  after  the  constitution  of 
the  senate  is  determined.  That  would  be 
the  better  course  to  take.  The  results 
might  be  serious  if  the  matter  were  settled 
now  without  our  knowing  what  the  consti- 
tution of  the  senate  is  to  be. 

Mr.  Fitzgerald  :  Leaving  the  words  as 
they  are  would  be  a  direction  to  the  com- 
mittee which  we  do  not  want  to  give  them. 
I  think  the  question  should  be  left  open« 

Mr.  MUNRO:  That  is  what  I  am 
contending  for.  What  I  understand  the 
amendment  to  mean  is  this :  that  what- 
ever the  constitution  of  the  senate  may 
be,  it  will  have  the  power  to  amend  money 
bills. 

Sir  John  Downer  :  I  do  not  propose 
that! 

Mr.  Baker  :  The  hon.  member  does  not 
say  that ;  he  simply  omits  the  w^ords  ! 

Mr,  MUNRO  :  I  understand  the  reso- 
lution as  it  stands  to  give  to  the  house  of 
representatives  the  sole  right  to  originate 
and  amend  all  bills  appropriating  revenue 
or  imposing  taxation.  The  taking  out  of 
the  words  "and  amending"  will  deprive 
that  house  of  the  sole  powei*s  to  amend 
such  bills,  and  will  give  the  power  of 
amending  to  the  other  chamber  also.  That 
is  what  it  means. 

Mr.  Baker  :  Not  necessarily  ! 

Mr.  Gillies  :  It  indicates  that ! 

Mr.  MUNRO  :  If  it  does  not  mean  that 
— and  I  will  take  the  advice  of  the  legal 
gentlemen  of  the  Convention  upon  the 
\Sir  John  Downer, 


point — if  it  does  not  necessarily  mean  that, 
I  will  sit  down,  and  will  not  say  another 
word  on  the  subject.  If  the  words  do  mean 
what  I  contend,  I  think  it  is  impmdent  to 
move  the  amendment  at  tlie  present  stage, 
or  until  we  know  how  the  senate  is  to  he 
elected. 

Mr.  WRIXON  :  I  would  ask  my  hon. 
friend,  Sir  John  Downer,  not  to  pre^  the 
amendment,  because  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  it  raises  the  whole  question. 

Sir  John  Downer  :  Hear,  hear ;  I  in- 
tend to  raise  it ! 

Mr.  WRIXON  :  I  submit  that  it  would 
be  better  to  raise  such  a  serious  question 
at  a  later  stage.  I  have  given  notice  of  two 
resolutions  that  will  i*aise  the  whole  ques- 
tion, and  which,  I  think,  present  what 
may  be  a  solution  of  the  difficulty.  I  do 
not  at  all  despair  of  a  solution,  and  I 
should  be  very  sorry  indeed  if  hon.  mem- 
bers on  either  side  were  to  take  up  such  a 
position  as  to  defy  a  settlement  But  tliat 
is  a  greater  reason  why  the  question  should 
not  bedecided  upon  this  bare  point  of  omit- 
ting the  words  '*  and  amending."  It  would 
really  be  a  direction  to  the  committee  before 
we  have  gone  into  the  whole  question.  I 
think  it  would  be  better,  therefore,  to  allow 
the  resolution  to  pass,  and  to  raise  the  ques- 
tion upon  the  two  resolutions  of  which  I 
have  given  notice,  which  may  be  found  to 
contain  a  solution  of  the  difficulty.  It  is 
too  serious  a  matter  to  be  passed  in  a 
hurry.  Upon  this  question,  no  doubt,  de- 
pends an  important  feature  of  the  whole 
movement. 

Mr.  BAKER :  Therecan  benodoubtbut 
that  the  amendment  does  raise  the  whole 
question;  but  I  would  point  out  to  the 
hon.  member,  Mr.  Wrixon,  that  he  cannot 
move  his  two  amendments  until  the  words 
"  and  amending  "  are  struck  out,  because 
if  the  words  are  allowed  to  remain  my 
hon.  friend's  first  proposition  is  unneces- 
sary. Therefore,  I  think  it  will  be  con- 
sistent with  the  wishes  of  the  hon.  mem- 
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ber  himself  if  the  amendment  of  Sir  John 
Downer  be  agi'eed  to.  The  whole  ques- 
tion can  then  be  raised  on  the  amendments 
to  which  the  hon.  member  refers.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  whatever  that  this  is  the 
qaestion  upon  which  members  of  the  Con- 
vention differ,  and  it  is,  moreover,  a  ques- 
tion which  will  have  to  be  discussed  and 
decided. 

Mr.  MuNRo:  The  question  as  to  whether 
we  are  to  have  federation  at  all  will  be 
settled  by  the  decision  of  the  Committee 
upon  the  question  raised  by  the  hon.  mem- 
ber's amendment ! 

Mr.  Clark  :  Do  not  say  that ! 

Mr.  BAKER  :  I  would  point  out  to  the 
Committee  that  if  we  strike  out  the  words 
"  and  amending "  we  do  not  affirm  any- 
thing at  all — ^we  simply  refuse  to  affirm 
that  the  senate  shall  not  have  the  power 
to  amend.  We  do  not  come  to  any  posi- 
tive conclusion;  we  come  to  a  negative 
conclusion,  the  conclusion  being  that  these 
words  be  struck  out,  thus  leaving  the  mat- 
ter open  for  further  discussion. 

Sir  JOHN  DOWNER :  I  may  say  that 
the  amendment  which  I  shall  afterwards 
propose  is  not  exactly  in  the  form  in  which 
it  appears  as  printed.  I  do  not  propose 
that  the  senate  or  upper  chamber  shall 
have  authority  to  amend  money  bills.  I 
only  propose  to  give  them  what  is  palled 
a  veto  in  detail.  Before  the  hon.  member, 
Mr.  Baker,  rose  it  occurred  to  me  that  the 
striking  out  of  the  words  as  proposed 
would  not  be  in  the  slightest  degree  incon- 
sistent with  the  amendment  the  hon.  mem- 
ber, Mr.  Wrixon,  himself  proposes,  while 
the  retention  of  them  would  be  incon- 
sistentb  If  tlie  amendment  of  tho  hon. 
member,  Mr.  Wrixon,  is  to  be  carried,  the 
words  ought  to  be  struck  out  If  the 
clause  were  to  simply  stand  as  amended  it 
Alight  open  a  fruitful  source  of  conflict 
between  the  two  houses  by  analogy  with 
what  has  occurred  in  other  colonies,  and 
with  what  is  contained  in  the  Canadian 


statute  as  to  whether  or  not,  by  denying  the 
upper  chamber  the  power  of  originating 
money  bills,  you  do  not  by  implication 
reserve  to  them  the  power  of  amending 
such  bills.  But,  of  course,  I  did  not  move 
that  these  words  be  struck  out  with  no  in- 
tention of  proposing  the  insertion  of  other 
words.  I  intended  to  ask  the  Committee 
to  insert  at  the  end  of  the  clause  the 
words,  "  and  the  senate  shall  have  power 
to  reject  in  whole  or  in  part  any  such  last- 
mentioned  bills."  Whether  the  amendment 
of  the  hon.  member,  Mr.  Wrixon,  or  tho 
suggestion  made  by  myself  be  adopted,  the 
proposed  amendment  will  be  inconsistent 
with  tho  retention  of  the  words  which  I 
have  moved  should  be  omitted. 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH  :  The  hon. 
member,  Mr.  Munro,  asked  what  would  be 
the  effect  of  leaving  out  these  words — 
would  it  give  the  senate  the  power  of 
amendment?  That  raises  a  very  nice 
question.  Most  of  the  conflicts  that  have 
occurred  between  the  two  houses  of  legis- 
lature in  Australia  have  arisen  from  the 
use  of  exactly  that  form  of  words — "  the 
sole  power  of  originating  all  bills  appro- 
priating re^renue  or  imposing  taxation." 
Those  are  the  words  in  the  Queensland 
Constitution.  We  have  always  maintained 
thero  that  notwithstanding  the  iise  of  those 
words,  with  no  expressed  reference  to  the 
power  of  amendment,  our  Legislative  Coun- 
cil had  no  power  of  amendment,  or  that  if 
they  had  the  technical  power,  they  had  no 
right  which  they  should  be  allowed  to  ex- 
ercise. That  position  we  maintained  very 
stix>ng]y.  The  question  was  Anally  settled 
as  regards  Queensland  by  a  decision  of  the 
Privy  Council,  who  held — they  did  not 
give  their  reasons — that  notwithstanding 
the  use  of  this  form  of  words  the  Legis- 
lative Council  had  not  the  right  of  amend- 
ing money  bills.  Probably  they  decided 
on  the  ground  that  the  Queensland  Con- 
stitution was  framed  exactly  upon  the 
analogy  of  the  English  Constitution — an 
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elective  lower  house  and  a  nominee  upper 
bouse.  That  very  likely  was  the  reason  ; 
but  as  they  did  not  give  their  reasons,  it 
is  not  of  much  use  speculating  as  to  the 
grounds  which  influenced  them.  But  it 
is  quite  certain  that  in  framing  a  federal 
constitution  we  cannot  afford  to  leave  any 
question  of  that  kind  to  be  fought  out 
between  the  two  houses,  or  to  be  referred 
to  the  Privy  Council.  We  roust  make 
lip  our  minds  here  what  we  mean,  and 
eay  it,  so  that  there  shall  be  no  question 
about  it.  If  we  leave  in  the  words  "  and 
amending,'^  there  is  nothing  further  to 
be  said;  there  is  no  room  open  for  any 
meeting  between  the  two  conflicting  views 
expressed  during  the  debate  on  these  re- 
49olutions,  and  I  think  it  would  be  a  great 
misfortune  if,  at  this  early  stage,  we  were 
to  preclude  that  possibility  by  insisting 
upon  the  retention  of  these  words.  We 
oil  agree  that  only  the  house  of  representa- 
tives should  have  the  power  of  originating 
money  bills.  If  we  approach  this  subject  • 
in  a  spirit  of  compromise,  as  was  urged  by 
the  President  and  other  speakers  during  the 
debate,  I  am  sure  that  amongst  the  minds 
present  some  means  will  be  found  of  giving 
^flfect  to  a  view  that  will  be  satis&ctory 
to  all  parties.  I  am  sure  that  is  not  beyond 
our  eflTorts  if  we  seriously  set  ourselves  to 
the  work.  Various  suggestions  have  al- 
ready been  made. .  It  is  difficult  to  know 
what  will  be  the  one  ultimately  accepted  ; 
but  I  counsel  hon.  gentlemen  to  allow 
these  words  to  be  omitted  at  the  present 
time.  Let  us  consider  various  possible 
bases.  Whether  or  not  we  come  to  the 
result  of  absolutely  excluding  any  inter- 
ference by  the  senate — and  I  do  not  think 
anybody  insists  upon  the  absolute  exclu- 
sion of  interference — we  shall  be  in  a  posi- 
tion to  frame  the  conditions,  if  any,  upon 
which  interference  may  be  allowed  with 
what  maybe  technically  termed  money  bills, 
although  in  substance  they  may  be  matters 
affecting  great  questions  of  public  policy. 
[Sir  Samuel  Griffith, 


Mr.  DE AKIN :  While  cordially  agree- 
ing with  the  hon.  member.  Sir  Samml 
Griffith,  in  his  last  remarks,  I  would  p(unt 
out  that  even  if  the  present  aiii«idmeiit 
of  the  hon.  member,  Sir  John  Downer, 
does  not  preclude  discussion,  at  any  rate, 
the  amendment  with  which  he  proposes  to 
follow  it  immediately  will  absolutely  pre- 
clude discussion. 

Sir  John  Downer:  That  is  not  before  ns! 

Mr.  D£  AKIN  :  That  is  true,  but  if  the 
understanding  were  arrived  at  that  the 
hon.  member.  Sir  John  Downer,  wonltl 
not  at  this  stage  move  his  amendment, 
and  that  my  hon.  colleague,  Mr.  Wrixou, 
should  have  an  opportunity  of  moving  his 
two  resolutions  at  the  conclusion  of  this 
series  of  reaolutions,  then  we  should  be 
prepared  to  devote  the  whole  of  our  at- 
tention to  this  subject  singly,  having  tiien 
di^osed  of  all  other  questions.  If  Sir 
John  Downer  would  agree  to  forego  his 
second  amendment  and  discuss  it  in  con- 
nection with  the  resolutions  of  the  hon. 
member,  Mr.  Wrixon,  we  could  pass  the 
remainder  of  the  resolutions,  even  with 
the  omission  of  these  words,  and  consider 
the  whole  question  upon  those  two  reso- 
lutions. I  suggest  this  as  a  simple  method 
of  arriving  at  an  issue. 

Sir  JOHN  DOWNER  :  I  am,  of 
course,  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  Com- 
mittee in  this  matter.  If  these  words  are 
struck  out,  nothing  will  remain  in  the 
resolution,  on  the  face  of  it,  to  which  I 
could  refuse  my  assent-,  so  that  it  could  not 
be  said  afterwards  that  any  of  ns  agreed  to 
something  to  which  we  did  not  agree.  At 
the  same  time,  we  shall  have  to  take  this 
discussion  at  some  time  or  othei*.  Hie 
question  was  entered  into  at  considerable 
length  in  the  very  interesting  debate  that 
took  place  in  the  Convoation,  and  I  am  not 
sure  that  there  will  be  any  material  ad- 
vantage in  sending  it  to  a  select  commit- 
tee, and  then  having  to  thrash  it  oat  after- 
wards. 
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Sir  Samuel  Grtffith  :  No  one  pro- 
poses tbat! 

Mr.  Deakin  :  No ;  take  the  discussion 
of  the  resolutions  of  Mr.  Wrixon  as  soon 
as  we  bare  finished  the  others  ! 

Sir  JOHN  DOWNER  :  I  have  no  ob- 
jection, if  these  words  are  struck  out,  that 
the  further  consideration  of  the  resolu- 
tion should  be  postponed  until  the  others 
are  discussed,  if  that  is  the  sense  of  the 
Committee ;  but  I  did  not  understand  that 
such  was  its  desire. 

Mr.  DEAKIN :  If  these  words  are 
struck  out,  then  the  resolution,  the  hon. 
memher  says,  will  contain  nothing  that  ho 
does  not  agree  with,  and  it  may  be  allowed 
to  pass.  Nos.  2  and  3  of  these  sub-sec- 
tions may  then  be  dealt  with,  and  we  shall 
be  face  to  face  with  the  resolutions  to  be 
proposed  by  the  hon.  member,  Mr.  Wrixon, 
which  directly  raise  the  question.  Then, 
if  Sir  John  Downer  does  not  agree  with 
those  resolutions,  he  can  move  an  amend- 
ment, so  as  to  bring  the  two  views — that 
which  he  represents  and  that  which  Mr. 
Wrixon  represents — directly  before  the 
Convention  when  we  have  settled  every 
other  question. 

Sir  JOHN  BRAY  :  I  v.rould  point  out 
another  view  that  might  be  taken.  I  am 
one  of  those  who  feel  that  Uie  people's 
house  must  have  the  ultimate  power  to 
deal  witli  money  bills. 

Mr.  Baker:  Which  is  the  people's 
house f 

Sir  JOHN  BRAY  :  Tlie  people's  house 
I  take  to  be  the  one  that  represents  the 
people. 

Mr.  DsAKiN  :  Directly  ! 

Sir  JOHN  BRAY  :  The  one  which  the 
hon.  member,  Mr.  Baker,  desires  to  call 
the  ^'  council  of  the  states "  I  should  not 
call  the  people's  house.  The  point  I  take 
is  this  :  I  do  not  think  we  shall  be  able  to 
give  the  senate  the  absolute  power  to 
amend  money  bills;  at  the  same  time,  I 
think  we  ought  to  make  some  provision 


such  as  I  suggested  when  I  spoke  in  the 
main  debate :  that  is  to  say,  we  should  pro- 
vide that  no  matter  shall  be  included  in 
any  money  bill— not  simply  an  appropria- 
tion bill — which  the  senate  shall  declare 
should,  in  the  interests  of  any  one  of  the 
colonies  or  of  all  of  them,  be  dealt  with  in 
a  separate  measure.  That  is  the  view  I 
shall  bring  before  the  Convention  at  a 
later  staga  In  the  meantime  I  think  the 
Committee  should  strike  out  the  words 
*'  and  amending."  But  I  think  it  would 
be  unwise  on  the  part  of  Sir  John  Downer 
to  proceed  at  the  present  time  with  the 
other  amendment  which  he  has  indicated. 
The  resolutions  of  the  hon.  member,  Mr. 
Wrixon,  do  not  appear  to  me  to  meet  the 
case  sufficiently. 

Sir  JOHN  DOWNER  :  What  the  hon. 
member,  Mr.  Deakin,  proposes  is  this: 
that  we  should  strike  out  the  words  "  and 
amending,"  then  pass  the  resolution  as  a 
matter  of  form,  and  go  on  with  the  other 
resolutions,  and  that  then  the  hon.  mem- 
ber, Mr.  Wrixon,  should  move  his  resolu- 
tions, to  which  I  should  move  mine  as  an 
amendment.  I  would  ask  the  hon.  mem- 
ber why  should  not  Mr.  Wrixon  bring  his 
resolutions  forward  by  way  of  amendment 
to  mine?  It  seems  to  me  that  we  are 
simply  asked  to  postpone  a  discussion  that 
must  inevitably  take  place,  and  that  we 
shall  be  in  no  better  position  to  consider 
the  question  when  we  have  disposed  of  the 
other  resolutions  than  we  are  at  the  pre- 
sent time.  I  am  quite  in  the  hands  of  the 
Committee ;  hot  it  appears  to  me  that  it 
is  open  to  the  hon.  member,  Mr.  Wrixon, 
to  have  his  resolutions  discussed  on  the 
amendment  I  intend  to  move,  and  this  can 
be  done  now  more  conveniently  than  at  a 
later  stage. 

Mr.  Deasin  :  It  would  not  be  so  con- 
venient, because  in  the  other  case  they 
could  be  brought  in  as  separate  resolutions  I 

Sir  JOHN  DOWNER  :  For  my  part,  I 
can  see  no  difficulty  whatever  in  putting 
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the  amendment  of  Mr.  Wrixon.  Tlie  hon. 
member  can  move  that  certain  words  be 
omitted  from  my  amendment  with  the  view 
of  inserting  his  own.  It  is  more  convenient 
to  discuss  this  question  at  once,  as  it  arises 
properly  now,  than  to  postpone  it 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH  :  A  diffi- 
culty has  arisen  from  the  hon.  member's 
connecting  the  present  amendment  with 
another  which  he  intends  to  move  after- 
wards, and  which  is  not  necessarily  con- 
nected with  it.  No  member  of  the  Con- 
vention will  go  against  any  opinion  he  has 
expressed  by  agreeing  to  the  omission  of 
these  words.  Many  hon.  members  cannot 
agree  to  the  other  amendment  which  the 
hon.  member  wishes  to  move.  It  is  un- 
fortunate that  the  two  mattei's  should  be 
mixed  up,  because  the  omission  of  these 
words  is  a  necessary  preliminary  to  the 
discussion  of  the  whole  matter. 

Amendment  agreed  to. 

Sir  JOHN  DOWNER :  I  beg  to  move  : 

That  the  resolution  be  amended  hy  adding  the 
following  words: — *'The  senate  to  have  the 
power  of  rejecting  in  whole  or  in  part  any  of 
such  last-mentioned  bills.*' 

Sir  HENRY  PARKES :  I  would  ap- 
peal to  the  hon.  member.  Sir  John  Downer, 
not  to  press  his  amendment  now.  The 
matter  is  one  of  great  seriousness,  and,  if 
dealt  with  in  this  manner,  may  have  an 
effect  which  the  hon.  member  does  not 
foresee.  I  am  extremely  strong  in  op- 
position to  the  amendment,  and  for  that 
reason  I  want  to  see  the  matter  dealt  with 
with  as  much  deliberation  and  circumspec- 
tion as  is  consistent  with  economy  of 
time.  As  this  is  certainly  one  of  the  most 
vital  provisions  of  the  whole  intended 
scheme,  we  can  well  afford  to  think  twice 
before  we  do  anything  in  the  matter.  I 
am  extremely  anxious  for  the  union  of  these 
colonies — I  do  not  think  any  man  living  is 
more  anxious — but  I  am  by  no  means  clear 
that  I  could  set  my  hand  to  two  houses  of 
parliament  having  co-equal  powers  in  deal- 
[Sir  John  Doivner, 


iug  with  money  bills.     I  think  it  voul< 
lead  to  the  utmost  confusion,  anarchy,  aiii 
the  disruption  of  the  union  sooner  or  later, 
I  should  be  willing  to  safeguard  the  rigbti 
of  the  senate  to  the  fullest  extent  consi» 
tent  with  the  maintenance  of  what  ap 
pears  to  be  sound  principles  of  goverai 
ment ;  but  I  do  not  see  how  two  bodies  ini 
have  equal  power  in  dealing  wich  mat* 
tei"s,  which,  viewed  however  they  may  I 
viewed,  are  admitted  to  be  the  most  vIt; 
questions  of  good  civil  government.  Then 
must  be  somebody  to  decide,  and  the  grfad 
constitutional  struggle  in  England,  as  1  ob 
served  the  other  day,  has  been  to  see  vilo 
shall  decide,  and  they  liave  decided  that  the 
people  of  England  as  represented  in  Parlia- 
ment shall  decide.  With  regard  to  tbeequally  I 
representative  character  of  these  two  houses,  ' 
I  am  at  a  loss  to  conceive  how  any  hon.  gen-  I 
tleman  can  calmly  reason  and  come  to  the  ! 
conclusion  that  their  representative  char-  I 
acter  will  be  equal     One  will  not  represent  ' 
the  people  at  all,  except  indirectly ;  it  will  i 
represent  in  fact  the  states,  and  we  should  ! 
have  to  get  a  good  definition  of  what  the 
meaning  of  state  is  before  we  could  say  to 
what  extent  the  members  of  this  senate — 
or  call  it  what  you  will — would  have  a  re- 
presentative character.     I  remember  read- 
ing some  six  years  ago,  I  think,  a  definition 
of  what  constitutes  a  state  by  a  very  illus- 
trious Oriental  scholar  and  a  great  judge 
— the  late  Sir  William  Jones.     He  says 
that  the  only  thing  that  can  constitute  a 
state  are  men — high-minded  men,  who  can 
see  their  rights,  and,  having  a  just  concep- 
tion of  them,  dare  maintain  them.    It  is 
not  acres  of  area  ;  it  is  not  any  species  of 
property  ;   it  ia  not  towered  and  orna- 
mented cities,  or  even  courts  or  aimies, 
but  a  free  people  alone  who  can  constitute 
a  state ;  and  that  is  my  view  of  a  state. 
I  do  not  admit  that  there  is  any  other 
element  of  national  growth  except  an  in- 
telligent population.  There  can  be  no  other 
element,  and  there  ought  to  be  no  other 
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element.     When  wc  give  to  South  Aus- 
tralia—aud  South  Australia,  it  must  be 
remembered,  has  been  one  of  the  slowest 
of  the  colonies,  although  she  has  long  had 
resjK)nsible  government ;  from  some  cause 
or  other,  although  we  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  regard  the  social  strata  of  South 
Australia  as  better  balanced,  more  happily 
constructed,  than  some  of  the  other  colo- 
nies, she  has  been  extremely  slow  in  the 
progrc?s8  of  the  Australian  peoples,  and  she 
.stands  now  with  a  very  small  proportion  of 
our  population — I  say  if  we  are  prepared 
to  give  to  South  Australia — leaving  out 
of  sight  the  youngest  colony,  because  we 
cannot  deal  with  her  in  the  same  free  way 
as  we  may  fairly  deal  with  the  old  colo- 
nic— I,  for  one,  and  those  who  think  with 
me,  are  prepared  to  give  to  South  Aus- 
tralia just  the  same  representation  in  the 
senate  as  we  ourselves  have.  We  are  quite 
prepared  to  give  her  equal  power  in  the 
general  legislation  of  the  country ;  but  we 
Kiy,  "  Some  one  authority  must  decide  as 
to  how  the  people  are  to  be  taxed,  and  as 
to  how  the  product  of  the  taxes  is  to  be  ap- 
propriated in  the  interest  of  the  people." 
Tlie  issue  of  the  great  conflict  in  the  mother 
countiy  has  been  to  leave  this  vast  power 
exclusively  with    the   representatives  of 
the  nation.     What  I  ask  for  now  is,  that 
this  discussion  may  take  place,  and  take 
place  as  tlioroughly  as  possible.     I   am 
raising  no  objection  to  any  man's  view,  or 
to  the  force  of  his  argument.     I  prefer  to 
hear  his  view  fully  stated,  and  his  argu- 
ment put  at  its  highest  force  ;  but  do  not 
let  us  decide  the  matter  in  a  hurry.  There 
will  be  time  enough  to-morrow,  when  the 
resolutions  of  thehon.  member,  Mr.  Wrixon, 
of  which  notice  has  been  given,  come  on. 
^'e  shall  then  know  exactly  what  we  are 
doing.     I  appeal  to  the  hon.  member.  Sir 
John  Downer,  to  let  the  discussion  take 
place  on  Mr.  Wrixon's  resolutions. 

Mr.  WRIXON :  Quite  acquiescing  in 
Tfhat  the  hon.  member.  Sir  Henry  Parkes, 


has  said,  I  should  be  happy  to  move  as  an 
amendment  on  the  amendment  of  the  hon. 
member,  Sir  John  Downer,  the  resolutions 
of  which  I  have  given  notice,  and  that  will 
raise  the  question  at  once.  The  sooner 
we  discuss  it,  the  sooner  shall  we  be  likely 
to  arrive  at  some  conclusion.  I,  therefore, 
move : 

That  the  amendment  be  amended  by  omitting 
all  the  words  after  the  first  word  "The  "  with 
a  view  to  insert  in  their  place  the  following  : — 
(1. )  The  senate  shall  have  equal  power  with  the 
house  of  representatives  in  respect  to  all 
bills,  except  money  bills,  bills  dealing  with 
duties  of  customs  and  excise,  and  the  annual 
appropriation  bill,  and  these  it  shall  be  en- 
titled to  reject  but  not  to  amend. 
(2.)  The  act  of  union  shall  provide  that  it  shall 
not  be  lawful  to  include  in  the  annual  ap- 
propriation bill  any  matter  or  thing  other 
than  the  votes  of  supply  for  the  ordinary 
service  of  the  year. 

I  shall  not  detain  the  Committee  very  long. 

Sir  Henry  Parkes  :  The  hon.  member 
is  not  moving  the  amendment  now ) 

Mr.  WRIXON  :  Yes,  as  an  amendment 
on  the  amendment  of  the  hon.  member, 
Sir  John  Downer. 

Sir  Henry  Parkes  :  I  think  it  will  be 
far  better  to  leave  it  till  to-morrow  ! 

Mr.  WRIXON :  The  question  will  be 
before  the  Committee  as  an  amendment  on 
the  amendment  of  the  hon.  member,  Sir 
John  Downer. 

Sir  Henry  Parkes  :  It  had  far  better 
be  submitted  as  a  new  clause  ! 

Mr.  WRIXON :  Of  course  if  the  hon. 
member,  Sir  John  Downer,  will  withdraw 
his  amendment^  I  shall  be  happy  to  with- 
draw mine. 

Sir  John  Downer  :  Why  1 

Sir  Henry  Parkes  :  I  understood  that 
the  hon.  member.  Sir  John  Downer,  had 
withdrawn  his  amendment ! 

Mr.  WRIXON  :  If  it  is  the  wish  of  the 
Committee  to  deal  with  the  subject  by  an 
independent  resolution,  I  shall  be  very 
happy  ;  but  if  it  is  desired  to  deal  with  it 
now  in  the  form  of  an  amendment,  I  am 
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prepared  to  go  on.  We  need  not  decide 
the  matter  to-night.  We  can  discuss  it 
now,  and  decide  later  on. 

Dr.  COCKBURN  :  I  would  remind 
hon.  memhers  that  we  are  now  in  the 
third  week  of  our  sitting,  and  we  have 
had  aniplo  time  to  consider  the  issues.  The 
whole  issue  before  us  now  is  whether  we 
shall  or  shall  not  have  federation. 

Mr.  MuNBO  :  That  is  quite  true  I 

Dr.  COCKBURN:  Unless  something 
in  the  form  of  the  amendment  moved  by 
the  hon.  member,  Sir  John  Downer,  is 
agreed  to,  there  will  be  no  federation. 

Mr.  MuNBO  :  And  if  it  is  carried  there 
will  be  no  federation  1 

Dr.  COCKBURN  :  The  whole  principle 
of  federation  is  to  recognise  the  co-ordinate 
power  of  the  population  and  of  the  states. 
There  can  be  no  federation  if  you  give  all 
the  powers  to  the  popular  assembly. 

Sir  Hestrt  Parkes  :  If  the  amendment 
is  carried  there  will  only  be  federation  be- 
tween South  Australia  and  Western  Aus- 
tralia ! 

Dr.  COCKBURN  :  And  if  it  is  not 
carried  there  will  be  no  federation  at  all. 

Mr.  MuNRO  :  Yes,  there  will ! 

Dr.  COCKBURN  :  It  is  not  the  spirit 
of  federation  to  say  that  the  only  thing  is 
federation  of  the  people. 

Sir  Henby  Parkes  :  If  the  amendment 
is  not  carried  there  will  be  federation  be- 
tween New  South  Wales,  Victoria,  Queens- 
land, and  Tasmania. 

Dr.  COCKBURN  :  That  is  very  ques- 
tionable. It  would  have  been  well  if  we 
had  discussed  a  fortnight  ago  whether  we 
should  have  federation  or  unification.  It 
is  no  use  giving  representation  to  the 
states  house  if  you  emasculate  that  house 
by  placing  all  power  in  the  other  house. 
That  is  not  federation;  and  those  who 
argue  that  that  is  what  should  be  done  are 
not  arguing  in  favour  of  federation,  but 
in  favour  of  unification.  But  we  have 
been  sent  here  to  discuss  the  question  of 
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federation — not  the  question  of  unifica- 
tion; and  unless  the  amendment  of  the 
hon.  member,  Sir  John  Downer,  or  some- 
thing to  the  same  effect,  giving  the  coun- 
cil of  the  states,  or  call  it  by  what  nunie 
you  will,  some  sort  of  power  of  veto  in 
detail,  as  well  as  in  the  whole,  is  carrie<l, 
you  place  the  whole  power  of  the  pur^e 
in  the  house  which  represents  population^ 
and  you  can  have  no  federation  whatever. 
If  you  give  to  that  liouse  which,  irrespec- 
tive of  the  boundaries  of  the  states,  rt^pre- 
sents  only  the  people,  you  establish  unifi- 
cation, and  not  federation.  This  question 
has  been  thrashed  out  in  general  debate, 
and  why  postpone  it  longer  ?  If  we  have 
come  here  to  discuss  not  federation,  bat 
unification,  then  the  verdict  of  this  assem- 
bly will  be  a  negative  one,  though  I  hope 
it  will  not  be  so  given.  I  think  we  have 
come  here  prepared  to  draw  up  a  scheme 
of  federation,  in  which  the  essential  point 
is  that  the  liouse  which  represents  the 
states  shall  have  some  real  power — not  a 
mockery  of  power — and  thas  the  who  Jo 
purse,  which  is  government,  shall  not  be 
taken  from  it.  I  do  not  think  we  should 
any  longer  refuse  to  deal  with  the  question. 
Do  not  let  us  be  afraid  of  the  issue,  vfhich  is : 
Are  we  going  for  federation  or  unification  ? 
If  we  are  to  have  unification  the  sooner  we 
get  back  to  our  homes  the  better. 

Mr.  DEAKIN :  First  of  all,  I  would 
say  to  the  hon.  member,  Dr.  Ccckburn, 
that  our  mission  is  to  frame  an  adequate 
scheme  for  federation. 

Dr.  Ccckburn  :  Not  for  unificaticm  ! 

Mr.  MuNRO  :  Just  to  all  the  colonies  I 

Mr.  DEAKIN  :  The  hon.  member,  I 
take  ife,  was  not  entitled  to  interpret  that 
phrase  in  the  strict  and  narrow  manner 
which  he  has  attempted.  Speaking  for 
myself,  what  I,  at  all  events^  took  as  tL«* 
meaning  of  the  mandate,  was  that  wiiile 
the  Australasian  colonies  recognised  that 
they  had  not  yet  reached — and  probably 
never  will   reach — a  condition  in  whicli 
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they  desired  absolute  amalgamatian,  they 
had  reached  a  condition  in  which  they  de- 
sired a  closer  union  than  has  hitherto  ob- 
tained. The  hon.  member,  admitting  so 
mnch,  contends  that  this  closer  union  was 
never  on  any  subject,  at  any  time,  or  in 
any  manner,  to  sink  what  may  be  termed 
tke  individuality  of  the  states;  whereas 
the  contention  I  would  maintain  would  be, 
that  while  tile  colonies  declared  most  dis- 
tinctlj  and  with  an  emphatic  voice,  which 
Las  found  its  echo  in  the  first  resolution 
moved  by  the  hon.  member,  Sir  Henry 
Parkes,  that  they  would  not  pairt  with 
their  powers  of  local  self-government  on 
all  matters  with  which  local  self-govern- 
ment was  competent  to  deal.  But  they 
were  prepared  to  part  with  their  powers 
in  relation  to  certain  subjects  on  which 
they  believed  that  the  interests  of  each 
▼ere  the  interests  of  all,  and  that  the  in- 
terests of  all  were  the  interests  of  each. 
They  believed  that  on  certain  special  sub- 
jects there  were  no  longer  two  interests — 
that  there  were  no  longer  state  interests, 
bat  only  national  interests.  They  believed 
that  on.  those  special  subjects  it  would  be 
pofi&ible  to  safeguard  all  state  interests, 
and  to  commit  to  a  new  parliament,  to  be 
entitled  the  federal  parliament,  the  power 
of  dealing  with  particQlar  subjects  within 
cerUin  lines,  as  the  people  were  in  reality 
on  those  subjects  one  people  with  one 
destiny  and  one  interest.  The  argument 
which  I  have  endeavoured  to  maintain 
from  the  beginning  of  this  debate  has  been 
that,  while  there  are  certain  state  rights 
to  be  gaarded,  most  of  those  rights,  if  not 
all  of  them,  can  be  guarded  by  the  division 
of  powers  between  the  central  government 
and  the  local  governments.  The  states  will 
retain  full  powers  over  the  greater  part  of 
the  domain  in  which  they  at  present  enjoy 
those  powers,  and  wHl  retain  them  intact 
for  all  tiine.  But  in  national  issues,  on 
the  subject  of  defence,  as  people  who  desire 
to  have  their  shores  defended,  and  to  see 


their  resources  developed  by  means  of  a 
customs  tariff  and  a  customs  union — on 
these  questions  there  are  no  longer  state 
rights  and  state  interests  to  be  guarded  in 
the  constitution,  but  the  people's  interests 
are  one,  and  they  call  upon  us  to  deal  with 
them  as  one.  Do  we  need  to  repeat  the 
commonplaces  of  every  federation  speech  at 
every  federation  gathering,  and  every  fes- 
tive gathering,  for  many  years,  which  re- 
mind us  that  we  are  one  people,  living 
under  similar  forms  of  government,  that 
we  speak  the  same  language,  and  that  we 
have  the  same  general  interests,  bearing 
sway  quite  as  much  in  one  part  of  Aus- 
tralia as  in  another  7  Are  we  to  say  that 
while  we  are  here  for  union,  and  to  declare 
for  union,  we  shall  never  have  more  union 
than  can  be  obtained  by  the  maintenance 
of  our  separate  state  rights  in  every  particu- 
lar ;  so  that  it  shall  not  be  possible  for  the 
union  to  deal  with  any  question,  except  by 
means  of  the  states,  and  through  the  states 
of  which  that  union  is  composed  ?  By  the 
resolutions  that  is  not  intended.  Is  it 
to  be  contended  that  union  upon  these 
particular  subjects,  within  this  narrow 
field,  as  it  may  be  termed  when  compared 
with  the  broad  field  of  general  legislation, 
is  not  to  be  consummated,  and  that  we  are 
here  to  draw  up  proposals  for  a  constitu- 
tion which  shall  not  only  retain  the  state 
rights,  but  retain  them  in  an  absolute 
supremacy  ?  We  may  feel  perfectly  certain 
from  the  outset  that  such  preservation  of 
conflicting  authorities  cannot  work  satis- 
factorily to  the  people  of  the  country. 
Are  we  now,  in  the  very  inception  of  our 
undertaking,  to  endeavour  to  create  on  the 
one  side  an  irresistible  force,  and  on  the 
other  side  an  immovable  object  1  Are  we 
to  place  within  the  popular  house,  with  all 
the  authority  which  attaches  to  those  who 
directly  represent  the  people,  responsible 
ministers,  who  are  to  hold  their  seats  only 
so  long  as  they  can  justify  their  actions  to 
that  chamber  ? 
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Mr.  Pl.\yford  :  The  Lon.  member,  Sir 
John  Downer,  does  not  propose  that ! 

Mr.  Baker  :  You  are  assuming  that  we 
are  going  to  have  responsible  government ! 

Mr.  DE  AKIN  :  The  request  of  the  hon. 
member,  Mr.  Munro,  that  these  questions 
sliould  be  settled  first,  so  that  we  might 
approach  tlie  proposal  of  the  hon.  member, 
Mr.  Wrixon — knowing  exactly  what  the 
senate  was  to  be,  and  what  the  form  of 
government  was  to  be — was  refused ;  and 
although  I  admit  that  it  is  not  settled 
yet,  I  am  prepared  to  argue  as  if  these 
contingencies  were  admitted,  because  they 
are  at  least  most  probable.  The  resolutions 
of  the  hon.  member.  Sir  Henry  Parkes, 
propose  to  adopt  I'esponsible  government ; 
and  it  is  natuml  to  assume,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  argument,  that  they  will  be  ac- 
cepted until  they  have  been  rejected.  There- 
fore, if  we  are  to  create  a  house,  with  all 
the  traditions,  so  far  as  responsible  govern- 
ment and  its  authority  is  concerned,  of 
the  representative  chambers  which  exist  in 
these  colonies  and  the  mother  country,  and 
are  then  to  introduce  on  the  other  side, 
clothed  with  equal  power,  a  body  entirely 
foreign  to  the  British  Constitution,  and  to 
which  there  is  no  sufficient  parallel  in  the 
Australian  colonies,  we  shall  be  creating 
at  the  outset  certain  conflict  and  inevitable 
deadlock. 

Sir  Samuel  Griffith  :  Why  ? 

Mr.  DEAKIN  :  I  will  tell  the  hon. 
gentleman  why.  The  popular  chamber 
receives,  or  believes  it  receives,  a  man- 
date from  the  electors  to  carry  a  certain 
measure,  which  we  will  suppose  affects 
finance ;  or  it  may  be  an  ordinary  mea- 
sure, but  we  will  take  it  to  be  a  finan- 
cial measure.  It  is  carried  in  that  chamber 
by  a  large  majority ;  it  is  sent  to  the  upper 
chamber,  which,  we  will  take  it,  for  the 
purpose  of  argument,  does  not  represent 
tlie  people  directly,  however  much  it  may 
represent  them  indirectly.  The  second 
chamber  rejects  the  measure.  The  popular 
[Mr,  Deakin. 


chamber,  through  its  government,  passes 
the  measure  for  the  second  time,  and  the 
upper  house  rejects  it  a  second  time.  Tne 
government  advises  his  Excellency  to  dis- 
solve the  popular  chamber,  in  order  tliat 
they  may  appeal  to  their  constituents. 
They  appeal  to  their  constituents;  thej 
come  back  with  a  renewed  mandate,  given 
perhaps  with  stronger  voice  than  before, 
directing  them  to  pass  the  measure.  They 
cannot  pass  it.  They  can  never  pass  it, 
because  the  senate  may  always  Btand  ii. 
the  way. 

Mr.  McMiLLAX  :  How  could  that  affect 
a  money  bill  ? 

Sir  Samuel  Griffith  :  Or  any  other 
bill ! 

Mr.  DEAKIN :  They  come  back  witJi 
a  stronger  mandate  than  ever  fram  the 
country  to  carry  the  proposal  into  law, 
and  the  second  house  rejects  it  again  and 
again. 

Mr.  Cuthbert  :  But  would  they  do  that? 

Mr.  DEAKIN  :  Well,  if  you  will  make 
a  provision  to  the  effect  that  they  shall 
not  be  able  to  do  it,  if  hon.  members  will 
propose  a  means  by  which  we  shall  see  an 
issue  to  the  conflict,  we  shall  be  proceed- 
ing on  proper  lines,  and  we  shall  Lave 
something  to  assist  us.  Bat  as  the  resolu- 
tion at  present  stands  we  are  to  create  a 
second  chamber  which  may  defy,  for  all 
time,  the  will  of  the  people  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Clark  :  Nobody  wants  that ! 

Mr.  DEAKIN :  I  hope  nobody  does 
want  it 

Mr.  Barton  :  Cannot  you  make  your 
check  apply  to  all  bills  as  well  as  money 
bills? 

An  Hon.  Member  :  A  body  without  any 
power ! 

Mr.  DEAKIN :  Hon.  membei-s  are 
surely  guilty  of  a  fault  which  they  would 
be  only  too  ready, to  attribute  to  myself, 
when  I  say  that  this  interjection  is  remark- 
ably extreme.  To  say  that  the  chamber 
which  you  are  perfectly  willing  to  endow 
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with  the  power  of  i-ejecting  a  measure,  or, 
if  it  be  anything  bat  a  nionetarj^  measure, 
of  amending  it  at  need,  of  negativing  for 
some  years  the  direct  mandate  of  the  popu- 
lar chamber,  and  that  you  only  require 
them  to  cease  to  oppose  the  popular  will 
when  that  will  has  b^en  definitely  and 
deliberately  declared, — if  you  say  that  is 
not  endowing  them  with  power,  then  I  say 
there  is  not  a  representative  chamber  in 
the  world  which  possesses  any  power.  It 
is  only  in  a  chamber  like  that  of  the  United 
States  Senate  of  America,  which  stands  so 
far  above  the  reach  of  popular  opinion 
.  expressed  through  the  ordinary  channels, 
tliat  sttcb  a  course  of  conduct  is  possible 
without  a  revolution.  And  why  is  it  pos- 
sible ]  It  is  possible,  because  the  executive 
in  that  case  is  separated  from  the  legisla- 
ture j  because  the  executive  is  independent 
oE  the  two  chambers,  and  because  the  people 
look  to  the  executive  to  carry  out  their 
will  as  far  as  administration  is  concerned. 
But  in  the  constitution  we  are  about  to 
propose  the  executive  will  be  mainly  in  the 
popular  chamber  of  the  legislature,  and 
bound  to  obey  the  directions  of  that  cham- 
Xyer.  Therefore,  you  will  have  the  popular 
chamber,  guided  by  its  government,  and 
supported  by  the  great  majority  of  the 
people  of  this  country,  entering  into  a  con- 
flict with  that  house  which  you  propose  to 
make  the  guardian  of  state  rights.  I  say 
that  those  who  are  taking  this  course,  be- 
lieving they  are  conserving  state  rights 
and  conserving  the  union,  are,  to  my  mind, 
under  a  most  serious  misapprehension.  I 
can  conceive  nothing  more  antagonistic 
to  the  continuance  and  maintenance  of 
union  than  to  set  the  bulk  of  the  popula- 
tion, their  representatives  in  Parliament, 
and  their  responsible  government,  in  per- 
petual conflict  with  an  upper  house  sup- 
posed to  represent  the  states.  I  say  that  the 
equal  representation  which  the  states  de- 
mand must  be  conceded  to-  them,  that  the 
power  which  the  states  require  for  their 
2  B 


own  protection  must  also  be  conceded  to 
them.  What  I  contend  is,  that  it  is  not 
necessary,  in  order  to  obtain  the  adequate 
protection  of  all  state  rights,  in  order  to 
secure  absolute  justice  to  all  the  smaller 
colonies,  to  endow  the  upper  house  with 
the  power  to  amend  money  bills,  or  to  pro- 
nounce an  absolute  veto  on  all  bills.  There 
are  numbers  of  gentlemen  present  suffi- 
ciently experienced  in  constitutional  go- 
vernment to  be  able  to  devise  a  means  by 
which  the  wishes  of  the  senate,  as  repre- 
senting the  states,  should  be  given  all  the 
efifect  which  can  possibly  be  given  to  them, 
without  bringing  the  constitution  to  dis- 
ruption. It  is  perfectly  possible  to  endow 
that  chamber  with  the  power  of  revision 
and  review,  to  place  them  in  such  relation 
with  their  constituents  that  they  may  be 
in  time  of  conflict  sent  back  to  them,  who- 
ever they  may  be,  in  order  to  receive  from 
them  a  fresh  and  further  direction.  It 
may  be  possible  to  propose  half  a  dozen 
schemes,  with  none  of  which  I  will  at 
present  delay  the  Committee.  It  ought 
to  be  possible  to  propose  one  which  should 
be  acceptable  to  all  reasonable  men,  which 
should  endow  the  senate,  or  states  house, 
with  all  the  powers  with  which  a  second 
chamber  can  be  endowed,  without  bring- 
ing the  progress  of  legislation  absolutely  to 
a  standstill — that  is  to  say,  without  render- 
ing it,  not  only  possible,  but  probable,  that 
legislation  will  be  brought  to  a  standstilh 
My  hon.  co-delegates  from  Victoria  have 
been  accused  of  introducing  into  this  cham- 
ber the  party  conflicts  that  have  been  waged 
in  that  colony  ;  but  we  should  have  been 
false  to  our  obligations,  not  only  to  our 
own  colony,  but  also  to  this  Convention,  if 
we  had  not  warned  hon.  members  of  the 
rocks  upon  which  we  have  been  neariy  ship- 
wrecked. What  we  say  is  that  to  endow 
an  upper  house  with  these  exceptional  privi- 
leges and  powers,  and  to  provide  no  means 
for  a  solution  of  their  difficulties  with  the 
popular  chamber,  is  to  invite  contention 
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and  prolong  deadlocks.  We  saj  at  the 
same  time  that  it  should  be  possible  to 
constitute  an  upper  house  so  intimately  in 
relation  with  public  opinion  and  composed 
o£  men  so  highly  qualified  that  it  should 
exercise  a  very  large  and  salutary  power 
indeed  in  controlling  legislation,  and  in 
controlling  even  the  executive  government 
We  say  that  all  this  is  possible,  and  we 
admit  that  all  this  should  be  done ;  but 
what  we  do  say  is  that  this  bald  proposition 
of  the  hon.  and  learned  member,  Sir  John 
Downer,  commits  us  to  the  other  extreme 
— to  the  absolute  veto,  to  the  equal  control 
of  money  bills,  which  will  lead  to  twofold 
discussion  of  the  estimates  in  the  second 
chamber — which  will  lead  to  the  discussion 
of  the  minutest  points  of  the  administra- 
tion of  the  executive  government  in  a  cham- 
ber to  which  that  government  is  only  in- 
directly responsible.  If  you  are  about  to 
make  this  change  you  should  go  further. 
You  should  either  not  make  this  change, 
which  is  out  of  harmony  with  our  existing 
institutions,  and  cannot  be  brought  into 
harmony  with  a  constitution  in  which  there 
is  responsible  government  rooted  in  a  popu- 
lar chamber ;  but  if  you  do  take  this  step, 
you  should  at  once,  and  boldly,  adopt  bodily 
those  foreign  constitutions  to  which  you 
have  gone  for  precedents.  If  you  want  the 
Swiss  Constitution,  take  the  Swiss  Consti- 
tution j  if  you  want  the  American  Consti- 
tution, take  the  American  Constitution ; 
but  do  not  attempt  to  mix  them  with  the 
British  Constitution. 

Mr.  Baker  :    Why  cannot  we  have  an 
Australian  constitution  1 

Mr.  DEAKIN :  I  have  not  the  slightest 
objection  to  having  an  Australian  constitu- 
tion ;  but  an  Australian  constitution  that 
was  begun  by  setting  aside  the  political 
experience  of  the  civilised  world  would 
have  a  poor  chance  of  doing  any  good.  Any 
constitution  that  is  built  up  must  be  built 
on  the  experience  gained  of  other  constitu- 
tions in  other  parts  of  the  world. 
[Mr,  Deakin, 


Mr.  Barton  :  To  what  experience  of 
federal  constitutions  is  the  hon.  member 
appealing  1 

Mr.  DEAKIN  :  I  am  appealing  in  the 
first  instance  to  the  fact  that  there  are 
radical  distinctions  between  the  American 
Constitution  and*  those  of  these  colonies. 
The  radical  differences  are,  that  in  America 
the  executive  is  separated  from  the  legis- 
lature ;  that  the  two  chambers  and  the  ex- 
ecutive work  all  three  independently  ;  that 
although  the  whole  three  are  often,  if  not 
at  war,  entirely  at  issue,  there  is  provision 
for  carrying  on  the  government  notwith- 
standing. There  is  no  such  provision  in  the 
constitution  which  is  sketched  here.  Here 
your  responsible  government  is  to  be  made 
responsible  to  the  representative  chamber. 

Mr.  Baker  :  We  have  not  agreed  to  re- 
sponsible government  yet ! 

Mr.  DEAKIN :  It  is  in  this  sketch  ; 
and  if  hon.  members  depart  from  the  sketch 
let  them  do  so  on  rational  grounds.  If 
they  are  about  to  take  a  new  constitution, 
let  them  take  one  of  which  we  have  some 
experience,  and  not  a  hybrid — ^something 
from  the  Swiss,  something  from  the 
British,  and  something  from  our  own. 
They  are  taking  irreconcilable  elements 
that  cannot  be  made  to  work  in  harmony. 
If  hon.  members  desire  to  adopt  the  Swiss 
Constitution,  let  them  adopt  it  There 
they  have  no  dissolution  of  the  popular 
chamber,  the  government  is  elected  from 
the  two  chambers,  and  the  system  forms 
a  consistent  whole.  It  may  be  worthy  the 
consideration  of  the  Convention  whether 
we  should  or  should  not  adopt  that  con- 
sistent whole.  It  may  be  worthy  of  con- 
sideration whether  we  should  not  adopt  the 
American  Constitution  with  perhaps  a 
little  amendment.  But  what  I  wish  to 
say,  in  answer  to  the  hon.  and  learned 
member,  Mr.  Barton,  is  that  to  introduce 
the  American  Senate  into  the  British  Con- 
stitution is  to  destroy  both. 

Mr.  Baker  :  It  is  not  proposed  ! 
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Mr.  DEAKIN  :  There  would  be  an  m- 
«Titable  conflict.  Either  the  responsible 
gpvemment  and  the  popular  chamber  must 
mle,  as  in  most  English-speaking  coun- 
triesy  or  the  senate  of  state  nominees  must 
role^  as  the  senate,  in  most  respects,  prac- 
ticailj  rules  in  the  American  republic. 
We  should  beware  of  combining  irrecon- 
cilable elements,  and  should  not  seek  to 
import  into  this  British  Constitution  a  ])or- 
tioQ  of  another  constitution,  and  expect 
it  to  work  smoothly.  Our  experience 
teaches  us  that  the  dangers  which  we 
tiave  run  in  the  past  have  arisen  entirely 
from  the  fact  that  we  have  created  upper 
faomies  that  claimed  more  authority  than 
▼as  their  due,  and  have  endeavoured  to 
txerdse  it.  The  propositions  which  my 
bon.  colleague  has  submitted  are  not  pro- 
positions which  any  hon.  member  can 
honestly  say  take  away  too  much  from  the 
senate  of  this  country. 

Hon.  Members  :  Oh,  oh  ! 

Mr.  DEAKIN  :  They  propose  that  the 
senate  shall  have  equal  power  with  the 
house  of  representatives  in  respect  of  all 
billa,  except  money  bills,  so  that  in  every 
other  matter  that  comes  before  the  senate 
it  stands  as  well  equipped  for  dealing  with 
legislation  as  does  the  popular  chamber. 
There  should  be  a  tribunal  to  which  it 
▼onld  not  be  too  difficult  to  appeal  in  case 
of  diflerences  between  the  two  houses  on 
those  measures ;  but,  allowing  that  to  pass, 
njy  hon.  colleague  excepts  from  the  con- 
trol of  the  senate  money  bills,  bills  deal- 
ing with  customs  and  excise,  and  the 
annual  appropriation  bilL  He  does  not 
ny  these  may  not  be  rejected,  but  he 
says  that  they  must  not  be  amended  ;  he 
believes  that  the  second  chamber  should 
only  exercise  its  power  with  regard  to 
money  bills  in  such  extreme  cases  as  those 
in  which  it  will  be  prepared  to  reject  the 
whole  proposal  put  before  it,  but  should  not 
meddle  with  the  financial  affairs  of  the 


country  by  entering  into  the  details  of 
those  proposals.    The  2nd  resolution  says : 

The  act  of  union  shall  provide  that  it  shall 
not  be  lawful  to  include  in  the  annual  appropri- 
ation bill  any  matter  or  thing  other  than  the 
votes  of  supply  for  the  ordinary  service  of  the 
year. 

What  this  means  is  that  every  money  bill 
which  may  be  a  bill  involving  a  question 
of  policy  shall  come  to  the  second  chamber 
independently,  and  the  second  chamber 
shall,  if  it  please,  be  entitled  to  reject 
that  measure,  to  challenge  the  opinion  of 
the  country  upon  it,  and  to  say  that  until 
the  opinion  of  the  country  is  pronounced, 
that  measure  shall  not  pass  into  law.  Are 
not  these  large  and  sufficient  powers  ? 

Mr.  Adyb  Douglas  :  No  ! 

Mr.  DEAKIN :  If  not,  show  us  how 
we  may  broaden  them  without  taking  the 
perilous  leap  to  the  other  side  of  the 
stream,  proposed  by  the  hon.  and  learned 
member.  Sir  John  Downer.  Surely  there 
is  some  via  media  between  the  gift  of 
these  excessive  powers  and  that  of  powers 
which  should  be  sufficient,  without  making 
the  senate  equal  with  the  house  of  repre- 
sentatives by  clothing  it  with  the  same 
authority,  although  it  has  not  the  stCme 
mode  of  election,  nor  the  same  constitu- 
ents at  its  back.  Surely  there  is  some  via 
media  to  be  found.  Because  we  think  the 
upper  houses  in  our  own  states  do  not 
possess  sufficient  powers — that  the  new 
senate  should  possess  more  powers  than 
the  upper  houses  of  our  present  states 
possess — and  because  we  believe  that  state 
rights  ought  to  be  protected :  surely  we 
will  not  go  to  the  other  extreme,  and  say 
that  the  senates  are  to  be  all  in  all,  and 
the  majority  of  the  population,  no  matter 
how  great,  is  to  be  capable  of  being  ignored 
on  all  questions  of  policy  and  the  smallest 
detail  on  the  annual  estimates  of  the  year. 

Mr.  Baker  :  No  one  proposes  such  an 
absurdity  I 

Mr.  DEAKIN  :  It  could  be  done. 
What  we  ask  the  hon.  member,  who  says 
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that  it  is  an  absurdity,  is  to  join  with  us 
in  drawing  a  constitution  that  shall  pre- 
vent that  absurdity.  He  cannot  deny  that 
the  amendment  proposed  by  the  hon.  and 
learned  member,  Sir  John  Downer,  admits 
of  the  possibility — I  say  it  admits  of  the 
probability,  if  not  the  certainty — of  that 
absurdity.  I  believe  we  are  all  at  one  in 
the  object  we  seek  to  gain,  which  is  the 
efficient  protection  of  state  rights,  and 
surely  they  can  be  efficiently  protected 
without  allowing  the  senate  to  enter  into 
the  consideration  of  every  XIO  which  it 
may  be  proposed  to  spend  on  a  post-office 
or  every  £5  increase  of  salary  proposed  to 
be  given  to.  a  civil  servant.  Surely  there 
are  a  number  of  questions  which  can  be 
dealt  with  by  the  popular  chamber  without 
trenching  on  state  rights.  Will  the  hon. 
members  who  consider  that  these  proposals 
of  the  hon.  and  learned  member,  Mr. 
Wrixon,  do  not  give  sufficient  power  to 
the  second  chamber  join  us  in  endeavour- 
ing to  frame  a  constitution  which  shall 
give  them  sufficient,  but  not  absolute 
power — which  shall  say,  as  the  hon.  mem<^ 
ber.  Sir  John  Bray,  said  in  his  most  care- 
fully reasoned-out  speech,  that,  "  In  the 
last  resort,  and  after  the  fullest  considera- 
tion and  delay,  the  will  of  the  majority 
must  rule*']  Will  they  admit  that  cardinal 
principle  1 

HjlLr.  Baker  :  We  have  always  admitted 
thatl 

Mr.  DEAKIN  :  Well,  if  hon.  members 
admit  it,  will  they  take  care  to  provide 
for  it,  because  it  is  indisputable  on  the  face 
of  it  that  the  proposal  of  the  hon.  mem- 
ber, Sir  John  Downer,  allows  the  minority 
to  rule  in  everything,  if  they  please.  We 
all  know  that  minorities,  as  well  as  majori- 
ties, will  be  composed  of  reasonable  men, 
and  that  what  I  suggest  is  not  likely  to 
take  place  frequently  ;  but  it  is  not  our 
province,  as  the  hon.  member,  Mr.  Gordon, 
said,  to  rely  too  much  on  good-feeling 
without  other  guarantees.  Wo  must  draw 
[Mr,  Deakitu 


a  constitution  that  is  fair  upon  the  lace  of 
it,  and  to  be  fair  on  the  face  of  it  it  must 
provide  against  any  abuse  of  authority  by 
a  minority.  If  the  hon.  member,  Sir  John 
Downer,  will  join  us  in  providing  against 
the  abuse  of  power  by  a  minority  I  believe 
he  will  find  every  member  of  the  Conven- 
tion with  him.  Let  him  give  the  states  all 
just  power,  but  let  him  for  once  protect 
the  nation.  Let  us  not  frame  a  scheme 
of  government  expressly  designed  to  pro- 
vide for  the  rule  of  the  minority,  instead  of 
that  of  the  majority.  If  we  are  all  agreed 
on  that  principle  we  can  soon  arrive  at 
an  agreement ;  but  in  its  present  form  it 
is  certain  that  Sir  John  Downer's  proposal 
goes  too  far.  Let  us  see  if  we  cannot  find 
a  means  of  protecting  state  rights,  and  tlie 
rights  of  the  majoritiy  of  the  nation  at  the 
same  time. 

Mr.  McMillan  :  I  think  most  hon. 
members  will  agree  with  me  that  the 
atmosphere  which  has  predominated  here 
since  the  beginning  of  our  business  has 
been  an  atmosphere  of  compromise — com- 
promise, as  long  as  we  do  not  give  up  any- 
vital  principle.  It  seems  to  me  that  we 
ought,  instead  of  getting  into  the  absolute 
comer  indicated  by  some  members  at  the 
present  time,  to  try  and  go,  step  bj  step, 
and  see  whether  there  is  a  possibility 
of  agreeing,  and  whether,  even  if  with 
our  apparent  disagreements  upon  prin- 
ciple, there  may  not  be  some  machinery 
that  can  be  adopted,  say,  in  a  select  com- 
mittee, which  may  practically  bring  about 
what  members  on  both  sides  of  the  ques- 
tion require.  I  find  a  little  ambiguity  in 
the  amendments  of  the  hon.  member,  Mr. 
Wrixon.  I  should  be  willing  to  allow  the 
first  amendment  to  go  to  a  select  commit- 
tee with  one  alteration.     It  reads : 

The  senate  shall  have  equal  power  with  the 
honse  of  representatives  in  respect  to  all  bills, 
except  money  bills,  bills  dealing  with  duties  of 
customs  and  excise,  and  the  annual  appropria- 
tion bill,  and  these  it  shall  be  entitled  to  reject 
but  not  to  amende 
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I  should  be  willing  to  leave  out  money 
bills,  and  make  it  read  thus : 

The  senate  shall  have  equal  power  with  the 
honse  of  representatives  in  respect  to  all  bills 
except  bills  dealing  with  duties  of  customs  and 
excise. 

Mr.  Deakin:  Leaving  out  the  annual 
appropriation  bill  ? 

Mr.  McMillan  :  It  depends  upon 
what  the  appropriation  bill  is.  To  show 
my  meaning  I  will  read  the  next  section  : 

The  act  of  union  shall  provide  that  it  shall 
not  be  lawful  to  include  in  the  annual  appropri- 
ation bill  any  matter  or  thing  other  than  the 
rotes  of  supply  for  the  ordinary  service  of  the 
year. 

But  that  does  not  do  away  with  the  ques- 
tion as  to  what  money  bills  are.  Further- 
more, in  your  annual  appropriation  bill,  be- 
sides dealing  with  the  amount  of  revenue  at 
your  command — supposing  certain  changes 
took  place  in  the  constitution — you  might 
deal  with  a  larger  amount  than  you  had  at 
your  command,  thus  leading  up  to  a  further 
policy,  which  might  be  a  fair  ground  for  de- 
bate in  the  upper  house.  I  do  not  think  that 
hen,  members  who  represent  the  smaller 
states  would  for  a  moment  attempt  to  in- 
terfere with  the  ordinary  appropriation  bill 
of  the  year — that  is  the  bill  covering  the 
salaries  of  clerks,  and  other  necessaries  for 
carrying  on  the  government  of  the  country. 
Bat  I  say,  in  spite  of  the  opinion  of  my 
Lon.  friend  at  the  head  of  the  Government 
of  New  South  Wales,  from  whom  I  am 
sorry  to  differ,  that  when  we  give  to  the 
people's  Louse — first,  the  power  of  origin- 
ating, which  is  a  great  power  in  itself ; 
and  secondly,  the  power  of  dealing  with 
the  ordinary  finances  of  the  year,  we  put 
them  in.  a  very  superior  position,  and  it 
seems  to  me  that  it  would  be  a  very  cum- 
bersome piece  of  machinery  if,  whilst  the 
upper  house  had  the  right  to  reject  certain 
bills,  it  could  not  by  any  possibility  sug- 
gest an  alteration  in  a  bilL  Suppose  a 
system  of  taxation  were  introduced  which 


would  affect  all  the  states  connected  with 
the  federation ;  suppose  any  large  question 
were  introduced  which  involved  money  mat- 
ters, surely  it  might  be  fair  on  the  part  of 
the  senate  to  say,  "  At  any  rate,  your  taxa- 
tion shall  be  less,"  oven  if  it  should  not 
say  that  it  should  be  more,  without  going 
through  the  indignity  of  having  to  veto  a 
bill  altogether,  or  having  it  thrown  aside 
in  the  lower  house  and  then  sent  back, 
causing  a  certain  amount  of  irritation. 
Surely  there  ought  to  be  some  mode  of  deal- 
ing with  this  class  of  money  bills  outside 
the  ordinary  appropriation  bill.  I  am 
anxious  that  the  discussion  now  should  re- 
fer only  to  the  ordinary  appropriations  for 
the  year,  leaving  it  to  the  finance  commit- 
tee to  thrash  out  the  question  whether  some 
machinery  could  not  be  employed  to  do 
away  with  the  friction  between  the  two 
houses.  As  far  as  the  argument  of  the 
hon.  member,  Mr.  Deakin,  is  concerned, 
that  applies  to  every  bill,  and  the  only 
way  of  ending  disputes  of  that  kind  is  by 
the  exercise  of  common-sense  on  the  part 
of  individuals.  I  do  most  earnestly  press 
upon  the  hon.  gentlemen  from  Victoria, 
and  also  upon  my  colleague.  Sir  Henry 
Parkes,  the  necessity  of  not  drawing  too 
strict  an  analogy  between  the  position  of 
the  House  of  Commons  in  contra-distinc- 
tion  to  the  king  and  the  House  of  Lords,  in 
its  historical  episodes,  and  the  position  of 
a  house  of  representatives  or  an  assembly 
in  contra-distinction  to  a  state  senate  with 
the  bicameral  principle  in  a  chamber  not 
made  up  of  nonentities  or  accidents,  but 
a  chamber  indirectly  responsible  to  the 
people. 

Mr.  MUNRO  :  I  do  not  know  whether 
there  is  intended  to  be  any  compromise 
on  the  present  occasion.  If  there  is  we 
had  better  understand  it,  and  know  where 
we  are.  I  feel  that  if  there  is  to  be  no  com- 
promise there  must  be  a  dissolution.  There 
must  be  an  absolute  break  up  if  there  is 
no  compromise.     We  received  no  mandate 
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from  our  Parliament  to  come  here  with 
the  view  of  enabling  the  minoritj  of  the 
people  of  the  colonies  to  ride  rough-shod 
over  two-thirds  of  the  population.  It  is 
necessary  to  go  into  figurea  The  colonies 
of  New  South  Wales  and  Victoria  contain 
2,250,000  of  population.  Leaving  out 
New  Zealand,  which  has  about  600,000, 
the  other  colonies  combined  have  about 
900,000.  And  the  proposal  is  that  Victoria 
and  New  South  Wales  shall  have  two  votes 
in  regard  to  the  finances,  and  that  the  other 
colonies  shall  have  four  votes — so  that  in 
dealing  with  finances,  900,000  people  shall 
have  twice  the  voting  power  of  2,250,000 
people. 

An  Hon.  Member  :  You  are  forgetting 
the  assembly  ! 

Mr.  MXJNRO  :  If  the  senate  has  this 
power  to  prevent  a  bill  from  becoming  law, 
it  is  the  master  of  the  situation.  It  does 
not  matter  what  power  the  assembly  has, 
if  it  has  not  the  power  to  carry  its  will 
into  law.  I  am  sure  that  we  are  acting 
very  liberally  towards  the  smaller  colonies 
when  we  say  that  in  the  senate  with 
regard  to  ordinary  legislation,  in  connec- 
tion with  which  great  injury  can  be  done 
to  the  people,  the  colony  of  New  South 
Wales,  with  its  population  of  1,120,000, 
shall  be  on  an  equal  footing  with  Western 
Australia,  with  its  population  of  45,000. 
It  is  an  enormous  concession.  But  at  the 
same  time,  you  say  these  45,000  persons 
shall  be  at  liberty  to  join  with  the  160,000 
persons  in  Tasmania,  and  have  double  the 
voting  power  of  New  South  Wales  on  the 
question  of  taxing  the  whole  people  of. 
these  colonies.  Such  a  monstrous  propo- 
sition as  that  was  never  before  submitted 
to  a  free  people.  The  proposition  at  the 
present  time  is  that  Tasmania  and  Western 
Australia,  with  less  than  200,000  people, 
shall  have  double  the  voting  power  of 
New  South  Wales,  with  its  population  of 
1,120,000  persons. 

Mr.  McMillan  :  ^o ! 
[Afr,  Munro, 


Mr.  MUNRO  :  That  is  the  proposdticm. 

Sir  Henry  Parkes  :  Hear,  hear ! 

Mr.  MTJNRO  :  And  if  you  call  itjnst 
or  equitable,  I  call  it  by  another  nam& 

Mr.  McMillan  :  The  hon,  member  for- 
gets the  strength  of  the  lower  house! 

Mr.  MUNRO  :  It  does  not  matter  what 
the  strength  of  the  lower  house  is  if  tbe 
upper  house  has  power  to  veto  it 

Mr.  McMillan  :  They  have  power  to 
veto  it  now ! 

Mr.  MUNRO  :  I  did  not  interrupt  the 
hon.  member  in  his  speech,  and  I  think 
we  should  get  on  better  if  there  were  sot 
so  many  interruptiona 

Mr.  McMillan  :  I  apologise. 

Mr.  MUNRO  :  We  will  take  this  state 
of  affairs  :  supposing  a  proposal  is  made 
by  the  ministry  of  the  day,  supported  by 
the  lower  house,  containing  the  repre- 
sentatives of  all  the  colonies,  to  ruse 
£8,000,000  by  taxation  through  the  cus- 
toms, and  a  minority  of  the  people  equal 
to  900,000  says,  "  No ;  we  shall  not  aJJow 
you  to  tax  in  that  direction."  Well,  you 
are  compelled  to  get  the  money,  and,  there- 
fore, you  must  tax  in  another  direction. 
What  is  that  but  giving  them  power  to  tax 
the  people  ?  I  do  not  care  in  what  form  you 
put  it,  so  long  as  you  allow  them  to  amend 
in  detail  you  put  into  their  hands  power 
to  say  what  the  taxation  of  the  people  shall 
be ;  and  the  result  will  be,  as  I  said  be- 
fore, that  the  minority  of  the  people  will 
have  power  to  tax  the  majority.  I,  for  one, 
have  received  no  such  authority  from  the 
parliament  of  which  I  am  a  member.  I 
have  received  no  authority  to  come  here 
and  agree  that  the  people  of  the  larger 
colonies  shall  be  taxed  by  the  votes  of  the 
smaller  colonies,  who  will  pay  about  only 
a  third  of  the  amount. 

Dr.  CoCKBURN  :  Not  necessarily.  Sup- 
pose the  tax  is  on  land ;  you  have  no 
land  to  tax  in  Victoria,  whereas  we  have 
3,000,000  acres  ! 
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Mr.  MUNRO :  The  hon.  member  need 
not  try  to  draw  a  red  herring  across  the 
path.  The  hon.  member  knows  that  we 
have  already  passed  a  resolution  which 
prerents  the  federal  government  from 
toQchiDg  the  land. 

Hon.  Members  :  No  ! 

Mr.  MUNRO  :  But  we  have. 

HoK.  Members  :  Where  9 

Mr.  MUNRO  :  Have  you  among  these 
proposals  any  proposal  that  authorises  the 
federal  government  to  tax  the  lands  of  the 
colonies  f  I  say  if  you  propose  any  scheme 
of  that  sort  I,  for  one,  will  oppose  it,  be- 
cause I  do  not  believe  that  the  federal  go- 
Temment  ought  to  have  the  right  to  tax 
the  land. 

Mr.  Fitzgerald:  They  will  have  full 
power  of  taxation  ! 

Mr.  MUNRO  :  They  will  not.  If  the 
bon.  member  has  read  the  Constitution  of 
Canada  he  knows  that  the  Dominion 
Senate  has  no  such  power.  The  constitu- 
tion prevents  them  from  having  any  such 
power,  and  I  do  not  think  we  ought  to 
give  that  power.  I  think  we  ought, 
and  I,  for  one,  want  to  limit  the  power 
of  the  federal  parliament  to  a  certain 
class  of  taxation,  and  not  to  allow  them 
to  intrude  upon  the  various  colonies  and 
take  away  their  means  of  taxation.  I  do 
notthink that  is  intended ;  I  do  not  think  it 
ought  to  be  done.  I  am  as  anxious  as  any 
hon.  member  to  preserve  state  rights.  I 
want  federation  only  for  purposes  which 
we  cannot  carry  on  as  well  separately  as 
we  can  combined.  Although  I  came  to 
New  South  Wales  most  enthusiastically  in 
favour  of  federation,  I  am  not  going  to 
sacrifice  the  interests  of  the  community 
even  for  federation,  and  if  this  Conven- 
tion is  not  prepared  to  act  fairly  and  justly 
to  the  whole  community  then  we  had 
better  remain  as  we  are. 

Mr.  Adtb  Douglas  :  Much  better  ! 


Mr.  MUNRO  :  Because  if  we  are  to 
form  a  constitution  which,  when  it  is  ex- 
amined into  by  the  people  of  the  various 
colonies,  will  not  be  accepted,  we  may  as 
well  say  now  we  cannot  accept  it.  We  may 
as  well  at  this  stage  say,  "  Oh,  you  are 
going  to  form  a  constitution  which  will  be 
unjust  to  the  majority  of  the  people ;  we 
may  as  well  stop  at  once  and  go  no  further. '^ 
We  have  here  an  example  of  what  will  hap- 
pen under  the  new  constitution  ;  we  have 
here  the  representatives  of  the  minor  colo- 
nies joined  together,  with  one  or  two  ex- 
ceptions, against  the  representatives  of  the 
larger  colonies  — 

Hon.  Members  :  No  ! 

Mr.  MUNRO:  That  is  what  is  being 
don& 

Mr.  Adye  Douglas  :  Look  at  New  South 
Wales! 

Mr.  Burgess  :  Look  at  Victoria  ! 

Mr.  McMillan  :  Look  at  the  members 
for  your  own  colony  ! 

Mr.  MUNRO :  Yes ;  the  members  of 
the  Legislative  Council  I  know  what  that 
means.  We  have  experienced  already  the 
state  of  things  which  you  are  asking  us  to 
experience  again.  We  are  here,  as  well 
as  in  Victoria,  the  guardians  of  the  rights 
of  the  people,  and  we  are  prepared  to  stand 
by  them  against  every  senate  or  legislative 
council.  If  you  find  the  members  of  the 
legislative  councils  of  New  South  Wales 
and  Victoria  going  agunst  the  interests 
of  the  community  that  is  not  our  business. 
It  is  our  duty  to  protect  the  people.  You 
have  here,  I  say,  an  instance  of  what  will 
happen  if  you  give  this  power  to  the 
senate.  You  would  have  the  minor  colo- 
nies joining  together  and  imposing  taxa- 
tion on  the  larger  colonies,  for  government 
must  be  carried  on ;  and  if  the  ministry 
of  the  day  cannot  get  a  penny  in  one  direc- 
tion, and  they  are  forced  to  go  in  another 
direction,  then  the  minority  rules.  That 
is  a  thing  to  which  we  cannot  consent     I 
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am  quite  as  willing  as  any  man  to  assist 
in  taking  steps  to  protect  the  smaller 
colonies,  or  the  less  populous  colonies, 
from  any  injury  being  done  to  them  by 
the  majority  ;  but  at  the  same  tinie  I  will 
not  go  in  the  other  direction  and  allow  the 
smaller  colonies  to  ride  roughshod  over 
the  larger  colonies.  The  best  thing  we 
can  do  is  not  to  pass  any  resolution  now ; 
but  to  see  how  far  we  are  prepai*ed  to 
meet  each  other.  We  are  quite  prepared 
— and  I  said  so  from  the  commencement — 
if  you  can  show  us  an  instance  of  injustice 
to  the  smaller  colonies,  to  remove  that  in- 
justice. But  when  we  come  forward  and 
say  we  are  prepared  to  give  the  same  re- 
presentation in  the  senate  for  45,000  per- 
sons as  for  1,120,000  persons,  surely  you 
cannot  charge  us  with  unfairness.  Surely 
we  are  acting  as  liberally  as  we  can  be  ex- 
pected to  act.  But  when  you  ask  us  to 
allow  the  smaller  colonies  to  join  together 
and  defeat  the  larger  colonies  you  are  going 
too  far.  I  think  you  ought  to  halt  and 
consider  the  situation.  If  you  are  pre- 
pared to  deal  fairly  with  us  we  are  en- 
thusiastically in  favour  of  federation ;  but 
we  are  not  prepared  to  sacrifice  the  in- 
terests of  the  community  for  the  sake  of 
federation. 

Sir  JOHN  BRAY  :  I  think  we  are  all 
extremely  desirous  of  doing  what  is  fair 
to  Yictoria  and  New  South  Wales,  and  if 
the  wish  to  be  dealt  fairly  with  is  the  only 
thing  which  stands  in  the  way  of  my  hon. 
friend,  Mr.  Munro,  I  am  quite  sure  that 
we  shall  be  glad  to  meet  him.  But  this  is 
too  important  a  question  to  be  decided  off- 
hand in  this  way.  I  quite  agree  with  the 
suggestion  that  the  amendment  to  strike 
out  the  words  "and  amending"  having  been 
carried,  the  other  might  fairly  be  left  to  the 
Committee,  who  probably  will  be  able  in 
some  way  to  meet  the  difficulty ;  for  there 
is  not  the  least  doubt  that  it  is  a  difficulty. 
On  the  one  hand,  we  have  those  who 
say  that  the  senate  should  hare  power  to 
\^Mr,  Munro, 


amend  all  bills ;  while  on  the  other  band 
we  have  those  who  as  strongly  contend  that 
it  should  not  have  that  power.  I  woujd 
point  out  that  the  hon.  member,  Sir  Henry 
Parkes,  simply  defines  in  the  resolution 
the  power  of  the  senate  in  reference  to 
bills  imposing  taxation  and  appropriating 
revenue.  But  the  hon.  member,  Mr 
Wrixon,  goes  a  good  deal  beyond  that, 
and  includes  all  money  bills,  and  most  of 
us  know  that  a  large  number  of  bills  come 
under  the  category  of  money  bills.  We 
may  depend  upon  it  that  no  form  of  feder- 
ation for  Australia  will  be  permanently 
successful  unless  it  provides  for  the  rights 
of  the  people.  I  quite  agree  with  the  hon. 
member,  Mr.  Munro,  that  inasmuch  as 
Victoria  and  New  South  Wales  contain 
two- thirds  of  the  population  of  Australia, 
the  people  of  those  colonies  will  have  to 
pay  something  like  two-thirds  of  the  taxa- 
tion, and  it  only  stands  to  reason,  as  re- 
gards the  manner  in  which  they  shall  py 
it,  and  the  items  on  which  it  shall  be  paid, 
that  their  voice  must  prevail,  and  as  popu- 
lation increases  in  other  parts  of  Australia 
no  doubt  the  division  will  be  more  equal 
But  I  take  it — speaking  from  my  point  of 
view — that  we  do  not  want  the  senate  to 
determine  the  exact  items  that  shall  be 
subject  to  taxation  ;  we  do  not — at  least, 
I  do  not,  and  I  do  not.  think  any  one  seri- 
ously wants — the  senate  to  determine  the 
exact  amount  that  shall  be  paid  to  each 
officer  of  the  federal  government.  But 
we  ask  that  they  shall  have  the  general 
right  to  say  that  no  form  of  taxation,  that 
no  form  of  raising  revenue,  detrimental  to 
the  interests  of  any  one  or  more  of  t^^^ 
colonies  shall  be  carried.  Although  tlie 
suggestion  I  made  the  other  day  was  per- 
haps an  imperfect  one,  yet  I  belicTC  the 
Committee  might  be  able  to  thrash  some- 
thing out  of  it.  I  do  not  move  it  no\r 
But  I  feel  the  difficulty  of  getting  the 
Convention  to  agree  to  many  of  these  pro- 
posals until  we  have  them  definitely  before 
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us,  and  see  what  effect  they  will  have  in 
connection  with  other  parts  of  the  consti- 
tution that  will  have,  at  the  same  time, 
to  be  considered.  My  suggestion  is  in 
these  terms : 

Provided  that  no  matter  shall  he  included  in 
any  money  hill  which  the  senate  shall  hy  resolu- 
tion declare  should,  in  the  interests  of  the 
colomes,  or  any  of  them,  he  dealt  with  in  ^a 
separate  measure.  And  in  case  the  senate  shall 
pass  such  a  resolution  with  reference  to  any 
matter  inclnded  in  any  money  hill  such  hill  shall 
be  returned  with  a  message  to  the  other  house 
and  such  bill  shall  thereupon  be  laid  aside. 

That  would  be  with  a  view  to  ensure  the 
hringing  in  of  one  or  more  bills  to  deal 
with  certain  subjects  if  the  senate  thought 
£t  I  wonld  ask  hon.  members,  however, 
to  postpone  their  amendments  now,  to 
allow  the  resolution  to  pass  in  its  present 
shape,  giving  to  the  house  of  representa- 
tives alone  the  power  to  originate  bills  im- 
posing taxation  or  appropriating  revenue. 
I  think  that  after  the  discussion  that  has 
taken  place,  the  Committee  who  will  be 
intrusted  with  the  duty  of  framing  rcso- 
lations  will  see  that  it  is  necessary  to 
provide  some  middle  course  between  those 
who  advocate  the  giving  of  •full  powers  to 
the  senate  and  those  who  advocate  the 
giving  to  them  of  restiicted  powers.  But 
I  do  say  to  hon.  members  who  have  come 
here  to  discharge  an  undoubtedly  difficult 
task,  that,  although  we  may  ultimately  be 
unable  to  agree  upon  important  details,  we 
ought  not  to  rush  too  rapidly  to  the  point 
when  these featuresmeet  us.  Let  us  rather 
tee  whetherit  is  not  possible,  without  either 
sidegivingup  the  entire  pointin  dispute,  to 
take  some  middle  courae  that  will  protect 
the  interests  of  the  people  of  their  colony  or 
colonies. 

Mr.  BAKER  :  I  feel  as  much  as  does 
any  member  of  the  Convention  the  gravity 
of  the  situation,  and  I  venture  to  suggest 
that  we  might  do  well  to  consider  the 
course  adopted  by  the  Philadelphian  Con- 
vention when  a  similar  set  of  circumstances 


arose.  When  in  that  convention  of  great 
men,  the  members  came  to  antagonism  on, 
I  think,  the  very  point  we  are  are  now 
considering,  and  were  equally  divided,  the 
whole  convention  being  on  the  point  of 
breaking  up,  the  difficulty  was  met  by 
the  appointment  of  a  committee  of  com- 
promise consisting  of  one  delegate  from 
each  state,  whose  duty  it  was  to  bring  up 
some  scheme  which  would  endeavour  to 
reconcile  the  antagonisms  of  the  two  par- 
ties. Would  it  not  be  n  good  thing  for 
us  to  take  that  step  now  )  Let  one  dele- 
gate from  each  colony  be  appointed  to  a 
committee  to  consider  the  matter,  and  let 
us  see  if  they  are  not  able  to  frame  some 
scheme,  or  to  come  to  some  agreement  or 
a  settlement  of  the  difficulty.  I  merely 
throw  out  this  suggestion.  I  do  not  know 
whether  it  will  commend  itself  to  the  older 
and  more  experienced  members  of  the  Con- 
vention. I  do  not  move  any  amendment, 
or  make  any  motion  on  the  subject ;  but  I 
hope  that  the  suggestion  I  throw  out  will 
meet  with  the  approval  of  the  Convention. 
I  would  suggest  that  if  any  such  course 
were  adopted,  it  would  be  well  to  appoints 
the  delegates  by  ballot. 

Sir  THOMAS  McILWRAITH :  The 
Premier  of  Victoria  says  that  he  has  a 
mandate  from  his  constituents,  and  that 
he  cannot  go  beyond  it. 

Mr.  MuNRO :  No ;  I  said  from  the  Par- 
liament 1 

Sir  THOMAS  McILWRAITH:  Well, 
from  the  Parliament.  If  that  mandate  be 
expressed  in  the  speech  the  hon.  member 
delivered  to-day,  I  think  there  is  a  very 
dismal  prospect  so  far  as  the  federation  of 
these  colonies  is  concerned ;  because,  if 
the  hon.  member  lays  down  such  straight 
lines,  if  he  persists  in  saying  that  he  will 
not  stand  such  and  such  a  thing,  and 
others,  perhaps  a  majority  of  the  Conven- 
tion, were  to  take  exactly  the  same  stand, 
a  compromise  would  be  impossible. 

Mr.  MuNRO  :  I  offered  a  compromise  I 
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SirTHOMAS  McILWRAITH :  A  com- 
promise has  been  made  since  the  Conven- 
tion met,  because  Sir  Henry  Parkes,  in 
the  propositions  he  put  before  us,  took  the 
"whole  power  of  initiating  and  amending 
money  bills  out  of  the  hands  of  the  senate, 
and  put  them  exclusively  in  the  hands  of 
the  house  of  representatives.  The  hon. 
member's  colleague  made  a  most  graceful 
concession,  which  I  thought  would  have 
concluded  the  whole  matter  so  far  as  the 
representatives  from  New  South  Wales 
were  concerned,  when  he  told  us  distinctly 
that  he  believed  in  taking  away  from  the 
senate  power  of  initiating  money  bills,  and 
that  he  would  be  perfectly  satisGed  with  that 
concession.  I  myself  would  be  perfectly  sat- 
isfied with  it.  I  think  it  is  going  about  as 
far  as  we  can  go.  But  what  does  the  hon. 
member,  Mr.  Munro,  ask  us  to  do  ?  We  had 
better  not  further  postpone  the  consideration 
of  this  question.  Let  us  understand  what 
we  mean.  If  it  be  the  fact,  perhaps  it  is 
better  that  we  should  know  it  at  once — 
that  in  the  present  state  of  feeling  through- 
out the  colonies,  as  expressed  by  delegates, 
federation  is  impossible.  Let  us  know 
what  is  meant.  The  hon.  member,  Mr. 
Munro,  has  strongly  put  his  point  of  view 
as  a  Victorian  delegate — let  me  put  my 
point  of  view  as  a  representative  of  one  of 
the  smaller  colonies.  I  was  invited  to  come 
here  by  the  Premier  of  Victoria.  I  was  not 
invited  as  a  representative  of  a  small  colony 
which  had  only  a  population  of  400,000. 
I  was  invited  as  one  of  six  delegates  to 
come  here  to  meet  delegates  in  the  same 
number  from  every  colony  in  the  group. 
If  I  had  been  asked  to  come  down  on  any 
other  terms  I  should  not  have  come,  and 
I  think  no  other  colony  would  have  re- 
sponded to  the  invitation — and  why  %  Be- 
cause at  the  present  time  each  colony  has 
entirely  within  itself  the  power  of  legisla- 
tion, and  if  it  is  to  give  up  that  power  it 
must  obtain  something  in  exchange  for  it. 
With  regard  to  the  tariff,  Mr.  Munro  cooDy 
\Sir  Thomas  Mcllwraith. 


proposes  that  we  should  hand  over  the 
whole  consideration  of  that  subject  finally 
to  a  majority  of  the  gross  population,  to  a 
chamber  in  which  we  should  be  represented, 
not  as  a  state,  but  in  proportion  to  oar 
|x>pulation.  So  far  as  this  matter  of  tariff 
is  concerned,  we  are  at  the  present  time  in 
this  happy  position :  that  we  can  ourselves 
makeatariff  as  we  like,  and  unlesswe  cansee 
some  advantage  in  federation — ^federation 
involving  the  giving  up  of  that  right— 
we  will  not  come  into  the  federation  at 
all.  That  is  the  position  we  take  up. 
Having  come  to  this  Convention,  we  feel 
that  we  ought  to  obtain  something  in  ex- 
change for  the  power  we  are  asked  to  snr- 
render,  and  we  could  not  be  present  on  any 
other  terms.  Now,  the  hon.  member,  and, 
in  fact,  all  the  Victorian  representatives^ 
have  persistently  told  us  only  one  thing— 
that  federation  is  a  means  to  the  expan- 
sion of  the  big  Victorian  Grovemment 
"Just  let  it  expand,"  say  they,  "until  it 
covers  the  whole  of  Australia."  The  idea 
of  Sir  Henry  Parkes  is  pretty  mnch  ihe 
same,  only  his  starting  point  u  from 
Sydney,  and  the  Government  of  his  colony 
is  also  in  its  turn  to  cover  the  whole  of 
the  continent.  We  do  not  want  that  We 
do  not  want  to  come  in  on  the  basis  of 
population.  We  in  Queensland  have  de- 
finite views  of  our  destiny  as  a  nation — 
as  a  part  of  a  federation — not  indepen- 
dently of  it.  I  do  not  believe  with  one 
hon.  gentleman  that  we  should  not  take 
pride  in  our  different  colonies.  I  think  we 
should  all  consider  our  interests  as  Aus- 
tralians. But  in  spite  of  all  that  is  said, 
I  take  pride  in  being  a  Queenslander, 
and  I  shall  endeavour  persistently  to  for- 
ward her  interests  so  long  as  I  am  identi- 
fied with  the  country.  When  I  see  that 
her  interests  are  about  to  be  sacrificed,  and 
to  be  put  under  the  heel  of  the  Victorian 
big  majority,  I  shall  decline  to  come  into 
a  federation. 

Mr.  Munro  :  So  will  we  i 
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Sir  John  Brat  :  Let  us  see  whether 
tliere  is  not  some  middle  course ! 

Sir  THOMAS  McILWRAITH :  The 
middle  course  of  the  hon.  member  is,  I  be- 
lieve, to  postpone  the  question  to  the  popu- 
lar majority.  I  do  not  believe  in  postpon- 
ing it  to  the  popular  majority  at  all.  What 
X  bave  advocated  has  been  the  equal  power 
of  ike  two  houses,  because  both  of  them 
represent  the  whole  population,  and  each 
on^fat  equally  to  be  considered.  The  ques- 
tion had  not  arisen  from  the  point  of  view 
now  mentioned  by  the  Victorian  delegates. 
It  has  never  come  before  us  in  the  way  in 
'which  it  comes  before  us  now.  Those  who 
brought  the^  matter  before  us  in  our  invita- 
tion to  come  here  requested  that  we  should 
meet  together  upon  some  common  ground 
upon  which  each  state  should  rank  as  a  unit. 
We  have  met  them  on  those  terms,  and 
are  i)erfectly  prepared  to  carry  out  those 
terms.  But  we  must  insist  upon  our  right  to 
an  equal  representation  on  the  ground  on 
which  we  came  in,  namely,,  that  we  should 
have  exactly  the  same  power  as  the  great 
colony  of  Victoria,  and  that,  as  part  of 
the  whole  nation,  we  should  have  equal 
representation  in  the  upper  chamber.  It 
is  useless  to  bring  in  the  population  argu- 
ment^ and  say  that  because  Victoria  has  a 
population  of  1,100,000  as  against  Queens- 
land with  a  population  of  400,000  or 
500,000,  therefore  Victoria  should  have 
larger  representation  in  the  senate.  That 
-would  be  all  very  well  if  you  carried  out 
the  idea  of  a  big  national  government  that 
would  spread  out  from  Victoria  and  cover 
the  whole  land.  But  that  is  not  what  we 
are  going  to  have,  and  the  point  is  con- 
ceded by  those  who  brought  us  together 
by  the  fact  that  they  allow  equal  powers 
to  the  senate  in  everything  except  money 
bills.  Why  is  this  ?  There  are  a  great 
many  matters  of  considerable  importance 
besides  money  bills  in  regard  to  which  the 
power  of  the  senate  ought  to  be  circum- 
scribed if  it  is  logical  to  circumscribe  their 


power  in  relation  to  money  bills.  Why 
are  these  other  powers  given  when  the 
power  to  deal  with  money  bills  is  denied  1 
What  are  the  reasons  advanced  1  Every 
reason  given  has  been  one  that  has  applied 
to  the  peculiar  relationship  of  the  lower 
house  and  the  upper  chamber  in  the  dif- 
ferent colonies;  but  not  one  of  those  reasons 
has  been  applicable  to  the  relationship  of  the 
house  of  representatives  and  the  senate, 
which  we  propose  to  create.  In  the  latter 
case  both  houses  represent  the  people  and 
ought  therefore  to  be  equally  considered. 
The  Premier  of  Victoria  strongly  enforced 
the  doctrine,  which  had  the  acquiescence  of 
all  the  Victorian  members  and  everybody 
else,  that  the  majority  must  rule.  That 
is  a  proposition  which  as  applied  to  the 
present  case  I  do  not  think  the  delegates 
will  conceda  We  say,  not  a  majority  of 
the  people,  but  a  majority  of  the  people, 
and  a  majority  of  the  states.  We  cannot 
accept  the  hon.  gentleman's  definition  of 
popular  government  in  that  sense.  Add 
I  must  insist  upon  his  trying  to  regard  the 
senate,  not  simply  as  representatiug  the 
wealth  and  property  of  the  colonies,  but  as 
representing  the  population  of  the  colonies. 
I  do  not  like  the  suggestion  made  by  the 
hon.  member.  Sir  John  Bray.  I  believe 
that  what  we  refuse  in  the  strongest  way  to 
concede  here,* we  shall  very  likely  be  obliged 
to  agree  to  in  consequence  of  an  agitation 
which  will  be  carried  on  until  the  senate  is 
deprived  of  the  rights  now  asked  for.  The 
only  compromise  we  ought  to  make — and  I 
do  not  see  the  use  of  federation  at  all  unless 
it  is  on  something  like  that  basis — is  to  give 
to  the  house  of  representatives  the  power 
to  initiate  money  billa  There  is  one  view 
of  the  question  we  ought  to  consider.  I 
do  not  think  from  what  I  have  read  in  the 
newspapers — and  I  have  been  accustomed 
to  read  the  Victorian  newspapers  for  a  long 
time — that  the  Premier  of  that  colony 
speaks  the  will  of  the  people  of  Victoria. 
Hon.  Members  :  Oh,  yes  1 
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Sir  THOMAS  McILWRAITH :  He 
speaks  the  will  of  the  majority  who  have  not 
thought  much  about  the  subject ;  but  even 
these  when  they  commence  to  see  how  their 
interests  are  affected,  will  turn  round  and 
rend  the  hon.  member.  They  will  not  un- 
derstand the  case  at  all  from  his  point  of 
view.  I  believe  the  hon.  member  could 
make  such  a  speech  as  he  has  made  and 
be  applauded  right  throughout ;  but  when 
the  people  of  Victoria  begin  to  realise 
that  the  carrying  out  of  those  ideas  will 
have  the  effect  of  blocking  Victoria  from 
further  intercourse  with  New  South  Wales 
and  Queensland,  they  will  not  allow  the 
hon.  member  to  be  Premier  many  months 
longer.  I  would  caution  hon.  members  to 
remember  that  we  have  a  work  before  us 
perhaps  more  difficult  still  than  than  that 
on  which  we  are  now  engaged.  It  is  a  very 
difficult  thing  to  effect  a  compromise.  I 
have  a  notion  to-day  that  very  likely  we 
may  come  to  a  compromise.  But  the 
most  difficult  task  before  us  will  be  to  get 
our  constituents  to  agree  to  the  constitu- 
tion we  may  frame.  I  do  not  disguise 
from  myself  the  fact  that  most  of  us — and 
I  include  myself  in  the  number — do  not 
agree  with  the  majority  of  our  constitu- 
ents on  this  point  I  believe  that  on 
the  point  I  have  insisted  upon  my  con- 
stituents— I  speak  of  course  of  Queens- 
land— go  a  great  deal  further  than  I 
do  myself,  and  that  even  the  compro- 
mise to  which  I  have  yielded  will  not 
be  accepted  without  a  great  deal  of  work 
on  the  part  of  those  who  are  interested  in 
seeing  federation  brought  about.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  delegates  generally  are  ahead 
of  the  constituents,  and  I  am  quite  sure 
that  the  outside  colonies  will  look  with 
great  suspicion  on  any  proposal  that  is 
made.  We  are  taunted  sometimes  with 
having  suspicion  of  one  another's  mo- 
tives. Suspicion  is  not  a  bad  element  in 
an  affair  of  this  sort.  It  is  an  ugly  word 
to  use,  but  perhaps  it  is  the  proper  word 
[Sir  Tliomaa  Mcllwraith. 


after  all.     We  have  to  regard  the  interests 
of  the  colonies  we  are  here  to  represent 
We  are  bound  to  do  that  and,  call  it  sus- 
picion or  anything  else,  in  looking  at  those 
interests  we  may  of  course  be  considerably 
biassed.     What  I  wish  to  draw  attention 
to  is  this :  We  ought  to  try  to  frame  some- 
thing that  will  be  accepted  by  the  different 
constituencies  that  we  represent.     I  claim 
to  understand  Victoria  a  great  deal  better 
than  the  Premier  of  Victoria  can  possibly 
understand  Queensland,  and  I  am  much 
astonished  at  the  attitude  which  has  been 
taken  up  by  the  Victorian  delegates:    The 
immediate  advantages  to  Victoria  and  New 
South  Wales  are  so  plain  to  everybody  that 
I  cannot  understand  why  a  dead  legal  tech- 
nicality, only  kept  alive  by  the  strong  fights 
which  take  place  between  the  lower  and 
upper  houses  in  Victoria,  should  have  been 
introduced  as  one  of  their  principal  argu- 
ments.    I  believe  myself  that  they  will 
give  way  ;  but  when  the  constituents  un- 
derstand that  it  is  only  a  fight  as  to  the 
constitution  of  the  upper  and  lower  houses^ 
as  to  whether  their  manufactures  shall 
spread  over  the  whole  of  Australia,  they 
will  demand  a  different  mandate  from  that 
which  the  hon.  member,  Mr.  Munro^  g&ve 
us  just  now. 

Colonel  SMITH :  I  should  have  been 
very  glad  if  the  hon.  gentleman  who  has 
just  resumed  his  seat  had  answered  one 
point  which  was  made  by  my  hon.  colleague, 
Mr.  Munro.  That  hon.  member  pointed  out 
that  New  South  Wales  and  Victoria,  with 
two-thirds  of  the  population  of  Australia, 
are  offering  to  the  other  four  colonies  the 
same  representation  in  the  senate  that  they 
claim  themselves ;  in  other  words,  if  there 
are  nine  representatives  from  each  colony, 
New  South  Wales  and  Victoria,  with  two- 
thirds  of  the  population,  will  have  eighteen 
members,  and  the  other  colonies  combined, 
with  one-third  of  the  population,  will  have 
thirty-six  members.  The  doctrine  has 
been  laid  down  by  the  hon.  member.  Sir 
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John  Downer,  and  those  who  support  his 
view,  that  in  the  senate  which  is  to 
be  placed  over  the  house  of  representa- 
tives the  thirty-six  members  shall  govern 
the  eighteen  who  represent  two-thirds 
of  the  population  of  the  whole  group. 
If  that  is  to  be  so  ;  if  this  body  is  to  be 
created,  having  greater  power  than  was 
ever  exercised  by  an  upper  house  in  any 
individual  colony ;  if  its  hands  are  to  be 
strengthened,  and  deadlocks  made  inevit- 
ab/e,  I  shall  he  very  much  surprised. 
The  hon.  member,  Sir  Samuel  Griffith, 
did  not  explain  to  the  Convention  the 
difBculty  he  recently  had  with  the  Legis- 
lative Council  in  Queensland ;  and  the 
lion,  member,  Sir  Thomas  Mcll  wraith,  also 
failed  to  give  any  information  on  the 
subject.  How  do  he  and  his  colleagues 
propose  to  get  over  difficulties-  of  that  de- 
scription, if  there  should  be  a  deadlock  be- 
tween the  senate  and  the  house  of  repre- 
sentatives 1  The  house  of  representatives, 
representing  the  bulk  of  the  people,  might, 
by  an  overwhelming  majority,  pass  a  cer- 
tain measure.  This  powerful  senate,  how- 
ever, might  say,  *'  We  shall  not  pass  this 
measure, no  matter  how  large  the  majority 
in  favour  of  it  may  be.  We  shall  overrule 
you.''  I  am  not  prepared,  and  I  am  cer- 
tain the  colony  of  Victoria  is  not  prepared, 
to  strengthen  the  hands  of  the  senate  and 
make  it  more  powerful  than  the  Legisla- 
tive Council  of  that  colony  is  at  present. 
Eather  than  do  that  it  would  be  better  for 
us  to  pack  up  and  go  away  to-morrow.  It 
is  perfectly  useless  for  this  Convention  to 
go  on  unless  some  fair  and  reasonable  con- 
cession is  made  with  respect  to  this  sub- 
ject ;  for  instance,  that  a  measure  should 
be  assented  to  by  the  senate  if  passed  by  a 
majority  of  two-thirds  of  the  house  of  re- 
presentatives. The  Legislative  Council  of 
Victoria  now  represents  a  very  large  con- 
stituency— 130,000.  The  lower  house  re- 
presents 200,000.  Even  now  we  have  con- 
flicts  between  the  houses.     Yet  we  are 


coolly  asked  today  to  strengthen  the  hands 
of  the  senate,  so  that  it  can  defy  the  deci- 
sion of  the  people  and  reject  a  measure,  no 
matter  whether  it  be  a  money  bill  or  any 
other  bill. 

Mr.  Fitzoebald:  No  one  denies  the 
legislative  councils  that  power  ! 

Colonel  SMITH:  The  hon.  member 
knows  what  took  place  in  Victoria,  and  I 
will  not  be  a  party  to  creating  a  more 
powerful  body  in  the  federal  parliament 
than  the  Legislative  Council  is  in  Victoria. 
If  this  proposal  be  carried,  New  South 
Wales  and  Victoria  will  have  to  endeavour 
to  reduce  the  representation  of  the  smaller 
colonies  in  the  senate.  Otherwise  they  can 
overwhelm  us  and  do  as  they  please.  If 
we  propose  a  tax  which  they  do  not  like 
they  may  say,  "  We  shall  not  have  that 
tax '' ;  and  we  shall  have  created  a  body 
which  will  really  be  an  oligarchy,  inde- 
pendent of  the  wishes  of  the  people.  You 
will  create  a  body  more  powerful  than  the 
representatives  of  the  people  in  the  lower 
house.  I  was  astounded  to  find  the  hon. 
member.  Dr.  Cockbum,  supporting  this 
proposal.  If  we  could  be  certain  that  tlte 
senate  would  act  as  the  Legislative  Coun- 
cil of  South  Australia  acted  when  a  diffi- 
culty recently  occurred  there — that  is,  meet 
in  committee  with  the  lower  house  and 
settle  the  difficulty — it  might  be  all  right. 
We  have  no  guarantee  whatever  that  such 
a  thing  would  be  done.  If  the  smaller 
colonies,  to  whom  we  give  twice  our  re- 
presentation in  the  senate,  want'  to  over- 
rule the  representatives  in  the  lower  house^ 
so  far  as  Victoria  is  concerned  it  will  prefer 
to  run  alone.  It  will  be  wise  for  New  South 
Wales  to  run  alone.  The  speech  delivered 
to-day  by  the  hon.  member.  Sir  Henry 
Parkes,  completely  covered  the  ground,  and 
I  was  astonished  when  his  Colonial  Trea- 
surer, the  hon.  member,  Mr.  McMillan, 
got  up  and  differed  with  him  on  that  point. 
We  might  as  well  dissolve  at  once,  and  go 
back  to  our  homes,  if  we  are  going  to 
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decide  that  we  shall  create  a  body  to  over- 
ride the  representatives  of  the  people.  The 
hoiL  member,  Sir  Thomas  Mcllwraith,  was 
good  enough  to  say  that  he  knew  the  colony 
of  Victoria  better  than  its  Premier  did. 

Sir  Thomas  McIlwraith  :  No.  What 
I  said  was  that  I  knew  the  colony  of  Vic- 
toria better  than  the  hon.  member,  Mr. 
Munro,  knew  Queensland. 

Colonel  SMITH :  I  believe  that  is  the 
case,  and  that  the  hon.  member,  Sir 
Thomas  McIlwraith,  was  originally  a  Vic- 
torian. I  find  that  the  hon.  member  is 
not  the  only  member  of  the  Convention 
who  represents  another  colony,  but  who 
began  his  career  in  Victoria.  I  am  very 
sorry,  however,  to  say  that  when  hon. 
members  leave  Victoria  their  sympathies 
do  not  always  remain  there.  I  can  assure 
the  hon.  member.  Sir  Thomas  McIlwraith, 
that  the  people  of  Victoria  are  thoroughly 
conversant  with  everything  that  takes 
place  within  these  walls,  and  they  are  just 
«8  capable  of  forming  a  sound  judgment  on 
any  public  question  as  most  hon.  members 
are.  I  am  certain  that  I  am  expressing 
the  sound  convictions  and  honest  senti- 
ments of  the  people  of  Victoria,  when  I 
say  that  they  will  not  submit  to  having  the 
senate  made  so  strong  that  it  can  overrule 
the  popular  chamber,  or  to  make  the  senate 
stronger  than  are  the  legislative  councils 
in  the  various  ooloniea  If  this  resolution 
be  carried  in  its  present  form,  without  any 
modification  providing  that  the  people,  as 
.  represented  in  the  lower  chamber,  should 
ultimately  prevail  after  reasonable  delay, 
our  labours  will  be  perfectly  useless.  See- 
ing that  the  smaller  colonies  are  to  have 
4m  equal  representation  in  the  senate  with 
that  of  the  large  colonies,  it  is  not  fair, 
just,  or  equitable  to  expect  that  the  great 
colony  of  New  South  Wales,  or  that  the 
smaller  colony  of  Victoria,  with  its  large 
population,  will  assent  to  the  proposal 
now  before  the  Convention.  I  ask  the 
representatives  of  the  smaller  colonies  in 
[Colonel  Smith, 


common  fairness  that  they  will  agree  to 
some  proposal  giving  a  guarantee  that  the 
will  of  the  people  shall  ultimately  pre- 
vail. There  is  no  such  power  given  here. 
The  hon.  member  who  has  made  this  pro- 
posal has  shown  us  no  way  out  of  the 
difficulty  which  I  refer  ta  If  this  proposal 
be  carried,  there  will  possibly  be  a  dead- 
lock between  the  two  houses.  But  the 
hon.  member  who  has  moved  this  amend- 
ment has  shown  us  no  way  out  of  sudi 
a  difficulty.  I  feel  surprised  at  the  atti- 
tude taken  up  by  gentlemen  who  hold  lead- 
ing positions  in  the  different  colonies,  irho 
know  the  difficulties  which  have  arisen 
from  time  to  time  between  the  varioos 
legislative  assemblies  and  legislative  coan- 
cils.  I  am  not  surprised  that  members 
of  the  Convention  who  are  representa- 
tives of  upper  houses,  should  adrocate 
this  proposal  They  have  always  adTOcated 
it,  and  probably  always  will  advocate  it 
How  often  has  it  taken  place  in  Victoria, 
that  the  members  of  the  Council  have  sent 
the  lower  house  to  the  countiy  to  be  pun- 
ished, for  no  fault  of  their  own !  Time 
after  time  have  the  Coundl  had  the  lower 
house  dissolved,  and  they  have  come  back 
by  the  voice  of  the  people  at  the  ballot- 
box  in  overwhelming  numbers^  and  then, 
because  they  cannot  be  punished,  the  hon. 
gentlemen  in  the  Upper  House  have  thrown 
the  measure  out  again.  If  the  boa  gentle- 
man had  said,  "Dissolve  the  upper  house  if 
it  rejects  a  measure  a  second  time,"  the  case 
would  have  been  different 

Mr.  Gordon  :  But  the  decision  would  not 
be  altered.  The  same  state  representa- 
tives would  come  back ! 

Colonel  SMITH :  In  Victoria  these  hon. 
gentlemen  would  not  come  back,  because 
we  have  not  a  nominee  house  there.  It 
is  an  elective  house.  If  the  upper  boose 
are  put  in  a  position  in  which  they  can 
be  punished,  if  they  can  be  sent  to  their 
constituents  in  the  various  colonies,  and 
if  the  body  is  given  a  liberal  character,  I 
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venture  to  say  that  thej  will  hesitate  a 
long  time  before  they  will  throw  out  a 
popular  measure.     It  will  be  a  long  time 
before    they   will   submit    themselves    to 
punishment  by  throwing  out  a  measure 
that  has  the  sympathies  and  the  approval 
of  the  entire  body  of  the  people.     They 
will  rather  meet  thd  popular  will,  accept 
it,  and  make  the  best  of  it     I  regret  very 
mnch  the  indisposition  shown  by  the  smaller 
colonies  to  meet  us  in  a   magnanimous 
waj^  when  we  offer  them  equal  representa- 
tion, with  us,  so  that  they  can  outvote  us 
in  the  senate.     They  could  do  so  if  they 
were  only  in  a  bare  majority ;  but  we  give 
them  a  majority  of  two-thirds.     It  comes 
with   not  altogether  a  good  grace  from 
hon.  members  representing  those  colonies 
to  stand  up  here  and  to  propose  to  give  to 
the  body  with  whom  we  propose  to  deal 
so  liberally  the  power  to  veto  the  unanim- 
ous voice,  it  may  be,  of  the  whole  of  New 
South  Wales  and  Victoria.     That  is  the 
power  proposed  to  be  conferred,  and  I  am 
very  glad  the  proposal  did  not  come  from 
either  of  the  larger  colonies.     I  came  to 
this  Ckmvention,  as  did  my  hon.  colleagues, 
with  a  thorough  determination  to  bring 
about  federation  if  it  were  possible  to  do 
so  on  anything  like  fair  terms  ;  and  the 
resolution  which   the  hon.  member.   Sir 
Henry  Farkes,  proposed  in  the  conference 
at  Melbourne,  asking  us  to  federate  in  a 
way  that  would  be  just  to  each  and  all  of 
the  colonies,  carried  out  the  views  of  all. 
But  I  say  that  this  is  a  proposition  that 
is  not  just  or  equitable.     It  gives  to  a  sec- 
tion what  ought  to  belong  to  the  whole ; 
it  gives  to  one  part  of  the  population — no 
doubt  the  wealthier  part — the  power  of 
vetoing  the  decision  of  the  representatives 
of  the  people  in  the  lower  assembly,  and 
I  must  say  that  I  am  intensely  surprised 
to  find  hon.  members  who  are  members  of 
lower  chambers  in  the  various  legislatures 
advocating  anything  of  this  description ;  it 
surprises  me  above  all  things  that  the  hon. 


member.  Dr.  Cockbum,  should  come  here 
and  propose  an  extremely  conservative 
measure  of  this  kind.  I  thought  he  was 
a  man  of  a  different  character — that  his 
instincts  were  liberal,  and,  in  fact,  almost 
democratic  and  socialistic.  But  the  hon. 
gentleman  is  now  backing  up  the  most  in« 
tense  conservatism  that  could  possibly  be 
conceived  and  proposed  in  this  chamber. 

Dr.  CocKBURN  :  It  is  quite  the  other 
way  I 

Colonel  SMITH  :  I  know  that  the  hon. 
gentleman  thinks  so ;  but  I  am  satisfied 
that  if  he  had  gone  through  the  confiicts 
which  I  have  witnessed,  and  taken  part  in, 
in  Victoria,  he  would  not  talk  as  he  has 
done.  I  hope  hon.  members  will  meet  over 
this  point.  I  am  sure  that  the  hon.  mem- 
ber, Sir  John  Downer,  does  not  mean  his 
amendment  to  be  so  extreme  as  it  is,  and  I 
think  he  will  be  prepared,  and  I  hope  the 
hon.  delegates  from  Queensland  will  also 
be  prepared,  to  endeavour  to  meet  this 
difficulty  as  it  ought  to  be  met,  so  that  the 
will  of  the  people,  after  it  has  been  pro- 
perly ascertained  at  the  ballot-box,  and 
from  their  representatives  in  the  lower 
chamber,  may  prevail. 

Mr.  ADYE  DOUGLAS :  As  a  delegate 
from  one  of  the  smaller  colonies  which  have 
been  referred  to,  I  am  astonished  at  the 
arguments  used  by  the  hon.  member  from 
Victoria.  We  never  knew  Victorian  dele- 
gates, either  here  or  elsewhere,  to  enter 
into  any  arrangement  that  did  not  suit 
their  own  particular  purpose,  and  their  own 
particular  pockets,  and  upon  'the  present 
occasion  their  conduct  is  the  same  as  that 
which  they  have  pursued  heretofore.  What 
does  the  hon.  member,  Ck>Ionel  Smith,  mean 
by  making  a  comparison  between  the  legis- 
latures of  the  several  colonies,  and  the 
proposed  legislature  which  this  Conven- 
tion is  trying  to  bring  about  f  When  any 
proposal  in  the  slightest  degree  objection^ 
able  is  made  to  the  hon.  delegates  from 
Victoria,  they  turn  round  with  an  extra- 
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ordinary  amount  of  effervescence,  and  tell 
us  that  if  we  do  not  come  round  to  their 
views  and  ideas  they  will  give  up  the  thing 
altogether. 

Mr.  Monro  :  The  hon.  member  said  the 
.same  thing ! 

Mr.  ADYE  DOUGLAS  :  We  say  that 
we  are  anxious  to  come  to  some  arrange- 
ment, if  possible. 

Colonel  Smith  :  If  the  hon.  member  and 
his  friends  get  what  they  want ! 

Mr.  ADYE  DOUGLAS  :  It  would  be 
very  easy  to  meet  the  opposition  that  is 
being  created  here  with  i*egard  to  the 
senate  by  carrying  out  the  rules  that  are 
carried  out  in  America  when  a  deadlock 
arises.  Hon.  meni1)ers  say  that  the  feder- 
ated colonies  are  to  have  no  power  in  the 
senate.  But  will  they  have  any  power 
in  the  house  of  representatives  1  They 
will  be  deprived  of  all  power,  because  a 
colony  like  Western  Australia  would,  in 
all  probability,  have  only  about  two  votes 
to  fifty  or  sixty  in  the  house  of  representa- 
tives. 

Mr.  MuNRO  :  That  has  not  been  settled  ! 

Mr.  Wrixon  :  The  contrary  has  been 
said ! 

Mr.  ADYE  DOUGLAS  :  I  say  that  in 
the  house  of  representatives  they  will  have 
no  power. 

Mr.  Wrixon  :  Yes,  every  power  ! 

Mr.  ADYE  DOUGLAS :  They  must 
have  power  somewhere,  and  the  only  place 
where  they  can  have  it  is  in  the  senate. 
Why  do  you  have  an  equal  number  of  re- 
presentatives from  each  colony  in  the  senate 
if  it  is  not  simply  to  balance  the  over- 
whelming power  of  the  large  and  unequal 
representation  in  the  house  of  representa- 
tives ?  But  why  do  you  call  that  body 
the  house  of  representatives  ?  The  word 
is  inexplicable  and  inappropriate.  The 
senate  is  just  as  representative  as  the  house 
of  representatives,  or  whatever  you  choose 
to  term  the  popular  house.  Hon.  mem- 
bers are  talking  of  the  people.  They  are 
[J/r.  Adye  Douglas, 


afraid  to  do  anything  that  does  not  concur 
with  the  will  of  the  mob.  That  is  tbe 
principle  hon.  members  adopt  Thej  are 
afraid  to  go  and  speak  their  real  opinioos 
if  they  do  not  suit  the  mob. 

Mr.  MuNRO  :  We  have  no  mob  in  Vic- 
toria ! 

Mr.  ADYE  DOUGLAS:  I  have  known 
Victoria  longer  than  the  hon.  member. 
I  was  there  before  they  had  representative 
Institutions  at  all,  and  when  the  hon.  menv 
ber  comes  to  talk  here  he  must  not  think 
that  he  is  going  to  win  us  over  by  his  blar- 
ney. The  hon.  member  thinks  that  the  vox 
populi  is  the  vox  Dei. 

Colonel  Smith  :  So  it  is ! 
'  Mr.  ADYE  DOUGLAS  :  No  doubt  it 
is  in  Ballarat 

Colonel  Smith  :  It  is  in  Tasmania,  too ! 

Mr.  ADYE  DOUGLAS  :  We  hare  re- 
presentatives in  Tasmania  who  care  very 
little  about  what  is  termed  popular  opinion. 
Are  the  several  colonies  to  have  no  power 
at  all  in  the  senate,  or  whatever  you  may 
choose  to  call  that  body  ?  Each  member 
will  represent  the  whole  of  his  colony,  not 
a  mere  section  of  the  people,  while  in 
the  lower  assembly  the  smaller  colonies 
will  only  be  represented  by  a  few  people. 
There  must,  in  order  to  create  a  union  of 
the  colonies,  be  a  counter-balance  some- 
where. Otherwise,  why  not  limit  the 
senate  to  representatives  in  proportion  to 
population  ?  You  are  only  creating" one 
thing  to  smash  it  down  with  another:  and 
you  are  saying,  **  You  may  appear  there ; 
but  we  will  clip  your,  wings  and  give  yon 
no  power  in  any  shape  or  form,  excepting 
that  which  the  larger  colonies  will  allow." 
It  will  be  much  better  for  us  to  know 
exactly  the  position  in  which  we  stand. 
The  position  taken  up  by  the  hon.  mem- 
ber. Sir  John  Downer,  is  only  one  link,  as 
it  were,  of  the  chain.  It  can  easily  be  met 
by  providing  that  if  a  bill  is  carried  by  a 
certain  majority  in  the  house  of  represen- 
tatives, and  also  by  a  certain  majority  in 
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the  other  house,  it  should   become  law 
without  further  delay.     To  say,  however, 
that  the  colonies  represented  in  the  senate 
are  to  have  no  power  to  deal  with,  say,  a 
bill  to  construct  a  railway — because  when 
you  use  the  phrase  money  bills,  I  take  it 
that  bills  providing  for  the  expenditure  of 
money  on  railways  and  other  works  are 
included — will  be  to  create  a  despotic  go- 
vernment.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
difficulty  18  one  which  can  be  easily  met,  and 
there  is  no  occasion  for  the  display  of  all  this 
violence  on  the  part  of  Victoria.  One  hon. 
member  has  even  said  that  they  will  not 
join  the^federation — that  they  will  pack 
up  and  go  away  without  trying  to  come 
to  some  arrangement.     I  am  astonished 
that  gentlemen  representing  a  colony  like 
Victoria  should  talk  in  this  manner,  that 
tliej  should  not  appeal  to  the  reason,  but 
to  the  fears  and  cowardice,  of  those  who 
represent  the  smaller  colonies.     We  know 
very  well  what  Victoria  is ;  we  know  very 
well  what  faith  we  can  place  in  her  Go- 
vernment; we  know  what  faith  we  can 
place  in  her  peopla     They  have  got  the 
start,  and  they  have  been  so  long  in  getting 
it  that  they  want  to  stick  to  it.    We  shall 
be  very  careful,  I  hope,  not  to  allow  one 
colony,  because  it  has  a  large  population, 
to  take  advantage  of  another  colony  which 
has  not  so  large  a  population.     We  know 
the  difficulties  attached  to  what  is  termed 
^'  responsible  government.''    Those  difficul- 
ties can  be  easily  met  without  this  noise 
and  bustle.    Fedei'ation  can  be  carried  out 
if  we  are  determined  to  carry  it  out,  if  we 
are  each  inclined  to  yield  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent; but  wo  must  not  bo  browbeaten  by 
representatives  from  Victoria  saying  they 
are  not  going  to  have  anything  to  do  with 
it  unless  their  particular  views  are  carried 
into  effect     If  we  are  moderate  in  our 
views,  federation  can  be  carried  out.     It  is 
»id  that  we  are  to  adopt  the  English  Con- 
stitotion.     Why  ?    Because  it  seems  to  me 
to  meet  the  views  of  the  people  of  Victoria, 
2  0 


It  is  not,  however,  at  all  applicable  to  us. 
We  cannot  imitate  the  House  of  Commons. 
That  is  a  term  which  cannot  be  applied  to 
us ;  there  is  only  one  House  of  Commons 
proper.  In  New  Zealand  they  term  the 
members  of  the  lower  house  "represen- 
tatives,'' because  the  members  of  their 
upper  house  are  nominees ;  but  in  South 
Australia  the  upper  house,  or  Legisla- 
tive Council,  is  elective.  Therefore,  the 
word  "  representatives  "  is  not  applicable 
to  what  may  be  termed  the  house  of  tho 
people.  The  senate  will  represent  the 
people  just  as  much  as  the  other  bouse, 
and  the  senate  must  have  some  counter- 
balancing influence  against  the  power  of 
the  large  colonies  in  tho  house  of  representa- 
tives I  trust  we  shall  be  able  to  carry 
out  some  scheme  of  federation,  at  any  rate 
to  submit  some  scheme  to  the  various 
colonies,  knowing  that  it  rests  with  those 
colonics  afterwards  to  accede  or  not  to  what 
may  be  placed  before  them.  We  are  only 
asked  to  draw  up  a  scheme  of  federation, 
and  I  have  no  doubt  that  it  will  be  drawn 
up  in  some  shape  or  other,  especially  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  we  have  gentlemen 
present  who  have  been  in  the  habit  of  ex- 
pressing their  views  and  opinions  on  con- 
stitutional government.  I  feel  sure  that 
we  can  safely  place  the  formation  federa- 
tion of  Australia  in  their  hands,  without 
necessarily  adopting  any  particular  consti- 
tution now  in  existence.  We  cannot 
follow  the  Dominion  of  Canada  ;  we  can- 
not follow  the  United  States ;  we  cannot 
follow  the  Constitution  of  England,  be- 
cause it  is  a  continually  changing  one,  and 
it  is  necessary  that  the  gentlemen  com- 
posing this  Convention  should  in  some  way 
or  other  devise  a  plan  which  would  be  ap- 
plicable as  far  as  possible  to  the  interests 
of  the  people  of  Australia. 

Mr.  THYNNE :  We  have  had  some 
warm  discussion  this  afternoon  amongst 
various  representatives ;  and  it  seems  to 
me  that  we  might  now,  after  the  heated 
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debate  wbich  has  taken  place,  advan- 
tageously hark  back  a  little,  and  cast 
about  to  see  whether  we  are  really  pro- 
tecting the  interests  that  we  have  been 
sent  here  to  protect.  We  are  present 
as  representatives  of  various  parliaments, 
and  I  may  be  permitted  in  all  humility 
to  suggest  that  it  is  our  duty  to  preserve 
as  far  as  possible,  not  only  the  functions, 
but  the  interests  of  those  parliaments,  ex- 
cept in  regard  to  those  matters  which  we 
must  give  up  to  a  federal  government.  If 
we  look  across  the  water  to  the  United 
States  of  America,  we  find  a  very  rigid 
constitution  as  originally  framed,  and  we 
find  the  position  of  the  states  and  the  states 
legislatures  very  strongly  guarded  accord- 
ing to  the  written  Constitution ;  and  yet  we 
find  that  even  that  rigid  protection  which 
they  have  received  has  not  been  sufficient 
to  protect  those  states  in  the  complete  ex- 
ercise, not  merely  of  their  functions,  but  of 
their  influence  on  the  bodies  attached  to 
them.  In  the  states  we  have  found,  first 
of  all,  some  of  the  powers  taken  away  by 
judicial  decisions,  and  vested  in  the  federal 
government  on  the  oneside.  We  have  found 
them  taken  away  under  stress  of  excep- 
tional circumstances — statutes  passed  and 
adopted  limiting  the  powers  of  the  states ; 
and  now  we  find,  on  the  other  side,  that 
the  influence  of  the  states  is  being  gradu- 
ally diminished  and  taken  away  by  the 
growing  influence  and  powers  of  the  local 
bodies — by  what  we  may  call  the  muni- 
cipal government,  until  at  the  present 
time  the  position  of  the  states  is  far 
difierent  to  what  it  was  originally  in- 
tended to  be.  If  that  is  the  case  in  a 
constitution  like  that  of  the  United  States 
of  Americ€^  where  there  is  a  popular  re- 
presentative house,  and  where  there  is 
also  a  senate  having  all  the  powers  which 
extreme  advocates  of  a  senate  here  have 
advocated — of  amendment  of  money  bills 
— if,  with  these  precautions,  we  see  the 
state  influence  decaying,  what  can  we  ex- 
[Mr.  Thynne. 


pect  here?  If  we  constitute  a  house  of 
representatives  with  great  power,  and  re- 
duce the  protecting  power  which  is  giTeD 
to  the  states  through  their  representatiFW 
in  the  senate,  the  effect  wiU  be  that  in  the 
course  of  a  few  years  even  the  Farliame&t 
of  Yictoria  and  the  Parliament  of  New 
South  Wales  will  be  shorn  and  stripped 
of  their  power  and  influence ;  and  instead 
of  having  the  representatives  direct  from 
the  people,  enabling  them  to  legislate  effec- 
tively for  their  own  afikirs,  they  will  be 
sent  from  their  state  parliaments  for 
the  most  important  matters  to  the  uni- 
fied parliament^  which  would  undoubtedly 
grow  from  the  great  power  which  the  hoa 
member,  Mr.  Munro,  and  other  hon.  mem- 
bers from  Victoria,  advocate  giving  to  the 
house  of  representatives.  I  do  not  like 
quotations  very  much,  but  I  will  give  a 
few  lines  from  a  recent  publication  upon 
the  relative  position  of  the  state  govern- 
ments in  America  and  the  federal  govern- 
ments, and  I  do  so  because  I  think  the 
words  are  words  of  warning  which  hoo. 
gentlemen  here  ought  to  bear  in  mind  in 
relation  to  their  functions  as  to  their  in- 
dividual parliaments : 

The  commonwealth  government  is  now  bat  s 
sort  of  middle  instance.  Too  luge  for  local  go- 
vernment, too  small  for  general,  it  is  beginning 
to  be  regarded  as  a  meddlesome  intrader  inboth 
spheres—the  tool  of  the  strongest  interest,  the 
oppressor  of  the  individnaL  This  has  been  its 
history  in  other  lands  and  other  times,  and  the 
mere  fact  that  it  professes  to  be  popular  here, 
whilst  it  has  been  princely  and  aristocratic  else- 
where, will  not  save  it  from  the  same  fate. 

I  ask  the  hon.  gentleman,  the  Premier  of 
Victoria,  is  that  the  condition  to  which  he 
wishes  the  Parliament  of  Victoria  to  de- 
scend) Does  he  wish  to  promote  the  strip- 
ping of  the  Parliament  of  Victoria  of  its 
power  and  influenoe  over  its  own  people! 
I  ask  the  hon«  members  for  Kew  South 
Wales,  do  they  wish  to  see  the  Parliament 
of  New  South  Wales  in  the  same  way 
stripped  of  its  power  and  influence^  and 
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relegated  to  the  position  which  iu  merely 
accorded  under  the  present  system  to  local 
municipalities  ?  I  think  that  this  is  a  very 
important  matter,  and  one  to  which  I  trust 
I  am  not  out  of  place  in  calling  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Convention. 

Mr.  KINGSTON  :  I  think  we  must  all 
recognise  that  we  are  approaching  a  very 
critical  stage  in  our  deliberations,  and  that 
we  have  arrived  at  a  time  when  it  behoves 
us  to  act  with  the  utmost  cirumspection, 
lest  oar  efforts  in  the  direction  of  federation 
should  prove  a  failure ;  and  I  trust  that 
nothing  that  I  may  feel  it  my  duty  to  say 
will  even  in  a  slight  degree  tend  to  dissi- 
pate that  atmosphere  of  compromise  to 
which  reference  has  been  made  by  one 
hon.  delegate,  and  which  at  the  present 
moment  does  not  appear  to  lead  to  any 
very  practical  result  I  have  listened  with 
a  very  great  amount  of  attention  to  the 
arguments  which  have  fallen  from  the 
various  hon.  delegates  from  Victoria,  and 
it  appears  to  me  that  those  arguments, 
if  poshed  to  their  legitimate  conclusion, 
amount  to  this  :  that  we  have  made  a  very 
great  mistake  in  providing  in  the  resolu- 
tions which  we  have  carried  for  a  bi- 
cameral system — for  a  system  consisting 
of  two  houses,  one  representative  of  the 
people  and  the  other  of  the  states — and 
that  we  should  rather  adopt  a  single 
chamber  constitution,  in  which  the  people 
only  will  be  represented,  and  the  will  of 
the  majority  will  rule. 

Colonel  Smith  :  None  of  us  have  said 
that! 

Mr.  KINGSTON :  None  of  the  hon.  dele- 
gates from  Victoria  said  it  in  so  many 
words  j  but  it  seemed  to  me,  listening  with 
the  greatest  attention  to  their  utterances, 
that  that  was  the  logical  result  of  the 
arguments  which  they  advanced.  I  re- 
member particularly  the  utterances  of  the 
hon.  member  for  Victoria,  Mr.  Wrixon, 
who  is  now,  in  common  with  other  members 
who  think  similarly  with  him,  striving  to 


limit  the  powers  of  the  senate  on  the  subject 
of  finance,  whilst  he  tells  us  at  the  same 
time  that  finance  is  govemmentand  govern- 
ment is  finance.  I  have  come  here  with 
every  desire  to  assist  in  bringing  about  a 
fair  and  reasonable  scheme  of  federation  ; 
but  I  thought  that  the  idea  that  underlay 
the  federal  scheme  likely  to  be  proposed 
was  that  though  of  course  we  were  only 
to  confer  on  the  federal  government  the 
power  of  dealing  with  national  questions, 
still,  as  regards  national  questions,  it  was 
not  to  be  simply  that  the  wUl  of  the  ma- 
jority of  the  people  should  prevail,  but  that 
in  order  that  there  should  be  federal  legis- 
lation on  any  particular  subject,  there  should 
be  a  consensus  of  opinion  in  two  chambers 
— a  majority  of  the  people  and  a  majority 
of  the  states.  I  venture  to  think  that  it  is 
a  principle  which  will  commend  itself  to 
most  of  us;  and,  speaking  particularly  of  the 
colony  which  I  with  others  have  the  honor 
to  represent,  I  know  that  in  South  Aus- 
tralia there  is  a  pretty  general  feeling 
that  whilst  willing  to  join  in  a  scheme 
of  federation  conceding  due  weight  in  the 
shape  of  extra  representation  to  extra 
population,  we  are  not  prepared  altogether 
to  sink  our  state  individuality,  but  we 
think  that  there  should  be  two  chambers 
— one  in  which  the  claims  of  extra  popu- 
lation to  extra  representation  will  be  fully 
recognised,  and  the  other  in  which  each 
state  will  be  regarded  as  an  individual  unit 
entitled  to  equal  representation.  I  go 
further;  and  I  put  the  matter  in  this 
form  :  that  the  system  to  be  eflTective  must 
concede  to  the  senate  practically  co-ordi- 
nate powers  with  the  more  popular  branch 
of  the  legislature.  What  is  the  good  of 
erecting  a  senate  in  which  the  states  are 
equally  represented  if  you  are  not  going 
to  give  them  any  powers  worthy  of  the 
name  ?  What  is  the  good  of  giving  equal 
representation  to  different  states  in  a  body 
which,  according  to  the  utterances  I  have 
already  quoted,  will  have  practically  no 
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power  at  all  in  matters  of  finance — in 
matters  which  are  really  the  essence  of  the 
government  of  the  whole  of  Australia  ? 

Mr.  Deakin  :  Power  of  rejection,  but 
not  power  of  amendment  ! 

Mr.  KINGSTON  :  Power  of  rejection 
is  some  power,  no  doubt.  Is  the  extra  re- 
presentation which  is  conceded  to  extra 
population  in  the  lower  chamber  no  ad- 
vantage ?  Is  it  not  a  sufficient  advantage  in 
favour  of  the  populous  statesi  Is  the  power 
of  initiation  of  no  importance  whatever  % 

Mr.  Baker  :  I  thought  it  was  enormous ! 

Mr.  KINGSTON  :  Does  it  not  go  to 
the  whole  gist  of  the  matter  as  regards  the 
origination  of  the  more  important  mea- 
sures ?  Confining  the  powers  of  the  senate 
simply  to  rejection  is  all  I  am  contending 
for — rejection  in  detail.  It  seems  to  me 
that  if  we  are  going  to  have  a  senate  which, 
whilst  nominally  created  for  the  protection 
of  state  rights,  is  really  and  practically 
shorn  of  all  powers  in  that  direction,  we 
should  be  dealing  more  fairly  with  the 
states  themselves  if  we  were  to  say  :  "  We 
require  that  the  majorities  of  the  people 
should  rule — that  there  should  be  prac- 
tically one  chamber — and  we  do  not  pro- 
pose to  have  a  senate  at  all."  I  would  in- 
finitely prefer,  in  order  that  it  may  be  fairly 
appreciated  by  those  whose  duty  eventually 
it  will  be  to  judge  of  the  advisability  of  this 
scheme,  that  we  should  go  back  and  propose 
to  them  onechamber  rather  than  be  charged 
with  the  duty  of  recommending  to  them  the 
adoption  of  a  system  which,  whilst  calling 
into  existence  a  senate  charged  nominally 
with  the  })rotection  and  preservation  of 
state  rights,  has  no  real  power  or  influence 
in  that  direction,  but  is  simply  a  sham, 
a  delusion,  and  a  snare.  I  hold  strong 
views  on  the  question  of  the  propriety  of 
giving  the  senate  the  power  of  rejecting 
money  bills  in  detail ;  but  at  the  same 
time  I  recognise  that  there  is  a  very  strong 
difference  of  opinion  on  the  question,  and 
that  we  should  strain  every  effort  for  the 
[i/r.  Kingston. 


purpose  of  arriving  at  some  compromise 
agreeable  to  all ;  and  I  do  trust  that  in 
this  matter — a  matter  of  the  mostnUl 
importance — we  shall  continue  the  prac- 
tice we  have  successfully  adopted  hitherto^ 
of  avoiding  all  divisions — of  avoiding  the 
necessity  of  taking  the  sense  of  the  majo- 
rity of  the  Convention  on  the  subject.   I 
am  satisfied  also  that  there  is  such  a  de- 
sire to  come  to  a  compromise  that  we  shall 
be  able  to  do  something  in  that  direction. 
As  laid  down  in  the  resolutions  carried bj 
the  Melbourne  Conference,  and  since  re- 
peated in  our  instructions  by  our  various 
legislatures,  we  are  charged  with  the  duty 
of  arriving  at  a  conclusion  just  and  fair 
to  the  several  states,  and  I  am  sure  that  we 
are  all  here  actuated  by  the  one  desire.  Of 
course,  it  is  difficult  to  say  what  is  fair  and 
right  under  the  circumstances.  At  the  same 
time,  I  am  very  much  impressed  with  the 
mode  in  which  the  matter  is  sought  to  be 
dealt  with  by  the  amendment  indicated  by 
the  hon.  member  for  South  Australia,  Sir 
John  Bray.     The  senate  is  created  for  the 
purpose  of  protecting  state  rights.  Ref  ase, 
if  you  like,  to  the  senate  the  powerof  ameod- 
ing  money  bills  generally  ;  but  when  state 
rights  are  involved,  and  matters  dealing 
with  them  are  mixed  up  with  others  in 
money  bills,  let  the  senate  have  the  right  by 
resolution  to  require  that  the  matter  shall 
be  dealt  with  in  a  separate  bill.     And  if 
it  is  so  dealt  w^ith  the  simple  result  will  be 
that  the  senate  by  the  rejection  of  that  par- 
ticular measure  will  accomplish  all  that  is 
sought  it  should  have  the  power  to  accom- 
plish by  giving  it  the  right  of  veto  in  detail. 
I  am  satisfied  that  whatever  may  be  the 
strength  of  our  opinions  on  the  subject  we 
shall  do  all  that  we  can  to  come  to  a  fair 
arrangement.     Undoubtedly  it  would  re- 
flect the  highest  discredit  on  all  of  us  should 
we  spare  any  pains  to  come  to  an  amicable 
understanding  on  the  matter,  and  I  cannot 
contemplate  the  possibility  of  such  a  dis- 
astrous result. 
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Captain  RUSSELL  :  If  we  are  anxious 
for  a  compromise,  it  is  a  great  pity  that 
wc  did  not  adopt  the  suggestion  made  bj 
an  hon.  meml^cr,  to  adjourn  an  hour  ago, 
because  vfo  find  in  everyday  life  that 
when  the  atmosphere  is  sultiy  it  is  an 
advantage  to  change  our  locality,  and  get 
the  fresher  breeze.  There  has  been  a  great 
deal  of  warmth  imported  into  the  debate 
this  afternoon,  more  particularly  by  the 
Premier  of  Victoria — more  warmth  than 
light.  I  confess  that  at  the  end  of  that 
hon.  gentleman's  speech  I  had  found  out 
much  that  he  would  not  do,  much  that 
should  not  be  done,  and  that  he  was  in- 
clined to  pack  up  his  portmanteau  unless 
his  particular  wish  was  given  effect  to.  But 
that  is  not  compromise.  We  are  advanced 
no  further  by  it.  We  do  not  know  what 
Victoria  wants,  except  that  her  whole  wish 
should  be  conceded.  I  think  it  would  have 
been  a  good  thing  if  we  had  adjourned. 
Bat  whilst  I  am  on  my  feet,  I  will  say 
a  few  words  on  the  subject.  Here  I  would 
allude  to  the  impression  which  was  made 
upon  me  by  Colonel  Smith  when  he  spoke 
of  the  magnanimity  with  which  the  senate 
was  to  be  treated,  inasmuch  as  the  smaller 
colonies  were  to  be  given  equal  representa- 
tion therein.  But  the  hon.  member  did 
not  carry  his  magnanimity  much  further. 
It  was  to  have  the  nominal  power  of  two 
votes,  but  it  was  not  to  exercise  them.  The 
hon.  member's  magnanimity  stopped  there. 

Colonel  Smith  :  Not  on  money  bills ! 

Captain  RUSSELL :  I  think  that  the 
Convention  is  rather  setting  up  a  wooden 
image — ^an  image  in  which  there  is  really 
nothing.  There  is  ample  room  for  com- 
promise, and  when  we  go  carefully  into 
the  matter  we  shall  find  that  we  shall 
apparently  give  up  a  great  deal,  while,  in 
reality,  we  sacrifice  nothing  at  all.  What 
ia  this  great  power  of  amending  money 
lillsl  I  venture  to  say  that,  by  giving 
the  senate  power  to  amend  money  bills, 
ire  should    take    power    away  from   it. 


That  may  seem  paradoxical ;  but  I  believe 
it  is  the  case.  In  former  days,  no  doubt, 
there  was  a  great  deal  in  the  power  of 
vetoing  money  bills.  It  originated  in  the 
old  days,  when  the  Crown  was  the  sole 
power,  and  when  the  Crown  and  the  House 
of  Lords  really  taxed  the  people  and  spent 
the  money  as  they  chose.  All  that  has 
passed  away.  It  is  the  people  now  who 
say  how  the  taxes  are  to  be  raised,  and 
how  they  are  to  be  expended.  They  put 
governments  in,  and  turn  them  out,  on 
questions  of  finance  with  the  utmost  ruth- 
lessness,  and  there  is  no  danger  that  any 
power  you  give  to  the  senate  will  affect  the 
financial  policy  of  the  federation.  I  said 
just  now  that  though  it  may  seem  para- 
doxical, I  believe  that  to  give  the  senate 
power  to  amend  money  bills  would  be  in 
reality  to  take  power  from  it,  because  the 
general  opinion  apparently  of  the  Conven- 
tion has  been  that  the  senate  shall  have  a 
perpetual  existence  and  a  right  of  veto. 
If  you  give  the  senate  the  right  of  perpetual 
existence  and  the  veto,  you  will  be  giving 
to  it  absolutely  autocratic  power  which  it 
would  not  put  into  force.  If  you  give  it 
the  power  of  amending  money  bills,  because 
its  existence  is  perpetual,  and  its  power  of 
saying  "  no  "  also  perpetual,  you  place  in 
the  hands  of  a  comparatively  irresponsible 
body,  a  much  greater  power  than  that  of 
amending  a  bill.  I  do  not  think  there  is 
any  reason  why  an  amendment  similar  to 
this  proposed  by  Mr.  Wrixon,  should  not 
be  given  effect  to.  To  me  it  seems  a  matter 
of  little  consequence  whether  the  senate 
has  the  power  to  originate  money  bills  or 
not,  or  whether  it  has  the  power  of  amende 
ing  them.  I  maintain  that  the  question 
of  the  financial  policy  is  not  now  what  it 
used  to  be,  that  the  people  themselves  are 
more  interested  in  social  questions  than 
formerly,  that  the  whole  legislation  of  the 
next  ten  or  twenty  years  will  be,  not  upon 
£  8.  d.,  but  on  the  social  rights  of  the 
people.  It  will  be  general  social  legislation. 
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These  are  questions  that  the  people  are 
properly  jealous  of ;  these  are  questions 
which  they  will  watch  with  the  greatest 
interest,  and  the  power  of  expenditure  is 
as  nothing  in  their  eyes  compared  with  the 
labour  and  other  social  problems  which 
will  have  to  come  before  the  parliaments 
of  the  various  colonies.  Therefore,  on  that 
point  I  maintain  that  the  amendment  of 
money  bills  is  a  matter  of  comparatively 
little  moment.  But  are  we  sincerely 
anxious  for  federation  1  Do  we  want  to 
bring  about  the  unification  of  Australia? 
-  Do  we  wish  to  bring  the  detached  colo- 
nies of  Australia  into  a  federation  ?  Be- 
lieve me  that  unless  you  leave  absolutely 
autonomous  powers  to  those  outlying  dis- 
tricts, and  allow  them  to  believe  that  their 
representatives  in  the  senate  will  be  real 
entities  and  not  nonentities,  it  is  hopeless 
to  talk  on  the  subject.  It  has  been  said 
that  the  delegates  are  far  ahead  of  their 
constituents  in  their  knowledge  of  the  sub- 
ject, and  their  desire  for  federation,  and 
I  say  that  unless  you  give  to  the  dele- 
gates such  a  position  that  they  can  go  back 
and  show  to  their  colonies  that  they  will 
not  surrender  any  autonomous  powers — 
unless  you  can  show  to  them  that  there  will 
be  a  distinct  gain  by  joining  the  federa- 
tion— unless  you  can  show  them  that  the 
state  representatives  will  not  be  mere 
nonentities — it  is  hopeless  to  ie^k  any 
more  on  the  subject.  I  believe  there  is 
as  strong  a  desire  throughout  the  Con- 
vention as  there  will  be  throughout  Aus- 
tralia that  there  shall  be  a  federation  of 
the  colonies.  But  it  will  commence  by 
the  adoption  of  the  spirit  of  compro- 
mise, not  by  our  trying  to  insist  that  we 
shall  have  everything  we  desire  for  our- 
selves ;  but  by  sitting  down  with  a  reso- 
lute determination  that  we  will  not  leave 
Sydney  until  we  have  brought  about  feder- 
ation. If  we  once  set  to  work  in  that 
spirit,  with  the  hope  and  belief  that  genuine 
work  will  be  done,  we  shall  have  accom- 
[Captain  Russell, 


plished  a  great  deal  It  cannot  be  done  by 
lengthened  sittings,  and  heated  debate,  but 
only  by  calmly  discussingamongstoarselTes, 
perhaps  outside,  the  points  on  which  ve  c&n 
compromise. 

Mr.  RUTLEDGE  :  If  I  were  indined 
to  take  a  pessimist  view  of  things,  after  tlie 
debate  which  has  taken  place  this  evening, 
I  should  be  disposed  to  think  that  federation 
had  received  a  serious  blow.  After  the 
speeches  of  Mr.  Munro  and  Colonel  Smith, 
it  seems  as  if  we  should  accomplish  no- 
thing at  all.  We  must  approach  the  con- 
sideration of  the  great  question  that  is  en- 
gaging our  attention  in  a  different  spirit 
from  that  in  which  it  has  been  dealt  with 
by  those  two  gentlemen.  I  do  not  think 
it  is  the  way  for  hon.  members  who  have 
strong  convictions  to  endeavour  to  secure 
the  adoption  of  their  views,  and  eflH;  any- 
thing like  concessions  from  those  who  iprith 
equally  strong  convictions,  hold  different 
views,  by  saying,  "  I  am  prepared  to  take 
this  stand,  and  I  shall  not  budge  an  inch 
from  the  ground  which  I  now  occnpy." 

Mr.  MuNRO  :  Who  said  thati 

Mr.  RUTLEDGE :  The  hon.  member 
did  not  say  so  in  so  many  words,  bat  un- 
less I  misunderstood  him  very  greatly, 
that  was  the  effect  of  what  he  said. 

Mr.  Munro  :  Oh,  no  ! 

Mr.  RUTLEDGE :  Unless  the  hon.mem- 
ber  had  his  views  given  effect  to  in  regard 
to  the  rights  of  the  popular  branch  of  the 
legislature,  he  was  prepared  to  pack  up  his 
traps  and  go  back  to  Victoria  to-morrov. 

Mr.  Munro  :  I  said  nothing  of  the  sort ! 

Mr.  RUTLEDGE  :  I  do  not  think  ve 
ought  to  approach  the  discussion  in  a  spirit 
of  that  kind.  We  are  here,  as  the  Presi- 
dent admirably  stated  in  the  course  of  the 
speech  in  which  he  moved  the  resolutions, 
to  endeavour  to  give  and  taka  I  certainly 
cannot  understand  how  any  hon.  gentle- 
man can  expect  the  Convention  to  arrive 
at  any  deOnite  conclusion  at  all  unless  we 
are  prepared  to  give  as  well  as  to  take. 
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Colonel  Smith  :  We  are  to  give  every- 
hing  and  get  nothing  ! 
Mr.    RUTLEDGE :   It  is  unfortunate 
that  hon.  gentlemen  should  endeavour  to 
pit  the  house  of  representatives  against  the 
senate,  and  to  suppose  that  there  will  neces- 
sarily be  a  spirit  of  antagonism  existing  be- 
tween the  two  bodies.    I  do  not  think  there 
is  any  likelihood  of  a  spirit  of  antagonism 
existing  between  those  two  bodies  as  such. 
They  will  not  be  two  bodies  animated  by  a 
spirit  similar  to  that  which  now  animates 
the  two  branches  of  the  provincial  legis- 
latures.    That  was  pointed  out  at  very 
great  length  by  the  various  speakers  who 
discussed  the  question  in  open  Convention 
the  other  day ;  therefore,  I  need  not  refer 
to  the  subject  again.     But  there  is  all  the 
difference  in  the  world,  as  was  pointed 
out,  between  the  constitution  of  the  senate, 
AS  we  hope  to  frame  it,  and  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  upper  house  to  which  we  are 
accustomed  in  the  several  colonies.     Why 
should  there  be  any  antagonism  between 
those  two  bodies)    The  hon.  gentleman 
seemed  to  assume,  and  it  strikes  me  as 
being  very  fallacious  to  assume  anything 
of  the  kind,  that  on  any  great  question 
which  comes  before  the  federal  parliament 
there  will  necessarily  be  a  ranging  up  of 
ail  the  smaller  colonies  on  the  one  side. 
Why  should  that  be  so  ?     Many  questions 
may  come  before  the  senate  for  considera- 
tion which  may  have  the  greatest  pos- 
sible interest  for,  say,  Tasmania,  and  which 
the  representatives  of  that   colony  may 
like  to  veto ;  but  in  which  they  will  not 
have  the  sympathy  of  Queensland  or  the 
sympathy  of    Western    Australia;   and, 
therefore,  it  strikes  me  as  being  wrong 
altogether  to  assume  that  on  every  great 
financial  question  that  comes  before  the 
senate  all  the  small  colonies  will  necessarily 
go  together  like  a  flock  of  sheep,  and  all 
their  representatives  will  vote  one  way.  It 
is  a  very  poor  estimate,  I  think,  to  form 
of  a  body  such  as  we  hope  the  senate  will 


be.  I  do  not  think  we  can  do  better  than 
adopt  the  suggestion  made  early  in  the 
afternoon,  namely,  to  appoint  a  select  com- 
mittee, consisting  of,  say,  the  premiers  of 
the  several  colonies,  and  probably  the  ex- 
premieru — two  members  from  each  colony 
— for  the  purpose  of  reconciling,  as  far  as 
possible,  the  differences  which  at  present 
separate  hon.  members  on  this  great  ques- 
tion, and  of  suggesting  to  the  Convention 
the  most  suitable  form  of  compromise  which, 
in  their  opinion,  ought  to  be  adopted. 

Sir  JOHN  DOWNER:  Before  the  Com- 
mittee adjourns  I  wish  to  say  a  few  words 
on  what  appears  to  be  a  misapprehension 
as  to  my  motive  in  moving  the  amend- 
ment. Many  hon.  members,  particularly 
the  hon.  members  for  Victoria,  have  com- 
plained of  the  unprecedented  character  of 
the  motion.  These  hon.  gentlemen  appear 
to  have  entirely  forgotten  that  it  is  not 
the  motion,  but  the  antagonism,  which  is 
unprecedented.  No  confederation  has  ever 
been  formed  on  substantially  any  other 
principles  than  those  which  we  are  advo- 
cating now.  The  very  essence  of  federa- 
tion is  the  enunciation  and  enforcement 
of  principles  such  as  those  which  we  seek 
to  set  up — the  preservation  of  the  entity 
of  the  states  as  well  as  the  recognition  of 
the  voice  of  the  individuals  in  the  whole 
federation.  An  hon.  gentleman  who  comes 
from  Victoria  endeavoured  by  a  false 
analogy — which,  by  the  way,  does  not 
seem  to  have  worked  very  well — to  show 
that  because  in  Victoria,  for  instance,  the 
upper  house  has  no  power  to  alter  money 
bills,  therefore  no  such  power  should  be 
given  to  the  representatives  of  an  utterly 
different  character,  of  the  different  states. 
Even  in  Victoria,  where  the  franchise 
is  so  low  that  the  Legislative  Council 
represents  not  merely  the  richer  classes, 
but  all  the  worthy  of  the  poorer  classes, 
one  would  have  thought  that  there  ought 
to  be  much  greater  power  in  the  legislative 
council  than  it  possessesat  the  present  tima 
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But  whether  that  be  so  or  not^  it  is  dear 
that  the  analogies  which  the  hon.  gentlemen 
who  have  objected  to  the  amendment  have 
endeavoured  to  draw  between  the  motion 
and  the  ordinary  responsible  government 
in  force  in  the  colonies  really  do  not  exist 
at  all.  I  do  not  now  propose  to  address 
the  Committee  at  any  length.  It  is  to  be 
regretted,  I  think,Hhat  any  hon.  members 
should  have  said  that,  unless  their  views 
are  carried  out,  federation,  as  far  as  they 
are  concerned,  is  at  an  end.  Neither  do  I 
think  that  any  hon.[member  is  in  a  posi- 
tion to  make  any  such  declaration.  I  am 
certainly  not  in  a  position  to  make  any 
such  declaration  myself,  nor  do  I  believe 
that  any  of  my  colleagues  ara  I  am  also 
equally  willing  to  believe  that  the  Premier 
of  Victoria  does  not  altogether  speak  the 
voice  of  Victoria  when  he  states  that  un- 
less his  extraordinary  and  unprecedented 
condition  is  introduced  into  the  federation 
— a  condition  such  as  has  never  been 
known  in  any  body  of  the  same  kind — 
Victoria  will  stand  out,  and  this  Conven- 
tion will  break  up. 

Colonel  Smith  :  The  hon.  member  is  pro- 
posing the  extraordinary  condition,  not  we! 

Sir  JOHN  DOWNER  :  That  is  where 
the  misunderstanding  comes  in.  The  con- 
dition when  the  present  American  Consti- 
tution was  formed 

Mr.  MuNRO :  Does  the  hon.  member 
propose  to  have  a  similar  constitution? 
Let  us  understand  what  we  are  doing  ! 

Sir  JOHN  DOWNER  :  It  was  formed 
on  what  is  known  as  the  Connecticut  com- 
promise. Under  that  compromise,  in  which 
the  smaller  states  thought  they  had  con- 
ceded so  much,  there  was  not  merely  the 
power  of  vetoing,  either  in  block  or  in 
detail,  but  the  power  of  amending  money 
bills,  as  well  as  other  bills — of  amending 
by  increasing,  as  well  as  by  reducing. 
Although  it  was  said  by  an  early  writer 
that  an  arrangement  was  made  which 
seemed  to  be  illogical,  so  far  as  our  finite 
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intelligence  can  be  applied  to  the  nb- 
ject,  still  the  logic  of  history  and  subse- 
quent events  is  much  more  convincing  | 
than  the  intelligence  we  can  bring  to  bear 
on  any  given  subject  at  H  moment's  notice ; 
and  we  know  as  a  fact  that  instead  of  the 
object  being  to  preserve  the  co-ordioate 
power  of  the  two  chambers,  that  authoritj 
has  been  preserved  by  the  method  adopted, 
and  that  instead  of  the  most  extraordinary 
and  unsatisfactory  result,  coupled  with 
universal  discontent,  which  ought  to  have 
logically  followed,  as  the  hon.  member,  Mr. 
Baker,  said  at  an  earlier  stage,  the  bod v in 
the  state  legislature  which  is  admired  and 
revered  by  the  people  of  America  is  not  the 
people's  house— the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, as  it  is  called — ^but  the  Senate,  which 
is  supposed  to  be  raised  to  a  lofty  sphere, 
which  tho  people  can  neither  see  nor  under- 
stand. Another  misunderstanding  running 
through  this  debate  is  this :  it  has  been 
said  that  the  voice  of  the  people  must  be 
heard.  Of  course  it  must  be  heard.  Tlie 
voice  of  the  people  will  be  heard  in  the 
senate  as  well  as  in  the  house  of  representa- 
tives. It  will  be  as  powerful,  practically,  in 
one  chamber  as  in  the  other.  The  electoral 
body  that  will  return  one  will  practically 
be  the  same  as  the  body  returning  tiie 
other,  with  this  difference:  that  whereas 
the  whole  federation  returns  the  house  of 
representatives,  it  will  be  the  body  of  elec- 
tors in  each  state  that  will  return  members 
who  will  represent  them  in  the  senate. 
The  American  experiment,  which,  as  I  have 
said,  was  a  compromise,  has  worked  won- 
derfully well.  Now,  the  smaller  colonies 
which  have  been  so  much  reflected  upon, 
and  who  are  supposed  to  be  endeavouring 
to  arrogate  to  themselves  powerand  author- 
ity to  overwhelm  the  larger  colonies,  ask 
for  less  than  the  smaller  states  of  America 
asked  for  in  their  time.  They  ask  for  tbc 
power  of  veto  in  detail  instead  of  in  the 
whole,  without  any  reference  to  the  power 
of  making  amendments  by  way  of  increase 
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or  reduction.  I  can  only  say,  as  Clivo  said 
on  a  celebrated  occasion,  "  I  am  astonished 
at  our  own  moderation."  I  think  that  the 
more  my  hon.  friend,  Mr.  Munro,  comes 
to  think  the  matter  out,  the  more  he  will 
disabose  his  mind  of  false  analogies,  and 
tlie  more  he  will  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  he  was  mistaken  in  the  somewhat 
hasty  and  impetuous  view  he  expressed  in 
his  utterancesof  thisaf  temoon,  when  he  said 
that  he  spoke  for  the  people  of  Yictoria. 

Mr.  BARTON ;  I  move  : 
Xhat  the  Chairman  do  now  leave  the  chair, 
report  progress,  and  ask  leave  to  ait  again  to- 
morrow. 

Motion  agreed  to  ;  progress  reported. 

Convention  adjourned  at  5*35  p.m. 


TUESDAY,  17  MARGE,  1801. 


Address— Federal  Constitution. 

Tlie  President  took  the  chair  at  11  a.m. 

ADDRESS. 
The  Secretary  read  the  following  tele- 
gram ; — 
To  Sir  Samnel  Griffith,  Vice-President,  Federal 

Convention,  Sydney. 
Copy  of  resolutions  posted  hy  the  Committee  of 
the  Brisbane  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

1.  That  the  Australian  Federal  Convention, 
now  sitting  in  Sydney,  is  a  marked  event  in  the 
unfolding  of  Australian  national  life. 

2.  That  "  one  people,  one  destiny  *'  is  the  ideal 
of  a  noble  aspiration,  which  in  the  hands  of  men 
already  distinguished  by  great  public  services,  in- 
spires a  loyal  confidence  that  it  will  find  practical 
expression  in  a  lasting  Australian  constitution. 

3.  That  these  resolutions  be  signed  by  the 
chairman  of  the  committee,  and  transmitted  to 
Sir  Samuel  Griffith,  with  the  request  that  he 
will  be  good  enough  to  hand  them  to  the  veteran 
statesman  and  President  of  the  Convention. 

J.  P.  De  Winton, 
Vice-President,  Brisbane  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
and  Chairman  of  the  Committee. 
16  March,  1S91. 


FEDERAL  CONSTITUTION. 
In  Committee  : 
The    Chairman  ;    The    question,    as 
amended,  is  : 

(1.)  A  Parliament,  to  consist  of  a  senate  and 
a  house  of  representatives,  the  former  consist- 
ing of  an  equal  number  of  members  from  each 
colony,  to  be  elected  by  a  system  which  shall 
provide  for  the  periodical  retirement  of  one- 
third  of  the  members,  so  securing  to  the  body 
itself  a  perpetual  existence  combined  with  defi- 
nite responsibility  to  the  electors,  the  latter  to 
be  elected  by  districts  formed  on  a  population 
basis,  and  to  possess  the  sole  power  of  originating 
all  bills  appropriating  revenue  or  imposing  taxa- 
tion. 

The  hon.  member,  Sir  John  Downer,  pro- 
posed to  amend  this  question  by  adding  the 
following  words : — 

The  senate  to  have  the  power  of  rejecting  in 
whole  or  in  part  any  of  such  last-mentioned 
bills. 

It  has  since  been  proposed  by  way  of  amend- 
ment by  the  hon.  member,  Mr.  Wrixon : 

That  the  amendment  be  amended  by  omitting 
all  the  words  after  the  first  word  "  The  "  with 
a  view  to  insert  in  their  place  the  following  : — 
**  senate  shall  have  equal  power  with  the  house 
of  representatives  in  respect  to  all  bills,  except 
money  bills,  bills  dealing  with  duties  of  customs 
and  excise,  and  the  annual  appropriation  bill, 
and  these  it  shall  be  entitled  to  reject  but  not 
to  amend.  The  act  of  union  shall  provide  that 
it  shall  not  be  lawful  to  include  in  the  annual 
appropriation  bill  any  matter  or  thing  other  than 
the  votes  of  supply  for  the  ordinary  service  of 
the  year." 

Mr.  BARTON  :  I  was  much  struck  by 
the  quotations  from  Mr.  Gladstone  made 
by  the  President  the  other  day.  Speak- 
ing of  the  English  Constitution,  the  Presi- 
dent quoted  him  as  saying  : 

More,  it  must  admitted,  than  any  other,  it 
leaves  open  doors  which  lead  into  blind  alleys, 
for  it  presumes  more  boldly  than  any  other  the 
good  sense  and  the  good  faith  of  those  who  work 
it. 
Sir  Henry  Parkes  went  on  to  say  : 

The  success  of  any  constitution  framed  by  man, 
the  success  of  every  constitution,  call  it  what 
you  may,  must  depend  upon  the  good  sense,  self- 
restraint,  and  good  faith  of  those  who  work  it* 
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That  is  the  interpretation — it  is,  of  course, 
the  only  fair  interpretation — which  the 
President  has  put  on  the  words  of  Mr. 
Gladstone.  That  quotation  struck  me  when 
I  read  it  I  did  not  hear  the  address,  but 
I  read  it  as  soon  as  possible  afterwards. 
In  relation  to  this  question  of  the  powers 
of  the  senate,  that  quotation  has  appeared 
to  me  to  be  an  argument  which  applies 
with  singular  force  to  the  whole  of  the 
views  which  are  held  on  each  side  of  this 
question.  If  the  British  Constitution  itself, 
60  elastic  as  it  is,  is  only  a  workable  and 
smoothly  working  machine,  in  proportion 
as  those  who  work  it  are  self-reliant,  self- 
restraining,  and  discreet,  of  course  it  \b  not 
to  be  expected  that  any  other  constitution 
labouring,  as  any  subsequent  constitution 
must  labour,  under  the  misfortune  of  being 
partly  written,  will  work  with  thorough 
satisfaction  unless  subject  to  the  same — 
shall  I  call  them — ^lubricating  influences. 
But  I  take  it  that  there  is  a  great  deal 
more  than  that  in  the  meaning  of  this 
quotation,  because,  turning  again  to  what 
the  President  said  : 

Whicheyer  way  we  frame  oar  constitation  the 
rale  of  discretion  and  good  sense  that  guides  us 
most  inevitably  be  the  same. 

Although  the  argument  appeared  to  be 
put  forward  mainly  in  laudation  of  the 
British  Constitution  and  to  a  certain  extent 
in  disparagement  of  the  propositions  that 
have  been  made — that  is,  which  had  been 
then  made  in  debate  and  which  have  now 
taken  a  more  specific  form  in  this  Com- 
mittee— still  the  force  of  the  argument 
ought  to  be  the  same  whichever  way  we 
frame  our  constitution,  and  the  words  them- 
selves uttered,  I  think  I  may  fairly  say,  the 
strongest  rebuke  to  all  those,  whichever 
place  they  may  come  from,  who  have  made 
threats  that  they  will  leave  us  in  our 
deliberations.  Surely  if  that  is  the  rule 
under  which  constitutions  are  to  be  worked, 
it  is  the  rule  under  which  thay  are  to 
be  made.  According  to  the  prescience 
[i/r.  Barton. 


which  the  experience  of  Mr.  Gladstone, 
as  here  denoted,  gives  us,  it  is  with  that 
prescience  we  know  that,  however  we  may 
err  in  allotting  too  much  or  too  little 
power  to  this  or  that  body,  we  still  have 
the  good  sense  of  an  English-bom  race  to 
carry  us  through,  and  we  ought^  at  any 
rate,  to  exhibit  that  amount  of  good  faith 
in  each  other  which  should  forbid  us  from 
saying  if  you  do  not  accept  this  or  that 
proposition  we  will  leave  the  Convention. 
It  does  seem  to  be  scarcely  a  worthy,  and 
scarcely  a  dignified,  position  for  any  bod? 
of  representatives,  sent  here  for  the  par- 
pose  of  assisting  to  frame  a  constitution, 
to  take  up,  to  resent,  as  some  appeared  to 
resent,  the  investigation  of  their  argu- 
ments. Surely  it  is  for  the  investigation 
of  arguments  that  we  are  here  before 
we  decide.  And  when  gentlemen  tell 
us,  when  we  investigate  their  arguments 
somewhat  more  closely  than  is  agreeable 
to  them,  that  the  next  thing  we  shall 
have  to  investigate  will  be  the  appear- 
ance of  their  carpet  bags,  it  does  seem  that 
they  are,  not  making  too  large  a  demand 
en  our  patience ;  but  exhibiting  a  spirit  at 
variance  with  that  spirit  of  compromise 
which  they  have  all  professed  to  have  so 
much  at  heart. 

Colonel  Smith  :  The  compTomise  is  all 
on  one  side ! 

Mr.  BARTON :  It  is  like  the  Iiish- 
man's  reciprocity — it  is  all  on  one  side. 

Colonel  Smith  :  We  are  to  do  all  the 
compromising ! 

Mr.  BARTON  :  The  hon.  member  says 
he  does  all  the  compromising.  I  do  not 
think  that  is  so ;  but  he  may  have  com- 
promised his  case  to  some  extent  yester- 
day by  his  speech  with  which  I  will  deal 
presently.  Any  other  idea  of  compromise 
does  not  seem  to  have  entered  his  bead. 
If  we  are  to  start  on  what  has  been  called 
the  do  vi  deSy  or  give-and-take  principle 
in  forming  our  constitution,  I  venture  to 
say  to  this  Convention  we  are  beginning  to 
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make  threats  a  greafc  deal  too  early,  and  I, 
for  one,  having  the  great  confidence  that  1 
have  in  our  hon.  friends  from  Victoria, 
and  other  hon.  members  from  elsewhere, 
have  not  the  least  expectation,  until  the 
Convention  has  done  its  labours,  of  see- 
ing the  pattern  of  their  portmanteaux. 
Now,  there  was  another  portion  of  the 
President's  address  which  seemed  to  me 
to  throw  a  good  deal  of  light  upon  the 
manner  in  which  the  adjustment  of  the 
powers  of  the  two  houses  of  the  general 
government  should  be  proceeded  with. 
The  President  told  us  that  in  the  senate 

we  seek  to  create  as  lofty,  as  dignified,  an  upper 
chamber  as  we  can,  and  we  seek  to  create  it  as 
nearly  on  the  British  model  as  we  can. 

Whether  the  latter  portion  be  entirely 
accurate  or  not,  I  shall  not  undertake  to 
say  for  the  moment,  because  I  see  certain 
amendments  on  the  business-paper  as  to 
which  I  may  have  to  express  an  opinion 
at  a  later  stage,  and  which  may  throw 
some  doubt  on  the  statement  We  are 
also  told  that  a  senate  ought  to  possess 
the  "elements  of  a  moral  and  just  con- 
servatism," and  the  President  interpreted 
those  elements  in  this  way.  He  said  that 
they  were 

those  elements  arising  from  experience,  from 
matured  judgment,  from  public  probity,  from 
ateadfastnesB  of  purpose,  and  from  the  trust 
which  is  imposed  in  certain  individuals  as  the 
growth  of  time. 

That  is  a  collocation  of  a  large  number  of 
the  very  highest  attributes  that  could  re- 
pose in  legislators,  and  it  being  the  high 
ideal  which  our  President  has,  what  struck 
me  as  being,  at  any  rate,  the  subject  of 
some  speculation,  was  this :  Why,  after 
having  created  such  a  body  as  this  for  the 
avowed  object  of  conserving  state  interests 
among  other  things,  should  we  propose  to 
degrade  this  body  by  refusing  them  in  the 
greatest  emergencies  the  right  to  stand  by 
those  very  interests  ?  If  you  do  this,  you 
will   have   either  an  altogether  degraded 


senate — asenate  which  will  not  be  the  object 
of  any  man's  ambition — or,  if  you  call  to 
that  senate,  if  you  succeed  in  getting  into 
it  men  such  as  the  President  has  so  worth- 
ily and  eloquently  described,  what  will  be 
the  result  ?  If  they  are  a  body  of  mature 
judgment  and  experience,  if  they  are  a 
lofty  and  dignified  body,  is  it  a  spectacle 
for  a  free  constitution  that  we  should  at 
any  time  see  them  sitting  with  folded 
arms  while  the  interests  which  they  were 
elected  to  guard  are  passing  away  for 
ever  ?  Surely  it  is  not  making  a  consti- 
tution if  we  proceed  in  that  way.  If  we 
proceed  to  work  up  to  and  to  realise  an 
idea  of  this  kind,  and  then  having  created 
almost  the  summum  honum  of  legisla- 
tive power,  knock  the  very  power  out 
of  its  hands  by  a  couple  of  words  in 
a  federal  constitution,  surely  we  rather 
mock  than  make  a  constitution.  That 
is  the  view  which  struck  me  as  one 
which  was,  at  any  rate,  tenable  from  the 
remarks  made  by  the  President  After 
all,  it  comes  back  to  the  quotation  from 
Mr.  Gladstone.  The  working  of  any  con- 
stitution will  depend  upon  the  discretion 
and  good  sense  of  those  who  frame  it,  and 
live  under  it,  and  it  is  not  because  that 
discretion  and  good  sense  have  had  to  be 
invoked  countless  times  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  a  constitution — I  use  the  term 
with  the  utmost  reverence — of  the  loose 
character  of  the  English  Constitution,  that 
we  are  to  argue,  that  when  we  make  a 
constitution  of  a  more  defined  character 
that  good  sense  will  fly  away  if  you  im- 
port a  federal  government.  Surely  tha 
is  not  a  good  deduction  from  a  knowledge 
of  the  race  to  which  we  belong,  or  from 
the  work  which  we  ourselves  have  done  in 
the  making  of  constitutions.  But  we  are 
told  that  we  are  now  attempting  to  create 
two  houses  having  an  equal  power  to  deal 
with  money  bills  as  they  think  fit  I 
venture  to  say,  however,  that  none  of  us 
are  in  any  way  seeking  to   confer  with 
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respect  to  money  bills,  an  equal  power  on 
the  two  bouses.  Those  who  have  been 
strongest  in  their  advocacy  of  this  conser- 
vation of  state  interests  to  the  mutual 
satisfaction  of  the  parties  to  this  compact 
have  admittedall  along  that  there  is  an  ulti- 
mate power  which  will  vest  in  the  hands 
of  the  people.  They  begin  with  the  power 
of  origination,  which  in  itself,  as  any  one's 
experience  of  parliamentary  procedure  will 
tell  him,  as  a  sole  power  involves  practi- 
cally the  ultimate  control.  But  it  has  not 
been  contended  by  the  strongest  advocate 
of  state  rights  here  that  under  all  circum- 
stances and  in  all  events  the  veto  which 
the  senate  may  impose  in  whole  or  in  part 
is  to  be  immovable  and  unchangeable. 

Mr.  MuNRO :  Yes  ! 

Mr.  Moore  :  No ! 

Mr.  BARTON  :  It  has  not  been  con- 
tended. 

Mr.  MuNRO  :  Yes,  by  every  one  on  that 
side! 

Mr.  BARTON  :  I  say  that  it  has  not 
been  contended — at  least  that  is  my  view. 
Every  one  of  the  speakers,  so  far  as  I  can 
understand  his  meaning,  seemed  to  couple 
his  strong  assertion  of  the  necessity  of 
guarding  these  interests  with  the  allowance 
that  when  matters  came  to  a  deadlock  or 
a  crisis,  there  must  be  some  mode  of  settle- 
ment, and  most  of  them  concurred  in  say- 
ing that  in  the  ultimate  resort  there  must 
be  some  method  provided  by  which  the 
people  could  decide  either  directly  or  other- 
wise. 

Mr.  Wrixon:  That  was  said  only  by 
the  hon.  member,  Sir  John  Bray  ! 

Mr.  BARTON:  It  is  the  impression 
which  I  have  gained  from  the  debates,  and 
I  think  that  if  the  hon.  member,  Mr. 
Munro,  had  listened  to  and  read  these 
debates  with,  perhaps,  a  little  less  of  the  idea 
that  hon.  gentlemen  opposite  were  attempt- 
ing to  make  some  fixed  and  immovable 
thing  which  would  be  as  hard  to  get  rid  of 
as  one  of  Cleopatra's  Needles,  if  he  thought 
[Mr,  Barton, 


for  a  moment  that  those  who  were  op- 
posed to  him  were  nearly  one  and  all  con- 
ceding that  there  must  be  at  any  rate 
some  means  of  removing  friction  and  ter- 
minating deadlocks,  I  think  we  shouM 
not  have  had  this  recourse  to  carpet  bags  in- 
stead of  argument.  It  is  a  very  great  mis 
take  to  say  that  we  are  attempting  to  con- 
stitute two  co-equal  houses.  There  is  no  one 
here  whose  remarks  I  can  interpret  in  that 
sense  at  all.  Certainly,  strongly  as  I  en- 
deavoured to  express  myself  on  the  sub- 
ject, I  have  no  consciousness  of  having 
attempted  to  assert  that  any  such  unalter- 
able position  should  be  taken  up,  nor  have 
I  gathered  the  same  from  the  remarks  of 
any  one  else  who  has  taken  part  in  the 
debate.  And  now  I  would  ask  those  who 
have  given  utterance  to  something  lite  ex- 
treme intentions  on  a  supposition  such  as 
I  have  described,  to  pause  a  minute  to  see 
whether  there  is  not  amongst  us  some 
means  of  arriving  at  a  reasonable  conclu- 
sion which  will  not  be  all  giving  on  one 
side  or  all  taking  on  the  other.  It  h  not, 
as  it  has  been  described,  a  newfangled  pro- 
posal that  has  been  made.  It  is  not,  as  it 
has  been  described,  something  entirely  un- 
English  and  utterly  opposed  to  the  develop- 
ment of  constitutional  government,  he- 
cause,  although  I,  for  one,  agree  with  the 
President  in  saying  that  we  are  not  here 
to  make  any  mere  transcript  of  the  American 
Constitution,  I  think  that  we  must  concede 
that  it  was  a  highly  English  population 
which  framed  the  American  Senate ;  and 
we  must  all  concede  that  that  constitution 
was  framed  with  an  intimate  knowledge 
of  the  constitutional  history  of  the  country 
from  which  its  authors  had  sprung  and  with, 
so  far  as  it  might  be,  a  desire  in  what 
they  considered  safe  limits  to  imitate  the 
model  that  existed  for  their  emulation  and 
their  wonder.  But  it  is  not  proposed  to  set 
up  the  American  Senate  as  part  of  the  con- 
stitution now  to  be  framed.  The  American 
Senate  has  powers  very  much  wider  and 
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very  much  larger  than  any  that  are  at- 
tempted to  be  given  by  any  proposal 
that  has  been  made  in  this  Convention. 
To  begin  with,  the  limitation  of  the  co- 
ordinate rights  of  the  American  Senate  is 
purely  with  regard  to  bills  for  raising  re- 
venue, that  is  to  say,  taxation  bills ;  and 
with  regard  to  bills  of  appropriation  of  the 
expenditure — as  far  as  the  Constitution  is 
concerned,  there  is  absolutely  no  limit  upon 
their  originating  or  co-ordinate  powera 
That  has  never  been  proposed  or  suggested 
for  a  moment,  nor  has  it  been  suggested 
that  the  senate  should  be  the  depository 
of  these  very  large  powers  which  accom* 
pany  its  existence  in  the  American  Con- 
stitutioiu  I  refer  to  certain  rights  with 
regard  to  impeachment,  and  to  certain 
other  executive  rights  which  here  there  is 
no  intention  and  no  dream  of  conferring 
upon  such  a  body.  But  it  is  sought  to  be 
shown  that  where  the  citizen  has  to  be 
represented,  fii-st  through  the  national  as- 
sembly, and  next  through  another  cham- 
ber, that  where  his  representation  in  those 
two  bodies  is  the  sum  total  of  his  repre- 
sentation, to  take  away  any  portion  of 
that  full  sum  of  representation  is  not  in 
furtherance  of  the  spirit  of  democracy,  but 
it  is  a  lopping  down  of  the  representation 
to  which  the  democracy  ought  not  to  con- 
sent. That  is  the  position — and  it  is  not  an 
"  extremely  conservative"  position — which 
those  who  contend  for  a  fair  measure  of 
power  in  the  senate  are  now  occupying. 
If  a  citizen  is  to  be  represented — and  we 
have  it  on  high  authority — ^the  authority 
quoted  the  other  day,  of  Sir  William  Jones 
— that  the  only  men  who  can  constitute 
a  state  are  high-minded  men,  who  can  see 
their  rights,  and,  having  a  just  conception 
of  them,  dare  maintain  them — if  that  is 
the  definition  of  a  state,  then  the  repre- 
sentatives of  such  a  state  are  representa- 
tives of  such  men,  and  if  the  representatives 
of  the  state  in  the  senate  are  the  repre- 
sentatives of  such  men,  and  such  a  body  as 


the  President  has  described  them,  then  it 
is  wresting  some  of  the  citizen's  power  of 
representation  out  of  his  hands  to  say, 
''  As  much  as  the  house  of  representatives 
may  do  anywhere  else,  it  shall  do  and  may 
do  here ;  but,  as  much  as  under  any  other 
federal  constitution  you  know  of  the  other 
chamber  may  do,  it  shall  not  do. "  That  is  not 
giving  his  full  sum  of  representation ;  it  is 
taking  something  away;  so  that,  af  terall,  the 
whole  process  that  is  proposed  has  nothing 
un-English  about  it,  because  it  is  an  at- 
tempt to  confer  a  full  measure  of  repre- 
sentation, instead  of  taking  any  of  it  away. 
That  also  lets  some  light  upon  another 
branch  of  the  question,  because  it  has  been 
said  that  there  is  some  analogy  between 
the  senate  proposed  and  other  upper  charn* 
hers;  and  mj  hon.  friend,  Mr.  Deakin, 
said  something  about  the  experience  of 
constitutions  in  British  countries.  Now, 
the  experience  of  constitutions  in  British 
countries,  with  the  exception  of  Canada, 
is  not  the  experience  of  federation  at  all, 
and  so  far  as  it  applies  to  Canada  there 
are  provisions  in  the  Canadian  Constitu- 
tion which  tend  at  present,  and  may  tend 
strongly  ultimately,  to  convert  that  con- 
stitution more  into  an  amalgamation  than 
a  federation,  to  minimise  the  powers  of  the 
states,  and  to  exalt  those  of  the  general 
body.  Now,  it  seems  to  be  an  accepted 
concession  on  all  hands  that  the  powers  to 
be  given  to  the  federal  body  by  this  Con- 
vention, so  far  as  it  can  induce  the  concur- 
rence of  the  respective  parliaments,  are 
to  be,  w^ithout  speaking  of  the  American 
or  Canadian  system  at  all,  rather  those 
powers  which  are  expressed  as  necessary 
and  incidental  to  thepurposesof  federation, 
and  not  those  which  come  within  the  large 
range  of  powers  included  in  such  a  clause  as 
exists  in  constitutions  giving  the  residuary 
power  to  the  general  body.  If  that  is 
the  intention,  you  cannot  carry  it  out 
without  giving  adequate  power  to  both 
your  houses,  because,  by  so  much  as  you 
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depart  from  thafc,  if  you  give  too  much 
power  to  the  senate,  you  tend  to  exalt  the 
federal  idea  to  the  suppression  of  the 
national  idea ;  and  if  you  do  the  converse, 
as  the  hon.  member,  Mr.  Deakin,  I  am 
afraid,  wishes  to  do,  you  tend  to  exalt  the 
national  idea  in  the  direction  of  unification 
or  amalgamation,  to  the  destruction  of 
the  federal  idea.  That,  I  am  sure,  is  not 
the  mandate  which  hon.  members  bear  from 
their  respective  parliaments  ;  it  is  not  the 
mandate  which  any  one  of  our  parliaments 
has  given  us.  We  are  told  in  that  man- 
date— reading  behind  the  words  in  which 
that  mandate  is  couphed — we  are  told  that 
the  kind  of  federation  which  Australia  will 
tolerate,  the  kind  of  federation  which  I  hope 
it  may  grow  to  love,  is  that  which  does  not 
suppress  or  tend  to  minimise  the  powers 
of  the  several  states  beyond  those  matters 
which  are  expressly  taken  away  from  them. 
Then,  I  submit  that  by  so  much  as  you 
diminish  that  portion  of  the  sum  of  repre- 
sentation of  a  citizen  which  lies  in  the 
senate,  you  will  exalt  the  national  and 
diminish  the  federal  principle  j  by  so  much 
as  you  topple  over  on  the  other  side  you  are 
doing  precisely  the  converse.  Then,  what 
you  have  to  do  is  to  see  that  you  do  jus- 
tice, and  to  do  justice  in  this  matter  can 
never  be  consummated  by  bringing  about 
such  an  engrossment  of  power  into  the 
hands  of  a  national  body  as  would  result  in 
the  minimising  of  the  states  who  have  never 
given  any  such  mandate  to  their  r^resenta- 
tives.  On  that  ground  we  are  entitled  and 
bound  to  report  astrong  senate  to  our  parlia- 
ments as  a  desirable  provision  in  the  consti- 
tution. I  submit  that  if  we  take  away  from 
the  senate  the  power  of  vetoing  money 
bills,  unless  they  veto  them  altogether,  we 
shall  so  cripple  that  body,  that  we  shall 
not  be  able  to  report  to  our  parliaments 
that  which  I  believe  they  want.  It  is  all 
very  well  to  talk  about  the  struggles  that 
have  taken  place.  It  has  been  said  that 
the  whole  of  the  struggle  in  England  has 
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been  "  to  wrest  from  irresponsible  power 
the  right  to  deal  with  taxation  and  the 
revenues  of  the  country."  There  is  no  en- 
deavour to  give  to  an  irresponsible  power 
the  right  to  deal  with  taxation  and  the  re- 
venues  of  the  country.  If  there  is  anybody 
who  doubts  that  I  would  refer  him  to  the 
resolution  which  we  are  considering,  and 
which,  referring  to  the  senate,  says  : 

So  securing  to  the  body  itself  a  perpetnal  ex- 
istence combined  with  definite  reBponsibility  to 
the  electors. 

The  doctrine  of  the  denial  of  interference 
in  any  way  with  money  bills  springs  oat 
of  the  maxim  that  taxation  and  representa- 
tion shaU  go  hand  in  hand.  Where  you 
have  two  representative  bodies,  then  to  the 
extent  of  the  proportion  of  representation 
which  you  give  the  second  chamber,  yoa 
are  entitled,  having  faith  in  that  maxim 
to  give  it  the  power  of  interference  with 
money  bills.  Now  we  are  told  that  such 
a  provision  as  this  cannot  be  gnifted  on  to 
any  constitution  in  a  British  land.  I  would 
ask  the  hon.  member,  Mr.  dark,  what  he 
thinks  of  that,  because,  if  I  remember 
rightly,  there  has  been  a  power  of  amend- 
ment in  the  Constitution  of  Tasmania; 
and  although'  there  may  have  been  little 
HEEb,  as  there  are  sometimes  between  mar- 
ried prople,  still,  the  constitution  of  that 
country  on  the  whole  has  worked  weU. 
There  has  been  no  deviation  from  the  prin- 
ciple of  responsible  government,  and  it  ex- 
ists with  a  power  in  its  upper  chamber — too 
large  apower,  perhaps,  to  confer  on  an  upper 
chamber  under  the  circumstances — which 
has  not  tended  to  the  subversion  of  re- 
sponsible government,  and  which  has  cer- 
tainly not  been  any  impediment  to  the 
smooth  and  constitutional  working  of  it 
Therefore,  if  we  appeal  to  experience,  we 
have,  at  any  rate  in  this  direction,  one 
clear  experience. 

Mr.  BuBGESS  :  It  has  been  for  the 
general  good  I 

Mr.  Ftsh  :  South  Australia  also  I 
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Mr.  BARTON:  In  South  Australia 
there  is  a  degree  of  experience  in  the  same 
direction;  but  I  am  not  going  to  enter 
into  that  matter.  In  Tasmania  there  is  a 
perfectly  well-defined  experience  in  the 
same  direction,  that  is,  as  connected  with 
the  working  of  responsible  government, 
and  that  of  itself  seems  to  solve  a  great 
many  of  the  difficulties  which  hon.  gentle- 
men have  felt  when  they  have  suggested 
that  the  giving  of  powers  of  amendment 
or  veto  in  detail  to  a  second  chamber  is 
incompatible  with  the  working  of  respon- 
sible government  It  cannot  be  so.  We 
liave  proved  that  it  is  not  so  in  the  work- 
ing of  the  matter. 

Mr.  MuKBO  :  Would  the  hon.  member 
say  that  the  South  Australian  upper  house 
can  alter  the  details  of  an  appropriation 
biin 

Mr.  BARTON  :  I  was  not  saying  any- 
thing of  the  kind.  I  was  appealing  to  the 
Constitution  of  Tasmania  which  contains 
the  power  of  amendment. 

Sir  John  Brat  :  Does  the  hon.  member 
say  that  it  expressly  contains  the  power  of 
amendment) 

Mr.  BARTON  :  I  believe  that  there  is 
w>me  power  in  that  direction. 

Sir  John  Bray  :  Does  the  hon.  member 
say  that  the  constitution  expressly  vests 
the  power  of  amendment  in  the  council  in 
Tasmania? 

Mr.  BARTON :  In  Tasmania^  if  I  re- 
collect. 

Mr.  Ftsh  :  The  power  is  an  implied 
one,  but  the  practice  is  such  ! 

Mr.  BARTON :  The  point  is  not  a  very 
important  one,  because  the  question  is  as 
to  the  working  of  responsible  government 
where  the  power  of  amendment  is  exer- 
cised, and  if  the  upper  chamber  in  Tas- 
mania has  been  in  the  habit  of  exercising 
the  power  of  amendment — sometimes  the 
upper  house  have  done  it  even  here,  and 
have  survived,  notwithstanding  all  they 


have  heard  by  way  of  withering  denuncia- 
tion of  themselves 

Colonel  Smith  :  That  is  the  worst  of  it 
— they  do  survive ! 

Mr.  BARTON :  That  is  a  matter  of 
opinion.  I  always  notice  that  the  time  of 
practical  politicians  generally  comes  when 
they  have  done  representing  such  places  as 
Ballarat,  and  take  a  seat  in  the  nominee 
or  upper  chamber;  and  we  always  find 
that  on  those  occasions  there  is  a  singular 
silence  on  subjects  of  this  kind. 

Colonel  Smith  :  We  have  no  nominee 
chamber  there.     It  is  elective  ! 

Mr.  BARTON  :  I  know  it  is,  and  I  re- 
collect  that  a  very  popular  leader,  under 
whom  my  hon.  friend  served,  has  found 
occasion  of  late  years  to  sigh  for  a  nominee 
chamber  in  the  interest  of  democracy. 

Mr.  MuNRO  :  I  would  not  allow  him  \ 

Mr.  BARTON :  I  know  that  my  hon. 
friend,  Mr.  Munro,  would  not  allow  him 
if  he  could  help  it.  My  hon.  friend,  Mr. 
Munro,  when  we  were  yesterday  discuss- 
ing, and  he  was  saying  something  on  the 
subject  of  those  powers,  said,  "  We  have 
the  representatives  of  the  larger  colonies 
joining  to  insist  on  this."  Some  one  made 
an  interjection  with  reference  to  the  dele- 
gates of  New  South  Wales,  and  his  answer 
was,  "Those  others  are  members  of  the 
Legislative  Council." 

Mr.  Munro  :  In  Victoria ! 

Mr.  BARTON  :  I  thought  with  regard 
to  New  South  Wales  too. 

Mr.  Munro  :  I  said  nothing  about  New 
South  Wales ! 

Mr.  BARTON:  It  does  not  matter 
whether  it  applies  to  New  South  Wales  or 
to  Victoria.  But  I  should  like  to  know 
whether  my  hon.  friend,  Mr.  Munro,  ia 
under  the  impression  that  the  argument  of 
a  member  of  this  Convention,  duly  sent 
here  under  powers  which  he  recognises,  is 
weakened  by  the  fact  that  he  belongs  to 
either  a  nominee  or  an  elective  upper 
house.     If  he  thinks  that  the  argument 
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is  weakened,  and  tliinks  less  of  it  for  that 
reason,  I  ask  whether  he  imputes  a  motive 
to  those  who  belong  to  nominee  chambers  ] 

Mr.  MuNKO  :  I  was  not  talking  of  nom- 
inee chambers  at  all ! 

Mr.  BARTON :  I  will  say  with  regard 
to  elective  chambers.  Has  the  lion,  member 
found  that  the  advocacy  of  the  principle  of 
representation  of  the  states  in  fair  strength 
in  the  federal  senate  is  confined  to  members 
of  the  elective  house  in  Victoria  ?  Has  he 
found  that  in  his  reading,  or  that  the  large 
body  of  authorities  who  have  dealt  ably 
with  this  question,  and  whom  one  cannot 
read  too  closely,  are  strongly  in  favour  of 
the  granting  of  such  powers  to  second 
chambers  where  the  federal  principle  pre- 
vails, and  have  added  their  own  meed  of 
admiration  of  the  ability,  the  vigour,  and 
the  touch  kept  with  the  people  on  the  part 
of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States.  Witli- 
out  tiilking  of  making  any  mere  transcript, 
let  us  look  at  this  one  {act — that,  with  a 
people  perhaps  the  most  democratic  in  the 
world,  we  find  that  their  veneration  and 
respect  for  that  chamber,  their  confidence 
in  it,  is  not  only  as  great  as  it  is  for  what 
is  called  the  popular  chamber,  but  is 
even  greater.  That  is  a  sufficient  answer 
by  itself  to  any  argument  based  on  the 
mere  question  of  the  support  of  a  certain 
conviction  by  a  member  of  an  elective 
upper  house.  But,  going  back  from  that, 
I  come  now  to  what  was  said  by  my  hon. 
friend.  Colonel  Smith.  My  hon.  friend 
expressed  a  great  deal  of  dread  as  to  what 
would  happen  if  the  smaller  colonies  were 
intrusted  through  their  representatives  in 
the  senate  with  the  powers  here  claimed ; 
and  he  pointed  out  that,  with  respect  to 
other  matters,  he  was  in  accord  with  the 
resolution,  which  offered  them  equal  re- 
presentation on  the  senate  ;  but  he  wished 
to  confine  their  powers  with  regard  to 
money  bills.  Well,  if  he  has  confidence 
in  their  patriotism  in  this  regard,  and  if 
'he  admits  that  under  the  resolution  to 
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which  he  has  assented,  or  a  portion  of 
which,  at  any  rate,  may  be  said  to  have 
passed  its  second  reading,  they  are  to  he 
representative  bodies — representative  of 
the  states  which  send  them  there — why 
should  he  for  a  moment  decline  to  place  in 
their  hands  with  regard  to  money  legisla- 
tion some  modicum  of  the  power  which 
he  would  give  them  with  regard  to  general 
legislation  ? 

Colonel  Smith  :  A,  modicum,  but  not 
the  whole ! 

Mr.  BARTON :  The  hon.  member  is 
willing  to  give  them  that  which  is  practi- 
cally of  no  effect.  I  may  as  well  point 
out  now  what  is  so  frequently  the  result. 
I  am  not  going  to  argue  from  what  I  am 
about  to  say  that  upper  houses  elsewhere 
should  have  these  powers  of  amending  or 
vetoing  in  detail  money  bills,  because  that 
is  beside  the  present  question.  But  we 
have  found  that  where  that  power  is 
denied  the  friction  is  greater  than  where 
the  power  is  granted,  and  the  necessity 
of  the  case  points  out  why  the  fric- 
tion is  greater — because,  where  the  power 
is  denied,  the  immense  probability  in  a 
large  class  of  cases  of  money  bills  is  that, 
where  there  is  a  matter  of  principle  in- 
volved, affecting  rights  which  they  think 
should  be  conserved — this  is  a  very  im- 
portant matter  when  you  come  to  con- 
sider it  with  regard  to  a  federal  senate— 
the  result  of  confining  the  power  of  veto 
to  veto  671  bloc  is  this  :  either  a  good  mea- 
sure of  public  policy  is  lost,  because  with- 
out rejecting  it  the  second  chamber  cannot 
preserve  the  rights  which  it  has  in  its 
keeping,  or  the  measure  of  public  policy 
is  passed  for  the  sake  of  its  policy  ;  and  in 
passing  it,  the  right  or  principle  which 
should  be  conserved  for  the  public  safety 
is  utterly  sacrificed.  That  result  cannot 
be  good,  for  in  seeking  federation  there 
would  be  sacrifice  either  of  the  public 
policy  of  the  nation  or  of  the  interest  of 
the  state,  and  if  there  is  a  way  out  of 
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the  difficulty  by  which  that  sacrifice  need 
not  occur,  why  should  we  not  adopt  it?  I 
do  not  say  any  more  than  the  hon.  mem- 
ber, Sir  John  Bray,  says,  that  this  power 
of  veto  should  be  final  and  conclusive. 
Let  us  set  our  ingenuity  to  work  ;  let  us 
appoint  a  committee  on  thatsubject,  if  need 
be,  to  find  out  some  means  of  accommoda- 
ting this  conflict.  But  do  not  let  us  talk 
ubout  packing  our  portmanteaux  the  first 
difficulty  we  see.  When  people  see  lions  in 
the  path  the  best  thing  for  them  is  to  drop 
their  portmanteaux  and  not  to  pack  them. 
Colonel  Smith  :  The  hon.  member  can- 
not get  over  the  carpet  bag  ! 

Mr.   BARTON:  I   cannot.      Wlien   I 
have  heard  my  genial  friend,  Colonel  Smith, 
Fpeak   of    his   enjoyment  of  his  stay  in 
Sydney  the  idea  of  his  taking  flight  in  that 
way  causes  me  more  astonishment  than  I  am 
prepared  to  express.     There  is  one  thing  I 
should  like  to  instanceasthrowingconsider- 
ablelight  upon  this  question.  Supposing  that 
Bome  of  the  threats  we  have  heard  were  ful- 
filled.    Supposing,  for  instance,  that  a  jot 
too  much  power  in  the  estimation  of  my 
hon.  friend,  Mr.  Muuro,  and  his  colleagues, 
were  conferred  on  the  federal  senate — that 
jot  which  was  a  little  bit  too  much  for 
them — and  that  this  exodus  did  take  place, 
and  we  were  unable  to  form  this  federation 
from  the  want  of  our  hon.  friends.     What 
would  be  the  result  of  that  1     It  cannot  be 
supposed  that  these  colonies  would  keep 
apart  always.     I  am  not  going  to  threaten 
my  hon.  friend,  Mr.  Munro,  as  a  certain 
other   colony  was   threatened   yesterday, 
with  the  formation  of  another  and  an  out- 
side federation.     But  I  am  going  to  sup- 
pose this  case  :  that  thinking  better  of  the 
policy  of  entire  isolation  some  five  or  six 
years  hence — I  hope,  of  course,  he  will  still 
fje  in  oflSce,  and  that  there  will  be  a  coali- 
tion ministry  including  my  other  two  hon. 
friends — Victoria  has  always   been  sup- 
posed to  be   the   colony  most   eager  for 
itderation ;  and  supposing  that  it  became 
2  D 


again  ready  for  federation  with  New  South 
Wales,   after   the    sudden   death   of    the 
principle  in  its  heart,  after  the  space  of 
^^Q  years,  what  would  happen  then?     By 
that  time,  at  the  present  rate  of  increase 
in  the  population  of  the  respective  colo- 
nies, the  population  of  Victoria  would  be 
1,250,000,  and  that  of  New  South  Wales, 
as  nearly  as  possible,  would  be  1,500,000. 
A  popular  assembly,  formed  at  the  ratio 
of  one  member  to  every  25,000  persons, 
would  give  sixty  representatives  to  New 
South  Wales  and  fifty  representatives  to 
Victoria.   Now,  supposing  the  two  colonies 
came  to  terms,  and  had  a  little  convention 
of  their  own,  just  as  we  are  holding  our 
Convention  to-day,  but  on  a  much  smaller 
scale.     We  should  then  have  the  question 
of  the  powers  of  the  senate  taken  into 
consideration.      It  would,  of  course,   be 
conceded  by  New  South  Wales,  as  it  is 
conceded  to-day,  that  the  representation 
in  the  senate  should  be  equal ;  but  if  my 
hon.  friend.  Sir  Henry  Parkes — supposing 
him  then  still  to  be  leading  the  cause  of 
federation,  as  we  all  trust  he  may  be  if  it 
is  not  accomplished  in  the  meantime — 
said,  as  he  would  say  to-day,  **  Your  senate 
may  have  the  power  of  rejection.     The 
senate   in   which   we  are  equally   repre- 
sented may  have  the  power  of  rejection  ; 
the  house    of  representatives  shall  have 
the  sole  power  of  origination,  and  there 
shall  be  no  power  of  amendment,"  what 
would  be  the  retort  of  Victoria  ?     "  Your 
sixty  representatives  in  the  lower  chamber 
would  swamp  our  fifty,  and  where  should 
we  be?"      I  imagine,  whether  my  hon. 
friend  remained  in  office  until  then  or  not, 
we  should  have  a  very  prompt  recognition 
— not  only  a  recognition,  but  a  very  prompt 
and  'sturdy  assertion — of  the  principle  of 
state  rights  as  far  as  it  is  involved  in 
giving  the  power  of  veto  in  detail. 

Mr.  Munro  :  Not  a  bit  of  it! 

Mr.  BARTON  :  My  hon.  friend  thinks 
not.     Let  him  wait  until  he  comes  to  that 
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position,  if  lio  ever  does.  I  would  suggest 
to  liim  that  instoud  of  raisiug  that  diffi- 
cult v,  be  should  accept  a  reasonable  solu- 
tion of  this  question.  Let  us  appoint  a 
select  committee 

Mr.  MuNRO  :  Let  us  have  it ! 

Mr.  BAKTON  :  Let  us  inquire  calmly 
into  the  matter,  and  let  us  have  no  moi^ 
talk  of  ditching  the  express  in  a  hurry. 

Mr.  MuxRO  :  No  one  talked  about  that 
but  the  hon.  member  and  the  colonel ! 

Mr.  BAKTON  :  1  have  not  the  least 
doubt  that  the  colonel  is  a  remarkably 
faithful  representative  of  his  colleagues. 
I  therefore  submit,  taking  this  matter  as 
a  whole,  that  while  reasonable  compromise 
should  be  acceded  to,  there  should  still  be 
preserved  that  in  one  of  these  chambers 
which  will  represent  the  federal  principle 
some  power  of  dealing  with  money  bills  to 
such  an  extent  as  will  arrest  the  course  of 
legislation,  if  need  be,  in  favour  of  state 
interests,  and  in  the  course  of  arresting  it 
will  not  cause  the  friction,  the  irritation, 
and  the  jealousy  which  will  result  from  the 
losing  of  large  measures  of  policy  for  the 
sake  of  an  amendment  1  do  not  throw 
this  out  as  a  suggestion  ;  but  suppose  that 
the  power  of  veto  in  detail  were  not  exer- 
cisable after  the  specific  matter  on  which 
it  was  exercised  once  had  been  made  the 
subject  of  a  general  election,  so  that  after 
the  ascertainment  of  the  popular  will  a 
bill  were  sent  up  again  involving  the 
same  matter.  I  do  not  suggest  it  as  the 
best  way  of  settling  the  difEculty,  but 
it  is  one  suggestion  which  no  doubt  will 
present  itself  to  a  committee.  Suppose 
it  to  be  accompanied  also  by  some  provi- 
sion of  this  kind  :  That  lest  the  non-inter- 
vention of  a  general  election  should  cause 
continued  friction  there  should  be  no 
veto  in  detail  for  a  greater  number  of 
times  than  twice.  I  do  not  say  that  would 
settle  the  question.  I  do  not  say  that,  on 
thinking  it  out,  it  is  a  proposition  to  which 
1  should  be  ready  to  accede.  I  say  it  is  one 
\Mr,  Barton, 


of  a  number  of  prc^xwitioas  which  mig;ht 
well  engage  the  attention  of  the  Commit- 
tee, and  that,  therefore,  we  ought  net  to 
be  keeping  our  backs  too  stiff  up(m  this 
matter.  Sir,  we  ought  to  entertain  n 
reasonable  probability,  when  we  are  tak- 
ing this  matter  a  step  farther,  which  we 
may  well  very  soon  do,  that  a  compronu^e 
will  be  effected  which  will  enable  us  to 
deal  with  other  lions  in  the  path,  and  will 
not  force  us  to  go  back  to  those  who  have 
sent  us  here  to  tell  them  that  we  have 
falsified  their  ho[)es  and  met  writh  a  failure 
disastrous  in  itself,  and  all  the  more 
ignominious  because  it  arose  from  mere 
irritation  and  jealousy. 

Mr.  WRTXON  :  I  think  the  Conven- 
tion is  very  much  indebted   to  the  lion, 
and  learned  member,  Mr.  Barton,  for  Lis 
temperate  and  able  speech,  and  I  shali  cer- 
tainly endeavour  to  emulate  him  in  his 
temper.      I   thoroughly  agree  with  him 
that  we  should  all  be  covered  with  dis- 
credit if  we  were  to  go  back  to  our  differ- 
ent parliaments  without  arriving  at  a  solu- 
tion of  the  difficulty  which  is  now  pre- 
sented to  us.     I  think  I  can  assure  the 
hon.    and   learned   member  that  he  has 
taken  somewhat  too  seriously  the  allusions 
that  were  made,  if  they  were  made,  to 
portmanteaux.     I  am  not  aware  that  they 
were  seriously  made  on  one  side ;  hut  if 
they  were  seriously  made  on  one  side,  I 
certainly  have  some  little  recollection  of  a 
similar  reference  on  the  other  side,  and 
that   some   hon.  members  on  both  side; 
seemed  to  say  that  unless  their  particu- 
lar  views  were   secured  they   would  Ix' 
likely  to   depart.      If    it   was    seriously 
said,  all  we  can  say  is :  "Brothers,  ire  havo 
both  been  in  the  wrong."     I  think  we  art- 
all  agreed  that  we  must  come  to  some  solu- 
tion of  the  question.     The  anxiety  ^1"^'- 
has  been  shown  by  my  hon.  colleagues  from 
Victoria  on  the  question  of  finance  an- 1 
state  rights,  I  hope  the  Convention  wi^ 
excuse  when  it  bears  in  mind  the  fact  tha* 
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while  we  represent  tke  states  or  the  colo- 
nies of  Australia,  we  do  not  in  this  Coa< 
vention  real  Ij  represent  the  peoplea  The 
smallest  province  in  Australia  sends  to 
this  Convention  precisely  the  same  nam- 
her  of  representatives  as  does  the  largest, 
and,  therefore^  if  we  think  we  notice,  or  if 
we  fear  we  see  any  tendency  to  ignore  the 
Tiews  of  great  masses  of  men,  we  must  be 
excused  when  it  is  remembered  thafc  those 
great  masses  of  men  are  not  adequately 
represented  here.  I  am  sure  that  will 
not  in  the^Jeast  detract  from  the  fairness 
and  c<Misideratlon  which  every  hon.  mem- 
ber will  give  to  the  problems  submitted  to 
the  Convention.  But  we  are  now  sitting 
like  the  senate  of  the  future  constitution, 
as  opposed  to  the  house  of  representatives. 
A  very  different  tone  and  a  very  difierent 
complexion  of  the  diflSicul  ties  presented  to  us 
would  prevail  here,  I  imagine,  if  we  had  here 
100  representatives  representing  all  the 
peoples.  Therefore,  our  anxiety  is  that  we 
are  here,  as  it  were,  merely  representing  the 
states.  We  should  not  run  away  too  much 
with  the  one  view  and  ignore  the  other,  be- 
cause we  must  bear  in  mind  that  we  can- 
not carry  this  thing,  as  we  are  resolved,  I 
trust,  to  do,  unless  we  have  behind  ns  the 
support  of  the  masses  of  the  people.  No 
support  of  large  territories  will  do  it.  We 
must  be  supported  by  the  masses  of  the 
people  in  this  country.  If  we  display  any 
heat  at  all  it  is  becauae  we  are  anxious 
that  we  should  not  now  come  to  a  conclu- 
sion or  settlement  which  afterwards  would 
not  be  approved  by  the  public  generally, 
and  which,  therefore,  would  not  be  carried 
through.  Now  I  thoroughly  agree  with  the 
hon.  member,  Mr.  Barton,  that  we  must  settle 
this  qaestion,  and  I  think  he  left  open  a 
very  important  avenue  for  settlement 
when  he  made  this  concession — which  I 
must  beg  leave  to  say  all  the  advocates  on 
that  side  have  not  made — that  he  admitted 
that  the  final  power  in  all  matters  must 
rest  with  the  house  of  representatives.    I 


think  if  that  position  be  taken,  if  it  be 
accepted,  there  can  be  but  little  difficulty 
in  our  being  able  to  work  out  a  solntioM. 
Because  that  is  all  that  we  say.  We  do 
not  claim  that  the  house  of  representatives 
should  be  able  at  once,  and  in  a  hurried 
way  to  enforce  its  view  even  in  the  case 
of  money  bills  ;  but  all  we  say  is  that  the 
ultimate  decision  upon  all  bills — money 
bills  of  course  included — must  rest  with 
the  representative  house ;  and  in  so  say- 
ing I  claim  the  opinion  expressed  by  the 
hon.  member,  Mr.  Barton,  as  bearing  out 
tliat  view.  Now,  the  difficulty  into  which 
we  are  led,  with  regard  to  the  claims  of 
the  senate  to  amend  money  bills,  arises 
from  the  fact  that  we  do  not  sufficiently 
recognise  the  difference  between  money 
bills  and  general  legislation.  You  will 
observe  that  it  is  agreed  on  all  sides  that 
we  are  not  about  to  adopt  the  American 
Constitution.  That  is  not  proposed.  If 
it  were  proposed,  one  result,  of  course, 
would  be  that  the  government  of  the  day 
would  be  elected  directly  by  the  masses  of 
the  people,  and  in  such  a  case  you  may  do 
as  you  like  with  legislation  between  the 
two  housea  In  such  a  case  you  will  ob- 
serve that  the  states,  for  whose  rights  many 
of  us  are  now  so  anxious,  would  have  com- 
paratively little  to  say  in  the  election  of  the 
government,  because  they  would  be  elected 
by  the  masses  of  the  people.  If  you  do  not 
propose  to  adopt  that  form  of  government, 
you  propose  to  keep  to  the  English  foim 
— the  system  of  responsible  government, 
and  when  you  talk  of  giving  an  equal 
power  to  the  upper  house  with  regard 
to  money  and  other  bills  we  think  you  do 
not  recognise  the  difference  between  finan- 
cial and  general  legislation.  It  has  in  fact 
been  denied  by  an  eminent  authority  that 
finance  is  legislation  at  all,  because  it  is 
concerned  with  the  carrying  on  of  every-day 
government.  It  cannot  wait  j  the  govern- 
ment must  go  on.  Money  must  bo  found, 
and  the  body  that  really  controls  finance 
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unquestionably  controls  the  government 
Our  difficulty  is  that  if  you  give  up  to  your 
upper  house  under  this  English  system  the 
right  not  merely  to  reject  any  money  bill 
— a  right  to  be  exercised  in  some  great 
emergency — but  also  the  right  to  eliminate 
items,  you  are  giving  them  a  right  that  will 
be  inconsistent  with  the  carrying  on  of  the 
system ;  because,  by  so  doing,  you  would 
make  the  upper  house  really  masters  of 
the  government.  I  put  it  to  any  hon. 
gentlemen  who  have  held  office  in  their 
own  colonies  whether  they  would  be  willing 
to  carry  on  government  with  a  similar 
right,  on  the  part  of  their  upper  houses,  a 
right  you  will  observe,  specially  given  by 
the  proposed  bill  to  your  senate  for  the 
X^urpose  of  vindicating  the  rights  of  the 
states  ?  It  would  be  not  merely  the  right, 
but  the  duty  of  the  senate,  to  exercise 
their  power  of  revising  the  appropriation 
act,  or  any  money  bill,  in  every  case  in 
which  they  thought  the  interests  of  any 
state  were  concerned.  I  ask  hon.  gentle- 
men who  have  carried  on  government  in 
their  provinces,  whether  they  would  be 
willing  to  carry  on  the  English  system  of 
government  with  the  same  powers  in  re- 
gard to  money  bills  on  the  part  of  the 
lower  and  the  upper  houses. 

Mr.  Gordon  :  There  is  no  analogy  ! 

Mr.  WRIXON  :  There  is  an  analogy  if 
you  attempt  to  work  the  English  form  of 
government ;  because  what  I  say  is  this : 
that  if  you  attempt  to  carry  on  that  form 
of  government,  it  will  be  impossible  to  re- 
tain this  power  on  the  part  of  the  senate. 
In  the  proposed  dominion  act  you  would  go 
out  of  your  way  to  give  special  power  to  the 
senate  to  eliminate  any  item  from  a  money 
bill — say  it  was  a  customs  bill — to  which 
it  objected.  I  ask  whether  you  could  carry 
on  government  satisfactorily  upon  such  a 
footing?  Would  not  the  house  having 
that  power  really  control  the  govern- 
ment ?  Remember,  it  is  to  have  the 
power  of  finally  saying  what  shall  be  done 
[Mr.  Wrixon, 


as  to  this  and  that  item — items  all  oE 
which  may  be  necessary  for  the  carryiL^ 
on  of  every-day  government ;  and  I  aslt 
again — could  government  be  carried  ca 
satisfactorily  by  a  body  of  men  responsib3« 
to  the  lower  house,  and  yet  liable  *.c 
have  their  financial  measures  dealt  witii 
in  such  a  ivay  by  the  upper  house  1  Tb* 
scheme  would  not  work.  We  heard  jui: 
now  about  Tasmania  and  South  AustralL 
All  I  can  say  is  that  I  am  not  aware  th:; 
any  such  right  as  this  has  been  exerddeii, 
and  it  undoubtedly  will  be  exercised  if  i; 
be  given  in  this  instance.  If  you  give  to 
the  senate  under  your  new  constitution  the 
power  and  right  to  protect  the  states,  as  it  is 
suggested,  it  will  unquestionably  be  exer- 
cised frequently  and  freely,  and  I  do  rot 
say  that  it  ought  not  to  be  so  exerciseJ,  it 
given.  I  am  not  aware,  I  repeat,  that  such  a 
power  has  been  exercised  in  South  Australia 
or  Tasmania ;  but  even  if  it  has,  I  doult 
whether  although  it  may  be  exercised  in 
smaller  communities,  it  would  be  followeil 
in  the  case  of  the  big  government  and 
community  formed  under  our  new  consti- 
tutions. Therefore,  I  think  we  ought  to 
be  slow  to  seek  to  grant  final  powers  of 
this  kind  to  the  senate.  Here,  I  find  mj- 
self  coming  very  near  to  the  hon.  member, 
Mr.  Barton,  because  if  he  admits  that  this 
power  of  checking  on  the  part  of  the 
senate  whether  it  be  by  eliminating  or 
amending — however  you  like  to  put  it — 
if  he  admits  that  that  power  is  to  be  exer- 
cised only  temporarily,  and  that  final  power 
is  to  rest  with  the  house  of  representatives 
— if  he  admits  that,  it  is  only  a  matter  of 
detail  as  to  how  we  shall  work  the  matter 
out,  because  we  do  not  claim  for  the  house  of 
representatives  power  to  pass  anything  it 
likes  at  once  and  without  demur  or  hesita* 
tion.  What  we  want  is  some  assurance 
that  the  final  power  of  control  with  regard 
to  finance  shall  not  be  vested  in  a  house 
which  certainly  would  not  represent  the 
people  of  the  community,  for  however  you 
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may  put  itj  however  you  may  desire  to 
preserve  state  rights,  you  must  recollect 
that  state  rights  can  only  be  the  rights  of 
the  people  living  in  the  state.  When  you 
have  Queensland  and  Western  Australia 
— as  you  will  probably  have  them — cut 
up  into  smaller  states,  you  will  have  a 
large  number  of  small  states  represented 
in  the  senate,  but  their  representatives 
will,  at  the  same  time,  represent  a  very 
small  proportion  of  people  indeed.  There- 
fore, if  you  are  willing  to  give  them  this 
control  over  finance,  which  is  the  engine 
of  government,  you  will  be  handing  over 
the  control  from  a  large  majority  of  the 
people  to  a  very  small  minority.  Now, 
I  will  not  go  into  the  question  of  whether 
the  suggestion  thrown  out  by  the  hon. 
member,  Mr.  Barton,  would  be  the  best  to 
adopt.  I  think  it  is  a  very  valuable  sug- 
gestion. I  may  say  that,  in  consultation 
with  some  of  my  friends  from  Victoria, 
the  idea  had  occurred  to  us,  although  I 
think  there  is  not  merely  that  way,  but 
many  other  ways  which  I  need  not  now 
particularise,  in  which  we  can  come  to  a 
solution,  if  we  would  only  accept  the 
platform  of  the  hon.  member,  Mr.  Barton, 
that  finality  must  rest  with  the  house  of 
representatives.  If  we  accept  that  plat- 
form, I  think  the  machinery  can  be  easily 
worked  out,  for  we  never  contended  for  any- 
thing more  than  that  the  house  of  repre- 
sentatives should  have  its  way  as  to  these 
matters  after  a  decent  and  reasonable  in- 
terval. With  regard  to  the  ordinary  ap- 
propriation bill  required  for  every  year's 
service,  that  of  course  does  not  admit  of 
delay.  I  will  not  detain  the  Convention, 
but  I  ask  hon.  gentlemen,  who*wish  for 
state  rights,  and  who  are  anxious  to  see 
them  carried  out,  not  to  insist  too  far 
or  too  strongly  upon  views  such  as  some 
of  their  advocates  have  put]  forward. 
You  ought  to  take  either  one  course  or 
the  other.  If  you  are  not  satisfied  with 
the  English  system  of  responsible  govern- 


ment and  boldly  profess  to  adopt  the 
American  system,  then  I  can  understand 
the  position — and  I  think  there  is  a  great 
deal  to  be  said  for  that ;  but  if  you  do  not 
propose  to  do  that,  I  submit  it  is  a  mistake 
to  seek  to  get  greater  control  for  the  states 
by  giving  them  power  to  interfere  irrevoc- 
ably and  perpetually  with  the  finances  of 
the  day.  I  would  venture  to  repeat  the 
suggestion  I  made  before,  that  you  ought 
to  look  for  strength  for  the  small  states — 
and  I  would  not  wish  to  see  them  over- 
borne by  the  larger  states — but  there  are 
directions  in  which  you  can  get  greater 
weight  and  authority  for  the  states  than 
by  following  the  American  model,  which 
would  not  suit  and  would  not  work  with 
our  constitution.  For  example,  I  would 
be  quite  with  you  in  giving  the  smaller 
states  a  larger  proportion  of  representa- 
tion in  the  lower  house — of  course,  up  to 
a  certain  limit.  With  a  large  number  of 
smaller  states,  having  a  considerable  repre- 
sentation, you  would  soon  have  constituted 
in  the  lower  house  an  important  party 
which  no  government  could  afibrd  to  disre- 
gard ;  because  the  position  in  the  dominion 
parliament  would  be  that  of  a  government 
seated  on  the  ministerial  benches,  anxious  to 
retain  oflSce,  anxious  to  carry  on  success- 
fully, and  how^  could  they  do  that  except  by 
acting  justly  to  the  people  of  the  whole  do- 
minion 1  There  would  be  an  important  party 
representing  the  smaller  states — though,  of 
course,  not  so  large  as  that  representing 
the  larger  states — and  the  idea  that  the 
two  larger  states  would  be  united  together 
against  the  smaller  states  is  evidently 
erroneous,  because  the  two  larger  states 
would  have  their  rivalries  between  them- 
selves which  would  prevent  them  from 
uniting  and  harassing  the  others.  I,  for 
one,  though  I  have  heard  many  disapprove 
of  the  idea,  should  not  be  sorry  to  see  some 
proposal  adopted  to  the  effect  that  not 
more  than  a  certain  number  of  ministers 
should  be  chosen  from  the  larger  states, 
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BO  as  if  possible  to  secure  in  the  ministry 
t^  presence  of  representatives  of  the 
smaller  states.  Bat  if  we  are  going  to 
retain  the  responsible  system  of  govem- 
ZDent,  I  would  urge  hon.  members  not  to 
insist  upon  this  power  of  finance  which 
has  been  claimed  by  some  delegates,  though 
not  by  the  hon.  member,  Mr.  Barton.  I 
would  ask  them  not  to  insist  upon  that, 
but  to  join  in  meeting  us  in  a  compromise 
of  this  difficulty  which  will  do  what  Mr. 
Barton  has  said  he  i&  willing  to  do — Cleave 
the  ultimate  power  in  the  hands  of  the 
house  of  representatives. 

Sir  GEORGE  GREY :  I  listened  wil^ 
very  great  pleasure  indeed  to  the  speech 
made  by  the  hon.  member,  Mr.  Barton, 
but  on  some  points  I  thought  he  was 
hardly  sufficiently  diffuse.  He  pointed 
out  to  us  very  strongly  that  it  would  be 
unjustifiable  under  any  circumstances  to 
45ay  that  any  members  should  leave  this 
Convention  in  a  state  of  hopelessness  of 
achieving  anything.  But  he  admitted  (me 
point.  He  himself  raised  a  question  the 
other  night  which  made  it  very  doubtful 
whether  members  would  not  be  justified 
under  certain  circumstances  in  withdiaw- 
ing.  I  understand  from  him  that  it  is,  in 
his  (pinion,  extremely  doubtful  if  we  have 
any  power  to  provide  a  federal  constitution 
for  the  states.  We  were  distinctly  told 
that  we  were  to  provide  a  federal  consti- 
tution generally,  and  in  addition  to  that 
we  are  told  by  our  own  resolutions  that 
we  are  to  provide  a  federal  parliament — 
to  really  constitute  a  separate  federal  legis- 
lature— and  that  there  our  powers  end,  and 
that  in  point  of  fact  the  various  states  are 
to  be  left  under  their  present  constitu- 
tions to  achieve  such  fonn  of  government 
as  those  constitutions  will  permit  them  to 
attain.  That  is  nothing  more  or  less  than 
to  say  that  we  are  forbidden  to  give  to 
Australasia  at  large  a  federal  constitution 
suited  to  the  states  and  to  the  federal  go- 
vernment. If  we  have  no  power  to  give 
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such  a  constitution  to  the  states,  I  say  ^ 
have  been  deprived  of  tbe  most  essentinl 
power  of  al],  for  it  must  be  admitted,  I 
think,  that  the  majority  of  the  states,  at 
least  at  the  present  moment^  are  under 
constitutions   which  are  not   of  sudi  a 
liberal  character  that  their  pe<^le  have  a 
fair  hope  of  achieving  such  a  constitation 
as  is  their  right,  unless  we  in  this  Con- 
vention have  the  power  ef  recommending 
— ^because  that  is  our  s<^  power — yrhax 
the    federal    constitution    of    the  states 
should  be ;  and  to  say  tliai  we  are  not  to 
be  permitted  to  reoommend  such  a  thiag 
as  that  is  to  say  virtually  that  we  ought 
not  to  sit  here,  and  liiat  we  have  no  power 
at  all,  for  I  am  sure  that  no  one  but  an 
enemy  to  what  I  should  call  human  free- 
dom, such  as  the  world  sighs  for  at  the 
present   day — no  person   but  an  enemy 
to  that  freedom  would  contend  that  we 
ought  to  insist  upon  setting  up  a  federal 
constitation  of  a  kind  which  excludes  the 
consideration  of  the  states.     I  think  that 
the  great  error  we  are  making  throughout 
is  this :  that  we  have  not  sufficient  confi- 
dence in  one  another,  and  in  the  work 
to  which  we  are  called.     If  we  have  confi- 
dence in  one  another,  then,  I  say  that  we 
should  not  fetter  the  coming  legislature  by 
any  conditions  that  we  can  possibly  avoid; 
we  should  simply  give  them  an  entirely 
free  constitution,  freer,  perhi^>8,  than  has 
ever  before  been  given,  and  then  leave 
them  to  work  out  the  details  of  the  con- 
stitution under  which  they  find  they  can 
properly  fulfil  their  duties.     Can  any  one 
believe  that  in  the  present  state  of  the 
world,  when  one  of  the  greatest  move- 
ments which  has  been  in  existence  since 
the  time  of  the  reformation  is  sweepii^  in 
waves  over  every  country — can  they  be- 
lieve that  a  time  has  not  arrived  in  whieh 
men  should  arise  to  lead  that  movement 
forward,   to  make  it  beneficial  to  man- 
kind, and  not  to  incur  the  least  risk  of 
letting    contests,   feuds,   and  wars   arise 
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from  the  movement  which  is  in  existence  ? 
It  is  in  our  power  now  to  give  an  ex- 
ample as  to  what  should  be  done  in  this 
respect.  It  is  in  our  power  by  having 
confidence  in  ourselves,  in  our  ability  to 
achieve  a  work  of  this  kind,  to  do  that 
which  may  really  benefit  the  whole  human 
race  ;  and  I  would  remind  hou.  gentlemen 
of  this,  that  it  has  been  invariably  found, 
in  times  of  great  movements  of  the  public 
mind,  such  as  I  speak  of,  that  there  do 
arise  men,  and  I  believe  such  men  sit  here, 
who  are  capable  of  guiding  and  directing 
a  movement  of  the  kind.  A  nobility  seems 
to  be  given  to  human  nature,  a  greatness 
to  human  thought,  a  persistency  to  human 
labour,  which  breeds  up  and  brings  out 
men  fitted  to  meet  great  waves  of  move- 
ment c^  the  kind  which  are  now  going  on 
in  the  world.  If  we  attempt  to  fetter  the 
federal  parliament  which  we  are  creating, 
by  depriving  them  of  any  powers  what- 
ever, -we  shall  be  dealing  unjustly  with 
them,  and  we  shall  be  dealing  unjustly 
with  ourselves,  for  we  shall  not  be  fulfill- 
ix^  those  great  duties  to  which  we  have 
been  called.  I  say,  let  us  not  attempt 
in  any  way  to  define  their  powers  where 
we  can  avoid  doing  so.  Let  us  not  at- 
tempt to  impose  any  fetters  upon  them 
where  we  can  possibly  avoid  doing  so. 
Let  us  with  generosity  trust  that  in  this 
new  federal  parliament  which  we  wish  to 
call  into  existence  there  will  be  found 
those  natural  leaders  of  men  whom  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  time  will  undoubtedly 
call  forth.  I,  therefore,  certainly  shall,  as 
far  as  my  vote  depend^,  give  it  in  favour 
of  giving  to  the  senate  all  powers  which 
are  proposed  to  be  given  to  them  now, 
not  to  limit  them  in  any  respect  what- 
ever, and  to  believe  that  amongst  that 
senate  will  be  found  men  of  sufficient 
nobility  and  greatness  of  character  to  use 
their  powers  solely  for  the  public  good ; 
that  they,  benefited  by  the  examples  given 
by  quarrels  between  the  two  branches  of 


the  legislature  in  some  of  our  colonies  and 
in  other  places  will  avoid  quarrels  of  this 
kind  ;  that  they  will  feci  a  new  epoch  has 
arisen  ;  that  new  laws  are  required ;  that 
new  customs  should  prevail ;  that  they  do 
not  wish  to  follow  the  English  system  j 
that  they  do  not  wish  to  follow  the 
American  system ;  but  that  they  wish  to 
create  an  Australasian  system  suited  to 
a  new  country,  a  new  climate,  with  a  new 
race  of  men  made  up  of  many  nations.  Such 
is  the  case  with  the  inhabitants  of  this  coun- 
try who  have  obeyed  laws  of  a  new  nature 
and  new  kind,  and  who  have  given  ex- 
amples to  the  older  nations  of  the  world. 
Let  us  give  to  the  men  who  are  to  repre- 
sent such  a  people,  called  together  in  such 
times,  every  power  that  we  possibly  can, 
and  trust  and  believe— I  am  sure  our 
trust  and  belief  will  be  justified — that  the 
coming  men  will  use  the  powers  given  to 
them  wisely,  and  we  shall  only  do  harm 
if  we  try  to  fetter  them  in  the  way  I  have 
heard  proposed  by  many.  T,  therefore, 
shall  vote  for  those  who  will  give  all  powers 
to  the  coming  federated  [parliament,  and 
who  will  do  their  utmost  in  no  way  to 
fetter  them  or  control  their  line  of  action. 
Mr.PLAYFORD  :  If  we  give  all  powers 
to  the  members  of  the  senate  because  we 
believe  that  they  will  act  fairly  and  do 
their  duty  to  the  state,  cannot  the  same 
argument  be  applied  to  the  house  of  repre- 
sentatives ?  Cannot  we  say  that  we  shall 
equally  trust  them,  because  they  will  be 
men  who  will  do  their  duty,  and  do  their 
best  for  the  interests  of  thisgi'eat  country? 
With  regard  to  the  amendment  now  be- 
fore us — that  of  the  hon.  member,  Sir  John 
Downer — hon.  members  have  argued  as  if  he 
intended  to  couple  responsible  government 
with  his  amend  ment.  He  proposes  that  the 
senate  should  have  powei-s  almost  equal  to 
those  of  the  house  of  representatives ;  but 
he  does  not  propose  that  these  two  houses 
shall  be  worked  by  an  executive  under 
responsible  government.     He  proposes  to 
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adopt  the  Swiss  system  in  framing  the  con- 
stitution, and,  therefore,  the  arguments 
brought  forward,  that  he  is  proposing  some- 
thing that  cannot  be  worked  under  respon- 
sible government,  falls  to  the  ground,  be- 
cause he  does  not  propose  any  such  foolish 
thing.  He  considers  that  if  we  give  two 
houses  coequal  powers,  we  must  have 
another  kind  of  government  in  place  of  the 
British  constitutional  form  of  government 
— the  responsible  form  of  government. 
The  hon.  member,  therefore,  proposes  that, 
under  the  federal  constitution,  we  shall 
have  an  executive  elected  by  both  houses, 
and  then  it  may  possibly  work.  In  my 
first  speech  on  the  resolutions  as  a  whole  I 
pointed  out  that  it  appeared  to  me  almost 
impossible  to  work  responsible  government 
with  two  houses  practically  coequal  in 
power ;  that  the  ministry  of  the  day  would 
be  bound  to  obey  and  be  responsible  to 
one  house  only.  We  have  trouble  enough 
now  to  carry  on  work  for  any  length  of 
time  with  responsibility  to  only  one  house. 
If  we  had  responsibility  to  two  houses,  the 
ups  and  downs  would  be  much  more  fre- 
quent. I  have  heard  nothing  to  shake  my 
belief  that  if  we  have  two  houses  practi- 
cally coequal  in  power,  we  shall  not  be  able 
to  work  responsible  government  with  them. 
It  is  said  that  the  houses  will  not  be  co- 
equal, because  money  bills  can  only  be  in- 
itiated in  the  house  of  representatives.  I 
would  point  out  that  that  is  a  very  small 
power  indeed.  In  carrying  on  the  govern- 
ment of  the  country,  money  bills  must  be 
introduced,  money  must  be  got  somewhere, 
and  although  the  money  bill  originates  in 
the  lower  house,  it  must,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  go  before  the  senate.  If  the  senate 
has  the  power  of  amendment,  it  has  prac- 
tically the  power  of  deciding  what  shall 
be  the  form  of  taxation  under  which  we 
shall  live.  Therefore,  the  argument  that 
the  two  houses  will  not  be  coequal,  be- 
cause the  power  of  initiating  money  bills 
will  be  confined  to  the  lower  house  amounts 
[Jfr.  PUyford. 


to  nothing.  It  has  been  said  that  ve 
have  been  working  under  a  system  of  re- 
sponsible government  in  the  little  island 
of  Tasmania,  and  also  on  the  mainland 
in  South  Australia  where  the  legislative 
councils  have  the  right  to  amend  monej 
bills.  I  do  not  know  what  is  done  in  Tas- 
mania, but  I  know  that  in  South  Aus- 
tralia the  Legislative  Council  has  no  right 
to  amend  money  bills,  and  the  Legislative 
Assembly  has  never  allowed  them  to  do 
it  under  any  circumstances.  I  believe 
the  same  words  are  in  the  constitutions  of 
both  colonies,  and  also  in  the  Constitation 
of  Canada  at  the  present  time — ^that  is  that 
only  in  the  lower  house  shall  money  bills  be 
initiated — nothing  more  is  specified.  But 
what  has  been  the  practice  \  We  contend  that 
under  the  constitutional  form  of  govern- 
ment which  we  bring  from  the  old  mother 
country,  although  all  money  bills  must  be 
initiated  in  the  lower  house,  and  although 
it  may  be  argued  that  that  does  not  take 
away  the  right  from  the  upper  house  to 
amend  money  bills,  yet  the  analogy  of  the 
House  of  Lords  and  the  House  of  Commons 
must  be  carried  out  in  this  country.  The 
lower  house  has  denied  the  right  of  the 
Council  to  amend  money  bills,  and  there 
was  a  very  severe  struggle  over  it.  The 
result  was  a  compromise.  The  Assembly 
said,  "  If  you  (the  Council)  feel  strongly 
that  you  would  like  to  amend  any  particu- 
lar bill  which  comes  before  you,  you  can 
send  a  message  to  the  Assembly  stating  what 
you  desire,  and  suggesting  the  amendment 
which  you  would  like  to  see  made ;  and  the 
Legislative  Assembly  will  then  say  whether 
or  not  they  agree  with  the  suggestion." 

Mr.  Gordon  :  If  they  do  not  agree,  what 
happens  1 

Mr.  PLAYFORD :  Then  the  Council 
generally  pass  the  bill,  and  do  not  trouble 
themselves  much  about  it 

Mr.  Fysh  :  What  provision  does  your 
special  act  of  Parliament  make  if  such  cir- 
cumstances arise  ? 
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Mr.  PLAYFORD :  It  is  simply  a  stand- 
ing order,  and  not  an  act  of  Parliament. 
There  is  a  special  standing  order  providing 
the  mode  in  which  these  measures  shall 
originate  in  one  house  and  be  sent  up  to 
the  other. 

Mr.  Fysh  :  Here  is  the  act  of  Parliament ! 

Mr.  PLAYFORD :  This  has  nothing  to 
do  M'ith  amending  money  bills.  It  is  sim- 
})ly  an  act  to  issue  writs  for  the  election  of 
members.  We  have  a  provision  that  when 
in  two  sessions  of  Parliament  the  Legisla- 
tive Council  refuse  to  pass  bills  which  the 
lower  house  has  passed,  we  can  dissolve  a 
certain  portion  of  the  Council,  and  send 
them  to  their  constituents. 

^Ir.  Fysh  :  This  act  was  passed  because 
of  their  interference  with  money  bills ! 

^Ir.  PLAYFORD :  We  have  the  power, 
when  the  lower  house  for  two  sessions  run- 
ning pass  a  measure  which  is  rejected  by 
the  upper  house,  if  an  election  has  inter- 
vened, of  dissolving  the  whole  of  the  Legis- 
lative Council,  and  sending  them  to  their 
constituents,  or  of  dissolving  a  part  of  that 
house,  or  of  asking  the  constituencies  to 
elect  eight  new  membei*s. 

Mr.  Fysh  :  Tliat  relates  to  money  bills, 
as  vFeW  as  to  other  bills  ! 

Mr.  PLAYFORD:  That  is  not  the 
point.  The  point  upon  which  I  am  argu- 
ing is  that  we  do  not  allow  the  Legislative 
Council  to  amend  money  bills.  We  only 
allotr  them  to  make  suggestions,  which  is 
a  ^ery  different  thing,  indeed,  from  the 
rii:;ht  of  amendment. 

Mr.  GuTHBERT  :  Would  the  hon.  mem- 
ber allow  the  senate  to  make  sugges- 
tions 1 

Mr.  PLAYFORD :  Yes,  I  should  not 
have  the  slightest  objection  to  the  senate 
making  suggestions  to  the  house  of  repre- 
sentatives— in  fact,  I  know  that  a  bill  has 
been  drafted  by  the  hon.  member,  Mr. 
Kingston,  in  which  the  right  of  the  senate 
to  make  suggestions  if  they  ;like  is  pre- 
served.    But  there  is  one  point^which  we 


must  not  overlook,  and  which  it  would  be 
well  to  decide  before  we  consider  the 
powers  to  be  given  to  the  senate,  and  that 
is,  who  are  to  elect  them  ? 

Mr.  MuNRO  :  Hear,  hear  !  That  is  the 
serious  point ! 

Mr.  PLAYFORD  :  It  is  a  very  serious 
point,  because  if  they  are  to  be  elected  in 
the  way  in  which  I  think  they  ought  to 
be  elected,  and  that  is,  not  directly  by  the 
people  but  by  the  elect  of  the  people,  I 
believe  that  we  cannot  follow  a  better 
course  than  that  which  has  been  adopted 
by  the  Americans  with  regard  to  their 
Senate.  In  the  election  of  members  to 
the  American  Senate,  each  state  by  their 
own  legislators  elect  their  representatives. 

Dr.  CoCKBURN  :  Those  elected  by  nomi- 
nee houses  could  not  be  elected  by  the 
elect  of  the  people  ! 

Mr.  PLAYFORD  :  There  is  a  little 
trouble  there,  but  even  in  that  case  we 
must  leave  the  colonies  themselves  to  decide 
whether  they  will  or  will  not  have  nominee 
houses.  If  the  great  mass  of  the  people 
are  opposed  to  the  principle  of  nominee 
houses  they  can  soon  get  rid  of  them ;  but 
if  they  are  willing  to  put  up  with  them,  I 
do  not  know  that  it  is  for  us  to  dictate  to 
any  colony  the  form  of  local  government 
which  it  shall  adopt.  Therefore,  if  we  say 
that  we  will  give  the  states  the  power  of 
electing,  through  their  local  representatives, 
the  representatives  to  the  senate,  we  shall 
have  to  give  the  nominated  houses  in  New 
South  Wales  and  in  Queensland  a  share  at 
all  events  along  with  the  house  of  assembly 
in  the  election  of  those  members,  as  we 
shall  give  to  the  elective  upper  houses  in 
the  other  colonies,  their  right  to  elect  them. 
But  I  contend  that  if  they  are  to  be  elected 
by  the  people  and  by  districts  you  may 
almost  work  your  federal  government  with 
one  house,  because  the  one  house  would 
simply  be  a  reflex  of  the  other,  and  you  do 
not  want  an  absolute  reflex  in  your  senate 
of  the  house  of  representatives.     I  think, 
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therefore,  that  we  had  a  great  deal  better 
decide  how  the  senate  is  to  be  elected  be- 
fore we  decide  what  powers  we  shall  give 
it.  If  its  members  are  to  be  elected 
directly  by  the  people  in  the  various  states, 
they  will  only  reflect  to  a  very  consider- 
able extent  the  people's  voice,  and  you 
may  give  them  more  power  than  you  would 
if  they  were  elected  by  the  state  legishi- 
tnres.  If  they  are  to  be  elected  by  the 
state  legislatures,  I  think  you  might  give 
them  less  power.  My  own  idea  is  that 
the  resolution  moved  by  the  hon.  member, 
Sir  Henry  Parkes,  so  far  as  state  rights 
and  state  interests  are  concerned,  gave  all 
necessary  power  to  the  senate,  except  that 
it  did  not  provide  against  that  most  objec- 
tionable practice  by  which  upper  houses 
have  been  attempted  to  be,  and  sometimes 
have  been,  coerced — that  is,  the  tacking 
on  to  money  bills  a  number  of  measures 
to  which  the  lower  house  knew  that  the 
legislative  council  very  seriously  objected, 
and  of  which  they  would  not  otherwise 
approve.  I  think  that  if  we  protect  the 
interest  of  the  states  by  giving  them 
equal  representation  in  the  senate,  no 
matter  what  their  population  is,  and  if 
we  give  the  senate  the  right  to  reject 
any  money  Inll  they  may  receive  from  the 
lower  house,  surely,  with  the  majorities 
which  they  will  have  there,  the  rights  of 
the  smaller  states  throughout  Australia 
will  be  sufficiently  protected.  If  we  give 
larger  rights  to  the  senate  than  have  been 
proposed  by  the  hon.  member,  Sir  Henry 
Parkes,  we  shall  make  the  difficulty  of  re- 
sponsible government  greater  and  greater 
in  proportion  to  the  extra  powers  that  we 
give,  until  we  make  the  upper  house  co- 
equal, or  practically  co-equal.  I  can  tell 
hon.  members  that  we  shall  not  be  able  to 
work  the  ordinary  form  of  responsible  go- 
vernment with  two  houses  having  such 
powers.  I  think  if  something  in  the  shape 
of  the  suggestion  made  by  my  hon.  col- 
league. Sir  John  Bray,  were  adopted,  it 
[Mr.  Playford, 


would   meet  the  case.     That   is,   if  the 
senate   say    that   in  the   introduction  of 
certain  measures  something   is  joined  to 
them  which  they  would  like  to  consider 
separately,   apart  /rom   these    measures, 
they  can  pass  a  resolution  stating  that,  in 
their  belief,  it  interferes  with  state  rigiits 
and  interests,  fwd  they  can  ask  that  tht> 
matter  be  introduced  in  a  separate  bill 
That  will  prevent  the  tacking  on,  it  may 
be  to  a  loan  bill,  of  a  number  of  heavy 
items  which  would  have  to  be  expended 
in   different  parts  of  the  domision,  and 
some  of  which   might  trench   somewbat 
upon  state  rights  and  state  interests.    The 
senate  will  have  the  right  to  say,  ''We 
desire  that  a  certain  portion  of  this  bLl 
*  should  be  sent  up  to  us  as  a  separate  mea- 
sure," and  that  measure  will  be  considered 
upon  its  merits  without  any  coBuection 
with  the  other  portion  of  the  loan  bill     I 
contend  that  so  long  as  yon  preserve  the 
senate  from  l^e  liability  of  having  to  con- 
sider an  appropriation  bill  or  any  other 
measure  on  to  which  are  taoked  certain 
objectionable  matters  which  they  would 
like  to  consider  separately,  and  so  long  as 
you  give  them  the  right  to  say,  "We should 
like  to  consider  these  matters  separateJy," 
they  have  all  the  right,  and  ail  the  power 
for  which  they  ought  to  ask,  and  which 
they  ought  to  expect,  unless  the  Commit- 
tee are  prepared  to  go  the  whole  length  of 
the  proposition  of  the  hon.  member.  Sir 
John  Downer,  and  to  say,  "  Give  them  all 
rights,  do  away  with  responsible  govern- 
ment, and  work  the  government  on  the 
lines  of  the  Swiss  Confederation.''    And, 
mind  you,  there  is  a  great  deal  to  be  s«id 
for  the    Swiss    Confederation.      It   has 
worked  well  since  1848.     They  elect  the 
ministry  from  the  members  of  Parliament 
after  the  general  election.     It  has  a  life  of 
three  years,  and  no  two  members  of  it  are 
to  be  taken  from  one  state.  _ 

*^  Mr.  MuNRO  :  They  have  altered  it  very 
much  since  then  ! 
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Mr.  PIjAYFORD  :  They  have  altered 
it  in  one  or  two  directions,  but  not  very 
much.  It  Las  been  altered  more  in  regard 
to  the  referendum.  In  the  first  instance, 
a  referendum  was  only  allowed  with  re- 
gard to  the  alteration  of  the  constitution, 
and  not  with  regard  to  general  subjects  ; 
but  tbey  have  enlarged  the  power  of  refer- 
endum, and  they  have  given  soaie  powers 
of  initiation  which  were  not  in  existence 
before.  Bat  the  main  features  of  the 
executive  and  l(^slative  were  there  be- 
Sore.  They  have  two  houses,  which  when 
they  meet  togetJher  after  a  general  election 
choose  a  ministry  for  three  years.  These 
ministers  retire  from  Parliament  and  form 
what,  I  tkink,  is  called  the  general  coun- 
dl  Other  m^i  are  elected  in  their  place. 
Ministers  liave  the  right  to  q>eak,  though 
not  to  vote,  in  either  of  the  two  branches 
of  the  legblature.  The  ministers  meet 
t<^;ether  and  decide  upon  the  measures 
which  ^ey  will  introduce ;  and,  consider- 
ing tiie  difference  in  race  and  in  religic»i 
which  there  is  amongst  the  members  of  that 
federal  state,  the  constitution  has  worked 
admirably.  They  have  worked  it  exceed- 
ingly well,  and  to  the  admiration  of  every 
writw  I  bAve  read  who  has  written  on  the 
subject;  and  thereis  a  great  deal  to  be  said  in 
favour  of  the  proposal  of  the  hon.  mem- 
ber, Sir  John  Downer,  in  that  direction. 
I  believe,  however,  that  the  people  of  this 
country  are  not  prepared  for  that ;  they 
will  be  more  likely  to  give  their  adhesion 
to  a  constitution  upon  old  and  familiar 
lines,  in  prefOTenoe  to  one  upon  lines  with 
which  they  are  not  so  familiar.  I  only  trust 
that  we  shall  be  able  to  arrive  at  some 
compromise  by  which  the  people,  through 
their  representatives,  will  be,  as  they  ought 
and  must  be  in  every  democratic  country, 
the  final  arbitrators  in  any  conflict  between 
the  two  houses.  I  understand  that  the 
hon.  member,  Mr.  Barton,  is  quite  pre- 
pared to  allow  the  people,  in  the  long  run, 
to  decide.     He  has  given  way  to  that  ex- 


tent; therefore,  I  do  not  see  why  we 
should  not  be  able  to  arrive  at  some  com- 
promise by  which  we  shall  preserve,  on 
the  one  hand,  the  rights  of  the  individual 
states,  so  that  they  shall  not  be  ridden 
over  roughshod  by  any  combination  of 
larger  states,  and  on  the  other  hand  pre- 
serving for  the  populous  states  rights  and 
powers  in  the  lower  chamber  in  which  they 
will  be  more  largely  represented.  I  feel 
certain  that,  whatever  form  of  constitution 
in  that  direction  will  be  devised,  some 
system  of  compromise  will  prevail,  and 
that  we  shall  find  that  what  appear  to  be 
dif&cult  problems  will  be  more  easily  solved 
than  we  at  present  imagine.  We  shall 
also  perhaps  find,  as  the  Americans  found 
in  connection  with  their  constitution,  that 
those  parts  of  it  which  were  regarded  with 
the  greatest  pride,  and  as  the  most  perfect 
— that  of  the  principle  of  electing  the  pre- 
sident, for  example — will,  in  their  working, 
turn-out  to  be  those  about  which  we  shall 
be  least  proud.  I  certainly  trust  that  we 
shall  arrive  at  some  an^angcment  whereby 
we  shall  preserve,  on  the  one  hand,  the 
rights  of  the  states,  so  that  they  shall  not 
be  trampled  upon,  and  on  the  other  hand, 
the  rights  of  the  people,  so  that  they  shall 
not  be  curtailed. 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH  :  The  hon. 
gentleman  who  has  just  sat  down  refen*ed 
to  what  he  understood  to  be  a  suggestion 
by  the  hon.  member,  Mr.  Barton,  to  the 
effect  that  in  the  case  of  a  conflict  between 
the  two  houses,  the  difficulty  should  be 
settled,  in  some  way  or  other,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  wishes  of  the  house  of 
representatives.  I  did  not  understand  the 
hon.  member  to  make  any  such  suggestion. 
I  understood  him  to  say  that  any  question 
of  that  sort  must  ultimately  be  decided  by 
the  people.    Of  that  there  can  be  no  doubt. 

Mr.  Playfoed  :  That  will  be  by  the 
people's  representatives ! 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH  :  Who  are 
the  people  ?    The  people  are  the  people  of 
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the  whole  of  Australia.  In  the  event  of 
there  being  such  a  strong  divergence  of 
opinion  between  the  people  of  the  smaller 
and  the  larger  states  that  they  cannot 
agree,  and  no  compromise  can  be  arrived 
at,  there  will  only  be  one  alternative ; 
they  will  separate. 

Mr.  Gillies  :  That  is  not  what  the  hon. 
member,  Mr.  Barton,  conveyed  to  the 
Committee  ! 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH:  If  the 
settlement  of  that  question  is  left  entirely 
to  the  majority,  in  the  sense  in  which  the 
hon.  member  uses  it,  that  is,  to  a  majority 
consisting  of  the  people  of  the  larger  colo- 
nies, it  means  that  in  the  event  of  a  con- 
flict, the  opinion  of  the  larger  colonies  is 
to  prevail. 

Mr.  Playford  :  Not  necessarily  ;  they 
may  be  antagonistic ! 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH  :  It  means 
that.  Tiiat  is,  of  course,  equivalent  to 
saying  there  is  to  be  a  revolution.  No 
system  of  constitution  which  we  can  frame 
will  provide  against  a  revolution,  or  against 
the  colonies  being  so  unfriendly  that  they 
will  not  work  harmoniously  together.  We 
must  face  that  difficulty.  As  has  been 
pointed  out  by  the  hon.  member.  Sir 
Henry  Parkes,  all  difficulties  must  be 
settled  by  mutual  goodwill.  I  am  afraid  we 
are  at  present  at  cross  purposes  ;  and  I  am 
anxious  to  know  what  are  the  differences  of 
opinion  between  us.  I  think  the  confusion 
has  arisen  very  much  from  talking  about 
money  bills.  There  is  no  doubt  that  this 
idea  of  money  bills  is  a  fetish  peculiar  to 
Australia.  It  is  a  fetish  which  is  not 
worshipped  in  any  other  part  of  the  world; 
it  is  not  worshipped  even  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  The  circumstances  there  are 
of  course  quite  different  to  what  they  are 
here.  The  House  of  Lords  is  a  veiy  pecu- 
liar institution — it  is  peculiar  in  its  consti- 
tution and  in  its  history;  and  there  is 
every  reason  in  the  world  why  it  should 
not  interfere  with  the  taxation  of  the 
[Sir  Samuel  Griffith. 


people.  There  is  no  similar  house  in  tlie 
whole  world.  This  fetish  about  which  ve 
have  been  talking  for  so  long  a  time  is 
peculiar  to  Australia.  How  many  consti- 
tutions are  there  in  America  %  There  are 
forty-two  different  states  which  have  vari- 
ous constitutions ;  but  they  all  agree  i& 
giving  the  senates  or  second  chambers 
power  to  deal  with  money  matters.  There 
is  no  such  fetish  worship  there.  They 
have  the  Englisli  system  in  Canada ;  their 
upper  house  is  as  nearly  as  possible  a  re- 
production of  the  House  of  Lords,  and 
there  the  powers  of  the  senate  are  nator- 
ally  and  properly  restricted.  We  find 
responsible  government  working  ^with  two 
equal  houses  all  over  the  continent  of 
Europe.  It  is  only  in  Australia  that  this 
fetish  has  been  set  up  and  worshipped.  It 
reminds  me  of  a  story  I  once  heard  about 
a  celebrated  New  Guinea  fetish,  which  the 
Hon.  John  Douglas  had  great  difficulty  in 
discovering.  It  was  found  to  be  in  an  outer 
wrapper  as  large  as  a  good-sized  carpet  bag. 
After  a  great  many  unwindings^  it  was 
found  to  consist  of  an  extremely  small 
pebble.  Nobody  had  ever  seen  it  before  or 
knew  what  it  was.  I  wish  to  get  at  the 
heart  of  this  trouble  in  regard  to  money 
bills.  The  term  "  money  bill,"  is  a  most 
confusing  term. 

Colonel  Smith  :  Would  the  hon.  mem- 
ber allow  the  senate  to  alter  an  appropria 
tion  bill  ? 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH  :  Is  it  the 
annual  appropriation  bill,  containing  the 
ordinary  supplies  of  the  year,  which  is 
sought  to  be  withdrawn  from  the  senate  I 

Mr.  Playfobd  :  That  is  one  ! 

Colonel  Smith  :  Would  the  hon.  mem- 
ber allow  them  to  alter  a  customs  bill  \ 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH  :  If  it  is  the 
annual  appropriation  bill  which  is  sought 
to  be  withdrawn  from  the  senate,  I  do  not 
think  the  matter  is  worth  discussing.  No- 
body would  want  to  alter  it,  unless  the 
house  of  representatives  were  to  attempt 
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to  coei-ce  the  senate  by  putting  in  improper 
or  unusual  items.  I  want  to  get  at  what 
we  are  quarrelling  about  So  far  as  the 
ordinary  items  of  an  appropriation  bill  are 
concerned,  I  do  not  think  the  subject  is 
worth  half  an  hour's  discussion.  But  those 
who  have  had  experience  of  conflicts  be- 
tween the  two  houses  know  how  the  lower 
or  representative  house  refuses  the  right 
to  the  upper  house  to  deal  with  money 
bills,  to  make  amendments,  to  alter  the 
duration,  incidents,  or  conditions  of  a 
tax  or  charge,  even  in  the  smallest  degree. 
They  may  not  even  improve  the  machinery 
or  correct  obvious  errors  in  the  method  of 
collecting  a  tax,  or  the  expenditure  of 
money. 

Sir  John  Bray  :  The  machinery  ought 
to  be  contained  in  a  separate  bill ! 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH  :  But  the 
machinery  is  not  always  contained  in  a 
separate  bill.  No  advantages  are  gained 
by  this  restriction,  so  far  as  I  can  see. 
Even  a  very  useful  amendment  is  not  al- 
lowed to  be  made.  Why  1  Because,  under 
our  Constitution,  the  upper  house  have  only 
certain  powers,  and  they  have  been  trying 
to  exceed  them,  and  friction  has  arisen,  not 
because  ihcj  were  exercising  powers  which 
they  possessed,  but  because  they  were  trying 
to  exercise  powers  which  they  did  not  pos- 
sess. This  discussion  has  proceeded  to  a 
great  extent  on  the  assumption  that  if  second 
Louses  had  these  powers,  they  would  al- 
vavR  be  exercising  them,  and  always  bring- 
ing things  to  a  deadlock ;  but  the  history 
of  all  the  world,  without  a  single  excep- 
tion, shows  that  that  is  not  what  happens. 
The  only  deadlocks  that  have  occurred 
liave  been  deadlocks  in  Australia  when  the 
upper  houses  have  been  trying  to  exercise 
powers  that  they  did  not  possess.  Where 
upper  houses  have  been  exercising  powers 
that  did  exist,  there  have  been  no  dead- 
locks, or  if  there  have  been  deadlocks,  it 
has  been  because  things  had  become  fit  for 
revolution.     I  am  anxious  to  know  what 


are  the  points  on  which  such  power  should 
be  withheld  from  the  senate  % 

Colonel  Smith  :  Would  the  hon.  mem- 
ber allow  them  to  alter  a  customs  bill  ] 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH  :  With  re- 
spect  to  altering  a  customs  bill,  I  can  see 
great  inconvenience  in  allowing  them  to 
alter  a  customs  bill.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  might  be  inconvenience  in  prevent- 
ing them  from  doing  it. 

Sir  Thomas  McIlwraith  :  A  great  deal 
more ! 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH:  As  far  as 
the  ordinary  appropriation  bill  is  concerned, 
I  do  not  think  that  the  matter  is  worth 
fighting  about.  Most  of  the  argument  used 
has  been  made  to  apply  to  money  bills 
generally — a  class  which  none  can  describe 
in  a  few  words,  for  almost  any  sort  of  bill 
can  be  made  into  a  money  bill.  Most  of 
the  argument  has  been  applied  to  these  in 
order  to  show  that  the  ordinary  machinery 
of  government  could  not  go  on  if  the 
senate  could  interfere  with  money  bills. 
Why?  If  that  means  that  the  ordi- 
nary machinery  of  government  could  not 
go  on,  if  the  senate  interfered  with  the 
appropriation  bill,  I  could  understand  the 
argument.  But  it  must  bo  remembered 
that  it  is  not  proposed  to  deny  the  senate 
the  power  of  veto.  Surely  if  the  senate 
wanted  to  stop  the  machinery  of  govern- 
ment the  way  to  do  that  would  be  to  throw 
out  the  appropriation  bill.  That  would 
effectually  stop  the  machinery  of  govern- 
ment. I,  for  my  part,  am  much  inclined  to 
think  that  the  power  of  absolute  rejection 
is  a  much  more  dangerous  power  than  the 
power  of  amendment ;  yet  it  is  a  power 
that  must  be  conceded.  We  all  admit 
that ;  and  in  a  federation  there  is  much 
more  likelihood  of  that  power  of  rejec- 
tion being  used  than  there  is  of  the  power 
of  amendment  being  used.  It  is  said  that 
the  upper  houses  in  the  Australian  colo- 
nies are  coerced  by  putting  things  in  the 
appropriation  bill.     So  they  are  in  the 
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United  Kingdom.  Whyl  Because  they  are 
part  of  the  same  community,  living  in  the 
6ame  place,  and  elected  by  or  chosen  from 
the  same  class  of  people ;  but  let  it  be 
borne  in  mind  that  in  the  federal  constitu- 
tion the  members  of  the  senate  would  come 
horn  different  parts  of  Australia^  and  be 
charged  with  the  duty  of  protecting  the 
rights  of  their  own  states,  and  if  they  saw 
that  those  rights  could  be  protected  only 
by  rejecting  a  measure  absolutely,  and  not 
by  any  smaller  or  milder  action,  I  am  sure 
that  they  would  not  hesitate  to  reject  it 
and  take  the  consequences. 

Dr.  CocKBURN  :  You  could  not  bring 
any  public  opinion  to  bear  on  them  ! 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH :  As  the  hon. 
member  implies,  the  only  public  opinion  that 
you  could  bring  to  bear  on  them  would  be  the 
public  opinion  thatapproved  of  their  action. 
So  I  think  that  the  power  of  rejection,  al- 
though a  much  greater  power,  is  more  likely 
to  be  used  to  the  detriment  of  the  general 
welfare  of  Australia,  than  is  a  reasonable 
power  of  amendment.  I  have  no  objec- 
tion on  my  part  to  restrict  the  power  of 
amendment  on  certain  lines,  but  hon.  mem- 
bers who  represent  the  other  view  must 
bear  these  facts  in  mind.  In  respect  to 
making  both  houses  finally  amenable  to 
public  opinion,  that  will  of  course  come 
about ;  but,  still,  you  cannot  lose  sight  of 
the  &ict  that  the  public  opinion  to  which 
the  two  houses  would  be  amenable  would 
not  be  the  same  public  opinion.  The  pub- 
lic opinion  of  the  majority  of  the  house 
of  representatives 

Colonel  Smith  :  Contains  the  whole  ! 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH :  The  pub- 
lic opinion  of  the  majority  of  the  house 
of  representatives  is  the  whole,  and  is  the 
public  opinion  of  the  majority  of  the  whole. 
The  public  opinion  of  the  other  house  is 
of  the  majorities  of  different  parts  of  the 
whole,  which  may  be  quite  a  different  thing. 
There  is,  however,  no  danger  of  the  senate 
being  out  of  touch  with  the  people  of  its 
[Sir  Samtiel  Griffith, 


own  state,  at  any  rate  not  for  long,  unleK 
you  make  their  term  of  office  too  km«, 
because,  as  has  been  pointed  oat,  snppcxr 
the  senators  retire  one-third  every  tvo 
years,  by  the  time  any  serious  difficulty  bas 
been  going  on  for  two  years  there  will  be 
a  £re8h  election,  and  the  men  that  come  in 
will  represent  present  public  opinioD— 
there  will  be  one-third  representing  tbe 
latest  phase  of  public  opinion,  and  another 
third  will  be  soon  going  for  re-election,  and 
they  will  at  any  rate  trim  their  saib  to 
what  they  believe  to  be  public  opinion. 
So  there  will  always  be  two-thirds  of  the 
senate  working  in  direct  touch  with  pobJic 
opinion.  There  is,  therefore,  I  think,  no 
danger  of  its  being  irresponsible  or  unim- 
pressionable in  that  respect ;  but  to  pro- 
vide for  anything  like  dissolution,  or  its 
being  coerced  by  a  majority  of  the  other 
house,  would  amount  to  what  I  said  just 
now — the  largest  states  would  be  in  a  posi- 
tion to  coerce  the  smaller  ones. 

Mr.  Deakin  :  No ! 

Colonel  Smith  :  The  very  reverse  / 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH  :  They  can 
do  that  only  if  they  are  strong  enou^  and 
if  they  are  strong  enough  vii  ttUiima  ratio 
— force  is  the  last  resort  in  all  matters 
Our  business  is  to  frame  a  constitution  that 
will  work  without  resort  to  foi*ce — at  least, 
I  think  so. 

Mr.  MuNRO :  Tell  usho  w  that  is  tobedcme ! 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH  :  How  what 
is  to  be  done  1 

Mr.  MuNRO :  How  we  are  to  have  a 
constitution  so  framed  as  not  to  cause  col- 
lision between  two  houses. 

^r  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH  :  It  is  abso- 
lutely impossible  to  frame  a  constitution 
that  will  not  allow  of  conflict  between  two 
houses.  Every  constitutional  government 
consists  of  two  or  more  parts,  each  one  of 
which  can  put  the  machine  out  of  ge«r. 
That  is  the  essence  of  constitutional  go- 
vernment. The  only  means  of  avoiding 
collision  is  to  have  autocracy.     Constitu- 
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tional  govemiaent  includes  a  great  manj 
forms.  Any  sort  of  government  in  which 
different  bodies  act  as  a  check  oot  others  is 
constitutional  gOTemment  Constitutional 
govemiDent  is  not  bj  any  means  the  same 
as  responsible  government,  and  responsible 
government  is  quite  a  different  thing  from 
party  government.  Ck>nstitutiimal  govern- 
ment simply  means  the  existence  of  the 
checjcs  of  the  different  bodies  on  one  ano- 
ther. EesponsiUe  government  practically 
has  come  to  mean  a  government  which  is 
turned  out  of  office  when  it  does  not  com- 
mand the  support  of  the  legislature  ;  and 
party  goveimnent  is  a  thing  of  which  we 
have  had  some  experience  in  Australia, 
but  which  I  am  afraid  is  becoming  some- 
what discredited.  There  are  one  or  two 
coloDies,  in  which  party  government^  as  de- 
scribed in  books  on  the  subject,  has  almost 
ceased  to  exist  This  is  a  digression.  From^ 
wlmt  my  hon.  friend,  Mr.  Munro,  has  said, 
1  take  him  as  perhaps  an  extremist  on  this 
particular  point.  I  therefore  ask  him  what 
are  the  particular  subjects  in  detail  whidi 
he  wishes  to  withdraw  from  the  senate  ? 

Mr.  MuHBO  :  The  appropriation  bill  and 
the  customs  bill ! 

Sir  SAMUEL  GKIFFITH :  For  my 
part,  i£  that  is  all  we  are  quarrelling  about, 
he  and  I  would  not  be  very  long  in  coming 
to  a  conclusion. 

Mr.  Bibbs  :  That  is  surrendering  some- 
thing! 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH  :  We  are  aU 
here  to  surrender  something.  The  general 
term  "  money  bill " 

Sir  John  Bray  :  Sir  Henry  Farkes  does 
not  say  "  money  biU,"  but  "  appropriating 
revenue  or  imposing  taxation  "  ! 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH  :  But  bills 
appropriating  revenue  include  a  large 
number  of  bills.  Taxation  bills  include  a 
large  number  of  things  besides  customs. 

Mr.  Playfobd  :  Very  few  bills  appro- 
priate revenue  except  the  ordinary  appro- 
priation bills ! 


Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH:  Many  bilk 
besides  the  annual  appropriation  bill  ap- 
propriate revenue. 

Mr.  Playford  :  Not  in  our  colony  I 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH  :  If  we 
knew  the  contention  on  the  other  side,  we 
should  be  closer  to  a  solution  of  the  diffi- 
culty ;  but  when  arguments  are  applied  in 
different  senses,  and  when  an  hon.  mem- 
ber, speaking  from  one  point  of  view,  is 
answered  by  another  hon.  gentleman  using 
the  same  words  in  a  different  sense,  we 
are  not  likely  to  approach  the  termination 
of  the  argument ;  but  if  we  can  narrow  the 
matter  down  we  may  very  soon  come  to  a 
conclusion. 

Mr.  MACROSSAN :  I  am  not  at  all  sur- 
prised at  the  great  difference  of  opinion  that 
has  arisen  amongst  the  members  of  the  Con- 
vention on  the  subject  now  under  discus- 
sion. It  has  arisen  very  much  through  a 
mistaken  idea,  of  the  hon.  members  from 
Victoria,  chiefly,  and  of  the  Premier  of 
South  Australia.  They  cannot  get  out  of 
their  minds  the  idea  of  a  legislative  council 
such  as  they  have  in  their  own  colonies. 
Tliey  do  not  seem  to  appreciate,  or  to  realise 
thoroughly  the  conditions  under  which  we 
are  here  to  try  to  form  a  federal  constitu- 
tion. We  are  not  here,  in  any  way,  to  re- 
produce a  constitution  exactly  like  the  con- 
stitution under  which  the  different  colonies 
are  now  working,  and,  indeed,  we  could  not 
do  so  in  carrying  out  a  federal  constitution. 
We  are  here,  representing  different  states 
or  colonies,  and  our  mission  is  to  federate 
these  colonies  into  one  united  body,  to  exer- 
cise power  over  the  whole  of  Australia.  We 
cannot  do  so  on  such  lines  as  we  are  working 
on  at  present  in  our  several  colonies,  and 
if  hon.  members  will  simply  get  rid  of  that 
idea  I  think  we  shall  veiy  soon  arrive  at  a 
satisfactory  conclusion.  There  is  another 
matter  also  which  has  helped  to  confuse 
the  minds  of  hon.  members,  and  that  is  the 
idea  of  small  states  and  large  states.  Now, 
we  are  not  here  as  small  states  and  large 
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states.  We  are  here  as  representing 
sovereign  and  independent  colonies — inde- 
pendent and  sovereign  from  each  other  as 
much  as  we  are  from  any  other  portion  of 
the  world.  If  hon.  members  would  simply 
realise  that  fact,  they  would  much  sooner 
come  to  an  understanding  with  each  other 
than  they  seem  likely  to  do  now.  We  are 
here,  as  I  say,  representing  independent 
and  sovereign  communities,  and  in  repre- 
senting those  communities  we  expect,  of 
course — in  fact,  we  shall  be  obliged — for 
the  purpose  of  forming  a  federal  constitu- 
tion, to  surrender  certain  sovereign  rights 
which  we  now  possess.  But  we  are  here  to 
adopt  a  federal  constitution,  and  surrender 
as  few  sovereign  rights  as  possible  in  doing 
so,  and  all  we  can  be  expected  to  do  in 
reason  is  to  surrender  as  much  as  will  be 
necessary  to  carry  out  federal  government 
in  Australia.  This  idea  of  small  states  and 
large  states  is  not  a  democratic  idea.  It  is 
purely  an  aristocratic  one.  It  does  not 
exist  in  any  federal  democracy  in  the  world. 
If  we  begin  with  the  great  federal  democra- 
tic states  of  America,  and  look  at  the  popu- 
lations of  the  states  there  when  they 
adopted  their  present  constitution,  we  shall 
find  that  two  states  actually  dominated 
eight  others  as  far  as  population  was  con- 
cerned. The  states  of  Pennsylvania  and 
Virginia  had  more  population  than  eight 
other  states  had,  and  the  question  there 
arose  of  small  states  and  large  states,  but  it 
was  amicably  settled  by  the  method  which 
is  proposed  here — by  the  senate  represent- 
ing equally  every  state.  As  far  as  my  read- 
ing of  American  history  goes,  the  question 
has  never  arisen  as  to  small  states  domi- 
nating large  states  in  the  Senate  They 
have  always  worked  amicably  together, 
being  reasonable  men,  and,  as  many  hon. 
members  say,  we  must  expect  to  have 
reasonable  men  elected  as  our  senators. 
Well,  having  worked  together  under  cir- 
cumstances which  have  been  more  difficult 
I  believe  than  any  we  shall  have  to  work 
[Mr.  Macrossan. 


under  in  Australia,  I  think  it  is  reason- 
able to  expect  that  with  people  springiog 
from  the  same  race,  and  having  exactly  the 
same  traditions,  and  having  the  same  ex- 
perience of  the  British  empire  to  go  bj, 
we  shall  work  equally  as  amicably  and 
without  friction  between  the  two  houses. 

Mr.  MuNRO  :  There  were  none  of  then; 
as  large  as  ours,  or  as  small  as  ours ! 

Mr.  MAOROSSAN :  I  beg  the  hon. 
gentleman's  pardon ;  there  are  some  of 
them  as  small  as  ours  now. 

Mr.  MuNRO  :  Not  one  ! 

Mr.  MACROSSAN :  The  hon.  gentle- 
man is  not  thoroughly  acquainted  with  tlie 
subject. 

Mr.  MuNRO :  I  am.  I  challenge  the  hon. 
member  to  cite  a  single  state  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Union  as  small  in  num- 
bers as  Western  Australia,  or  as  large  a.s 
New  South  Wales. 

Mr.  MACROSSAN  :  One  speech  at  a 
time.  The  hon.  gentleman  will  have  an 
opportunity  of  speaking  afterwards.  But 
it  really  does  not  affect  the  question  in  ih^ 
least  whether  any  state  in  the  American 
Union  had  a  few  thousand  more  or  a  few 
thousand  less  than  Western  Australia  has 
at  present ;  the  principle  is  the  same  ex- 
actly. We  cannot  get  states  that  are  equal 
in  population  and  equal  in  area  unless  wo 
cut  Australia  up,  which  we  do  not  intend 
to  do.  We  intend  to  retain  the  autonomy 
of  the  states  as  they  exist  at  the  present 
time.  Therefore,  the  population  of,  say, 
Rhode  Island,  or  Maine,  or  Vermont,  orany 
of  thosesmall  statesat  that  time  has  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  the  question  now. 
But  there  is  a  state  now  in  the  American 
Union,  which  has  two  representatives  in 
the  Senate.  It  has  not  had  for  years 
enough  population  to  entitle  it  to  one  repre- 
sentative in  the  House  of  Representatives ; 
still,  it  sends  two  members  to  the  Senate, 
and  its  population  is  smaller  than  Western 
Australia's  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  MoORB  :  That  is  a  territory  ! 
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Mr,  MACROSSAN :  There  are  several 
other  states  which  are  only  a  little  above 
that.     But  at  the  present  time  there  is  one 
state  in  the  American  union  which  has 
actually  more  population  than  twelve  or 
thirteen    states.     That    state   has  never 
raised  the  question,  as  far  as  I  have  heard 
or  read,  of  being  afraid  of  being  injured 
in  any  way  by  the  power  which  has  been 
given  to  the  senate  ;  I  refer  to  the  state  of 
New  York.     I  picked  out  this  morning 
from  the  "  American  Almanac,"  fourteen 
states  that  have  less  population  than  the 
state  of  New  York.    Tliere  are  now  forty- 
four  states  in  the  Union,  and  those  four- 
teen states  send  twenty-eight  members  to 
the  Senate,  out  of  a  total  number  of  eighty- 
eight  members.    Surely  they  can  dominate 
New  York  and  other  states  if  they  choose 
io  do  !    But  they  arc  reasonable  men,  as 
we,  I  hope,  are  here,  and  as  we  expect  our 
senate  and  our  house  of  representatives  to 
be.    I  need  not  follow  that  argument,  as 
far  as  America  is  concerned,  any  further. 
The  same  thing  exists  in  Switzerland.    In 
Switzerland  one  canton — Berne — actually 
liasdouble  the  population  of  eight  other  can- 
tons. Each  canton  sends  twomembers  to  the 
council  of  thestates.   Noquestion  has  arisen 
tliere  the  same  as  it  has  arisen  here  with  us. 
A\'e  arc  actually  fighting  a  shadow,  I  be- 
lieve.    Wo  must  remember  that  there  is 
no  country  in  the  world  where  democracy 
rules  so  perfectly  and  so  uninterruptedly 
.""o  it  does  in  Switzerland,  and  has  done  for 
a  very  long  time.     Therefore  some  hon. 
members  are  not  carrying  out  the  demo- 
c  ratio  idea  at  all,  as  they  think  they  are 
doing,  by  arguing  in  the  senjie  in  which 
they  have  been  arguing.     They  have  been 
carrying  out  the  aristocmtic  idea  far  more 
tlian  the  democratic.     I  would  like  those 
\iOn.  gentlemen  very  fairly  to  undertake 
tliC  question  from  the  democratic  idea,  and 
not  from  the  aristocratic  one. 

Mr.  Playford  :  Democracy  and  state 
rights  are  synonymous  terms  ! 
2  E 


Mr.  MACROSSAN:  We  are  here  to 
preserve  our  state  rights.  We  are  not 
here  to  make  a  senate  which  shall  be  a 
counterpart  of  the  House  of  Lords. 

Colonel  Smith  :  Hear,  hear ! 

Mr.  MACROSSAN  :  The  hon.  member 
from  Ballarat  says,  *'  Hear,  hear "  j  but 
that  is  what  he  really  wants.  Our  differ- 
ent constitutions,  as  far  as  the  legislative 
councils  are  concerned,  have  been  framed 
more  or  less  upon  the  lines  of  the  House 
of  Lords,  and  upon  the  idea  which  has 
prevailed  in  England  for  the  last  thirty  or 
forty  years,  or  probably  longer,  that  the 
House  of  Lords  shall  have  no  real  power 
in  tho  Constitution  whatever.  If  the  hon. 
gentlemen  from  Victoria  and  tho  Premier 
of  South  Australia  want  a  counterpart  of 
the  House  of  Lords,  I  think  that  that 
would  be  a  constitution  for  the  senate 
which  would  never  be  adopted  by  the 
people  of  Australia.  It  is  a  well  under- 
stood fact  that  the  leading  members  of  the 
two  historic  parties  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons in  Great  Britain  have  agreed  long 
ago  that  the  House  of  Lords  ought  to  be 
reconstructed.  A  third  party,  which  is 
coming  into  existence  very  rapidly,  promises 
that  when  it  does  come  into  existence  as  a 
party  it  will  reconstruct  the  House  of  Lords 
ou  t  of  the  world  altogether.  Is  it  these  that 
these  hon.  gentlemen  want  us  to  adopt  ? 

Mr.  Playford  :  Certainly  not ! 

Mr.  MACROSSAN  :  It  certainly  is. 

Mr.  Playford  :  Certainly  not ! 

Mr.  MACROSSAN  :  I  say  we  would 
resemble  the  House  of  Lords  if  we  adopted 
a  constitution  for  the  senate  such  as  has 
been  advocated  here.  It  would  resemble 
the  House  of  Lords  in  nothing  so  much  as 
its  feebleness  and  want  of  authority.  That 
would  be  the  real  result  of  it.  Now,  the 
question,  I  think,  has  been  very  well  put 
by  my  colleague,  Sir  Samuel  Griffith,  as  to 
veto  in  part  and  in  whole,  or  a  veto  in  part 
alone.  Hon.  members  from  Victoria  and 
the  Premier  of  South  Australia  are  quite 
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■willing  to  give  the  senate  the  power  of  re- 
jecting the  whole  bill.  They  are  quite  will- 
ing to  give  to  that  body  the  power  to  throw 
the  whole  legislative  and  administrative 
gear  of  government  out  of  action ;  but 
they  are  not  willing  to  give  to  it  the  power 
to  cut  out  one  or  two  lines  to  which  they 
may  object.  Is  there  not  an  absurdity  in 
that  ?  The  Premier  of  Victoria  went  so 
far  as  to  deny  that  the  greater  included 
the  less — we  all  know  that  he  meant  only 
politically.  These  gentlemen  are  quite 
willing  to  give  to  the  senate  the  power  to 
deal  with  questions  which,  in  my  opinion, 
are  much  larger  and  of  much  more  import- 
ance than  the  question  of  cutting  a  £10,000 
or  £20,000  line  out  of  a  loan  or  appropriar- 
tion  bill.  There  are  a  great  many  ques- 
tions which  are  coming  to  the  front  not 
only  here,  but  everywhere  else  in  the  world 
— important  questions  that  will  soon  come 
to  the  front  as  questions  of  practical  poli- 
tics. Yet  these  gentlemen  are  willing  to 
give  to  the  senate  the  power  to  deal  with 
these  questions — I  mean  the  labour  ques- 
tion, and  social  questions — compared  with 
which  the  mere  question  of  amending  a 
money  bill  sinks  into  insignificance.  Here 
then  is  another  absurdity  in  tlie  arguments 
of  hon.  members.  I  myself  think  that 
we  are  in  reality  splitting  straws.  One  of 
the  delegates  from  Queensland  has  pointed 
out  that  the  senate  as  constituted  would  be 
far  more  likely  to  reject  bills  as  a  whole 
than  are  the  present  legislative  councils. 
That  being  so,  it  would  be  amenable  to 
public  opinion  in  the  particular  district  in 
which  the  senate  held  its  sittings.  I  think, 
therefore,  that  gentlemen  who  are  opposed 
to  its  exercise  of  the  powers  of  veto  in 
part  are  really  splitting  straws,  and  that 
it  would  be  more  judicious  on  their  part, 
if  there  is  to  be  a  compromise,  to  give 
way  upon  that  point.  For  my  part,  I  do 
not  see  how  a  compromise  can  be  effected. 
I  do  not  believe  in  any  compromise  which 
gives  up  the  power  of  rejection  in  part. 
[J/"r.  Alacrossan, 


If  it  can  be  brought  about  in  some  other 
way  which  will  render  ihe  proposal  more 
acceptable  to  gentlemen  from  Victoria, 
who  object  to  it  in  its  presrait  form,  I 
shall  raise  no  objection ;  but  I  do  object 
to  any  compromise  giving  up  the  power  of 
amendment  in  part  by  the  senate.  I  think 
it  is  an  indispensable  power  for  them  to 
possess,  not  only  in  the  case  of  money  bilk, 
but  in  the  case  of  all  other  bills.  Then 
there  is  a  question  which  I  think  hon. 
gentlemen  have  overlooked,  which  will  in 
a  great  measure  modify  the  action  of  both 
the  senate  and  the  house  of  repreflent&- 
tives.  Do  not  let  us  forget  the  action  of 
party.  We  have  been  arguing  all  throngh 
as  if  party  government  were  to  cease  im- 
mediately we  adept  the  new  constitution. 
Now,  I  really  do  not  see  how  that  is  to  be 
brought  about.  The  influence  of  party 
will  remain  much  the  same  as  it  is  now, 
and  instead  of  members  of  the  senate 
voting,  as  has  been  suggested,  as  states, 
they  will  vote  as  members  of  parties  to 
which  they  will  belong.  I  thinks  there- 
fore, that  the  idea  of  the  larger  states 
being  overpowered  by  the  voting  of  the 
smaller  states  might  very  well  be  aban- 
doned ;  the  system  has  not  been  found  to 
have  that  effect  in  other  federal  constitu- 
tions. Parties  have  sdways  existed,  and 
will  continue  to  exist  where  free  men 
give  free  expression  to  their  opinions. 
Parties  exist  in  the  American  Senate,  and 
if  there  were  any  disposition  oii  the  part 
of  the  smaller  states  in  America  to  com- 
bine in  any  way  to  act  unfniriy  towards 
the  more  popular  states,  party  influences 
would  intervene,  and  the  same  thing  will 
take  place  in  our  senate,  and  it  will  take 
place  also  in  our  house  of  representatives. 
I  have  not  the  slightest  fear  of  the  two 
more  populous  colonies — New  South  Wales 
and  Victoria — combining  to  do  anything 
to  injure  the  less  populous  states  as  such ; 
neither  have  I  any  sympathy  with  tLe 
idea  that  ministers  should  be  selected  from 
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any  particular  state  or  group  of  states.  I 
think  that  the  member  of  the  houso  of 
representatives  who  is  called  upon  to  form 
a  ministry  should  be  at  perfect  liberty  to 
select  what  members  he  pleases,  no  matter 
from  what  state  they  may  come;  and  I 
am  quite  certain  they  would  act  as  they 
do  now  under  our  present  constitutions  ; 
they  would  act  fiiirly  towards  each  part  of 
the  federal  union,  just  thesameas  ministries 
act  now  towards  each  part  of  the  colonies 
they  govern.  In  this  matter  we  hare  for- 
gotten entirely  the  action  of  party.  It  will 
act  as  a  powerful  solvent  to  prevent  un- 
fairness either  in  the  house  of  representa- 
tives by  the  more  populous  colonies,  or  in 
the  senate  by  the  le^  populous  colonies, 
and  I  hope  hon.  members  will  not  forget 
that.  A  question  has  been  raised  on  this 
particular  subject  as  to  the  nomination  of 
senators.  I  believe  entirely  in  the  Ameri- 
can system  of  nomination — nomination 
through  the  legislature.  I  know  that  my 
hon.  friend,  Dr.  Cockbum,  from  South 
Australia,  has  an  objection  to  this,  because 
certain  houses  are  nominated  instead  of 
being  elected.  That  is  an  objection  which 
exists  in  my  mind  also ;  but,  nevertheless,  I 
do  not  think  it  is  one  which  should  stand 
against  the  election  of  senators  by  the 
legislatures,  because  the  senate  above  all 
things  is  supposed,  and  will  be  supposed, 
to  represent  the  states.  The  colonies  as 
they  exist  now,  or  the  states  as  they  will 
be  in  the  future,  are  represented  in 
their  sovereignty  at  present  by  their  legis- 
latures. Whether  the  upper  house  is  a 
nominee  or  an  elective  house  makes  no  dif- 
ference. It  is  the  legislature  that  repre- 
sents the  sovereignty  of  the  state,  and  that 
which  represents  the  sovereignty  of  the 
state,  in  my  opinion,  should  have  the 
power  of  nomination  to  the  senate.  I 
hope,  therefore,  that  the  idea  of  electing 
senators  from  the  body  of  the  electors  will 
be  given  up.  It  is  not  a  sovereign  idea 
at  all — quite  the  reverse.     Besides  there 


are  objections  equally  as  strong  as  that 
of  which  I  have  heard  some  hon.  mem- 
bers speak.  As  to  the  ministry  being  re- 
sponsible to  both  houses,  I  think  that  is 
an  utter  impossibility.  I  do  not  see  how 
a  ministry  can  be  held  in  any  way  to  be 
responsible  to  both  houses  of  parliament, 
especially  as  one  of  those  houses  is  to  have 
a  continuity  of  existence.  If  the  senate 
was  to  be  placed  on  the  same  footing  as 
the  house  of  representatives,  and  was  to 
be  dissolved  on  the  same  occasions,  there 
might  be  something  in  the  proposal.  But 
as  it  will  have  a  continuous  life,  and  as 
whatever  definite  responsibility  it  may 
have  will  be  through  the  nominations  of  the 
legislatures  of  the  different  states,  I  do  not 
seehow  afederal  ministry  can  be  responsible 
to  any  house  but  the  house  of  representa- 
tives. Then  comes  in  the  question  of 
public  opinion.  Hon.  members  are  afraid, 
seemingly,  that  the  senate  will  get  beyond 
the  opinion  of  the  people  of  Australia.  I 
have  no  fear  of  that  whatever.  I  do  not 
believe  that  the  senate,  which  will  be 
elected  by  the  different  legislatures,  will 
ever  get  very  far  beyond  the  force  of 
public  opinion  in  Australia.  They  may 
probably  do  so  on  some  questions  for  a 
short  period ;  but  as  has  been  pointed  out 
by  the  hon.  member.  Sir  Samuel  Griffith, 
the  continuity  of  existence  applies  to  the 
house,  and  not  to  the  members  of  that 
house.  The  members  of  the  house  will 
be  continually  renewed,  and  they  will  be 
acted  upon,  I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt, 
by  the  public  opinion  which  they  repre- 
sent; and  whatever  objection  they  may 
have  to  certain  measures  or  to  the  policy 
of  ministries  who  are  responsible  to  the 
lower  house,  public  opinion  will  have  a 
certain  force  upon  them,  and  compel 
them  ultimately  and  without  any  statu- 
tory enactment  whatever  to  give  way 
to  the  force  of  public  opinion  through- 
out the  colonies  when  it  is  properly  ex- 
pressed.    I  trust  that  we  shall  make  our 
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senate  a  strong  and  a  powerful  senate — a 
senate  which  will  have  dignity  and  author- 
ity, and  one  which  will  not  only  be  re- 
spected by  the  states  whom  it  will  repre- 
sent, but  respected  also  by  the  people 
whom  it  will  represent  in  a  second  degree. 
Because  it  is  not  true  to  say  that  they 
will  not  be  representatives  of  the  people. 
The  Senate  of  the  United  States  of  America 
And  the  States  Council  of  Switzerland 
represent  respectively  the  people  of  those 
two  countries  as  much  in  a  secondary  sense, 
and  in  some  cases  more  in  a  primary  sense, 
.than  docs  the  lower  house.  The  Senate  in 
America  is  looked  up  to  with  the  greatest 
j-'espect ;  in  fact,  it  is  the  ambition  of 
•capable  and  eminent  men  to  become  mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  ;  nndlhope  a  similar  am- 
bition will  exist  in  Australia  owing  to  the 
power  and  dignity  w^hich  our  senate  will  pos- 
sess. I  have  no  fear  of  the  senate  ultimately 
becoming  the  master  of  the  house  of  repre- 
sentatives as  it  has  become,  to  some  extent, 
in  the  United  States.  In  the  United  States  i  t 
has  other  powers  and  authorities  delegated 
to  it,  entirely  apart  from  legislation.  It 
•is  as  much  a  part  of  the  executive  as  is 
the  President  himself.  This  has  given  an 
•amount  of  influence  to  the  Senate  in 
America  which  our  senate  can  never  hope 
to  possess.  Therefore,  J  do  not  think  we 
need  be  at  all  afraid  of  the  senate  over- 
bearing the  house  of  representatives  by  its 
superior  influence.  But  I  hope  it  will 
tend  in  that  direction  by  its  superior 
ability,  being  the  elected  of  men  who  are 
themselves  elected  for  their  ability  by  the 
diflTerent  states.  I  heard  a  proposal 
mooted  this  morning  by  an  hon.  delegate 
from  Victoria,  Mr.  Wrixon,  which  rather 
astonished  me.  That  gentleman  is  so 
much  opposed  to  giving  a  veto  in  part  in 
respect  to  money  bills  to  the  senate  that 
he  would  prefer  to  destroy  the  very  root 
and  basis  of  the  representation  of  the 
people  by  giving  a  greater  number  of  re- 
presentatives to  certain  individual  states 
[i/r.  Macrossan, 


which  do  not  possess  a  large  population  at 
the  present  time.  I  hope  the  members 
of  this  Convention  will  not  agree  to  any 
such  proposition.  The  smaller  states,  sucli 
as  Tasmania,  Western  Australia,  Queens- 
land, and  South  Australia,  will  be  so 
thoroughly  protected  in  the  senate  that  it 
will  be  a  crime  against  the  proper  represen- 
tation of  the  people  to  give  them  additional 
representation  in  the  house  of  representa- 
tives beyond  what  they  are  entitled  to.  Each 
state  must  stand  upon  the  basis  of  its  own 
population  as  far  as  the  house  of  represen- 
tatives is  concerned ;  but  in  regard  to  the 
senate  the  states  will  be  thoroughly  pro- 
tected by  the  equal  number  of  representa- 
tives that  each  will  have  in  that  house. 
The  idea  of  the  hon.  member,  Mr.  Wrixon, 
is  a  most  undemocratic  one,  and  strikes  at 
the  very  root  and  basis  of  popular  repre- 
sentation. Just  fancy  40,000  or  50,000 
people  in  Western  Australia  having  five  or 
six  representatives,  when  the  same  num- 
ber in  Victoria  or  New  South  Wales  would 
only  have  one  or  two  representatives .'  It  is 
rightenough  to  do  that  in  representing  the 
sovereignty  of  the  state  where  all  are  equal, 
but  in  the  representation  of  the  people  each 
unit  of  the  people  should  have  his  full  and 
equal  share.  I  trust  that  no  such  proposal  a.s 
that  mentioned  will  be  entertained.  I  am 
quite  satisfied  that  we  shall  come  to  a  satis- 
factory conclusion  on  this  question.  I  am 
not  at  all  afraid  of  the  Convention  resulting 
in  disunion,  and  members  going  back  to 
their  different  colonies  without  having  done 
anything.  I  do  not  mind  very  much  the  ex- 
pression made  use  of  by  the  Premier  of  Vic- 
toria, or  by  others,  and  to  which  Mr.  Barton 
this  morning  made  a  jocular  allusion — I 
allude  to  the  reference  to  "  carpet-baggers.'' 

IVIr.  MuNRO :  I  never  said  anything  of 
the  sort ! 

Mr.  MACROSSAN  :  I  know  the  hon. 
member  did  not  say  that  he  was  a  "carpet- 
bagger"; but  the  hon.  member,  Mr.  Barton, 
said  as  much. 
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Mr.  MuNRO  :  It  was  the  hon.  member, 
Colonel  Smith,  who  said  that — I  did  not ! 

Mr.  MACROSSAN  :  I  do  not  mind 
that  very  much.  When  1  recollect  tlie 
history  of  this  very  question  in  the  Phila- 
delphia Convention,  I  am  thoroughly  con- 
vinced that  we  are  arriving  quickly  at  a 
satisfactory  conclusion.  The  discussion  of 
this  particular  question  occupied  five  weeks, 
from  the  beginning  of  June  until  the  mid- 
dle of  July,  in  that  convention.  We  have 
almost  arrived  at  a  satisfactory  conclusion 
in  two  days.  Therefore,  I  have  every  con- 
fidence in  the  ability  and  wisdom  of  the 
members  of  this  Convention  to  thoroughly 
thrash  out  this  crucial  question,  so  that 
members  on  each  side  may  be  thoroughly 
satisfied  with  the  conclusion  we  arrive  at 
Even  if  the  hon.  members  from  Victoria 
did  take  up  their  carpet  bags  and  go,  I  do 
not  believe  that  they  would  stay  away.  I 
beheve  that  the  public  opinion  of  their 
colony  would  drive  them  back  again,  be- 
cause I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that, 
although  federation  is  a  very  desimble 
thing  for  Australia,  there  is  no  colony  in 
the  group  for  which  it  is  more  desirable  or 
necessary  than  the  colony  of  Victoria. 

Mr.  J.  PORREST:  I  should  like  to 
make  one  or  two  remarks  with  reference 
to  the  speech  of  the  hon.  member,  Mr. 
Macrossan,  who  would  deny  to  the  large 
colonies  having  a  small  population  a  larger 
amount  of  representation  than  they  would 
be  entitled  to  according  to  population.  I 
would  remind  him  that  the  proposal  to  deal 
with  such  colonies  in  an  exceptional  way 
is  no  new  idea.  When  British  Columbia 
joined  the  Canadian  fedei'ation  she  had 
only  a  population  of  60,000,  but  she  was 
allowed  six  representatives,  which  was  a 
larger  number  than  she  would  have  been 
entitled  to  on  the  basis  of  population. 
Unless  you  can  give  some  special  advan- 
tage to  colonies  with  immense  areas  and 
small  population  they  will  have  no  in- 
ducement   to    join    the  federation.     The 


colony  which  I  have  the  honor  to  repre- 
sent is  separated  by  an  immense  distance 
from  the  other  colonies.  She  has  no  manu- 
factures, and  I  have  been  considering 
during  the  last  few  days  how  I  can  urge 
upon  the  people  of  Western  Australia 
that  she  will  gain  anything  by  federation. 
I  have  beon  unable  to  see  how  she  will 
gain  anything,  although  my  sympathies 
are  entirely  with  the  desire  that  she  should 
be  an  integral  part  of  a  united  Australia. 

Mr.  Gordon  :  What  about  defence  % 

Mr.  J.  FOIIREST :  I  cannot  see  that, 
even  with  regard  to  defence,  she  will  be 
a  gainer  by  federation.  We  are  separated 
from  the  other  colonies  by  1,000  miles  of 
unoccupied  territory.  That  part  of  Aus- 
tralia has  no  naval  defence,  and  for  many 
yeara  to  come  we  must  look  for  our  defence 
to  the  power  of  Great  Britain,  which  is 
the  only  power  able  to  defend  us  from- 
enemies  coming  across  the  sea. 

Mr.  McNRO  :  The  federal  government 
will  have  a  navy  ! 

Mr.  J.  FORREST:  It  may  have  in 
many  years  to  come.  Those  hon.  members 
who  have  spoken  with  reference  to  the 
constitution  of  the  two  houses  have  beeir 
too  apt  to  look  at  the  matter  from  tho 
point  of  view  of  the  colonies  which  they 
represent.  As  has  been  said  by  several- 
other  hon.  memlKjrs,  the  constitution  of 
the  two  houses  under  a  federal  form  of 
government  will  be  very  different  from 
the  constitution  of  the  two  houses  in  any^ 
colony. "  Under  a  federal  form  of  govern- 
ment there  will  not  be  so  many  local  in- 
terests and  feelings  as  there  are  in  the 
parliament  of  a  colony  of  limited  area, 
where  popular  feeling  runs  high.  Another 
point  has  been  overlooked  which  is  cer- 
tainly an  argument  in  favour  of  the  pro- 
position that  the  senate  should  not  have 
the  power  of  amending  money  bills.  We 
have  been  apt  to  consider  that  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  colonies  in  the  upper 
house  would  be  all  of  one  mind,  whereas 
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we  must  not  forget  that  there  will  always 
bo  a  strong  opposition  in  the  house  of  rep- 
resentatives, among  the  membei-s  from  the 
great  colonies  of  Victoria  and  New  South 
Wales.  Therefore,  I  do  not  think  that 
the  influence  of  the  numerous  representa- 
tives of  those  two  colonies  will  be  used  to 
the  disadvantage  of  the  smaller  colonies. 
There  seems  to  be  an  impression  that  the 
nominated  upper  houses  in  some  of  the 
colonies  should  not  be  allowed  to  exercise 
the  same  power  as  elected  houses  in  select- 
ing members  of  the  senate.  I  cannot  see 
any  objection  to  their  doing  so,  although 
it  has  been  strongly  urged  by  the  hon. 
member,  Dr.  Cockbum.  The  senate  will 
be  selected  by  the  legislatures  of  the  dif- 
ferent colonies,  and  will  not  be  elected 
directly  by  the  people.  The  nominated 
upper  houses  in  the  colonies  of  Australia 
are  not  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term 
nominated,  because  they  are  appointed  by 
it  species  of  election.  They  are  appointed 
by  the  representatives  of  the  people,  the 
ministry,  who  represent  the  whole  coun- 
try ;  and  therefore  it  would  not  be  right 
to  say  that  there  is  not  a  system  of  elec- 
tion in  their  selection.  Therefore  I  can- 
not agree  that  there  is  a  vast  difference 
between  the  upper  houses  of  Queensland 
and  New  South  Wales  and  those  of  other 
•colonies  where  they  are  elected,  and  I  do 
not  see  why  they  should  not  join  in  elect- 
ing members  of  the  senate.  The  sooner 
we  bring  this  debate  to  a  conclusion  the 
better.  If  we  appointed  a  select  commit- 
tee to  frame  a  bill  in  accordance  with  the 
views  which  have  been  expressed  by  hon. 
members,  that  would  be  the  wisest  step  to 
take.  We  have  had  sufficient  discussion 
to  enable  the  members  of  the  committee  to 
know  the  views  entertained  by  every  mem- 
ber of  the  Convention.  I  hope  that,  what- 
ever may  be  our  views,  we  shall  not  separ- 
ate without  framing  a  bill  and  passing  it 
through  this  Convention.  I  do  not  think 
that  it  matters  whether  different  sections 
[J/r.  J,  Forrest, 


of  the  Convention  are  or  are  not  able  to 
accept  this  bill ;  but  it  would  be  a  great 
pity — I  think  it  would  be  a  misfortune— 
if  we  were  to  separate  without  framing  a 
bill  for  the  federation  of  these  colonies  in 
accordance  with  the  views  of  the  majoritr 
of  the  Convention.  Whether  that  bill  is 
or  is  not  accepted  by  the  different  colonies 
hereafter,  it  will  be  a  guide  in  the  future 
to  those  attempting  to  frame  a  federal  con- 
stitution ;  whereas  if  we  were  to  separate 
without  coming  to  a  conclusion  which 
would  record  the  views  of  the  majority  of 
hon.  members,  I  think  we  should  feel  that 
we  had  wasted  our  time.  I  hope,  there- 
fore, that  whatever  we  do,  -whatever  our 
opinions,  we  shall,  before  we  conclude  the 
sittings  of  this  Convention,  frame  a  liil 
which shaU, at  any  rate,  represent  iheviews 
of  the  majority  of  those  present. 

Mr.  BAKER  :  I  do  not  think  that  time 
will  be  wasted  in  thoroughly  discussing 
this  point.  It  is  perfectly  true  that  most 
of  the  arguments  which  have  been  hither- 
to adduced  have  been  repeated  by  differ- 
ent speakers  and  put  into  different  forms ; 
but  it  often  facilitates  the  undenstandiog 
and  the  settlement  of  the  real  point  at  issue 
to  hear  the  same  arguments  pat  in  another 
form,  because  they  often  carry  conviction 
to  the  mind  the  second  time  that  they  are 
heard,  although  they  did  not  do  so  the  first 
time.  There  is  one  matter,  it  seems  to  me, 
so  intijnately  connected  with  the  respective 
powers  which  we  ought  to  give  to  the  two 
branches  of  the  federal  legislature  that,  in 
my  own  mind,  I  cannot  dissociate  them ; 
and  although  it  is,  perhaps,  quite  correct 
that  we  should  first  of  all  fix  and  deBne 
the  respective  powers  of  the  two  honaes, 
and  then  fix  and  define  what  the  form  of 
the  executive  should  be,  there  has  been  aii 
assumption  throughout  this  debate  that 
we  are  bound  to  have  what  is  commonlj 
called  responsible  government — that  weare 
to  have  our  federal  executive  framed  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  executives  in  tiie 
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different  colonies.     That  is  an  assumption 
to  irhich  I  cannot  agree,  and  for  whicli  I 
think  there  is  no  warrant,  and  I  wish 
to  say  a  few  words  on  the  point,  because 
those  who  have  entertained  tliat  assump- 
tion have  argued  that  we  must  give,  not 
only  the  preponderant  power,  but  nearly 
all  the  power  to  the  national  branch  of  the 
l^islature.     Now,  undoubtedly,  if  we  are 
goiog  to  have  an  executive  formed  on  the 
same  principles  as  the  executives  of  these 
colonies^   one  branch   of   the  legislature 
must  have  nearly  all  the  power.     Execu- 
tive goveiTiment  has  entirely  risen  up,  and 
been  created  solely  by  the  assumption  and 
arrogation  of  all  power  in  one  branch  of 
the  legislature.     What  is  the  British  Con- 
stitution ?     It  seems  to  me — and  I  sweep 
away  the  theories  on  the  question — that 
in  reality  the  British  Constitution  is  the 
House  of  Commons  with  appendages.  The 
House  of  Commons  does  all  the  legislation 
of  the  country,  and  by  a  committee  of  its  own 
the  Ministry  performs  all  the  executive 
functions.     Is  that  a  form  of  executive 
which  will  fit  in  with  the  federal  form 
of  government,  which  we  are   trying   to 
frame  1    1  do  not  think  it  will ;  I  think 
the  two  tilings  are  inconsistent  with  each 
other.     We  have  been  told  that  we  ought 
not  to  try  experiments     We  have  been 
told  by  the  hon.  member,  Mr.  Gillies,  that 
we  ought  to  follow  the  beaten  path.  Well, 
if  there  were  any  beaten  path  to  follow,  I 
should  be  exceedingly  glad.     But  it  seems 
to  me  that  we  are  cutting  a  new  path 
through  a  jungle,  and  that  there  is  no 
beaten  path  to  follow.     It  will  be  as  great 
an  experiment  as  it  is  possible  for  us  to 
try,  to  apply  the  responsible  system  to  a 
federation  in  which  the  two  branches  of 
the  legislature  will  represent  the  whole  of 
the  people  grouped  in  a  different  manner. 
I  am  very  sorry  that  we  have  to  try  the 
experiment.    I  am  one  of  those  who  are  ex- 
ceedingly loath  to  try  experiments;  I  believe 
that  any  political  system  ought  to  be  of 


gradual  growth — that  the  idea  ouglit  to 
be  engrained  in  the  minds  of  the  people, 
and  that,  if  it  has  grown  up  with  the 
people,  its  chances  of  success  arc  very  much 
greater  than  they  would  otherwise  be.  I 
am,  therefore,  one  of  those  who  are  ex- 
ceedingly loath  to  try  experiments,  and  more 
especially  so  in  this  case,  because  if  we  try 
an  experiment  which  fails,  that  failure  will 
be  put  down  to  the  system  of  federation, 
and  the  whole  system  will  be  discredited. 
If  I  could  be  convinced  that  we  are  not 
trying  an  experiment  by  grafting  on  to 
the  federal  form  of  government  the  British 
form  of  executive,  I,  for  one,  should  en- 
tirely agree  with  the  President  upon  the 
point  But  it  seems  to  me  that  this  is  an 
experiment,  and  that  the  two  things  are 
entirely  inconsistent  with  each  other.  And 
I  will  quote  the  opinion  on  that  point  of  a 
writer  who  is  celebrated  not  only  as  a  man 
of  letters,  but  also  as  a  politician  and  a 
statesman — Mr.  J.  K.  Ix>well,  who  was  the 
American  Ambassador  in  Great  Britain. 
In  the  Fortnightly  Review  of  February, 
1888,  he  wrote  an  article  on  '^  English  and 
American  Federalism,"  in  which  he  con- 
trasted the  aspirations  of  a  portion  of  the 
British  people  for  imperial  federation  with 
the  aspirations  of  some  Americans  to 
abandon  their  present  form  of  executive, 
and  to  adopt  the  British  form  of  respon- 
sible government.  Having  first  made  some 
observations  about  the  American  form  of 
executive,  and  the  idea  that  the  English 
form  of  executive  could  be  grafted  on  to 
American  institutions,  he  says  : 

If  a  strong  and  responaible  government  be  es- 
tablished, individual  and  local  rights  will  dis- 
appear, and  a  highly  centralised  representative 
democracy  will  arise  upon  their  ruins. 

There  are  some  members  of  this  Conven- 
tion who  want  a  highly  centralised  repre- 
sentative democracy  to  be  framed  to  start 
with.     Mr.  Lowell  continues  : 

In  England  the  case  is  precisely  reversed.  A 
highly  centralised  representative  democracy  ex- 
ists already,  and  it  is  desired  to  import  into  this 
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form  of  government  some  of  the  advantages  of 
a  federal  constitution,  and  some  safeguards  for 
individual  rights  and  privileges,  to  adapt  some 
of  the  modem  conveniences  of  a  written  consti- 
tution to  the  stately  old  fabric  that  has  been 
building  ever  since  the  dawn  of  history.  The 
attempt  is  utterly  useless.  The  former  building 
must  be  pulled  down,  and  the  new  building 
begun  at  the  foundations. 

I  entirely  agree  with  those  sentiments. 
And  in  commencing  this  new  building  at 
the  foundations,  let  us  build  those  founda- 
tions in  such  a  way  that  we  can  erect  upon 
them  a  superstructure  that  will  be  con- 
sistent within  itself.  If  we  are  to  try  an 
experiment,  and  I  think  we  must  do  so,  let 
us  try  that  experiment  in  the  form  that  is 
most  likely  to  work.  In  a  quotation  concern- 
ing the  British  Constitution,  which  was  made 
by  the  President  the  other  day,  and  which 
has  already  been  quoted  to-day,  Mr.  Glad- 
stone having  referred  to  the  fact  that 
without  good  sense,  discretion,  experience, 
and  statesmanlike  qualities  in  those  who 
worked  the  British  Constitution,  it  would 
be  utterly  unworkable,  goes  oh  to  say, 
that  "  this  boasted  Constitution  of  ours  is 
nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  heap  of 
absurdities."  Well,  why  should  we  adopt 
a  heap  of  absurdities  with  the  sole  view  of 
calling  out  those  qualities  to  which  the 
President  so  eloquently  alluded  as  neces- 
sary to  the  success  of  any  form  of  govern- 
ment which  relies  upon  the  discretion  of 
the  members  of  the  two  branches  of  the 
legislature  1  It  has  been  said  that  sensible 
shareholders  and  a  sensible  board  of  direc- 
tors can  work  any  deed  of  settlement ;  but 
is  that  any  argument  why  a  deed  of  settle- 
ment should  be  badly  drawn  ?  Let  us  draw 
up  our  deed  of  settlement,  which  we  are 
here  to  draw  up,  as  well  as  we  possibly  can. 
I  am  perfectly  willing  to  admit  the  argument 
which  has  been  adduced  to  the  effect  that 
unless  we  assume  all  those  qualities  which 
have  been  alluded  to  as  existing, not  only  in 
both  branches  of  the  legislature,  but  in  the 
executive  in  whatever  foim  it  may  be 
[Mr,  Baker, 


appointed,  the  form  of  government  we  are 
about  to  fmme  will  be  entirely  unwork- 
able; but  do  not  let  us  advisedly  leave 
more  to  their  discretion  than  is  absolutely 
necessary.  I  hope  I  am  not  departing  fro::) 
the  point  undar  consideration,  because  it 
seems  to  me  that  this  idea  that  we  must 
take  either  the  English  or  the  American 
form  of  executive  is  totally  unwarrante<i 
There  is  another  form  of  executive  which 
has  been  alluded  to  once  or  twice — tbe 
Swiss  form,  in  which  the  executive  arc 
chosen  for  a  fixed  period  by  the  two  bouse?. 
Why  should  not  we  adopt  that  form  ?  It 
is  a  form  admirably  suited  for  a  federal 
form  of  government.  The  ministries  now- 
adays are  appointed  nominally  by  the 
Crown,  but  we  all  know  that  they  are 
really  chosen  by  one  branch  of  the  legis- 
lature, and  why  is  it  impossible  to  work 
out  the  representative  form,  of  govern- 
ment by  both  branches  of  the  legiskture 
directly  choosing  the  executive,  who  will 
be  responsible  to  them,  and  who  will  not 
be  turned  out  at  a  moment's  notice  en 
some  party  question  1  Has  this  system  of 
party  government  worked  so  well  that  we 
cannot  improve  upon  it  ? 

Mr.  Gillies  :  That  is  dealt  with  in  the 
next  resolution ! 

Mr.  BAKER:  I  know  it  is;  but  it 
seems  to  me  to  be  so  intimately  connected 
with  the  question  under  discussion,  and 
the  assumption  so  often  made,  that  we 
must  adopt  the  responsible  form  of  go- 
vernment, has  been  so  mixed  up  with  the 
question  of  what  shall  be  the  relative 
powers  of  the  two  houses,  that  it  is  perti- 
nent to  refer  to  it  now.  I,  for  one,  ilmk 
that  the  people  of  these  colonies — I  am 
not  now  talking  about  the  parliaments — 
would  hail  with  satisfaction  a  departure 
from  the  system  under  which  ministries 
are  now  appointed.  If  there  is  one  thing 
with  which  the  people  of  these  colonies 
find  fault  in  our  existing  forms  of  govern- 
ment, it  is  the  fact  that  two-thirds  or  one- 
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half  of  the  time  of  parliament  and  the 
ministry  is  taken  up  hj  the  quarrels  be- 
tween the  "  ins  "  and  the  "  outs  "  ',  and 
if  anytliing  could  do  away  with  that  state 
of  afiaii's — if  ministries  were  enabled  to 
devote  the  whole  of  their  time  and  atten- 
tion to  carrying  on  the  business  of  the 
country,  and  the  framing  of  wise  measures, 
if  they  were  not  obliged  to  fight  day  after 
clay  simply  to  retain  their  seats,  and  were 
not  obliged  to  bring  in  measures  which 
they  would  not  have  brought  in  were  it 
not  for  party  purposes — the  people  would 
be  much  better  satisfied  with  that  form  of 
executive  than  with  the  form  under  which 
we  now  live. 

Mr.   Gillies  :  That  could  be  done  by 
abolishing  the  "  outs  "  ! 

Mr.  BAKER  :  Well,  if  the  hon.  gentle- 
man was  one  of  the  "  outs  "  he  would  not 
Uke  to  be  abolished.  I  apologise  for  having, 
in  the  opinion  of  some  hon.  members,  re- 
ferred to  a  question  which  will  come  up 
for  discussion  at  a  later  stage.  As  I  said 
before,  it  seemed  to  me  that  the  two  ques- 
tions were  so  dependent  on  one  another 
that  I  might  appropriately  say  a  few  words 
upon  them  now. 

Mr.  THYNNE  :  I  think  the  question 
whether  the  executive  should  or  should 
not  be  responsible  to  parliament  is  one 
which  we  can  leave  for  full  debate  after- 
wards. In  passing,  I  may  say  that  it 
seems  to  me  to  be  right  that  parliament, 
which  has  the  power  of  the  selection  of 
ministers,  should  also  have  the  power  of 
dismissing  them.  I  did  not  rise,  however, 
to  enter  into  any  long  discussion  on  this 
question,  but  to  make  a  suggestion  which 
occurred  to  me  this  morning  while  the 
debate  was  proceeding.  There  seems  to 
be  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  a  good 
many  members — especially  the  members 
for  Victoria  and  one  or  two  others — to 
think  that  the  senate,  as  proposed  to  be 
framed  by  a  majority  in  the  Convention, 
would  not  work  satisfactorily   with   the 


house  of  representatives.  If  hon.  gentle- 
men are  still  impressed  with  that  idea,  I 
think  I  may  well  make  the  suggestion 
which  I  have  submitted  to  several  of  my 
friends,  and  who  desired  me  to  mention  it 
this  afternoon.  It  is  this  :  that  if  either 
house  of  parliament  should,  by  a  specified 
majority,  pass  any  measure  in  two  succes- 
sive sessions,  and  the  other  house  should 
refuse  to  pass  it,  a  simple  mode  of  settling 
the  question  would  be  to  refer  it  to  the 
direct  vote  of  the  people  in  the  same  way 
as  measures  are  submitted  in  Switzerland ; 
and  if  the  answer  is  given  in  the  affirma- 
tive by  a  majority  of  the  whole  of  the 
people  and  also  of  a  majority  of  the  states, 
that  the  bill  should  become  law.  1  do  not 
think  my  hon.  friends  from  Victoria  can 
question  the  proposition  as  being  one  not 
framed  on  sound  democratic  lines. 

Mr.  Deakin  :  Hear,  hear ! 

Mr.  Gordon  :  It  does  not  matter  whether 
you  snuflF  out  the  states  by  a  vote  of  the 
people,  or  by  a  vote  of  their  representa- 
tives.    It  is  as  broad  as  it  is  long. 

Mr.  THYNNE  :  A  bill  under  such  cir- 
cumstances would  not  become  law  un- 
less adopted,  first,  by  a  majority  of  the 
whole  of  the  people,  and,  secondly,  by  a 
majority  of  the  states. 

Sir  Thomas  McIlwraitii  :  Not  a  ma- 
jority of  each  of  the  states  ! 

Mr.  THYNNE:  A  majority  of  the 
whole  of  the  states.  The  answer  should 
be  received  from  a  majority  of  the  separate 
states ;  in  fact,  it  is  the  old  democratic 
principle  of  a  majority  of  the  whole  of  the 
people  and  a  majority  of  individual  states. 
I  think  that  is  a  suggestion  well  worth 
considering,  and  one  which  should  relieve 
those  gentlemen,  who  are  so  very  much 
opposed  to  the  proposal  to  give  the  senate 
such  large  powers,  from  any  great  diffi- 
culty. I  do  not  anticipate  that  such  a 
provision  would  be  likely  to  be  brought 
into  use  for  many  years.  I  have  sufficient 
confidence  in  the  class  of  men  who  will  be 
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elected  to  the  federal  parliament  to  believe 
that  they  will  conduct  their  business  as 
reasonable  men.  But,  i£  that  should  not 
be  the  case,  there  would  be  a  remedj  pro- 
vided— a  threat  held  over  them  which 
would  prevent  them  at  any  time  from  act- 
ing in  an  unreasonable  fashion. 

Sir  JOHN  DOWNER:  Having  listened 
with  great  interest  and  much  instruction  to 
the  speeches  which  have  been  made  by  hon. 
gentlemen  who  have  addressed  the  C(mu- 
mittee,  I  have  thought  it  would  not  be  out 
of  place  if,  as  the  mover  of  these  resolu- 
tions, I  were  to  say  a  few  words  at  this 
stage.  I  was  very  much  struck  with  the 
argument  of  the  hon.  member,  Sir  Samuel 
Griflfith,  in  reference  to  denying  the  power 
of  veto  in  detail,  and  preserving  the  power 
of  veto  in  bulk ;  and  particularly  with  the 
argument  which  appears  tome,  at  all  events, 
to  be  irresistible,  that  seeing  that  the  sena- 
tors will  only  represent  their  own  colonies, 
and  will  only  have  to  justify  themselves  to 
their  own  colonies,  the  same  obstacles  and 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  vetoing  in  bulk  at 
the  present  time  will  certainly  not  exist. 
Practically,  therefore,  a  much  greaterpower 
is  given  in  allowing  the  senate  to  veto  in 
the  whole  than  that  which  we  are  now  seek- 
ing to  establish,  which  is  simply  the  power 
of  vetoing  each  proposition  singly. 

Mr.  MuNRO :  But  you  are  claiming 
both! 

Sir  JOHN  DOWNER  :  Certainly  ;  but 
the  hon.  member,  Mr.  Mnnro,  is  willing 
to  concede  the  greater  and  the  more  dan- 
gerous power,  and  the  power  which  will 
more  likely  be  given  effect  to  in  the 
event  of  a  conflict ;  while  he  objects  to 
concede  the  minor  power  which  will  not, 
under  any  circumstances,  affect  the  general 
government  of  the  country,  and  will  pre- 
vent all  possibilities  of  a  deadlock.  As 
to  the  speeches  of  the  hon.  and  learned 
member,  Mr.  Barton,  and  the  hon.  mem- 
ber, Mr.  Macrossan,  it  appears  to  me, 
whilst  their  arguments  are  practically 
[Mr,  Thynne, 


irrefutable,  that  in  the  minds  of  some  of 
us,  at  all  events,  their  condusiona  are 
open  to  great  doubt ;  in  fact,  so  different 
were  my  own  conclusions  from  the  very 
able  arguments  that  were  addressed  to  us 
that  I  felt  myself  thrown  back  to  the  kst 
century,  and  to  the  more  philosophiad 
times,  and  began  to  wonder  whether  anj- 
thing  existed  apart  from  the  perceptions 
of  him  who  perceived.  One  writer  said, 
*'  A  brook  reflects  heaven ;  but  man  look- 
ing into  it  sees  only  his  own  image"; 
and  he  further  said  that  "the  hone 
and  the  ox,"  and  another  animal  cot 
present  here,  "  all  feed  on  the  same  pas- 
ture, and  each  of  them  assimilates  to 
himself  that  whidi  is  suited  to  his  own 
idiosyncracies."  It  struck  me  that  the 
arguments  addressed  to  us  pointed  irre* 
sistibly  to  only  one  conclusion,  and  that 
the  very  able  gentleman  who  urged  them 
arrived  at  a  conclusion  in  precisely  the 
opposite  direction.  I  might  once  again 
draw  into  this  debate  my  hon.  friend, 
Mr.  Gillies^  who  has  not  spoken  lately, 
but  who  addressed  us  before.  If  the 
senate  will  be — as  the  hon.  and  learned 
member,  Mr.  Barton,  says  it  will  be,  and 
as  I  understand  the  Legislative  Council  of 
Victoria  is  at  the  present  time,  and  as  the 
hon.  and  learned  member,  Sir  Samnel 
Griffith,  pointed  out,  the  hon.  member, 
Sir  Henry  Parkes,  also  thought  it  would 
be — ^the  representation  of  all  that  is  best 
in  the  intellect  and  morality  of  the  com- 
munity, it  would  seem  to  me  to  follow  as 
a  fair  corollary  that  we  could  by  no  possi- 
bility  have  a  better  government  But  whilst 
the  hon.  and  learned  member,  Mr.  Barton, 
said  that  the  senate  which  represents  the 
states  must  practically  be  a  body  that  we 
ought  to  constitute  on  the  most  lofty  plat- 
form, and  preserve  there  as  much  as  we 
could — whilst  he  said  that  under  its  con- 
stitution it  would  draw  to  itself  all  the 
ablest  and  purest  minds  in  the  community 
— he  nevertheless  conceded  that  so  far  as 
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regards  large  questions  which  other  speakers 
consider  the  essence  of  goveniment,  ques- 
tions involving  finance,  the  senate  should 
have  no  authority  to  interfere  in  detail, 
but  only  the  authority  to  absolutely  reject, 
in  spite  of  that  authority  being  so  much 
more  dangerous,  and  so  much  less  workable 
than  the  more  limited  authority  that  I 
propose  to  give   it.      Many   suggestions 
have  been  made  in  the  course  of  this  de- 
bate as  to  the  advisability  of  referring  this 
proposition  to  a  committee.     I  think  that 
if  a  committee  is  to  be  appointed  at  all, 
it  should  be  appointed  in  respect  of  all 
the  propositions,  and  not   in  respect  of 
any  one   of  them.     If  there  is  any  one 
proposition  more  particularly  than  another 
that  we  should  settle  now,  and  should  not 
refer  to  a  committee,  it  is  the  question  as 
to  the  constitution  of  the  parliament  that 
is  to  be  the  supreme  authority. 
Sir  Henrt  Parkes  :  Hear,  hear ! 
Sir  JOHN  DOWNER :  The  executive 
is  to  be  made  for  the  parliament,  and  not 
the  parliament  for  the  executive,  and  be- 
fore we  can  possibly  say  what  the  execu- 
tive ought  to  be,  or  whether  any  known 
analogy  will  assist  us  in  defining  the  lines 
on  which  it  is  to  be  constituted,  surely  the 
more  logical  thing  is  to  find  out  what  the 
executive  has  to  do.     To  consider  first  of 
all  the  constitution  of  the  executive,  and 
afterwards  to  consider  the  constitution  of 
the  parliamentary  bodies,  appears  to  me 
to  entirely  transpose  the  natural  order  of 
things.     As  I  say,  the  executive  must  be 
made  for  the  parliament,  and  not  the  par- 
liament for  the  executive.     But  I  think  at 
the  same  time  that  it* might  be  well,  and 
save  a  great  deal  of  time,  if  we  were  to  send 
all  these  questions  to  committees,  without 
coming  to  any  vote  upon  them  at  the  pre- 
sent time — to  send  No.  1  and  No.  3,  involv- 
ing the  parliament  and  the  executive,  to  one 
committee,  and  No.  2,  which  is  a  separate 
question  altogether,  not  involving  those 
questions  at  all,  but  the  question  of  a  court, 


to  another  committee.  As  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned, I  shall  oppose  any  attempt  to  rele- 
gate to  a  committee  the  1st  proposition 
and  to  proceed  to  discuss  and  settle  the 
3rd,  for,  as  I  said,  it  is  altering  the  prc^r 
order  of  things,  and  we  ought  to  settle 
No.  1  before  we  settle  No.  3.  But  if  this 
Committee  will  agree  to  at  once  send  all 
these  three  resolutions  to  two  committees 
— one  committee  for  No.  1  and  No.  3,  and 
the  other  committee  for  No.  2 — there 
will  be  a  great  saving  of  time,  and  we 
possibly  might  be  able  to  arrive  at  some 
modus  Vivendi,  The  suggestion  of  my 
bon.  colleague.  Sir  John  Bray,  is  in  effect 
to  do  in  an  indirect  way  what  I  would 
rather  see  done  in  a  direct  way.  I  should 
like,  and  I  am  sure  many  hon.  members 
here  would  like,  to  see  the  senate  have 
such  high  authority  as  to  ensure  the  uni" 
versal  esteem  of  everybody ;  and  if  we,  at 
the  very  beginning,  say  that  so  far  from 
having  co-ordinate  authority  with  those 
who  immediately  represent  the  mass  of 
the  people,  the  senate  is  to  be  entirely 
a  subordinate  body,  and  upon  all  the 
important  questions  which,  according  to 
some  speakers,  are  the  very  essence  of  go- 
vernment, it  is  to  have  no  voice  at  all, 
or  a  voice  which  the  other  branch  of 
the  legislature  dares  them  to  exercise, 
I  think  we  shall  be  starting  this  body 
under  the  worst  of  all  auspices  when  we 
should  start  it  under  the  very  best.  It 
might  be  that  the  senate  representing 
states,  and  each  senator  having,  presum- 
ably, the  confidence  of  his  state,  might  find 
itself  in  conflict  with  the  representatives 
who  will  represent  the  federation  as  a 
whole,  and  that  the  strain  which  would  be 
brought  to  bear  on  the  senate  from  that 
vast  whole  would  be  great  enough  in  it- 
self without  our  subjecting  the  body  in  our 
very  creation  of  it  to  disadvantages  which 
could  only  make  its  downward  course 
more  hurried.  In  my  opinion,  which  I  ex- 
press with  all  humility,  our  position  ought 
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to  be  that,  at  tbe  start,  we  should  endea- 
vour to  couserve  the  senate  as  much  as 
possible.  It  is  the  protection  of  the  liberty 
of  the  individual  colonies — it  is  the  one 
representation  in  the  federation  which 
-will  secure  to  eYery  one  of  the  colonies 
its  own  entity — and  if  we  wish  to  bring 
about,  not  merely  a  legislative,  but  also  a 
friendly  union — for,  as  has  been  well  said, 
the  legislative  can  never  exist  unless  there 
is  a  strong  friendly  union  to  back  it  up — 
we  must  be  particularly  careful  that  the 
body  which  represents  the  individual  colo- 
nies shall  be  one  which  will  be  respected 
in  an  equally  high  manner  with  the  body 
that  more  immediately  represents  the 
people.  It  was  suggested  that  such  ques- 
tions as  customs  might  fairly  be  taken 
away  from  the  consideration  of  the  senate, 
except  from  their  general  power  to  block 
legislation.  If  there  is  one  question  more 
than  another  which  appears  to  me  to 
be  properly  a  subject  for  the  considera- 
tion of  the  senate,  it  is  this  identical  ques- 
tion of  customs,  because  there  can  be  no 
question  in  which  the  inequalities  of  the 
colonies  might  be  more  plainly  evidenced. 
And  so  it  will  be  with  every  matter  if 
we,  not  seeing  precisely  how  the  thing 
will  work,  remove  by  absolute  legislation 
from  the  control  of  the  senate  any  part 
of  the  work  which  has  to  be  done  by 
the  whole  body.  I  agree  entirely  with 
what  the  hon.  member.  Sir  George  Grey, 
said  about  the  matter  before  :  make  the 
powers  of  the  parliament  as  nearly  co- 
ordinate as  you  possibly  can,  and  leave 
something  to  the  evolution  of  events.  The 
strain  on  the  senate  will  surely  be  strong 
enough  under  any  circumstances.  The 
whole  body  of  the  general  public  of  Aus- 
tralia will  be,  in  many  ways,  for  a  while  at 
all  events,  contending  against  them  ;  and  so 
far  from  surrounding  them  with  difficulties 
at  the  start,  I  think  we  ought  to  place  them 
on  the  veiy  loftiest  pedestal  we  can  possibly 
imagine.  The  question  was  discussed  as  to 
[Sir  John  Downer, 


the  mode  in  which  the  senate  should  U? 
elected.  Personally  I  agree  entirely  with 
the  view  that  it  would  be  much  better  if  tli<' 
senators  were  elected  by  the  elected  bodies, 
and  I  agree  entirely  with  the  hon.  meui- 
ber,  Mr.  Macrossan,  that  it  would  not  bt' 
expedient  for  us  to  inquire  too  closely  into 
the  precise  method  which  each  colony- 
adopts  in  the  appointment  of  its  own  re* 
presentatives,  but  rather,  seeing  that  a 
colony  is  satisfied  to  elect  its  representa- 
tives in  a  certain  way,  to  assume  that 
the  gentlemen  elected  fairly  represent  its 
opinions ;  and  if  it  should  turn  out  not  to 
be  so,  each  colony  has  in  itself  the  povtr 
of  rectifying  the  difficulty.  If  the  effect 
of  a  constitution  of  this  kind  would  be  to 
put  a  nominated  legislative  council  in  a 
position  which  was  disadvantageous  to  tLo 
colony  which  appointed  it,  we  should  very 
soon  have  the  matter  remedied.  I  scarcely 
think  it  is  worth  our  while  troubling  abont 
the  matter  at  the  present  time.  At  all 
events,  as  far  as  election  by  the  elected  is 
concerned,  we  have  a  most  illustrious  pre- 
cedent, and  we  know  how  satisfactorily  it 
has  w or ked.  I  w ish  to  say  a  few  words  as  to 
the  suggestion  of  my  hon.  friend,  Sir  John 
Bray,  that  it  should  be  competent  for  the 
senate  to  require  any  money  bill  to  be  cut  up 
into  as  many  smaller  bills  as  they  thought 
fit,  so  as  to  ensure  the  power  of  vetoing  in 
detail.  I  think  it  is  better  on  a  great 
occasion  of  this  kind  to  avoid  any  indirect 
way  of  doing  that  which  should  be  dono 
directly.  If  we  mean,  in  fact,  as  that 
would  do,  to  give  the  senate  the  power  of 
vetoing  in  detail  as  well  as  in  the  whole, 
it  is  much  better  to  say  so  than  to  resort 
to  indirect  methods  which  substantially 
mean  the  same  thing,  and  to  bring  iuto 
existence  a  much  more  elaborate  ma- 
chinery in  order  to  work  the  same  result. 
That  is  all  I  wish  to  say.  If  it  is  sugges- 
ted that  we  should  proceed  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  other  resolutions  before 
we  have  disposed  of  this  resolution,  I  cer- 
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taiiily  would  ask  the  Committee  to  support 
me  in  disapproving  of  that.  If,  on  the 
contrary,  the  Committee  is  willing,  with  or 
without  further  discussion,  but  without 
coming  to  any  decision,  to  send  all  the 
i^esolutions  to  a  select  committee,  I  think 
then  that  time  would  be  saved,  and  I  be- 
lieve with  the  disposition  there  is  to-day 
to  avoid  all  speeches  of  intimidation  and 
all  threats  of  a  speedy  departure,  we 
might  probably  come  to  some  conclusions 
that  will  be  more  satisfactory  than  those 
produced  by  a  continuation  of  this  dis- 
cussion. 

Sir  HENRY  PARKES :  I  think  the 
proposal  made  by  the  hon.  member  who 
has  just  sat  down  to  send  all  these  resolu- 
tions to  a  committee  at  the  present  time, 
is  an  extremely  unreasonable  suggestion. 
I  do  not  want  to  allude  to  these  resolu- 
tions, insomuch  as  they  are  in  my  own 
hands ;  but  it  is  perfectly  right  that  I 
should  remind  the  Convention  that  I  have 
from  the  first  offered  to  give  way  to  any 
other  hon.  member.  I  in  no  way  desired 
to  insist  upon  submitting  these  resolutions 
myself.  1  have  stated  that  they  might  be 
amended  in  any  way  whatever  without 
any  protest  or  feeling  of  opposition  on  my 
part  so  long  as  they  more  correctly  repre- 
sent the  views  of  the  Convention  as  a 
basis  for  our  proceedings.  My  only  object  in 
submitting  the  resolutions  was  that  there 
must  be  a  beginning,  and  it  appeared  to  me 
— ^and  it  appears  to  me  now  more  firmly 
than  ever  it  did — that  the  only  way  for  us 
to  proceed  is  to  proceed  on  some  basis  lay- 
ing down  general  principles.  My  resolu- 
tions propose  to  do  that,  subject  to  this  : 
that  I  was  ready  at  any  moment  to  give 
way  to  any  other  delegate,  and  after  I 
had  submitted  them,  I  was  ready  to  have 
them  amended  in  any  way.  I  hold  that 
having  entered  upon  them  so  far,  we  are 
bound,  as  reasonable  men,  to  finish  them 
in  some  form  or  other  before  we  take  any 
other  step.     It  will  be  remembered  that 


towards  the  conclusion  of  my  reply  I  sug- 
gested that  the  resolutions  might  be  dealt 
with  in  a  very  summaiy  way,  and  that 
we  should  then  try  to  decide  upon  what 
should  be  the  vital  principles  of  the  fede- 
ral bill.  That  seemed  to  me  a  very  rea- 
sonable course  to  take  ;  but  the  Conven- 
tion has  thought  otherwise  It  has  now 
expended  considerable  time  in  dealing 
with  the  resolutions,  and  the  only  rational 
course  for  us  is  to  proceed  to  the  finish  in 
dealing  with  them  in  some  form  or  other 
so  that  they  will  best  express  the  general 
feeling  of  the  Convention.  Now,  with  re- 
gard to  the  point  at  which  we  have  been 
so  long  at  a  halt,  unable  to  come  to  any 
conclusion.  I  feel — and  it  is  a  time  when 
we  must  express  our  individual  opinions, 
always  bearing  in  mind  that  we  are  con- 
tent to  be  beaten,  if  we  are  to  be  beaten, 
and  to  do  the  best  we  can  under  defeat — I 
regard  some  of  the  views  propounded  by 
hon.  gentlemen  opposite  to  me  as  simply 
monstrous,  and  I  maintain  that  neither  the 
hon.  member,  Dr.  Cockburn,  nor  the  hon. 
member,  Mr.  Gordon,  as  far  as  I  can  see, 
has  ever  yet  risen  to  the  federal  atmos- 
phere. They  are  provincial  in  all  the  views 
they  have  explained.  The  only  thing  they 
see  is  their  own  colony,  and  the  hon. 
member,  Mr.  Gordon,  confesses  at  once 
that  he  is  in  favour  of  a  loose  confederation 
of  these  colonies. 

Mr.  Gordon  :  Hear,  hear ! 

Sir  HENRY  PARKES  :  If  that  were 
the  end  which  this  Convention  were  aiming 
at,  I  should  at  once  retire,  because  I  should 
think  that  would  be  plunging  out  of  a  sound 
condition  of  things  into  a  very  unsound 
condition  of  things  indeed.  I  state  at  once 
what  I  have  stated  from  the  very  first,  in 
every  utterance  I  have  made,  that  my  object 
is  the  union  of  Australia — the  uniting  of 
Australia  into  one  great  power,  and  I 
should  think  it  a  calamity  upon  these  colo- 
nies to  go  from  their  present  independent 
sovereignties  into  a  loose  confederation.  I 
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should  consider  it,  so  far  from  an  advance,  a 
retrograde  step.  I  should  consider  it  a  dis- 
aster than  which  hardly  anything  could  be 
greater.  Surely  New  South  Wales  has  shown 
a  generous  front  in  all  these  proceedings. 
We  have  said  from  the  first  that  we  made 
no  stipulations — from  the  very  first,  strong 
as  our  feelings  are  on  many  questions,  we 
have  stated  — not  only  have  I  stated,  but 
my  hon.  friend,  Mr.  Barton,  has  stated  in 
mj  hearing — that  we  made  no  stipulations 
— that  we  placed  the  federation  of  the  colo- 
nies above  every  other  consideration.  I  do 
not  think  I  misrepresent  the  hon.  member, 
Mr.  Barton,  when  I  say  that  we  place 
federation  above  the  fiscal  question. 

Mr.  Barton  :  Certainly ! 

Sir  HENRY  PARKES  :  I  am  glad  to 
hear  that  response,  because  upon  the  fiscal 
question  the  hon.  member,  Mr.  Barton, 
and  I  belong  to  opposite  camps.  I  was 
quite  sure  I  correctly  interpreted  the  hon. 
member  when  I  said  that  we,  he  and  my- 
self, and  others  who  believe  with  him,  and 
who  believe  with  me,  have  placed  the  ques- 
tion of  federation  above  all  other  questions. 
The  fiscal  question  we  have  never  thought 
of  as  any  ground  of  bargaining,  and  I  my- 
self have  stated  repeatedly  that  I  would  not 
condescend  to  bargain  on  any  subject  what- 
ever, that  my  only  object  was  to  see  the 
colonies  united  under  a  well  constructed 
executive  and  parliament,  and  that  I  was 
quite  content  to  leave  the  fortunes  of  Aus- 
tralia to  the  men  who,  under  the  federal 
system,  would  find  their  way  into  the 
federal  parliament.  And  I  say  that  now. 
But  it  is  very  difficiiit  for  persons  who 
take  this  view,  who  do  not  look  at  their 
own  colony  at  all  except  so  far  as  to  pro- 
tect it  from  aggression,  who  look  at  Aus- 
tralia as  a  whole — ^it  is  very  difficult,  I 
say,  for  them  to  deal  wit^  gentlemen  whose 
eyes  are  constantly  fixed  upon  their  own 
spDt  on  the  continent 

Sir  Thomas  McIlwraith  :  Hear, 
hear! 
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Sir  HENRY  PARKES  :  It  is  rery  dif- 
ficult for  us  to  deal  with  gentlemen  who 
see  the  question  only  through  the  interests 
of  the  part  of  the  continent  they  themselves 
represent. 

Sir  Thomas  McIlwraith  :  Hear,  hear ! 

Sir  HENRY  PARKES :  Now,  unless 
we  can  rise  to  the  position  of  Australians, 
taking  Australia  as  our  country,  taking 
the  whole  Australian  people  as  one  people, 
and  seek  to  create  a  government  for  tho&e 
people  without  reference  to  New  Sooth 
Wales,  or  Victoria,  or  Western  Australia, 
or  South  Australia — unless  we  can  do 
that,  we,  the  men  assembled  here,  are  not 
ripe  for  federation.  We  may  fail ;  but  the 
cause  of  federation  will  not  fail.  You 
may  rest  assured  that^  whether  we  agree 
or  not,  those  who  come  after  us  with  close 
steps  will  agree.  The  circumstances  of 
these  various  independent  communities  are 
so  pressing,  they  will  become  day  by  day 
so  much  more  pressing,  that  there  is  no 
force  that  can  keep  back  this  cause  of 
union  in  Australia.  This  Convention  may 
have  its  day  and  pass  away  and  do  nothing ; 
but  some  other  body  will  come  in  its  foot- 
steps, and  do  what  we  have  not  had  the 
wisdom  and  prescience  and  the  patriotism 
to  do.  Now,  what  ought  we  to  try  to  con- 
struct here  ?  We  ought  to  try  to  construct 
the  very  best  form  of  free  government^ 
without  reference  to  any  other  consider- 
ation whatever. 

Hon.  Members  :  Hear,  hear ! 

Sir  HENRY  PARKES  :  We  aU  agree 
with  that  general  proposition ;  but  I  am 
going  to  ask  what  that  best  form  of  free 
government  is  ?  I  put  the  first  question 
with  a  view  to  its  being  answered  by  the 
gentlemen  around  me.  I  am  going  to  ask 
now  what  the  best  form  is  ?  I  utterly  dis- 
trust paper  constitutions.  I,  for  one,  with 
the  world's  experience  before  me,  utterly  dis- 
trust the  constitution  that  is  framed  in  tlie 
closet,  that  is  framed  with  thelamp,  or  that 
is  framed  upon  some  theory  or  some  mosaic 
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made  up  of  several  theories.  And  I  dis- 
trust it  for  this  very  reason — that  the  go- 
vernment of  men  is  a  practical  business, 
like  every  basiness  in  the  highly  organised 
state  of  human  affairs  in  these  days,  which 
must,  to  a  very  large  extent,  be  subject 
to  the  obvious  dictates  of  common-sense. 
If,  then,  we  are  to  construct  a  govern- 
ment which  is  likely  to  give  satisfaction, 
and  likely  to  endure,  we  ought  to  take  the 
lamp  of  experience.  Now,  \he  lamp  of 
experience  held  out  clearly  to  us  is  held 
out  by  England,  and  by  no  other  country. 
The  light  we  get  from  other  countries  is 
the  light  of  warning.  The  light  we  get 
from  even  Switzerland  is  a  light  that  will 
not,  in  any  way,  enable  us  to  go  on  our 
way.  We  must  try  to  lit  our  Constitution 
to  the  habits  of  thought,  to  the  habits 
of  life,  to  the  customs  to  which  those 
habits  have  been  trained,  and  to  the  very 
prejadioes  of  the  people  for  whom  we  are 
trying  to  build  it.  Well,  all  we  know  of 
England,  of  English  government,  is  that 
though  there  is  an  upper  chamber  in  the 
old  land,  more  illustrious,  not  simply  from 
its  rank,  and  from  its  great  ability  and  its 
great  learning,  .but  from  its  great  services 
to  the  state — ^though  there  is  in  England 
an  upper  chamber  infinitely  superior  to 
any  of  the  same  character  of  which  we 
know  anywhere  else,  and  I  do  not  make 
an  exception  of  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States,  because  in  the  House  of  Lords  no 
peer,  no  illustrious  statesman  was  ever 
stealthily  approached  with  an  intention  to 
beat  out  his  brains  ;  but  they  had  the 
Charles  Sumner  incident  in  that  great 
Senate  of  the  United  States  of  which  hon. 
members  have  talked  so  much — I  say, 
that  notwithstanding  the  illustrious  char- 
acter of  this  great  senate,  the  House  of 
Peers,  which  holds  a  body  of  men  at  this 
day  who  have  no  superiors  on  the  &M)e 
of  the  earth  as  a  governing  body — not- 
withstanding all  that,  English  genius  and 
English  statesmanship  have  said  that  the 


power  of  inflicting  burdens  upon  the  people 
and  the  expenditure  of  the  people's  money 
shall  reside  exclusively  in  the  House  of 
Commons. 

Mr.  Fvsn :  Taxation  and  representa- 
tion ! 

Sir  JoHK  Downer  :  It  amounts  to  this 
— ^that  the  powers  to  which  the  hon.  mem- 
ber refers  shall  not  lie  in  the  king  without 
the  consent  of  the  Commons  ! 

Sir  HENRY  PARKES :  That  really 
is  an  explanation  worthy  of  the  argument 
— and  I  say  it  with  all  respect — which  the 
hon.  member  has  pursued.  Practically 
and  really  this  power  resides  in  the  hands 
of  the  Commons  of  England.  And  I  say 
that  we  shall  make  a  very  great  mistake 
if  we  do  not  pi'eserve  that  form  of  fi-ee 
government  in  the  best  way  in  which  we 
can  preserve  it.  We  may  not  be  able  to 
preserve  it.  Certainly,  we  cannot  repro- 
duce it.  Of  course,  I  admit,  as  every 
man  must  admit,  that  we  cannot  repro- 
duce it  in  what  we  now  create.  But  we 
can  try  to  create  something  that  will  re- 
present that  great  governing  body,  which 
I  fearlessly  say  is  the  most  distinguished 
debating  body  which  the  world  has  ever 
seen. 

Mr.  Adye  Douglas  :  It  has  no  govern- 
ing power  whatever.  The  whole  governing 
power  rests  with  the  House  of  Commons  ! 

Sir  HENRY  PARKES :  That  is  ex- 
actly  what  I  have  said 

Mr.  Adtb  Douglas:  I  understood 
that  the  hon.  member  was  alluding  to  the. 
House  of  Lords ! 

Sir  HENRY  PARKES  :  I  had  left 
that  two  or  three  hours  ago.  I  am  speak- 
ing of  the  House  of  Commona  I  do  not 
want  to  draw  comparisons  between  the 
nation  to  which  we  belong  and  other 
nations.  France  has  had  her  great  men 
and  Italy  has  .had  her  great  men  in 
the  shape  of  patriotic  statesmen,  and  so 
have  many  nf  the  other  nations  of  Europe; 
but  there  is  no  nation  which  has  had  so 
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grand  a  succession,  of  statesmen  fitted  to 
deal  with  the  affairs  of  men  as  England 
Las.  For  centuries — certainly  from  the 
time  of  John  Pjm  down  to  the  time  of 
Mr.  Gladstone — we  have  had  a  succession 
of  giant  intellects  engaged  in  the  govern- 
ment of  England.  Those  giants  have  one 
and  all  stood  by  the  power  of  the  Com- 
mons House  of  Parliament ;  and  it  is  by 
their  continuous,  never-dying,  and  never- 
wearying  efforts  that  we  have  got  to  the 
condition  that  we  now  have.  Well,  we  seek 
— those  who  think  as  I  do — to  reproduce 
here,  as  nearly  as  we  can,  the  Biitish  Con- 
stitution. We  want  no  other.  We  say 
it  is  sufficient  for  our  purpose,  and  that 
having  this  in  the  broad  light  of  day,  with 
a  familiarity  with  all  its  features,  we  do 
not  need  to  seek  some  other  form,  or  some 
patch  work  of  forms,  which  will  be  to  a  large 
extent  an  experiment.  What  do  we  seek 
to  do?  We  seek  to  create  a  pattern  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  We  call  it  the  house 
of  representatives  ;  and  to  this,  so  far  as  I 
know,  no  hon.  member  has  made  an  objec- 
tion. I  have  not  heard  a  single  objection 
to  this  creation.  What  do  wo  do  next  1 
Being  resolved  upon  creating  a  double 
house  of  legislature,  we  seek  to  constitute 
an  upper  chamber,  which  we  want  to  make 
as  different  in  its  constituent  elements  as 
we  can  in  a  community  so  level  in  its  demo- 
cratic tendencies  as  the  community  of  these 
colonies.  We,  therefore,  give  the  go-by,  if 
I  may  use  a  vulgarism,  to  the  representa- 
tive principle,  and  offer  to  the  states, 
without  regard  to  their  age,  to  their  popu- 
lation, or  to  anything  else,  an  equal  repre- 
sentation in  the  senate.  As  I  voluntarily 
wrote  those  words,  I  know  that  my  act 
was  a  very  voluntary  one — to  offer  to  the 
smaller  states  just  the  same  representation 
as  that  which  the  state  of  New  South 
Wales  would  possess.  I  oflGered  voluntarily, 
as  far  as  I  was  individually  concerned,  an 
equal  representation  to  Western  Australia 
as  either  Victoria  or  New  South  Wales 
[Sir  Henri/  Parkes. 


would  have  in  the  senate.  But  I  stipulated 
that  that  power  which  is  held  by  the  House 
of  Commons  should  be  held  by  the  house 
of  representatives — that  is  in  as  effectiTe  a 
w^ay  as  the  words  of  a  written  resolution 
could  prescribe.  But  gentlemen  oppo- 
site, not  content  with  the  smaller  states 
having  an  equal  power  in  the  senate  \ritli 
the  larger  states,  say  that  they  should  have 
an  equal  power  in  the  senate  to  deal  viiL 
what  are  known  as  money  bills.  I  waitel 
to  see  whether  any  hon.  member  would 
say  they  did  not  contend  for  that,  because 
they  allowed  the  representative  house  to 
initiate  all  money  bills.  It  seems  to  me 
that  if  there  is  any  real  value  in  the  prin- 
ciple contended  for  by  Sir  John  DoT»Tier 
and  his'  friends,  of  allowing  the  seuate  to 
alter,  or,  to  use  their  words,  to  veto  in  the 
whole  or  in  detail,  money  bills— if  tLcre 
is  any  value  in  that  principle  which  asserts 
the  co-ordinate  power  of  the  two  chambers, 
they  ought  to  have  gone  to  the  root  of  it, 
and  given  the  senate  the  power  of  origin- 
ating money  bills  also. 

Sir  Thomas  McIlwraith  :  We  have  no 
objection  to  take  that,  too  1 

Sir  HENRY  PARKES :  If  the  hon. 
member  will  allow  me  so  say  it-,  in  a  poli- 
tical or  Pickwickian  sense,  I  do  not  think 
he  would  object  to  take  anything.  If  the 
senate  ought  to  have  this  power — and  the 
power  which  Sir  John  Downer  claims  is 
virtually  as  complete  a  power  as  the  house 
of  representatives  would  liave,  and  I  do 
not  think  he  would  disguise  that  that  is 
what  he  wishes — if  we  are  to  give  this 
power  to  the  senate,  why  not  let  it  origin- 
ate money  bills  also  1  We  have  no  doubt 
come  to  a  rock  on  which  we  may  possibly 
— I  hope  not — split.  I  trust  we  sliall 
not,  but  we  may.  We  have  come  to  this 
rock  where  the  claim  is  that  the  senate, 
not  representing  the  people  of  Australasia 
as  the  house  of  representatives  would, 
but  representing  alike  the  large  states  and 
the  small,  should  have   equal  power  in 
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dealiBg  "with  money  bills  with  the  house 
consisting  of  the  direct  representatives  of 
the  people.  Now,  I  venture  to  lay  down 
— of  course  in  doing  so  it  is  only  the  re- 
sult of  my  own  thought,  my  own  convic- 
tions, and  my  own  attempts  to  get  light 
— that  in  a  free,  successful  government 
there  cannot  be  two  houses  to  deal  with 
bills  of  that  character.  That  is  my  con- 
viction. 

Mr.  MuxRO :  Hear,  hear;  therecannotbe ! 

Sir  HENRY  PARKES :  That  bit  of 
wordplay  in  saying  that  finance  is  govern- 
ment and  government  is  finance,  wherever 
it  may  have  arisen,  can  mean  nothing. 
Some  of  the  gentlemen  who  have  argued 
on  the  other  side  of  this  question — the  hon. 
member,  Mr.  Macrossan,  for  instance — 
have  stated  with  great  force  that  questions 
of  finance  will  be  as  nothing  to  the  great 
social  and  labour  questions  which  will  have 
to  be  decided  in  these  Australian  parlia- 
ments j  and  I  at  once  admit  that  there  are 
very  many  questions  indeed  of  far  more 
consequence  to  the  people  of  these  com- 
munities than  the  question  of  imposing  a 
tax  in  a  particular  form,  or  the  question  of 
appropriating  the  revenue  derived  from 
that  tax  to  particular  purposes.  I  admit 
that  freely  ;  but  that  does  not  seem  to  me 
to  touch  the  real  question  at  staka  We 
give  to  the  senate  all  the  power  of  equality 
in  dealing  with  these  questions,  which  are 
said  to  be  of  more  importance  than  money 
questions.  If  there  do  arise  from  this  social 
upheaval  questions  of  infinitely  greater 
magnitude  than  any  questions  affecting 
levying  of  a  tax  or  the  expenditure  of  the 
money,  we  give  freely  to  the  senate  the 
fullest  power  to  deal  with  those' questions. 
Why  do  we  hesitate  to  give  to  them  the 
same  power  in  dealing  with  what  are 
somewhat  erroneously  termed  money  billsl 
Because  all  taxes  levied  must  be  burdens 
on  the  people  of  the  country.  The  freest 
condition  would  be  to  have  no  tax ;  and 
every  tax,  let  it  take  what  form  it  may,  is 
2  F 


a  burden  upon  a  free  people.  Every  ex- 
penditure derived  from  the  revenues  pro- 
duced by  these  taxes  must  affect  the  people 
of  the  country  in  the  very  same  way  in 
which  the  imposition  o£  burdens  affect 
them.  Our  ground  of  principle  is  that 
the  chamber  elected  directly  by  the  people, 
by  the  taxpayei-s  of  the  dominion  coun- 
try, the  whole  of  Australia,  shall  alone 
be  entitled  to  deal  with  these  exceptional 
measures,  which  require  the  assent  of  both 
houses,  affecting  the  imposition  of  burdens 
and  the  distribution  of  the  revenue  de- 
rived from  the  taxes  so  imposed.  In 
considering  how  this  power, '  which  is  so 
glibly — I  do  not  withdraw  the  word  nor 
qualify  it — claimed  for  this  council  of  the 
states — the  very  name  devised  for  it  shows 
it  is  not  the  council  of  the  people,  and 
thai  the  very  power  claimed  for  that  body 
is  not  at  all  consistent  with  what  we  really 
have  to  do — it  is  claimed  that  this  body 
shall  have  the  power  to  veto — 1  think 
these  are  the  words — in  the  whole  or  in 
detail  any  bill  introduced  for  the  purpose 
of  expending  money — because,  under  any 
definition,  however  close,  I  suppose  that 
would  be  considered  a  money  bill — or 
for  increasing  the  burdens  of  the  state. 
Now,  I  will  give  you  one  instance  of  how 
this  provision  might  act  if  it  were  con- 
ceded to  the  senate.  New  South  Wales, 
as  I  had  occasion  to  mention  the  other 
day,  lias  about  700  miles  of  coast ;  Vic- 
toria has  about  600  miles  of  coast;  Queens- 
land has  something  like  2,500  miles 
of  coast ;  South  Australia,  including  the 
Northern  Territory,  has  about  2,000  miles 
of  coast,  or  about  1,100  miles  without  the 
Northern  Territory.  Western  Australia, 
with  its  45,000  people,  has  3,000  miles  of 
coast.  It  might  be  that  Victoria  would 
require  an  expenditure  reasonably  neces- 
sary in  her  case  for  the  protection  of  her 
commerce  and  of  her  dense  population  on 
that  short  stretch  of  coast ;  but  it  might 
be  that  Western  Australia,  with  her  3,000 
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miles  of  coast-line,  and  South  Australia, 
with  her  2,000  miles  of  coast-line,  might 
cabal  together,  which  would  be  very  easily 
effected  in  the  senate,  and  refuse  any  bill, 
unless  a  similar  expenditure  in  proportion 
was  carried  out  in  those  colonies.  I  have 
seen  much  more  unreasonable  things  than 
that,  I  have  seen  much  more  unreason- 
able cabals  than  that,  even  in  the  Imperial 
Parliament,  and  certainly  much  more  un- 
reasonable cal>als  than  that  in  ike  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States ;  and  knowing 
what  human  nature  is,  nothing  would  be 
more  likely  than  some  egregious  attempt 
at  downright  injustice  being  inflicted  by 
the  power  of  the  smaller  colonies.  I,  for 
one,  am  anxious — and  I  think  there  is  an 
evidence  of  that  in  my  voluntary  proposal 
to  give  the  smallest  colony  the  same  re- 
presentation as  that  of  this  great  colony 
in  the  senate — to  extend  every  considera- 
tion whatever  to  the  smaller  colonies ;  but 
we  cannot  extend  a  consideration  to  the 
smaller  colonies  which  involves  a  state  of 
things  which  may  result  so  unjustly,  so 
disastrously,  to  the  whole  of  the  colonies 
who  have  done  their  share  in  the  civilisa- 
tion of  this  part  of  the  world.  It  is  then, 
because  I  believe  that  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  for  the  effective  government  of 
any  state  under  parliamentary  government 
that  the  power  of  dealing  with  all  mea- 
sures of  this  character — measures  for  im- 
posing taxation  and  expending  revenue — 
should  be  left  to  one  authority,  and  one 
alone,  that  I  oppose  the  amendment  of  the 
hon.  member,  Sir  John  Downer.  I  do 
not  believe  that  a  constitution  embodying 
that  principle  could  be  by  any  possibility 
adopted  by  the  people  of  this  country.  It 
is  scarcely  likely  that  the  great  popula* 
tion  of  New  South  Wales  and  Victoria, 
accustomed  to  jealously  watch  every  posi- 
tion of  freedom  they  have,  would  consent 
to  the  adoption  of  a  constitution  which 
placed  them  at  the  mercy  of  a  cabal  of 
tlie  weaker  and  less  important  colonies. 
[Sir  Henri/  Parkea. 


What  is  our  position  %  As  far  as  I  know 
the  people  of  New  South  Walesa  and  1 
think  I  know  them  as  well  as  mj  col 
leagues  do,  our  position  is  that  we  are 
ready  to  enter 'into  this  union;  we  are 
ready  to  enter  into  it  without  making  any 
condition ;  but  we  are  not  ready  to  enter 
into  it  on  any  basis  of  principles  which  are 
inconsist^it  with  the  British  Constitation, 
which  we  hold  ought  to  bo  transplanted 
into  this  new  dominion.  I  shall  be  very 
glad  indeed  if  by  any  explanation,  or  any 
legitimate  compromise,  we  can  come  to  an 
agreement;  but  I  have  seen  aU  along, 
zealous  as  I  have  been  to  bring  about 
the  union  of  the  Australian  colonies,  the 
possibility  of  failure ;  and  the  causes  of 
failure  were  pretty  clearly  seen  by  me^  too, 
before  this  Convention  met.  All  I  desire 
to  say  now  in  conclusion  is  this  :  that, 
dear  as  the  cause  of  union  is  to  me,  and 
to  those  who  think  with  me,  anxious  as 
we  are  to  give  to  the  Australian  people 
a  oneness  of  action,  a  coUectivenesa  of 
effort,  and  an  unmistakable  nationaJ  iden- 
tity in  character ;  anxious  as  we  are  for 
that,  there  are  to  us  some  things  dearer. 
We  cannot,  and  so  far  as  I  am  con> 
cemed  we  will  not,  be  tacked  to  any  con- 
federation of  states  who  will  not  meet  ns 
with  the  same  just  views  as  we  take  of 
their  condition.  We  are  willing  to  make 
any  possible  surrender  that  is  defensible ; 
we  are  willing  to  enter  into  this  federation 
without  stipulating  for  one  single  condi- 
tion. As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  do  not 
even  venture  to  say  what  will  be  the  fiscal 
policy  of  the  dominion  parliament ;  but  I 
have  said  at  all  times  that  whatever  it 
may  be,  while  I  shall  not  give  up  my  own 
opinions,  I  shall,  as  a  patriot,  bow  to  its 
decision.  I  have  never  attempted  to  force 
my  opinions  upon  this  Convention,  or  upon 
anybody  which  I  have  addressed,  except  in 
the  light  in  which  I  now  express  them  : 
but  I,  for  one,  will  never  consent  for  New 
South  Wales  to   be  linked  to  a   federa- 
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tion  of  states,  unless  the  object  is  to  make 
the  Australian  people  a  nation,  under  one 
broad  federal  government,  modelled  on  the 
plan  of  the  British  Constitution. 

Mr.  GORDON:  I  should  not  have 
troubled  the  Convention  with  any  remarks 
this  afternoon,  had  it  not  been  that  the 
mover  of  these  resolutions,  in  coming  to 
the  defence  of  them  as  against  the  criti- 
cisms which  have  been  directed  against 
them,  has  done  me — shall  I  call  it  the 
honor? — to  somewhat  pointedly  refer  to 
the  small  contribution  which  I  made  to- 
wards this  debate.  He  accuses  myself  and 
another  hon.  member  of  this  Convention 
first  of  all  of  being  provincial.  "Well,  I 
am  prepared  to  plead  somewhat  guilty  to 
the  accusation.  I  admit  that  the  sweep 
of  my  mind  does  not  enable  me,  as  does 
that  of  the  hon.  delegate,  to  take  under  its 
^ings  her  Majesty  the  Queen,  the  House 
of  Lorda^  and  the  British  Constitution.  I 
come  from  the  small  colony  of  South  Aus- 
tralia, and  my  interests  are  somewhat 
centred  there,  because  I  love  better  the 
things  I  have  seen  than  the  things  I  have 
not  seen.  I  plead  somewhat  guilty  to  the 
charge  of  being  provincial,  because,  when 
the  thing  is  boiled  down  in  the  crucible  of 
common-sense,  this  is  merely  a  commercial 
treaty  which  we  are  considering.  We  are 
not  here  only  to  raise  a  national  standard, 
but  to  enter  into  a  bargain,  colony  with 
colony,  on  terms  which  we  think  advan- 
tageous to  each.  I  am  here  to  promote 
federation,  but  also  to  see  that  the  terms 
on  which  the  colony  of  which  I  am  a  humble 
representative  is  asked  to  come  into  the 
federation  are  advantageous  to  her  inter- 
ests. But  when  my  views  are  stigmatised 
as  monstrous,  with  very  much  respect,  I 
protest — and  with  the  greatest  respect, 
owing  to  the  distinguished  position  which 
the  hon.  the  President  occupies,  not  only 
here,  but  also  througliout  the  colonies — I 
protest  that  these  are  not  terms,  although 
directed  against  the  humblest]^member  of 


the  Convention,  which  will  tend  to  pro- 
mote the  spirit  in  which  we  are  supposed 
to  meet  I  wish  to  make  every  allow- 
ance for  the  evident  physical  disability 
under  which  the  hon.  member  labours  and 
the  irritation  which  must  result  from  it — 
and  he  has  no  greater  admirer  than  my- 
self— but  seeing  that  my  poution  has  been 
stigmatised  as  monstrous  by  the  hon.  gen- 
tleman, I  beg  leave  in  a  very  few  words  to 
support  my  views*  I  shall  not  keep  the 
Convention  more  than  five  minutes.  Yes- 
terday I  advocated  a  definite  arrangement, 
which  undoubtedly  implied  a  looser  federa- 
tion than  that  contemplated  by  the  reso- 
lution. I  admit  it,  but  I  was  not  prepared 
to  let  that  view  stand  in  the  way  of  any 
view  which  the  Convention  might  choose 
to  taka  But  surely  I  have  the  right  to 
contribute  my  small  jot  to  the  considera- 
tions of  the  Convention.  But,  if  it  comes 
to  that,  I  willingly  plead  guilty  to  the 
charge  that  I  do  favour  a  looser  con- 
federation, and  in  a  few  words,  I  will  say 
why.  I  am  not  blind  to  the  commercial 
advantages  which  federation  will  bring  to 
this  great  country.  They  are  patent ;  but 
I  do  not  calculate  the  happiness  of  a  coun- 
try, or  view  its  welfare,  entirely  through 
financial  spectacles.  There  are  many  reforms 
which  to  be  effected  at  all  must  be  general, 
and  which  can  be  easily  accomplished  in 
small  communities,  but  which  are  ex- 
ceedingly difficult  to  bring  about  in  lai^ 
communities.  Federation  of  the  kind  con- 
templated by  the  resolution  means  cen- 
tralisation, and  centralisation  tends  to 
maintain  the  statu  quo,  and  retards  social 
reform.  The  hon.  member  has  challenged 
the  representatives  of  the  smaller  colonies 
in  this  group  with  the  importance  and 
dignity  of  New  South  Wales,  and  with 
the  sacrifice  she  is  making  in  joining  the 
smaller  colonies — ^but  let  us  have  a  word 
upon  that  I  admit  that  New  South  Wales 
is  very  much  more  wealthy,  and  is  greater 
than  the  other  colonies. 
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Mr.  MuNRO  :  It  is  not  more  wealthy 
than  Victoria  1 

Mr.  GORDON :  Well,  we  will  place 
New  South  Wales  in  juxtaposition  to  the 
little  colony  o£  South  Australia.  It  is 
greater,  wealthier,  and  more  important 
than  South  Australia,  and  has  moreover 
the  hon.  the  President  as  its  Premier.  But 
there  are  many  points  in  which  South  Aus- 
tralia is  immensely  superior  to  New  South 
Wales.  In  point  of  social  reform  and  legal 
reform — in  the  law  courts  and  in  legal  sta- 
tutes they  are  a  hundred  years  behind  South 
Australia,  and  the  only  point  in  which  they 
are  up  to  South  Australia  in  this  respect  is 
in  the  statute  which  they  copied  from  us 
— the  Land  Transfer  Act,  And,  coming  to 
the  question  of  local  government,  the  whole 
of  New  South  Wales,  with  respect  to  her 
improvements  and  public  works,  is  man- 
aged from  a  central  office  here  in  Sydney. 
They  are  behind  even  the  mother  country, 
England,  in  that,  and  years  behind  every 
other  colony  in  the  group ;  so  that  if  we  joined 
New  South  Wales,  with  all  her  wealth,  her 
importance,  and  her  Premier,  we  should 
have  a  vast  mass  of  inertia  to  bring  along 
with  the  little  colony  of  South  Australia. 
And  I  do  not  know  that  our  advancement 
in  legal  and  social  reform  does  not  counter- 
balance the  wealth,  the  importance,  and 
the  Premier  of  the  older  colony.  I  admit 
that  in  addition  to  commercial  advantages 
there  is  something  to  be  said  for  the  addi- 
tional grandeur  which  the  Australian  flag 
will  derive  from  federation,  and  the  addi- 
tional theatres  of  distinction  and  of  action 
which  the  talented  representatives  of  these 
colonies  will  have  in  which  to  figure;  but 
the  mass  of  our  people  are  much  too  busy 
in  getting  their  daily  bread  to  have  the 
time  or  ambition  for  such  distraction..  I 
do  not  desire  to  see  what  the  hon.  member, 
Mr.  Deakin,  in  the  brilliant  address  which 
he  gave  us,  pictured,  a  government  as  strong 
as  a  fortress  and  as  sacred  as  a  shrine — that 
is,  a  great  central  power  dwarfing  all  others. 
[Mr,  Gordon, 


Rather  than  have  a  government  like  a  fort- 
ress, beneath  whose  frowning  walls  the 
people  must  either  remain  or  go  unsheltered 
to  the  wilderness,  I  would  have  a  tent 
which  they  might  carry  with  them  in 
their  march  of  progress;  and  rather  than 
have  a  government  as  sacred  as  a  shrine, 
guarded  by  jealous  priests,  I  would  have 
an  open  door  through  which  the  people 
might  come  and  go  without  fear  and  with- 
out superstition. 

Sir  GEORGE  GREY :  I  confess  that 
it  is  with  feelings  of  sorrow  that  I  have 
heard  the  deeds  of  the  British  nation  at 
large  so  thoroughly  undervalued  for  the 
purpose  of  the  glorification  of  one  or  two 
bodies  in  Great  Britain.  Any  one  who  re> 
fleets  upon  what  the  British  people  Lave 
achieved  under  great  difiiculties  in  past 
years,  with  no  fair  chance  aiTorded  to  emei^e 
from  them,  will  say  that  we  deserve  abetter 
character  than  was  given  to  us.  Why,  we 
were  told  that  nothing  had  taken  place  in 
Great  Britain  which  could  be  compareil 
with  theSumner  aflair  in  the  Unitad  States ; 
but  I  say  that  no  greater  scandal  has  ever 
fallen  upon  any  deliberative  body  than  the 
dragging  out  of  a  representative  of  the 
British  people  from  the  House  of  Com- 
mons across  Palace  Yard,  upon  his  back 
through  the  mud,  because  he  had  tried 
to  take  an  oath  which  subsequently  all 
admitted  ought  never  to  have  been  re- 
quired from  him,  and  of  which  he  ought 
to  have  been  relieved.  But  why  should 
these  things  be  raked  up  against  the  British 
race?  Why  should  they  not  be  allowed 
to  slumber  ?  I  contend  that  the  patience 
and  the  endurance  of  the  people  of  Aus> 
ti-alia  have  been  perfectly  wonderful,  and 
they  deserve  that  the  great  reward  of  free- 
dom should  now  be  given  to  them.  Have 
they  in  any  one  of  the  colonies  had  in  pabt. 
years  the  freedom  of  British  subjects  t 

Mr.  MuNRO  :  Yes ;  every  one  of  them  ! 

Sir  GEORGE  GREY:  What,  with  nomi- 
nated councils  ? 
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]Vlr.  MuNRO :  There  are  no  nominated 
councils ! 

Sir  GEORGE  GREY  :  No  nominated 
councils  I  There  are  three  in  Australia  at 
the  present  day.  How  can  the  hon.  gen- 
tleman deny  that  ? 

Mr.  MuNRO :  We  have  none  in  Vic- 
toria ! 

Sir  GEORGE  GREY  :  Is  Victoria  all 
Australia?  Is  that  an  answer  to  what  I 
liave  said  1  If  the  people  of  Victoria  have 
not  a  nominated  council,  have  they  not 
plaral  voting  to  an  extraordinary  degree, 
^nrhich  shuts  out  the  poor  from  all  chance 
of  competition  at  the  elections  ? 

Mr.  MuNRO  :  We  have  plural  voting, 
certainly ! 

Mr.  CuTHBERT  :  But  to  a  very  limited 
extent ! 

Mr.  MuKRO :  We  are  going  to  abolish 
it  altogether ! 

Sir  GEORGE  GREY :  Going  to  abolish 
it  1  Why  1  Because  the  tempest  thunders 
at  your  doors.  That  is  the  fact.  Such  is 
the  progress  made  in  the  human  mind  at 
the  present  day  that  these  things  can  no 
longer  continue.  But  have  you  proposed 
to  do  it  in  the  resolutions  which  have  been 
laid  before  this  Convention.  No  proposal 
at  all  is  here  made  to  secure  the  liberties 
of  the  people  at  large,  as  should  have  been 
made  in  the  first  instance.  I  contend  that 
any  one  who  reflects  upon  the  great  colo- 
nies which  have  been  founded  by  the  British 
people,  upon  the  wars  in  which  they  have 
been  engaged,  upon  the  numb^  of  soldiers 
who  have  laid  down  their  lives,  and  the 
number  of  sailors  who  have  done  the  same 
in  every  part  of  the  world,  and  who  ob- 
tained little  or  no  reward  for  it,  upon  the 
number  of  explorers  who  have  risked  their 
lives  and  have  got  no  great  grants  of  land 
in  return — I  say  that  the  sufferings  that 
have  been  undergone  to  make  these  colonies, 
the  deeds  that  have  been  performed  by  the 
people  who  have  created  them,  deserve  a 
better  return  than  has  been  given  to  them 


to-day.  I  contend  that,  here,  we  are  em- 
powered to  give  a  great  gift  to  the  people  of 
Australasia.  That  gift  is  placed  in  our  hands 
to  offer  to  them,  to  solicit  them  to  take;  and 
I  say  that  squabbles  of  the  kind  that  have 
taken  place  upon  this  question  ought  not 
to  divert  us  from  that  great  object.  The 
matter,  I  think,  is  really  little  understood 
by  the  Convention.  Nothing  could  be 
kinder  than  the  proposal  that  was  made 
for  a  settlement  of  this  difficulty,  namely, 
that  if  the  two  branches  of  the  legisla- 
ture could  not  agree  upon  a  bill,  and  if 
the  bill  were  twice  passed  by  one  of 
them,  an  appeal  should  be  made  to  the 
people.  But  that  ought  to  be  unneces- 
sary, because  the  body  created  by  you,  if 
they  desire  that  law,  could  make  it  them- 
selves. These  are  not  the  points  to  which 
we  should  direct  our  attention.  Our  atten- 
tion is,  I  think,  dropping,  to  a  great  de- 
gree, from  the  consideration  of  the  resolu- 
tions as  they  stand.  Our  proper  duty  is 
to  commence  to  lay  the  foundation  of  the 
edifice  we  are  to  build  up ;  to  do,  as  has 
been  done  in  other  countries,  other  great 
federal  communities — to  begin  with  the 
lower  stratum,  and  to  see  that  the  states 
have  power  given  to  them  to  make  their 
own  laws  exactly  as  they  like,  to  frame 
their  own  state  constitution  exactly  as  they 
please,  and  to  vary  it  from  time  to  time. 
When  we  have  provided  for  that,  we  should 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the  federal 
parliament,  and  nothing  will  be  easier  than 
its  construction.  I  ask  hon.  gentlemen,  how- 
ever, in  trying  to  work  this  out,  to  dismiss 
from  their  minds  all  idea  of  the  incapacity 
of  the  British  race  in  these  colonies  to  deter- 
mine for  themselves  what  their  constitution 
shall  be.  There  are  men  in  these  colonies 
who  have  gone  through  great  difficulties, 
many  of  whom  have  travelled  into  other 
countries,  many  of  whom  have  come  from 
or  through  the  United  States,  and  have 
seen  other  forms  of  government  than  ours; 
and  I  ask  them  to  trust  to  the  people  to 
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adopt  a  form  of  government  for  themselves, 
to  give  them  that  greatest  and  best  boon 
which  can  be  given  to  men,  and  to  leave 
to  those  who  have  worked  out  what  are 
the  capabilities  of  these  countries,  what  is 
the  best  form  of  settling  them,  in  what 
way  they  can  be  best  occupied — to  leave  to 
those  persons,  with  all  this  experience,  the 
power  of  doing  that  which  the  great  nation 
of  Britain  authorises  us  to  confer  upon 
them.  And  whilst  they  dismiss  from  their 
minds  all  idea  that  any  one  of  us  has  con- 
templated throwing  blame  upon  the  British 
Parliament,  what  hon.  member  in  this  Con- 
vention will  complain  that  there  is  any  want 
in  the  House  of  Peers  of  goodness  or  capa- 
city or  any  other  quality,  that  they  should 
be  extolled  in  this  way  above  ourselves  ? 
Which  one  of  us  complained  of  the  conduct 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  so  as  in  any  way 
to  necessitate  the  declaration  that  we  wore 
not  equally  competent  with  the  members 
of  the  House  of  Commons  to  determine 
what  should  be  done  1  I  say  that  rather 
the  subject-matter  of  our  addresses  should 
be  to  admit  what  has  been  done  great  and 
good  in  this  country ;  and  having  done  that 
to  stir  the  people  up  to  go  on  in  the  line  of 
goodness,  the  line  of  greatness,  and  to  form 
this  great  confederation;  and  having  formed 
it,  tiiey  will  call  into  existence  virtues  now 
almost  unknown,  of  patriotism,  of  desire  to 
serve  the  country ;  will  call  out  a  class  of 
men  who  really  can  confer  great  benefits 
upon  it ;  and  that  they  can  do  if  they  please 
within  a  week  from  this  time.  Leaving 
aside  all  quarrels  upon  minor  details,  let  us 
take  any  one  of  the  federal  constitutions 
which  are  in  existence,  and,  without  at- 
tempting in  any  way  to  servilely  follow 
it,  let  us  trace  out  in  how  far  the  lines 
of  that  constitution  are  applicable  to  this 
country,  and  upon  any  one  of  the  existing 
constitutions  we  may  build  up  a  new  one, 
fitted  to  make  Australia  a  great  nation,  and 
we  may  leave  the  result  to  be  sent  to  the 
different  states,  to  be  considered  there.  I 
[Sir  George  Grey, 


believe  that  in  every  instance,  if  founded 
upon  true  principles  of  freedom,  it  vould 
be  adopted  with  shouts  of  applause,  with 
great  thanksgiving,  with  gratitude  {ram 
all  hearts ;  and  all  this  might  be  done  in 
a  week  or  ten  days  from  this  time.  1 
earnestly  ask  that  we  should  be  allowed 
to  get  on  with  the  resolutions,  if  they  aie 
to  be  persisted  in,  with  the  least  possible 
delay,  and  having  done  that,  let  the  other 
resolutions  be  put.  When  that  lias  been 
done,  let  the  draftsman  be  empowered 
to  draft  the  system  of  federation  which 
we  choose  to  recommend.  That  is  what 
I  earnestly  desire  to  see  dona  I  con- 
fess it  is  with  sorrow  that  I  have  found 
that  we  have  been  compelled  to  huny  on 
this  matter,  to  speak  with  greater  heat 
than  perhaps  was  necessary  ;  but  I  tfaiok 
that  no  man  who  really  loved  his  fel- 
low-men— who  for  years  had  been  a  com- 
panion with  them  in  their  difficulties  of 
every  possible  kind — could  sit  patiently 
and  hear  so  far  undervalued  what  they 
had  done,  and  the  merits  of  a  distant  conn- 
try  so  greatly  extolled  as  far  surpassing 
everything  of  our  own  that  we  can  pro- 
duce or  show,  without  feeling  a  mortifica* 
tion  in  his  heart  which  it  was  difficult  for 
him  not  to  express.  I  have  mourned  over 
the  number  of  explorers  who  have  died, 
I  have  mourned  over  the  lack  of  rewards 
given  to  those  who  have  survived.  1 
have  seen  my  friend,  Sturt,  die  almost 
neglected  and  unrewarded.  I  have  seen 
others  in  the  same  state ;  no  loud  plaudits 
have  gone  forth  to  recognise  what  they 
have  done.  I  have  seen  great  statesmen 
amongst  you,  and  I  have  ficen  few  of  them 
obtain  rewards.  Of  necessity,  from  having 
command  of  small  parties,  I  have  known 
men  in  humble  life,  and  have  seen  perfect 
heroes  amongst  those  who  were  really  work- 
ing men  in  the  colonies ;  but  I  have  never 
yet  seen  fair  openings  given  to  men  of  that 
class,  such  has  been  the  nature  of  the  in- 
stitutions here;  and  what  I  have  hoped 
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and  desired,  was  that  the  time  had  now 
come  when  justice  at  least  would  be  done, 
when  every  avenue  would  be  opened  to 
greatness  and  worth  in  every  class  of  life, 
w^hen  a  constitution  such  as  the  world 
has  not  yet  seen,  would  be  given  to  a  free 
people;  and  when  I  heard  the  language 
to-day,  and  began  to  think  that  there 
really  was  some  conception  coming  upon 
the  minds  of  hon.  members  that  the  Con- 
vention might  be  broken  up,  and  that 
nothing  should  be  done,  then  the  heart 
began  to  sink,  and  the  hopes  that  seemed 
so  near  realisation  appeared  to  be  fading 
away.  But  I  still  hope  and  trust  that  we 
will  persist  in  the  task  given  to  us,  and, 
from  what  the  last  speaker  said,  I  believe 
that  he  and  others  will  rise  superior  to  the 
difficulties  surrounding  us,  and  help  to 
complete  the  great  work  for  which  the 
whole  of  Australasia  are  looking,  and  upon 
which  I  believe  the  eyes  of  the  whole 
civilised  world  at  the  present  moment  are 
fixed.  Let  us  not  disappoint  them.  Let 
us  show  ourselves  worthy  of  the  duty  we 
are  called  upon  to  perform,  and  blessings 
wiU  for  ever  follow  the  men  who  helped 
in  that  consummation. 

Mr.  McMillan  :  I  think  it  will  be 
agreed  by  most  hon.  members  that  we 
have  gone  as  far  with  this  important  sub- 
ject— ^the  most  important  of  our  delibera- 
tions— as  general  discussion  can  bring  us. 
We  have  already  had  the  resolution  of 
the  Hon.  8ir  Henry  Parkes  excised  and 
amended  so  that  it  reads,  "  the  sole  power 
of  originating  all  bills  appropriating  re- 
venue or  imposing  taxation."  That  lays 
down  a  very  important  principle  ;  but  it 
commits  us  to  nothing  more,  and  it  does 
not  prevent  us  from  putting  in  more  when 
we  go  into  Committee.  I  should,  with  all 
respect,  propose  to  my  hon.  friend,  Sir 
John  Downer,  and  to  the  hon.  member, 
Mr.  Wrixon,  that  they  both  withdraw  their 
amendments,  and  that  we  pass  tJiis  reso- 
lution with  the  one  amendment  or  excision 


that  has  been  made,  and  then,  when  we  go 
into  Committee — either  into  one  commit- 
tee or  into  separate  committees  —  say,  a 
separate  committee  dealing  with  this  finan- 
cial matter — we  may  be  able  to  crystallise 
the  general  opinion  of  the  delegates,  and 
to  frame  some  kind  of  phraseology  that 
will  meet  with  general  approval,  because 
we  have  got  very  near  one  another.  We 
have  got  this  far,  that  I  think,  generally, 
we  agree  that  the  upper  chamber  should 
not  interfere  by  way  of  amendment  with 
the  appropriation  bill  for  the  ordinary 
services  of  the  year.  Then  when  we  come 
to  that,  the  question  simply  is,  what  out- 
side that  should  be  considered  money  bilk, 
or  whether  all  bilk  outside  that  should  be 
open  to  amendment ;  and  here  while  I  am 
speaking  I  may  as  well  say,  as  a  matter  of 
my  own  opinion,  that  this  is  a  question  in- 
volved not  merely  in  the  matter  of  a  state 
house  for  state  rights,  but  that  it  is  in- 
volved, as  far  as  my  opinion  k  coucerned, 
in  the  whole  principle  of  bicameral  govern- 
ment. My  hon.  friend,  Mr.  Wrixon,  said 
that  if  the  upper  house  had  the  right  con- 
tended for  they  would  always  exercise  it. 
Nothing  of  the  kind  follows.  In  the  lower 
house  among  ourselves  when  we  have  the 
estimates  put  before  us  we  do  not  debate 
more  than  one  out  of  every  100  of  the 
items ;  in  fact,  very  often  the  debate  on 
the  estimates  k  only  on  about  half  a  dosen 
matters,  often  trivial,  but  still  of  an  im- 
portant character,  as  connected  with  the 
circumstances  of  the  case. 

Mr.  MuNRO  :  Generally  lasting  very 
long  I 

Mr.  McMillan  :  I  should  like  to  say 
before  the  debate  concludes  that  I  cannot 
see  where  the  power  of  the  lower  house 
k  so  much  contravened  when  the  upper 
house  has  the  power  to  absolutely  veto. 
Surely  when  the  veto  takes  place  with  re- 
gard to  any  great  measure  of  finance,  it 
k  only  with  regard  to  one  or  two  items  in 
the  whole ;  and  does  it  not  seem  absurd 
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to  eliminate  all  the  machinery  by  which 
any  suggestion  whatever  could  come  from 
the  upper  house  with  regard  to  the  par- 
ticular matters  to  which  they  objected  1 
But  these  arguments  have  been  put  before 
the  Committee,  and  I  do  not  intend  to 
take  up  its  time.  I  do  not  want  to  intro- 
duce the  ordinary  debate  of  our  houses 
of  parliament.  I  do  not  want  to  refer  to 
any  hon.  member,  or  to  cast  any  asper- 
sions ;  but  I  would  now  suggest  that  it  is 
only  due  to  the  hon.  member,  Sir  Henry 
Parkes,  who  placed  these  resolutions  before 
the  Convention,  that  as  far  as  we  can, 
with  certain  verbal  amendments,  so  long 
as  they  carry  out  the  main  principles  upon 
which  our  bill  will  ultimately  be  framed, 
we  should  pass  them  ;  and  then  I  take  for 
granted  that  the  committees  will  bring  up 
a  series  of  more  scientific  resolutions 
which,  as  the  hon,  member.  Sir  Henry 
Parkes,  has  said,  will  be  the  soul  of  the 
bill  itself.  But  it  seems  to  me  that  we 
have  now  got  as  far  as  general  discussion 
can  bring  us  on  a  very  delicate  and  intri- 
cate question,  and  it  would  be  far  better 
if  those  hon.  gentlemen  would  withdraw 
their  amendments,  and  if,  with  the  ex- 
cision which  has  already  been  made,  we 
pass  this  resolution,  which  still  leaves  us 
open  to  the  broadest  possible  compromise. 
Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH:  If  the  dis- 
cussion is  to  close,  I  think  it  right  before  it 
closes,  for  my  own  part,  to  express  the  very 
great  regret  I  felfc  in  hearing  the  speech 
lately  delivered  by  the  President.  "We  all 
meet  here,  I  believe,  without  exception, 
firmly  determined  to  do  our  best  to  estab- 
lish a  federal  constitution,  and  I  think  it  is 
most  unfortunate  that  either  intentionally 
or  unintentionally  anything  should  be  said 
to  tend  to  disturb  the  good  feeling  which 
now  exists  amongst  us.  The  hon.  member. 
Sir  Henry  Parkes,  informed  us,  in  part  of 
his  speech,  that  the  intention  of  these  re- 
solutions was  to  establish  in  Australia 
something  analogous  to  the  British  Con- 
[Mr,  McMillan, 


stitution.  If  that  ia  so,  of  course  all  the 
discussion  which  has  taken  place  to-daj 
and  yesterday  has  been  wasted.  If  ▼€ 
were  going  to  reproduce  the  British  Consti- 
tution, with  a  house  of  commons  and  a 
house  of  lords,  it  would  be  idle  for  ustotalk 
about  the  powers  of  the  House  of  Lords 
or  an  upper  chamber ;  but  I  wish  to  point 
out,  and  I  am  sure  that  the  hon.  mem- 
ber, Sir  Henry  Parkes,  will  agree—for 
there  is  no  one  with  a  larger  knowledge 
of  constitutional  history  or  practice — tha: 
it  is  absolutely  impossible  to  reproduce  the 
British  Constitution  in  Australia.  The 
circumstances  of  the  country  will  not  per- 
mit of  it.  The  British  Constitution  is  not 
a  federal  constitution.  It  is  quite  differ- 
ent from  a  federal  constitution ;  so  that  to 
attempt  to  do  that  is  to  attempt  to  make 
two  things  work  together  which  cannot 
work  together.  What  we  have  to  do  is  to 
follow  the  British  Constitution  as  nearlr 
as  its  principles  are  applicable  to  a  federal 
constitution. 

Sir  Henry  Parkes  :  That  is  absolutely 
all  I  ever  said  ! 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH:  I  am  sorry 
if  I  misunderstood  the  hon.  gentleman, 
but  certainly  the  greater  part  of  his  speech 
led  to  that  impression.  It  seemed  to  me 
that  if  his  arguments  were  carried  out,  it 
was  absolutely  impossible  to  proceed 

Sir  Henry  Parkes  :  I  think  it  will  be 
convenient  for  me  to  explain.  I  have 
said  in  every  speech  I  have  addressed  to 
this  Convention  that  it  is  impossible  to 
reproduce  the  British  Constitution.  I  have 
said  that  repeatedly,  and  it  certainly  ia 
not  my  fault  if  the  Convention  has  not 
heard  me.  What  I  have  said  in  addition 
was  that,  so  far  as  my  individual  opinion 
went,  I  was  seeking  to  follow  on  the  lines 
of  the  Biitish  Constitution,  to  work  out 
the  spirit  of  the  British  Constitution,  or 
words  to  that  effect.  But  I  have  never 
once  been  so  foolish  or  so  ignorant  as  to 
announce  to  this  body  of  eminent  men 
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that  I  thought  of  reproducing  the  British 
Oonstitution.  I  hope  my  hon.  and  learned 
friend  will  accept  mj  explanation ;  he  must 
liave  heard  me  himself  at  different  times. 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH :  I  am  very 
<^lad  indeed  that  my  few  words  have  been 
the  occasion  of  drawing  this  explanation 
from  the  hon.  member.  But  I  am  sure 
til  at  I  was  not  alone  this  afternoon  in 
understanding  the  hon.  member  to  main- 
tain that  the  second  chamber  proposed  to 
be  established  in  Australia  should  be  an- 
alogous in  its  functions  to  the  House  of 
Ix>rds. 

Sir  Henry  Parkes  :  To  a  large  extent 
I  said  that ;  but  that  is  quite  a  different 
thing  ! 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH :  But  the 
point  is  most  material  when  we  are  con- 
sidenng  the  limitation  of  its  powers.  I  am 
quite  sure  the  hon.  member  could  not,  on 
further  consideration,  insist  on  such  views 
as  I  understood  him  to  express.  Perhaps  I 
should  apologise  to  him  for  having  mis- 
understood him.  Just  one  observation  I 
should  like  to  make  now.  It  has  been  very 
often  suggested  that  the  proposal  advocated 
by  many  hon.  members  will  not  work;  that 
it  is  impossible  that  it  can  work  ;  that  it  is 
impossible  to  allow  a  second  chamber  to 
have  any  voice  in  financial  matters.  That 
argument,  if  I  may  be  permitted  to  say  so 
with  great  respect,  reminds  me  of  the  argu- 
ment addressed  to  Mr.  George  Stephenson 
when  he  was  inventing  the  steam  engine — 
that  it  was  impossible  that  the  thing  could 
work.  It  was  demonstrated  by  all  the 
scientific  men  that  in  the  nature  of  things 
an  engine  could  not  go  at  the  rate  of  10 
miles  an  hour.  Well,  we  are  not  merely 
putting  the  opinions  of  persons  who  are 
trying  a  new  experiment  against  those  of 
others  of  greater  experience  ;  but  we  have 
the  experience  on  our  side :  we  can  point 
to  100  years,  at  least,  where  such  a 
machine  has  been  working — working  all 
over  the  world — and  is  working  at  the  pre- 


sent time.  I  think  we  have  only  to  see 
what  is  the  best  way  of  meeting  the  differ- 
ences that  are  at  present  between  us. 
These  are  not  very  many.  I  am  quite 
satisfied  that,  with  two  or  three  exceptions 
— and  I  doubt  whether  there  are  so  many 
— the  differences  between  us  will  come 
down  to  an  extremely  small  point — almost 
to  a  vanishing  point ;  and,  that  being  so, 
I  think  it  would  be  unfortunate  if  any 
interruption  were  to  take  place  in  the 
amicable  relations  which  we  have  hitherto 
maintained  towards  each  other. 

Sir  JOHN  BRAY:  It  seems  to  me  that 
we  have  had  some  very  enter  tainin  g  speeches 
to-day,  some  of  which,  if  we  had  unlimited 
time  at  our  disposal,  we  should  no  doubt 
have  listened  to  with  great  pleasure ;  but  I 
am  afraid  that  they  have  not  advanced  our 
businessas  speedily  as  we  could  wish.  I  agree 
with  those  who  say  that  we  must  sooner 
or  later  refer  all  details  to  a  committee. 
Although,  no  doubt,  the  question  w^e  are 
now  discussing  is  an  extremely  important 
one,  yet,  I  think,  I  may  fairly  put  it  to  the 
hon.  member,  Sir  John  Downer,  on  the 
one  hand,  who  has  made  one  set  of  pro- 
positions, and  to  the  hon.  member,  Mr. 
Wrixon,  on  the  other  hand,  that  it  is  ab- 
solutely impossible  to  come  to  any  fair 
decision  on  the  question,  which  will  not 
cause  very  great  irritation  in  this  Conven- 
tion. It  is  absolutely  certain,  I  think,  in 
the  minds  of  all  of  us  who  look  fairly  at 
the  matter,  and  who  desire  to  speed  our 
business,  that  some  sort  of  compromise 
must  be  suggested.  I  believe  it  is  equally 
certain  in  the  minds  of  those  who  have 
given  their  attention  to  the  matter,  that 
we  are  not  prepared  without  the  report 
of  a  committee,  or  without  very  full  con- 
sideration, to  describe  exactly  the  terms 
on  which  the  differences  can  be  adjusted. 
I  would  ask  both  those  hon.  members  to 
withdraw,  for  the  present,  their  amend- 
ments, not  only  on  the  understanding,  but 
with  the  knowledge  that,  as  the  resolution 
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at  pi*esent  stands,  it  commends  itself  to 
all  of  UB.  We  have  struck  out  the  words  in 
the  last  line  ^'  and  amending  "  bo  that  we 
provide  that  the  lower  house  or  the  house 
of  representatives  shall 
possess  tlie  sole  power  of  originating  all  hills 
appropriating  revenue  or  imposing  taxation. 

Of  course,  we  have  not  absolutely  passed 
those  words ;  but  still,  I  think,  we  are  all 
agreed  that  what  we  may  call  the  lower 
house  shall  have  the  sole  power  of  origi- 
nating those  bills.  I  think  it  is  equally 
certain  .that  none  of  us  are  prepared  to 
absolutely  stop  there.  On  the  one  hand, 
some  say  that  we  ought  distinctly  to  pro- 
vide that  the  senate  or  upper  houre  shall 
have  the  power  of  vetoing  in  the  whole,  or 
amending  in  detail  all  money  bills,  per- 
haps, without  exception ;  while  others  con- 
tend, as  the  hon.  member,  Mr.  Wrixon, 
does,  that  money  bills  should  not  be 
amended  by  the  senate.  I  say  that  we 
ought  to  stop  at  the  point  where  we  have 
agreed,  with  the  view  of  seeing  whether 
a  committee  can  frame  a  basis  on  which 
we  can  ultimately  agree  with  respect  to  the 
other  stages  of  money  bills.  We  have  all 
agreed  that  the  lower  house  shall  originate 
those  bills.  Although  there  may  be  a  ma- 
jority one  way  or  the  other,  it  would  be 
by  force,  and  not  by  argument,  that  they 
would  be  satisfied  if  we  attempted  to  take 
a  division  to-night.  I  would  ask  both  my 
hon.  friends  to  withdraw  their  amend- 
ments for  the  present. 

Sir  John  Downer  :  And  what  then  ? 

Sir  JOHN  BRAY  :  We  are  quite  con- 
tent to  refer  the  resolution  as  it  stands  to 
a  committee ;  but  I  understand  that  my 
hon.  friend  wants  to  refer  the  Ist  and  3rd 
resolutions  also  to  a  committee.  There  is 
not  the  least  doubt  in  a  single  mind  that 
they  must  go  to  a  committee  sooner  or  lat«r. 

Mr.  McMillan  :  They  must  all  go  to  a 
committee  ! 

Sii-  JOHN  BRAY  :  It  will  be  most  con- 
venient,  perhaps,  for  us  to  have  a  general 
[Sir  John  Bray, 


discussion  on  the  3rd  resolution  before  it 
goes  to  a  committee  than  afterwards,  bo 
that  the  committee  may  have  something  to 
guide  them.  I  do  not  suppose  f  ora  moment 
that  the  committee  can  frame  re«>lQtiozi6 
that  will  meet  the  wishes  of  all  of  vs ;  bat 
from  this  discussion  they  will  gather  a 
general  notion  as  to  what  is  likely  to  be  ao> 
eeptable  to  the  greater  number  of  the  dde- 
gates.  I  intended  to  surest  that  we  ahonld 
say  'Hhe  two  houses  respectively  shall  hare 
such  other  powers  in  reference  to  moDej 
bills  as  may  be  hereafter  agreed  upon  ^ : 
but  of  course  if  we  do  not  put  in  tfaoK 
words  the  same  idea  will  really  be  con- 
veyed. By  leaving  the  resolution  as  it 
stands,  neither  on  one  side,  nor  on  the 
other,  will  it  be  assumed  that  we  have 
said  all  we  have  to  say  in  regard  to  money 
bills  ?  What  we  have  said  we  have  said 
definitely :  that  the  lower  house  shall 
have  power  to  originate;  hat  we  all 
admit  that  there  is  more  to  be  •  said  than 
that.  In  the  present  state  of  things  in 
the  Convention  it  is  absolutely  impossible 
to  get  anything  like  a  unanimons  decision 
on  the  question.  We  all  want,  if  pos> 
sible,  to  get  something  like  a  unanimous 
decision.  It  is  no  use  here,  as  it  would 
be  in  an  ordinary  parliament,  to  attempt 
to  pass  anything  by  a  bare  majority.  We 
feel  that  the  best  thing  we  can  do  is  to 
thrash  the  whole  thing  out,  and  see  if, 
after  all,  there  is  not  some  possible  course 
to  be  adopted  that  will,  if  not  please,  at 
least  satisfy,  the  members  of  the  Conven- 
tion generally.  I  do  trust,  therefore,  thai 
both  hon.  members  will  be  disposed  to  let 
the  matterstand  where  it  is,  as  far  as  this  re- 
solution is  concerned,  on  the  distinct  under- 
standing that  it  will  have  to  be  subse- 
quently dealt  with  by  a  committee,  who 
will  elaborate  some  scheme — ^peihaps  one 
of  the  schemes  suggested  by  the  hon. 
members,  perhaps  some  other  scheme — 
which  will  effectually  cany  out  the  wishes 
of  the  delegates  present  at  the  Convention. 
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Sir  JOHN  DOWNER :  When  I  sug- 
gested just  now  that  these    resolutions 
should  be  at  once  sent  to  a  commit  tee,  it 
was   because  I  felt  that  it  was  quite  im- 
possible to  consider  the  3rd  resolution  until 
the  Ist  resolution  was  disposed  of ;  because 
I  thought  that  to  put  off  the  consideration 
of  the  relative  powers  to  be  reposed  in  the 
two  houses  until  we  constituted  the  execu- 
tive was  to  put  the  cart  before  the  horae, 
and  to  create  your  tribunal  without  first  de- 
£ning^  its  jurisdiction.     I  have  not  altered 
mj  opinion  on  that  subject,  and  cannot 
bring  myself  to  alter  it  in  any  shape  or  form, 
and  when  I  suggested  that  all  these  reso- 
lutions should  go  to  a  committee  at  once — 
which  the  hon.  member,  Sir  Henry  Parkes, 
said  was  unreasonable — I  really  thought 
— and  X  tell  the  hon.  gentleman  so — ^that 
I  was  rather  acting  in  accordance  with  his 
views  than  in  antagonism  to  them.     Cer- 
tainly a  conversation  I  had  with  the  hon. 
member,  Mr.  McMillan,  led  me  to  enter- 
tain that  view.     I  certainly  have  no  wish 
or  anxiety  to  shelve  a  question  which  has 
been  so    much  considered.     I  am    quite 
willing  to  fight  the  resolutions  out  now,  or 
to  refer  them  all  to  a  committee  .for  con- 
sideration, so  that  we  may  discuss  them 
again  when  the  report  is  brought  up.     I 
still  say  that  I  feel  just  as  anxious  as  does 
my  hon.  friend^  Sir  John  Bray,  to  be  as 
conciliatory  as  possible,  and  not  to  say  one 
word  which  would  momentarily  offend,  or 
which  might  afterwards  leave  a  sting  in 
the  mind  of  any  one  present.      I  have 
great  esteem  for  all  who  are  here,  and  my 
sole  anxiety  is  to  bring  about  the  one  re- 
sult we  have  been  sent  here  to  promote. 
I  do,  however,  ask  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee to  say  whether  they  do  not  think 
we  ought  to  settle  resolution  No.  1  before 
we  settle  resolution  No.  3  % 

Sir  John  Brat  :  We  shall  not  settle 
either  until  we  get  a  committee  ! 

Sir  JOHN  DOWNER:    Is  it  worth 
while  to  discuss  resolution  No.  3  before  we 


have  settled  resolution  No.  1  ?  Is  it  worth 
while  to  mix  up  the  strong  opinions,  the 
strong  prejudices  in  the  minds  of  all  of  us 
— prejudiceswhich  perhapswere  born  in  us, 
and  which  have  become  stronger  through 
association  and  usage — is  it  worth  wliile 
to  mix  up  this  question  of  constitutional 
government  with  a  question  of  what  shall 
be  the  relative  powers  of  the  senate  and 
the  house  of  representatives  ? 

Mr.  MuNRO :  They  natuiully  mix  them- 
selves up ! 

Sir  JOHN  DOWNER  :  Surely  not. 

Mr.  MuNBO :  They  do  indeed ! 

Sir  JOHN  DOWNER :  I  think  they 
unnaturally  mix  themselves  up.  What 
I  am  endeavouring  to  urge  is  that  they 
mix  themselves  up  through  no  process  of 
reasoning,  but  entirely  through  prejudice. 

Mr.  MuNBO  :  No  ! 

Sir  JOHN  DOWNER:  They  mix 
themselves  up  because  many  of  us,  and  per- 
haps most  of  us,  are  so  prejudiced  in  favour 
of  the  form  of  government  to  which  we 
have  been  so  accustomed,  that  we  are  un- 
willing to  embark  in  any  fresh  venture  at 
all.  But,  first  of  all,  surely  we  ought  to 
■ay  what  the  governing  body  is  to  be; 
what,  for  instance,  the  senate  is  to  be,  or 
whether  we  are  to  have  two  houses  at  all  ? 

Mr.  Playford  :  We  have  said  that ! 

Sir  JOHN  DOWNER :  That  being  the 
case,  the  next  thing  we  have  to  determine 
is,  what  shall  be  the  powers  of  the  two 
houses,  jointly  or  differentially  ?  When  we 
have  settled  the  absolute  and  the  relative 
power  of  the  two  houses  it  will  then  be 
time  to  settle  what  the  executive  is  to  be 
— the  body  which  has  to  carry  out  the 
wishes  of  the  two  houses. 

Mr.  MuNRO  :  That  is  the  only  way  in 
which  it  can  be  done  ! 

Sir  JOHN  DOWNER:  Perhaps  hav- 
ing been  brought  up  in  an  arbitrary  pro- 
fession I  am  accustomed  to  look  at  these 
matters  from  an  arbitrary  point  of  view ; 
but  I  cannot  see  any  reason  at  all  for 
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proceeding  to  resolution  No.  3  until  we 
have  settled  resolution  No.  1,  because  when 
we  get  to  No.  3  we  shall  have  to  consider 
the  whole  question  as  to  whether  we  are 
to  have  constitutional  government  or  not, 
and  to  discuss  the  question  as  to  whether 
or  not  the  new  federation  is  to  be  upon 
old  lines,  which,  in  my  contention,  are 
absolutely  inapplicable — upon  lines  which 
Sir  Henry  Parkes,  and  those  who  think 
with  him,  are  of  opinion  ought  to  be  fol- 
lowed almost  absolutely,  or  as  closely  as 
possible.  We  cannot  avoid  mixing  up  the 
executive  with  the  ultimate  authority,  and 
we  may  possibly  sacrifice  the  liberties  of 
the  federation  to  some  prejudices  exist- 
ing in  our  minds  and  arising  from  past 
association,  from  heredity,  or  from  other 
causes.  It  is  from  that  point  of  view 
that  I  suggested  at  once — and  certainly 
I  thought  from  what  had  been  said  to 
me  that  it  would  meet  the  wishes  of 
the  mover  of  the  resolutions — that  hav- 
ing discussed  the  matter  to  its  present 
stage,  it  would  be  expedient  to  send  reso- 
lutions 1  and  3  to  one  committee,  sending 
No.  2,  which  deals  with  quite  another  mat- 
ter, to  another  committee,  and  in  this  way 
have  all  three  resolutions  considered  to- 
gether. By  that  means,  I  thought,  we 
might  discover  whether  an  arrangement, 
in  which  we  all  expect  to  give  away  some- 
thing could  not  be  arrived  at.  I  still 
think,  in  reference  to  the  suggestion  of  the 
hon.  member,  Sir  John  Bray,  that  it  would 
be  better,  if  we  are  going  to  have  this 
matter  fought  out  in  public,  and  settled  by 
voting  on  this  floor,  that  we  should  settle 
resolution  No.  1,  and  afterwards  settle 
No.  3,  or  agree  to  refer  both  resolutions 
to  a  committee. 

Sir  John  Bray  :  Let  us  take  a  vote ! 

Sir  JOHN  DOWNER  :  Then  I  object. 

Mr.  Gordon  :  Strike  out  the  latter  part 
of  No.  3  ! 

Sir  JOHN  DOWNER :  If  resolution 
No.  3  ended  with  the  words  "  such  persons 
[Sir  John  Downer, 


sitting  in  parliament,"  no  opinion  would 
be  expressed  upon  the  point  at  iasoe^ 
and  I  should  not  have  the  slightest  objec- 
tion to  the  resolution  being  agreed  to  in 
that  form. 

Mr.  GILLIES :  I  have  purposely  re- 
frained from  joining  in  the  general  debate, 
because  I  felt  assured  from  the  sentiments 
which  many  of  us  have  heard  expressed 
among  hon.  members  that  there  was  & 
general  desire  that  this  question  should 
if  possible,  before  being  finally  determined 
by  the  Convention^  be  discussed  privatelv 
by  a  select  committee.  I  do  not  join  in 
the  opinion  which  has  been  expressed  this 
afternoon  that  things  look  rather  black ; 
in  fact,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  tliej 
look  very  well  indeed,  and  the  reason  1 
form  this  opinion  is  this — that  I  li&ve 
spoken  to  scarcely  an  hon.  member  oi  the 
Convention  who  has  not  expressed  a 
strong  desire  and  hope  that  we  maybe 
able  to  come  to  some  reasonable  agreement 
upon  the  difficulty  which  has  arisen.  1 
believe  that  hope  is  greater  this  afternoon 
than  it  has  been  bef  ora  We  notice  that 
as  soon  as  there  is  a  little  storm  the  at- 
mosphere cools  veiy  readily,  and  the  hope 
is  generally  expressed  all  round  that  we 
shall  do  credit  to  the  Convention  and  to 
those  who  sent  us  here.  I  confess  that  per- 
sonally I  should  feel  ashamed  if  I  had  to  go 
back  to  the  colony  of  Victoria  and  con- 
fess that  the  gentlemen  who  have  met 
here  for  such  an  important  purpose,  com- 
missioned as  they  are  by  the  parliaments 
of  the  different  colonies,  have  been  com- 
pelled to  sepai*ate  without  being  able  to 
solve  what  is  undoubtedly  a  difficalt 
question,  but  which  certainly  is  not  one 
that  is  insoluble.  I  think  we  can  pass 
the  resolution  that  we  have  been  dis- 
cussing as  it  stands ;  and  taking  the  view 
of  the  proposal  made  by  the  hon.  member, 
Sir  John  Bray,  I  have  no  doubt  whate^'er 
that  we  shall  meet  upon  this  point.  I  have 
heard  so  many  suggestions  of  amendments, 
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many  of  them  very  reasonable  within  them- 
selves, that  I  have  no  doubt  we  shall  be 
able  to  adopt  or  modify  some  of  them  when 
hon.  members  are  in  consultation.  With 
regard  to  the  other  proposition  referred  to 
by  the  hon.  member,  Sir  John  Downer,  I 
believe  the  resolation  can  be  so  amended 
as  not  to  commit  the  Committee  to  any 
absolute  or  strongly  expressed  opinion 
which  it  might  afterwards  see  fit  to  alter, 
and  that  we  might  at  the  same  time 
enunciate  the  principle  which  is  in  reality 
contained  in  the  resolution.  I  hope  we 
shall  see  our  way  to  pass  the  resolution 
under  discussion  on  the  understanding 
that  that  and  the  3rd  resolution  be  referred 
to  a  select  committee,  when  we  may  be 
able  to  ascertain  whether  it  is  not  possible 
to  come  to  a  satisfactory  understanding 
upon  the  difficulty  in  the  minds  of  hon. 
members. 

Mr.  WRIXON  :  I  think  the  suggestion 
of  the  hon.  member,  Sir  John  Bray,  is  a 
very  good  one,  and  if  both  amendments 
are  withdrawn  for  the  present  we  shall  be 
in  a  position,  after  the  report  from  the 
select  committee,  to  discuss  the  question 
with  better  effect,  and  I  shall  be  very 
liappy  to  fall  in  with  the  arrangement, 
because  I  tliink  it  "will  lead  to  a  peaceful 
solution  of  the  difficulty. 

Sir  JOHN  DOWNER :  If  resolution 
Na  1  is  to  stand  as  it  is,  and  No.  3  is  to 
go  with  the  words  to  which  I  have  be- 
fore referred  struck  out,  so  that  we  shall 
not  commit  ourselves  to  any  principle,  I 
am  quite  willing  that  the  course  proposed 
should  be  adopted.  That  is  what  I  wbh 
to  see  done;  and  I  would  suggest  that 
some  hon.  member  should  move  that  the 
further  consideration  of  resolutions  1  and 
2  be  postponed. 

Sir  Samuel  Griffith  :  We  must  deal 
with  No.  1 ! 

Sir  JOHN  DOWNER :  We  may  pass 
No.  1  on  the  understanding  to  which  I 
have  referred  ;  postpone  No.  2 ;  and  con- 


sider No.  3  simply  with  the  view  of  putting 
it  in  such  a  form  as  to  leave  the  whole 
question  open. 

Mr.  DEAKIN  :  I  do  not  see  any  objec- 
tion to  that  course  except  one,  which  I 
should  have  thought  might  have  suggested 
itself  to  Sir  John  Downer,  and  this  is 
that  those  who  desire  to  strike  out  the 
words  in  resolution  No.  3,  referring  to  re- 
sponsible government  as  we  now  have  it» 
will  surely  desire  to  ventilate  their  views, 
or  else  the  question  will  go  to  the  com- 
mittee without  any  guidance  whatever  from 
the  Convention.  The  committee  will  be 
left  with  a  perfectly  free  hand,  it  is  true ; 
but  it  might  suggest  itself  to  those  hon* 
members  who  do  not  approve  of  the 
proposal  in  resolution  No.  3,  but  favour 
some  other  proposal,  that  it  is  incumbent 
upon  them  to  lay  their  alternative  before 
the  Convention  as  a  whole,  if  they  expect 
the  committee  to  deal  with  the  subject  in 
any  way.  Therefore,  I  would  suggest  that 
we  should  pass  resolution  No.  1,  and  take 
No.  3  next 

Sir  Henry  Parkes  :  Why  not  finish 
them  all  to-night  1 

Dr.  CocKBURN :  Because  there  will  be 
a  debate  upon  resolution  No.  2  ! 

Mr.  Gillies  :  The  words  proposed  to  be 
omitted  from  resolution  No.  3  do  not  affect 
the  question  of  constitutional  government 
or  ministerial  responsibility  ! 

Mr.  DEAKIN :  I  am  perfectly  aware 
of  that.  What  I  am  pointing  out  is  that 
if  hon.  members  desire  a  committee  to  deal 
with  the  question  involved  in  No.  3 — to  put 
it  plainly,  to  deal  with  the  question  as  to 
whether  they  will  propose  a  constitution 
which  shall  have  responsible  government 
as  its  chief  feature,  or  whether  they  will, 
as  some  hon.  members  have  expressly 
desired,  propose  another  kind  of  consti- 
tution which  shall  not  have  responsible 
government  as  we  know  it  for  its  chief 
feature — we  shall  be  placing  the  com- 
mittee in  an  unfair  position  unless  the 
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Convention,  as  a  whole,  first  considers  the 
general  issue.  We  may  not  coroe  to  a  vote 
ui>on  it ;  but  those  hon.  members  who 
desire  that  some  change  should  be  made  in 
resolution  No.  3  ought  to  inform  the  Con- 
vention of  the  direction  in  which  they 
desire  to  go,  in  order  that  the  question 
may  be  debated.  The  matter  is  not 
one  of  importance  to  myself;  but  I  am 
pointing  out  that  it  is  much  better  to  do 
that  than  to  wait  until  the  committee 
has  come  to  a  definite  proposal  and 
then  bring  in  an  amendment  which  would 
really  mean  the  subversal  of  the  whole  of 
the  proposals  of  the  committee  in  regard 
to  responsible  government 

Sir  JOHN  DOWNER :  We  have  had 
a  good  deal  of  reference  to  resolution  No. 
3.  The  subject  has  Ijeen  running  through 
the  whole  discussion,  and,  in  fact,  it  would 
be  strange  were  it  not  so ;  and  I  fancy 
that  the  general  views  of  the  members  of 
the  Convention  are  suflSciently  understood 
to  enable  us  to  send  the  resolution  to  the 
committee  without  further  discussion. 

Mr.  Deakin  :  Yery  good ;  I  am  quite 
willing  ! 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH  :  If  it  is 
understood  that  there  is  a  general  con- 
sensus of  opinion,  I  should  like  to  know 
what  the  consensus  is,  if  I  am  to  be  a 
party  to  it  ?  I  understood  the  hon.  mem- 
ber, Sir  John  Downer,  to  say  when  he  sat 
down  that  resolution  No.  3  would  be  sent 
to  the  committee  as  it  stood. 

Sir  John  Downer  :  No,  with  certain 
words  struck  out ! 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH  :  I  agree 
with  the  hon.  member,  "Mr.  Deakin,  that 
the  resolution  ought  to  be  discussed  here 
before  it  goes  to  the  select  committee. 

Sir  JOHN  DOWNER :  I  am  willing  to 
withdraw  my  amendment  on  the  under- 
standing that  no  decision  will  be  arrived 
at  on  resolution  No.  3,  except  to  strike 
out  the  words  already  referred  to. 
[Mr,  DeaJdiis 


Sir  Heney  Parses  :  What  are  yoi 
going  to  do  with  resolution  No.  2 1 

Sir  JOHN  DOWNER  :  I  would  snggea 
that  it  should  be  |)08tponed.  I  do  no 
think  that  its  discussion  need  take  ver 
long.  The  gentlemen  who  will  be  appointee 
to  the  committee  will  probably  like  to  b 
present  in  the  Convention  when  resolutioi 
No.  2  is  being  dealt  with. 

The  Chairman  :  Do  I  understand  thai 
the  hon.  member  wishes  to  withdraw  bii 
amendment  ? 

Sir  JOHN  DOWNER :  I  wiU  not  do 
so  unless  I  have  a  distinct  understanding 
with  the  Convention.  I  would  ask  the 
mover  of  the  resolution  whether,  if  I  with- 
draw my  amendment,  and  the  hon.  mem- 
ber, Mr.  Wrixon,  also  withdraws  his  amend- 
ment, he  will  consent  that  resolution  Na 
1  should  be  passsed  ;  that  Na  3  should 
simply  be  amended  by  the  omission  of  the 
words  at  the  end  to  which  reference  has 
been  made,  and  that  these  two  resolations 
should  be  then  sent  to  the  select  committee 
without  a  vote  being  taken. 

Sir  HENRY  PARKES :  I  am  by  no 
means  sure  that  I  understand  what  the 
hon.  member  asks.  I,  as  the  mover  of 
these  resolutions,  have  no  special  power 
over  them,  and  the  only  thing  I  insist 
upon — and  I  insist  only  as  a  matter  of 
opinion — is  that  the  whole  of  the  resolu- 
tions should  be  dealt  with.  If  it  had  been 
proposed  at  the  outset  to  set  them  aside,  1 
should  have  assented.  If  it  had  been  pro- 
posed to  refer  them  all  to  a  committee,  I 
should  have  assented.  But  as  the  Con- 
vention has  deliberately  entered  upon  a 
course  of  debate,  I  think  that  debate  sbooltl 
extend  over  the  whole,  and  that  all  the  re- 
solutions should  be  dealt  with  in  some 
way  or  other.  I  shall  be  content  if  the 
Convention  thinks  well  to  negative  any  of 
them.  I  have  said,  times  out  of  number, 
that  I  throw  these  resolutions,  as  it  were, 
before  the  Convention  as  a  commencement, 
leaving  the  Convention  to  deal  with  them 
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&3  they  wilL  I  do  not  conader  that  I  have 
any  right  to  express  an  opinion  as  to  how 
they  are  to  be  dealt  with,  b^ond  this,  that 
as  they  have  been  entered  npon,  I  think 
tbey  should  be  finished  in  some  form  or 
other.  That  seems  to  me  to  be  due  to  our 
own  character  as  a  body  of  deliberative 
men,  and  it  is  certainly  due  to  mine. 

Sir  John  Bray  :  It  is  not  expected  that 
^^e  shall  make  these  resolutions  complete 
in  themselves ! 

Sir  HENRY  PARKES  :  Certainly 
not.  Suppose  Sir  John  Downer  at  this 
moment  changed  this  resolution  of  mine 
so  that  it  should  be  in  quite  a  different 
form  from  that  in  which  I  submitted  it,  I 
should  not  complain  of  that.  It  is  the  right 
of  the  Convention.  I  should  shape  my  own 
course  afterwards  accordingly ;  but  I  could 
not  complain  of  the  Convention  in  its  un- 
doubted right  deciding  anything  upon  my 
i-esolution.  What  I  would  suggest  is  that 
the  resolutions  be  finished,  and  that  then 
the  whole  body  of  them  be  referred  to  a 
committee  to  be  reported  upon  with  neces- 
sary detail  to  make  them  more  complete. 
I  am  quite  content  with  that,  and  I  do 
not  consider  that  the  Convention  binds 
itself  in  any  way  to  pass  any  of  these  resolu- 
tions. I  thought  I  made  that  apparent 
repeatedly. 

Sir  John  Downee  :  I  agree  to  the 
course  suggested  by  the  hon.  gentleman. 

Mr.  Wrixon  :  I  also  shall  be  willing  to 
M-ithdraw  my  amendment. 

Sir  HENRY  TARKES  :  While  I  am 
on  my  feet  I  would  suggest  that  resolution 
No.  2  be  considered,  and  Na  3  also,  and 
it  be  understood  that  they  be  then  referred 
to  some  committee  or  to  two  committees. 
There  need  not  be  a  long  debate,  I  am 
sure,  on  these  other  resolutions. 

Amendment  (by  Mr.  Wrixon)  by  leave 
withdrawn. 

Amendment  (by  Sir  Jomr  Downer)  by 
leave  vrithdrawn. 


Resolution,  as  amended,  agreed  to,  as 
follows  : — 

A  Fttfiiament,  to  oonaist  of  a  soiaie  and  a 
honse  of  representatives  ;  the  former  consisting 
of  an  equal  number  of  members  from  each 
colony,  to  be  elected  by  a  system  which  shall 
provide  for  the  periodical  retirement  of  one- 
third  of  the  members,  so  securing  to  the  body 
itself  a  perpetual  existence  combined  with  de- 
finite responsibility  to  the  electors ;  the  latter  to 
be  elected  by  districts  formed  on  a  population 
basis,  and  to  possess  the  sole  power  of  originating 
all  bills  appropriating  revenue  or  imposing 
taxation. 

Sir  JOHN  DOWNER  :  I  beg  to  move  : 

That  the  consideration  of  resolution  No.   2 

be  postponed  until  resolution  No.  3  is  disposed  of. 

Sir  HENRY  PARKES:  I  think  it 
would  be  a  very  good  thing  if  we  could 
finish  these  resolutions. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  Chairman:  The  question  now  before 
the  Committee  is  the  following  resolution : 

(3.)  An  executive,  consisting  of  a  governor- 
general,  and  such  persons  as  may  from  time  to 
time  be  appointed  as  his  advisers,  such  persons 
sitting  in  Parliament,  and  whose  term  of  office 
shall  depend  upon  their  possessing  the  confidence 
of  the  house  of  representatives  expressed  by  the 
support  of  the  majority. 

Mr.  BAKER :  The  question  now  arises 
whether  the  course  proposed  by  the  hon. 
member,  Mr.  Deakin,  or  the  course  pro- 
posed by  other  hon.  members  should  be 
adopted.  That  is,  whether  we  should  dis- 
cuss this  question,  and  give  some  intima- 
tion to  the  committee  as  to  what  are  the 
opinions  of  the  delegates,  or  whether  we 
should  leave  the  committee  in  the  dark. 
I  believe  that  the  hon.  member,  Mr. 
Deakin,  is  right,  and  that  we  should  dis- 
cuss the  question. 

Sir  Henrt  Farkes  :  It  is  proposed  to 
discuss  both  of  these  resolutions  ! 

Mr.  BAKER  :  It  is  too  late  to  discuss 
them  to-night,  so  I  beg  to  move  : 

That  the  debate  be  now  adjourned  until  to- 
morrow. 

Motion  agreed  to ;  progress  reported. 
Convention  adjourned  at  5*16  p.m. 
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Federal    Ck)n8titution  —  Appointment    of   Committees - 
Adjournment. 


The  President  took  the  chair  at  1 1  a.m. 

FEDERAL  CX)NSTITUTION. 
In  Committee  (consideration resumed  from 
17th  March,   on  motion  by  Sir  Henry 
Parkes)  ; 

(3.)  An  executive,  consistinfi;  of  a  governor- 
general,  and  such  persons  as  may  from  time  to 
time  be  appointed  as  his  advisers,  such  persons 
sitting  in  parhament,  and  whose  term  of  office 
shall  depend  upon  their  possessing  the  confidence 
of  the  house  of  representatives,  expressed  by  the 
support  of  the  majority. 

Mr.  BAKER :  I  move : 

That  all  the  words  after  the  word  "  advisers  " 
be  struck  out. 

I  understand  that  the  Committee  is  almost 
unanimously  of  the  opinion  that  these 
words  should  be  struck  out,  and  that 
this  resolution,  together  with  resolution 
Ko.  1  of  the  second  series,  should  be  re- 
ferred to  a  committee  which  may  be  called 
a  committee  of  compromise,  in  order  that 
they  may  suggest  some  solution  of  the  two 
questions  involved  in  them.  It  has  also 
been  intimated  that  although  the  majority 
of  the  Convention  are  agreed  that  this 
would  be  a  wise  course  to  adopt,  still  it  is 
desirable  to  discuss  the  resolution  before 
us  in  order  that  the  committee  may  have 
some  idea  of  the  opinions  of  hon.  members 
upon  it  We  have  been  told  by  the  hon. 
the  President,  that  he  will  be  strongly  op- 
posed to  any  patchwork  constitution,  and 
that  to  take  part  of  the  constitution  from 
one  country  and  part  from  another  is  ex- 
tremely inadvisable.  But  I  would  point  out 
that  up  to  now  every  resolution  which  we 
have  passed  h&s  been  taken  from  the 
American  Constitution.  Of  the  first  series, 
resolution  Ko.  1,  which  gives  the  central 
government  certain  specified  and  defined 
powers,  comes  from  the  United  States, 
and  so  do  resolutions  Nos.  2  and  3,  which 


give  the  federal  parliament  the  power  to 
impose  a  federal  tariff,  with  free-trade  be- 
tween the  states,  and  resolution  Ko.  4, 
which  puts  the  federal  forces  under  the 
one  command  of  the  federal  government. 
Of  the  second  seiies  of  resolutions.  No.  1, 
providing  for  the  election  of  a  senate  com- 
posed of  an  equal  number  of  members 
from  each  province,  with  periodical  re- 
tirements, constituting  a  body  with  con- 
tinuity and  perpetual  existence,  come& 
from  America,  and  the  only  two  words  in 
all  the  resolutions  which  we  have  passed 
which  are  not  identical  with  the  AmertGan 
Constitution  are  those  at  the  end  of  reso- 
lution No.  1  in  the  second  scries,  becaas<^ 
the  American  Senate  can  initiate  a  bill 
imposing  taxation. 

Mr.  Clark  :  Not  initiate ! 

Mr.  BAKER :  Yes,  it  can  initiate  taxa- 
tion. The  only  limitation  in  the  American 
Constitution  is  that  all  bills  which  appro- 
priate revenue  must  initiate  in  the  House 
of  Representatives,  and  we  have  gone  a 
little  bit  further  than  thai  This  being 
so,  unless  we  are  prepared  to  follow  the 
American  Constitution  siiU  further,  we 
must  have  a  patchwork.  I  do  not  tliink 
there  is  a  member  of  the  Committee  who 
will  suggest  or  argue  that  we  ought  to  fol- 
low tliat  Constitution  in  relation  to  the 
executive.  The  fundamental  condition  that 
we  are  not  to  elect  a  president  precludes 
us  from  considering  the  question,  and,  if 
we  were  not  precluded  from  considering 
it,  the  too  great  disassociatiou  between  the 
executive  and  the  legislature,  which  has 
been  adopted  in  the  American  Constitu- 
tion, has  worked  so  badly  that  I  do  not 
think  that  any  one  here  would  advocate 
the  adoption  of  the  system.  But  we  have 
to  have  a  patchwork  in  the  constitution, 
and  it  is  just  as  much  a  patch  as  any  upon 
it  to  try  and  graft  the  American  system, 
which  up  to  now  we  have  followed,  on  the 
British  responsible  government  aystera. 
We  have  to  settle  this  question  somehow. 
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and  I  quite  agree  with  the  hon.  the  Presi- 
dent that  it  is  a  wise  thing  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  experience  of  other  coun- 
tries; but  where  are  we  to  go  for  our 
experience  I  We  cannot  go  to  Great  Bri- 
tain for  it.  A  question  which  I  asked  in 
the  early  stage  of  this  debate  has  not  yet 
been  answered.  I  asked  the  hon.  mem- 
}^r,  Mr.  Deakin,  what  would  become  of 
the  British  Constitution  if  to-morrow  it 
were  proposed  that  there  should  be  an  im- 
perial federation  ?  Why,  the  House  of 
Lords  would  undoubtedly  have  to  be  swept 
away  ;  and,  having  swept  away  that  body, 
the  whole  of  the  British  Oonstitation 
would  have  to  be  remodelled.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  whatever  about  that.  They 
would  have  to  reconsider  not  only  their 
upper  house,  their  senate,  or  whatever 
they  might  call  it ;  but  they  would  also 
have  to  consider  the  relation  of  the  ex- 
ecutive to  the  other  branch  of  the  legisla- 
ture. There  are  two  countries  to  which 
we  can  go  for  experience  in  this  matter. 
We  have  the  experience  of  America  in 
reference  to  the  executive  for  100  years, 
and  their  system  has  not  worked  well; 
and  we  have  the  experience  of  Switzerland 
for  some  forty-three  years,  and  we  know 
that  the  system  there  has  worked  well. 
It  was  pointed  out  in  one  of  the  leading 
newspapers  to-day  that  there  has  been  a 
revolution  in  one  of  the  cantons  in  Swit- 
zerland ;  but  it  was  not  mentioned  that 
that  revolution  was  put  down  with  little 
or  no  bloodshed,  and  without  the  expen- 
diture of  money.  So  that  if  we  can  argue 
from  that,  we  must  draw  a  conclusion  in 
favour  of  the  Swiss  form  of  executive. 

Mr.  MuNRO :  They  murdered  one  of  their 
chief  men  I 

Mr.  BAKER:  There  have  been  murders 
in  Victoria,  and  no  form  of  government 
can  bo  framed  which  will  stop  revolution, 
if  there  is  a  section  of  the  community  who 
feel  strong  enough  to  try  to  upset  the 
government. 
2  a 


Mr.  Kingston  :  There  is  a  telegram  in 
the  newspaper  to-day  to  say  that  the  Swiss 
are  amending  their  Constitution  ! 

Mr.  MuNRO:  No,  they  are  establishing 
a  permanent  army ! 

Sir  James  Lee-Steere:  That  is  be- 
cause of  the  state  of  Europe  ! 

Mr.  BARER ;  When  I  first  came  to  the 
Convention,  I  was  of  opinion,  and  I  placed 
that  opinion  on  record  before  I  came  here, 
that  it  would  be  advisable  for  us  to  adopt 
the  British  form  of  constitutional  govern- 
ment. I  came  here  with  that  precon- 
ceived notion;  but  I  also  came  here  to 
listen  to  argument,  and  I  have  learnt  that 
my  preconceived  notion  has  entirely  dis- 
appeared upon  further  consideration,  and 
upon  listening  to  the  arguments  of  the  hon. 
member,  Sir  Samuel  Griffith,  and  others, 
I  am  perfectly  convinced,  so  far  as  I  can 
be  convinced  at  the  present  moment — I  do 
not  say  I  am  not  open  to  further  argument 
— that  if  we  have,  as  we  are  bound  to  have, 
a  strong  senate  which  will  be  the  guardian, 
the  custodian  of  state  rights  and  state  in- 
terests, you  cannot  have  the  responsible 
form  of  executive  government,  because  that 
form  of  executive  government  subsists  from 
the  fact  that  one  branch  of  the  legislature 
is  paramount.  I  know  it  may  be  stated, 
**  If  you  go  to  South  Australia,  and  if  you 
go  to  Tasmania,  you  will  find  the  British 
form  of  responsible  government  with  two 
elective  houses,  and  you  will  find  that, 
although  there  has  been  friction  in  these 
two  colonies,  there  has,  perhaps,  not  been 
greater  friction  there  than  there  has  been 
in  other  places  where  a  different  state  of 
affairs  exists."  I  cannot  speak  positively 
for  Tasmania,  but  I  can  speak  positively 
for  South  Australia,  when  I  say  that  the 
Legislative  Council  of  that  colony,  not- 
withstanding that  their  powers  are  con- 
tained in  the  written  Constitution,  have 
always  admitted  that  you  must  read  be- 
tween the  lines  of  that  Constitution  ;  you 
must  always  look  upon  them  as  holding  a 
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position  somewliat  analogous  to  the  House 
of  Lords.  It  is  upon  that  view  of  the 
question  that  government  has  been  possible 
at  all,  and  are  we  going  to  suppose  that 
the  federal  senate  will  take  up  that  view  ? 
If  we  are,  then  the  federal  senate  will  not  be 
a  proper  custodian  of  the  powers  intrusted 
to  it,  and  will  not  be  able  to  properly  pro- 
tect the  states  which  it  is  proposed  it  shall 
be  established  to  protect.  I  do  not  wish 
to  detsdn  the  Committee  at  any  length  ; 
but  I  would  like  to  impress  upon  it  that 
it  would  be  advisable  to  adopt  the  sugges- 
tion of  my  hon.  friend,  Sir  Samuel  Griffith, 
and  to  so  frame  the  constitution  as  to 
allow,  if  circumstances  arise  which  render 
it  necessary,  the  adoption  of  the  Swiss 
form  of  executive.  I  press  that  view,  be- 
cause I  think  it  extremely  probable  that 
I  shall  be  in  the  minority  upon  this  ques- 
tion. There  are  so  many  people  here 
who  have  grown  up  under  the  system  of 
responsible  government,  who  are  imbued 
with  its  excellences,  because  they  them- 
selves have  so  greatly  succeeded,  and  have 
occupied  such  prominent  positions  under 
that  form  of  Constitution,  that  they  can- 
not disassociate  what  they  conceive  to  be 
the  excellence  of  that  Constitution  from 
the  excellence  of  the  results  which,  so  far 
as  they  are  concerned,  have  been  attained. 
The  longer  we  live,  the  more  we  succeed 
under  any  condition  of  affairs,  the  more 
likely  are  we  to  believe  that  that  state  of 
affairs,  which  has  so  benefited  us,  and  has 
brought  us  so  much  to  the  front,  is  a  good 
state  of  affairs,  and  the  more  likely  we  are 
to  adopt  a  narrow-minded  view  of  the  posi- 
tion, and  to  be  unable  to  rise  superior  to 
the  immediate  surroundings  under  which 
we  have  lived  so  long.  I  am  afraid  that  is 
an  idea  which  is  inherent  in  human  nature. 
I  am  perfectly  willing  to  admit  that  I  am 
what  I  am  generally  supposed  to  be — a  con- 
servative, and  that  I  am  exceedingly  loath 
to  change.  But  I  hope  I  am  able  to 
dissociate  from  my  mind  that  form  of 
[Afr.  Bakei\ 


responsible  government  whidi  has  worked, 
taking  it  on  the  whole,  so  well  in  Great 
Britain,  when  we  come  to  consider  that 
we  have  to  adapt  it,  if  it  is  possible  to 
adapt  it,  to  a  federation.  I  believe  it  is 
not  possible  to  adapt  it  to  a  federation ; 
and,  therefore,  I  would  ask  the  commit- 
tee who  will  be  appointed  to  consider  the 
matter,  to  make  the  provisions  so  elastic 
as  to  enable  the  evolution  of  events  to 
bring  about  another  form  of  election,  or 
appointment  of  an  executive  government 
which  will  work  in  harmony  with  the  main 
principles  of  a  federation. 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH :  I  under- 
stand the  hon.  member,  Mr.  Baker,  pro- 
poses to  omit  all  the  words  after  the  word 
"  advisers,"  so  leaving  the  relationship  of 
the  government  to  the  federation  abso- 
lutely undefined.  The  resolution  as  framed 
proposes,  as  I  pointed  out  on  a  previous 
occasion,  to  stereotype  the  existing  phase 
of  what  is  called  responsible  government 
I  find  that  when  I  spoke  a  fortnight  ago 
I  was  somewhat  misunderstood.  J  was 
supposed  by  some  hon.  gentlemen  to  have 
been  contending  for  the  abolition  of  what 
we  call  responsible  government.  I  by  no 
means  contended  for  its  abolition.  I  believe, 
at  any  rate,  that  we  had  better  begin  with 
it.  We  know  of  nothing  better  at  the  pre- 
sent. At  the  same  time,  I  pointed  out 
that  it  is  difficult  to  know  how  what  we 
call  responsible  government,  that  is,  a  go- 
vernment appointed  by  the  head  of  the 
state,  but  holding  office  in  practice  by  the 
consent  of  parliament,  will  fit  in  with  the 
system  of  a  strong  senate.  That  is  an  ex- 
periment which  has  not  been  tried  ;  but  I 
do  not  think  that  because  the  experiment 
has  not  been  tried  exactly  in  that  form 
any  one  of  us  is  in  a  position  to  say  it  will 
not  work.  I  object,  for  my  part,  to  say 
that  anything  will  not  work.  Hon.  mem- 
bers told  us  several  times  the  other  day 
that  certain  matters  will  not  work,  and, 
as  I  said  at  the  time,  it  reminded  me  of 
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the  arguments  used  to  George  Stephenson 
about  the  steam-engine.  Why  should  it 
not  work  ?     It  is  very  easy  to  say  that  a 

thing  will  not  work 

Dr.   CoCKBURN:   It  has  been  tried  in 
Canada  and  will  not  work  ! 

Mr.  MuNRO :  Not  with  a  strong  senate  ! 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH  :  What  I 
maintain  is  this  :  the  genius  of  the  English 
people  has  shown  itself  for  the  last  200years 
to  be  capable  of  moulding  the  constitution, 
so  as  to  suit  it  to  the  exigencies  of  the  times. 
Who  can  tell  what  the  exigencies  of  the 
future  will  be  ?  Are  we  to  suppose  that 
the  people  of  Australia  do  not  possess 
sufficient  inventive  or  adaptive  faculty  to 
adjust  their  arrangements  to  the  exigen- 
cies of  the  times )  I  contend  only  for  this  : 
that  we  should  not  make  our  constitutions 
so  rigid  as  to  insist  upon  any  particular 
form  of  government,  any  particular  form, 
rather,  of  relationship  between  the  execu- 
tive and  parliament.  This  resolution  as 
framed  does  insist  upon  a  particular  form, 
and  not  only  upon  a  particular  form,  but 
upon  a  particular  present  development  of 
that  foim.  As  has  been  pointed  out 
already,  anything  that  will  not  grow  is 
bound  to  die  ;  and  if  this  constitution  is 
adopted  in  this  form  it  will  be  incapable 
of  expansion  or  adaptation.  The  constitu- 
tion will  be  stereotyped;  it  cannot  expand, 
and  very  likely  it  will  die.  I  therefore 
maintain  that  the  words : 
whoBe  term  of  office  shall  depend  upon  their 
IXMssessing  the  confidence  of  the  house  of  re- 
presentatives, expressed  by  the  support  of  the 
majority-— 

ought  to  be  omitted,  because  they  would 
import  a  rigidity  into  the  constitution 
which  would  render  it  impracticable.  Fur- 
ther than  that,  I  think  there  ought  to  be 
one  assertion  of  principle,  and  that  is,  the 
opposite  of  that  which  prevails  in  the 
United  States.  The  governing  rule  with 
respect  to  the  relationship  of  the  executive 
to  the  Parliament  in  the  United  States 


is,  that  the  members  cannot  sit  in  par- 
liament. I  maintain  that  the  converse 
is,  not  that  they  shall  sit  in  parliament, 
as  is  proposed  here,  but  that  they  may  sit 
in  parliament.  I  suggest,  therefore,  that 
the  resolution  should  read  : 

An  executive,  consisting  of  a  governor-general, 
and  such  persons  as  may  from  time  to  time  be 
appointed  as  his  advisers,  who  may  sit  in  parlia- 
ment. 

As  I  pointed  out  at  length  on  another 
occasion,  that  is  the  only  formula  that  has 
been  used  in  the  different  constitutions  to 
formally  describe  the  relationship  between 
the  executive  and  parliament  and  the 
Crown,  which  is  commonly  called  resi>on- 
sible  government 

Mr.  Kingston  :  It  is  not  necessary  to 
express  that,  is  it  ] 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH :  I  think  it 
is  desirable  to  say  that.  It  should  not  be 
open  to  discussion  that  we  desire  to  exclude 
ministers  from  parliament.  I  do  not  think 
it  is  necessary  to  compel  them  to  sit  in 
parliament. 

Mr.  Baker  :  I  am  willing  to  withdraw 
my  amendment ! 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH:  We  should 
affirm  distinctly  that  we  think  the  executive 
should  be  in  close  connection  with  parlia- 
ment. Thatiswhat  we  intend  to  begin  with, 
at  any  rate.  If  in  time  it  be  found  expe- 
dient that  they  should  not  be  there  they 
could  stop  out;  but  we  should  retain  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  ministers  by  the  head  of 
the  state  to  whom  they  are  nominally  re- 
sponsible, and  who  will  see  that  they  retain 
the  confidence  of  parliament,  without  which 
he  could  not  carry  on  the  government. 

Mr.  WRIXON  :  I  think  that  the  views 
which  I  apprehend  will  prevail  in  this  Con- 
vention will  be  met  by  striking  out  all  the 
words  after  "  and "  and  simply  inserting 
"responsible  ministers  of  the  Crown." 
Then  there  would  be  an  executive  consist- 
ing of  the  governor-general  and  responsible 
ministers  of  the  Crown.  That  would  im- 
port so  much  of  the  English  Constitution 
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as  provides  for  responsible  government, 
and  with  it  would  be  carried,  of  course,  the 
right  of  responsible  ministers  to  sit  in  par- 
liament. Further  than  that  I  do  not  think 
we  wish  to  go.  I  do  not  think  that  any 
of  us  desire  now  to  make  a  paper  consti- 
tution for  the  future  dominion.  I  think 
that  we  will  be  of  opinion  that  it  will  be 
better  to  let  the  dominion  modify  its  con- 
stitution as  it  thinks  proper,  and  as  tie 
exigencies  of  time  and  events  may  require, 
because  in  the  dominion  parliament  the 
whole  of  the  people  will  be  represented, 
which  is,  of  course,  not  the  case  in  our 
Convention,  and  it  will,  therefore,  be  highly 
undesirable  for  us  to  impose  upon  the  new 
dominion  government  and  parliament  any 
particularset  form  of  constitution  or  varia- 
tion from  the  English  Constitution ;  but  if 
we  leave  it  simply  that  there  should  be  an 
executive  consisting  of  the  governor-general 
and  responsible  ministers  of  the  Crown, 
then  any  modification  which  time  may  show 
to  be  necessary  ordesirable  will  be  brought 
about  by  the  dominion  parliament  in  due 
course.  I  think  that  would  be  wiser.  If  we 
attempt  to  frame  any  variation,  and  in  ex- 
press terms  to  set  out  any  variation  from 
•the  British  Constitution,  it  will  take  a 
great  deal  of  time  for  us  to  determine 
what  that  variation  should  be,  and  we 
bave  sufficiently  difficult  problems  before 
■us  without  importing  that  one.  Whereas 
if  we  leave  it  to  be  settled  by  the  dominion 
parliament,  and  by  the  effects  of  experience 
And  time,  we  will  no  doubt  enable  a  more 
^satisfactory  conclusion  to  be  arrived  at 
than  we  could  now  come  to  by  any  con- 
sultation. All  I  think  we  ought  to  do  is, 
in  fact,  to  form  an  executive  consisting  of 
A  governor-general  and  responsible  minis- 
ters of  the  Crown,  which  is  a  term  well 
known  in  constitutional  government,  and 
then,  I  think,  we  would  have  here  all  that 
is  necessary. 

Mr.  MUNRO :  I  am  very  glad  indeed 
to  find  that  my  hon.  friend.  Sir  Samuel 
[Mr.  Wrixon, 


Griffith,  wishes  to  put  the  resolution  in 
this  form,  because  I  certainly  was  under 
the  impression  that  he  was  leaning  towards 
the  Swiss   system.     This  is  a   departure 
from  either  the  Swiss  or  the  American 
system.     In  the  American  system,  the  ex- 
ecutive cannot  speak  or  sit  in  parliament 
at  all.    Under  the  Swiss  system,  they  may 
at  first  be  elected  members,  but  after  tbev 
are  selected  as  the  federal  council,  then 
their  seats  in  either  house  of  parliament 
become  vacant,  and  others  are  appointed 
in  their  places.     Under  this   arrangement 
we  shall  be  found  to  follow  out  as  far  as 
practicable  the  idea  of  the  hon.  and  learned 
member,  Mr.  Wrixon,  with  rcganl  to  re- 
sponsible   government,    because    if   thej 
"  may "  sit  in   parliament,  the  practical 
outcome  will  be  that  they  "  must "  sit  in 
parliament.    There  is  no  doubt  of  that  at 
all.     There  is  no  question  that  that  will 
be  the  result ;  consequently  it  will  come 
to  the  same  thing.     Whether  the  question 
of  responsible  government  is  introduced 
into  this  resolution  or  not,  the  outcome  of 
it  all  must  be  that,  for  the  present,  at  any 
rate,   we   must  fall  back   on  responsible 
government.     There  is  no  question  about 
that ;  and,  personally,  I  am  very  glad  that 
we  have  come  to  this  point,  because  it  is 
admitted  now  by  the  hon.  member,  Mr. 
Baker,  and  other  hon.  gentlemen,  that  if 
we  are  to  have  responsible  government,  ve 
cannot  have  responsible  government  and 
the  senate  so  powerful  as  to  be  able  to  stop 
all  financial  operations  when  they  think 
proper.     The  two  things  are  incompatible— 
they  cannot  work.     How  is  it  possible  for 
you  to  have  a  ministry  carrying  on  the  bnsi- 
ness  of  the  country,  and  responsibility  of 
the  government  to  parliament,  if  after  they 
reconcile  one  chamber  to  their  views,  the 
other  chamber  steps  in  and  stops  the  whole 
proceedings  and  business  from  being  car- 
ried on  1    The  thing  cannot  be  done.    As 
soon  as  we  have  settled  this  question,  I 
think  the  other  will  settle  itsel£     If  we 
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are  prepared  to  carry  the  resolution,  even 
in  this  modified  form,  the  result  must  be 
responsible  government,  and,  if  we  have 
responsible  government,  we  cannot,  as 
people  exercising  common-sense,  allow  two 
houses  to  be  equally  powerful,  and  while 
the  government  is  in  charge  of  one  house, 
and,  in  fact,  responsible  to  one  house,  the 
other  house  can  stop  all  its  proceedings.  I 
am  quite  sure  the  outcome  will  be  satisfac- 
tory  to  all  concerned,  and,  for  that  reason, 
I  do  no  not  care  whether  the  amendment 
be  passed  as  the  hon.  and  learned  member, 
Sir  Samuel  Griffith,  puts  it,  or  as  the  hon. 
and  learned  member,  Mr.  Wrixon,  wants 
to  put  it,  for  the  result  will  practically  be 
the  same.  I  am  glad  we  have  arrived  at 
this  point 

Sir  Henry  Parkes  :  I  shall  be  glad  to 
know  if  these  words  are  to  be  omitted 
with  the  intention  of  inserting  other 
words,  and  if  so,  what  words  ? 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH  :  The  words 
I  suggest  should  be  inserted  are,  ''who 
may  sit  in  parliament.^'  I  suggest  that  in 
order  to  affirm  distinctly  that  we  do  not 
desire  to  adopt  the  American  or  the  Swiss 
form  o£  government — that  is,  to  exclude 
executive  ministers  from  relationship  to 
parliament ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  we 
desire  that  parliamentary  proceedings 
should  be  conducted  by  ministers,  and  not 
by  committeea  That  is  our  intention. 
That  is  the  formula  used  in  the  British  con- 
stitutions, and  no  other  form — that  they 
shall  be  eligible  to  sit  in  parliament.  But 
we  do  not  compel  her  Majesty,  or  her  repre-  • 
sentative,  to  select  members  of  parliament. 
Sir  Hbxry  Parkes  :  In  what  constitu- 
tion does  the  hon.  member  find  that  ? 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH :  I  find  it 
first  and  nearest  in  the  New  South  Wales 
Constitution,  which,  I  think,  lies  on  the 
table,  and  in  the  Queensland  and  New 
Zealand  constitutions,  and  also  in  that  of 
Victoria. 

Mr.  MuNRO  :  Not  Victoria ! 


Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH :  In  the  Vic- 
torian  Constitution  it  says  some  ^'must.' 

Mr.  MuNRO :  Only  four  "must,"  although 
they  all  "  may,"  sit  in  parliament ! 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH  :  Yes,  four 
must ;  but  it  does  not  say  in  which  house. 
That  is  the  universal  formula  used  in  all 
British  constitutions,  and  all  that  is  to  be 
found  in  the  English  Constitution  so  far 
as  it  is  written. 

Mr.  KINGSTON:  I  understand  that  it 
is  intended  to  refer  these  resolutions  to  a 
committee,  and  that  there  is  a  general 
desire  to  send  them  in  such  a  shape  that 
the  committee  shall  have  the  fullest  power 
in  recommending  what  they  may  consider 
to  be  desirable.  Under  thesecircumstances 
I  shall  be  found  supporting  the  amend- 
ment of  the  hon.  member,  Mr.  Baker,  who 
proposes  to  strike  out  the  latter  part  of 
the  section,  which  would  have  the  effect  of 
placing  within  the  four  corners  of  the 
proposed  constitution  a  declaration  of  the 
principle  of  responsible  government,  which, 
so  far  as  I  am  aware,  is  not  contained  in 
any  act  of  any  British  colony  hitherto. 
But  while  I  shall  be  found  supporting  that 
amendment,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  the 
committee  the  greatest  amount  of  latitude 
and  ])ower  in  dealing  with  the  question, 
for  the  same  reason  I  shall  feel  it  my  duty 
to  oppose  the  amendment  suggested  by  the 
hon.  member.  Sir  Samuel  Griffith.  The 
hon.  member  proposes,  I  understand,  at 
this  early  stage  in  the  proceedings  to  define 
once  and  for  all  the  proposition  that 
the  members  of  the  executive  may  sit  in 
parliament.  If  the  amendment  of  the 
hon.  member,  Mr.  Baker,  is  carried  the 
committee  will  have  power  to  recommend 
whatever  they  see  fit  on  that  subject — 
to  propose  that  the  members  of  the  ex- 
ecutive shall  or  shall  not  sit  in  parlia- 
ment, and  their  hands  will  not  be  tied  in 
any  way  whatsoever.  But  the  other  pro- 
position amounts  to  this :  that  at  this 
instant  we  are  to  lav  it  down  that  the 
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members  of  the  executive  may  sit  in  par- 
liament. I  do  not  see  any  necessity  for 
laying  down  any  such  proposition  at  tliis 
early  stage.  I  should  very  probably,  if  it 
were  necessary  to  decide  the  question  at 
this  particular  moment,  be  found  record- 
ing my  vote  in  favour  of  the  proposi- 
tion which  is  put  in  the  resolution,  and 
which  requires  that  the  members  of  the 
executive  shall  sit  in  parliament  Some 
of  the  more  recent  constitutions  in  these 
colonies  contain  a  provision  that  certain 
specified  members  of  the  executive  shall 
not  hold  their  offices  for  longer  than  a 
C3rtain  period,  unless  they  also  have  a  seat 
in  parliament.  But  the  position  which 
recommends  itself  most  strongly  to  my 
mind  is  this  :  why  should  we  deal  with 
this  question  at  this  particular  moment  1 
Why  should  we  settle  the  point  as  to 
whether  they  "  may  "  or  "  must "  have  a 
seat  in  parliament  ?  Is  it  wise  to  ask  us 
to  deal  with  this  point  at  this  particular 
stage,  when  the  whole  tenor  of  the  debate 
ifl  to  refer  the  matter  to  a  committee,  and 
to  leave  them  the  fullest  opportunity  of 
dealing  with  the  question,  and  making 
such  recommendations  as  they  think  best, 
and  which  we  shall  be  able  subsequently 
to  deal  with  ?  I  think,  for  a  similar  reason, 
the  suggested  amendment  of  the  hon.  mem- 
ber, Mr.  Wrixon,  is  open  to  objection. 
The  hon.  member,  by  the  words  he  sug- 
gests, submits  for  the  consideration  of  the 
Convention  the  desirability  of  binding  the 
committee  to  a  recommendation  for  the 
adoption  of  a  responsible  government.  I 
believe  in  the  natural  order  of  things  we 
must  have  that  form.  I  believe,  having 
listened  carefully  to  the  debate,  that  there 
is  no  other  form  which  is  more  likely  to 
commend  itself  to  hon.  members  than 
the  form  with  which  we  are  so  familiar, 
and  which,  in  spite  of  the  various  objec- 
tions that  have  been  pointed  out,  has 
worked  fairly  well.  But  I  do  think  when 
the  three  resolutions  have  been  so  fully 
[Mr.  Kingston', 


debated,  and  we  have  practically  decided 
on  referring  the  resolutions  to  a  commit- 
tee with  the  fullest  powers  of  dealing  with 
them,  we  should  adopt  a  similar  plan  with 
the  3rd  resolution,  and  not  attempt  to  tie 
their  hands  in  any  way,  certainly  not  in 
the  way  suggested  by  the  hon.  members, 
Mr.  Baker  and  Sir  Samuel  Griffith,  who 
endeavoured  to  raise  questions  which,  it 
does  appear  to  me,  can  be  better  decided 
after  we  have  received  Uie  result  of  that 
careful  consideration  which,  no  doubt,  will 
be  devoted  to  them  by  the  committee. 

Colonel  SMITH  :  I  supported  the  vieir 
taken  by  the  hon.  and  learned  member, 
Sir  Samuel  Griffith,  in  the  main  debate  on 
the  resolutions^  and  I  am  very  pleased 
to  find  that  it  has  been  so  generally  ac- 
cepted. I  contend  that  the  advantage  of 
the  two  houses  electing  the  govemmeni 
would  obviate  the  necessity,  which  has 
always  existed  in  all  the  colonies,  for  the 
members  of  a  new  government  to  go  be- 
fore their  constituents  for  reflection. 
Mr.  Clark  :  Not  in  every  colony  I 
Mr.  Playford  :  Not  in  Soutli  Anstraha  / 
Mr.  Clark  :  Not  in  New  Zealand  1 
Colonel  SMITH:  I  am  very  glad  to 
hear  that  very  sensible  plan  is  adopted  in 
South  Australia  and  New  Zealand.  That 
necessity,  I  say,  will  be  entirely  obviated 
if  the  government  were  appointed  for  three 
years  in  the  way  I  suggested  in  the  debate 
on  the  main  question.  It  would  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  very  persons  who  would  have 
control  of  the  afiairs  of  the  dominion.  And 
^  the  advantages  of  the  system  would  be  very 
great.  There  would  be  no  struggling  for 
office ;  for  the  government  would  be  ap- 
pointed for  three  years,  and  at  the  end  of 
that  period  they  could  all  be  reappointed,  or 
any  of  the  members  could  be  reappointed, 
and  others  chosen  in  the  place  of  those 
who  were  not  reappointed.  It  would  work 
far  more  smoothly,  I  think.  It  would 
secure  a  far  more  dignified  body  if  the 
dominion  parliament  were  placed  in  that 
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position.  There  would  be  no  very  hostile 
parties  as  far  as  the  government  was  con- 
•cerned,  although  there  might  be  differences 
of  opinion  on  public  questions.  Therefore 
of  the  two  amendments  I  prefer  the  ameod- 
ment  of  the  hon.  member,  Mr.  Baker. 

Mr.  GILLIES:  I  do  not  know  that  much 
will  be  gained  by  discussing  the  principle 
which  may  be  considered  to  underlie  this 
resolution,  if  it  is  proposed,  as  I  understand 
it  is,  to  send  it,  along  with  another,  to  a 
select  committee.    Of  course  both  views  of 
the  question  will  be  thrashed  out.    I  would 
join  with  those  who  have  drawn  attention 
to  the  fact  that,  while  we  all  have  what 
is  considered  responsible  government,  our 
constitutions — with  the  exception,  I  think, 
of  Victoria,   and  that  to  such   a   small 
extent  that  it  is  scarcely  worth  minding — 
do  not  set  out  responsible  government  any 
more  than  the  English  Constitution  sets 
out  responsible  government.    It  is  worked 
out  by  a  well-known  system,  which  lies  in 
the  hands  of  Parliament.     If  the  popular 
branch  of  the  legislature  is  not  satisfied 
with  ministers,  it  expresses  that  in  very 
clear  and  unmistakable  language  j  and  if 
that  is  not  sufficient  for  ministers — if  they 
want  a  little  more — what  the  house  does 
is  to  address  the  governor,  and  inform  his 
Excellency  that  ministers  do  not  possess 
the  confidence  of  Parliament.     That   is 
quite  sufficient,  of  course,  in  the  working 
of  our  constitutions.     On  every  occasion 
when  the  popular  house  has  so  expressed 
its  opinion,  ministers  have  had  either  to 
go,  or  to  obtain  the  assent  of  the  governor 
to  dissolve  Parliament.     That  is  the  way 
oar  Constitution  has  worked,  and  whatever 
you  insert  here  at  the  present  moment, 
that,  I  have  no  doubt  at  all,  is  the  way 
our  constitution  will  be  worked.     Make 
the  senate  as  you  like  ;  make  it  as  power- 
ful as  you  like ;  and  if  it  is  more  power- 
ful than  the  popular  branch  of  the  legis- 
lature,  then  if  under  any  circumstances 
the  senate  does  not  approve  of  ministers. 


the  ministers  must  go.  But  even  if  the 
popular  branch  be  more  powerful  than  the 
senate,  if  it  possess  the  advantage  of  being 
in  a  position  to  stop  supply,  if  it  be 
not  satisfied  with  the  government,  then 
the  government  must  go,  or  the  parlia- 
ment must  go.  If  the  parliament  should 
go  you  at  once  get  the  opinion  of  the 
people.  The  people  return  such  members 
as  they  think  proper,  and  if  they  are  again 
opposed  to  ministers  certainly  ministers 
must  go.  They  cannot  possibly  help  it ; 
but  at  this  stage  we  are  not  called  upon 
to  discuss  that  point.  It  is,  I  presume,  to 
be  discussed  in  a  select  committee,  which 
it  is  supposed  will  make  some  recommenda- 
tion to  the  Convention.  That  recommenda- 
tion may  possibly  involve  the  idea  of  some 
hon.  gentlemen  that  we  should  have  a  new 
practice  altogether,  abolishing  what  is 
known  as  the  constitutional  practice,  and 
adopting  the  Swiss  or  some  other  practice. 
When  the  report  is  brought  up  I  have  no 
doubt  hon.  gentlemen  will  take  advantage 
of  what  I  conceive  to  be  a  fitting  oppor- 
tunity to  make  a  comparison  between  these 
two  lines  of  action.  I  have  no  doubt  they 
will  see  the  necessity,  or  the  necessity  may 
be  forced  upon  them,  of  carrying  out  a 
system  which,  whatever  disadvantages  it 
may  possess,  has,  at  any  rate,  secured  for 
the  people  of  the  various  colonics  on  this 
continent  in  the  long  run  this  result :  that 
the  will  of  the  people  must  prevail. 

Mr.  THYNNE  :  Perhaps  I  may  be  per- 
mitted to  say  a  word  or  two  in  reference 
to  what  has  been  already  said.  I  think 
the  amendment  of  the  hon.  member.  Sir 
Samuel  Griffith,  will  amount  merely  to 
the  carrying  out  of  the  present  system 
under  our  various  constitutions,  in  which 
the  general  principle  is  laid  down  that 
members  of  parliament  are  not  permitted 
to  hold  office  of  profit  under  the  Crown. 
That  is  a  cardinal  principle  in  all  our 
constitutions,  and  it  is  only  in  virtue  of 
provisions  contained  in  these  acts  that 
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ministers  are  permitted  to  occupy  the  two 
positious — first,  of  an  office  of  profit  under 
the  Crown,  and  then  that  of  a  member  hold- 
ing a  seat  in  parliament.  I  think  the  sug- 
gestion of  the  hon.  member,  Sir  Samuel 
Griffith,  preserves  the  present  condition  of 
aflfairs  as  far  as  we  can  preserve  it 

Mr.  PLAYFORD  :  I  understand  that 
this  subject  is  to  be  referred  to  a  select 
committee,  which  is  to  be  appointed  to 
specially  consider  it.  I  do  not,  therefore, 
propose  to  discuss  it  now  further  than  to 
say  this:  that  the  action  I  shall  subse- 
quently take  will  depend  entirely  upon 
the  powers  given  to  the  eenate.  If  you 
give  co-ordinate  powers  to  the  senate,  it 
appears  to  me  doubtful  whether  we  shall 
be  able  to  work  responsible  government, 
and  we  should  in  that  case  have  to  devise 
some  other  form  of  executive.  If  you  do 
not  give  the  senate  these  powers,  we  had 
better  retain  the  power  on  the  part  of  the 
Crown  to  appoint  its  advisers  from  those 
persons  having  the  support  of  a  majonty 
in  parliament 

Sir  JOHN  DOWNER :  When  I  sug- 
gested  last  night  the  omission  of  the 
words : 

and  whose  term  of  office  shall  depend  upon  their 
possessing  the  confidence  of  the  house  of  re- 
presentatives, expressed  by  the  support  of  the 
majority — 

I  had  in  my  mind  the  advisableness  of 
retaining  the  words : 
such  persons  sitting  in  parliament 
And  although  I  think  that  responsible  go- 
vernment cannot  possibly  work  with  the 
federation  we  seek  to  establish,  either  be- 
cause,  in  the  first  instance,  it  will  be  in- 
compatible with  anything  like  co-ordinate 
powers  on  the  part  of  two  branches  of  the 
legislature,  or  because  if  the  powers  are 
co-ordinate  then  responsible  go\^ernment 
will  be  inapplicable,  I  gave  notice  of 
another  suggestion  which  I  wish  to  bring 
before  the  Convention,  so  that  the  question 
of  some  alternative  form  of  government 
[Mr,  Thynne. 


may  be  discussed.  So  far  as  the  American 
precedent  is  concerned,  the  failure  there, 
it  appears  to  me,  has  substantially  be«n 
through  ministers  not  being  in  parliameiii, 
and  the  one  point  upon  which  I  belie^e 
the  Convention  is  unanimous  is  that  min- 
isters ought  to  be  in  parliament  If  tiie 
suggestion  of  the  hon.  member,  Sir  Samurl 
Griffith,  leaving  it  optional  with  the  Con- 
vention, subsequently,  to  say  whether  mii> 
isters  shall  or  shall  not  be  in  parliameo: 
be  adopted,  it  will  not  expressly  affirm 
the  American  or  the  Swiss  Constitution 
On  the  contrary,  the  suggestion,  so  far  as 
words  go,  leaves  it  open  for  the  minlitiy 
to  be  composed  either  in  the  way  for 
which  the  American  or  the  Swiss  constitu- 
tions provide,  or  by  the  method  usually 
adopted  in  countries  governed  by  the  Eng- 
lish Constitution.  If  the  hon.  member 
means  to  convey  a  direct  negation  of  the 
Swiss  and  American  precedents,  so  far  as 
this  part  of  the  matter  is  concerned,  min- 
isters not  being  in  parliament,  it  would  le 
better  to  leave  the  words  ''such  persons 
sitting  in  parliament"  Now,  as  to  the 
rest,  I  feared  in  the  discussion  upon  reso- 
lution No.  1  that  it  would  be  impossible 
to  adequately  consider  resolution  Xo.  3 
until  we  had  definitely  settled  No.  I,  and 
if  the  view  of  the  hon.  member,  Mr.Munro, 
be  correct,  that  there  must  be  respondble 
government,  and  nothing  else,  and  if  that 
responsible  government  cannot  co-exist 
with  anything  like  co-ordinate  rights  be- 
tween the  two  branches  of  the  legislature, 
then  I  fear  as  far  as  my  vote  and  opinion 
go  that  any  resolution  founded  upon  the 
basis  of  the  hon.  member's  opinion  caimot 
meet  with  my  concurrence,  because  it 
appears  to  me  that  it  goes  to  the  very 
essence  of  federation,  that  the  senate  should 
be  a  house  of  high  dignity  and  of  great 
authority,  and  to  say  at  the  very  outset 
that  it  is  not  to  be  that,  but  that  it  is  to 
be  in  the  same  position  as  is  the  legislative 
council  of  any  one  of  the  colonies  to  the 
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legislative  assembly  of  that  colony — that 
it  is  to  ha?e  the  same  relations  towards 
the  other  branch  of  the  legislature  as  the 
legislative  councils  of  the  various  colonies 
bear  towards  the  various  houses  of  assem- 
bly— if  that  is  to  be  the  accepted  theory, 
and  if   our  practice  be  simply  to  carry 
out  that  theory,  I  am  afraid  we  are  still 
a  long  way  off  settling  the  question  of  a 
federation  of   Australia.     I    understand 
that  it  is  proposed   to  strike  out  all  the 
words  at  the  end  of  the  resolution,  that 
the  matter  will  then  go  to  a  select  com- 
mittee, and  that  we  shall  later  on  have 
an   opportunity  to    consider    the  whole 
question.     So  far  as  that   is  concerned, 
although  I  do  not  agree  with  the  views 
of  the  hon.  member,  Mr.  Munro,  and  with 
otiier  vie^^s  that  have  been  expressed,  I 
entirely  concur  in  the  striking  out  of  these 
words.      X   think   an  advantage  will  be 
gained  by  the  reference  of  the  whole  sub- 
ject to  a  committee  which  may  possibly 
devise  some  practical  means  of  meeting  the 
difficulty. 
Amendment  agreed  to ;  words  omitted. 
Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH  :  I  did  not 
formally  move  the  insertion  of  any  words 
to  take  the  place  of  those  omitted.     I  was 
only  anxious  to  do  most  expeditiously  that 
which  would  meet  the  general  wish  of  the 
Convention.     If  it  be  considered  desirable 
that  the  whole  matter  should  be  referred 
to  a  committee,  of  course  no  words  should 
be  inserted. 

Hon.  Members  :  Hear,  hear  ! 
Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH  :  I  do  not, 
therefore,  move  a  further  amendment. 

Mr.  DiBBS:  The  discussion  can  take 
place  later  on  ! 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH  :  Of  course 
if  it  were  desired  now  to  instruct  the  com- 
mittee to  make  provision  whereby  the 
executive  might  sit  in  parliament,  some 
words  should  be  inserted ;  but  it  appears 
to  me  to  be  the  general  wish  of  the  Con- 


vention to  leave  that  matter  to  the  com- 
mittee, and  I  therefore  move  no  further 
amendment. 

Amendment  agreed  to. 

Resolution,  as  amended,  agreed  to  as 
follows : — 

An  executive,  consisting  of  a  governor-gene- 
ral, and  such  persons  as  may  from  time  to  time 
be  appointed  as  his  advisers. 

Postponed  resolution  No.  2  : 

A  judiciary,  consisting  of  a  federal  supreme 
court,  which  shall  constitute  a  high  court  of 
api)eal  for  Australia,  under  the  direct  authority 
of  the  Sovereign,  whose  decisions  as  such  shall 
be  final. 

Mr.  WRIXON  :  I  gave  notice  of  an 
amendment  leaving  out  the  last  few  words, 
which  says  that  the  decision  is  to  be  final. 
I  would  ask  the  Convention  to  leave  out 
those  words,  and  leave  it  open  to  the  com- 
mittee that  will  deal  with  this  question  to 
detei*mine  the  whole  subject^  and  the  very 
important  subject,  of  whether  the  decision 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Australia  should 
be  absolutely  final,  or  whether  we  should 
allow  an  appeal  to  the  Privy  Council.  I 
will  not  go  over  the  arguments  which  I  have 
already  addressed  to  the  Convention  on  thic 
subject;  but  I  would  simply  say  that  if  the 
appeal  to  the  Privy  Council  be  taken  away, 
we  will  be  taking  a  very  serious  step  to- 
wards breaking  up  the  unity  of  the  em- 
pire. We  should  be  the  only  community 
under  the  British  Crown  that  denied  that 
appeal,  and  we  should  be  unquestionably 
breaking  one  of  the  few  remaining  ties 
that  keep  the  empire  together.  We  should 
be  also  under  the  difficulty  of  introducing 
some  difference  between  our  laws  and  the 
laws  of  the  rest  of  the  empire,  and  we 
should  have  a  difficulty  in  constituting  a 
court  of  appeal  in  Australia  which  would 
be  so  strong  that  it  would  overshadow 
all  the  provincial  tribunals.  That  is  a 
very  great  difficulty.  Then,  with  regard 
to  questions  arising  between  the  dominion 
parliament  and  any  of  the  states — state 
rights   as  against  federal  rights — which 
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questions  certainly  will  arise — it  must  be 
admitted  that  it  would  be  unsatisfactory 
if  we  allowed  such  questions  to  be  deter- 
mined finally  by  the  Australian  court  of 
appeal  They  will  naturally  go  to  that 
court  because  the  question  of  whether  the 
•dominion  authority  is  exceeded  in  any 
matter,  and  the  provincial  rights  encroached 
on,  can  be  raised  at  any  time  by  any  in- 
dividual whose  private  rights  might  be 
affected.  It  would  be  undesirable  to  make 
the  final  appeal  in  such  a  serious  matter 
rest  with  the  Australian  court  of  appeal. 
I  think  we  would  all  agree  that  there 
should  be  a  final  appeal  in  such  matters 
to  the  Privy  Council. 

Mr.  Kingston:  On  constitutional  ques- 
tions 1 

Mr.  WRIXON  :  Certainly.  If  a  ques- 
tion  arises  as  to  the  true  construction  of  a 
dominion  act  of  parliament,  and  the  rights 
existing  under  that  between  the  dominion 
and  the  states,  it  would  be  undesirable  to 
Lave  that  finally  decided  by  an  Australian 
court  of  appeal. 

Mr.  Playford  :  It  would  be  no  more 
undesirable  than  it  is  in  the  United  States ! 

Mr.  WRIXON :  It  is  found  in  practice 
that  when  some  questions  arise  in  the 
Canadian  Dominion  the  appeal  to  the  Privy 
Council  is  eminently  satisfactory,  and  is 
generally  accepted  as  the  decision  of  a 
body  wholly  above  any  local  influences, 
wholly  without  any  party  bias,  and  which 
simply  gives  a  judicial  opinion  on  the  ques- 
tions of  law  raised.  I  certainly  think  we 
should  place  ourselves  in  an  unfortunate 
position  with  ragard  to  such  questions  if 
we  took  away  the  appeal  to  the  Privy 
Council.  I  notice  that  the  hon.  member, 
Mr.  Clark,  in  his  amendment,  also  points 
to  other  matters  in  which  the  appeal  to  the 
Privy  Council  is  to  be  admitted,  namely, 
that  in  cases  in  which  imperial  interests 
or  the  construction  of  an  act  of  the 
Imperial  Parliament  affecting  the  rights 
and  properties  of  persons  resident  in  all 
[Mr,  Wrixon, 


parts  of  the  empire  are  involved,  the  ap- 
peal to  the  Privy  Council  should  beallowed. 
I  think  that  if  so  much  ijs  allowed,  v» 
might  really  allow  the  whole,  becaosc  i 
question  will  often  arise  as  to  whether  cr 
not  the  supreme  court  has  juiisdictioii— 
whether  or  not  its  junsdiction  is  ousted— 
by  an  imperial  interest  intervening,  and  if 
it  has  to  determine  that  question  itself,  of 
course  that  would  be  unsatisfactory.  Bm 
if  there  is  to  be  an  appeal  against  its  de- 
termination of  the  question  of  jurisdictioi; 
the  ai^eal  to  the  Privy  Conncil  would  not 
be  really  taken  away.  If  the  ooart  of  ap- 
peal in  Australia  claimed  jurisdiction,  anj 
person  might  appeal  to  the  Privy  Council 
to  say  whether  or  not  it  had  jurisdietioa 
I  will  not  ask  the  Convention  to  absolutelr 
decide  the  question  now,  but  will  askbon. 
members  to  strike  out  words  so  as  to  leave 
it  open  to  the  Committee  to  carefally  con- 
sider the  point,  and  to  make  whatever  re- 
commendation it  thinks  proper  to  the  Con- 
vention.    I  beg  to  move  : 

That  the  following  words  beomitted: — "nnder 
the  direct  authority  of  the  SovereigD,  wiiose 
decisions  as  such  shall  be  finaL" 

Mr.  CLARK :  The  hon.  member,  Mr. 
Wrixon,  spoke  as  if  it  had  been  agreed  to 
that  this  resolution,  as  well  as  the  other 
two,  should  be  submitted  to  a  select  com- 
mittee. I  do  not  know  that  this  Conven- 
tion has  agreed  to  that  course.  If  that 
course  is  agreed  upon  I  shall  not  trouble 
the  Committee  at  the  present  stage  vith 
very  many  remarks;  but  I  would  point  out 
that  the  resolution  in  its  present  state 
provides  for  a  court  of  appeal  and  nothing 
else.  I  am  very  anxious  that  the  com- 
mittee shall  clearly  understand  whether  or 
not  the  federation  is  going  to  have  a  com- 
plete judicial  system  for  itself,  apart  from 
the  judicial  system  of  the  provinces.  Per- 
sonally I  am  in  favour  of  a  complete  judi- 
cial system  for  the  federation,  perfectly 
distinct  from  the  local  courts.  Holding 
that  view,  I  drafted  a  substantial  resolu- 
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tion,  to  be  moved  in  lieu  of  the  one  under 
consideration.  I  understand  that  that 
course  would  not  be  in  accordance  with 
our  standing  orders.  I  would  suggest  this 
amendment : 

That  all  the  words  after  the  woi*d  "  of,"  in  the 
1st  line,  be  omitted,  with  a  view  to  insert  the  fol- 
lowing words  : — "one  supreme  court,  and  such  in- 
ferior courts  as  the  federal  parliament  shall  fronr 
time  to  time  establish  ;  and  the  federal  supreme 
court  shall  have  jurisdiction  to  hear  and  determine 
appeals  from  all  final  judgments,  decrees,  and 
orders  of  the  highest  court  of  resort  in  each  of 
the  colonies  ;  and  the  judgment  of  the  federal 
supreme  court  shall  in  all  cases  in  which  im- 
perial interests  or  the  construction  of  an  act  of 
the  Imperial  Parliament  affecting  the  rights  or 
property  of  persons  resident  in  all  jiarts  of  the 
empire  are  not  involved,  be  final  and  conclu- 
sive." 

With  regard  to  what  the  hon.  member, 
Mr.  Wrixon,  has  said  as  to  leaving  the 
present  appeal  to  the  Privy  Council  un- 
touched, I  think  the  language  of  my  pro- 
posed amendment  really  covers  all  that  is 
necessary,  and  all  that  the  majority  of 
this  Convention  will  be  disposed  to  leave 
to  the  Privy  Council.  I  totally  disagree 
with  the  bon.  member  in  his  desire  to 
leave  the  appeal  to  the  Privy  Council 
exactly  in  its  present  form.  I  will  not 
repeat  the  remarks  I  made  on  the  original 
resolutions ;  but  I  think  the  hon.  member 
will  admit  that  I  gave  a  few  very  ugly 
facts  in  connection  with  some  appeals  to 
the  Privy  Council,  which  warn  us  from 
coramitting  ourselves  in  all  future  time  to 
the  decisions  of  that  body  upon  purely 
local  matters,  such  as  the  construction  of  the 
various  land  acts  of  the  different  colonies. 
I  win  not  press  that  question  further  now, 
because  I  understand  from  the  general  ex- 
pression of  opinion  since  I  began  to  speak 
that  it  is  intended  this  resolution  should 
go  to  the  committee. 

Mr.  KINGSTON:  I  think  that  the 
coarse  suggested,  of  leaving  it  to  the  com- 
mittee to  deal  with  this  proposal  to  estab- 
lish a  high  court  of  appeal,  is  one  that 


will  commend  itself  to  the  Convention 
generally.  But  I  should  like  to  express 
my  want  of  sympathy  with  the  views  ex- 
pressed by  the  hon.  member,  Mr.  Wrixon. 
He  has  pointed  out  that  this  is  an  im- 
portant question,  and  no  doubt  it  is.  I  do 
not  think  that  our  assumption  in  our  own 
favour  of  the  right  to  constitute  a  court  of 
this  description  is  likely  to  realise  his  ap- 
prehensions as  to  its  disturbing  the  unity 
of  the  empire.  I  think  it  would  be  in  the 
highest  degree  lamentable  if,  in  attempting 
to  establish  a  high  court  of  appeal  in  Aus- 
tralia, we  failed  to  clothe  that  court  with 
the  necessary  powers  once  and  for  all  to 
decide  all  constitutional  questions  arising 
between  the  federal  dominion  and  the  states 
which  constitute  it.  A  court  of  appeal 
without  that  power  would  be  shorn  of  its 
chief  attribute,  and  of  a  function  roost 
largely  utilised  and  most  wisely  availed  of 
in  the  American  states.  I  think  also  that 
whilst  we  have  the  right  to  make  our  laws, 
we  should,  as  far  as  possible,  provide  for 
the  creation  of  a  judicature  which  will  have 
the  privilege  of  interpreting  them ;  and  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  right  to  legislate 
without  the  fullest  right  to  interpret,  and 
to  interpret  in  a  manner  which  is  not 
liable  to  be  set  aside  by  the  tribunal  of  any 
other  country,  is  essential  to  the  system 
of  federal  government  which  we  propose 
to  create.  I  shall  be  glad  to  see  the  matter 
referred  to  a  select  committee,  and  I  hope 
its  recommendation  will  be  satisfactory  to 
the  Convention,  and  that  it  will  be  found 
possible  to  erect  this  high  court  of  appeal, 
and  give  it  the  fullest  power  of  dealing 
finally  with  all  Australian  matters  without 
impairing  the  integrity  of  the  empire. 

Sir  JOHN  DOWNER  :  I  agree  that  it 
would  be  well  to  send  this  resolution  to  a 
committee ;  and  I  think,  as  I  said  before, 
that  the  proposed  court  of  appeal  should 
be  made  as  final  as  we  can  possibly  make 
it — as  final  as  we  can  induce  the  Imperial 
Government  to  allow  it  to  be  mada    In  a 
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notice  I  gave  referring  to  this  subject,  I 
included  some  questions  rather  as  matters 
-which  I  thought  ought  to  be  considered 
than  as  representing  ray  own  positive 
opinions.  I  there  suggested  that  there 
might  still  be  an  appeal  to  the  Privy  Coun- 
cil on  questions  between  states,  or  between 
states  and  the  federal  government  and  par- 
liament, or  on  imperial  statutes  extending 
to  the  colonies  and  dependencies  of  the 
empire.  I  did  this  because  it  occurred  to 
me  that  if  the  federal  judicature  were  the 
only  tribunal  to  decide  finally  what  au- 
thority the  federal  government  had,  then 
the  federal  parliament  might  go  beyond 
what  was  contemplated — beyond  the  pro- 
visions of  the  statute  creating  it,  and  by 
the  power  of  judge-made  law  and  judicial 
construction  extend  the  original  inten- 
tion and  the  ambit  of  jurisdiction,  as  un- 
doubtedly Chief  Justice  ^farshall  did  in 
America,  as  it  happened  in  that  case,  to 
the  infinite  benefit  of  the  republic.  I  was 
doubtful  whether,  whilst  the  Imperial  Go- 
vernment might  consent  to  the  decisions 
of  the  federal  court  being  absolutely  final 
so  far  as  internal  matters  were  concerned, 
they  might  not  on  the  important  question 
of  whether  the  federal  government  were 
acting  within  its  jurisdiction  or  abrogat- 
ing a  jurisdiction  which  the  statute  never 
intended  to  give  it,  insist  on  this  matter 
going  before  them,  because  the  statute 
creating  the  federal  parliament  will  have 
to  be  an  imperial  statute.  It  is  from  that 
point  of  view  that  I  make  the  suggestion 
embodied  in  my  notice  of  amendment  I 
think  the  matter  might  well  be  discussed 
by  a  select  committee,  and  I  have  no  doubt 
the  result  will  be  to  make  the  colonial 
decisions  as  final  as  they  possibly  can  be. 
Amendment  (by  Mr.  Wrixon)  agreed  to. 

Besolution,  as  amended,  agreed  to  as 
follows : — 

A  judiciary,  consisting  of  a  federal  supreme 
court,  which  shall  constitiite  a  high  court  of 
appeal  for  Australia. 

[Sir  John  Downer. 


Mr.  BARTON  :  I  beg  to  move  the :  ■ 
lowing  resolution,  to  stand  as  resolution  : : 

No  new  state  shall  be  formed  by  aepvu  . 
from  another  state,  nor  shall  any  state  -. 
formed  by  the  junction  of  two  or  more  statt^ .. 
parts  of  states,  without  the  consent  of  the  If.  • 
latures  of  the  states  concerned,  as  well  as  of  V' 
federal  parliament. 

^This  resolution  is  one  which  I  suggeiv.j 
at  an  earlier  period  of  our  proceeditL-. 
and  it  then  seemed  to  meet  with  gcner .: 
approval.  It  defines  the  principle  Ilh: 
tliere  must  be  a  concurrence  of  the  le«ri- 
latures  of  the  states  concerned,  and  of  d- 
federal  parliament,  in  the  formation  of  ^l/ 
new  state  by  separation  from  anoiL  r 
state,  or  by  the  junction  of  two  or  icjFs 
states  or  parts  of  statea  The  object  of  il-? 
resolution  is  to  remove  a  technical  dii- 
culty,  and  I  thought  it  better  to  defer  i: 
until  the  present  time,  when  it  wiil  come 
on  in  a  more  orderly  way,  than  to  submit 
it  at  an  earlier  stage.  I  gave  notice  of  il^* 
resolution,  because  it  appeared  to  be  iL^ 
opinion  of  the  Convention,  which  I  tboiiglu 
was  a  right  one,  that  •  upon  this  subject 
there  should  be  something  definite  before 
the  committee  which  is  to  be  appointed. 
It  is  not  a  matter  of  mere  detail ;  but  it  i- 
a  matter  of  principle.  If  the  question  her^ 
involved  is  touched  in  the  1st  resolution^ 
the  proposal  will  come  in  for  the  purpose 
of  definition.  !Many  may  think  that  ti:«^ 
question  involved  hero  is  not  so  touche^I 
in  the  resolution,  and  in  that  case  this  re- 
solution will  be  necessary,  by  way  of  ex- 
press provision.  It  may  be  that  the  meaKs 
by  which  the  consent  of  the  legislatures  of 
the  states  concerned  shall  be  obtained,  vr 
the  action  which  shall  be  taken  as  demon- 
strating their  consent,  may  be  a  matter 
of  somo  further  explanation,  and  it  may 
or  may  not  be  found  necessary  on  that 
account  to  append  something  by  way  of 
amendment  to  this  resolution..  But  I 
think  hon.  members  will  agree  that  a  pro- 
vision of  this  nature  sliould  at  any  rate 
find  a  place  in  these  resolutions  by  way  vf 
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informing  not  only  the  committee,  but  the 
public  under  whose  eyes  we  are  acting, 
what  we  regard  as  some  of  the  main  prin- 
ciples to  be  observed  in  this  matter. 

^Ir.  THYNNE  :  I  desire  to  express 
mv  regret  that  the  hon.  member,  Mr. 
^lacrossan,  is  unable  to  take  part  in  the 
debate  this  morning,  and  to  say  that  I 
know  that  it  was  his  intention  to  move 
some  amendment  upon  this  resolution,  of 
the  particulars  of  which  I  am  not  fully 
possessed,  but  which  tended  in  this  direc- 
tion :  that  the  federal  parliament  should 
be  vested  with  all  the  powers  of  the  Im- 
perial Parliament  in  connection  with  the 
separation  of  territory  from  the  existing 
colonies.  I  merely  mention  the  subject 
so  that  hon.  gentlemen  may  be  aware 
vhat  the  hon.  member,  Mr.  Macrossan, 
wished  to  move,  and  to  preserve  for  him 
vliatever  opportunity  he  may  wish  to  dis- 
cuss the  matter  more  fully. 

Mr.  GILLIES  :  The  question  here  raised 
has  various  phases  j  but  I  do  not  know  that 
we  are  called  upon  to  discuss  it  just  now, 
because  I  look  upon  the  proposal  as  one 
which  will  take  the  form  of  a  clause  in 
the  proposed  constitution,  and  it  will  of 
course  come  up  to  us  again  in  that  way. 
Bat  I  do  not  know  any  particular  reason 
wjiy  it  should  be  placed  on  record  at  the 
present  time,  because  if  it  is  altered  after- 
wards, this  is  no  declaration  to  the  people 
as  to  what  form  the  provisions  on  the  sub- 
ject will  ultimately  take. 

Mr.  Kingston:  It  will  prevent  mis- 
understanding I 

Mr.  GILLIES  :  I  do  net  know  that  it 
vill.  It  might  do  so  if  it  were  a  proposal 
that  could  not  be  altered,  but  if  it  is  com- 
pletely changed  or  struck  out  altogether 
it  may  be  misleading.  Tliere  are  two  or 
three  other  important  questions,  and  some 
of  them,  I  think,  quite  as  important  as 
this,  which  will  have  to  be  dealt  with  by 
the  committee.  One  of  them  may  be  the 
pojsition  of  the  governors  of  the  various 


states,  and  that  will  have  to  be  settled  in 
one  of  the  clauses  of  the  new  constitution. 
Hon.  members  know  that  there  are  dozens 
of  important  questions  covering  a  variety 
of  ground  which  will  require  to  be  dealt 
with  in  the  constitution,  and  if  we  propose 
to  deal  with  them  now  we  might  as  well  set 
about  framing  a  constitution  straight  off. 
I  am  not  going  to  object  to  the  insertion 
of  the  resolution,  but  I  hope  that  many  of 
these  resolutions,  involving,  as  they  do, 
questions  of  principle  of  great  magnitude 
will  be  materially  altered  after  they  leave 
our  hands. 

Mr.  Barton  :  That  is  quite  immaterial ; 
we  can  alter  them  afterwards  ! 

Mr.  DIBBS  :  If  this  resolution  is  to  be 
passed  only  for  the  purpose  of  giving  the 
proposed  committee  an  opportunity  of  con- 
sidering it,  I  shall  not  object  to  it ;  but 
it  is  desirable  that  such  an  important 
question  as  the  cutting  off  from  one  state 
of  sufficient  territory  to  form  a  new  one 
should  only  be  dealt  with  by  a  marked 
majority  in  each  house,  and  I  propose, 
unless  we  have  the  assurance  of  the  hon. 
member,  Mr.  Barton,  that  he  has  moved 
the  motion  only  for  the  purpose  of  leav- 
ing it  to  the  consideration  of  the  com- 
mittee   

Mr.  BARTON  :  Yes,  that  is  so.  All  I 
wish  to  assert  by  the  resolution  is  that 
this  consent  must  be  obtained.  What  is 
to  be  taken  as  involving  or  demonstrating 
that  consent  is,  I  think,  more  properly  a 
matter  for  the  committee  to  consider,  and 
therefore  I  did  not  mterfere  with  it. 

Resolution  agreed  to. 

Sir  GEORGE  GREY :  I  beg  to  pro- 
pose that  the  following  resolution  stand 
as  i*esolution  No.  5  : — 

The  inhabitants  of  each  of  the  states  of 
federated  Australasia  ought  to  be  allowed  to 
choose,  and  if  they  see  fit  from  time  to  time  to 
vary,  the  form  of  state  government  imder  which 
they  desire  to  live.  Provision  should  therefore 
be  made  in  the  federal  constitution  which  will 
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enable  the  people  of  each  state  to  adopt  by  the 
vote  of  the  majority  of  voters,  their  own  fomi 
of  state  constitution. 

Question  proposed. 

Sir  Henby  Farkes  :  I  wish  to  raise 
a  point  of  order  upon  this  resolution,  and 
I  do  it  with  the  utmost  respect  to  the 
distinguished  gentleman  who  has  moved 
it  My  point  of  order  is  that  the  resolu- 
tion goes  beyond  our  instructions.  We 
have  been  sent  here  for  one  object  and  one 
object  only,  and  that  is,  to  prepare  a 
scheme  for  the  framing  of  a  federal  con- 
stitution. Anything  outside  of  these  pre- 
scribed words  cannot  be  dealt  with  under 
the  commission  in  virtue  of  which  we  have 
come  here. 

Sir  George  Gret:  I  submit  to  the 
Convention  that  our  duty  is  simply  to  re- 
commend a  form  of  federal  constitution ; 
and  I  say  that  it  cannot  be  contended  for 
one  moment  that  a  body  of  men  should 
have  been  summoned  from  every  part  of 
Australasia,  and  that  they  should  be  told 
that  upon  the  most  important  subject  in  the 
federal  constitution  they  are  not  even  to 
be  allowed  to  recommend  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  people  of  New  Ze^ilaud  what 
form  of  constitution  they  think  should  be 
given  to-the  states  composing  the  federa- 
tion. Now,  it  will  be  found  that  what  we 
arc  directed  to  do  is  to  consider  a  form  of 
federal  constitution,  and,  again,  we  are 
told  in  another  place  that  we  are  to  con- 
sider the  question  of  a  federal  parliament. 
We  are  told  that  we  are  to  consider  the 
question  of  a  form  of  federal  constitution, 
and  we  are  told  also  that  we  are  to  con- 
sider particularly  the  form  of  one  part  of 
that  constitution.  I  think  uo  one  can  pos- 
sibly doubt  that  that  decides  the  point  that 
we  have  a  right  to  consider  the  whole  form 
of  federated  constitution.  I  would  then  re- 
fer to  federated  constitution  acts.  Anybody 
who  refers,  for  instance,  to  the  New  Zealand 
Constitution  Act,  as  it  is  termed,  will  find 
that  there  a  federal  form  of  government  is 
[Sir  George  Grey. 


given ;  and  they  were  both  included  in  :\it 
same  Constitution  Act.     It  appears  to  ith\ 
therefore,  impossible  to  argae,  and  I  cam.:: 
conceive  the  ground  upon  which  the  argn. 
ment  can  be  maintained,  that  we,  who  .ir^ 
summoned  here  to  form  a  federal  constitB- 
tion,  should  not  consider  the  ground  upon 
which  the  constitution  is  built  up,  th&t  iv 
upon  the  state  constitutions.      I  ask  ho: 
gentlemen  is  it  right  that  we  should  &&k 
the  states  to  join  in  a  constitution  of  tit- 
kind  without  our  having  first  given  ilcu 
the  power  of  determining  what  the  fom 
of  constitution  is  to  be,  under  these  alterel 
circumstances  ?    Their  whole  position  is  t^ 
change  j  they  are  to  give  up  what  k&v 
be  called  individual  sovereignty  or  'wui- 
vidual  power  to  enter  into  a  federaUtl 
union ;  and   we  are  not   to    be  aJlowe-l 
to  consider  or  to  recommend  to  them  what 
conditions  they  should  accede  before  (her 
yield  up  the  great  privileges  which  tbey 
now  possess  !     I  cannot  myself  see  upon 
what  possible  ground  the  contention  may 
be  made,  that  I  have  no  right  to  ask  this 
Convention,  representing  the  people  of  all 
Australasia,  to  consider  what  should  he 
done  in  reference  to  the  states  thai  wp 
ask  to  come  under  a  federated  parJiaroent. 
I  say  that  the  words  "fedei-al  constitution."  I 
govern  the  whole  question  ;  and  if  we  are 
not  to  bo  allowed,  as  the  representatives  of 
the  whole  of  Australasia,  oven  to  consider 
this  point,  not  to  be  allowed  to  make  a  re- 
commendation regarding  it,  then  we  Lave 
been  badly  treated  in  having  been  brougbt 
here,  in  having  been  subjected  to  this  loss 
of  time,  this  great  delay  in  our  several  avoca- 
tion&     It  is  treating  us  like  children  mtLer  i 
than  like  statesmen  to  try  to  take  this  pri- ' 
vilege  of  considering  what  the  state  consti- 
tutions should  be  away  from  u&    I  then- 
fore  feel  it  my  duty  to  contend  to  the  very  \ 
utmost  as  to  what  our  rights  upon  thb  sub- 
ject  are  ;  and  I  feel  confident  in  my  ovn 
mind  that  the  unanimous  opinion  of  this 
Convention  will  be  in  favour  of  the  mhtl 
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claim  of  bringing  this  point  under  their  con- 
sideration.    Let  me  point  out  to  hon.  gen- 
tlemen that  the  whole  of  the  privileges  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Australasia  depend  upon 
this  Conrention;  the  whole  of  the  pnvileges 
which  they  will  have  under  the  new  con- 
stitu tion  are  involved  in  it.    I  say  there  will 
be  no  right  at  all  conceded  to  the  people  of 
this  continent  if  this  right  is  taken  from 
under   their  control     I    feel,   therefore, 
whatever  may  be  said  in  any  document  or 
paper,  that  we,  having  been  called  here  to 
say  what  the  form  of  federal  constitution 
should  be,  have  a  right  to  insist  upon  con- 
sidering this  most  important  point  of  all. 
I  shall  use  no  further  argument ;  it  appears 
to  me  that  the  matter  is  self-evident     I 
think  that  this  attempt  to  stop  a  consider- 
ation of  the  kind  is  one  that  will  strike 
with  astonishment  every  part  of  the  civil- 
ised world  which  is  regarding  what  is  being 
done  by  this  Convention.     I  feel  sure  that 
one  common  wonder  will  seize  the  minds  of 
all  men  that  an  attempt  to  stop  discussion 
upon  this  most  important  matter  should  be 
made.      I  cannot  realise  that  I  have  to 
stand  here  to  argue  so  plain  a  point,  to 
ask  for  so  clear  a  right  for  every  man, 
woman,  and  child  of  all  Australasia.     I 
feel  that  I  cannot  realise  that  I  am  stopped 
in  asking  for  this  right  on  their  behalf, 
which  I  now  do. 

Dr.  CocKBU&K  :  I  think  we  have  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  deciding  the  details 
of  the  state  constitutions.  On  the  other 
hand,  I  think  it  appertains  to  the  func- 
tions of  this  Convention  to  decide  that  the 
power  of  framing  a  constitution  shall  be 
in  the  hands  of  the  several  states.  At 
present  the  legislatures  of  the  various 
colonies  can  only  be  altered  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  Imperial  Government.  Is  it 
intended  that  tliat  shall  remain  i  When 
we  have  a  federated  Australasia,  in  which 
we  have  state  legislatures  and  a  federal 
legislature,  is  it  intended  that  the  state 
legislatures  shall  have  the  power  of  alter- 


ing their  constitutions  at  will  or  uotf 
From  that  point  of  view  I  think  the  pro- 
position put  forward  by  the  hon.  member. 
Sir  George  Grey,  is  decidedly  within  the 
powers  of  the  Convention,  the  power  to 
lay  down  a  general  rule,  without  touching 
the  details  of  any  individual  constitution, 
that  the  various  states  should  have  the 
power  of  framing  their  own  constitutions 
according  to  the  will  of  the  majority  of  the 
people  of  those  states. 

Colonel  Smith  :  A  bare  majority  ? 

Dr.  CocKBURK :  That  is  a  point  of  de- 
tail to  be  decided  ;  but  I  take  it  that  the 
whole  question  is  such  a  fundamental  pro- 
position   

Sir  Henbt  Farkes  :  It  is  a  fundamental 
proposition  no  doubt,  but  it  is  not  within 
our  business ! 

Dr.  CoCKBURN  :  But,  sir,  the  state  legis- 
latures are  to  be  one  of  the  party. 

Sir  Henry  Farkes  :  No  one  doubts  that  \ 

Dr.  Cockburn:  Other  constitutions — 
the  Constitution  of  Canada,  for  example, 
which  the  hon.  member,  Sir  Henry  Farkes, 
frequently  cites  as  a  precedent — distinctly 
laid  down  the  lines.  It  not  only  dealt  with 
the  question  in  general,  but  it  laid  down 
exactly  the  form  of  government  which 
every  state  was  to  have.  That,  I  think,  is 
very  undesirable ;  but  I  do  think  that  if  we 
do  not  lay  it  down  distinctly  we  ought  to 
have  it  understood  most  distinctly  that  the 
states  are  to  have  power  to  frame  their  own 
constitutions.  Unless  this  is  distinctly 
understood  the  states  will  not  have  any 
such  power.  In  the  American  Constitu- 
tion it  is  not  mentioned,  for  the  states 
were  sovereign,  and  had  power  before  they 
went  into  the  federation  to  frame  their 
constitutions  as  they  wished,  and  that 
power  remained  to  them ;  but  here  they 
have  no  such  power,  and  I  maintain  that 
it  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  individual 
states,  when  they  come  into  the  federation, 
to  have  the  power  of  varying  in  whatever 
way  they  think  fit  the  forms  of  legislation 
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under  which  they  are  governed.  If  this 
is  understood,  well  and  good ;  but  if  it  is 
not  to  be  understood  without  a  resolution, 
I  shall  support  the  contention  of  the  hon. 
member,  Sir  George  Grey.  Many  of  us 
are  not  in  favour  of  bicameral  legislation 
at  alL  I  think  that  the  state  legislatures 
might  well  consist,  as  in  Ontario,  of  single 
houses,  with  the  power  of  referendum  to 
the  people. 

The  Chairman  :  The  lion,  member  is 
out  of  order.  He  must  discuss  the  point 
whether  this  resolution  is  or  is  not  within 
the  scope  of  the  Convention. 

Dr.  CocKBURN  :  I  humbly  submit  that 
it  is  within  the  scope  of  the  Convention  to 
decide  what  power  of  from  time  to  time 
varying  the  constitution  of  the  state  legis- 
latures should  lie  with  the  states.  At 
present  we  cannot  change  our  constitu- 
tions without  reference  to  the  Imperial 
Government. 

Mr.  Clark  :  Leave  things  as  they  are  ! 

Dr.  CoOKBURN :  What  are  we  to  under- 
stand— that  the  present  condition  of  things 
is  to  obtain  ? 

Sir  Henry  Parkes  :  Is  this  on  the 
point  of  order  1 

Dr.  CocKBURN  :  Most  decidedly.  I  main- 
tain that  the  hon.  member,  Sir  George 
Grey,  is  in  order  in  raising  this  question 
— that  the  local  legislatures  are  part  and 
parcel  of  the  compact — a  point  that  from 
time  to  time  seems  to  be  ignored.  The 
state  legislatures  are  just  as  much  part 
and  parcel  of  the  bargain  of  federation  as 
is  the  central  legislature.  It  is  not  a  one- 
sided affair,  but  essentially  a  bargain  be- 
tween the  two — the  local  legislatures,  as 
they  exist  now  and  are  to  exist,  and  the 
central  legislature,  and  the  powers  of  the 
local  legislatures,  as  exercised  from  time  to 
time,  and  the  powers  of  the  central  legis- 
lature. I  humbly  submit  that  it  is  per- 
fectly in  order  for  the  Convention  to  deal 
with  the  question,  which  is  second  to  none 
in  importance,  as  to  what  the  powers  of  the 
[Dr.  Cockburn, 


state  legislatures,  which  are  to  form  a  grest 
and  most  important  part  of  this  f  ederatioiL 
are  to  be.  As  I  understand  that  the  mov: 
of  the  resolution  considers  that  the  poir.t 
of  order  ought  to  be  settled  first,  I  refraii 
from  saying   anything    further   now.    I 
thought  it  would  have  gone  without  sayiL.* 
that  the  resolution  is  in  order- 
Mr.  Gillies  :  Personally,  I  do  not  sup- 
pose that  any  one  would  have  any  c'- 
jection  to  an  abstract  discussion  on  so  im- 
portant a  point  as  that  raised  by  the  Lon. 
member.  Sir  George  Grey.     But  while  I 
would  have  no  objection  to  discuss  on  aLv 
other  occasion  a  question  of  this  import- 
ance, the  question  raised  is  :  constituted  as 
we  are  here,  delegated  to  do  certain  duties 
is  a  portion  of  those  duties  the  setting  out 
of  what  the  various  states  ought  to  do,  or 
how  far  they  shall  be  competent  to  alter 
their  forms  of  government  ? 
Mr.  Clark:  "May  do"! 
Mr.  Gillies  :  I  said,  "  May  do." 
Mr.   Clark  :  The  hon«   member  said, 
"  Ought  to  do  " ! 
Mr.  Gillies  :  Well,  "  Ought  to  do." 
Mr.  Clark  :  That  is  a  very  different 
thing ! 

Mr.  Gillies  :  It  is  not  necessarily  a  dif- 
ferent thing.  I  thought  at  first  the  Lon. 
member,  Dr.  Cockbum,  was  indulging  in 
somewhat  of  a  joke.  Has  any  one  colony 
authorised  this  Convention  to  deal  with  its 
constitution  1    Not  one. 

Dr.  Cockburn  :  In  the  future ! 
Mr.  Gillies  :  The  hon.  member  need 
not  interrupt.  He  has  had  his  say,  and 
will  have  a  further  opportunity  to  say  what 
he  thinks  proper.  As  far  as  we  know,  not 
a  single  colony  has  authorised  this  Conren- 
tion  to  deal  with  the  question  of  its  con- 
stitution. 

Sir  Henry  Parkes  :  Hear,  hear  I 
Mr.  Gillies  :  Or  recommended  that  in 
any  way  we  should  interfere  with  its  con- 
stitution. 

Sir  Henry  Parkes  :  Hear,  hear  1 
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^r.  Gillies  :  And  I  venture  to  say 
if  you  appeal  to  any  of  the  colonies  they 
would  consider  it  gross  impertinence  for 
this  body  to  deal  with  a  question  affecting 
their  rights  and  interests,  which  has  not 
been  remitted  to  us  to  deal  with  at  all.  I 
venture  to  say  that  I  can  speak  confidently 
with  reference  to  the  colony  of  Victorisu 
The  colony  of  Victoria  has  not  asked  this 
Convention  to  deal  with  its  Constitution, 
or  to  make  any  recommendation  at  all 
with  reference  to  it  The  colony  of  Vic- 
toria can  very  well  deal  with  its  own  Con> 
stitution. 

Sir  Henby  Parkes  :  Hear,  hear  ! 
Mr.  Gillies  :  And  it  can  amend  that 
constitution  in  any  way  it  thinks  proper. 
It  has  amended  it  from  time  to  time,  and, 
although  at  one  time  there  was  a  provision 
that  amendments  could  only  be  made  by 
a  clear  majority  of  both  branches  of  the 
legislature,  this  having  been  once  amended 
amendments  now  come  under  the  ordinary 
law  of  legislation,  which  merely  requires  a 
simple  majority.     I  believe  that  the  only 
thing  now  left  in  the  Constitution  of  Vic- 
toria the  amendment  of  which  requires  a 
clear  majority,  and  to  be  reserved  for  her 
Majesty's  assent,  is  portion  of  schedule  D, 
which  has  not  up  to  the  present  time  been 
amended. 

Mr.  MuNKO :  And  the  60th  clause  itself  I 
Mr.  Gillies  :  All  they  have  to  do  is  to 
repeal  that  portion  of  the  Constitution  Act 
which  requires  an  alteration  of  that  section 
to  be  reserved  for  her  Majesty's  assent. 
Once  repeal  that  section,  and  you  do  away 
with  everything.  We  have  dealt  with  our 
Constitution  from  time  to  time,  making 
most  important  amendments  without  the 
advice  of  gentlemen  from  the  other  colo- 
nies— without  the  advice  of  gentlemen  in 
this  Convention  not  belonging  to  Victoria. 
We  take  for  granted  that  we  arc  able  to 
alter  our  Constitution  in  the  way  we  think 
proper,  and  we  decline  to  be  dictated  to  by 
a  body  not  authorised  to  deal  with  that 
2  H 


question.  Whatever  abstract  resolutions 
they  think  of  passing,  it  appears  perfectly 
clear  to  me 

Mr.  KiNOSTOX :  This  is  not  a  point  of 
order  ! 

Mr.  Gillies  :  Yes;  it  is  a  most  im- 
portant point  of  order,  namely,  that  this 
subject  cannot  be  dealt  with  by  this 
Convention.  It  was  not  a  question  sub- 
mitted to  the  Convention,  and  we  have  no 
power  to  deal  with  it. 

Sir  George  Grey  :  I  submit  that  the 
hon.  member  is  not  speaking  to  the  point 
of  order.  There  has  been  no  proposal 
made  to  interfere  with  the  constitutions. 

Mr.  Gillies  :  I  am  afraid  the  hon.  gen- 
tleman has  forgotten  his  own  resolution, 
which  says : 

Provision  should  therefore  be  made  in  the 
federal  constitation  which  will  enable  the  people 
of  each  state  to  adopt  by  the  vote  of  the  majority 
of  voters  their  own  form  of  state  constitation. 

The  hon.  gentleman  asks  that  in  the  fede- 
ral constitution,  which  we  are  authorised 
by  our  respective  colonies  to  frame,  pro- 
vision should  be  made  by  which  an  im- 
portant alteration  shall  be  made  in  the 
local  constitutions.  I  say  the  local  legis- 
latures have  never  asked  the  Convention 
to  do  that,  and  it  is  out  of  the  scope  of 
the  Convention  to  do  that  unless  author- 
ised to  do  it. 

Dr.  CocKBURN :  One  word  in  explana- 
tion. I,  and  I  am  sure  any  hon.  mem- 
ber, would  not  be  guilty  of  the  imperti- 
nence of  suggesting  to  a  neighbouring 
colony  what  the  form  of  their  constitu- 
tion should  be,  nor  did  I  understand  the 
hon.  member,  Sir  George  Grey,  to  do  so. 
Mr.  Gillies  :  It  is  in  the  resolution  1 
Dr.  CocKBURN :  The  question  is  not 
what  the  details  of  the  constitutions  are 
now;  but  what  power  of  change  there 
shall  be  in  the  future,  for  the  power  now 
given  to  change  constitutions  cannot  ob- 
tain in  the  future.  We  cannot  now  make 
important  alterations  in  the  Constitution 
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without  the  consent  of  the  legislature  and 
the  Crown.  But  nobody  supposes  that 
when  we  are  federated  we  shall  have  to 
go  behind  the  federation  to  the  Crown  for 
a  change  of  constitution.  It  is  quite  com- 
petent for  us  to  consider,  not  what  the  pre* 
sent  details  of  any  constitution  are,  but 
what  the  powers  of  change  from  time  to 
time  should  be.  It  is  necessary  to  fix  this, 
because  we  know  that  the  present  powers 
of  change  cannot  obtain  in  the  future,  and 
surely  wemusthavesomeguideinthefuture. 
We  should  agree  to  the  great  principle 
that  in  future,  after  the  federal  constitution 
is  framed,  the  powers  of  changing  their  con- 
stitutions as  they  please  shall  reside  wholly 
and  entirely  in  the  various  stat«  legisla- 
tures. That  is  a  most  important  principle 
and  is,  I  maintain,  entirely  in  order. 

Mr.  MuNRO  :  The  contention  of  the  hon. 
member,  Dr.  Gockbum,  clearly  indicates 
that  this  Convention  should  make  a  change 
in  the  constitutions  of  the  colonies. 
Dr.  CoCKBURN :  Clearly  not  1 
Mr.  MuNRO :  It  clearly  indicates  that 
Take  the  Constitution  of  Victoria.  Section 
60  provides  the  mode  in  which  we  can 
alter  the  Constitution ;  and,  so  far  as  the 
provisions  of  the  Constitution  have  not 
been  altered,  the  mode  is  by  a  majority  of 
the  members  of  both  houses.  But  the  pro- 
position now  is  that  the  majority  of  the 
people  can  alterthe  constitution  of  acolony. 
That,  I  submit,  is  a  departure  entirely 
from  the  provisions  of  our  Constitution. 
We  are  not  here  authorised  to  do  anything 
to  enable  this  Convention  to  alter  the  pro- 
visions of  our  Constitution,  .  I  think  we 
are  entirely  precluded  from  doing  any- 
thing of  tlie  sort.  The  proposal  of  the 
hon.  member.  Sir  George  Grey,  clearly  is 
that  section  60  of  the  Constitution  of  Yic- 
toria  shall  be  so  altered,  and  that  instead  of 
a  majority  of  members  of  both  houses,  a 
majority  of  the  people  may  alter  our  Con- 
stitution. That,  I  contend,  is  not  within 
the  province  of  the  Convention. 
[Dr,  Cockhurru 


Mr.  Ththnb:  I  think  the  discunon 
has  raised  two  questionB.  A  good  deal  of 
the  speech  of  the  hon.  member,  Mr.  Gillia^ 
went  into  the  merits  of  the  propositioQ  of 
the  hon.  member,  Sir  George  Grey,  whidi, 
thei*e  can  be  no  doubt^  is  within  the  scope 
of  this  Convention.  I  think  we  might  jost 
as  well,  in  a  legislative  assembly,  pus 
an  act  saying  that  the  mode,  or  the  sdee- 
tion  of  the  electors  who  are  to  appoint  tbe 
members,  is  a  question  which  is  outddfr 
their  consideration.  In  this  confedemticn 
it  is  proposed  to  have  a  senate  represent- 
ing the  states,  whether  state  legislatures  or 
otherwise.  But  at  present  I  take  it  that 
the  senate  will  be  elected  hy  the  states 
legislatures.  Is  not  everything  affectin; 
the  states  legislatures  a  matter  for  ^ 
Convention  to  take  into  considenition  f 
That  one  ground  is,  I  submit^  sufficient  to 
entitle  an  hon.  member  to  introduce  a  re- 
solution dealing  with  the  question  of  the 
constitution  of  the  states,  because  in  that 
respect  they  affect  the  constitution  of  the 
federation  as  r^ards  the  dection  of  the 
membora  of  the  senate. 

Mr.  Kingston  :  It  will  be  a  great 
pity  if  any  decision  is  given  whidi  may 
tend  to  unnecessarily  stifle  discussion,  and 
I  do  trust,  sir,  that  any  ruling  which  you 
may  feel  it  your  duty  to  give  will  be  in 
favour  of  the  fullest  right  of  free  discos- 
sion  on  matters  on  which  there  may  be 
any  doubt  But  it  appears  tp  me  that 
there  is  no  room  for  doubt — tint  we  are 
entitled  to  discass  and  deal  with  this  reso- 
lution. We  are  here  for  the  purpose  of 
framing  an  adequate  scheme  for  a  federal 
constitution,  and  there  is  no  doubt  vhst- 
ever  that  for  that  purpose  we  shall  have 
to  deal  with  the  local  constitutions  and  to 
alter  them.  At  present  the  local  legials- 
tures  have  power  to  deal  with  a  variety  of 
subjects  which  they  will  be  asked  to  sai^ 
render  to  the  federal  government  Is  not 
that  an  alteration  of  the  local  oonstitutionst 

Mr.  Clark  :  Of  course  it  is ! 
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Mr.  Kingston  :  Then,  if  we  are  entitled 
to  deal  with  the  local  constitutions,  so  far 
as  relates  to  the  surrender  of  powers,  sorely 
-we  are  similarly  entitled  to  deal  with  the 
local  Gonstitutions  as  regards  the  component 
parts  of  the  yarions  legislatorea  I  think 
it  would  be  perfectly  within  our  province 
i£  we  saw  fit  to  provide  that  local  legisla- 
tures which  are  constituted  in  a  certain 
-way,  or  in  which  the  upper  branch  is  of  a 
nomioated  character,  shall  not  be  admitted 
to  the  federation. 

Dr.  GoGKBURN  :  Of  course  it  would  ! 
Mr.  Kingston:  If  it  is  within  our  power 
to  adopt  a  course  of  that  sort  is  it  not 
within,  our  power  to  provide  that  the  people 
of  the  Tarious  provinces  shall  have  certain 
powers  either  with  reference  to  the  making 
or  altering  of  their  constitutions  f  I  do  not 
see  bow  it  is  possible  to  deal  with  the  ques- 
tion of  a  federal  constitution,  without  at 
the  same  time  dealing  with  and  altering 
the  various  local  constitutiona      It  seems 
to  me  that  the  resolution  proposes  to  lay 
down  the  principle — and  a  most  import- 
ant principle  as  affecting  the  local  con- 
stitutions— ^that  the  people  of  a  colony 
shall  bave  the  opportunity  by  their  own 
votes  of  deciding  the  form  of  constitution 
under  which  they  will  live.     I  agree  to  a 
very  great  extent  with  the  remarks  which 
have  fallen  from  the  hon.  member,  Dr. 
Cockbum ;  but  I  go  further  than  he  does. 
He  puts  it  that  we  have  no  right  to  deal 
with  the  details  of  the  various  local  consti- 
tutions.    I  say  we  have  the  right;  and 
we  must  exercise  it  in  various  ways,  nota^ 
bly  as  regards  the  constitutional  powers 
which  are  to  be  reserved  to  the  local  legis- 
lature and  the  powers  which  have  to  be 
Eurrendered  to  the  federal  parliament.  We 
shall  have  to  exercise  that  power  for  the 
purpose  of  defining  the  relationships  which 
shall  exist  between  the  lieutenant-governor 
of  a  particular  province  and  the  federal  go- 
vernment.   We  have  a  right,  undoubtedly, 
to  deal  with  the  question  so  far  as  it  is 


essential  to  ihe  establishment  of  an  ade- 
quateschemef ora  federal  constitution  in  the 
very  minutest  detail.  I  simply  put  that 
position  because  it  appears  to  me  to  be  the 
correct  one.  This  la  not  a  matter  of  detail. 
It  is  a  matter  of  the  most  important  prin- 
ciple. It  is  a  question  of  confiding  to  the 
people  of  a  province  the  power  of  framing 
their  constitution,  and  I  do  think,  under 
all  the  circumstances,  that  we  have  the 
right  to  discuss  the  resolution,  and,  in  view 
of  its  great  importance,  it  will  be  a  great 
pity  if  we  refrain  from  exercising  that 
right.  I  do  trust  that  we  shall  shortly 
have  an  opportunity  of  listening  to  the 
hon.  member,  Sir  George  Grey,  who,  no 
doubt,  will  introduce  to  our  notice  a  sub- 
ject of  the  most  vital  importance. 

Sir  Henry  Parkes  :  I  submit  that  the 
aipiment  of  the  hon.  member  who  has  just 
sat  down  cannot  for  a  single  moment  be 
sustained.  The  hon.  member  argues  that 
because  certain  surrenders  must  be  made 
by  the  state  constitutions  in  the  work 
which  we  are  intrusted  to  do,  therefore  we 
can  travel  over  the  whole  ground  and  re- 
model those  constitutions.  I  contend  that 
we  are  bound  to  act  within  the  strict  de- 
finition of  our  commissions  and  instruc- 
tions. The  resolutions  as  passed  by  the 
several  legislatures  define  the  consti]tution 
which — and  their  opinion  confirmed  the 
opinion  of  the  conference  held  in  Mel- 
bourne— ought  to  be  brought  into  exist- 
ence in  this  country  ;  they  definitely  ap- 
point persons  to  frame  an  adequate  con- 
stitution  for  federal  purposes,  and  they 
do  nothing  else.  Now,  for  us  to  travel 
outside  what  is  necessary  in  fiuming  a 
federal  constitution  would  open  the  doom 
to  the  consideration  of  an  entire  recon- 
struction of  the  government  in  the  several 
states.  Certainly  that  is  no  part  of  our 
business,  and  if  we  proceed  in  so  loose  a 
way  in  transacting  our  business  as  that, 
why  then  there  is  no  telling  what  province 
we  may  enter  upon,  because  the  whole 
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theory  of  government  for  any  part  of  Aus- 
tralia would  come  under  the  mnge  of  our 
operations.  Now.  our  commission  is  very 
definitely  laid  down.  The  resolutions 
passed  by  the  parliament  of  this  country, 
which  are  identical  with  those  passed  by 
the  other  parliaments,  are  to  this  efiect  as 
to  the  constitution  which,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  conference  formed  by  the  several 
parliaments,  should  be  brought  into  exist- 
ence : 

That  in  the  opinion  of  this  conference 

And  I  here  interpolate  the  words  "con- 
firmed by  the  Parliament" — 
the  best  interests  and  the  present  and  future 
prosperity  of  the  Australian  colonies  will  be 
promoted  by  an  early  union  under  the  Crown 
under  one  legislative  and  execu- 
tive government,  on  principles  j'^st  to  the  several 
colonies. 

Here  is  a  complete  definition,  and  we  can- 
not travel  outside  it.  Then  follow  the 
words  that  the  persons  sent  to  this  Con- 
vention are 

empowered  to  consider  and  report  upon  an 
adequate  scheme  for  a  federal  constitution. 

That  is,  a  federal  constitution  in  conformity 
with  this  definition.  No  doubt,  in  pre- 
paring and  reporting  upon  an  adequate 
scheme  for  a  federal  constitution,  certain 
powers  to  be  withdrawn  from  the  state 
legislatures  might  be  suggested.  But  that 
in  no  way  implies  that  we  should  go,  or  in 
the  slightest  degree  justifies  us  in  going, 
beyond  what  is  necessary  for  that  one 
federal  purpose.  It  is  on  those  grounds 
that  I  submit  we  cannot  entertain  the  re- 
solution now  before  the  Committee.  It  is 
idle  to  say  that  any  one  desires  to  stop  dis- 
cussion. All  that  we  desire  to  do  is  to 
confine  it  within  the  legitimate  channel  of 
the  business  we  have  to  transact 

Mr.  Macdonald-Paterson  :  I  must  say 
— and  I  say  so  respectfully — that  I  en- 
tirely disagree  with  some  of  the  obser- 
vations of  the  last  speaker.  I  hold  most 
strongly  the  view  that  it  is  quite  ^vithin 
the  scope  of  the  resolution,  from  which 
[Sir  Henry  Parkes. 


the  hon.  gentleman  has  just  quoted,  em- 
powering us  to  take  steps  to  frame  a 
constitution  just  to  all  the  colonies,  that 
we  should  consider  this  point.  The  hon. 
gentleman  has  spoken  of  a  surrender  o! 
certain  powers  of  local  government ;  but  I 
would  remind  him  that  if  our  labours  are 
to  have  a  successful  conclusion  the  im- 
perial authorities  will  also  have  to  make 
a  certain  surrender.  If  I  understand  the 
hon.  member,  Sir  George  Grey,  correctly, 
he  intends  his  resolution — which  I  respect- 
fully say  is  a  little  verbose,  and  which 
might  with  advantage  be  made  to  read  in 
the  form  I  will  presently  suggest  to  the 
Committee — to  mean  that  the  imperial 
authority  shall  surrender  to  the  federal 
authority  its  right  to  reject  any  amend- 
ment by  any  colony  of  its  conBtitution, 
and  that  the  federal  parliament  shall  ab- 
sorb that  authority.  As  has  been  asked 
by  the  hon.  member.  Dr.  Cockbom,  are 
we  to  go  behind  the  federal  parliament 
and  ask  the  assent  of  the  Imperial  Parlia- 
ment 1    That  is  not  intended. 

Dr.  CocKBURN  :  We  shall  have  to  pro- 
vide for  something  else ! 

Mr.  Macdonald-Faterson  :  That  is 
what  I  am  arguing.  And  surely  if  we 
ask  that  the  right  of  appeal  to  the  Privy 
Council  shall  be  abolished,  and  that  we 
shall  have  recourse  to  our  own  Supreme 
Court  in  all  matters  relating  to  Australia 
— surely  if  we  go  so  far  as  that  in  one 
direction — it  is  not  too  much  to  ask  that 
the  governments  of  Australia,  in  making 
amendments  in  their  constitutions,  shall 
not  have  recourse  to  the  imperial  autho- 
rities, but  to  their  own  local  court,  the 
federal  parliament,  if  indeed  any  further 
assent  than  that  of  its  own  legislatare  be 
considered  necessary  to  e.stablish  any  modi- 
fication of  its  constitution.  I  think  the 
resolution  of  the  hon.  member,  Sir  George 
Grey,  might  be  so  amended  as  to  read  in 
this  form  : 

That  provision  be  made  enabling  each  state 
to  amend  or  vary  its  own  state  constitution. 
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That,  I  think,  would  meet  with  the  ap- 
proval of  all  the  delegates  here.  I  do  not 
-wish  to  prolong  this  discussion,  but  I  de- 
sire to  express  my  approval  of  the  hon. 
member's  views,  and  to  assert  my  belief 
that  it  is  quite  within  the  scope  of  our 
duties  here  to  make  some  such  simple  af- 
firmation as  that  which  I  have  just  sug- 
gested. 

Mr.  Adte  Douglas  :  It  appeal's  to  me 
that  the  resolution  of  Sir  George  Grey 
is  clearly  within  the  jurisdiction  of  this 
Committee,  providing  he  strikes  out  the 
words  "by  the  vote  of  the  majority  of 
voters,"  and  simply  provides  that  each 
colony  should  be  free  to  adopt  its  "  own 
form  of  state  constitution."  The  resolution 
simply  says  that  any  of  the  local  constitu- 
tions may  be  altered  subject  to  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  federal  parliament,  taking  away 
from  the  Crown  in  England  the  reserved 
power  it  possesses  at  this  moment,  and 
vesting  it  in  the  federal  parliament.  Our 
whole  proceedings  are,  I  take  it,  upon  this 
principle — ^that  we  are  striving  to  estab- 
lish a  constitution  that  will  relieve  us  as 
far  as  possible  from  any  local  jurisdiction 
in  ^England  ;  and  if  that  is  the  principle 
upon  which  we  are  acting,  I  think  that 
before  objecting  to  the  resolution  of  the 
hon.  member,  Sir  George  Grey,  upon  a 
point  of  order,  we  should  first  hear  what 
he  has  to  bring  before  us.  "When  the  hon. 
member  has  given  us  his  reasons  for  the 
resolution,  a  point  of  order  may,  if  neces- 
sary, be  taken.  It  seems  to  me,  however, 
that  the  resolution,  as  it  appears  upon  the 
paper,  is  clearly  within  the  scope  of  the 
duties  before  us,  and  that  it  would  be  an 
act  of  grace  to  allow  the  hon.  member  to 
proceed. 

Dr.  CocKBURN :  Not  an  act  of  grace — 
it  is  the  hon.  member's  right ! 

Sir  Samuel  Griffith  :  I  desire  to 
say  a  few  words.  I  understand  Sir  George 
Grey  to  suggest  this  :  that  we  are  directed 
to  frame  an  adequate  scheme  of  federal 


government,  and  that  no  scheme  will  be 
adequate  that  does  not  deal  with  the  ques- 
tion of  the  constitution  of  each  colony. 
That,  shortly,  is  the  hon.  gentleman's  ar- 
gument. Let  me  give  one  illustration. 
Not  so  very  many  years  ago  the  colony  of 
Jamaica  had  constitutional  government  by 
two  houses  ;  it  surrendered  its  constitution 
and  took  the  form  of  government  by  one 
nominated  legislative  chamber,  becoming, 
in  fact,  a  Crown  colony.  Surely  if  some 
of  these  Australian  colonics  now  proposing 
to  federate,  were  to  become  Crown  colo- 
nies, it  might  be  a  serious  question  as  to 
whether  they  should  be  allowed  to  con- 
tinue in  the  federation,  and  the  effect 
might  be  to  break  up  the  whole  constitu- 
tion. We  cannot,  therefore,  give  the  go- 
by to  the  matter.  Certainly  an  adequate 
scheme  of  federal  government  must  insist 
that  the  constituent  parts  of  it  shall  not 
entirely  change  their  nature.  I  do  not 
think,  therefore,  that  the  question  is 
foreign  to  the  subject  of  our  discussion — 
an  adequate  scheme  of  federal  govern- 
ment. 

Sir  John  Bray  :  I  would  ask  the  hon. 
member,  Sir  Henry  Farkes,  to  withdraw 
his  point  of  order.  There  is  no  doubt 
a  good  deal  of  division  on  the  question 
as  to  whether  or  not  it  is  strictly  within 
the  scope  of  our  instructions;  but  the 
members  of  the  Convention  would  like 
to  have  the  fullest  possible  discussion, 
and  I  think,  therefore,  we  might  give  the 
hon.  member.  Sir  George  Grey,  an  oppor- 
tunity to  show  that  it  is  within  the  scope 
of  our  powers,  and  also  to  hear  what  may 
be  said  against  it.  As  there  is  such  a 
division  of  opinion  on  the  point,  I  would 
ask  the  hon.  member.  Sir  Henry  Parkes, 
not  to  press  his  objection. 

Sir  Henry  Farkes  :  My  object  in  rising 
to  this  point  of  order  was  to  prevent 
the  Convention — and  I  think  I  am  acting 
in  the  interests  of  the  Convention  in  so 
doing — from  wandering  into  subjects  with 
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which  they  have  really  nothing  to  da 
That  was  my  object  and  ray  point  of  view. 
But  gentlemen  will  recollect  that  I  raised 
my  point  without  saying  more  than  ten 
words  in  support  of  it  And  I  was  quite 
prepared  that  it  should  at  once  be  decided 
by  the  Chairman.  If,  however,  it  be  the 
desire  of  the  Convention,  I  am  quite  willing 
to  withdraw  my  point  of  order.  I  raised 
it  in  support  of  the  orderly  conduct  of  the 
business  of  the  Convention,  and  from  a 
desire  to  confine  it  to  the  object  for  which, 
I  am  quite  sure,  it  was  brought  into  exist- 
ence, and  with  no  other  purpose  whatever. 
It  is  rather  unjust  to  me  for  even  Sir 
George  Grey  to  venture  to  say  that  I  de- 
sire to  stop  discussion.  I  simply  desire 
to  confine  discussion  within  its  legitimate 
limite — ^nothing  more. 

Sir  GEORGE  GREY  :  Sir,  since  I  pro- 
posed the  resolution  which  you  have  put 
to  the  Committee,  an  attempt  has  been  made 
to  prevent  me  from  doing  so  upon  a  point  of 
order.  That  objection,  however,  has  now 
been  withdrawn.  But  I  owe  it  to  myself  and 
to  the  Committee  to  say  this  :  that  it  was 
clearly  withdrawn  because  it  would  not 
have  been  sustained  by  the  Committee,  and 
it  was  certainly  the  opinion  of  this  Conven- 
tion, as  far  as  I  could  understand  their 
expressions  on  the  subject,  that  you  had 
an  undoubted  right  to  put  the  resolution. 
Therefore,  in  proposing  it  now  in  a  differ- 
ent form  from  what  I  did  before,  I  wish  to 
guard  myself  against  having  done  this 
from  any  desire  to  make  the  resolution 
more  in  order  than  it  was  before,  when  it 
was  perfectly  in  order ;  but  simply  to  nar- 
row the  point  of  discussion,  because  I 
understand  that  if  it  is  carried  by  the 
Committee,  it  will  be  sent  to  a  select  com- 
mittee, and  there  be  fully  and  properly 
considered.  I  therefore  propose  to  put 
the  resolution  now  in  this  form  : 

That  provision  should  be  made  in  the  federal 
constitution  which  will  enable  each  state  to 
make,  vary,  or  annul  its  constitution. 
[Sir  Henry  Farkes,  ' 


The  Ctf  AIRMAN  :  In  order  to  allow  the 
proposed  alteration  to  be  put  to  the  Com- 
mittee, it  will  be  necessary  for  the  Con- 
vention to  give  leave  to  withdraw  the 
motion  now  before  it 

Motion,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 

Sir  GEORGE  GREY :  In  moving  the 
motion  which  I  have  just  read,  I  wish  now 
to  remark  that  I  believe  the  decision  to 
which  the  House  has  come  on  this  subject 
is  one  of  the  most  important   decisioos 
that  perhaps  any  chamber  has  ever  come 
to — that  is  as  affecting  the  whole  future 
of  the  continent  of  Australasia.     I  now 
feel  quite  satisfied  in  my  own  mind  that 
this  Convention  will  arrive   at  a  definite 
recommendation,  which  will   be  made  to 
the  various  states  which    it   desires  to 
see  enter  into  the  federation  which  it  k 
now  attempting  to  form.     I  feel  further 
satisfied  that  if  such  a  federation  be  en- 
tered  into  it  will,  under  the  system  which 
we  shall  be  able  to  establish,  last  for  all 
time.    That  is,  perhaps,  from  period  to 
period  the  different  states  roaj  vaiy  their 
constitutions,  perhaps  almost  destroy  one 
constitution  and  put  another  in  its  place  ; 
but  upon  the  whole  such  satisfaction  and  i 
contentment  will  prevail  throughout  the 
entire  federation  that  it  will  he  lasting, 
and  of  the  utmost  durability,     l^ow,  the 
object  which  I  had  in  view  in  preparing 
the  resolution  which  I  submitted  to  thej 
House,  and  of  which  this  is  really  a  repe- 
tition in  a  shorter  form,  was  this  :  that  in 
every  other  federal  constitution  which  1 
have  seen  or  known,  the  first  thing  done 
was  to  form  the  states,  and  to  assign  to 
them  their  powers.     In  the  caso  of  tlid 
United  States,  that  was  unnecessair,  for 
they  already  had  full  powers  and  alfflosd 
the  same  form  of  government ;  and  they 
have  retained  very  nearly  that  fonn  d 
government  ever  since,  with  slight  variM 
tions  from  time  to  time,  perhaps  ultiioatelf 
in  the  course  of  years  amounting  to  con< 
siderable  changes.     I  believe  that  exactly 
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the  flame  tLing  will  take  place  in  Atut- 
traksia.  And  imless  this  were  done, 
which  I  now  propose,  I  do  not  helieve 
that  for  many  years  there  would  he  a  firm 
federation  estahlished  on  this  continent. 
And  for  this  reason,  that  nndouhtedly  in 
some  of  the  constitutions  of  the  states, 
antiquated  forms  have  heen  introduced 
without  the  consent  of  the  inhabitants 
having  been  obtained;  which  antiquated 
€orms  were,  in  many  cases,  opposed,  as,  I 
believe,  to  the  wishes  of  the  majority  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  states,  and  whidi  it 
would  have  been  impossible  almost  to  have 
altered  without  great  difficulty,  owing  to 
the  form  in  which  their  legislatures  were 
•constituted.  That  is,  by  either  having  a 
nominated  upper  house,  or  by  the  upper 
house  being  fettered  by  conditions  now 
cinknown  absolutely  in  other  countries — 
sudi,  for  instance,  as  a  money  qualifica- 
tion in  the  members.  In  England  that 
has  been  absolutely  abolished.  In  my 
youth  no  man  could  take  his  seat  in  the 
IHouse  of  Commons  unless  he  had  £600 
a  year  if  he  was  a  member  for  a  county, 
or  £400  a  year  if  he  was  a  member  for  a 
borough;  and  that  qualification  in  the 
<»se  of  counties  was  required  to  be  in  land. 
Now,  the  result  of  that  was  that  a  large 
number  of  persons  who  had  no  such  quali- 
fication really  got  into  the  houses  of  par- 
liament. But  they  got  in  in  this  way : 
that,  being  the  sons  or  relations  of  very 
wealthy  men,  their  relations  conveyed  to 
them  the  day  before  the  election  an  estate 
in  land  of  the  required  value.  That  estate 
was  held  until  the  election  was  over,  and 
then  it  was  reconveyed  to  the  person  who 
had  made  the  conveyance  in  the  first  in- 
stance. The  result  of  that  was  necessarily 
that  many  avenues  of  usefulness  in  po- 
litical life  were  dosed  against  everybody 
but  those  who  were  either  wealthy  them- 
selves or  who  had  wealthy  relations  who 
were  inclined  to  help  them.  I  was  sur- 
prised, indeed,  when  I  found  that  with 


that  experience  staring  them  in  the  face, 
they  had  in  some  colonies  of  Australiii^-^ 
certainly  in  one — gone  back  to  the  old 
system  and  established  a  property  quali- 
fication. I  have  no  doubt  that  under  the 
terms  of  this  resolution,  the  recommenda- 
tion of  this  Convention  will  go  in  this 
direction,  that  is,  that  they  will  require  no 
qualification  at  all  in  the  member,  except 
to  be  a  voter ;  that  they  will  approach,  in 
point  of  fact,  very  nearly  to  what  is  the 
present  rule  in  Great  Britain,  which  is,  or 
was,  regarded  as  a  most  aristocratic  coun« 
try.  If  that  is  done  throu^out  Austral- 
asia, the  result  will  be,  if  the  people  at  the 
same  time  have  the  power  of  electing  their 
lieutenant-governors,  that  every  great  post 
but  one  in  the  whole  of  Australasia  will 
be  open  to  every  man  of  ability,  or  of  such 
ability  or  of  such  force  of  character,  or  occu- 
pying such  relations  of  public  life,  as  will 
secure  him  tiie  votes  of  a  large  constitu- 
ency; and  an  immense  amount  of  talent 
that  under  other  circumstances  would  bo 
shut  out  from  serving  the  state  will  have 
a  fair  opportunity  open  to  it,  and  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  numbers  of  able  men  will, 
under  such  a  system,  be  found  who  other- 
wise would  have  remained  undiscovered, 
useless  to  their  country,  and  probably 
many  great  measures  will  hereafter  be 
carried  which  could  not  have  been  carried 
under  any  other  system  than  that  which 
I  am  convinced  will  be  recommended  for 
adoption.  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  the 
advantage  of  getting  this  amount  of  ability 
and  energy  into  play  is  almost  wholly  over- 
looked, and  but  very  little  conception  is 
as  yet  formed  of  the  spur  that  will  be 
given  to  enterprise  and  energy,  and  all 
that  can  make  men  happier  and  better  off 
by  opening  all  these  places  of  great  im- 
portance to  every  single  citizen  of  each 
state  in  the  confederation.  This  was  lately 
very  forcibly  impressed  upon  my  mind.  I 
will  just  give  an  example  of  what  I  mean, 
and  what  I  think,  perhaps,  the  future 
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legislature  will  agree  to.  When  I  went  to 
South  Africa  I  found  that  in  some  of  the 
towns  there  were  considerable  portions  of 
valuable  town  land  which  had  not  been  made 
away  with,  and  anxious  some  forty  years 
ago  to  establish  something  like  the  system 
of  getting  at  the  unearned  increment 
which  we  wish  to  establish  here,  or  at  least 
which  a  great  number  of  people  desire,  by 
vesting  those  lands  which  had  not  been  sold 
in  the  corporation,  subject  to  trusts  for 
improvements,  for  the  benefit  of  the  in- 
habitants of  the  city,  and  subject  also  to 
■the  condition  that  they  should  only  be  let 
for  forty  years.  The  result  is  at  the  present 
time  that  I  saw  that  when  Sir  Henry 
Loch  visited  Port  Elizabeth,  one  of  the 
towns  in  which  this  was  done,  the 
people  boasted  that  formerly,  when  I  had 
visited  them  years  before,  I  found  there 
one  of  their  citizens — a  man  of  great  in- 
fluence and  of  great  energy — and  that  I 
got  him  to  act  as  the  person  to  bring 
the  events  about  that  I  desired,  and  that 
the  results  were  almost  incredible.  They 
showed  Sir  Henry  Loch  the  magnificent 
building  in  which  they  entertained  him, 
and  they  told  him  that  next  day  they 
would  surprise  and  astonish  him  by  the 
multitude  of  establishments  for  the  benefit 
of  the  citizens  which  had  been  created 
throughout  their  entire  district.  I  will 
only  just  put  it  to  hon.  gentlemen  what 
the  effect  of  such  a  thing  must  be.  Imagine 
for  one  moment  that  the  whole  rental  of 
Sydney  at  the  present  time  was  the  pro- 
perty of  the  corporation  for  the  use  of  all 
the  citizens  I  Is  it  possible  to  estimate  the 
benefit  that  would  result  under  such  cir- 
cumstances to  the  inhabitants  of  this  place  1 
I  firmly  believe  that  if  once  into  the  hands 
of  the  great  majority  of  the  people  passes 
the  power  of  electing  their  own  members 
freely,  without  being  fettered  by  any  of 
the  obligations  of  the  old  times,  there  are 
yet  great  cities  to  arise  in  many  parts  of 
Australasia,  every  one  of  which  will  rise 
\Svr  George  Grey. 


upon  the  plan  I  speak  of,  that  the  lands 
are  disposed  of  simply  upon  lease  and  sub- 
ject to  a  rental,  which  may  be  renewed 
every  forty  years,  or  at  some  lesser  periodL 
There  is  no  reason  why  such  a  thing  should 
not  be  done,  injuring  nobody,  but  bless- 
ing countless  thousands  of  people  who  will 
occupy  this  country  in  the  next  century  or 
half  century  of  time.  Unless  the  states 
clearly  have  their  representation  founded 
upon  a  system  which  enables  every  man  to 
give  his  vote — some  people  go  farther,  and 
would  give  a  vote  to  females ;  I  w^ill  not 
say  anything  on  that  now,  but  there  is  a 
great  deal  to  be  said  for  the  proposal — bat 
I  believe  that  at  once,  after  such  a  number 
of  intellects  are  set  to  work,  at  once  after 
such  a  number  of  persons  have  become  inter- 
ested in  political  considerations,  such  a 
great  improvement  as  I  speak  of  will  be 
carried  out,  and  hundreds  of  others  will 
follow.  I  believe  a  time  will  come  when, 
under  such  circumstances,  the  government 
maintaining  thecommandof  their  rail  ways» 
people  will  travel  at  an  insignificant  cost 
and  move  their  produce  at  an  insignificant 
cost  to  every  part  of  the  country,  and  that 
many  properties  now  almost  absolutely 
valueless,  on  account  of  the  distance  at 
which  they  lie  from  the  market,  tiie  owners 
being  unable  to  bring  their  produceon  cheap 
terms  to  the  best  and  greatest  market  in  these 
seas,  perhaps  I  may  call  it — that  is,  either 
Sydney  or  Melbourne — I  think  that,  when 
that  advantage  is  given,  numbers  of  per- 
sons now  in  comparative  poverty  will  be 
enriched  by  the  value  that  will  be  given 
to  their  properties  and  holdings.  I  could 
follow  this  subject  out  into  niunerous 
branches ;  I  could  show  how  the  intellect 
of  a  vast  number  of  people  would  be  im- 
proved and  enlarged,  from  young  men 
reading,  and  carefully  studying  to  embark 
into  political  life,  and  to  distinguish  them- 
selves at  the  bar  of  their  country ;  because 
I  believe  the  profession  of  the  law  will  be 
thrown  far  more  open  than  it  is  now,  and 
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that  people  -will  be  much  more  easily  able 
to  become  practitioners  in  the  Supreme 
Court,     For  example,   we    should    have 
had  no  Abraham  Lincoln  unless  the  rule 
had  been  that  an  examination  in  law 
and  in  tlie  English   language  was  suffi- 
cient to  admit  any  man  to  the  bar;  so 
that  the  splitter  of  shingles  could  cany 
law  books  up  into  the  forest,  study  lav, 
come  down,  be  called  to  the  bar,  earn 
money  enough  to  go  into  public  life,  and 
then,  as  if  Providence  had  really  almost 
designed  the  thing,  at  the  very  moment 
when  the  great  man  was  required,  forth 
he  stepped,  untrusted  at  first  by   large 
numbers  of  people ;  so  much  so  that  when 
he  came   into  New  York   an  enormous 
crowd  was  assembled,  but  not  one  hat  was 
lifted,  except  very  few,  to  the  president ; 
not  one   voice  cried  "God  bless  you"; 
there  was  not  one  cheer,  because  the  citi- 
zens of  Kew  York  were  opposed  to  the 
party  which  he  represented  ;    and  yet, 
when  ho  died,  he  was  admitted  to  have 
been  one  o£  the  greatest  men  of  the  times, 
and  his  death  was  deplored,  not  only  in 
the  United  States,  but  also  in  many  other 
nations.    It  was  only  by  opening  all  these 
offices  to  their  great  men  in  America  that 
such  men  as  Lincoln,   Grant,   Sherman, 
Garfield,  Cleveland,  every  one  of  them, 
were  brought  forward,  and  without  these 
chances  they  never  could  have  attained  to 
the  positions  which  they  occupied.  I  think, 
therefore,    that    we,   in  arriving  at    the 
conclusion  which,  I  am  certain,  will  be 
adopted  of  referring  this  to  a  committee, 
have  ensured  to  the  future  of  Australasia 
a  prosperity  which  it  could  never  other- 
wise have  enjoyed,  and  I  believe  that  if 
this  motion  of  mine  had  unfortunately  been 
ruled  to  be  out  of  order,  if  the  matter  had 
been  stopped,  discontent  would  have  arisen 
from  one  end  of  the  country  to  another, 
that  it  would  be  understood  that  the  wrong 
thing  had  been    done,   that    a    mistake 
had  been  made.     There  would  have  been 


general  regret,  and  the  Constitution  would 
have  been  sent  back  to  be  amended  in  that 
direction  in  which  we  are  now  taking  it — 
that  is,  the  Convention  would  again  have 
had  remitted  to  it  what  will  probably  now 
pass.  I  cannot  tell  the  exact  form  in  which 
it  will  pass ;  but  I  have  no  doubt  what- 
ever that  it  will  be  of  great  and  un- 
doubted utility,  and  will  be  received  with 
gratitude.  Last  night  when  I  received 
an  invitation  to  the  banquet  that  is  to  be 
given  to  the  members  of  the  Convention 
when  our  sittings  ai'O  over,  I  actually 
trembled  to  think  that  perhaps  we  shall 
not  deserve  this  festivity,  and  that  wo  shall 
have  to  go  back  without  anything  satis- 
factory being  concluded,  or  any  great 
scheme  sketched  out.  Now,  I  feel  sure 
that  by  giving  and  taking,  by  joining  to- 
gether to  get  the  best  possible  thing  we 
can  we  shall  succeed  in  giving  to  Austral- 
asia a  federation  which  will  be  an  honor 
to  this  Convention  and  a  blessing  to  the 
people  of  this  country,  and  it  is  in  that 
hope  that  I  move  that  the  resolution  be 
adopted  by  the  Committee. 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH:  I  think 
that  the  proposal  brought  forward  by  the 
hon.  member,  Sir  George  Grey,  deserves 
much  more  consideration  than  will  be  given 
to  it  if  it  is  put  to  the  vote  at  once.  The 
constitutions  of  the  different  states  in  the 
confederation  may  be  of  very  great  import- 
ance to  the  permanency  of  the  federation. 
I  do  not  think  that  any  of  us  desire  to 
hand  over  to  the  federal  parliament  the 
power  to  interfere  with  the  constitutions  of 
the  different  states  ;  but  at  the  same  time 
the  federal  government,  the  confederation 
generally,  is  most  materially  interested  in 
theconstitutions  of  the  states.  As  I  pointed 
out  this  morning,  a  state  might  cease  to 
have  representative  government,  and  might 
no  longer  be  entitled  to  have  a  voice  in 
the  confederation.  I  am  not  sufficiently 
familiar  with  the  details  of  the  consti- 
tutions of  the   different  colonies  at  the 
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present  time  to  remember  precisely  what 
are  the  conditions  under  which  they  may  be 
changed;  but,  so  far  as  I  know,  each  colony 
has  the  power  within  its  constitution  to 
change  that  constitution,  except,  of  course, 
that  they  cannot  change  it  by  thriving  off 
their  allegiance  to  the  Crown ;  and  they 
cannot  get  rid  of  her  Majesty's  repre* 
tentative.  That  would  be  a  revolutionary 
act. 

Dr.  OoGKBUBN :  And  that  bills  are  re- 
serred  for  her  Majesty's  assent ! 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH  :  It  may  be 
80  in  some  cases,  and  we  know  that  several 
bills  have  been  reserved  in  practice ;  but 
that  has  been  not  because  the  constitution 
required  them  to  be  reserved,  but  because 
they  contained  provisions  to  which  the 
Governor  was  not  authorised  to  consent. 

Dr.  CoOKBURN  :  I  think  it  is  laid  down 
in  the  constitution  acts  1 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH  :  The  con- 
stitutions  vary  in  that  particular.  I  cer- 
tainly agree  with  those  who  have  said  that 
after  the  establishment  of  a  federal  consti- 
tution in  Australia  there  should  be  no 
necessity  to  refer  to  the  British  Parlia- 
ment to  do  anything  for  Australia,  either 
in  changing  a  constitution  or  in  anything 
elsa  I  think  the  constitution  will  be  by 
no  means  an  adequate  one  for  the  purpose 
for  which  it  is  to  be  designed  if  we  shall 
have  occasion  to  refer  to  the  Parliament  of 
the  United  Elingdom  to  do  anything  for  us. 
The  matter  of  changing  the  state  constitu- 
tions, however,  is,  I  think,  only  remotely 
connected  with  the  work  we  have  in  band. 
I  do  not  think  it  is  our  business  to  insist 
upon  any  particular  method  by  which  those 
constitutions  may  be  changed.  The  Ameri- 
can theory  is — and  I  believe  that  in  the 
abstract  the  theory  is  right — that  all  consti- 
tutions are  the  act  of  the  individual  mem- 
bers of  the  community,  and  that  they  dele- 
gate their  power  to  the  legislature,  and  that 
legislature  can  only  work  within  the  au- 
thority given  to  it  The  English  theory,  of 
[Sir  Samuel  Griffith. 


course,  is  different  The  Parliament^  no 
matter  how  it  originated,  is  a  sorereign 
body,  and  can  do  what  it  likea^  and  we  in 
the  Australian  colonies  have  proceeded  up 
to  the  present  time  upon  the  EngEsii 
theory.  We  give  to  our  parliaments  their 
legislative  powers,  and  included  amongst 
them  is  the  power  to  change  their  own 
constitutions.  I  do  not  think  we  need  in- 
terfere with  that  The  federal  oonatitiitioD 
ought  to  contain  provisions  prohibiting  any 
state  from  changing  its  oonstitutioa  under 
its  existing  powers  in  particular  direc- 
tions, in  such  a  direction,  for  inatance, 
as  to  make  it  unfit  to  be  a  member  of 
the  commonwealth  of  states.  I  do  not 
think  that  the  f  ramers  of  the  constitatioQ 
ought  to  be  called  upon  to  lay  down  any 
particular  lines  to  be  followed  by  a  state 
desiring  to  change  its  oonatitntion  ;  bat 
any  provision  of  that  kind  sdiould  be  q£  a 
negative  rather  than  of  a  positive  ciiar- 
acter.  I  have  little  doubt  that  before  long 
the  constitutions  of  many  of  these  colonies 
will  be  changed,  and  very  likely  thery  will 
be  changed  in  the  direction  indicated,  bat 
not  put  into  so  many  words,  by  the  hon. 
member.  Sir  George  Grey,  by  the  American 
system  of  having  a  convention,  elected  by 
the  people  for  that  duty  only,  and  diasolr- 
ing  after  it  has  performed  its  duty.  Bnt 
that  is  not  the  question  at  the  present  time. 
Tho  only  question  before  us  is  whether  an 
instruction  of  this  kind  should  be  adopted 
now  to  guide  the  committee  which  is  to 
bring  up  resolutions.  I  feel  some  difficohj 
about  adopting  it  in  its  present  farm.  Bat, 
at  the  same  time,  I  am  sure  that  the  com- 
mittee cannot  bring  up  an  adequate  Bchaaae 
without  dealing  with  the  matter  in  some 
way.  It  is  rather  unfortunate  that  we  have 
not  had  the  proposal  in  its  present  form 
before  us  in  print.  It  is  that  provision 
should  be  made  to  enable  the  states  to 
make,  vary,  or  annul  their  constitations. 
They  have  constitutions  now,  and  they 
have  also  the  power  in  one  way  or  another 
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to  alter  them ;  but  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
general  ruling  direction  which  should  be 
^  ven  is  this :  that  provision  should  be  made 
in  tbe  federal  constitution  to  enable  the 
federal  parliament  to  exercise  with  respect 
to  Australia  those  powers  with  respect  to 
individual  states  which,  at  the  present  time, 
can  be  ezerdsed  only  by  the  British  Parlia- 
ment. That  might  not  cover  all  the  ground, 
but  I  think  it  would  cover  the  ground  so 
far  as  regards  this  point     It  would  be  en- 
tirely inconsistent  with  the  whole  theory 
of  what  we  propose  to  do  if  a  state  of 
Australia,  desiring  to  alter  its  constitu- 
tion, had  to  go  past  the  federal  govern- 
ment to  the  British  Parliament  for  the 
ratification  of  tliat  alteration.     That  must 
be  borne  in  mind.     I  suggest,  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  hon.  member.  Sir  Qeorge 
Grey,  whether  the  proposal  is  worth  in- 
sisting on  in  its  present  form.     I  think, 
after  the  discussion  which  has  taken  place 
that  it  must  be  manifest  that  the  members 
of  the  committee,  whoever  they  may  be, 
will  have  to  deal  with  this  subject,  and  I 
think  they  may  be  trusted  to  deal  with  it 
in  an  adequate  manner. 

Mr.  McMillan  :  It  may  have  been 
very  well,  as  a  matter  of  courtesy  to  the 
delegate  wbo  moved  this  resolution,  to  al- 
low a  certain  amount  of  discussion  ;  but  it 
aeems  to  me  that  we  are  now  brought  face  to 
face  with  the  possibOity  of  leaving  only  a 
short  time  within  which  to  complete  our 
labours ;  and  it  seems  to  me,  when  we  have 
8ucb  an  enormous  amount  of  labour  to  com- 
plete, that  the  introduction  of  extraneous 
matter  such  as  thisproposal  seems  to  consist 
of,  means  the  entering  upon  matter  which 
will  delay  the  work  of  the  Convention.  I 
would  remind  hon.  members  that  to-mor- 
row week  will  be  the  day  before  Easter, 
and  it  is  probable  we  may  have  to  complete 
the  whole  of  our  labours  in  the  next  few 
days.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  would  be  far 
better  if  the  hon.  gentleman  would  with- 
draw the  resolution  altogether  after  the 


discussion  which  has  taken  place,  and  let 
us  go  on,  immediately,  with  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  committee. 

Sir  JOHN  BRAY:  I  presume  the  hon. 
member.  Sir  Qeorge  Grey,  will  have  no  ob- 
jection to  withdraw  the  amendment  if  it 
is  understood  that  the  committee  will 
give  their  attention  to  the  point  raised  by 
him  ]  but  I  agree  with  the  hon.  member. 
Sir  Samuel  Griffith,  that  we  must,  to  some 
extent,  contemplate  the  possibility  of  the 
alteration  of  the  constitution  acts  of  the 
different  colonies  for  the  purposes  of  federa- 
tion, if  for  nothing  else.  It  has  been  not 
only  hinted  at,  but  deliberately  stated, 
that  there  can  be  no  possible  objection  to 
the  people  of  the  different  colonies  electing 
their  own  lieutenant-governors,  and  if  we 
are  going  to  do  that  there  ought  to  be 
some  provision  to  that  effect  in  the  federal 
constitution  act  I  do  not  wish  to  press 
the  matter  too  harshly  if  it  is  understood 
that  the  Committee  will  agree  to  the  sug- 
gestion. To  save  time,  I  would  ask  the  hon. 
member.  Sir  George  Grey,  if  he  objects 
to  accept  an  amendment  to  strike  out  the 
words  which  he  proposes  to  insert — 
to  make,  vary,  oramral  their  form  of  constitution, 
with  the  object  of  substituting  the  words  : 
to  make  mich  amendments  in  their  constitution 
aots  as  may  be  neoessary  for  the  purposes  of 
federation. 

If  the  hon.  member.  Sir  George  Grey,wOl 
agree  that  provision  should  be  made  to 
enable  the  people  of  each  state  to  make 
such  amendments  in  their  constitution  act 
as  may  be  necessary  for  the  purposes  of 
federation,  it  will  be  the  means  of  bringing 
the  matter  immediately  under  the  notice 
of  the  committee  which  will  frame  the 
resolutions,  or  whatever  they  may  be,  with 
regard  to  the  parliament  or  executive.  The 
matter  will  thus  not  be  overlooked.  I 
think  the  federal  constitution  act  ought 
to  provide — ^if  we  think  that  such  a  pro- 
vision should  be  made — ^that  each  colony 
should  elect  its  own  governor. 
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Mr.  McMillan  :  That  is  in  contraven- 
tion of  our  present  arrangements  ! 

Sir  JOHN  BRAY:  Some  alteration 
must  be  necessary.  It  is  clear  that  the 
governor  of  each  colony  cannot  occupy 
the  same  positipn  under  federation  which 
he  occupies  now.  The  governor-general  will 
have  to  discharge  some  of  the  duties  now 
intrusted  to  the  governor,  and  whether  we 
provide  for  it  or  not,  it  is  clear  that 
some  alteration  will  have  to  be  made 
which  will  change  the  duties  of  the  lieu- 
tenant-governor of  each  province,  and 
make  them  different  from  what  their  duties 
are  as  governors  of  a  province  at  the 
present  time.  If  it  is  understood  that  the 
committee  will  consider  this  matter,  it 
might  answer  all  the  purposes  required  if 
the  hon.  member  would  withdraw  the 
motion.  If  he  does  not,  I  shall  be  happy 
to  support  it,  if  some  such  amendment  as 
that  which  I  have  indicated  is  agreed  to, 
by  which  the  federal  constitution  act  will 
only  provide  such  authority  as  may  be 
necessary  to  enable  the  different  colonies 
to  alter  their  constitutions 'for  the  purpose 
of  giving  effect  to  the  federation  proposals. 

Mr.  WRIXON  :  I  think  the  hon.  mem- 
ber. Sir  George  Grey,  ought  to  attach 
weight  to  the  view  which  has  just  been 
presented,  and  to  accept  the  more  general 
form  in  which  the  last  speaker  asks  him  to 
put  the  proposal.  There  are  many  reasons 
for  that ;  but  there  is  one  reason  in  par- 
ticular. I  think  the  hon.  member  will  be 
satisfied  if  the  subject  is  considered  by  the 
Committee,  and  is  afterwards  dealt  with 
by  the  Convention.  If  we  were  to  adopt 
it  exactly  as  he  proposes  it,  we  should  be 
tied  to  the  particular  means  which  he 
suggests,  namely,  that  the  majority  of 
voters 

Mr.  Deakin  :  That  has  been  dropped  ! 

Mr.  WRIXON  :  Well,  then,  I  think 
that  what  has  been  proposed  by  the  hon. 
member,  Sir  John  Bray,  embraces  every- 
thing which  Sir  George  Grey  wishes.  It 
[Sir  John  Bray. 


will  leave  the  matter  open  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Committee,  and  we  shall 
not  tie  our  hands  in  any  way. 

Mr.  MACDONALD-PATERSOX : 
That  is  not  the  point  at  all — ^tliat  is  not 
the  object  we  had  in  view  in  discussing 
the  matter  before  the  luncheon  hoar.  The 
amendment  of  the  constitution  acts  of  the 
different  colonies  is  not  for  the  purpoees 
of  federation;  it  is  for  the  parpose  of 
working  their  own  several  and  distinct 
governments.  Surely  the  hon.  member. 
Sir  John  Bray,  is  under  a  misapprehen- 
sion, or  I  am  under  a  great  cloud  of  mis- 
apprehension myself. 

Mr.  J.  FORREST :  I  should  like  to 
point  out  that  we  have  already  ag^reed  to 
the  1st  resolution  : 

That  the  powers  and  privileges  and  territofrial 
rights  of  the  several  existing  colonieB  shall 
remain  intact. 

Now  it  is  proposed,  it  seems  to  me,  and  for 
the  first  time  during  this  Convention,  that 
the  distinctive  states  shall  be  subordinate 
to  the  central  government  I  have  not 
heard,  during  the  debates  which  have 
taken  place,  any  mention  of  the  subordi- 
nation of  the  states  to  the  central  govem- 
ment)  and  this  proposal  would,  I  think, 
make  them  altogether  subordinate  so  far 
as  their  constitutions  would  be  in  some 
way  dependent  upon  the  action  oC  the 
dominion  government  I  notice,  in  the 
Canadian  Constitution,  that  power  was 
given  to  the  municipal  governments  to 
amend  their  constitution.  One  of  the 
powers  reserved  to  the  provinces  was  ''the 
amendment  from  time  to  time,  notwith- 
standing anything  in  this  act,  of  the  con- 
stitution of  the  provinces,  except  as  regards 
the  office  of  lieutenant-governor."  That 
was,  no  doubt,  necessary  in  the  case  of 
the  Canadian  Constitution,  because  all  the 
ppwers  that  were  not  given  specially  to 
the  province  were  reserved  to  the  central 
government  But  in  our  case  the  opposite 
is  proposed.     We  propose  that  specific 
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powers  shall  be  given  to  the  central  go- 
vernment, and  that  all  the  other  powers 
shall  remain  in  the  states  or  provinces.  In 
most  of  the  colonies  I  believe  power  is 
given  already  to  amend  their  constitu- 
tions in  any  way  which  may  be  desired 
In  the  colony  I  represent  we  have  power 
to  amend  our  Constitution  in  any  way  we 
like  by  an  absolute  majority,  and  the  Go- 
vernor has  power  to  assent  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Constitution,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  one  or  two  particulars  in  respect 
to  which  he  has  to  reserve  bills  for  her 
Majesty's  assent.  Those  particulars  have 
reference  to  the  civil  list*  and  to  the  abo- 
rigines. In  all  other  matters  we  can  amend 
our  Constitution  in  any  way  we  choose, 
without  any  reference  to  the  Imperial  Go- 
vernment. As  evidence  of  that,  I  may  men- 
tion that  during  the  last  session — the 
first  session  under  our  Constitution — we 
amended  the  Constitution  by  a  simple 
statute  in  the  same  way  as  w^e  would  any 
other  law. 

Mr.  Kingston  :  Was  it  not  reserved  ? 
Mr.  J.  FORREST :  It  was  not  reserved. 
There  was  no  occasion  for  reserving  it 
There  is  no  objection,  as  far  as  I  can  see, 
to  the  introduction  of  the  resolution  of 
the  hon.  member.  Sir  George  Grey ;  but 
I  cannot  see  that  it  carries  us  any  further 
than  we  are  at  present.  We  have  the 
power  already,  and,  as  far  as  I  know,  we 
do  not  wish  to  give  up  the  power,  to 
amend  our  constitutions  in  any  way  we 
choose.  I  think  it  is  a  pity  that  this 
discussion  should  go  on.  There  seems  to 
be  nothing  very  much  in  the  proposal. 
The  only  point  that  occurs  to  me  is  this  : 
that  under  a  federal  form  of  government 
there  might  be  some  diflficulty  in  those 
cases  in  which  the  governor  is  directed  to 
reserve  certain  measures  for  her  Majesty's 
assent  as  to  whether  he  should  still  do  so, 
or  whether  the  assent  should  be  given  by 
the  governor-general  There  seems  to  be 
some  point  in  that,  but  it  is  a  detail  which 


I  have  no  doubt  can  be  worked  out  Other- 
wise I  can  see  nothing  in  the  resolution 
which  gives  us  anything  more  than  at  any 
rate  the  colony  I  represent  has  already ; 
that  is,  the  power  to  amend  its  Constitu- 
tion in  any  way  it  chooses. 

Sir  GEORGE  GREY:  I  wish  to  answer 
the  last  hon.  member,  who  has  made  a 
very  interesting  speech,  but  who,  I  think, 
has  misunderstood  the  subject  in  part  In 
point  of  fact,  what  I  am  ^ming  at  is  this : 
I  believe  that  in  the  old  constitutions,  and 
in  some  of  the  new  constitutions,  a  machin- 
ery has  been  set  up  which  virtually  takes 
all  liberty  from  the  people,  or  at  any  rate 
takes  a  very  great  amount  of  liberty  from 
the  people.  We  are  told  that  in  Western 
Australia  they  have  the  power  of  altering 
their  own  Constitution.  But  they  can  do 
that  only  with  the  consent  of  a  council 
nominated  for  six  years.  That  is  no  liberty 
at  all  to  the  people.  I  believe  that  in 
this  colony  there  is  a  nominated  upper 
house  and  plural  voting.  Thei*e  is,  prob- 
ably, plural  voting  to  a  great  extent  in 
Western  Australia.  It  will  take,  perhaps, 
a  term  of  many  years  to  work  off  those 
burdens  which  are  imposed  upon  the  people 
— a  term  of  very  many  years  I  should  think 
— whereas  at  the  moment  when  you  are 
framing  a  new  constitution,  seeing  that  in 
every  federal  constitution  certain  provi- 
sions are  made  for  the  government  of  the 
states,  I  ask  that  a  similar  provision  should 
be  made  for  the  government  of  the  states 
here.  I  deny  that,  as  an  hon.  member 
said,  this  is  any  interference  with  state 
constitutions  by  this  body.  That  is  an 
absolute  misunderstanding  of  the  case. 
What  we  propose  is  to  authorise  the  people 
of  the  states,  if  they  are  dissatisfied  with 
their  form  of  government,  to  alter  it.  We 
have  been  entirely  misunderstood  on  that 
subject  This  Convention  is  not  asked  to 
exercise  the  smallest  interference;  but 
surely,  at  the  moment  when  you  say  you 
are  about  to  confer  great  benefits  on  all 
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Australasia,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  to 
those  people  who  may  feel  that  they  are 
suffering  under  a  form  of  constitution 
which  is  not  liberal,  and  does  not  give  fair 
play  to  the  intellect  and  the  energies  of  all 
its  inhabitants,  that  if  the  great  majority 
of  the  people  of  the  state  choose  to  inters 
fere  with  their  constitution  and  give 
themselves  a  more  liberal  one,  they  shall 
have  the  power  to  do  sa  I  deny  that 
I  have  proposed  any  interference  at  all, 
or  that  I  have  asked  hon.  members  of  this 
assembly  to  do  anything  which  they  ought 
not  to  do.  On  the  contrary,  I  have  be- 
sought them  not  to  interfere  with  the 
powers  of  the  general  legislature  or  with 
the  powers  of  the  states  in  the  manner  I 
saw  they  were  disposed  to  do,  but  to 
leave  them  absolute  liberty.  I  say  that, 
at  this  time  of  giving  freedom  to  all  Aus- 
tralia, we  should  tell  the  people  of  the 
states  that  if  they  please  to  alter  their 
form  of  state  government  they  may  do  it 
themselves,  without  any  reference  to  the 
British  Parliament — ^without  any  reference 
to  the  British  Crown  necessarily — ^but  en- 
tirely of  their  own  free  will  make  such 
alterations  as  they  believe  will  lead  to 
their  happiness.  How  that  can  be  con- 
fused with  an  arbitrary  interference  with 
the  states  I  cannot  understand.  I  believe 
the  request  I  have  made  is  for  the  happi- 
ness of  the  whole  of  Australasia,  and  I 
ask  for  no  interference  whatever  with  the 
powers  of  the  states,  or  with  the  powers 
of  the  general  government.  I  say  give 
them  all  power  to  work  out  their  own 
happinesa  Why  we  should  deliberately 
refuse  to  give  so  great  a  boon  to  the  people 
of  this  country,  when  we  are  authorised  by 
our  position  to  give  it^  when  we  have  the 
right  to  give  it,  I  cannot  possibly  under- 
stand ;  and  on  that  point  I  do  not  think  I 
ought  to  give  way.  If  hon.  members  are 
determined  not  to  do  it^  let  them  by  their 
votes  record  that  such  is  the  casa  Let  it  be 
seen  what  our  varied  opinions  are,  and  then 
[Sir  George  Grey. 


if  it  be  necessary  to  call  another  Ck>BTen- 
tion  together,  let  the  people  decide  whether 
they  will  send  to  that  Convention  men  who 
are  willing  to  do  this  for  them,  or  whether 
they  choose  to  say  that  we  were  wi\>Dg — to 
discard  us,  and  to  make  provision  without 
entailing  on  themselves  and  their  childreD 
for  years  tooome  theconstitutiona  that  they 
now  hava  Let  any  one  look  at  the  diffi- 
culty there  has  been  in  altering  the  House 
of  Peers  at  home — a  body  who  are  anxious 
not  to  offend  the  public  there,  because  they 
would  lose  position  and  credit^  and  possibly 
lose  their  privileges  altogether.  Here^  on 
the  contrary,  the  nominated  houses  have 
no  hereditary  oLiims  of  that  kind.  Having 
been  selected  by  the  ministry  of  the  day* 
they  cannot,  I  fancy,  come  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  subject  with  that  cool, 
unembarrassed,  totally  unselfish  view  with 
which  they  ought  to  come  to  it.  I  ad- 
mit they  have  conferred  great  benefits  on 
this  country.  I  admit  there  are  amongst 
them  very  estimable  and  good  men ;  but 
I  firmly  believe  that  if  the  people  of  Xew 
South  Wales  had  had  the  powers  that  thejr 
may  get  under  the  federal  oonstitntion^ 
still  greater  benefits  would  have  been  con- 
ferred on  the  country,  that  it  would  have 
still  further  advanced,  that  there  wonid 
have  been  greater  openings  for  the  whole 
of  its  population.  I  think  we  ought  not 
to  give  way  on  this  subject  until  it  has 
been  decided  by  the  votes  of  the  Conven- 
tion that  they  will  not  do  that  which  we 
ask  them  to  do.  I  feel  very  unwilling  to 
at  all  retreat  from  the  position  I  hare 
taken  up.  I  would  far  rather  be  defeated 
and  be  told  that  I  am  wrong,  and  remain 
under  that  defeat  perhaps  some  years — 
very  likely  not  living  to  see  the  change  of 
public  opinion ;  but  I  would  rather  go  down 
to  posterity  with  the  fact  recorded  that  I 
have  enunciated  these  views,  and  have  ad- 
hered to  them,  than  give  them  up,  and 
merely  obtain  quiet  at  the  present  time, 
when  in  my  own  inner  heart  I  should  know 
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that  I  was  sacrificing  the  interests  of  all 
JLustralasia — ^not  of  one  state  only,  but  of 
every  state — in  not  saying  that  the  people 
of  the  state  if  they  wish  to  change  their 
constitution  should  be  authorised  so  to  do 
hy  the  federal  constitution.  Supposing  all 
that  I  ask  were  agreed  to,  what  would  be 
the  result  1  The  federal  constitution  inust 
still  go  to  the  people,  and  they  would  not 
assent  to  it  if  they  disapproved  of  what  I 
propose.  They  would  reject  it.  It  would 
not  be  imposed  upon  them.  Bat  on  the 
other  hand,  if  you  do  not  do  this,  and  they 
are  burning  with  anxiety  to  gain  these 
henefits,  you  would  send  them  a  constitu- 
tion under  which  they  could  not  get  them. 
ITon  say  positively  that  they  shall  not 
have  them.  I  say  that  the  infinitely  pre- 
ferable course  is  to  do  justice  to  every 
one  of  the  states,  and  to  allow  every  one 
the  liberties  which  I  ask  for  on  their  be- 
half, and  which  I  believe  to  be  for  their 
benefit. 

Sir  JoHir  Bbay  :  Perhaps  I  may  be  per- 
mitted to  say  that  I  indicated  an  amend- 
mfflit  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  hon. 
member.  Sir  George  Grey.  I  understood 
from  what  he  said  to  me  that  he  virtually 
approved  of  it ;  but  he  did  not  say  any- 
thing about  it  in  his  speech,  and  conse> 
quently  it  was  not  put  I  think  it  will 
be  convenient  to  hon.  members  if  it  is 
put  now  with  the  consent  of  the  Conven- 
tion. 

Mr.  Deakin  :  I  and  other  hon.  members 
were  under  the  impression  that  the  amend- 
ment had  been  put.  If  I  had  known  that 
it  had  not  been  put,  I  should  have  claimed 
my  right  to  say  something  on  the  ques- 
tion. 

The  Chaiiuiak:  If  there  is  no  objec- 
tion, I  shall  adopt  the  courro  suggested  by 
the  hon.  member,  Sir  John  Bray.  Of, 
course,  as  hon.  members  know,  it  is  out  of 
order;  but  we  are  not  pursuing  strictly 
the  rules  of  parliament  It  is  proposed 
by  the  hon.  member,  Sir  John  Bray,  to 


amend  the  motion  by  omitting  the  words 
"  vary  or  annul  its  constitution,"  with  a 
view  to  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  words 
^'  such  amendments  in  its  constitution  as 
may  be  necessary  for  the  purposes  of  the 
federation." 

Amendment  agreed  to ;  motion,  as 
amended,  agreed  ta 

Beacived:  That  provlBion  ahoald  be  made  in  the 
Mezal  constitntioii  which  will  enable  each  state 
to  make  sach  amendments  as  may  be  necessary 
for  the  purposes  of  the  federation. 

Mr.  THYNNE:  I  rise  with  some 
amount  of  diffidence  to  ask  the  Conven- 
tion to  adopt  the  resolution  of  which  I 
have  given  notice.  The  form  in  which  I 
propose  to  move  it,  however,  will  be  slightly 
varied  on  account  of  the  position  it  will 
necessarily  take  upon  the  paper  should  I 
be  fortunate  enough  to  induce  the  Conven- 
tion to  adopt  it     I  move : 

That  the  following  stand  as  resolution  4  of  part 
n :- ' '  That  a  system  be  established  for  submitting 
amendments  of  the  constitution  for  the  approval 
of  the  electors  of  the  several  states,  and  for  pre- 
scribing the  necessary  majorities.*' 

The  resolution,  in  the  form  in  which  I  gave 
notice  of  it,  provided  for  a  reference  to  con- 
ventions ;  but  I  think  it  would  be  better 
if  the  resolution  were  to  go  untrammelled^ 
and  without  any  matter  of  detail,  leaving 
to  the  select  committee  to  be  appointed 
to  deal  with  constitutional  questions  the 
arrangement  of  details  for  the  working  of 
the  system.  I  do  not  think  that  in  this 
Convention  the  proposal  to  refer  amend- 
ments of  the  constitution  to  the  direct  vote 
of  the  people  is  one  that  will  require  very 
much  advocacy  on  my  part,  for  I  shall  be 
greatly  mistaken  unless  I  find  that  a  great 
majority  of  the  members  of  this  Convention 
are  in  favour  of  some  such  course  being 
adopted.  Let  me  shortly  state  a  few  of  the 
reasons  why  I  think  the  resolution  should 
be  adopted.  Any  constitution  we  draw  will 
have  to  be  adopted  by  the  whole  of  the 
people ;  it  will  virtually  be  a  constitution 
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rising  and  coming  from  them,  and  I  think 
the  people  will  be  much  more  satisfied  if 
they  find  that  there  is  a  limit  to  the  powers 
they  are  giving  in  the  commission  to  their 
several  legislatures,  and  that  they  them- 
selves must  be  again  consulted  before  any 
change  is  made  in  the  authority  they  give 
to  the  legislatures.  I  think  the  proposal 
will  be  of  a  highly  popular  character, 
and  that  it  will  tend  to  excite  in  the 
people  of  Australia  great  enthusiasm  in 
favour  of  the  new  constitution,  and  that  I 
think  hon.  members  will  agree  with  me  is 
necessary  to  its  successful  establishment. 
I  think  also  that  while  we  may  find  indi- 
viduals having  objections  to  particular 
clauses  of  the  bill,  a  great  many  of  these 
will  have  their  objections  obviated  and 
removed  if  they  find  that  this  valuable 
protection  is  given  to  them  against  un- 
necessary or  hasty  changes.  This  is  a  pro- 
vision which  in  some  form  or  other  exists 
in  the  two  principal  federations  of  the 
world  at  the  present  moment  I  content 
myself  with  these  few  remarks,  knowing 
that  at  this  stage  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
Convention  long  speeches  are  out  of  place. 
I  trust  that  the  proposal  will  meet  with 
hearty  support,  and  that  it  will,  at  any  rate, 
receive  the  careful  consideration,  should  it 
be  referred  to  them,  of  the  select  committee 
it  is  proposed  to  appoint. 

Mr.  GORDON  :  If  the  resolution  of 
the  hon.  member,  Mr.  Thynne,  is  intended 
ajs  a  mere  instruction  to  the  committee 
that  this  matter  shall  receive  consideration, 
I  shall  support  it ;  but  if  it  be  an  absolute 
committal  of  the  Convention  to  the  system 
of  referendum,  or  some  such  system,  I  can- 
not support  it  without  further  considera- 
tion. If  it  be  merely  an  instruction  to 
the  committee,  then  I  think  no  harm  will 
be  done  in  passing  it. 

Dr.  COCKBURN :   As  I  understand 
the  proposal  of  the  hon.  member,  he  wishes 
to  lay  down  the  principle  that  a  constitu- 
tion cannot  be  amended  without  the  several 
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states  of  the  federal  parliament  being  coil- 
suited — that  the  federal  parliament  itself 
shall  not  have  sufficient  power  to  amend  a 
constitution  without  the  citizens  of  the 
various  states  being  consulted  in  some  way 
or  other.  I  understand  that  to  be  the 
principle  the  hon.  member  wishes  to  lav 
down ;  and  I  think  it  would  be  well  to 
embody  it  in  these  resolutions  merely  fore- 
shadowing what  is  meant  in  a  vagae  way. 
The  principle  sought  to  be  affirmed  is, 
briefly,  that  the  citizens  of  the  varioas 
states  shall  be  in  some  way  consulted 
before  an  amendment  is  made  in.  the  con- 
stitution. 

Mr.  WRIXON :  I  do  not  attach  too 
much  weight  to  these  resolutions^  because  I 
apprehend  that  the  committee  will  consider 
them,  and  that  they  will  afterwards  come 
up  for  determination  by  the  Convention* 
But  if  this  resolution  were  carried  as  it  now 
stands,  it  would  amount  to  an  express  direc- 
tion that  the  electors  should  determine 
upon  any  change  of  constitution.  I  do  not 
know  whether  the  hon.  member  intenda 
that  or  not ;  but  if  that  be  not  intended, 
I  submit  to  the  hon.  member  that  if  he 
omits  the  words  "  by  the  electors,"  it  will 
be  merely  a  species  of  direction  to  the 
committee.  On  the  other  hand,  it  would 
.  be  a  serious  matter  for  us  to  vote  now  that 
any  change  made  in  any  of  the  constitu- 
tions of  the  states  must  be  sanctioned  by 
the  electors,  because  it  will  then  be  simply 
a  question  of  whether  it  shall  be  sanctioned 
by  direct  referendum  or  by  convention. 
If  we  do  not  mean  that,  the  words  to  which 
I  refer  should  be  struck  out. 

Captain  RUSSELL :  I  think  it  is  a  great 
pity  that  in  these  resolutions  there  is  not 
a  little  more  precision.  I  confess  that  with 
regard  to  this  and  the  preceding  resolution, 
I  am  very  much  in  the  dark  as  to  what 
they  really  mean.  But,  taking  the  resolu- 
tion in  the  particular  form  in  which  the  hon. 
member  proposes  to  move  it,  it  amounts  to 
this :  that  the  people  of  the  various  pro- 
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vinces  may  at  any  time  by  universal  will, 
without  any  restraint  whatever,  say  that 
the  constitution  shall  be  altered. 
Mr.  TuYNNE :  No ! 

CapUin  RUSSELL:  Then  it  is  a  great 
pity  that  there  is  not  a  little  more  preci- 
sion in  the  wording  of  the  resolution.  That 
is  undoubtedly  the  way  in  which  I  read  it, 
and  I  should  be  very  loath  to  give  aflSr- 
mation  to  such  a  principle.     I  believe  it 
would  be  pernicious   to  the  last  degree. 
The  resolution  ought  to  be  framed  with 
sufiicient  distinctness  to  enable  us  all  to 
clearly  understand  its  meaning.  I  contend 
that   as  this   resolution  is  now  worded, 
there  is  nothing  to  prevent  the  absolute 
will  of  the  people,  which  may  be  swayed 
Ijy  a  sudden  gust  of  passion,  from  alter- 
ing a  constitution  which  may  have  been 
framed  with  great  cai-e.     Tliese  changes 
may  be  effected  so  indefinitely  and  per- 
petually, that  practically  there  will  be  no 
constitution  whatever.     We  must  be  care- 
ful to  guard   against  that.     If  there  be 
any  such  intention  as  that  I  now  indicate 
underlying   this    resolution,   I    certainly 
shall  vote  against  it. 

Mr.  THYNNE :  I  intended  that  no 
amendment  of  the  constitution  should  be 
carried  into  operation  unless  approved  of 
by  the  people.  I  am  prepared  to  leave 
the  question  open  to  the  committee  in  the 
manner  suggested  by  the  hon.  member, 
Mr.  Gordon,  that  is,  as  there  is  a  general 
idea  that  some  scheme  of  the  kind  is 
necessary,  we  recommend  the  matter  to 
the  careful  consideration  of  the  committee. 
Mr.  PLAYFORD  :  Do  I  understand 
that  the  hon.  member  withdraws  it  ? 
Mr.  Thynne  :  No  1 

Mr.  PLAYFORD :  Then  we  ought  to 
consider  what  we  are  about.  This  pro- 
poses that  the  people  alone  should  have  a 
voice  in  the  alteration  of  the  constitu- 
tion. We  must  remember  that  we  are 
divided  into  states,  and  surely  the  states 
should  have  a  voice  in  the  matter.  In  the 
2  I 


American  Constitution,  when  the  Congress 
and  Senate  pass  an  alteration  of  the  Con- 
stitution, it  has  to  be  referred  to  the  people 
and  the  states,  and  a  majority  of  both  must 
be  obtained.  If  that  will  be  done  in  this 
case,  well  and  good ;  but  we  must  remem- 
ber that  the  draftsman  will  be  bound  to 
make  provision  in  the  bill  for  an  alteration 
of  the  constitution,  and  we  can  then  discuss 
the  question. 

Dr.  CocKBURN :  They  omitted  to  make 
such  a  provision  in  the  Canadian  act ! 

Mr.  PLAYFORD  :  They  made  a  mis- 
take there  ;  but  we  are  not  likely  to  do  so. 
I  think  it  would  be  better  to  withdraw  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  DEAKIN  :  Having  expressed  my- 
self at  considerable  length  on  this  ques- 
tion at  the  conference  last  year,  I  do  not 
think  it  is  necessary  or  desirable  at  this 
stage  to  repeat  the  arguments,  which  ap- 
pear to  me  unanswerable,  in  favour  of  thi» 
coui*sc.  What  the  hon.  member  proposes 
is  not  that  the  power  of  altenng  the  con- 
stitution should  be  vested  in  the  electors, 
to  be  exercised  by  them  at  any  time,  but 
simply  that  there  should  be  no  power 
of  altering  the  constitution  without  the 
express  and  explicit  consent  of  the  people- 
of  the  various  states.  That  is  what  the 
hon.  member  says,  and  I  think  we  will  all 
say  the  same  ;  we  might  even  go  further, 
and  require  that  the  federal  constitution 
shall  not  only  be  submitted  to  the  legis- 
latures, but,  if  possible,  shall  be  submitted 
directly  to  the  people  of  the  several  states. 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH  :  I  am  very- 
much  of  the  same  opinion  as  the  hoUr 
member,  Mr.  Deakin,  in  what  he  ha» 
just  said,  but  it  does  not  follow  that  w& 
ought,  without  further  discussion,  to  lay 
down  this  proposition  as  a  rule  which  the 
committee  must  follow,  and  prepare  a  bill 
on  these  lines.  I  think,  with  the  hon.  mem- 
ber, Mr.  Playford,  that  this  matter  has  not 
been  sufficiently  discussed  or  considered  by 
the   Convention  to  justify   us  in  giving 
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such  an  instniction  to  the  committee.  It 
18  very  likely  that  the  committee  will  follow 
this  line.  Everything  else  before  us  has 
been  thoroughly  discussed ;  we  know  ex- 
actly what  we  have  done.  We  have  laid 
down  certain  lines  to  be  followed  by  the 
committee;  but  this  important  question 
has  not  been  •  sufficiently  considered.  I 
suggest  to  the  hon.  member  that  he  should 
not  press  the  resolution. 

Sir  JOHN  DOWNER :  I  have  been 
taking  an  active  part  in  advocating  what 
are  called  state  rights,  and  we  came  to  the 
conclusion  to  send  that  question  generally 
to  a  committee  without  binding  their  hands 
too  much.  It  seems  to  be  rather  a  pity 
to  pass  this  resolution,  seeing  the  course 
which  we  have  already  adopted  I  quite 
agree  with  the  hon.  member,  thafc  in  all  pro- 
bability something  like  what  he  proposes 
will  have  to  be  dona  State  rights  will  cer- 
tainly have  to  be  conserved,  and,  above 
all,  that  right  which  goes  to  the  roo^  of 
all  things — that  is,  the  power  of  altering 
the  constitution.  But  supposing  that  some 
other  mode  occurs  to  the  committee,  and 
they  wish  to  recommend  the  Convention 
to  adopt  that  mode,  it  will  be  a  pity  if 
we  have  to  begin  our  labours  when  we  re- 
ttfsemble  by  rescinding  a  previous  resolu- 
tion. I  agree  with  Sir  Samuel  Griffith, 
that  as  we  have  left  the  matters  generally 
to  the  committee,  without  any  specific 
directions,  we  should  leave  this  as  one  of 
the  subjects  with  which  they  must  deal. 

Mr.  GILLIES  :  My  difficulty  is  in  in- 
terpreting this  resolution.  It  appears  that 
the  question  of  the  alteration  of  the  con- 
stitution is  to  be  left  to  a  body  of  men 
chosen  by  the  electors. 

Mr.  Deakin  :  No.  Those  words  are 
struck  out  1 

.  Mr.  Fitzgerald  :  There  is  no  mention 
of  the  word  Convention  1 

Mr.  GILLIES :  I  am  afraid  that  will 
not  get  over  the  difficulty.     Who  is  to 
submit  th6  question  for  the  approval  of  the 
[Sir  Samuel  Griffith. 


electors  of  the  several  states  f  It  should  be 
by  some  recognised  body — the  parliament ! 
Mr.  Thyz^e  :  The  parliament,  of  course  I 
Mr.  GILLIES :  Everything  is  of  course ; 
but  this  motion  does  not  say  so.  Hot 
are  the  proposals  to  be  submitted  I  Are 
they  to  be  submitted  in  detail  for  the 
electors  of  the  various  states  to  vote  on 
them  ?  Very  likely  there  will  be  a  whde 
series  of  proposals,  and  the  electors  would 
not  be  in  a  position  to  say  "  yes  "  or  "  no  ' 
to  each  proposal.  It  would  be  impoesiUe. 
We  have  heard  of  the  referendum;  bat 
that  would  be  a  question  distinctly  sub- 
mitted upon  which  the  people  could  say 
"  yes  "  or  "  no  "  ;  but  if  we  are  to  have  a 
whole  series  of  alterations  in  the  constitu- 
tion in  a  number  of  important  particulars, 
how  could  they  be  submitted  separately  to 
the  people  in  such  a  way  that  thej  oould 
say  "yes"  or  "no"  to  them  !  The  proposal 
is  full  of  trouble  and  difficulty.  I  can  un- 
derstand that  gentlemen  who  have  thought 
over  this  matter  believe  that  there  is  no 
trouble  in  the  way,  but  I  contend  that  it 
would  be  impossible  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
posal here  made.  I  can  understand  that 
we  should  provide  in  our  constitution  that 
important  alterations  in  it  should  only 
take  place  by  the  electors  determining  to 
appoint  certain  persons  who  are  to  con- 
mder  the  various  questions,  and  whose  de- 
cision might  afterwards  be  referred  to  some 
other  body.  It  will  be  impracticable  how- 
ever, to  carry  out  this  proposal  to  refer  the 
whole  general  question  to  the  electors.  I 
hope  that,  instead  of  passing  this  resolu- 
tion, we  shall  leave  the  question  open  to 
be  discussed  by  the  select  committee  we  are 
about  to  appoint,  without  tying  their  hands 
in  this  way.  The  committee  will  thai  be 
able  to  submit  proposals  which  will  meet 
generally  the  views  of  hon.  members. 

Mr.  THYNNE :  In  view  of  the  expres- 
sions of  opinion  from  several  prominent 
members  of  the  Convention,  and  feeling 
assured  that  this  question  will  receive  fall 
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attention,  I  am  quite  willing  to  withdraw 
the  resolution  after  the  satis^tory  discus- 
sion which  it  has  evoked. 

Kesolution,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 

Mr.  CLARK  rose  to  move  : 

The  judicial  power  of  the  federation  shall  he 
vested  in  one  supreme  conrt,  and  such  inferior 
courts  as  the  federal  parliament  shall  from  time 
to  time  establish ;  and  the  federal  supreme  conrt 
shall  have  jurisdiction  to  hear  and  determine 
appeals  from  all  final  judgments,  decrees,  and 
orders  of  the  highest  court  of  resort  in  each  of 
the  colonies ;  and  the  judgment  of  the  federal 
supreme  conrt  shall  in  all  cases  in  which  im- 
perial interests  or  the  construction  of  an  act  of 
the  Imperial  Parliament  affecting  the  rights  or 
property  of  persons  resident  in  all  parts  of  the 
empire  are  not  involved,  be  final  and  conclusive. . 

He  said  :  When  I  addressed  the  Commit- 
tee this  morning  on  the  subject  of  the 
judiciary,  I  said  that  if  it  were  understood 
that  the  whole  question  of  the  establish- 
ment of  a  federal  judiciary  was  to  be  con- 
sidered by  a  committee  who  should  have  a 
free  hand  to  bring  up  any  proposal  they 
thought  best,  I  would  not  press  my  resolu- 
tion, but  would  leave  the  matter  to  be 
dealt  with  by  the  committee.  But  T  wish 
it  to  be  distinctly  agreed  that  I  withdraw 
my  resolution  on  that  understanding,  be- 
cause the  resolution  as  it  stands  provides 
for  a  court  of  appesl  only,  and  I  want  much 
more  than  that  I  want  a  whole  system 
of  federal  judiciary,  and  if  it  is  understood 
that  the  committee  will  deal  with  that  ques- 
tion, and  make  such  recommendations  as 
they  think  fit  on  the  subject,  I  will  leave 
the  resolution  as  it  stands,  and  withdraw 
my  amendment. 

Mr.  Deakin  :  Before  the  hon.  member 
withdraws  his  resolution,  I  should  like  to 
suggest 

The  Chairman  :  Perhaps  the  hon.  gen- 
tlemen had  better  move  his  resolution.,  so 
that  I  can  state  the  question,  and  thus 
enable  the  hon.  member,  Mr.  Deakin,  to 
address  the  Committee  on  the  subject. 

Question  proposed. 


Mr.  DEAKIN  :  The  subject  appears  to 
me  to  be  one  of  so  much  importance  as  to 
merit,  not  reference  to  a  general  com- 
mittee, but  the  appointment  of  a  separate 
committee  for  its  special  consideration; 
and  I  would  suggest  that  when  the  hon. 
member,  Mr.  Suttor,  moves  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  two  committees  already 
indicated,  one  of  which  is  to  deal  with 
finance,  taxation,  and  trade,  and  the  other 
with  the  questions  of  constitutional  ma- 
chinery and  the  distribution  of  powers 
and  functions,  he  should  at  the  same  time 
move  the  appointment  of  a  third  com- 
mittee, which  might  consist  of  the  attor- 
ney-generals and  other  legal  members  of 
the  Convention,  which  should  specially 
consider  this  most  important  question.  It 
seems  to  me  to  be  of  such  magnitude 
as  to  deserve  a  special  legal  committee  for 
its  consideration,  instead  of  being  dealt 
with  merely  as  one  question  among  many 
referred  to  two  committees  which  have 
not  this  subject  specially  mentioned  in  the 
reference  proposed  to  be  made  to  them. 

Kesolution,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 

Kesolutions  reported  and  agreed  to 
as  follows : — 

That  in  order  to  establish  and  secnre  an  en- 
during foundation  for  the  structure  of  a  federal 
government,  the  principles  embodied  in  the  re- 
solntions  following  be  agreed  to  :— 
(1.)  That  the  powers  and  privileges  and  terri- 
torial rights  of  the  several  existing  colonies 
€ball  remain  intact,  except  in  respect  to 
such  surrenders  as  may  be  agreed  upon  as 
necessary  and  incidental  to  the  power  and 
authority  of  the  National  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 
(2.)  No  new  state  shall  be  formed  by  separation 
from  another  state,  nor  shall  any  state  be 
formed  by  the  junction  of  two  or  more  states 
or  parts  of  states,  without  the  consent  of 
the  legislatures  of  the  states  concerned,  as 
well  as  of  the  federal  parliament. 

(3.)  That  the  trade  and  intercourse  between 
the  federated  colonies,  whether  by  means 
of  land  carriage  or  coastal  navigation,  shall 
be  absolutely  free. 
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(4. )  That  the  power  and  authority  to  impose 
customs  duties  and  duties  of  excise  upon 
goods  the  subject  of  customs  duties  and  to 
offer  bounties  shall  be  exclusively  lodged 
in  the  federal  government  and  parliament, 
subject  to  such  disposal  of  the  revenues 
thence  derived  as  shall  be  agreed  upon. 
(5.)  That  the  military  and  naval  defence  of 
Australia   shall    be    intrusted    to    federal 
forces,  under  one  command. 
(6.)    That  provision  should  be  made  in  the 
Federal    Constitution    which    will   enable 
each  state  to  make  such  amendments  in  its 
constitution  as  may  be  necessary  for  the 
purposes  of  the  federation. 
Subject  to  these  and  other  necessary  con- 
ditions,    this    Convention    approves    of     the 
framing  of  a  federal  constitution  which  shall 
establish, — 
(1.)  A  parliament,  to  consist  of  a  senate  and  a 
house  of  representatives,  the  former  consist- 
ing of  an  equal  number  of  members  from 
each  colony,   to  be  elected  by  a  system 
which  shall  provide  for  the  periodical  re- 
tirement of  one-third  of  the  members,  so 
securing  to  the  body  itself  a  perpetual  ex- 
istence combined  with  definite  responsibility 
to  the  electors,  the  latter  to  be  elected  by 
districts  formed  on  a  population  basis,  and 
to  possess  the  sole  power  of  originating  all 
bills  appropriating    revenue    or    imposing 
taxation. 
(2. )  A  judiciary,  consisting  of  a  federal  supreme 
court,  which  shall  constitute  a  high  court 
of  appeal  for  Australia. 
(3.)  An  executive,  consisting  of  a  governor- 
general,  and  such  persons  as  may  from  time 
to  time  be  appointed  as  his  advisers. 

APPOINTMENT  OF  COMMITTEES. 
Mr.  SUTTOR  rose  to  move  : 
(1.)  That  a  committee  be  appointed  to  deal 

with  the  finance,  taxation,  and  trade  regulations, 

with  power  to  report  its  conclusions  as  soon  as 

practicable  to  this  Convention. 

(2.)  That  each  colony  choose  its  own  member 

for  such  committee— one  member    from    each 

colony. 

He  said  :  Understanding  that  it  is  the 
wish  of  tho  Convention  that  the  various 
matters  embodied  in  the  resolutions  which 
have  been  passed  should  be  dealt  with  by 
committees,  I  have  placed  this  and  the 


following  resolution  on  the  paper  in  order 
that  the  difiTerent  matters  may  be  so  dealt 
with.  I  think  both  resolutions  might  U 
taken  as  matters  of  form,  seeing  that  th'^ 
Convention  is  unanimous  in  the  object  de- 
sired. I  understand  that  the  hon.  member. 
Mr.  Barton,  intends  to  move  an  amend- 
ment with  the  view  of  giving  more  com- 
plete powers  to  the  committees. 

Mr.  ABBOTT :  I  second  the  resolution, 
but  I  would  like  to  point  out  that  I  think 
the  names  of  the  committee  should  be  men- 
tioned, so  that  there  might  be  a  record  in 
the  Convention  as  to  who  the  committee 
were. 

Question  proposed. 

IVFr.  BARTON :  It  struck  me  in  reading 
the  resolution  which  has  been  moved  by 
the  hon.  member,  Mr.  Suttor,  that  perhaps 
it  was  not  sufficiently  specific  for  the  pur- 
pose, and  I  thought  it  just  as  well  to  sketch 
out  some  resolutions  which  might  mcr^ 
expressly  define  what  the  object  and  work 
of  these  committees  is  to  be,  and  which 
might  be  adopted  as  an  amendment  upon 
the  resolutions,  though  some  hon.  members 
will,  perhaps,  be  able  to  suggest  something 
more  definite.  It  seems  to  me  that  two 
committees,  as  suggested  by  the  hon.  mem- 
ber, will  be  necessary,  though  I  have  heard 
some  hon.  members  say  that  four  commit- 
tees will  be  required,  but  I  think  that  it 
will  not  be  a  wise  thing  to  multiply  the 
number  of  committees.  It  would  be  a  gooil 
thing  that  a  committee  should  be  ap- 
pointed which  will  have  the  special  work 
of  drafting  a  bill,  and  it  would  also  be  a 
good  thing,  though  perhaps  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  specifically  provide  for  it,  if  eaob 
delegation  in  sending  its  quota  of  mem- 
bers to  that  committee  sent  some  member 
to  be  eligible  as  a  member  of  a  sub-eom- 
mittec,  or  in  the  main  committee,  to  be 
able  to  take  part  in  the  di-afting  of  tl:o 
bill.  But  I  think  wo  have  enough  ground- 
work laid  down  in  the  resolutions  wliich 
have  been  passed  for  any  committee  which 
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takes  into  consideration  the  whole  drift  of 
the  debate,  and  the  general  opinions  ex- 
pressed, to  be  in  a  position  to  draft  a  bill 
with  which  we  could  deal  without  any 
intermediate  resolutions ;  that  is,  we  might 
take  the  suggestions  which  they  will  make 
in  the  form  most  familiar  to  lawyers,  that 
of  a  bill,  in  which,  if  the  committee  are  good 
draftsmen,  they  will  be  quite  as  intelligible 
as  any  resolutions  would  be.  Then  it  ap- 
peared right  that  some  committee  should 
be  appointed  upon  matters  involved  in  the 
resolutions  affecting  trade  and  intercourse, 
customs  and  excise  duties,  and  I  thought 
with  the  hon.  member,  Mr.  Suttor,  that  a 
committee  consisting  of  one  member  from 
each  delegation,  would  be  suflBcient  to  deal 
with  these  matters  for  the  purpose  of  col- 
lecting all  necessary  information,  and  of 
coming  to  a  conclusion  as  to  what  provi- 
sions would  be  necessary,  in  the  bill  to 
cover  the  ground  of  the  resolutions,  and 
all  subsidiary  matters.  They  might  place 
their  conclusions  in  the  hands  of  the  larger 
committee,  from  which  a  drafting  com- 
mittee might  be  selected.  For  these  rea- 
sons, I  drew  up  the  foUowiug  resolu- 
tions : — 

(1.)  That  the  resolutions  reported  to  this  Con- 
vention by  Committee  of  the  Whole  be  referred 
to  two  committees,  the  one  for  consideration  of 
constitutional  machinery  and  the  distribution  of 
functions  and  powers,  the  other  for  considera- 
tion of  provisions  relating  to  finance,  taxation, 
And  trade  regulation  ;  the  first-named  comm  ittee 
to  consist  of  two  members  from  each  of  the  several 
delegations,  the  last-named  committee  to  consist 
of  one  member  from  each.  The  membei's  to  be 
'chosen  by  the  several  delegations. 

(2.)  That  the  last-named  committee  be  in- 
structed to  specially  consider  resolutions  Nos. 
3  and  4,  on  trade  and  intercourse  and  on  cus- 
toms taxation,  with  a  view  to  their  being  carried 
into  effect  nx>on  lines  just  to  the  several  colonies, 
and  that  it  be  a  further  instruction  to  the  said 
committee  to  lay  its  conclusions  before  the  com- 
mittee on  constitutional  machinery,  functions, 
and  powers. 

(3.)  That  upon  the  result  of  the  deliberation 
of  the  said  committees  the  committee  on  con- 
stitutional machinery,   functions,  and  powers, 


do  prepare  and  submit  to  this  Convention  a  bill 
for  the  establishment  of  a -federal  constitution, 
such  bill  to  be  prepared  as  speedily  as  is  con- 
sistent with  careful  consideration. 

In  submitting  these  resolutions,  I  wish  to 
point  out  that  it  has  been  suggested  that 
a  committee  upon  the  question  of  judiciary 
should  be  appointed.  That  committee  has 
suggested  itself  to  several  very  experi- 
enced and  able  members  of  the  Conven- 
tion ;  but  the  committee  upon  the  constitu- 
tional machinery,  functions,  and  powers 
will  no  doubt,  since  they  will  have  the 
preparation  of  the  bill  in  hand,  include 
sufficient  members  of  the  legal  profession 
to  be  able  to  throw  all  the  conclusions  on 
constitutional  machinery,  including  the 
judiciary,  into  proper  foim.  It  seems  to 
me  that  it  would  be  encumbering  the  matter 
to  appoint  more  than  two  committees. 

Sir  John  Bray  :  Three  ! 

Mr,  Playfobd  :  The  hon.  member  had 
better  have' a  committee  upon  the  judi- 
ciary, and  let  them  draft  the  bill ! 

Mr.  BARTON :  I  should  like  to  hear 
what  is  to  be  said  about  that ;  but  if  a 
committee  is  appointed  upon  the  judiciary, 
I  do  not  see  why  it  should  not  be  appointed 
as  a  sub-committee  of  the  large  committee 
on  constitutional  machinery;  and  if  it 
were  an  understood  thing  that  that  large 
committee  should  appoint  a  committee 
on  the  judiciary,  we  might  have  a  com- 
mittee consisting  of  treasurers  and  ex- 
treasurers  to  deal  with  the  questions  of 
finance  and  taxation,  who  would  get  all 
necessary  information,  and  frame  what 
might  seem  to  them  the  necessary  resolu- 
tions, and  these  they  could  place  before  the 
large  committee.  Upon  the  reports  of 
these  committees  a  bill  might  be  prepared, 
which,  I  think,  might  be  dealt  with  with- 
out the  preliminary  discussion  of  any  re- 
solutions, and  we  should  then  have  the 
lions  of  federation  in  so  narrow  a  path 
that  we  should  be  able  to  concentrate  our 
energies  upon  their  destruction. 
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Mr.  PLAYFORD :  I  raise  no  objections 
to  these  resolutions ;  but  I  would  suggest 
that  another  committee  be  appointed  to 
deal  with  the  subject  of  the  judiciary. 

Sir  JOHN  DOWNER:  I  also  think 
that  the  constitutional  committee  will  have 
plenty  to  do,  and  that  it  would  be  a  great 
assistance  to  them  if  they  had  another  com- 
mittee to  help  them  on  this  question  of 
the  judiciary. 

The  President  :  I  understand  that  the 
hon.  member,  Mr.  Suttor,  is  willing  to  ac- 
cept the  amendment  of  the  hon.  member, 
Mr.  Barton,  in  lieu  of  his  own  resolutions  ? 

Mr.  Suttor  :  Certainly. 

The  President  :  I  shall  then  submit  the 
amendment  as  the  resolution. 

Question  proposed. 

ColonelSMITH :  Whilst  concurring  with 
the  proposals  generally,  I  should  have  been 
glad  if  there  had  been  more  committees. 
Both  the  proposers  of  the  resolutions,  the 
hon.  members,  Mr.  Barton  and  Mr.  Suttor, 
agree  to  the  appointment  of  two  commit- 
tees, which  simply  absorb  twenty-one  mem- 
bers of  the  Convention  out  of  forty-five.  I 
think  we  should  give  the  remaining  twenty- 
four  something  to  do.  The  object,  as  I 
understand  it,  is  to  appoint  upon  commit- 
tees those  who  are  best  likely  to  under- 
stand the  subjects  with  which. they  have 
to  deal.  I  find  that  twenty-four  members 
of  the  Convention,  I  do  not  know  for 
what  length  of  time,  will  absolutely  have 
nothing  to  do,  whUst  the  other  twenty- 
one  will  be  sitting  on  committees,  and 
deciding  the  questions  which  are  brought 
before  them.  I  have  thought  it  would 
have  been  wiser  if  we  had  divided  the 
whole  body  into  committees  to  consider 
the  various  branches  of  the  subject  which 
have  to  be  dealt  with,  and  if  their  vari- 
ous reports  could  be  submitted  to  the 
Convention.  How  long  are  these  twenty- 
one  members  appointed  upon  committees, 
fourteen  upon  one,  and  seven  upon  the 
other,  to   be  occupied  in  their  delibera- 


tion ?  I  venture  to  say  that  the  ocnuiden- 
tion  of  one  of  these  questions  will  oocapT 
a  very  considerable  time.  Are  hon.  mem- 
bers who  are  not  included  upon  those  com- 
mittees to  wait  whilst  the  reports  are 
being  drawn  up,  and  whilst  questianS)  the 
consideration  of  which  may  occnpy  several 
days,  are  being  determined  %  I  think  it 
would  have  been  wiser  to  have  divided  the 
Convention  into  more  oommitteos.  I  in- 
tended to  have  brought  forward  a  proposal 
with  regard  to  finance ;  bat  as  I  find  the 
unanimity  of  the  Convention  is  so  thcwongfa 
on  the  subject,  I  do  not  think  it  is  neces- 
sary. It  was  my  intention  to  propose 
the  appointment  of  a  committee  to  deal 
with  that  subject.  We  have  the  ques- 
tion of  finance,  taxation,  and  tanade  regu- 
lations to  be  dealt  with  by  one  committee. 
I  do  not  know  who  the  gentlemen  are  who 
are  prepared  to  deal  with  those  three  sub- 
jects;  but  I  think  it  would  have  been 
wiser  if  we  could  have  separated  them,  if 
we  could  have  classed  finance  and  taxation 
together,  and  divided  the  remaining  sub- 
jects amongst  other  committees.  For  in- 
stance, I  submit,  with  all  due  deference, 
that  the  question  of  drawing  up  a  consti- 
tution ought  to  be  settled  in  Committee  ; 
that  the  question  of  the  Privy  Cooncfi, 
which  the  hon.  member,  Sir  John  Downer^ 
ventured  to  solve,  ought  to  be  a  separate 
subject  dealt  with,  wholly  and  scdely,  by 
members  distinguished  in  the  particular 
profession  which  has  to  deal  with  it. 

Sir  Samuel  Griffith  :  No ! 

Colonel  SMITH :  I  thought  the  hon. 
gentleman  would  have  been  one  of  the 
first,  knowing  so  much  about  the  subject, 
and  being  connected  with  a  distinguished 
profession,  to  agree  to  a  proposal  of  that 
description. 

Sir  Samuel  Griffith  :  I  Uiink  we  want 
the  assistance  of  laymen  ! 

Colonel  SMITH :  1  am  sure,  so  far  as 
this  Convention  is  concerned,  that  we  shall 
be  satisfied  if  the  whole  body  is  divided 
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Into  committees,  of  T^hich  the  President 
and  Yioe-President   should    be   ex-officio 
members,  so  that  we  might  have  the  bene- 
£t  of  their  advice  upon  the  whole  of  them. 
I  certainly  hope  that  over  one-half  of  the 
members  of  the  Convention  will  not  be 
left  to  look  on  or  idle  about  when  thej 
might,  in  some  way,  assist  to  bring  up 
reports  on  various  subjeota     I  have  no 
desire  to  press  the  matter  unduly,  but  it 
appears  to  me  that  two  committees  of 
twenty-one  members  out  of  forty-£ve  are 
altogether  insufficient.     I  have  no  desire 
to  move  an  amendment ;  I  only  throw  out 
the  suggestion  because  I  think  that  the 
duties  ought   to  be  divided  amongst  more 
committees.     In  my  opinion  it  would  be 
a  wise  thing  if  every  member  of  the  Con- 
vention was  appointed  upon  a  committee 
of  some  sort  or  other.     We  desire  to  get 
through  the  work,  and  to  have  done  with  it ; 
but  if  you  give  one  or  two  committees  too 
much  to  do  they  will  have  various  difficul- 
ties to  contend  with.     If  the  Convention  is 
not  divided  into  committees  we  shall  have 
those  members  not  included  in  the  commit- 
tees engaged  in  criticising  the  work  done, 
and  that  will  lead  to  long  debates.  If,  how- 
ever, the  various  subjects  are  decided  and 
dealt  with  hy   different  committees,  our 
proceedings  vdll  be  considerably  shortened. 
Mr.  DEAJLIN  :  I  understand  the  hon. 
member  from  Tasmania,  Mr.  Clark,  intends 
to  move  an  amendment 
Mr.  Glabk  :  Yes ! 

Mr.  DEAKIN :  If  the  hon.  member  is 
prepared  with  an  amendment  with  refer- 
ence to  the  judiciary  committee,  I  will  leave 
him  to  propose  it,  and  to  urge  anything 
that  may  be  necessary  on  its  behalf.  I 
would  point  out,  however,  that  we  have  in 
this  Convention  a  considerable  number  of 
gentlemen  versed  in  the  law,  and  it  is  quite 
possible  that  their  services  on  the  judiciary 
committee  would  be  of  material  service 
not  only  in  settling  the  questions  connected 
irith  the  judiciary,  but  also  in  aiding  the 


general  committee  on  the  constitutional 
machinery  in  drafting  the  bUl  which, 
under  the  resolution,  they  are  asked  to 
bring  up.  I  trust,  therefore,  that  the  hon. 
member,  Mr.  Barton,  will  see  his  way  to 
accept  the  amendment  which  the  hon. 
member,  Mr.  Clark,  is  about  to  propose, 
giving  us  a  third  committee  dealing  with 
that  most  important  branch  of  the  future 
federal  government  which  will  come  under 
the  control  of  its  judiciary. 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH:  Before  the 
proposal  is  formally  made  with  regard  to 
the  judiciary  committee,  I  wish  to  offer  my 
opinion  on  the  subject.  I  do  not  concur 
in  what  has  been  said  by  the  hon.  mem- 
ber. Colonel  Smith,  to  the  effect  that  the 
matter  ought  to  be  left  entirely  to  lawyers. 
In  my  opinion  the  right  of  appeal  to  her 
Majesty-in-Counci],  is  a  great  constitu- 
tional matter  upon  which  lawyers  are  not 
better  fitted  to  express  an  opinion  than 
other  persona  In  my  humble  judgment 
they  are  less  fitted  in  some  particulars  to 
express  a  sound  opinion  on  the  subject.  I 
think  also  that  it  will  be  very  difficult  to  dis- 
entangle this  subject  from  the  other  consti- 
tutional subjects  to  be  considered  by  the 
general  committee.  I  think,  therefore,  it 
would  be  found  to  be  a  more  practical  and 
speedy  manner  of  getting  through  business 
iJE  we  intrusted  that  subject^  as  has  been 
suggested  by  the  hon.  member,  Mr.  Barton, 
to  a  sub-committee  of  the  general  commit- 
tee, with  the  understanding  that  they  can 
call  to  their  aid  any  of  the  other  legal 
members  of  the  Convention  whom  they 
may  think  able  to  give  them  assistance. 
I  apprehend  that  these  committees,  al- 
though appointed  in  this  formal  manner, 
will  not  be  hard  and  fast  committees.  They 
will  consult  with  one  another  and  with 
their  colleagues ;  and,  practically,  all  the 
members  of  the  Convention  will  know  what 
is  going  on,  and  will  be  able  to  give  their 
assistance  in  bringing  matters  to  a  conclu- 
sion.    My  opinion  is  that  the  employment 
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of  a  third  committee,  so  far  from  tending 
to  expedite  proceedings,  will  tend  to  retard 
them« 

Mr.  PLAYFORD :  My  opinion  ia  the 
opi)oaite  to  that  expressed  by  the  last 
speaker.  I  think  that  the  oppointment 
of  committees  will  tend  to  quicken  our 
movements  a  little.  I  have  thought  the 
matter  out,  and  I  quite  agree  with  the 
pro}X)sal  of  the  hon.  member,  Mr.  Barton, 
that  if  we  meet  together,  and,  instead  of 
bringing  up  ordinary  formal  resolutions  as 
the  result  of  our  labours,  bring  them  up 
in  the  form  of  a  bill  and  go  through  them 
clause  by  clause,  we  shall  ex[>edite  busi- 
ness. If  we  bring  up  from  the  committees 
ordinary  resolutions  which  will  be  instruc- 
tions to  draftsmen,  we  shall  have  a  full 
debate  on  all  the  resolutions  so  brought 
up,  in  the  same  way  as  we  have  had  upon 
the  resolutions  which  have  already  been 
submitted  to  the  Convention,  and  we  know 
what  the  result  has  been  already.  We 
shall  have  the  debate  over  again,  and  it 
will  be  repeated  when  the  bill  is  brought 
up.  I  think  the  suggestion  of  the  hon. 
member,  Mr.  Barton,  an  exceedingly  wise 
one.  T  consider  that  if  we  appoint  on  this 
committee  to  consider  the  j  udiciary  question 
a  number  of  able  men  learned  in  the  law, 
although  it  may  be  a  question  upon  which 
every  hon.  gentleman  might  be  able  to 
form  an  opinion  equally  as  well  as  mem- 
bers of  the  legal  profession,  we  might  get 
able  lawyers  to  help  us  in  the  drafting 
of  a  bill.  I  think  that  with  two  com- 
mittees we  shall  have  rather  too  few  to 
choose  from.  The  committee  dealing  with 
the  machinery  of  government  will  have 
a  great  deal  of  work  to  do,  and  we  shall 
not  be  able  to  spare  out  of  that  com- 
mittee hon.  members  for  the  purpose  of 
drafting  the  bill.  The  committee  that  will 
have  to  look  after  matters  connected  with 
trade  and  commerce  will  find  their  hands 
exceedingly  full  before  they  have  done  with 
that  question,  and  they  will  not  be  able  to 
[Sir  Samuel  Griffith. 


spare  any  of  their  numl^r.  But  1  t 
that  the  gentlemen  appointed  to  cor> 
this  small  question  will  not  take  lor 
coming  to  a  conclusion  as  to  what 
will  recommend  ;  and  out  of  that  con 
tee  wo  miglit  be  able  to  choose  a.  fei 
cellent  draftsmen,  who  will  help  the  < 
committees,  as  fast  as  they  arrive  at 
elusions,  as  to  what  should  be  include 
the  bill ;  and  in  a  short  time  we  slia 
prepared,  I  hope,  to  pass  a  bill  eiiibo<] 
what  we  unitedly  believe  to  be  best  ii 
interests  of  the  community  at  larorc. 

Mr.  CUTHBERT:  I  should  be 
glad  if  the  hon.  member,  Mr.  Barton,  c 
see  his  way  to  extend  the  constitutio; 
the  committees.  I  understand  that  he 
poses  to  limit  the  number  of  committer 
two— one  dealing  with  constitutional 
chinery  and  the  distribution  of  powers 
functions  in  connection  therewith,  and 
other  dealing  with  finance  and  trade, 
think  that  a  committee  dealing  with  tr 
and  finance  will  have  quite  enough  to 
and  that  the  seven  gentlemen  upon  wL 
it  is  intended  that  duty  shall  devoj 
will  find  their  time  completely  occupit 
So,  also,  as  regards  the  committee  on  t 
constitution  question.  Why  should  not  t 
question  of 'the  appointment  of  a  judieiar 
which  is  equally  as  important  as  the  oth 
two,  be  referred  to  a  separate  committc 
Then,  while  the  twenty -one  gentlemen  a 
engaged  on  the  two  committees,  surely  o 
of  the  remaining  members  of  the  Convt 
tion,  seven  can  be  selected  to  deal  with  tli 
other  subject.  I  do  not  agree  with  the  he 
the  Premier  of  Queensland,  that  it  is 
question  which  would  be  better  dealt  wi 
by  non-legal  gentlemen  than  by  legal  ^^ 
tlemen. 

Sir  Samuel  Griffith:  Ididnot  saytba 
I  am  in  favour  of  a  mixed  committee ! 

Mr.  CUTHBERT :  A  fusion,  pcrliar 
of  the  two  elements  would  be  most  advai 
tageous. 

Sir  Samuel  Griffith  :  Just  what  Isaiii 
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Mr.  CUTHBERT :  If  a  third  committee 
be  appointed,  consisting,  say,  of  seven  mem- 
bers, to  deal  with  the  composition  and  ap- 
pointment of  a  judiciary,  I  think  to  that 
committee  might  also  be  intrusted  the 
duty  of  di'afting  the  bill  I  believe  that 
the  gentlemen  who  will  be  selected  for  that 
committee  will,  in  all  probability,  be  most 
fitted  for  that  work,  and  with  three  com- 
mittees the  whole  of  the  work  would  be 
well  apportioned,  and  we  should  be  able  to 
bring  our  deliberations  to  a  conclusion  far 
sooner  than  if  the  work  were  distributed 
between  two  committees.  For  these  rea- 
sons I  support  the  opinion  of  the  hon.  mem- 
ber, Colonel  Smith,  namely,  that  instead 
of  there  being  two  committees,  the  work 
ought  to  be  divided  between  three. 

Mr.  WRIXON  :  I  think  there  ought 
to  be  a  committee  of  lawyers — call  it  judi- 
cial or  whatever  term  you  wish  to  apply  to 
it ;  but  I  quite  agree  that  lawyers  should 
not  determine  matters. 

Mr.  Clark  :  They  should  report  to  the 
other  committees  ! 

Mr.  WRIXON  :  There  are  many  ques- 
tions connected  with  this  subject  which 
only  lawyers  understand,  and  they  alone 
really  know  what  it  means.  Therefore,  I 
think  it  is  important  that  they  should  be 
specified  in  a  committee,  so  as  to  collect 
information  and  make  recommendations 
to  the  other  committees.  With  regard  to 
the  drafting  of  a  bill,  as  the  hon.  and 
Learned  member,  Sir  Samuel  Griffith,  said, 
any  of  us  could  be  called  in  to  give  an 
opinion ;  but  I  think  that  the  work  will 
be  better  performed  if  you  organise  a 
small  committee  of  lawyers,  on  whom  you 
cast  the  duty  of  reporting,  to  whichever 
committee  will  have  the  final  settling  of 
the  bill,  on  the  diflBcult  legal  matters 
which  are  involved. 

Mr.  DIBBS :  I  should  like  to  point  out 
to  the  Convention  that  for  the  last  three 
cr  four  days  we  have  been  discussing,  in 
a  very  loose  way,  certain  principles,  and  up 


to  this  time  there  has  been  no  agreement 
on  any  one  principle  presented  to  us.  We 
were  told  that  we  werejust  discussing  this 
matter  in  a  very  informal  manner,  and 
that  committees  would  be  appointed  who, 
having  in  view  the  various  opinions  of 
hon.  members  who  have  spoken,  would 
sit  and  bring  up  reports  embodying  cer- 
tain principles  to  be  thoroughly  discussed 
here.  I  know  that  other  hon.  members 
besides  myself  have  refrained  from  taking 
part  in  the  discussion  because  we  looked 
forward  to  the  time  when  certain  resolutions 
would  be  the  outcome  of  the  labours  of  the 
Committee — certain  cardinal  points  and 
principles  laid  down,  on  which  there  would 
be  a  common  agreement  I  think  it  is  quite 
time  to  talk  about  having  a  bill  framed 
when  the  Convention,  in  Committee  of 
the  Whole,  shall  agree  on  certain  prin- 
ciples which  shall  be  brought  out  from  the 
labours  of  the  committee  who  will  report. 
In  his  proposal  the  hon.  and  learned  mem- 
ber, Mr.  Barton,  is  departing  from  the 
tacit  agreement  arrived  at,  which  was  that 
we  were  to  say  as  little  as  possible  when 
these  matters  were  put  in  an  informal 
manner  before  us,  and  were  to  wait  to  have 
them  thrashed  out  when  reports  of  commit- 
tees were  submitted  to  us,  and  we  could 
agree  on  principles  which  would  be  a  guide 
for  the  committee  who  ultimately  would 
frame  the  bill.  It  is  apparent  to  those 
who  are  looking  on  that  there  is  a  desire 
to  hasten  the  proceedings  of  this  Conven- 
tion. We  have  sat  here  patiently  for  three 
weeks  ;  but  if  we  want  to  make  good  and 
permanent  work,  and  to  accomplish  the  ob- 
ject for  which  we  met,  we  must  be  prepared 
to  go  slowly  and  surely,  and  make  a  very 
sound  structure  as  the  result  of  our  labours; 
but  the  proposition  of  the  hon.  and  learned 
member,  Mr.  Bai-ton,  is  taking  away  from 
us  the  agreement  entered  into,  which  was 
that  certain  lines  should  be  drawn  up  in 
committee,  and  that  afterwards  we  should 
discuss  the  bill  itself.     If  we  had  started 
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in  the  first  instance  with  the  bill,  however 
loosely  drawn  or  informal — a  mere  skeleton 
of  a  bill  on  which  we  might  ha^e  built  np 
something — ^we  should  have  been  further 
on  than  we  are  now.  In  the  intense  anxiety 
to  dose  the  labours  of  the  Convention 
there  is  a  risk  of  our  not  making  a  per- 
manent structure ;  and  I  say  again,  that 
if  these  committees  reported  on  certain 
leading  principles,  and  put  before  us  cer- 
tain conclusions  upon  which  we  could  agree, 
having  agreed  upon  those  points  we  should 
have  material  largely  ready  for  the  framing 
of  a  biU.  The  picture  would  to  a  large  ex- 
tent be  painted,  and  it  would  only  require 
the  framing  of  the  bill  in  the  necessary 
legal  language,  to  make  a  tolerably  perfect 
measure  upon  which  we  could  agree.  With 
regard  .to  the  remarks  of  the  hon.  and 
learned  member,  Sir  Samuel  Griffith,  I 
think  it  well  to  have  lawyers  to  deal  with 
the  judiciary  question,  but  well  also  to 
have  a  fair  mixture  of  the  victims  of 
lawyers  to  watch  and  see  that  the  result  of 
their  labours  wQl  not  be  to  inflict  burdens 
on  the  people.  Lawyers  are  all  veiy  well 
in  their  places,  but  I  never  knew  a  lawyer 
to  advocate  any  legislation  to  reduce  the 
cost  of  litigation  to  the  people  of  the  land. 
Let  the  lawyeni  by  all  means  give  the 
benefit  of  their  legal  knowledge ;  but  let 
the  laymen  who  know  something  about 
law,  and  who  support  the  legal  establish- 
ments in  the  various  colonies,  have  a  little 
voice  in  the  common-senae  part  of  the 
business. 

Mr.  MUNRO :  I  think  my  hon.  friend, 
Mr.  Dibbs,  has  forgotten  that  life  is  short 
"We  only  Hve  a  certain  number  of  years, 
and  during  those  years  we  ought  to  do  all 
the  work  we  can.  The  hon.  member  makes 
two  complaints,  one  of  which  certainly 
does  not  coincide  with  the  other.  He  says 
that  if  a  bill  had  been  introduced  in  the 
first  instance,  no  matter  how  loose  it  was, 
we  could  have  worked  on  that  ;  but  now, 
after  we  have  dealt  with  a  series  of  re- 
[Mr,  Dibbs. 


solutions  in  detail,  and  are  aboat  to  re- 
fer them  to  committees,  be  wants  tks 
committees  to  bring  up  Bepanterepom 
before  we  deal  with  a  bill  Surelj  tk 
would  extend  the  discnssioDS  too  iu\  I 
think  the  suggestion  that  has  been  made 
is  a  very  good  one.  Possibly  we  oo^t  to 
have  three,  or  perhaps  four,  committeeB- 
I  do  not  care  how  many ;  but  if  the  cod- 
mittees  deal  with  the  principles  which  are 
submitted  to  them,  surely  it  will  aife 
time  if  they  embody  their  condoaonsini 
bill  with  which  the  Convention  could  deil 
directly,  instead  of  through  i^e  medisn 
of  a  series  of  indefinite  resolutions  whick 
would  have  to  be  dealt  with  a^  in  ik 
form  of  a  bilL  I  entirely  agree  vitk 
the  proposal  that  the  work  of  the  varioos 
committees  should  be  submitted  to  tbe 
Convention  in  the  form  of  a  bill  At  \k 
same  time,  I  think  we  ought  to  have  more 
than  two  committees ;  two  committees  are 
too  few  to  deal  effectually  with  the  work 
they  have  to  do. 

Mr.  CLARK :  If  I  am  in  order,  I  denre 
to  move : 

That  the  motion  be  amended  by  the  insertioD 
of  the  following  reeolution,  tostwdnwoitttiaB 
No.  3  :— "  That  in  addition  to  the  oominittees 
above-mentioned,  a  committee  he  sppoiniedto 
conaider  the  question  of  the  eetablishment  of  a 
federal  judiciary,it6power8andit>fnn^'"f* , 
to  report  to  the  Committeeon  Constitatkjoil  Ma- 
chinery in  the  same  manner  a«  the  Committeeoa  ^ 
Finance  ia  directed  to  report ;  Mch  committee  » 
QODBiBt  of  one  member 'from  each  delegation-      | 
Amendment  agreed  ta 
Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH:  Idesiiett 
say  a  few  words  with  respect  to  dixtem 
the  committee-  to  bring  up  the  resuU 
their  deliberations  in  the  form  of  a  hiJL 
should  like  that  matter  to  be  left  open* 
Those  who  are  familiar  vith  dntm  ^ 
course,  know  that  it  is  no  more  trottb  e  ^^ 
them  to  put  their  conclasiona  in  the  «"®^ 
a  bill  than  in  the  form  of  '^"*^®°^^ 
bablyit  is  less  trouble.   However,  spw^ 
from  another  point  of  view,  I  doub  t 
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xxiuch  ivbether  the  general  public,  who, 
ckf  ter  all,  are  the  persons  who  will  have  to 
isnderstand  the  recommendations  of  the 
csommittees,  will  be  able  to  follow  them  in 
t.lie  form  of  a  bill  so  well  as  they  would 
in.  the  form  of  resolutions.     Speaking  for 
m  jsolf,  I  should  say  that  it  would  be  much 
leas  trouble  to  me  to  put  the  conclusions  of 
-tbe  committee  in  the  form  of  resolutions 
tlian  in  the  form  of  a  bill,  because  I  am 
familiar  with  that  kind  of  work.     But  I 
am  quite  certain,  from   mj  experience, 
that  the  public  will  understand  resolutions 
more  easily  than  they  will  imderstand  a 
bill.     That  being  so,  I  think  it  might  be  a 
mistake  to  instruct  the  committee  to  put 
their  conclusions  in  the  form  of  a  bill.     It 
should  be  left  to  the  committee  to  consider 
which  course  will  be  the  most  Hkely  to  make 
their  work  "  understanded  of  the  people." 
Dr.   COCKBURN :  I  think  there  is 
very  sound  sense  in  what  the  hon.  mem- 
ber. Sir  Samuel  Griffith,  has  said.    We  all 
knowthat  very  simple  principles  which  can 
be  embodied  in  a  very  few  lines  may  take 
several  clauses  of  intricate  drafting  to  give 
effect  to  in  a  bill. 

Mr.  Clark  :  It  will  have  to  be  done 
sometime  1 

Dr.  OOCKBXJRN  :  All  the  members  of 
the  Convention  are  not  lawyers,  and  yet 
they  have  veiy  strong  views  on  general 
principles,  and  it  may  be  very  difficult,  as 
the  bill  is  being  passed  through  Committee 
clause  by  clause,  for  those  who  have  not 
had  the  advantage  of  a  legal  training  to 
submit  their  amendments  exactly  in  legal 
form,  as  a  skilful  draftsman  would  do.  It 
would  be  placing  the  laymen  of  the  Con- 
vention at  a  disadvantage.  I  think  it 
would  be  very  easy  for  the  committees  to 
bring  up  resolutions  in  the  sune  way  as 
was  done  in  Canada.  There,  I  believe,  the 
resolutions  were  not  brought  up  in  strictly 
legal  form,  but  actually  covered  the  whole 
ground,  and  although  not  drawn  in  strictly 
legal  phraseology,  yet  they  really  were 


drawn  just  as  a  bill  would  be  drawn  in 
something  like  popular  language. 

Mr.  MuNBO  :  They  were  sent  home  with- 
out being  put  in  the  form  of  a  bill  at  all. 
We  are  not  going  to  do  that  sort  of  thing  I 

Dr.  COCKBURN  :  When  we  have 
agreed  to  everything  that  is  necessary,  the 
putting  of  it  into  legal  phraseology  would 
be  the  work  of  only  a  few  minutes. 

Mr.  Babton  :  If  the  work  be  so  com- 
plicated, how  is  it  to  be  done  in  a  few 
minutes  ?    • 

Dr.  COCKBURN  :  This  is  a  matter  of 
even  greater  importance  than  anything  we 
have  to  consider  in  our  local  parliaments  ; 
and  hon.  members  desiring  to  give  expres- 
sion to  a  principle  may  not  be  able,  on  the 
spur  of  the  moment,  to  draft  a  clause  in 
legal  phraseology.  I  would  ask  the  hon. 
member,  Mr.  Barton,  to  point  out  how  we 
are  to  overcome  the  difficulty,  putting  him- 
self, not  in  the  position  of  a  skilful  drafts- 
man or  lawyer,  but  in  that  of  a  layman  ? 

Mr.  BARTON  :  I  do  not  think  any 
great  difficulty  exists ;  and  I  would  ask 
the  hon.  member,  Sir  Samuel  Griffith,  not 
to  insist  upon  an  intermediate  stage. 

Sir  Samuel  Griffith  :  I  merely  threw 
out  a  suggestion  for  the  consideration  of 
the  Committee ! 

Mr.  BARTON :  I  do  not  think  the 
effect  would  be  to  facilitate  our  proceed- 
ings. We  are  now  in  our  third  week,  and 
in  proportion  to  the  value  and  importance 
of  the  assistance  of  a  great  many  of  the 
members  of  the  Convention  to  us,  is  the 
strength  of  the  calls  daily  made  .upon 
them  by  their  own  colonie&  Among  the 
strongest  men  here,  if  I  may  make  any 
distinction  at  all,  are  those  who  hold  ex- 
ecutive offices,  and  whose  colonies  want 
them  back  as  soon  as  possible.  These  are 
calls  they  can  resist  for  a  time;  but  I  should 
be  very  sorry  indeed  if  a  time  should  come 
when  they  could  no  longer  resist  those 
calls,  and  when,  consequently,  the  Con- 
vention would  be  deprived  of  their  assist^ 
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ance.     The  interposition  of  an  intermedi- 
ate stage  might   lead  to  that   difficulty. 
We  are  not  exactly  in  the  position  of  re- 
presentatives   commencing    a  session  of 
parliament  which  might  last  four  or  five 
months.     We  have   to   do  the  best  we 
can  in  the  time  at  our  disposal,  and  we 
.have,  I  admit,  at  the  same  time,  to  take 
care   that  the  propositions  we  formulate 
lose  nothing  whatever    on   the  score  of 
haste.     I  would  ask  the  hon.  member,  Dr. 
Cockbum,  to  consider  that  this  is  a  con- 
vention of  legislators.     A.  large  majority 
of  those  present  are  men  of  long  parlia- 
mentary experience  ;   and  it  is   scarcely 
competent  for  any  one  of  us  to  contend 
that  we  have  not  had  sufficient  experience 
to  know  what  legal  phraseology  is  as  de- 
veloped in  bills.     It  would  be  an  extraor- 
dinary confession  for  the  majority  of  the 
members  of  this  Convention  to  make,  that 
they  find  any  difficulty  in  dealing  with  the 
clauses  of  a  bill.     I  think  we  all  suffi- 
ciently understand  the  phraseology  gene- 
rally used  in  acts  of  parliament  to  find  no 
difficulty  in  placing  a  reasonable  interpre- 
tation upon  any  clause  in  a  bill.     There 
need  be  no  difficulty  about  the  matter  of 
amendments.     Those  who  desire  to  make 
amendments  will  be  found  to  have  had, 
probably,  many  years*  experience  of  that 
kind  of  work  ;  and,  so  far  as  the  hon. 
member.  Dr.  Cockbum,  is  concerned,  he 
possesses  such  remarkable  facility  for  ex- 
pressing his  precise  ideas  in  the  requisite 
language  that  the  framing  of  any  num- 
ber of  amendments  will  not  present  the 
least  difficulty  to  him.     I  think  I  might 
say  that  of  nearly  every  member  present 
Many  of  us,  I  regret  to  say.  have  grown 
grey  in  the  service  of  these  colonies.  That 
is  more  or  less  the  case  with  all  of  us ; 
and  there  is  no  reason  why  we  should  con- 
fess to  the  world  that  which  would  not,  if 
made,  be  a  true  confession — that  we  did 
not  imderstand  the  ordinary  phraseology 
of  bills.     I  anticipate  no  difficulty  in  this 
[3fr.  Barton, 


matter.  The  bill  will  be  in  the  hands  ofkn. 
members  a  sufficient  lime  to  enable  them  t« 
understand  every  detail,  and  they  willbavc 
at  their  disposal  time  which,  owing  to  tlie 
great  pressure  of  work  in  their  ownlegula* 
tares,  they  cannot  ordinarily  have.  WLt: 
engaged  in  their  various  colonies,  tbejk^* 
multitudinous  duties  to  discharge,  and  it 
may  often  happen  that  a  bill  will  comeW 
fore  them  at  a  time  when  they  are  not  pre- 
pared with  amenendments.  The  time  hot 
at  their  disposal,  however,  free  from  tHe 
trammels   of   their  ordinary  duties  el* 
where,  will  enable  them  to  gi?e  attention 
to  the  clauses  of  the  proposed  bill,  and  vi 
place  them  in  a   position  to  more  edt 
amendments  they  may  desire  to  move.  As 
the  matter  is  one  of  some  urgency,  I  would 
ask  the  hon.  member,  Sir  Samuel  GiiffitK 
not  to  urge  the  interposition  of  anotier 
stage.    Our  tim e  is  growing  short ;  we  have 
to  do  the  most  important  of  our  work  in  a 
short  time  ;  but  when  the  bill  is  brought 
forward,  the  important  matters  whici  vc 
have  been  debating  will  be  putinafoncal 
way,  and  upon  the  amendments  moved  wiii 
depend  that  which  will  ultimately  go  to  the 
several  parliamenta    We  are  now  about  to 
reach  the  most  important  part  of  our  work, 
and  if  we  appoint  a  committee  merely  to 
draw  up  resolutions,  and  have  aiterwards 
to  put  those  resolutions  in  the  form  of  a 
bill,  we  shall  be  sacrificing  valuable  time. 
If  it  be  intended  to  appoint  committet. 
to  frame  resolutions  alone,  and  allow  our 
work  to  stand  at  the  passing  of  those  reso- 
lutions, we  shall  necessitate  a  second  con- 
vention.    I  think  that  if  our  labours  can 
possibly  be  concluded  without  the  in^r- 
vention  of  another  convention  moughW* 
to  interpose  this  second  stage,  as  a  matw 
of  certainty,  seeing  that  there  is  everypo^- 
bility  of  a  second  stage  being  a^^^^^*  . . 
Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH:  lanjafraid 
that  in  my  desire  to  save  time  I  did  not 
make  myself  clear.     I  did  not  Bvgs^^ »  | 
series  of  short  resolutions  which  would  re- 
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^Tii're  subsequent  amplification  into  a  bill. 
ArVhat  I  suggested  was  that  the  phraseology 
xrx  which  we  embodied  our  conclusions 
should  be  the  phraseology  of  ordinary  re- 
%9olutions,  instead  of  the  phraseology  of 
cl^iuses  of  bills.  I  did  not  mean  that  we 
should  omit  any  detail  that  would  be  ex- 
pressed in  a  bill ;  I  referred  only  to  the 
form  in  which  it  should  be  expressed. 

Mr.    WRIXON :   I    suggest  that  we 
should  allow  the  committee  to  bring  up  a 
hill,  if  it  see  its  way  to  do  so.     The  hon. 
member.  Sir  Samuel  Griffith,  appeared  to 
think  that  the  public  might  possibly  be  of 
opinion  that  they  had  not  sufficient  infor- 
mation if  it  were  brought  before  them  in 
theshapeof  a  bill ;  but  I  do  not  think  there 
is  much  weight  in  that  objection,  and  for 
this  reason  :  that  the  points  in  which  the 
public  are  interested — the  prominent  points 
in  dispute — ha veduringthe  last  three  weeks 
been  debated  several  times;  andother  points 
which  have  not  yet  been  debated  will  be 
fully  debated  when  the  bill  is  before  us,  and 
when  the  attention  of  the  public  will  be 
fully  called  to  them.     The  bill  will  be  the 
machinery  lying  by  to  carry  out  our  con- 
clusions when  we  finally  arrive  at  them, 
and,  as  I  presume  we  really  wish  to  arrive 
at  some  result,  I  think  the  committee  should 
have  a  bill  ready  for  the  Convention  when 
we  meet  again. 

[Resolution,  as  amended,  agreed  to. 

I^eJioiced  : 

( 1 . )  That  the  resolutiona  reported  to  this  Con- 
vention by  Committee  of  the  Whole  be  referred 
to  two  committees,  the  one  for  consideration  of 
constitutional  machinery  and  the  distribution  of 
functions  and  powers,  the  other  for  considera- 
tion of  provisions  relating  to  finance,  taxation, 
and  trade  regulation;  the  first-named  commit- 
tee to  conBiat  of  two  members  from  each  of  the 
several  delegations,  the  last-named  committee  to 
consist  of  one  member  from  each.  The  members 
to  be  chosen  by  the  several  delegations. 

(2.)  That  the  last-named  committee  he  in- 
structed to  specially  consider  resolutions  Kos. 
3  and  4,  on  trade  and  intercourse  and  on  cus- 
toms taxation,  with  a  view  to  their  being  carried 
into  effect  upon  lines  just  to  the  several  colonies, 


and  that  it  be  a  further  instruction  to  the  said 
committee  to  lay  its  conclusions  before  the  Com-* 
mittee  on  Constitutional  Machinery,  Functions^ 
and  Powers. 

(3.)  That  in  addition  to  the  committees  above- 
mentioned,  a  committer  be  appointed  to  con- 
sider the  question  of  the  establishment  of  a  fede- 
ral judiciary,  its  powers,  and  its  functions,  and 
to  report  to  the  Committee  on  Constitutional 
Machinery  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Committee 
on  Finance  is  directed  to  report,  such  committee' 
to  consist  of  one  member  from  each  delegation. 

(4. )  That  upon  the  result  of  the  deliberations 
of  the  said  committees  the  Committee  on  Con- 
stitutional Machinery,  Functions,  and  Powers,, 
do  prepare  and  submit  to  this  Convention  a  bill 
for  the  establishment  of  a  federal  constitution, 
such  biU  to  be  prepared  as  speedily  as  is  con- 
sistent with  careful  consideration. 

Mr.  DEAKIN :  I  would  suggest  that 
the  President  request  that  the  dififerent 
delegations  make  their  nominations  to  the 
committees  to-night  so  that  the  names 
may  be  handed  in  before  we  leave,  and 
that  armngements  may  be  made  for  the 
hour  at  which  the  committees  will  com- 
mence their  labours  to-morrow. 

Mr.  BARTON :  I  would  suggest  that  the 
President  leave  the  chair  for,  say,  ten  minutes 
to  permit  of  the  nomination  of  delegates. 

T/ie  Preaideiit  left  tlie  cJiair  for  te^v 
minutes. 

The  President  :  I  have  received  the 
following  returns,  giving  the  names  of  the 
several  committees  as  elected  by  their  re- 
spective delegations  : — 

Ne\o  South  TFo/^«.— Constitutional  Functions  t 
Sir  Henry  Parkes,  and  Mr.  Barton.  Finance,  Tax- 
ation, &c. :  Mr.  McMillan.  Judiciary :  Mr.  Dibbs. 

Vict07'ki.  —  Constitutional  Functions  :  Mr. 
Gillies  and  Mr.  Deakin.  Finance,  Taxation, 
&c.  :  Mr.  Munro.     Judiciary :  Mr.  Wrixon. 

Queensland.— ConBtitntional  Functions  :  Sir. 
Samuel  Griffith  and  Mr.  Thynne.  Finance, 
Taxation,  &c.  :  Sir  Thomas  Mcllwraith.  Judi- 
ciary :  Mr.  Rutledge. 

South  Australia, — Constitutional  Functions  : 
Mr.  Playford  and  Sir  John  Downer.  Finance,. 
Taxation,  &c. :  Sir  John  Bray.  Judiciary :  Mr. 
Kingston. 

Tasmania. — Constitutional  Functions  :  Mr. 
Clark  and  Mr.  Adye  Douglas.  Finance,  Taxa- 
tion; &c. :  Mr.  Burgess.    Judiciary  :  Mr.  Clark. 
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New  Zieolani.— CoDBtitatioDal  Fimctioiui :  Sir 
George  Grey  and  Captain  RusseU.  Finance, 
Taxation,  &c. :  Sir  Harry  Atkinson.  Judiciary: 
Sir  Harry  Atkinson. 

Western  Australia, — Constitntional  Func- 
tions :  Mr.  J.  Forrest  and  Sir  James  Lee-Steere, 
Finance,  Taxation,  &c.:  Mr.  Marmion.  Judi- 
ciary :  Mr.  Hackett. 

Motion  (by  Sir  Samuel  Griffith,  with 
concurrence)  agreed  to : 

That,  in  the  event  of  the  absence  of  any  mem* 
ber  of  a  committee,  the  delegation  by  which  he 
was  chosen  be  empowered  to  choose  another 
member  in  his  stead. 

Tbe  President  :  It  seems  to  me  that 
tbe  next  business  should  be  to  appoint  a 
time  for  the  meeting  of  those  committees. 

Mr.  DEAKIN :  Perhaps  it  would  be 
better  for  the  first  day  if  the  committees 
met  at  the  usual  hour  of  11  o'clock,  and 
after  that  they  could  meet  at  whatever 
time  they  like  to  fix  themselves. 

The  President  :  Perhaps  it  would  be 
convenient  if  some  intimation  were  given 
as  to  whether,  when  the  committees  are 
withdrawn,  the  Convention  is  to  go  on 
with  its  ordinary  course  of  proceedings. 

Mr.  Gillies  :  I  would  point  out  that  as 
our  proceedings  are  conducted  according 
to  the  rules  of  the  House  of  Commons,  the 
select  committees  will  not  be  able  to  meet 
during  the  sittings  of  the  Convention,  and 
it  will  therefore  be  necessary  that  we  give 
them  permission  to  sit  on  days  when  the 
Convention  does  not  meet 

The  President  :  Perhaps  some  hon.  gen- 
tleman had  better  make  a  motion  to  that 
effect. 

Mr.  Barton  :  The  ordinary  practice  is 
to  give  committees  leave  to  sit  during  any 
adjournment  of  the  House,  and  let  them 
fix  their  own  time. 

Mr.  ABBOTT  :  I  suggest  that  it  would 
be  much  better  to  give  the  committees 
leave  to  sit  at  any  time,  and  I  would  move: 

That  the  committees  have  leave  to  sit  at  any 
time. 

Question  resolved  in  the  affirmative. 


The  President:  If  I  am  permitted,! 
will  announce  on  behalf  of  the  Conven- 
tion that  the  committees  will  meet  at  11 
o'clock  to-morrow.  It  has  been  hinted  to 
me,  though  I  think  it  was  faaidly  neces- 
sary, that  the  committees  will  have  the  use 
of  this  chamber,  and  any  of  the  adjoinisf 
rooms. 

Mr.  BARTON  :  It  has  just  occfarred  to 
me  that  no  quorum  has  been  fixed  for  tbe 
committees.  I  think  it  desirable  thattliis 
should  be  dcme,  and  would  suggest  that  in 
the  large  committee  the  quoram  shodld  be 
six,  and  in  the  others  three. 

Mr,  Gillies  :  In  committees  a  majoritj 
is  always  a  quorum  ! 

The  Frbsidsnt  :  As  far  as  I  can  form 
an  opinion,  from  the  attendance  of  mem- 
bers at  the  Convention,  I  think  there  can 
be  little  doubt  that  the  committees  will  be 
fully  attended  ;  but  perhaps  it  might  be  as 
well  to  fix  the  quorum. 

Hon.  Membbrs  :  A  majoritj ! 

Mr.  BARTON :  I  will  adopt  the  sug- 
gestion  thrown  out,  and  will  move  : 

That  in  the  committeeB  appointed  a  majority 
do  form  a  qnorom. 

Question  resolved  in  the  affirmative. 

Motion  (by  Mr.  McMillan)  "agreed  to  : 
That  the  Convention  adjourn  until  11  o^clock 
on  Tuesday  morning. 

Convention  adjourned  at  5*16  p.m. 


TUESDAY,  2i.  MARCH,  1891. 


Jodldaiy— AdJoaziiiD6Dt. 


The  President  took  the  chair  at  1 1  a.m. 

JUDICIARY. 

The    President:    I  have  received  a 

rather  lengthy  letter  from  Mr.   Justice 

Bichmond,  a  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court 

of  New  Zealand,  in  reference  to  the  cres* 


Jvdidary. 
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iion  of  a  judiciary  for  Aiwtralia.  I  think 
it  is  too  long  to  be  recorded  in  the  ordinary 
way. 

Sir  John  Downbb:  Refer  it  to  the 
Judiciary  Committee ! 

The  President  :  I  have  shown  the  letter 
to  the  hon.  member,  Mr.  Clark,  the  chair- 
man  of  that  committee,  and  I  was  going 
to  suggest  that  some  hon.  member  should 
move  that  it  be  printed.  I  think  that 
would  be  the  best  course. 

Mr.  DiBBS :  What  is  the  letter  about? 

The  Fbesident  :  It  is  couched  in  unol> 
jectionable  terms,  and  it  contains  the 
opinions  of  a  judge  of  some  eminence 
upon  certain  features  of  the  judiciary. 

Mr.  CiiARK  :  I  wish  to  state  that  the 
President  handed  the  letter  to  me  as  chair- 
man of  the  Judiciary  Committee,  and  asked 
me  to  make  any  observations  upon  it  I 
thought  fit  I  have  written  a  number  of 
observations,  and  have  had  them  printed, 
and  I  am  quite  prepared  to  move  that 
the  letter  and  my  observations  thereon  be 
printed,  not  only  for  the  use  of  the  Judici- 
ary Committee,  but  for  the  use  of  the 
whole  Convention.     I  move  : 

That  the  letter  sent  by  Mr.  Justice  Rich- 
mond, together  with  Mr.  Cl|irk*8  notes  thereon, 
be  printed. 

Mr.  Adtb  Douglas  :  I  would  suggest 
that  the  letter  be  read  ! 

The  PRESiDKirT :  It  will  take  a  long  time 
to  do  that.  I  have  already  explained  that 
I  have  adopted  the  course  of  handing  the 
letter  to  the  hon.  member,  Mr.  Clark, 
who  undertook  to  read  it,  to  see  if  it  was 
of  such  a  nature  that  no  objection  could  be 
offered  to  its  being  printed.  We  have  the 
assurance  of  the  hon.  member,  Mr.  Clark, 
that  there  is  no  objectioii  whatever  to  the 
printing  of  the  letter,  and,  indeed,  that  it 
is  a  valuable  contribution  to  our  proceed- 
ings. 

Mr.  Adtb  Douglas:  It  seems  to  me 
that  anything  connected  with  our  proceed- 
ings, if  it  is  of  sufficient  importance  to  be 


referred  to  a  committee,  is  also  of  sufficient 
importance  to  be  referred  to  the  Conven* 
tion. 

Mr.  Clark  :  The  hon.  member  will  be 
able  to  hare  printed  copies  of  it  1 

The  President:  I  will  undertake  to 
have  it  printed  during  the  day. 

Question  resolved  in  the  affirmative. 

ADJOURNMENT. 
Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH  :  I  have  had 
the  honor  of  being  elected  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Constitutional  Powers  and 
Functions,  and  I  have  to  inform  the  Conven- 
tion that  thatcommitteehasnot  yet  finished 
its  labours,  and  is  not  in  a  position  to  bring 
up  the  report  which  it  was  instructed  to 
prepare.  I  therefore  have  to  suggest  that 
some  hon.  gentleman  should  movo  that  the 
Convention  now  adjourn.  I  think  it  would 
be  convenient,  if  hon.  gentlemen  generally 
approve^  for  the  Convention  to  meet  again 
on  Thursday  afternoon,  as  at  that  time  we 
shall  be  able  at  any  rate  to  give  the  Con- 
vention some  definite  information  as  to 
when  they  may  expect  the  full  report  of  the 
committee.  I  think  it  is  right  to  add  that 
I  have  with  some  surprise  seen  published  in 
the  daily  press  what  purport  to  be  reports 
of  the  committees  on  finance  and  judiciary. 
One  of  those  reports  has  been  handed  to 
the  committee  on  constitutional  powers  in 
part — not  complete,  the  other  has  not 
been  handed  to  them  at  all,  and  I  have 
reason  to  believe  that  what  purports  to  be 
a  copy  of  it  in  the  press,  is  not  a  copy  of 
the  report  that  the  committee  has  pre- 
pared. I  mention  the  fact  because  it  is 
very  inconvenient  that  the  proceedings  of 
the  select  committee,  which  it  was  under- 
stood would  be  kept  private,  at  any  rate 
until  they  were  complete,  should  appear  in 
the  press  before  hon.  members  of  the  Con« 
vention  see  them.  As  a  matter  of  cour- 
tesy, if  not  of  parliamentaiy  practice,  hon. 
members  are  entitled  to  see  the  reports 
first.     I  do  not  know,  nor  does  any  other 
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hon.  member,  how  this  happened ;  but  I 
think  it  right  to  call  attention  to  it,  and. 
to  express  my  very  great  regret  that  it  has 
happened. 

Mr.  ABBOTT  :  I  beg  to  move : 
.  That  the  Convention  do  now  adjourn  until 
Thursday  afternoon,  at  half -past  2. 

Question  proposed. 

The  President  :  I  am  requested  to  state 
that  the  officials  at  the  table  have  had 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  publica- 
tion of  the  reports.  They  have  been  very 
careful— even  scrupulously  so — to  destroy 
the  very  paper  that  had  been  used  by  mem- 
bers of  the  committees.  How  these  par- 
ticular reports  obtained  publicity  T,  with 
the  hon.  and  learned  member.  Sir  Samuel 
Griffith,  cannot  form  any  conception  what- 
ever. I  can  only  say  that  I  have  not  seen 
them  myself. 

Mr.  MUNRO :  As  chairman  of  the 
Finance  Committee,  I  must  confess  that  I 
was  very  much  surprised  this  morning 
when  I  saw  that  one  of  the  morning  news- 
papers contained  what  pui'ports  to  be  a 
report  of  that  committee,  and  also  what 
purports  to  be  a  report  of  the  other  com- 
mittee. As  the  Vice-President  has  said, 
I  handed  to  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee on  constitutional  powers  a  copy  of  the 
report  of  the  Finance  Committee,  as  far  as 
it  went,  very  late  yesterday  afternoon, 
and  the  appendices  to  that  report  have  not 
been  handed  to  him  yet  I  noticed,  how- 
ever, that  copies  of  that  report  were  dis- 
tributed to  hon.  members  either  through  the 
post  or  by  hand  last  night.  For  instance, 
when  I  returned  to  the  hotel  late  last  night 
I  found  that  a  copy  had  been  sent  to  me. 
It  is  quite  possible  that  some  members  of 
the  committee  did  not  receive  the  report 
last  night,  and,  as  reporters  are  generally 
anxious  to  pick  up  anything  going  about, 
they  may  have  got  it  in  that  way.  I  do 
not  believe  that  any  member  of  the  com- 
mittee gave  the  report  to  the  press,  nor 
that  any  of  the  officials  did.  It  must, 
[Sir  Samitel  Griffith, 


therefore,  have  got  into  the  hands  of  the 
reporters  in  some  way  which  we  do  not 
know  anything  at  all  about  With  re- 
gard to  the  question  of  the  adjournment, 
I  think  that  for  the  convenience  of  hon. 
gentlemen  we  ought  to  know  what  we  are 
expected  to  do.  I  know  that  it  is  very 
pleasant  for  all  of  us  to  be  in  Sydney,  but 
I  shall  not  be  able  to  go  on  with  my  busi- 
ness in  future  if  I  remain  here  mucL 
longer.  Our  entertainment  will  be  too 
good,  and  life  too  pleasant  for  us  to  go 
back  to  work  any  more.  But  if  we  are 
to  remain  here  over  the  Easter  holidays^ 
we  ought  to  know  something  as  to  why 
we  are  to  be  kept  here.  If  it  is  merely 
for  us  to  be  called  here  on  Tliursday  after- 
noon to  be  informed  that  there  isnothingfor 
us  to  do,  I  think  it  will  be  very  much  bet- 
ter for  us  to  adjourn  untilTuesday  morning. 
This  would  enable  those  of  us  who  can 
afford  the  time  to  take  a  run  back  to  our 
different  colonies,  and  to  attend  to  some 
business  there  which  we  cannot  possibly 
do  here.  I  merely  mention  this  for  the 
purpose  of  doing  what  is  most  convenient 
for  hon.  delegates ;  for  unless  we  receive 
some  assurance  that  when  we  meet  on 
Thursday  we  shall  be  called  upon  to  pro- 
ceed with  business,  I  do  not  tLink  anj  good 
will  I'esult  from  meeting  then  for  an  hour 
or  two,  and  then  being  told  we  cannot  meet 
again  until  the  following  Tuesday.  1  think 
that  under  these  circumstances  it  would 
be  far  better  that  the  adjournment  should 
take  place  until  next  Tuesday,  when  we 
should  expect  the  Committee  would  be 
prepared  to  lay  the  bill  before  us,  and  we 
would  go  straight  on. 

Mr.  CLARK :  As  chairman  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee  I  wish  to  say  that  I 
was  as  much  surprised  as  was  the  Vice- 
President  and  the  chairman  of  the  Finance 
Committee,  to  see  what  purported  to  be  a 
report  of  the  Judiciary  Committee  in  one 
of  the  newspapers  this  morning.  That 
report  is  a  copy  of  the  first  draft  that  was 
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brought  up,  and  evidently  a  copy  in  that 
imperfect  state  went  astray  and  got  into 
the  reporters'  hands.  It  is  very  incorrect 
i  Ti  some  paragraphs.  It  contains  paragraphs 
that  will  not  appear  when  the  report  comes 
up,  and  it  does  not  contain  several  para- 
irraphs  that  will  appear  in  the  report  when 
it  comes  up. 

Mr.  BARTON:  I  think  some  hon. 
members,  I  do  not  allude  to  those  who 
live  out  of  Australia,  might  have  an  op- 
portunity to  go  home  for  a  couple  of  days, 
if  it  is  not  certain  that  we  shall  have  the 
bill  by  next  Thursday.  I  invite  the  atten- 
tion of  hon.  members  more  particularly  to 
the  suggestion  of  the  hon.  member,  Mr. 
Munro.  It  does  seem  that  it  would  be  a 
pity  for  the  Convention,  which  requires  a 
quorum  of  twenty-five  members,  to  meet 
here  next  Thursday  unless  we  are  certain  of 
having  business  to  go  on  with  on  that  day, 
and  it  would  be  better  for  hon.  gentlemen 
who  can  do  so  to  go  to  their  homes  and  not 
be  brought  here  until  next  Tuesday. 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH  :  I  think  I 
may  say  that  there  is  very  little  proba- 
bility that  the  committee  will  be  able  to 
make  a  complete  report  by  Thursday. 
There  is  a  great  deal  of  mechanical  work 
to  be  done  in  the  printing  office  and  else- 
where, and  the  committee  as  a  whole  must 
have  an  opportunity  of  revising  that  work 
carefully  before  they  bring  up  their  report. 
I  think  it  is  physically  impossible  that  it 
can  be  ready  by  Thursday,  but  we  may  be 
able  to  give  the  Convention  more  definite 
information  then.  On  the  other  hand  I 
think  there  is  little  doubt  that  on  Tues- 
day morning  the  committee  will  be  able  to 
make  a  complete  report  on  their  labours. 

Mr.  BAKER :  Will  it  not  be  possible, 
sir,  for  the  committee,  when  their  report 
is  ready,  to  send  a  copy  through  the  post 
to  each  member  of  the  Convention,  so  that 
he  may  be  able  to  study  its  contents,  and 
be  ready  to  go  on  with  its  consideration 
when  the  Convention  meets  again  %  If  wo 
2   K 


see  the  report  for  the  first  time  on  Tues- 
day it  will  be  very  difficult  for  us — cer- 
tainly for  myself,  and  I  believe  for  most 
hon.  members — to  grasp  its  whole  meaning 
and  intent  on  Tuesday  morning,  and  go 
straight  on  then  with  its  consideration. ; 

Sir  Samuel  Griffith  :  Quite  impos- 
sible I 

Mr.  BAKER  :  I  would,  therefore,  sug- 
gest  if  it  is  feasible  that  as  soon  as  it  is 
ready,  even  if  we  do  adjourn,  the  commit- 
tee circulate  the  report  among  th«3  mem- 
bers of  the  Convention. 

Sir  JOHN  BRAY  :  I  think  there  is  a 
good  deal  in  the  suggestion  of  my  hon. 
friend.  Perhaps  it  will  be  understood  that 
if  the  report  of  the  Constitutional  Commit- 
tee is  ready  before  Tuesday,  if  we  adjourn 
until  then  its  chairman  may  hand  it  to 
the  President  who  can  cause  a  copy  to  be 
sent  to  each  member  of  the  Convention  so 
that  it  may  be  perused  before  we  meet  on 
Tuesday. 

Sir  Samuel  Griffith  :  Confidentially  ! 

Sir  JOHN  BRAY  :  I  do  not  know  that 
it  matters  really  very  much  once  the  com- 
mittee agree  to  the  form  in  which  they  are 
going  to  submit  their  report  to  the  Conven- 
tion if  it  is  made  public  then.  For  it  can- 
not be  altered  after  it  is  handed  in  to  the 
President  as  the  final  re]>ort  of  the  com- 
mittee. I  think  we  should  have  the  re- 
port, if  possible,  before  we  meet  as  a  body 
again. 

Mr.  THYNNE :  I  rise  to  move,  by  way 
of  amendment,  that  the  Convention  do  ad- 
journ until  Tuesday  next  at  half-past  2 
o'clock. 

Mr.  ABBOTT  :  I  am  quite  willing  to 
withdraw  my  amendment  and  to  propose 
in  lieu  thereof  the  adjournment  of  the 
Convention  until  Tuesday  afternoon  at 
half- past  2  o'clock.  If  the  Convention 
adjourns  until  Tuesday  afternoon,  hon. 
members  will  be  able  to  get  a  copy  of 
the  report  as  soon  as  it  is  brought  up.  I 
do  not  think  it  is  desirable  that  the  reports 
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should  be  made  public  until  they  are  sub- 
mitted to  the  Convention.  Hon.  members 
will  have  Tuesday  afternoon  and  Tuesday 
evening  to  consider  the  reports,  and  the 
Convention  can  meet  on  Wednesday  morn- 
ing. Therefore,  with  concurrence,  I  with- 
draw my  motion,  and  move  in  its  stead  : 

That  the  Convention  at  its  rising  do  adjourn 
until  Tuesday  next  at  half -past  2  o'clock. 

Mr.  DIBBS :  I  desire  to  say  a  word  or 
two  as  to  the  suggestion  made  by  the  hon. 
member.  Sir  John  Bray.  I  submit  that  as 
soon  as  the  report  of  the  Constitutional 
Committee  is  prepared,  and  finally  adopted, 
it  should  be  handed  to  the  press. 

An  Hon.  Member  :  No,  to  the  Presi- 
dent! 

Mr.  DIBBS  :  It  is  all  very  well  for  the 
hon.  member  to  say,  "No";  but  he  repre- 
sents only  a  part  of  the  public  out  of  doors. 
The  moment  the  report  leaves  the  hands  of 
the  committee  it  must  come  before  the 
Convention.  I  want  to  point  out  that 
we,  as  representatives  of  the  public,  have 
a  right  to  give  the  people  of  Australia  the 
earliest  possible  intimation  of  what  we  are 
doing.  Now,  if  the  report  is  laid  on  the 
table  on  Tuesday,  the  public  will  know  its 
contents  through  the  press  on  Wednesday 
morning,  and  if  they  can  get  that  infor- 
mation on  Tuesday  morning,  why  should  we 
attempt  to  keep  it  back  for  one  hour  or 
twenty-four  hours?  What  we  are  doing  will 
be  fully  criticised  throughout  the  countiy. 
The  public  have  a  right  to  this  informa- 
tion at  the  earliest  moment,  and  it  is 
almost  reducing  our  proceedings  to  a  farce 
to  withhold  the  knowledge  after  the  re- 
ports have  finally  left  the  committees  It  is 
far  better  to  give  the  press  a  fair  and  true 
copy  of  the  report  than  to  have  a  garbled 
edition  published  in  Tuesday's  or  Wed- 
nesday's papers.  I  think  that  if  that  idea 
is  embodied  in  the  motion  it  will  meet 
with  the  approval  of  hon.  members  here. 
I  am  quite  certain  unless  we  do  that 
people  out  of  doors  will  say  that  by  our 
[Mr,  Abbott. 


action  we  are  depriving  them  of  the  ri^t 
of  knowing  what  we  are  doing  to  the  fullest 
possible  extent 

Sir  JOHN  DOWNER:  As  regudi 
the  confidential  circulation  of  the  rqM»t  at 
any  reasonable  time  before  Tuesday,  I  en- 
tirely agree  with  the  suggestion ;  but  as  re- 
gards its  publication  in  the  press,  I  think 
my  hon.  friend,  Mr.  Dibbs,  forgets  that  pro- 
bably when  the  committees  present  thdr 
reports  they  would  like  to  give  a  short 
explanation  of  the  reasons  for  the  ood- 
elusions  at  which  they  have  arrived  before 
submitting  their  reports  baldly  to  be  oom- 
mented  upon  by  others.  I  think  it  is  only 
a  reasonable  thing  that  the  committees, 
through  their  chairmen,  should  have  an 
opportunity  of  explaining  their  reasons 
before  their  reports  are  made  matters  of 
public  comment. 

Mr.  BARTON  :  I  think  that  there  is 
a  great  deal  of  cogency  in  what  has  been 
said  by  the  hon.  member,  Sir  John  Downer. 
Any  measure  which  is  brought  up  by  a 
committee  and  laid  before  the  public  with- 
out such  explanation  as  the  committee  will 
undoubtedly  give  at  the  hands  of  tiieir 
chairman  is  liable  to  misconstruction. 
Moreover,  we  are  proceeding  according  to 
the  rules  of  Parliament.  Certainly  onr 
standing  order  applies  only  to  debates,  \>ut 
by  analogy  we  are  pi*oceeding  in  all  re- 
spects, I  hope,  according  to  the  rules  of 
Parliament,  and  it  would  be  an  unheard- 
of  thing  that  a  committee  instructed  to 
report  should  place  their  report  in  the 
hands  of  members,  and  so  necessarily  in  the 
hands  of  the  public,  because  the  experi- 
ence of  the  last  two  or  three  daysshows  that 
thetwo  things  are  one  and  thesame,  tosome 
intents  and  purposes  at  any  rate.  It  would 
be  a  mistake  that  these  reports  should  be 
handed  about  at  all  until  the  committees 
come  forward  in  an  authoritative  way  and 
explain  the  reasons  for  adopting  the  c(m- 
clusions  at  which  they  have  arrived.  I  am 
sure  it  will  not  do  hon.  members  any  good 
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to  have  the  report  put  in  their  hands,  nofc 
being  themselves  cognisant  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  committee  and  of  the  manner 
in  which  the  conclusions  were  arrived  at, 
until  the  various  reasons  which  actuated 
the  committee  one  way  or  the  other  are 
fully  explained.  That  will  be  done  when 
the  bill  is  introduced,  and  no  doubt  a 
statement  will  be  made  when  a  report  is 
brought  up  by  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee. I  think  we  might  well,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  adhering  to  a  rule  which  has  worked 
out  well,  and  which  is  the  result  of  long 
experience,  possess  ourselves  in  patience 
until  we  in  the  ordinary  and  proper  way 
get  the  reports  of  the  committees.  That 
can.  be  done,  we  are  assured,  by  Tuesday 
next.  I  am  quite  sure  the  President  can 
scarcely  know,  ^unless  this  debate  develops 
the  sense  of  the  Convention  as  a  sort  of 
instruction  to  him,  what  to  do  with  the 
report  when  it  reaches  him.  He  will  not 
know  whether  he  ought  to  have  the  report 
printed  and  circulated  amongst  hon.  mem- 
bers or  whether  he  ought  to  wait  until 
the  committees,  through  their  chairmen, 
move  the  adoption  of  the  reports.  I 
think  he  is  entitled  to  have  the  sense 
of  the  Convention  on  that  point.  I 
would  suggest  that  unless  grave  reason 
can  be  given  for  the  course,  the  ordinary 
parliamentaiy  procedure  should  not  be  in- 
termitted. 

Mr.  J.  FORREST  :  The  only  objection 
I  have  to  the  ordinary  parliamentary  pro- 
cedure in  this  instance  is  that  it  will  in- 
volve delay.  If  we  receive  the  report  of 
the  committee  on  Tuesday  afternoon,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  adjourn  until  Wednes- 
day or  Thursday,  so  that  hon.  members 
may  consider  the  report  and  bill,  whereas 
if  the  bill  were  ready  on  Saturday  it  might 
be  in  the  hands  of  hon.  members  by  Satur- 
day evening,  thus  giving  them  a  day  or 
two  to  consider  it  before  the  Convention 
reassembled.  It  seems  to  me  that  how- 
ever convenient  it  may  be  to  those  gentle- 


men who  are  resident  in  Sydney,  and  who 
are  able  to  carry  on  their  own  business  at 
the  same  time  that  they  attend  to  their 
duties  at  this  Convention,  and  to  those 
gentlemen  who  can  go  home  and  return  in 
a  day,  to  follow  the  ordinary  parliament- 
ary procedure,  it  will  be  inconvenient  for 
those  who  come  from  a  long  distance. 
Speaking  for  myself,  I  can  only  say  that  I 
should  be  very  glad  to  remain  here  for  a 
considerable  time,  but  the  exigencies  of  the 
public  service  will  not  permit  of  my  doing 
so.  I  may  say  that  I  and  my  colleagues 
have  taken  our  return  passages  to  Western 
Australia  by  a  steamer  leaving  Adelaide  on 
the  15th  April,  and  that  it  will  be  impos- 
sible for  us  to  remain  here  longer  than 
that. 

Mr.  Clark  :  The  labours  of  the  Con- 
vention will  be  completed  by  that  time ! 
•  Mr.  J.  FORREST:  I  think  the  pro- 
posal of  the  hon.  member,  Mr.  Barton, 
will  cause  several  days'  delay.  Of  course 
we  all  regret  the  appearance  in  the  press 
of  garbled  reports  of  the  deliberations  of 
the  committee.  At  the  same  time  I  see 
no  reason  whatever  why  the  report  of  the 
committee  should  not  be  submitted  to 
members  of  the  Convention  confidentially 
at  the  earliest  moment.   I  therefore  move : 

That  a  copy  of  the  report  of  the  Committee 
on  Confltitutioiial  Machinery,  so  soon  as  pre- 
pared, be  forwarded  by  the  President  to  the 
delegates  of  this  Convention. 

Mr.  BAKER  :  I  second  the  motion. 

Mr.  MUNRO :  I  presume  that  this  is 
an  amendment  which  cannot  be  moved 
upon  a  motion  for  the  adjournment  of  the 
Convention  1 

The  President:  I  have  no  doubt  the 
hon.  member,  Mr.  Abbott,  will  withdraw 
his  motion  of  adjournment. 

Mr.  ABBOTT :  I  am  quite  willing  to 
withdraw  my  motion,  although  what  I 
had  moved  was  not  that  the  Convention 
do  now  adjourn,  but  that  it  should  at  its 
rising  adjourn  until  Tuesday  next 
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The  President  :  Before  putting  the 
motion  of  the  hon.  member,  Mr.  J. 
Forrest,  I  do  not  know  whether  I  shall  be 
deemed  in  order  if  I  make  two  or  three 
observations. 

Hon.  Members  :  Hear,  hear  ! 

The  President  :  I  think  the  hon.  mem- 
ber, Mr.  J.  Forrest,  and  others  who  agree 
with  him,  will  see  at  once  that  if  the 
report  be  not  ready  before  the  end  of  the 
week  it  will  be  impossible  for  it  to  reach 
him  in  Western  Australia,  or  even  in  South 
Australia,  or  in  Victoria,  in  time  to  be  con- 
sidered before  the  Convention  meets  on 
Tuesday  next. 

Mr.  J.  Forrest  :  I  shall  be  here  ! 

The  President  :  I  understood  the  hon. 
member's  first  argument  to  be  this  :  that 
the  course  proposed  by  the  hon.  member, 
Mr.  Barton,  was  all  very  well  for  persons 
on  the  spot,  but  that  those  at  a  distance 
were  differently  situated.  I  understood 
that  argument  to  imply  that  the  hon.  mem- 
ber would  be  leaving  Sydney. 

Mr.  J.  Forrest  :  No  1 

The  President  :  If  the  hon.  member 
remains  in  Sydney  that  argument  is  not 
of  much  use.  But  it  would  be  hardly 
proper  for  me  to  say  much  on  that  aspect 
of  the  question.  I  do  wish,  however,  to 
impress  upon  members  of  the  Convention 
that  while  this  proceeding  would  be  very 
irregular  it  would  be  productive  of  scarcely 
any  good  whatever.  It  is  hardly  right  for 
a  report  to  be  considered,  as  proposed, 
until  it  is  produced  in  the  Convention 
with  such  light  as  its  authors  can  throw 
upon  it,  and  I  doubt  very  much  whether 
the  mode  of  proceeding  with  this  report 
and  the  bill  attached  to  it,  when  it  is  forth- 
coming, will  not  be  of  a  character  very 
similar  to  that  of  the  second  reading  and 
consideration  in  detail  of  an  ordinary  bill 
in  Parliament,  and  whether,  therefore,  the 
proceedings  will  not  be  of  a  character  that 
would  render  it  extremely  difficult  for  the 


public  to  understand  the  matter  until  it 
has  been,  to  some  extent,  debated  in  tbe 
Convention.  I  think,  therefore,  that  it 
would  be  an  inadvisable  course  on  all 
grounds — quite  irregular,  according  to  tbe 
proceedings  of  any  legislative  body— and 
that  it  would  bo  really  productive  of  no 
good.  Beyond  expressing  that  opinion,  I 
have  nothing  further  to  say,  except  that! 
am  very  glad  the  motion  has  been  made, 
BO  that,  if  the  course  of  distribution,  as 
proposed,  be  followed,  it  may  be  under  tlie 
strict  orders  of  the  Convention. 

Question  proposed. 

Mr.  MUNRO :  I  agree  with  yon,  sir, 
that  the  proposed  course  is  quite  irregular. 
I  may  say  also  that  it  would  be  quite  in- 
effectiva  I  am  assured  by  delegates  upon 
the  committee,  that  the  time  at  their  dis- 
posal for  the  preparation  of  a  draft  con- 
stitution, and  for  the  submission  of  it  to 
their  own  body,  will  be  quite  short  enough, 
supposing  the  Convention  reassembles  on 
Tuesday  afternoon,  and  considering  that 
the  holidays  intervene.  If  that  be  so,  of 
what  use  will  it  be  for  us  to  pass  a  reso- 
lution which  is  not  only  contrary  to  tbe 
standing  orders  we  have  already  adopted, 
but  which  in  itself  would  be  ineffective. 

Mr.  Baker  :  It  is  not  contrary  to  the 
standing  orders  1 

Mr.  MUNRO  :  We  have  agreed  to  be 
guided  by  the  standing  orders  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  those  orders  certainly 
do  not  permit  of  copies  of  bills  being  sent 
to  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  be- 
fore tliey  are  brought  before  the  house 
itself.  That,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  is  not 
done  by  any  deliberate  body,  and  it  vould 
be  contrary  to  all  precedent  to  adopt  the 
course  on  this  occasion.  I  am  as  anxious 
as  is  my  hon.  friend,  the  Prime  Minister 
of  Western  Australia,  to  save  time,  and 
I  am  sure  that  the  proposed  course  vil 
not  save  time.  But  I  would  like  tn 
point  out  to  hon.  members  the  ^aj  m 
which  I  think  it  can  be  saved.     "^^^^^ 
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I  would  suggest  is,  that  when  the  bill  is 
submitted  to  us  on  Tuesday  afteraoon  next 
we  should  thenceforward  make  up  our 
minds  to  refuse  all  entertainment,  and  to 
meet  in  the  evening,  as  well  as  during  tlie 
day,  until  we  have  completed  our  con- 
sideration of  the  bill.  Our  whole  atten- 
tion should  be  directed  to  dealing  with 
the  bill,  and  if  that  be  done  we  shall 
all  get  away  by  the  15th  April  That 
is  the  proper  way  to  proceed — to  let  every- 
thing else  go,  and  when  we  have  got  the 
bill  before  us,  to  pay  attention  to  nothing 
else  until  we  have  done  with  it.  To  carry 
this  motion  would  be  subversive  of  all 
the  rules  and  precedents  of  Parliament.  It 
would  be  absolutely  useless  to  tlie  com- 
mittee, and  it  would  not  be  right  to  send  a 
copy  of  the  report  or  of  the  bill  to  mem- 
bers before  it  is  submitted  to  the  Con- 
vention. 

Mr.  DONALDSON  :  I  am  as  desirous 
as  any  hon.  member  can  be  to  sea  the  report 
as  soon  as  possible.  At  the  same  time  I 
think  we  should  be  adopting  a  very  wrong 
course  if  we  ordered  it  to  be  distributed 
before  it  is  presented  to  the  Convention 
in  the  usual  -way  as  is  done  in  Parliament. 
Tliere  will  probably  be  a  discussion  on 
Tuesday  afternoon,  and  it  will  be  well  to 
have  the  debate,  which  then  takes  place, 
published  in  the  newspapers  simultane- 
ously with  the  report  and  bill.  If  the 
report  be  circulated  before  the  debate 
takes  place  it  is  more  than  likely  that  it 
will  be  published  in  the  newspapers.  The 
newspapers  may  make  adverse  comments 
upon  it,  and  it  would  probably  take  a 
great  deal  of  time  and  trouble  for  us  to 
eradicate  the  effect  which  such  comments 
will  have  on  the  public  mind.  It  will  be 
far  better  for  us  to  wait  patiently  for  the 
report.  It  should  be  considered  fully  by 
the  committee  before  it  reaches  the  Con- 
vention, and  we  should  not  try  to  hurry 
the  committee  in  any  way  whatever.  Such 
a  course  would  be  far  better  for   every 


member  of  the  Convention.  I  trust  the 
hon.  member,  Mr.  J.  Forrest,  will  noc 
persevere  with  the  motion. 

Sir  JOHN  BRAY  :  If  we  were  meet- 
ing from  day  to  day  it  would  be  exceed- 
ingly objectionable  for  the  report  to  be 
made  public  before  it  was  handed  in  to  the 
Convention ;  but  as,  owing  to  the  Easter 
holidays,  we  propose  to  adjourn  for  a 
week,  it  is  the  height  of  absurdity  to 
imagine  that  if  this  report  be  agreed  to  on 
Saturday  night,  and  the  delegates  remain 
in  Sydney,  they  will  be  satisfied  to  wait 
until  Tuesday  to  know  what  that  report 
is.  We  ought  to  adhere  to  parliamentary 
practice  as  far  as  we  possibly  can,  and  if 
we  were  meeting  every  day  I  should  be 
quite  willing  to  wait  for  the  report  until  it 
is  presented  to  the  Convention.  But  we 
know  very  well  that  if  the  report  is  agreed 
to  before  Tuesday  no  delegate  will  rest  satis- 
fied until  he  gets  a  copy,  and  the  sooner 
every  member  gets  a  copy  and  the  public 
know  what  the  report  is  the  better  it  will 
be.  Therefore  I  think  that  my  suggestion, 
which  has  been  supported  by  the  hon. 
member,  Mr.  Dibbs,  is  really  the  proper 
one.  If  the  report  cannot  be  drawn  up 
before  Tuesday  then  no  harm  will  be  done. 
If  it  is  agreed  upon  before  Tuesday,  how- 
ever, it  should  be  handed  to  the  President 
and  copies  furnished  to  members  and  to 
the  presa  The  hon.  member.  Sir  Samuel 
Griffith,  has  not  said  that  immediately  he 
brings  forward  the  bill  on  Tuesday  he  will 
be  prepared  to  explain  it. 

Sir  Samuel  Griffith  :  I  should  be  sorry 
to  do  so  before  members  are  furnished  with 
a  copy  of  the  report  itself ! 

Sir  JOHN  BRAY  :  I  quite  agree  with 
the  hon.  member  that  it  would  not  be  rea- 
sonable to  expect  such  a  thing.  Well,  if 
the  report  is  brought  up  on  Tuesday  after- 
noon, the  press  will  publish  it  and  make 
comments  upon  it  before  it  is  considered 
by  the  Convention.  It  seems  to  me  that 
it  would  be  more  convenient  if  the  report 
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were  handed  to  the  press  and  the  public  as 
soon  as  it  was  agreed  upon.  I  agree  that 
until  the  report  is  definitely  agreed  upon 
the  less  said  about  it  the  better;  otherwise 
I  think  we  shall  save  time  by  publishing 
the  report  as  soon  as  possible. 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH :  I  hope 
that  the  hon.  member,  Mr.  J.  Forrest,  will 
withdraw  the  motion.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered that  the  members  of  each  delegation 
are  in  communication  with  their  colleagues. 
I  presume  they  consult  each  other.  I  know 
that  I  consult  my  colleagues  from  time  to 
time — not  only  those  on  the  committee  but 
also  those  who  are  not  on  the  committee. 
If  this  committee  proceeds  as  other  com- 
mittees do  there  will  no  doubt  be  three  or 
four  drafts  of  the  report  submitted  before 
it  is  finally  agreed  upon.  The  nature  of 
these  drafts  will  no  doubt  be  communicated 
to  the  members  of  each  delegation  so  that 
they  will  know  what  is  going  on.  They 
will  not  know  the  exact  terms  of  the  final 
report  of  course,  because  no  one  will  know 
that  until  the  report  is  agreed  upon.  I 
do  not  see  any  possibility  of  having  the 
repoi*t  drawn  up  in  a  complete  form  before 
Tuesday  next,  unless  indeed  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  are  willing  to  sit  on 
Good  Friday  and  Easter  Monday,  and 
possibly  Sunday. 

Mr.  LoTON :  Does  the  hon.  member  mean 
the  draft  report  or  bill  1 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH  :  I  mean 
the  report  in  the  form  of  a  bill.  The  com- 
mittee wish  to  bring  up  a  bill  that  will  com- 
mend itself  to  the  Convention,  and  that  will 
not  require  verbal  amendment.  It  is  a  case 
in  which  the  more  haste  the  less  speed.  The 
careful  revision  must  be  done  by  a  small 
committee,  not  by  a  large  one.  I  hope  the 
hon.  member  will  withdraw  the  motion,  and, 
as  I  have  pointed  out,  he  can  ascertain  all 
that  it  is  desirable  to  know  by  other  means. 
He  will  know  what  is  going  on,  and  he 
will  be  able  to  make  suggestions  to  his 
colleagues  on  the  committee. 
[Sir  John  Bray. 


Sir  GEORGE  GREY:  Before  tfce 
motion  is  withdrawn  I  would  like  to  ex< 
press  my  own  opinion  that  I  really  belieTe 
this  difficulty  has  arisen  entirely  from  the 
rule  laid  down  that  the  committees  Bhould 
be  secretly  conducted.  The  more  I  think 
upon  that  subject  the  more  satisfied  1  un 
that  it  was  a  mistake.  Now,  presomii^ 
that  the  argument  was  used  that  muT 
members  would  be  unwilling  that  the 
crude  ideas  which  they  had  held  should  be 
made  known  to  the  public,  they  haviDg 
altered  them  after  argument  in  the  com- 
mittee. That  very  reason  it  seems  to  me 
would  show  that  we  have  made  a  mistake. 
Again,  an  hon.  member  has  said  that  it  ii 
quite  possible,  if  this  report  were  published 
before  being  submitted  to  the  GonTendoa 
the  press  would  publish  adverse  comment! 
upon  it,  the  effect  of  which  we  shoold 
never  afterwards  be  able  to  get  ont  of  the 
public  mind,  or,  at  all  events,  not  for  a 
considerable  time.  That  appeared  to  me 
to  be  a  conclusive  argument  a^st  the 
conunittees  being  conducted  in  secret;  for 
if  hon.  members  meeting  in  committee  did 
in  the  first  instance  take  mistaken  views 
upon  a  subject,  and  then  the  reasoniflg  in 
committee  convinced  them  fchat  they 
were  wrong,  so  that  they  withdrew  their 
opposition  and  adopted  other  views,  if  ll^&t 
were  made  known  to  the  public,  the  public 
would  have  the  same  advantage  of  having 
wrong  views  confuted  by  proper  argnment 
The  public  throughout  the  whole  of  Aus- 
tralasia would  read  those  views  on  both 
sides  of  the  question.  The  probability  is 
that  the  particular  wrong  ailments  which 
it  is  anticipated  the  press  would  use  would 
have  been  discussed  in  Committee,  sd 
would  have  been  confuted  there;  and  the 
press  therefore  would  never  have  instilled 
into  the  public  mind  ideas  which  members 
of  the  Convention  could  not  afterwards 
eradicate.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  whole 
subject  would  have  been  fairly  discussed, 
as  it  were,  in  the  presence  of  the  whole  o 
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New  Zealand  and  Australasia ;  that  owing 
to  the  telegraphic  communication  to  every 
part,  the  whole  public  of  Australasia  might 
really,  as  it  were,  have  sat  in  the  committee ; 
and  would  have  known  every  view  that  had 
been  proposed  ;  that  certain  views  were 
confuted,  and  others  adopted.  Such  infor- 
mation must  have  done  the  greatest  pos- 
sible good  in  educating  the  public  mind 
with  regard  to  their  future  constitution  ; 
and  to  deprive  them  of  an  advantage  of 
that  kind  was  a  true  misfortune  to  the 
public.  Anything  that  might  still  bring 
the  matter  under  discassion  would  be  an 
advantage  to  the  whole  of  Australasia,  to 
e^ery  man,  woman,  and  child  in  the  coun- 
try j  and  we  should  rather  try  to  promote 
the  spread  of  information  of  that  kind  than 
to  keep  back  most  necessary  information 
to  enable  the  public  to  make  up  their  minds 
ultimately  on  the  form  of  the  constitution 
recommended  for  their  adoption.  All  in- 
formation which  could  enable  them  to  do 
that  should  be  freely  and  fully  given  now, 
as  it  ought  to  have  been  from  the  first. 

Mr.  J.  Forrest:  As  it  appears  that 
the  members  of  the  committees  may  com- 
municate freely  with  their  colleagues,  my 
point  will  be  gained  in  another  way,  and 
therefore,  as  it  appears  to  be  the  wish  of 
hon.  members  that  the  motion  should  not 
be  put  I  desire  to  withdraw  it. 

Motion,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 

Motion  (by  Mr.  Abbott)  agreed  to  : 
That  the  Convention  at  its  rising  do  adjourn 
until  Tuesday  next  at  2*30  p.m. 

Convention  adjourned  at  1 1  *57  a.  m. 


TUESDAY,  31  MARCH,  1891. 


Address— Death  of  a  Delegate  — R/'port:  Constitutional 
Committee  — Oommonwealth  of  Australia  Bill  >- Ad- 
joamment. 


ThePREsiDBNT took  the  chairat3-30p.m. 


ADDRESS. 
The  following  address  was  read  by  the 
secretary : — 

To  Sir  Henry  Parkcs,  G.C.M.G.,  President,  and 
the  hon.  membera  of  the  Federal  Conven- 
tion. 
May  it  please  the  members  of  your  honorable 
Convention : — 

We,  the  members  of  the  United  Licensed 
Victuallers*  Association  of  New  South  Wales, 
approach  your  honorable  Convention  with  senti- 
ments of  the  deepest  respect. 

We  desire  to  give  expression  to  our  sincere 
congratulations  upon  the  assembly  in  Sydney  of 
a  body  of  such  eminent  statesmen  to  consider 
questions  so  fraught  with  momentous  issues  to 
the  Australian  nation  as  are  involved  in  the 
great  work  of  federation. 

We  also  express  a  hope  that,  whatever  deci- 
sions may  be  arrived  at  by  your  honorable  Con- 
vention, they  will  be  designed  for  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  people  of  the  whole  of  the  colonies ; 
and  that  from  the  foundation  being  laid  to-day 
there  may  arise  a  superstructure  which  shall 
give  practical  effect  to  the  now  historic  aspira- 
tion—one people,  one  destiny. 

Signed  on  behalf  of  the  members  of  the  United 
Licensed  Victuallers'  Association  of  New  South 
Wales: 

Frederick  Albert  Allen,  President. 
J.  H.  Hunt,  Vice-President. 
J.  H.  Keart,  Vice-President. 
James  H.  Ratnford,  Vice-President. 
James  P.  Kavanaoh,  Vice-President. 
F.  F.  Sweeney,  Treasurer. 
F.  Bbvill,  General  Secretary. 

DEATH  OF  A  DELEGATE. 
Mr.  McMillan  :  I  am  sure  it  must 
be  a  matter  of  deep  regret  to  every  mem- 
ber of  this  Convention  that,  after  the  short 
adjournment  which  we  have  made,  upon 
reopening  the  proceedings  we  are  over- 
shadowed by  the  sorrow  of  the  death  of 
one  of  the  ablest  men  in  our  midst,  the 
Hon.  John  Murtagh  Macrossan.  It  is  not 
likely  that  I  can  speak  in  as  full  terms  of 
the  hon.  member  whose  death  we  deplore 
as  many  who  have  known  him  for  years, 
and  to  whose  particular  colony  he  belonged ; 
but  I  had  the  great  pleasuio  and  honor 
of  making  Mr.  Ma'crossan's  acquaintance 
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twelve  months  ago  at  the  federation  confer- 
ence in  ]SIoIboume,  and  there  all  of  us 
vho  came  into  contact  with  him  knew 
that  we  had  one  of  the  superior  minds  of 
Australia  in  our  midst.  We  knew  from 
the  words  which  he  uttered  that  he  was  a 
man  of  great  thought  and  of  comprehen- 
sive reading ;  and,  as  a  debater,  for  pre- 
ciseness  of  utterance,  for  putting  into 
the  smnlle.Nt  possible  compass  the  largest 
body  of  idc;is,  I  should  say  he  had  pro- 
bably no  superior  in  Australasia.  His 
health  had  been  failing  for  some  con- 
siderable time.  Those  who  saw  him  at 
Ilobart  three  mouths  ago  must  have 
seen  that  he  was  working  up  under  a 
high  sense  of  duty  against  physical  infir- 
mities, and  probably  if  he  had  consulted 
his  own  health  he  would  have  remained  in 
Queensland  during  the  sittings  of  this  Con- 
vention. But  he  was  a  man  of  simple 
piety — I  use  the  word  in  the  highest  sense 
— with  a  high  sense  of  honor  and  duty, 
and  he  came  here  to  give  the  last  few 
hours  of  his  life  to  the  service  of  his 
adopted  country.  I  have,  therefore,  a 
sorrowful  pleasure  in  moving 

That  the  members  of  this  Convention  desire 
to  record  the  expression  of  their  deep  regret  at 
the  death  of  the  Hon.  JohnMurtagh  Macrossan, 
one  of  the  delegates  from  Queensland,  and  their 
mournful  sense  of  the  great  loss  which  the  Con- 
vention, and  the  whole  of  Australia,  has  sus- 
tained by  the  sad  event. 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH :  As  a  re- 
presentative of  Queensland,  I  desire  to 
express,  on  behalf  of  that  colony,  my  sense 
of  the  deep  loss  which  it,  as  well  as  Aus- 
tralia, has  sustained  by  the  death  of  Mr. 
Macrossan.  I  have  had  the  advantage  of 
his  acquaintance  for  many  years.  For,  I 
think,  more  than  seventeen  years  we  sat 
in  thesame  houseof  parliament, and  during 
nearly  the  whole  of  that  time  we  were  op- 
posed to  one  another  in  local  politics.  The 
opposition  sometimes,  as  will  happen,  be- 
came strong  and  even  bitter,  but  the  result 
of  those  long  years  of  experience  has  been 
[Mr.  McMillan. 


that  there  was  no  man  in  the  cob>T 
Queensland  for  whom  I  entertain 
higher  regard  as  an  honorable  oppc 
and  a  true  servant  of  his  country.  J 
from  matters  of  local  poll  tics  or  such  ms 
as  divide  men  who  otherwise  would  I 
gether,  he  was  one  of  those  men  on  v 
you  could  always  count  when  the  b 
interests  of  the  country  were  at  stake, 
always  knew  where  to  find  him,  and 
he  would  be  figlitiug  on  the  right 
Such  men  are  not  too  numerous,  ar. 
loss  is  much  to  be  deplored.  On  the 
ject  on  which  we  are  now  met — the  f» 
tion  of  Australia — I  believe  no  man  in 
tralia  liad  a  wider  knowledge  or  a  cL 
sense  of  the  work  to  be  done.  Ht^ 
studied  the  subject  profoundly,  and 
ccrely  believed  in  the  cause  of  federal 
indeed,  I  am  satisfied  that  if  it  haJ 
been  for  his  high  sense  of  duty,  to  w 
the  hon.  member,  Mr.  McMillan,  refei 
and  which  impelled  him  to  be  present  ^ 
us  at  the  risk  of  his  life,  he  might 
have  been  spared  to  Australia  for  si 
time.  The  death  of  such  men  is  a  nntic 
loss,  and  Mr.  Macrossan's  death  \^ill  b* 
felt  in  Queensland.  I  hope  those  of 
who  remain  behind  may  be  actuated  by 
same  high  sense  of  duty  as  always  actual 
him  in  his  public  life. 

Sir  PATRICK  JENNINGS  :  It  is 
without  feelings  of  emotion  that  I  ris< 
say  a  word  or  two  in  honor  of  the  uieiu 
of  a  great  and  good  man,  who  has  pa? 
away  from  us  in  the  execution  of  his  d 
to  his  country.  I  had  an  acquaintn 
which  ripened  into  friendship  wiih  t 
hon.  gentleman  for  the  last  twenty  ye 
I  watched  his  career,  and  I  formed  aii 
timacy  with  him  based  upon  thatacqii' 
ance ;  and  never  in  the  whole  courso 
my  experience  and  dealings  with  ic 
have  I  met  a  more  honorable,  triitli 
upright,  and  patriotic  man  than  the  1 
John  Murtagh  Macrossan.  I  am  g 
that  the  Premier  of  Queensland  has  co 
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forward  to  testify  his  sense  of  the  loss 
which  the  coloay  which  he  represents  will 
have  to  endure  in  the  death  of  such  a 
man.  No  more  valuable  testimony  to  the 
worth  of  Mr.  Macrossan  could  be  offered 
than  that  given  by  one  who  was  for 
so  many  years  a  political  opponent.  I 
believe  that,  in  coming  to  the  Convention, 
he  was  so  strongly  actuated  by  a  sense  of 
public  duty  that,  although  he  knew  his 
health  was  failing  from  day  to  day,  he  cast 
aside  every  consideration  for  the  further- 
ance of  what  he  thought  was  and  ought  to 
be  the  noblest  aim  of  every  Australian 
citizen  and  patriot — the  cause  of  the  fed- 
eration of  Australasia.  I  am  sure  we  shall 
all  miss  him  in  our  deliberations  ;  and  the 
placing  on  record  of  this  little  tribute  to  his 
memory  will  be  a  graceful  act  which  will 
be  appreciated  by  those  who  survive  him. 
Resolution  agreed  to. 
Resolved  (motion  by  Mr.  McMillan)  .• 
That  a  copy  of  the  resolution  be  sent  to  the 
widow  of  the  late  John  Murtagh  Macrossan, 
Esquire. 

REPORT:  CONSTITUTIONAL 
COMMITTEE. 
Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH  :  I  have  the 
honor  to  bring  up  the  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Constitutional  Machinery  and 
Distribution  of  Functions  and  Powers,  to- 
gether with  appendices.     I  move  : 

That  the  report  and  appendices  be  printed. 
Question  resolved  in  the  affirmative. 

COMMONWEALTH  OF  AUSTRALIA  BILL. 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH  :  With  the 
permission  of  the  Convention  I  should  like 
to  move,  without  notice  : 

Tliat  the  draft  bill  to  constitute  the  common- 
wealth of  Australia,  brought  up  by  the  Consti- 
tutional Committee,  be  referred  for  considera- 
tion to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  Convention. 

If  I  am  allowed  to  submit  that  motion,  I 
propose,  by  the  desire  of  the  committee,  to 
make  a  few  observations  which  may  assist 
hon.  gentlemen  in  following  the  bill  when 
they  come  to  read  it. 


The  President  :  As  there  is  no  objec- 
tion, I  assume  that  the  Convention  gives 
its  unanimous  assent. 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH  :  The  Com- 
mittee  on  Constitutional  Functions  were 
directed  to  prepare  a  bill  to  establish  the 
federation  of  Australia.  They  have  en- 
deavoured to  perform  that  duty,  and  they 
have  framed  a  bill  which  forms  appen- 
dix A  to  the  report  just  submitted.  In 
framing  it  the  committee  had  the  advantage 
of  having  received  the  reports  of  the  other 
two  committees — on  Finance  and  on  Judi- 
ciary— to  which  they  have  given  their 
most  careful  attention.  I  propose  now, 
as  briefly  as  I  may,  to  offer  a  few  observa- 
tions on  the  bill,  and  to  call  attention 
to  some  of  those  matters  which  may  be 
now  to  the  members  of  the  Convention 
who  were  not  on  the  committee,  and  also 
to  briefly  indicate  why  we  have  chosen  one 
of  several  possible  courses  when  called  upon 
to  make  a  choice.  First,  sir,  as  to  the 
frame  of  the  bill.  The  bill  must  neces- 
sarily be  passed  by  the  Parliament  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  but  it  occurred  to  us 
that  the  constitution  of  the  federation 
should  be  a  document  by  itself.  If  the 
federation  is  established  it  will  be  an  his- 
toric document,  and  we  thought  that  it 
would  be  just  as  well  that  it  should  be 
complete  in  itself.  We  have,  therefore, 
framed  this  bill  as  a  bill  to  be  introduced 
into  the  Parliament  of  the  United  King- 
dom, constituting  the  commonwealth  and 
declaring  the  constitution,the  constitution 
— which  may  be  called  a  schedule,  if  you 
please — standing  as  a  separate  part  of  tho 
bill.  The  name  that  the  committee  selec- 
ted for  the  federation  was,  "  The  Common- 
wealth of  Australia.'*  It  is  not  necessary, 
I  think,  to  give  any  special  reasons  why 
that  name  was  selected. 

Sir  John  Bray  :  Yes  ! 
Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH  :  It  is  no 
doubt  new  to  some  hon.  members ;  but  I 
think  they  will  find,  as  I  myself  found, 
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that,  after  being  accustomed  to  it  for  two  or 
three  days,  it  will  come  to  be  regarded  as 
the  most  natural  and  proper  name.     We 
are,  I  believe,  about  to  establish  a  great 
commonwealth  in  Australia    under    the 
Crown,  and,  that  being  so,  there  is  no  rea- 
son why  we  should  not  call  it  by  that 
name.     I  am  merely  indicating  the  argu- 
ments that  prevailed  in  the  committee.  Of 
course,  I  do  not  wish  it  to  be  understood 
that  in  a  matter  of  this  sort,  involving 
80  many  points  of  difficulty,  the  commit- 
tee were  unanimous  on  all  points.     That 
is  a  thing  that  could  not  possibly  happen, 
I  suppose.     The  committee  have  brought 
up  the  bill  collectively,  reserving    their 
right  as  individual  members  of  the  Con- 
vention to  dissent  from  and  to  express 
their   dissent    from   such    provisions   as 
they  think  are  not  wise,  or  for  which  they 
think  others  may  be  substituted  with  ad- 
vantage.    I  think  that  I  need  not  trouble 
the  Convention  with  any  reference  to  the 
few  clauses  which  are  the  enacting  clauses 
of  the  bill  proposed  to  be  pajBsed  by  the 
Parliament  of  the  United  Kingdom.  There 
are   only  seven,   with  an   eighth  saying 
that   "  the   constitution  of  the  common- 
wealth shall  be  as  follows" ;  and  ia  order 
to  facilitate  reference  in  the  future — I  hope 
a  long  future — ^it  is  divided  into  chapters  : 
First,  the  legislature ;  second,  the  executive 
government ;  third,  the  federal  judicature; 
fourth,  finance  and  trade ;  fifth,  the  states; 
sixth,  new  states ;  seventh,  miscellaneous 
provisions  ;  and,  eighth,  amendment  of  the 
constitution.     It  is  proposed  that  the  legis- 
lative powers  of  the  commonwealth  shall  be 
vested  in  a  parliament  consisting  of  the 
Queen,  a  senate,  and  a  house  of  representa- 
tives. Those  are  the  names  which,  after  full 
discussion  in  committee,  we  adopted  forsub- 
mission  to  the  Convention.     With  respect 
to  the  salary  of  the  governor-general,  it 
is  proposed  that  it  shall  not  be  less  than 
£10,000  per  annum,  the  parliament  having 
power  to  alter  it  in  other  respects,  as  they 
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think  fit,  but  not  to  reduce  it  below  tbat 
amount.     As   to  the  constitntion  of  tke 
senate  the  committee  have  ventared  tc 
depart — and  I  hope  they  will  be  pardonftl 
for  departing — from  the  strict  letter  i 
the  instructions  conveyed  in  the  resolu- 
tions adopted    by   the  Convention.   In- 
stead of  providing  for  the  retirememcf 
an  equal  third  every  two  years,  they  pro* 
pose  that  the  number  of  members  shall  b« 
eight  from  each  state,  and  that  half  of 
them  shall  retire  every  three  years.   Ont 
reason,  I  think  I  may  indicate  now,  which 
prevailed  with  many  members  of  the  com- 
mittee was,  that,  as  the  duration  of  the 
parliaments  of  the  colonies  does  not  exceed 
three  years,  by  that  means  no  parliament 
would  hare  an  opportunity  to  make  tvo 
elections  of  senators.    If  they  had,  it  might 
happen  that  in  some  states,  at  anj  me, 
two- thirds  of  the  senators  would  be  cboe^n 
by  one  parliament,  and  half  of  these  just  as 
that  parliament  was  ceasing  to  exist  It  is 
proposed  that  they  shall  be  directly  chosen 
by  the  houses  of  the  parliament— that  is 
to  say,  that  the  members  of  the  houses 
shall  themselves  directly  choose  the  mem- 
bers of  the  senate.     The  manner  in  which 
they  shall  exercise  that  power  we  propose 
to  leave  to  them  until  the  parliament  of  the 
commonwealth  makes  a  uniform  proviaon, 
which  we  propose  they  shall  do  if  they 
think  fit.     The  term  for  which  seoaton  ; 
are  to  be  chosen  is  six  years— the  firs 
senators  to  be  divided  into  two  classes  bv 
lot,  one  set  to  go  out  at  the  end  of  three  I 
years,  the  other  remaining  in  office  for  the 
full  six  years.     With  respect  to  the  ({^'  \ 
fication  of  senators,  the  only  one  necessary 
to  call  attention  to  is  that  they  most  hare 
been  residents  of  that  which  forms  part 
of  the  commonwealth  at  the  time  of  ^^• 
tion  for  a  period  of  at  least  five  ye^ 
BO  as  to  ensure  that  no  novices  w  *J 
affairs  of  Australia  shall  take  part  in^ 
senate.     No  such  restriction  is  P«>P^ 
in  respect  of  the  house  of  representa 
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!t  is  proposed  that  the  members  of  that 
louse  shall   be  chosen   for   three   years 
>j  the  people  of  each  state  according  to 
he  number  of  its  population,  and  that, 
mtil  other  provision  is  made  by  the  par- 
iament  of  the  commonwealth,  each  state 
shall  have  one   representative  for  every 
$0,000  people,  with  a  proviso  that  the 
(ninimum  for  any  existing  colony  shall  be 
lout  members.    With  respect  to  the  quali- 
fication of  the  electors — a  subject  discussed 
in  this  Convention — the  proposal  of  the 
committee  is  that  it  shall  be  the  same  as 
that  for  the  electors  for  the  more  numerous 
branch  of  the  parliament  of  each  state.     I 
have  used   the  word  '^stat&"     I  should 
have  earlier  pointed  out  that  the  commit- 
tee propose  to  use  the  word  "  state "  to 
indicate  the  component  parts  of  the  com- 
monwealth.    Three  names  have  been  sug- 
gested for  those  component  parts,  namely, 
"colony,"  the   present  name  of  most  of 
them,  "province,"  the  name  adopted  by 
South  Australia,  and  the  other  term  "state," 
which,  on  consideration,  the  majority,  at 
any  rate,  of  the  committee  thought  was  a 
higher  term  and  would  more  properly  indi- 
cate the  nature  and  functions  of  the  entity 
of  which  we  are  speaking.     We,  therefore, 
adopted  the  word  "  state  "  as  distinguished 
from  "common wealth"      I  have  pointed 
out  the  qualifications  of  the  electors.    We 
did  not  see  our  way  to  provide  for  a  uni- 
form qualification  in  all  cases.    That  would 
have  involved  a  complete  and  elaborate 
electoral  system,  and  it  might  have  been 
suggested  that  it  would  interfere  too  much 
with  the  internal  affairs  of  the  states  them- 
selvea     It  is  provided  also  that  in  any 
state  where  there  is  a  race  of  people  not 
admitted  to  a   share  in  the  representa- 
tion there,  it  shall  not  be  counted  in 
reckoning  the  number  of  members  to  be 
elected  to  the  parliament  of  the  common- 
wealth.   Provision  is  made  for  a  periodi- 
cal apportionment  of  the  representation  of 
the  different  states  after  each  census,  but 


not  to  take  effect  during  the  existing  par- 
liament, and  for  either  an  increase  or  a 
diminution  of  the  number  of  members  of 
the  parliament  of  the  federal  common- 
wealth by  that  parliament,  but  so  as  not 
to  interfere  with  the  proportion  of  repre- 
sentation prescribed  by  the  constitution. 
There  are,  of  course,  many  formal  matters 
relating  to  both  houses,  such  as  the  elec- 
tion of  president  and  speaker,  disqualifi- 
cations, the  issue  of  writs,  elections,  and 
so  on,  with  which  I  shall  not  on  this  occa- 
sion trouble  the  Convention.  It  is  pro- 
vided, then,  that  each  member  of  either 
house  shall  have  an  annual  allowance  for 
his  services,  which  is  proposed  to  be  fixed 
in  the  meantime  at  £500  a  year.  The 
ordinary  disqualifications  are  inserted  as  to 
members  holding  offices  of  profit,  with  the 
exception  of  ministers  of  the  Crown,  or 
becoming  public  contractors  and  other 
similar  provisions.  Having  dealt  with 
the  constitution  of  the  two  houses,  we  then 
had  to  deal  with  the  legislative  powers 
of  the  parliament.  This  subject  occupied 
much  of  the  time  of  the  committee,  and 
will,  T  am  sure,  receive  most  careful  atten- 
tion and  consideration  from  the  Conven- 
tion, as  it  will  from  the  people  of  the 
different  states,  because  the  powers  given 
to  the  parliament  of  the  commonwealth 
are  proposed  to  be  powers  paramount  over 
those  of  the  states.  It  is,  therefore,  very 
necessary,  bearing  in  mind  the  original 
limitation  in  the  first  of  the  resolutions 
which  you,  sir,  moved  in  the  Convention, 
to  see  that  we  do  not  exceed  that  limit, 
and  do  not  propose  to  transfer  from  a 
state  parliament  to  the  parliament  of  the 
commonwealth  any  power  which  can  be 
better  exercised  by  the  state  parliament, 
or  the  exercise  of  which  by  the  parliament 
of  the  commonwealth  is  not  necessary  for 
its  good  order  and  government.  That  is 
the  rule  which  we  have  had  before  us, 
and  how  far  we  have  succeeded  in  making 
the  division  of  course  is  a  matter  upon 
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lA'hich  tlie  Convention  and  the  pnblic  will 
express  their  opinion.  I  propose  to  call  at- 
tention to  some  of  the  powers,  not  to  all, 
in  the  list.  Many  of  them  require,  I  think, 
scarcely  any  comment;  they  will  be  admitted 
as  being  powera  which  ought  to  be  within 
the  province  of  any  federal  legislature : 

1.  The  regulation  of  trade  and  commerce  with 
other  countries,  and  among  the  several  states  ; 

2.  Customs  and  excise  and  bounties,  but  so  that 
duties  of  customs  an<l  excise  and  bounties  shall 
l)c  uniform  throughout  the  commonwealth,  and 
that  no  tax  or  duty  shall  be  imposed  on  any 
goods  exported  from  one  state  to  another ; 

3.  Raising- money  by  any  other  mode  or  system 
of  taxation  ;  but  so  that  all  such  taxation  shall 
be  uniform  throughout  the  commonwealth  ; 

4.  Borrowing  money  on  the  public  credit  of  the 
commonwealth  ; 

6.  Postal  and  telegraphic  services ; 

6.  The  military  and  naval  defence  of  the  com- 
monwealth and  the  several  states. 
Then  there  are  matters  which  may,  per- 
haps, be  considered  as  a  fuller  enumeration 
of  the  subject  of  trade  and  commerce,  such 
as  navigation,  fisheries,  census,  and  what 
may  be  called  generally  mercantile  law.  It 
is  also  proposed  to  give  to  the  parliament  of 
the  commonwealth  power  to  deal  with  the 
subjects  of  naturalisation  of  aliens,  mar- 
riage and  divorce,  immigration  and  emigra- 
tion, the  influx  of  criminals,  external 
affairs  and  treaties,  and  the  relations  of  the 
commonwealth  to  the  islands  of  the  Pacific. 
All  these  matters,  I  think,  require  no  com- 
ment— at  any  rate,  not  at  the  present 
moment  Another  power  to  which  I  would 
call  special  attention  is  No.  27,  which  reads 
as  follows : — 

River  navigation  with  respect  to  the  common 
purposes  of  two  or  more  states  or  parts  of  the 
commonwealth. 

That  is  a  matter  which  requires  careful 
consideration,  and  which  received  careful 
consideration  from  the  committee,  who 
chose  these  words  as  best  indicating  the 
precise  object  intended.  Another,  perhaps, 
somewhat  novel  subject  is  : 

The  control  of  railways  with  respect  to  trans- 
port for  the  purposes  of  the  commonwealth. 
[Sir  Samuel  Griffith 


Of  course  it  is  necessary  for  the  p- 
of  the  commonwealth  thatitshoul 
the  control  over  ail  means  of  couiu 
tion.  Another  provision  to  which  1 
to  call  special  attention  is  No.  30^ 
reads  thus : 

The  exercise  within  the  commonwealth 
request  or  with  the  concurrence  of  tlic 
ments  of  all  the  states  concerned,  of  an 
lative  powers  with  respect  to  the  afTair- 
territory  of  the  commonwealth,  or  any  |^a 
which  can  at  the  date  of  the  establi^In 
this  constitution  be  exercised  only  by  tht- 
ment  of  the  United  Kingdom  or  by  tbc 
Council  of  Australasia,  but  always  siibjc : 
provisions  of  this  constitution. 

We  are  aware,  sir,  tliat  there  arc 
things  now  upon  which  the  legislatur 
governments  of  the  several  Aust 
colonies  may  agree,  and  upon  whiol 
may  desire  to  see  a  law  established;  I 
are  obliged,  if  we  want  that  law  ma 
go  to  the  Parliament  of  the  United  '. 
dom,  and  ask  them  to  be  good  enor.; 
make  the  law  for  us ;  and  when  it  is 
we  will  obey  it  I  contend,  for  niysc 
I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  saying  Iti 
that  after  the  federal  parliament  is  e 
lished  anything  which  the  legislatur 
Australia  want  done  in  the  way  oi  Jt :' 
tion  should  be  done  within  Australia, 
the  parliament  of  the  commonwealth  sin 
have  that  power.  It  is  not  proposf^ 
this  provision  to  enable  the  parliamei 
the  commonwealth  to  interfere  with 
state  legislatures ;  but  only,  when  the 
legislatures  agree  in  requesting  such  ] 
lation,  to  pass  it,  so  that  there  shall  I 
longer  any  necessity  to  have  recourse 
parliament  beyond  our  own  shores  i 
onco  this  constitution  has  been  passo( 
the  Parliament  of  the  United  King* 
With  respect  to  these  subjects,  it  i^ 
proposed  to  give  the  parliament  of 
commonwealth  exclusive  jurisdiction; ' 
will  have  paramount  jurisdiction ;  i 
it  is  proposed  that,  until  they  exd 
those  powers,  the  existing  laws  shall  r^*" 
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n  force,  and  that,  until  they  choose  to 
Bake  laws  to  the  contrary,  the  state  legis- 
atures  may  go  on  exercising  their  existing 
wwers.  It  is  only  when  the  federal  par- 
iament  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is 
lecessary  to  make  laws  on  those  matters 
that  the  powers  of  the  states  will  be  ex- 
duded,  and  then  only  to  the  extent  to 
irhich  the  federal  legislature  chooses  to 
exercise  its  functions.  In  addition  to  the 
powers  to  be  exercised  in  that  way,  not  in- 
terfering with  the  existing  rights  of  states 
until  the  federal  legislature  thinks  it  neces- 
ary  to  do  so,  it  is  proposed  to  give  some 
exclusive  powers  to  the  legislature  of  the 
eommonwealth.  One  of  them  is  to  deal 
»ith 

the  afTairs  of  people  of  any  race  with  respect 
to  whom  it  is  deemed  necessary  to  make  special 
laws  not  applicable  to  the  general  community ; 
bat  so  that  this  power  shall  not  extend  to 
authorise  legislation  with  respect  to  the  ab- 
origiual  native  race  in  Australia  and  the  Nfaori 
race  in  New  Zealand. 

I  am  sorry  that  my  late  colleague  and  co- 
d»?legat6  for  Queensland,  Mr.  Macrossan, 
is  not  here  to  express  his  opinion  on  that 
proposal.  I  am  satisfied,  notwithstanding 
that  during  all  his  political  career  he  was 
a  representative  of  northern  constituencies 
in  Queensland — constituencies  where  the 
question  of  black  labour  was  a  burning 
one— that  he  would  have  most  cordially 
supported  the  proposal,  and  would  have 
insisted  upon  the  necessity  of  that  power 
being  given  to  the  legislature  of  the  com- 
monwealth of  Australia,  and  not  to  the 
Irgislature  of  any  particular  state,  because 
tlie  introduction  of  an  alien  race  in  con- 
siderable numbers  into  any  part  of  the 
commonwealth  is  a  danger  to  the  whole  of 
the  commonwealth,  and  upon  that  matter 
the  commonwealth  should  speak,  and  the 
comraonwealth  alone. 

Mr.  Donaldson  :  Mr.  Macrossan  ex- 
pressed himself  to  that  eflfect ! 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH  :  Yes,  in 
Biibbane.     The  next  subject  of  exclusive 


power  relates  to  the  government  of  any 
territory  which  may,  by  the  surrender  of 
any  state  or  states,  and  the  acceptance  of 
the  parliament,  become  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment of  the  commonwealth.     I  need  say 
nothing  about  that  subject.    The  next  sub- 
ject relates  to  departments  of  government 
which  are  to  be  taken  over  by  the  govern- 
ment of  the  commonwealth.    As  soon  as  the 
parliament  of  the  commonwealth  takes  over 
these  departments,  it  must  alone  have  power 
to  control  them ;  but  hon.  members  will  find 
later  on  a  provision  continuing  all  the  exist- 
ing laws  of  the  colonies  on  that  subject  until 
such  laws  are  made  by  the  federal  parlia- 
ment. Then  there  is  a  formal  enumeration 
of  "  such  other  matters  as  are  by  this  con- 
stitution declared  to  bo  within  the  exclu- 
sive powers  of  the  parliament."  That  may 
be  said  to  be  a  clumsy  way  of  doing  things; 
but  it  was  found  to  be  impracticable  to  do 
it  in  any  other  way.  Before  I  pass  from  the 
subject  of  powers,  I  may  mention  a  subject 
which  was  anxiously  considered  by  the  com- 
mittee—  namely,  whether  having  enume- 
rated so  many  powers,  which  some  people 
may  say  are  to  take  away  the  autonomy  of 
the  several  legislatures,  we  ought  not  on 
the  other  hand  to  have  done  as  they  did  in 
Canada,  and  enumerated  the  subjects  which 
are  left  to  the  state  legislatures.    It  would 
have  been,  to  begin  with,  unscientific,  and, 
in  the  second  place,  i  t  would  have  beenimpos- 
sible,  because  I  do  not  think  that  anybody 
could  attempt  to  enumerate  them  all.    But 
I  will  take  this  opportunity  of  just  men- 
tioning a  few  of  the  subjects  which  are  left, 
for  the  benefit  of  those  who  think  that  this 
Convention  has  some  sinister  object  or  de- 
sires in  some  sinister  way  to  deprive  the 
state  legislatures  of  their  autonomy.    Their 
constitutions,  the  borrowing  of  money,  the 
complete  control  of  the  government  of  the 
state,  all  the  laws  relating  to  property  and 
civil  rights,  the  whole  subject  of  public  lands 
and  mines,  registration  of  titles,  education, 
criminal  law  and  its  enforcement,  hospitals 
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and  such  matters,  all  local  works  and  under- 
takings, municipcd  institutions,  imposition 
of  licenses,  the  administration  of  justice, 
both  criminal  and  civil,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  coui'ts,  and  an  absolute  power  to 
dispose  of  their  revenue  in  any  way  they 
think  fit — those  are  some  of  the  subjects, 
and  if  they  are  not  enough  for  a  state  to 
exercise  its  functions  upon,  then  the  state 
must  be  very  eager  to  do  a  lot  of  work.  I 
will  venture  to  ask  any  member  of  the 
Convention,  or  any  person  who  thinks  that 
by  this  scheme  too  much  is  taken  from 
the  state  legislatures,  to  take  up  any  volume 
of  the  statutes  of  the  state  legislatures,  and 
see  how  few  of  those  statutes  deal  with 
subjects  with  respect  to  which  powers  are 
taken  from  the  states.  Having  dealt  gener- 
ally with  that  branch  of  the  subject,  the 
committee  had  next  to  consider  the  vexed 
question  of  money  bills.  As  to  that,  I  do 
not  think  it  is  likely  that  any  scheme  will  be 
propounded  that  will  satisfy  everybody; 
but  the  committee  have  proposed  a  method 
of  dealing  with  money  bills,  which  they,  or 
at  least  a  majority  of  them,  submit  with 
considerable  confidence.  We  recognise  that 
in  a  federation  the  laws — and  the  laws 
affecting  money  as  well  as  others — ^must 
be  passed  by  the  consent  of  a  majority  of 
the  people  of  the  commonwealth  and  also 
with  the  consentof  a  majority  of  the  states ; 
but  it  must  also  be  recognised  that  if 
both  houses  were  to  have  absolutely  equal 
rights  in  respect  of  money  and  taxation 
bills  there  would  be  danger  of  serious  fric- 
tion and  of  the  machinery  of  government 
not  working.  That  is  not  desired.  It  is 
not  proposed  by  the  bill  to  enable  either 
house  to  coerce  the  other.  It  is  proposed, 
however,  to  give  to  the  upper  house,  that 
is  to  say,  the  senate,  that  power  of  veto 
which  must  be  enjoyed  by  any  house  if  it 
is  to  be  a  houseof  legislature  at  all ;  butit  is 
not  proposed  to  give  it  the  power  to  amend 
in  detail  bills  for  the  annual  appropriation 
of  revenue  and  for  the  imposition  of  taxa- 
{Sir  Samuel  Griffith. 


tion.  The  senate  is,  of  course,  entitlfd 
to  have  its  opinion  upon  sach  nutters 
heard.  With  the  exception  of  those  Uo 
classes  of  bills,  it  is  proposed— and  I  tq- 
ture  to  think  in  accordance  with  the  genenl 
result  of  discussion  which  took  place  in 
the  Convention — to  give  an  equal  right  of 
amendment  to  both  houses;  but,  astoth<»e 
two  classes  of  bills,  it  is  proposed  that  l- 
though  the  senate  shall  not  be  entitled  to 
amend  them,  they  may,  if  they  sn  desin, 
point  out  to  the  houseof  representati res  a:j 
objectionable  items.  This  they  vill  ba^e 
the  opportunity  to  do,  so  that  it  maj  no: 
be  necessary  for  them  to  take  the  extrexe 
course  of  rejecting  a  bill  because  theraj 
not  like  something  in  it,  or  that,  on  tLe 
other  hand,  they  may  not  be  compelied 
to  adopt  something  which  they  belief^ 
to  be  wrong.  They  will  at  least  be  en- 
titled to  make  known  their  opinion  to  the 
other  branch  of  the  legislatura  The  sn^- 
gested  method,  or  compromise,  as  it  maj 
perhaps,  be  called,  has  been  working  in 
South  Australia  for  many  years,  and,  I 
am  told,  with  great  success.  I,  for  my 
part,  feel  very  confident  in  reconunending 
it,  as  far  as  an  individual  member  of  tbe 
Convention  is  entitled  to  do  so,  to  the  con- 
sideration and  acceptance  of  the  Conven- 
tion. Careful  provision  is  made  ^Junat 
the  coercion  of  the  senate  by  what  is  com- 
monly called  tacking— that  is,  the  putting 
of  a  disputed  provision  into  a  bill  dealiug 
with  the  general  subjects  of  appropriation 
or  taxation.  It  is  proposed  that  a  bill  deal^ 
ing  with  taxation  shall  deal-exceptin&of 
course,  in  the  case  of  the  imposition  or 
customs  duties— with  one  subject  of  taxa- 
tion only,  and  that  any  extraordintfv 
expenditure  shaU  not  be  included  i^^ 
ordinary  appropriation  bill  oi  the  J 
These  provisions  will  give  the  senate 
power  to  do  anything  except  interfere 
with  the  carrying  on  of  ^®  ,' 
government  of  the  federation,  and  & 
would  be  a    very  undesirable  thing 
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bem  to  do.     I  do  not  propose  to  say  anj- 
hing  further  now  as  to  that  clause.     It 
irill  doubtless  receive  in  the  Convention  as 
areful  consideration  as  it  received  at  the 
lands  of  the  committea-    I  refer  to  clause 
i5,  chapter  i.      The   2nd  chapter  deals 
rith  the  subject  of  executive  government, 
rhich  is  declared  to   be    vested  in  the 
^ueen,  and  to  be  exercised  by  a  governor- 
general  as  her  representative.     It  is  to 
nclude  a  government  appointed  by  her 
Majesty's  representative,  and  holding  office 
luring  his  pleasure.     This  part  of  the  bill 
practically  embodies  what  is  known  to  us 
918  the  British  Constitution  as  we  have  it 
w'orking  at  the  present  time;  but  the  pro- 
visions of  the  bill  are  not  made  so  rigid  that 
oar  successors  will  not  be  able  to  work  out 
such  modifications  as  their  experience  may 
lead  them  to  think  preferable     It  is  pro- 
posed that  the  ministers  of  state,  the  num- 
ber of  whom  at  first,  and  until  the  provi- 
sion has  been  altered  by  the  federal  par- 
liament, shall  not  exceed  seven,  may  sit  in 
either  house  o£  parliament.     That  is  the 
practice  under    what   we  know   as    the 
British  Constitation,  and  no  doubt  under 
the  practical  working  of  our  constitution 
ministers  here  will  also  be  required  to  sit 
in  parliament,   except  in  cases  where  a 
minister  may  for  a  longer  or  a  shorter 
time  be  unable  to  obtain  a  seat  there.     It 
is  not  proposed  that  ministers  accepting 
office  shall  submit  themselves  for  re-elec- 
tion.   Considering  the  extent  of  territory, 
the  distance  which  some  of  them  might 
have  to  travel,  and  the  possibility  of  delay 
and  inconvenience  in  the  administration 
of  the  government — ^for  these,  and  many 
other  reasons,  it  was  not  considered  neces- 
sary to  insist  upon  the  adoption  of  that 
nile.    The  appointment  of  the  civil  service 
it  is  proposed  to  vest  in  the  govemor-gene- 
ral-in-counciL     These  provisions  introduce 
what  we  caU  responsible  government — ^not 
necessarily  party  government,  which  is  an- 
other division  of  responsible  government, 


but  a  government  responsible  in  name  and 
form  to  the  head  of  the  state  and  in  sub- 
stance to  the  parliament  of  the  common- 
wealth. It  is  proposed  that  its  executive 
authority  shall  be  co-extensive  with  its 
legislative  power.  That  follows  as  a 
matter  of  course.  In  immediately  start- 
ing the  business  of  the  commonwealth, 
it  is  provided  that  certain  powers  may 
be  taken  over  at  once  by  the  executive 
government  of  the  commonwealth,  namely, 
as  to  customs,  excise,  posts  and  telegraphs, 
mOitary  and  naval  defence,  ocean  beacons 
and  buoys  and  ocean  lighthouses  and  light- 
ships, and  quarantine.  Other  matters  are 
left  to  be  dealt  with  by  the  federcd  legis- 
lature from  time  to  time  as  they  may 
think  fit.  The  3rd  chapter  deals  with  the 
federal  judicature.  The  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Constitutional  Machinery  em- 
bodies in  substance,  though  not  in  form, 
the  recommendations  of  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee. It  is  proposed  to  authorise  the 
establishment  of  a  supreme  court  of  Aus- 
tralia to  have  jurisdiction  to  entertain 
appeals  from  the  supreme  courts  of  the 
several  states — that  is  to  say,  there  is  to 
be  an  optional  right  of  appeal  to  that 
court  on  the  part  of  any  person  desiring 
to  appeal — ^and  it  is  proposed  to  give  to 
the  parliamentof  the  commonwealth  power 
to  say  that  all  appeals  should  be  taken  to 
that  court  instead  of  to  the  Privy  Coun- 
cil, and  that  its  decision  shall  be  final, 
except  in  certain  specified  cases  embody- 
ing practically  the  limitations  now  applied 
in  the  administration  of  her  Majesty^s  pre- 
rogative of  allowing  appeals  to  herself  from 
Canada — that  is  to  say,  that  when  the  pub- 
lic interests  of  the  commonwealth,  or  of 
any  other  part  of  the  Queen's  dominions, 
are  concerned,  the  prerogative  to  allow  an 
appeal  to  the  Queen  herself  in  Council  is 
reserved.  These  cases  are  few  in  number, 
and  I  know  that  many  members  of  the 
Convention  think  that  even  this  exception 
should  not  be  included.    Others,  again,  are 
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of  opinion  that  there  should  be  a  provision 
expressly  giving  the  right  of  appeal  to  her 
Majesty  in  all  cases.  It  is  proposed  also  to 
establish  what  may  be  called  courts  of  first 
instance  to  administer  the  laws  of  the 
commonwealth  in  the  diflPerent  parts  of  the 
commonwealth,  and  to  give  these  courts  in 
certain  cases  jurisdiction  which  may  be 
exclusive  of,  or  concurrent  with,  that  of 
the  courts  of  the  states.  The  next  chapter 
deals  with  the  subject  of  finance  and  trade. 
We  all  know  that  this  branch  of  the  subject 
has  given  rise  to  certain  difficulties.  The 
collection  of  revenue  is  comparatively  a 
simple  matter ;  but  when  you  come  to  deal 
with  its  distribution  after  it  is  collected  a 
difficulty  arises.  It  is  proposed  that  the 
federal  parliament  shall  have  the  sole  power 
to  impose  customs  duties,  and  also  excise 
duties  upon  those  articles  upon  which  cus- 
toms duties  are  collected,  and  to  grant 
bounties;  but  that  power  is  not  to  be  taken 
away  from  the  states  until  the  Federal 
Parliament  has  imposed  such  duties  ;  but 
when  once  uniform  duties  of  customs  are 
imposed  for  the  commonwealth,  then  the 
powers  of  all  the  states  to  impose  duties 
of  customs  or  excise,  or  to  grant  bounties, 
are  to  come  to  an  end.  In  the  mean- 
time the  duties  will  be  collected  by  the 
federal  officers,  and  with  the  control  of 
customs  and  excise  will  pass  over  the 
necessary  property  belonging  to  them.  In 
the  meantime,  also,  the  present  laws  will 
continue,  but  as  soon  as  uniform  duties 
are  imposed,  the  trade  of  the  common- 
wealth by  any  means  is  to  be  absolutely 
free.  Every  member  of  the  Convention 
knew  that  a  provision  of  that  nature  must 
be  in  the  constitution.  A  great  difficulty 
has  been  experienced  in  dealing  with  the 
question  of  the  apportionment  of  the  re- 
venue. The  provisions  of  the  constitution 
in  that  respect  will  no  doubt  receive  very 
full  discussion  in  the  Convention,  as  in- 
deed they  should,  because  in  considering 
whether  the  states  will  adopt  the  consti- 
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tution  or  not,  it  is  very  important  to  !« 
able  to  make  it  plain  to  them  that  tb^v 
will  not  be  doing  themselves  a  serious  in- 
jury in  trade  or  revenue.  The  main  prin- 
ciple laid  down  here  is  that  after  the  ex- 
penses of  the  government  of  the  common- 
wealth have  been  deducted  from  the  re- 
venue, the  balance  shall  be  returned  to  the 
states  as  nearly  as  possible  in  proportion 
to  the  amounts  contributed  by  them.  That 
of  course  is  a  difficult  thing  to  work  out. 

Hon.  Members  :  Hear,  hear  ! 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH  :  I  askhon. 
gentlemen  to  bear  in  mind  an  observation 
once  made  to  me  by  a  very  distinguished 
governor  of  this  colony,  that  when  there 
are  several  courses  possible,  and  you  deter- 
mine to  follow  one,  everybody  at  once  can 
see  all  the  objections  to  that  coarse,  but 
they  say  nothing  about  the  objections  to 
all  the  other  possible  courses.  Therefore 
I  ask  hon.  members  when  they  consider 
this  difficult  question,  and  when  they  see 
all  the  objections  to  the  one  course  pro- 
posed, to  also  look  at  the  objections  to  the 
other  possible  courses,  so  that  they  may- 
see  on  which  side  the  objections  are  the 
greater.  There  are  objections  and  prac- 
tical difficulties  in  the  way  of  any  mode  of 
adjusting  this  question  so  as  to  deal  fairly 
with  the  states  and  the  commonwealth.  I 
have  pointed  out  how  this  is  proposed  to  be 
done.  The  great  difficulty — and  it  is  a  diffi- 
culty peculiar  to  this  constitution,  as  far  as 
I  have  any  knowledge — is  that  the  customs 
revenue  of  the  colonies  in  all  cases  forms  a 
very  large  share  of  the  means  of  meeting 
the  expenses  of  government;  and  as  we 
should  take  over  only  a  very  small  part  of 
the  expenditure,  the  commonwealth  would 
start  with  an  enormous  annual  surplus  of 
many  millions,  which  it  could  not  retain 
or  expend,  but  must  return  to  the  diflTer- 
ent  states.  Tliat  is  a  difficulty  almost  as 
great  as  the  difficulty  of  making  a  levy 
upon  the  different  states  as  states.  It  is  a 
great  difficulty,  but  we  have  to  face  it,  and 
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llie   question  is,  what  is  to  be  done  1     As 
long  as  we  deal  with  the  existing  customs 
duties    there  is  no  difficulty,  because  we 
know  exactly  what  each  state  raises.     But 
tliLs  must  not  be  forgotten :  that  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  various  parts  of  Aus- 
tralia with  regard  to  the  consumption  of 
dutiable  articles  are  very  different.     The 
coTisuroption  in  some  colonies  is  at  least 
double  what  it  is  in  other  colonies.     For 
instance,  one  colony  may  have  a  veiy  large 
proportion  of  its  population  composed  of 
persons  who  do  not  consume  a  largo  quan- 
tity of  dutiable  articles,  whereas  the  case 
might  be  quite  the  reverse  with  another 
colony  of  the  group.     Take  a  colony  with 
a  specially  sober,  thrifty,  and  frugal  popu- 
lation, like,  say,  that  of  South  Australia, 
^•here  there  is  a  large  proportion  of  non- 
consumers  of  dutiable  articles.  They  would 
receive  very  much  more  than  they  paid 
in  customs  duties  if  the  surplus  were  re- 
turned in  proportion  to  the  population. 
In  the  case  of  other  colonies  which  did  not 
possess  the  same  class  of  population  they 
would  get  back  much  less  than  they  con- 
tributed to  the  customs  revenue.     These 
facts  cannot  be  lost  sight  of.     If  we  were 
a  complete  homogeneous  commonwealth, 
with  similar  population  in  all  its  parts, 
the  conditions  would  be  equal ;  but  I  can- 
not look  forward  to  such  a  state  of  things 
when  I  take  into  consideration  the  differ- 
ence in  the  climate  in  the  north  and  the 
south,  and  the  different  conditions  of  life 
which  must  always  prevail.  This  difficulty 
exists,  and  you  must  bear  it  in  mind  in 
solving  the   question.      I  myself  believe 
that  some  day  the  difficulty  will  be  found 
to  be  so  great  that  the  federal  parliament 
and  the  parliaments  of  the  different  states 
will  come  together  and  make  provision  for 
transferring  on  a  fair  basis  such  obligations 
of  the  states  to  the  commonwealth  as  will 
absorb  all  the  federal  revenua     It  must 
come  to  that,  because  the  inconvenience  will 
be  found  to  be  so  great.     In  the  meantime 
2  L 


we  have  this  great  surplus,  and  we  have  to 
make  provision  to  meet  the  difficulty.  At 
present  we  derive  a  very  large  share  of  our 
revenue  from  customs  duties;  but  it  does  not 
follow  that  that  will  always  be  the  case.  I 
think  myself  that  it  will  always  be  the  case ; 
but  that  is  only  a  matter  of  opinion.  We 
must  have  power  to  impose  direct  taxation, 
and  the  imposition  of  direct  taxation  would 
be  as  unequal,  or  it  might  be  as  unequal, 
as  the  imposition  of  customs  duties.  For 
instance,  a  stock-tax  might  be  imposed. 
I  mention  a  tax  on  that  particular  kind  of 
property  because  it  has  been  discussed  in 
many  of  the  parliaments.  If  such  a  tax 
were  imposed.  New  South  Wales  and 
Queensland  would  pay  about  two-thirds  of 
the  whole,  which  would  be  somewhat  un- 
fair. I  point  out  these  matters  now  in 
order  to  ask  hon.  gentlemen  to  bear  them 
in  mind  when  they  are  considering  this 
proposal.  We  felt  that  there  are  so  many 
difficulties  in  the  way  that  every  member 
of  the  committee  will  feel  indebted  to 
members  of  the  Convention  who  will  de- 
bate the  matter  fully. 

Sir  John  Bray  :  Did  the  committee  get 
any  help  from  the  Finance  Committee  on 
that  point  ? 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH  :  Yes ;  and 
I  hope  we  shall  get  further  help.  It  is 
only  fair  to  point  out  that  in  this  particular 
we  have  not  followed  the  recommendation 
of  the  Finance  Committer  The  Finance 
Committee  had  not  considered  the  question 
of  the  proceeds  of  direct  taxation.  Direct 
taxation  in  proportion  to  the  population 
would  bring  about  quite  as  strange  anoma- 
lies as  there  are  in  connection  with  the 
customs  revenue. 

Sir  John  Bray:  Why  impose  taxes 
which  you  do  not  want? 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH :  We  do  not 
know  what  taxes  we  may  want ;  and  we 
are  framing  a  constitution  for  the  future. 
I  believe  the  customs  duties  will  be  ab- 
sorbed by  increasing  expenditure  until  the 
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surplus  is  gone  ;  bat  in  the  meantime  we 
must  try  to  bring  about  the  most  perfect 
fairness  we  can.  The  disposition  of  the 
surplus  must  be  provided  for  in  some 
way.  As  I  have  said,  there  are  great 
difficulties  in  working  this  out  We  sug- 
gest, as  a  means  of  working  it  out,  the 
principle  of  distribution  in  proportion  to 
the  amount  contributed,  which,  if  it  can 
be  worked  out,  would,  I  maintain,  be  per- 
fectly fair.  An  estimate  should  be  made 
of  the  dutiable  goods  consumed  in  the 
different  states,  and  the  duties  collected 
upon  them ;  and  each  state  should  get 
credit  for  the  revenue  paid  by  it  to  the 
commonwealth  in  respect  of  the  duties 
on  goods  actually  consumed  in  that  state. 
It  cannot  be  done  with  absolute  accuracy. 
It  is  a  matter  upon  which  I  know  ex- 
perts differ.  Some  of  the  experts  in  the 
colonies  say  it  cannot  be  done ;  others  say 
they  see  no  difficulty  whatever  in  doing  it, 
and  are  prepared  to  show  those  who  say  it 
cannot  be  done  how  to  do  it.  It  is  not  my 
function  at  the  present  time  to  do  anything 
more  than  point  out  the  state  of  the  matter; 
it  is  not  my  business  to  argue  on  either  side. 
I  should  say  here  that  provision  is  made 
that  until  the  parliament  of  the  common- 
wealth has  made  the  necessary  provision 
for  carrying  on  the  government  by  legisla- 
tion, the  existing  laws  of  the  states  shall 
apply  to  the  collection  of  money,  to  audit, 
and  to  the  administration  of  the  depart- 
ments, and  so  on.  There  is  a  provision  also 
that  the  parliament  of  the  commonwealth 
may  take  over  the  whole  or  any  part  of 
the  debts  of  the  different  states;  but  as 
that  is  a  matter  involving  each  in  a 
liability  for  the  debts  of  the  others,  it  is 
proposed  that  it  shall  only  be  done  with 
unanimous  consent.  Chapter  v  deals  with 
the  question  of  the  states,  and  I  will  read 
the  1st  clause,  because  it  is  a  very  impor- 
tant one,  and  ought,  I  think,  to  remove 
from  the  minds  of  those  who  think  that  we 
are  here  engaged  in  prosecuting  a  conspi- 
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racy  against  the  liberties  of  the  states — I 
believe  there  are  such  people — it  ODght  to 
remove  that  impression  from  their  minds, 
because  we  say  : 

1.  All  powers  which  at  the  date  of  the  estab- 
liflhrnent  of  the  commonwealth  are  vested  in  tLe 
parliaments  of  the  several  colimies,  and  whicb 
are  not  by  this  constitation  excloaively  -vested 
in  the  parliament  of  the  oommonwealth,  and  aE 
powers  which  the  parliaments  of  the  aerenl 
states  are  not  by  this  constitution  forbidden  tf> 
exercise,  are  reserved  to,  and  shall  remain  Tested 
in,  the  parliaments  of  the  states  respectively. 

That  is  to  say,  all  existing  powers  are 
reserved  except  those  taken  away,  and 
state  legislation  will  remain  tintil  super- 
seded by  federal  l^slation.  Then,  there 
is  a  clause  to  which  I  should  refer — the 
5th  of  chapter  v — which  proposes  that 
the  governor-general  shall  be  tho  only 
medium  of  communication  with  the  outer 
world  ;  that,  in  point  of  fact,  Australia  is 
to  be  one— one  government  to  the  outer 
world — that  all  communications  to  her 
Majesty,  or  anybody  else  that  are  made 
outside  of  Australia,  shall  be  made  through 
the  governor-general;  that  her  Majesty s 
pleasure  shall  be  communicated  through 
him  in  all  cases  in  which  it  is  necessary  to 
be  communicated  to  any  part  or  state  of 
Australia.  Without  some  such  provision, 
of  course,  we  should  still  be  sovereign 
states,  all,  perhaps,  pulling  in  different 
directions  at  Downing- street,  and  giving 
rise  to  the  same  sort  of  difficulty  of  which 
we  have  seen  so  much  in  the  past  few 
years.  It  is  proposed,  as  we  were  directed 
to  do,  to  make  provision  to  enable  the 
parliaments  of  the  states  to  deal  with  the 
appointment  of  their  governors.  We  do 
not  interfere  with  them ;  we  propose  to 
give  them  power  to  deal  with  that  matter, 
and  that  this  should  be  part  of  the  con- 
stitution of  the  commonwealth. 

Colonel  Smith  :  You  compel  them  to 
go  to  the  governor  general  for  confirma- 
tion of  their  bills ! 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH :  Certainly 
not;  it  is  not  proposed  to  give  the  go- 
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vemor-general  or  tho  parliament   of  the 
oommonwealth  any  power  of  interference 
^^hateyer  with  the  states ;  but  to  make  the 
governor-general  the  channel  of  commu- 
nication with  the  Queen,  which  is  a  very 
different  thing,  and  which  I  venture  to  think 
is  necessary  if  Australia  is  to  present  one 
anited  front     It  is  proposed  not  to  allow 
members  of  the  federal  parliament  to  sit  in 
the  local  parliaments.     Much  may  be  said 
on  either  side,  but  that  is  the  provision  we 
propose.     With  respect  to  the  admission 
of  new  states  into  the  commonwealth,  it  is 
proposed  to  let  all  those  who  do  not  come 
in  at  once  oome  in  afterwards — that  is,  the 
existing  colonies — and  then  to  allow  the 
parliament  of  the  commonwealth  to  admit 
others  from  time  to  time,  and  on  doing  so 
to  impose  conditions  as  to  the  extent  of 
representation  in  either  house  of  parlia- 
ment    It  may  be  said  that  that  is  unrea- 
sonable ;  whether  such  conditions  should 
be  imposed  in  a  particular  instance,  is  a 
matter,  I  think,  that  may  be*  open  to  a 
great  deal  of  argument  in  each  case.    But, 
take  an  illustration :  Suppose  it  were  pro- 
posed to  divide  Western  Australia  into 
two  states,  would  it  be  reasonable  to  give 
those  two  states   between  them  sixteen 
members  in  the   senate,    or  would    the 
parliament  be  likely   to   admit    a   state 
nnder  those  conditions  ?      The  same  ques- 
tion might  be  asked  if  it  were  proposed 
to  divide   Queensland  into  three   states. 
Would  the  parliament  of   the  common- 
wealth be  likely  to  agree  to  give  them 
twenty-four  senators  ?     I  mention    that 
merely  to  show  that  the  matter  is  one 
that  must  be  considered.     Then  there  is  a 
provision  enabling  the  parliament  of  the 
commonwealth  to  deal  with  the  provisional 
administration  of  parts  of  territories  either 
in  Australia  or  in  the  Pacific  which  are 
not  fit  to  be  admitted  to  the  full  rights  of 
a  state.     I  may  mention,  by  way  of  illus- 
tration, the  north-western  part  of  Australia, 
and  also    Fiji,  and  New  Guinea,  which 


I  apprehend  will,  when  the  commonwealth 
is  established,  become  an  appanage  of  the 
commonwealth,  and  not  be  attached,  as  it 
is  at  the  present  time,  to  the  colony  of 
Queensland.  But  the  powers  of  the  par- 
liament of  the  commonwealth  to  exercise 
any  of  these  functions  are  expressly  limited 
so  that  they  cannot  be  put  in  force  with- 
out the  consent  of  the  parliament  of  the 
state  affected.  The  rights  of  the  state  in 
regard  to  territory  and  everything  else  are 
preserved  absolutely  intact  Nothing  can 
be  done  except  by  the  consent  of  the  states 
themselves.  The  vexed  question  of  the 
capital  had  to  be  considered,  and  we  pro- 
pose that  it  shall  be  determined  by  the 
federal  parliament ;  but  in  the  meantime, 
as  there  must  be  some  place  where  the 
first  parliament  shall  meet,  that  the  gover- 
nors of  the  several  states  that  come  first 
into  the  confederation  shall  determine  the 
question  among  themselves,  and  that  if 
they  are  equally  divided  in  opinion,  then  the 
governor-general  shall  determine  it.  There 
mustbesome  method,  and  wesuggest  that  as 
a  reasonable  one.  With  respect  to  amend- 
ments of  the  constitution,  it  is  proposed 
that  a  law  to  amend  the  constitution  must 
be  passed  by  an  absolute  majority  of  both 
the  senate  and  the  house  of  representa- 
tives ;  that,  if  that  is  done,  the  proposed 
amendment  must  be  submitted  for  the 
opinion  of  the  people  of  the  states  to  be  ex- 
pressed in  conventions  elected  for  the  pur- 
pose, and  that  then  if  the  amendment  is  ap- 
proved by  a  majority  of  the  conventions  in 
the  states  it  shall  become  law,  subject  of 
course  to  the  Queen's  power  of  disallow- 
ance. Otherwise  the  constitution  might  be 
amended,  and  by  a  few  words  the  common- 
wealth turned  into  a  republic,  which  is  no 
part  of  the  scheme  proposed  by  this  bill. 
I  should  say  a  word  before  I  sit  down  as 
to  the  mode  in  which  this  constitution 
should  be  adopted.  There  are  two  ways 
of  adopting  a  constitution  like  this.  One 
is  for  the  Parliament  of  the  United  King- 
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dom  to  pass  a  bill  creating  a  constitution, 
and  then  to  leave  the  different  colonies  one 
after  the  other  to  come  in  and  give  their 
adhesion  to  it,  so  that  when  a  certain  pre- 
scribed number  have  given  their  adhesion, 
the  confederation  shall  be  constituted  by 
the  Queen's  proclamation.  That  is  one 
way,  and  it  was  the  plan  adopted  in  the 
case  of  the  federal  constitution  of  Aus- 
tralasia, and,  as  far  as  legislation  was 
concerned,  in  the  case  of  the  South  Afri- 
can Confederation,  which  did  not  come 
to  anything  because  the  states  never  came 
in.  The  other  way  is  to  frame  a  consti- 
tution, and  let  it  be  adopted  by  the  colo- 
nies, or  a  certain  number  of  them,  and 
then  for  the  Parliament  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  at  the  request  of  those  colonies, 
to  constitute  them  a  confederation.  That 
is  the  course  we  propose  to  follow.  This 
constitution  has  been  framed  as  an  instru- 
ment of  government  which  may  be  ac- 
cepted by  a  state  or  not.  If  a  sufficient 
number  of  states  give  their  adhesion  to  it, 
then  the  powers  of  the  Imperial  Parlia- 
ment, which  are  the  only  powers  at  pre- 
sent existing  for  the  purpose,  should  be 
exercised  and  a  confederation  established. 
That  is  what,  technically,  I  think  we  were 
directed  to  do,  though,  no  doubt,  we  should 
not  have  hesitated  to  suggest  another  plan 
if  we  had  seen  anything  to  recommend 
it.  The  adoption  of  this  constitution,  with 
such  amendments  as  the  Convention  may 
make,  should  be  followed  by  a  recom- 
mendation— it  can  be  no  more — to  the 
different  parliaments  to  make  provision 
for  submitting  it  for  the  adoption  of  the 
people  in  such  a  way  as  the  Convention 
may  direct,  with  the  recommendation  also 
that  when  three  of  the  states  shall  adopt 
the  constitution  their  governments  shall 
be  authorised  to  request  the  Government 
of  her  Majesty  in  Great  Britain  to  intro- 
duce the  necessary  legislation.  This  will, 
however,  of  course  form  the  subject  of  sub- 
sequent and  substantive  resolutions  in  the 
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Convention  after  the  adoption  of  the  consti- 
tution. I  have  endeavoured  to  explain  the 
bill  as  briefly  as  I  could,  and  in  oonclosion 
I  have  only  to  say  that  we  have  given  it 
our  best  attention ;  we  have  endeavoured, 
with  what  success  it  is  for  others  to  sav, 
to  form  a  plan  which,  so  far  as  regards 
simplicity  of  structure  and  language,  inil 
not  be  unworthy  of  the  English  tongue ; 
and  as  regards  the  more  important  matter, 
the  substance,  we  have  endeavoured,  vitk 
what  success  it  is  again  for  others  to  sar, 
to  lay  down  a  broad  and  just  foundation 
upon  which  a  commonwealth  may  be  estab- 
lished in  the  southern  seas  that  will  domi- 
nate those  seas,  of  which  any  man  mav  be 
proud  to  be  a  citizen,  and  which  will  be  a 
permanent  glory  to  the  British  empire. 

Mr.  WRIXON:  I  do  not  know  whether 
it  is  the  desire  of  the  Convention  to  con- 
tinue the  discussion  on  this  motion  to- 
night.    If  it  is  not,  I  beg  to  move : 

That  the  debate  be  now  adjourned. 

Mr.  McMillan  :  This  might  be  the 
proper  stage  at  which  to  decide  whether 
the  discussion  should  be  continued  prac- 
tically as  a  second  reading  debate,  or 
whether  we  should  go  into  Committee  at 
once.  I  think  it  will  be  well  to  decide 
this  evening  as  to  the  course  which  it  v& 
intended  to  pursue.  As  far  as  I  have 
been  able  to  ascertain,  tlie  general  view 
is  that  we  should  go  into  Committee  at 
once. 

Mr.  DONALDSON :  I  have  not  had 
an  opjiortunity  of  reading  the  bill,  and  I 
do  not  think  that  hon.  members  who  have 
not  been  members  of  the  committees  hare 
been  able  to  form  an  opinion  upon  it 
Therefore,  I  think  it  will  be  far  better  U) 
adjourn  the  debate  now,  and  to  let  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  whole  bill  take  place  before 
we  go  into  Committee,  because  in  Com- 
mittee a  member  is  supposed  to  speak  onir 
on  the  clause  before  the  Committee.  If  we 
now  discuss  the  bill  as  a  whole  any  amend- 
ments that  are  to  be  proposed  can  be  made 
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in  Committee  afterwards.  It  will  be  far 
more  convenient  to  have  a  second  reading 
discussion  of  the  bill  as  if  it  were  before 
parliament 

Hon.  Members  :  Ko  ! 

Mr.  DONALDSON :  That  is  my  opinion, 
and  I  would  strongly  support  Mr.  Wrixon's 
motion. 

:Mr.  BAKER  :  I  would  point  out  that 
it  is  extremely  unfair  for  members  of  the 
Convention  who  have  not  been  on  the 
committees,  and  who  have  just  seen  the 
bill  for  the  first  time,  not  to  be  allowed 
to  discuss  the  measure  as  a  whole.  The 
various  points  are  so  inter-dependent  on 
each  other  that  when  we  get  into  Com- 
mittee— if  we  are  confined  to  the  parti- 
cular clause  under  discussion — we  cannot 
properly  give  publicity  to  our  opinions. 
There  are  a  great  number  of  members  of 
the  Convention  who  have  been  on  the 
committees,  and  who  have  had  opportuni- 
ties during  the  last  fortnight  of  studying 
all  these  points.  But  we  who  have  not 
been  members  of  the  committees  think  it 
only  right  that  we  should  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  placing  on  record  our  opinion  of 
the  scheme  as  a  whole."  I  strongly  object 
to  being  debarred  from  discussing  this  im- 
portant measure  so  far  as  it  is  a  whole 
scheme. 

Sir  JOHN  BRAY :  None  of  us  would 
wish  to  prevent  the  full  discussion  of  the 
bill ;  but  I  trust  that  we  shall  not  each 
consider  it  necessary  to  give  our  views  on 
the  scheme  as  a  whole,  before  going  into 
Committee  and  again  afterwards  to  go 
into  every  detail.  If  we  do  that  we  shall 
find,  after  we  have  gone  through  the 
details  of  the  bill,  that  we  shall  have  a 
desire  to  go  into  a  discussion  on  the  whole 
scheme  as  it  comes  out  of  Committee. 
That  is  the  most  important  stage  at  which 
we  shall  arrive,  whatever  we  may  say  on 
the  bill  as  it  stands  now.  It  is  not  a  bill 
to  eveiy  detail  of  which  the  Committee 
themselves  arepledged.  Certain  alterations 


will  be  made  in  it  in  Committee  of  the 
Whole,  and  it  will  be  far  more  important 
for  us,  and  for  the  people  of  Australia,  to 
know  the  opinfon  of  the  delegates  upon 
the  bill  as  it  comes  out  of  Committee  than 
to  know  their  opinion  of  it  before  it  goes 
into  Committee.  I,  for  one,  will  not  agree 
to  prevent  members  from  giving  full  ex- 
pression to  their  opinions ;  but  I  ask  mem* 
bers  not  to  consider  it  necessary  to  express 
their  opinions  at  too  great  a  length  on  the 
bill  as  it  stands  now.  I  can  soon  express 
my  opinions  upon  the  bill.  I  do  not  quite 
like  it  altogether,  but  I  can  say  all  that  I 
have  to  say  when  we  get  into  Committee. 
Although  I  feel  confident  that  no  one 
would  wish  to  debar  Mr.  Baker,  or  any 
other  member,  from  giving  full  expression 
to  his  opinions,  I  ask  him  to  consider  tho 
importance  of  letting  the  people  know  what 
we  think  of  the  bill  after  it  comes  out  of 
Committee. 

Mr.  MACDONALD-PATERSON :  I 
cordially  support  the  motion  of  the  lion, 
member,  Mr.  Wrixon,  that  the  debate  be 
adjourned,  and  for  these  reasons  :  I  think  it 
was  suggested — and  not  only  suggested,  but 
really  declared  and  understood  by  every 
member  of  the  Convention — that  when  this 
bill  came  before  the  Convention  it  would 
be  treated  as  a  bill  that  was  before  us  for 
the  second  reading.  Hon.  members  have 
only  to  refer  to  what  transpired  some  ten 
days  ago  to  clearly  recollect  that  that  was 
the  common  understanding.  The  next 
reason  is  that  nearly  half  of  the  members 
of  the  Convention  were  not  on  any  of  the 
committees  at  all,  and  under  the  circum- 
stances it  is  but  fair  that  the  request  of 
the  hon.  member,  Mr.  Baker,  should  be 
acceded  to  at  once,  and  that  we  should 
have  an  opportunity  of  going  through  the 
bill,  which  we  have  only  for  the  first  time 
seen  a  little  while  ago,  in  order  to  decide 
whether  we  shall  speak  on  it.  If  we  do 
speak,  I  am  certain  that  the  same  quality 
of  compression  will  characterise  the  obser- 
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vations  to  be  made  on  this  draft  bill  which 
has  been  displayed  by  every  member  of  the 
Convention.  I  sincerely  trust  that  mem- 
bers of  the  Convention  who  think  that  we 
are  looking  to  the  public  opinion  in  our 
separate  colonies  on  the  bill  as  it  may  come 
out  of  Committee,  will  not  prevent  hon. 
members  from  speaking  at  the  present 
stage. 

Question  resolved  in  the  affirmative. 
Convention  adjourned  at  4*52  p.m. 


WEDNESDAY,  1  APRIL,  1891. 


Commonvealth  of  AustnliA  Bill— Adjournment 


The  President  took  the  chair  at  1 1  a.  m. 

COMMONWEALTH  OF  AUSTRALIA  BILL. 

Debate  resumed  (from  31st  March)  on 
motion  by  Sir  Samuel  Griffith  : 

That  the  draft  bill  to  constitate  the  common- 
wealth of  Australia,  brought  up  by  the  Conati- 
tutional  Committee,  be  referred  for  the  con- 
sideration of  a  Committee  of  the  Whole  Conven- 
tion. 

Mr.  WRIXON  :  I  desire  to  ask  the 
attention  of  the  Convention  for  a  short 
time  to  the  consideration  of  this  bill  be- 
fore it  goes  into  Committee.  I  think  that 
is  the  best  course  to  shorten  proceedings 
and  to  save  time,  for  I  have  generally 
found  in  parliamentary  procedure  that 
where  a  bill  is  allowed  to  go  without  dis- 
cussion on  the  second  reading,  on  the 
understanding  that  it  is  to  be  discussed  in 
Committee,  more  time  is  lost  thau  saved. 
I  wish  to  point  out  certain  features  in  the 
bill  which  I  should  be  glad  to  see  amended ; 
and  I  prefer  to  give  notice  of  the  points 
upon  which  I  think  the  bill  requires  amend- 
ment rather  than  bring  them  forward  at 
a  moment's  notice  when  we  are  in  Com- 
mittee. I  desireto  say  that  I  think  our  thanks 
are  due  to  the  Constitutional  Committee 
that  has  so  carefully  and  ably  discharged 
[Mr,  MacdoncUd-Patersofk 


its  duty  in  framing  the  principles  <^  the 
bill,  and  are  also  due  to  my  hon.  asd 
learned  friend,  Sir  Samuel  Griffith,  for  the 
effective  manner  in  which  he  has  embodied 
those  principles  in  the  bill.  So  much  am 
I  impressed  with  the  value  of  the  bill  as 
it  stands,  that  if  I  could  get  no  other  fonn 
of  federation  than  this  I  would  be  pre- 
pared to  take  it  even  as  it  stands.  Bat, 
nevertheless,  I  think  there  are  oertaia 
points  in  which  it  requires  amendment, 
and  which  it  behoves  us  to  endeavour, 
if  possible,  to  get  amended  ;  because  we 
must  observe  that  when  we  go  back  to 
our  different  provinces  we  hope  to  get  the 
bill  adopted  in  those  provinces^and  adopted 
without  further  amendment  on  their  part 
It  is,  therefore,  very  important  f or  us  to  aee 
what  principles  we  settle  upon  here.  Also 
I  notice,  on  referring  to  the  bill  itself,  that 
whenever  it  comes  into  operation  it  will  be 
exceedingly  difficult  to  am«^d  it.  There 
must  be  an  absolute  majority  of  the  do- 
minion parliament  in  the  first  place,  ami 
then  there  must  be  a  vote  of  oonvendcms 
in  all  the  states,  giving  a  majority  thereto 
in  each  separate  state,  before  any  amend- 
ments can  be  made  in  the  bill  We,  thore- 
fore,  are  engaged  in  a  very  serious  matter, 
and  it  behoves  us  to  look  carefully  to  the 
principles  of  the  bill  of  which  we  are  asked 
to  approve.  I  think  the  plan  of  the  bill  'i& 
good.  I  think  it  carries  out  what  we 
agreed  to  in  certain  resolutions  in  the  Con- 
vention. It  is  not  proposed  by  us,  and  it  is 
not  proposed  in  the  bill,  to  make  a  unified 
government.  Certain  powers  are  given  to 
the  federal  parliament  which  are  specified  in 
thebill,  andeverythingoutside  those  powei? 
is  left  under  this  scheme  of  constitution  to 
the  states.  That  is  the  scheme  which  we 
have  had  before  us,  and  that  is  the  scheme 
embodied  in  this  bill.  I  do  not  think  there 
need  be  the  slightest  fear  on  the  part  of 
those  who  represent  states — I  do  not  think 
there  need  be  the  slightest  fear  as  to  as 
that  portion  of  the  bill  goes— of  the  rights 
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of  the  states  beiog  entrenched  upon.    The 
different  subjects  which  the  federal  parlia- 
ment  is  to  legislate  upon  are  carefully 
specified,  and  I  think  it  would  be  hard,  in 
going  over  the  list,  to  point  out  any  topics 
T^bich  do  not  properly  belong  to  the  federal 
parliament.     If,  however,  there  are  any, 
i£   any  hon.  member  of  the  Convention 
tlkinks  there  are  any,  that,  of  course,  will 
be  matter  for  fuU  consideration  in  Oom- 
naittoe,  and  we  can  eliminate  any  power 
^rhich  we  do  not  think  ought  to  be  given 
to  the  federal  government.     Therefore,  so 
£ar,  I  think   the  bill   faithfully  carries 
out  our  view,  and  may  command  our  ap- 
probation.    But  there  is  a  portion  of  the 
bill,  namely,  the  latter  portion,  which  is 
devoted  to  the  states,  chapter  v,  headed 
^'  The  States,"  which  seems  to  me  to  depart 
from  this  principle  upon  which  we  have 
agreed,  and  to  interfere  with  the  states  in 
a  manner  not  consistent  with  a  unified 
government.    For  example,  I  find  in  chap- 
ter v,  a  provision  arranging  for  the  states 
having  power  to  appoint  or  elect  their  own 
governors.     Now,  I  am  not  aware  of  how 
that  comes  within  our  Convention,  or  of 
bow  it  comes  within  the  scope  of  this 
federal  government  which  is  not  a  unified 
government.    It  is  not  a  matter  concerned 
with  our  federation,  it  is  not  analogous 
to  the  case  of  Canada,  where  the  different 
states  were  presided  over  by  deputies  ap- 
pointed by  the  governor-general.    Here  are 
vast  dependencies,  whose  position  is  not  to  - 
be  interfered  with,  except  in  regard  to  cer- 
tain specified  topics  of  legislation,  and  we 
are  asked  to  go  out  of  our  way  and  provide 
for  them   power  to  elect  their  own  go- 
vernors.    That  seems  to  me  an  instance  of 
our  gratuitously  interfering  with  what  is 
the  business  of  the  states,  and  importing 
into  our  task — which,  I  am  sure,  is  diffi- 
cult enough  already — a  new  difficulty.     I 
doubt  whether  a  majority  of  people  will 
approve  of  this  proposal  to  enable  us  to 
have  an  elected  governor,  with  the  system 


of  responsible  government  known  to  the 
English  Constitution.  I  do  not  see  how 
the  two  would  very  well  work.  An  elected 
governor  would,  no  doubt,  be  the  most 
powerful  politician  whom  bis  party  could 
produce,  and  they  would  take  care  to  run 
— as  the  American  phrase  is — for  this  office 
of  governor  the  strongest  political  man 
that  they  could  get  That  is  all  very  well 
if  you  are  in  America,  and  if  you  are 
dealing  with  the  American  form  of  con- 
stitution ;  but  if  you  are  going  to  have  the 
English  form  of  responsible  government, 
I  do  not  see  how  the  two  would  fit  to^ 
gether.  It  seems  to  me  a  genuine  case  of 
putting  new  wine  into  old  bottles.  I  ap- 
prehend that  under  such  arrangement  the 
vast  prerogatives  of  the  Crown,  and  they 
are  very  vast,  would  revive  and  become  a 
reality  in  this  prominent  politician  wha 
would  be  in  the  governor's  chair,  and  who 
thus  would  not  merely  reign,  but  go- 
vern. He  would  naturally  feel  bound  by 
a  spirit  of  allegiance  to  the  party  who  put 
him  there,  so  that  if  he  had  a  ministry 
for  the  time  belonging  to  another  juirty 
I  apprehend,  without  any  imputation  on 
his  honesty,  or  the  slightest  reflection  on 
his  general  integrity,  that  he  would  be 
very  apt  to  lean  towards  facilitating  the 
party  to  which  he  belonged  rather  than 
the  party  of  his  responsible  ministers.  In 
truth,  the  two  things  are  incompatible,  and 
if  you  mean  to  keep  up  the  English  Con- 
stitution, you  had  better  not  take  the 
American  system  of  electing  governors.  I 
merely  point  that  out  to  show  the  difficulty 
you  have  when  you  go  out  of  your  way 
to  interfere  in  a  matter  which  seems  to 
me  not  within  our  function,  and  which  is 
a  matter  entirely  for  the  states  to  deter- 
mine as  they  think  proper.  Another  point 
in  which  it  seems  to  me  that  this  bill 
departs  in  chapter  v  from  the  principle  with 
which  it  started  is  where  it  provides  that 
all  references  to  the  Queen  from  any  pro- 
vince or  state  must  be  made  through  the 
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governor-general.  That  would  be  very  well 
if  yoti  had  a  unified  government ;  but  with 
our  vast  territories,  with  our  vast  states, 
I  apprehend  it  would  be  found  highly  in- 
convenient.    Suppose,  for  example,  that 
the  attorney-general  in  any  state  desired 
to  convey  advice  to   her   Majesty — that 
would,   of  course,  be  to  her   responsible 
adviser    at   home — with   regard    to    any 
bill  which  was  in  the  province,  or  with 
regard  to  any  proceeding  in  which  the 
province  got  involved,  he  would  be  in  this 
somewhat  awkward,  and,  I  think,  humili- 
ating position,  that  he  would  have  to  send 
his   advice  and    all  his   papers  through 
the    governor-general    of    the   dominion. 
That  seems  to  me  to  be  going  out  of  our 
way  to  unify,  contrary  to  the  principle 
on  which  we  started  in  the  bill,  which  is 
not    to   unify,   but   to   pick  out  certain 
matters  which  we  give  to  the  federal  go- 
vernment, and  as  to  the  rest  to  leave  the 
states  untouched.     Another  power  which, 
I  think,  transgresses  the  principle  on  which 
the  bill  starts,  and  which  is  also  contained 
in  chapter  v,  is  a  power  given  herein  to 
the  federal  parliament  to  annul  the  state 
laws  in  certain  cases.     That  seems  to  me  a 
very  serious  power,  and  an  inadvisable  one. 
If  the  state  law  has  exceeded  its  functions, 
there  is  no  need  to  annul  it,  because  it  is 
void  in  so  far  as  it  goes  beyond  its  func- 
tions, and  any  person  affected  by  it  can 
raise  the  question  in  any  court,  and  have  it 
determined  by  a  competent  legal  tribunal, 
whether  or  not  the  law  which  the  state 
has  passed  is  within  its  functions.     That 
is  the  course  taken  in  the  United  States. 
A  state  there  may  pass  a  law  which  it  is 
quite  incompetent  to  pass,  but  the  central 
government  never  thinks  of  annulling  it, 
or  of  interfering  with  it,  but  leaves  it  to 
the  operation  of  the  law,  and  that  is  found 
to  work  satisfactorily.     If  a  law  touches 
and  affects  nobody,  no  harm  is  done ;  if  it 
does  touch  or  affect  anybody,  he  can  go  to 
a  competent  tribunal  and  have  the  law  de- 
[Mr,  Wrixon, 


clared  invalid;  but  in  this  case,  if  we  retain 
such  power  as  this,  we  shall  put  the  federal 
parliament  in  the  position  of  sitting  as  a 
sort  of  master  over  the  provincial  or  states 
parliaments,  and  taking  on  itself  to  judge 
whether  or  not  a  law  should  be  annulled 
I  think  this  is  a  case  in  which  we  are  ex- 
ceeding our  power,  and  are  departing  from 
the  principle  with  which  we  started.    I 
think  also  that  the  provision  contained  in 
another  part  of  the  bill,  enabling  the  fed- 
eral parliament  at  any  time  to  confer  w^ith 
regard  to  any  matter  original  jurisdiction 
on  the   Supreme  Court,  and   thereby  to 
oust  the  jurisdiction  of  the   states  conns, 
is   exceeding  the   lines  which   we  have 
sketched  out  for  ourselves,  for  at  any  time 
we  might  find  that  the  federal  parliament 
would  step  in  and  take  away  some  im- 
portant function  which  the  states  conrts 
had  been  discharging.     No  limit  is  placed 
to  it — no  bounds  are  assigned.     I  tbink 
that  that  is  a  case  in  which  we  are  de- 
parting from  the  principle  of  not  having  a 
unified  government.     I  am  afraid,  sir,  that 
you  will  find,  if  we  adopt  these  provision^ 
that  not  alone  are  you  impairing  the  prin- 
ciple on  which  I  understand  we  go,  but 
you  are  creating  a  feeling  of  alarm  in  tbe 
states  as  to  how  far  they  are  giving  over 
their  rights,  privileges,  and  liberliea  in 
submitting  to  this  federation.    Tlierefore, 
to  that  extent  I  would  be  happy  to  see 
the  bill  amended,  and  I  would  be  glad  if 
those  in  charge  of  the  bill  would  consider 
these  points  before  we  get  into  Commit- 
tee, because    I    know    from    experience 
how  unfair  it  is  to   any   one  in  charge 
of  a  bill  to  start  points  and  endeavour 
to  make  amendments  at   the  legislative 
table;   nothing  can  be  more  unfair.    If 
amendments  are  to  be  made,  they  ought 
to  be  made  on  deliberation  and  considera- 
tion, and  I  therefore  hope  that  this  view 
which  I  have  presented  will  be  considei^, 
and  that  the  clauses  which  I  have  indi- 
cated in  chapter  v  will  not  be  insisted 
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upon  when  we  get  into  Committee.     The 
next  point  to  which  I  would  ask  the  at- 
tention of  the  Convention  is  the  question 
of  state  rights  and  finance.     Hon.  mem- 
bers,  sir,   are   aware  how  this  question 
arises.      It  is    a    very   important    ques- 
tion, and  it  is  worth  thinking  over  for  a 
moment  how  we  come  to  be  faced  with 
it.     Of  course  it  arises  in  this  way  :  We 
have  already  agreed  when  the  House  was 
sitting  in  Convention  to  the  principle  of 
giving  every   state,   however  small,   the 
same  representation  in  the  senate  as  has 
any  state,  however  large.     Thus  Western 
Australia,  with  40,000  or  50,000  inhabi- 
tants, has  precisely  the  same  voice  in  the 
senate    with    New    South   Wales,   with 
1,250,000  inhabitants.     It  thus  becomes 
a  very  serious  question  what  sort  of  body 
this  senate  is  to  be,  because  if  you  make 
the  senate  a  very  powerful  body  and  give 
it   a  very  controlling  position,  then  most 
certainly  you  are  providing  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  mass  of  the  population  by  a 
very  small  proportion  of  the  population, 
and   the   fact  that   they  live  in   certain 
districts,  or  states,  does  not  get  over  the 
difficulty.     If  you  make  the  senate  strong, 
you  enable  a  few  to  govern  the  majority, 
and,  in  particular,  if  you  give  the  senate  a 
con  trolling  voice  in  finance,  you  undoubtedly 
enable  it  to  govern  the  government.     For 
nothing  is  more  certain  under  our  English 
system  of  government,  where  you  have  the 
administration  of  the  day  in  parliament, 
than    that  the   legislative    power  which 
dominates  finance  will  really  control  the 
government.     Any  of  us  may  know  that 
from  our  experience  in  our  own  province. 
Wc  know  what  would  happen  if  an  upper 
house  were  able  to  control  the  financial 
operations  of  the  government     And  un- 
<loubtcdly  in  this  case  of  the  senate,  which 
will  be  a  more  permanent  body  than  the 
house  of  representatives,  and  a  more  select 
body  perhaps,  if  you  give  the  senate  power 
over  finance,  you  give  to  the  representa- 


tives of  the  very  few  a  great  power  over 
the  government  of  the  majority.  That  is 
the  importance  of  this  whole  question.  I 
sympathise  with  the  efforts  which  the  Con- 
stitutional Committee  have  made  to  get 
over  this  difficulty.  I  am  quite  aware  of 
the  difficulty  which  it  presents,  and  I  do 
not  wish  to  pose  as  simply  raising  objec- 
tions, and  not  being  in  a  position  to  appre- 
ciate the  question  with  which  they  had  to 
grapple,  and  with  which  they  grappled  in 
the  manner  which  hon.  members  see  in  the 
bill.  They  set  out  that  money  bills  are  to 
originate  in  the  house  of  representatives, 
and  they  go  on  to  make  certain  provisions 
which  are  limitations  on  the  ancient  rights 
of  lower  houses  under  the  English  system, 
but  with  which  I  quite  agree,  and  which 
are  perfectly  reasonable  limitations,  namely, 
that  a  tax  bill  is  to  be  confined  to  one  ob- 
ject, and  that  the  appropriation  bill  is  to 
be  confined  to  the  expenditure  for  the 
year ;  and  then  they  go  on  to  what  we  are 
asked  to  believe  is  to  be  a  settlement  of 
this  financial  difficulty  between  the  two 
houses,  and  they  provide,  in  a  paragraph 
which  is  before  hon.  members,  that  with 
regard  to  those  bills  which  the  senate  may 
not  amend  it  at  any  time  may  send  a  mes- 
sage to  the  house  of  representatives  asking 
it  to  strike  out  any  particular  item,  and 
that  thereupon  the  house  of  representatives 
may  eliminate  it  if  it  likes.  The  difficulty 
which  I  feel  about  accepting  this  as  a  solu- 
tion of  the  question  is  first  the  ambiguity 
as  to  the  meaning  of  the  clause,  and 
secondly,  the  fact  that  it  makes  no  provi- 
sion for  finality.  As  to  what  the  clause 
means,  I  confess  that  that  is  undoubtedly 
a  difficulty,  and  there  cannot  be  a  better 
proof  of  the  difficulty  than  the  fact  that 
we  ourselves  here  now  interpret  it  differ- 
ently. Of  course  it  may  be  useful,  I  admit, 
if  you  simply  want  to  get  a  thing  passed, 
because  in  that  light  you  can  put  the  provi- 
sion in  two  aspects.  If  you  address  a 
people's  rights  man  you  can  say,  "True, 
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that  provision  is  in  the  bill,  but  it  means 
nothing;  it  is  only  proyiding  that  that  may 
be  done  which  may  be  done  now.  Any 
upper  house  may  lay  aside  any  bill,  or 
send  a  message  down  to  the  lower  house, 
and  request  it  to  be  amended,  and  if  the 
lower  house  chooses  to  amend  the  bill  it 
may.  Therefore,  my  people's  rights  friend, 
you  need  not  be  alarmed — it  is  nothing  but 
the  ordinary  law."  If,  however,  you  want 
to  satisfy  a  state  rights  man,  it  can  be 
put  in  a  different  light.  Yqxl  can  say, 
<<  The  mere  fact  that  this  new  provision  is 
there  shows  that  something  is  intended 
This  clause  makes  arrangements  for  the 
senate  scrutinising  the  details  of  the  esti- 
mates, which  function  does  not  properly 
belong  to  an  upper  house  now ;  but  it  pro- 
vides for  so  doing,  and  it  provides  the 
machinery  for  it  objecting  to  any  item 
of  which  it  may  disapprove.  If  the  house 
of  representatives  will  not  accept  that 
machinery,  and  will  not  act  upon  it,  then, 
according  to  the  plain  meaning  of  this 
bill,  the  senate  is  entitled  to  fall  back  on 
its  right  to  reject,  and  that  not  a  right 
such  as  now  belongs  to  upper  houses — 
a  right  to  be  exercised  in  an  extremity, 
but  a  right  to  be  exercised  in  the  ordi- 
nary vindication  of  its  undoubted  privi- 
lege under  this  bill  to  scrutinise  items 
in  money  bills  and  in  the  appropriation 
bill."  In  fact,  this  power  of  rejecting  in 
toto  money  bills,  which  is  now  only  the 
occasional  medicine  of  the  constitution, 
under  this  bill  will  become  its  daily  food, 
and  whenever  the  upper  house  finds  that 
the  house  of  representatives  refrains  from 
respecting  its  wishes  it  is  clearly  entitled 
under  that  clause  to  throw  out  money 
bills  altogether.  The  difficulty,  I  feel,  is 
in  our  accepting  as  a  solution  a  proposi- 
tion which  is  two-faced,  and  which  you 
may  read  in  one  way  or  in  another  way, 
reminding  us,  in  fact,  of  what  we  learnt 
in  our  school  days  of  the  oracles  of  old, 
who,  whenever  they  had  to  give  a  reply  to 
[Afr,  Wrixofu 


some  powerful  potentate  whom  it  was  dis- 
agreeable  to  offend,  produced  a  reply  in 
words  which  might  be  read  in  one  way  or 
in  another  way — in  one  way  giving  him 
complete  satisfaction  in  regard  to  hii 
wishes,  and  in  the  other  way  being  quite 
contrary  to  his  intentions.  That  is  the 
sort  of  oracular  deliverance 

Sir  John  Downer  :  The  words  are  deur 
enough ! 

Mr.  WRIXON :  But  the  meaning  is  not 
I  confess  that  at  first  when  I  read  the  pro- 
vision  I  said,  '*0h,  that  is  notliiiig;  it  can 
be  done  now ;  we  need  not  trouble  about 
it." 

Sir  John  Bray  :  Can  it  be  done  now  I 

Mr.  WRIXON :  Certainly. 

Sir  John  Brat  :  In  Victoria  ? 

Mr.  WRIXON :  TJnquestioiiably. 

An  Hon.  Mbmber  :  No! 

Mr.  WRIXON :  Of  course  I  do  not  say 
in  so  many  words  what  is  contained  herp^ 
but  the  same  result  can  be  accomplished. 
The  upper  house  may  at  any  time  lay  aside 
a  bill 

Sir  John  Brat  :  And  send  a  messige 
afterwards ! 

Mr.  WRIXON ;  I  do  not  say  when 
they  send  their  message. 

Sir  John  Brat  :  The  hon.  member  did 
just  now  1 

Mr.  WRIXON :  It  was  a  dip  of  the 
tongue.  It  is  a  matter  of  indifference  to 
me  when  the  message  is  sent  The 
point  is  that  it  can  be  done  now  under  the 
ordinary  parliamentary  procedure  in  re- 
gard to  any  bill,  and  it  has  been  dona 

Colonel  Smith  :  Asking  for  a  committee! 

Mr.  WRIXON  :  Asking  for  a  confer- 
ence, or  for  a  committee.  Apparently 
with  a  view  of  strengthening  the  state 
rights  man's  idea  of  this  question,  I  notice 
in  clause  54  that  the  old  verbiage  of  all 
acts  of  Parliament,  I  think,  with  r^;ardto 
money  bills  is  dropped,  and  that  they  are 
not  called  money  bills  any  more,  but  laws. 

Mr.  Clark  :  Proposed  laws ! 
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Mr.  WRIXON  :  No ;  it  says  laws— 
<<  laws  appropriating  any  part  of  the  re- 
venue"—— 

Mr.  Clark  :  They  are  not  laws  until 
they  are  passed ! 

Mr.  WRIXON  :  "  Or  laws  imposing 
any  tax  "  ;  and  indeed  it  goes  so  far  as,  in 
clause  57,  to  fall  into  a  manifest  slip  such 
as,  of  course,  might  occur  in  drafting  any 
bill,  because  it  says  : 

When  a  law  passed  by  the  parliament  is  pre- 
sented to  the  governor-general  for  the  Queen's 
assent. 

Mr.  Clark  :  That  is  a  slip ! 
Mr.  WRIXON  :  Of  course  we  all  know 
that  a  bill  is  not  a  law  until  it  gets  the 
Queen's  assent.     But  apparently  with  the 
object,  I  say,  of  strengthening  the  state 
rights  man's  view,  and  of  showing  that 
really  some  new  power  is  to  be  given,  these 
bills  are  called  laws,  which,  I  apprehend, 
is  an  inaccurate  term.  For  example,  in  the 
case  of  an  appropriation  bill,  the  preamble 
shows  that  it  is  different  from  an  ordinary 
law.    Financial  grants  are  grants  by  the 
mass  of  the  taxpayers  to  the  government : 
they  are  different  from  ordinary  legisla- 
tion, and  they  are  subject  to  different  con- 
ditions.   If  I  could  get  nothing  better, 
rather  than  see  federation  defeated  I  would 
take  this  bill.     But  I  am  bound  to  point 
out  that  I  think  we  are  only  postponing 
the  difficulty.     I   think  we  are  creating 
a  difficulty  with  regard  to  the  large  states, 
and  to  our  getting  the  people  of  those 
states  to  assent  to  this  bill     I    think 
that  if  the  bill  is  assented  to,  and  should 
become  law,   you   are   only    postponing 
the  difficulty  of  this  Convention  to  the 
federal  parliament,  and  that  the  question 
will  still  have  to  be  fought  out  as  to  what 
is  the  meaning  of  this  clause,  for  un- 
doubtedly a  conflict  of  powers  will  exist. 
There  will  be  the  states-right  party  in  the 
federal  parliament  anxious  to  make  their 
▼eight  felt,  and  there  will  be  the  masses 
of  the  people  represented  in  the  lower 


house  anxious  to  govern,  and  in  this  clause 
I  am  afraid  you  only  provide  a  platform 
for  the  fighting  out  of  their  differences. 
It  is,  in  short,  a  cul  de  sac — leading 
nowhere.  There  is  no  solution.  There- 
fore, I  think  that  if  you  did  retain  this 
clause,  the  least  you  could  do  would  be 
to  add  to  it  a  proviso  or  sub-clause  to 
the  effect  that  where  this  did  happen^ 
that  is  to  say,  that  where  the  senate  sent 
down  a  representation  with  regard  to  a 
certain  item,  and  the  lower  house  would 
not  eliminate  it,  the  two  houses  should 
meet  together  and  vote  in  common.  Yon 
would  then  have  some  end  to  the  question. 
At  present  there  is  none.  You  lead  us 
up  to  a  certain  point  and  there  you  leave 
us.  You  guide  the  legislative  bodies  up 
to  a  point  of  antagonism  and  there  yoa 
bid  them  good-bye.  You  ought  to  go 
further,  and  if  you  keep  this  method  of 
procedure  you  ought  to  provide  either  for 
the  two  houses  voting  together,  or,  if  you 
like,  make  a  provision  that  after  a  general 
election  the  voice  of  the  lower  house 
shall  prevail.  That,  of  course,  will  not 
apply  to  the  appropriation  act,  which 
must  be  kept  separate,  and  which  cannot 
afford  to  wait  The  next  point  to  which 
I  ask  the  attention  of  the  Convention  is 
the  establishment  of  constitutional  govern- 
ment, and  this  is  a  question  which  I  ad- 
dress rather  to  my  learned  friend,  Sir 
Samuel  Griffith,  and  to  my  other  learned 
friends  who  may  be  here.  There  is  a  por- 
tion of  this  bill  establishing  constitutional 
government,  and  I  think  it  was  truly  said 
yesterday  tliat  the  effect  of  that  portion 
would  be  to  establish  in  this  federation  in 
its  ordinary  working  responsible  govern- 
ment. But  the  form  in  which  ministers 
are  to  be  appointed,  I  think,  wants  a  little 
consideration,  because  it  involves  a  very 
serious  point.  In  clause  4  of  chapter  ii, 
page  13,  it  is  provided  : 

For  the  administration  of  the  executive  go- 
vernment of  the  commonwealth,  the  governor- 
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general  may,  from  time  to  time,  appoint  officers 
to  ad  minister  such  departments  of  state  of  the 
commonwealth  as  the  governor-general  in  Coun- 
cil may  from  time  to  time  establish,  and  sach 
officers  shall  hold  office  during  the  pleasure  of 
the  governor-general,  and  shall  be  capable  of 
being  chosen  and  of  sitting  as  members  of  either 
house  of  the  parliament. 

Now,  the  point  I  wisli  to  draw  attention 
to  is  that  I  do  not  think  tlie  provision  will 
convey  to  those  officers  thus  appointed  by 
the  governor  the  great  power  and  author- 
ity which,  under  the  English  system  of  go- 
vernment^ belongs  to  a  responsible  minis- 
ter of  the  Crown.  That  is  something  dis- 
tinct from  the  i>osition  of  an  officer  ap- 
pointed to  administer  a  department.  My 
learned  friends  present  will  remember  the 
remarkable  case  of  Buron  versus  Denman, 
in  which  the  captain  of  a  ship  of  war 
had  illegally  destroyed  certain  property  of 
a  trader.  After  that  had  been  done  Lord 
Palmeraton  wrote  a  letter  saying  that  he 
thoroughly  approved  of  what  the  captain 
)iad  done.  An  action  was  brought  by  the 
owner  of  the  property  which  had  been 
illegally  destroyed,  and  it  was  held  by  all 
the  judges  at  home  that  the  mere  fact  of 
a  minister  of  the  Crown  writing  a  letter 
expressing  approval  embodied  the  appro- 
bation of  the  Sovereign  herself  to  that  act, 
although  it  was  admitted,  of  course,  that 
she  knew  nothing  whatever  about  it.  That 
is  a  very  great  power,  but  it  is  a  very 
essential  power  if  you  are  to  have  every 
day  government  satisfactorily  carried  on. 
It  is  a  vast  power;  but  it  is  necessary 
that  it  should  be  given  to  a  minister  of 
the  Crown  under  the  system,  and  I  am 
convinced  that  if  the  question  were  raised 
hereafter  as  to  whether  one  of  these  offi- 
cers appointed  to  administer  a  depart- 
ment really  stood  in  the  shoes,  to  use  a 
common  expression,  of  one  of  her  Majesty's 
responsible  ministers,  the  courts  would 
hold  that  he  did  not.  They  would  say, 
"  Here  is  a  statutory  provision  as  to  what 
the  position  is ;  nothing  is  said  about  re- 
[Mr.  Wrixon, 


sponsible  minister  ;  nothing  is  sail 
minister  of  the  Crown  either.  The 
is  ap)>ointed  to  administer  a  depart 

Mr.  Clark  :  Read  the  last  line 
clause  provides  that  the  officers  s 
members  of  the  federal  executive  c« 

Mr.  WRIXON :  It  does  not  c 
them  with  the  Sovereign. 

Mr.  Clabk  :  It  makes  them  min 
it  is  done  in  Canada  ! 

Mr.  WRIXON:  In  Canada  \ 
says  ministers  shall  be  members  • 
Queen's  Privy  Council. 

Mr.  Clark  :  It  is  the  same  thin  5 

Mr.  WRIXON :  I  apprehend  it 
the  same.  At  any  rate,  the  quest i< 
never  been  raised  in  Canada ;  but  I 
the  question  certainly  would  be 
here ;  and,  according  to  my  view,  I 
there  can  be  little  doubt  but  that  the  ( 
would  hold  that  ministers  so  apji 
did  not  inherit  all  the  great  powers  i 
Queen's  ministers,  and  which  power 
yet  necessary  for  tlie  carrying  on  c 
government.  If  a  few  words  will  nn* 
point,  I  think  it  is  most  important  il\ 
should  be  met  I  will  now  say  a  few  ^ 
about  the  question  of  appeal  to  the  Qi 
in-Council.  I  observe  that  the  bilJ  pn>t 
practically  that  tliat  appeal  shall  be  t^ 
away  in  all  cases  except  where  the  pn 
interests  are  concerned.  That  is  practi' 
the  effect  of  the  bill.  I  must  sav  tl 
consider  that  a  mistake.  I  do  not  t 
we  should  take  away  the  right  of  appe 
the  highest  legal  authority  in  tlio  n 
It  is  said  that  this  limitation  of  the  b 
based  upon  the  view  which  the  Privy  C 
cil  have  taken  of  the  proper  reading  oi 
Canadian  act,  and  that  it  merely  emb 
that  view.  If  that  be  so  I  would  sd| 
that  we  take  the  terms  of  the  Canadiai 
also,  and  leave  the  Privy  Council,  as 
doubtless  would,  to  take  the  same  1 
of  them.  That  would  meet  the  diflic^ 
But  as  the  matter  stands  you  are  io 
position  :  you  hold  yourselves  out  to 
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world  as  saying  that  you  will  not  allow 
an  appeal  to  the  highest  legal  tribunal  in 
the  realm  unless  there  be  some  great  pub- 
lic question  involved.     But  there  are  vast 
industrial  interests  between  England  and 
these  colonies  ;  a  vast  amount  of  English 
capital  is  invested  in  these  colonies,  there 
are  vast  mercantile  negotiations  and  busi- 
nesses going  on,  in tci*t wining  one  with 
the    other,   and   I    apprehend    that   the 
owners  of  capital  and  the  projectors   of 
business  in  the  old  country  will  view  with 
anything  but  satisfaction  a  determination 
on  the  part' of  these  colonies  to  prohibit 
them  in  the  case  of  a  conflict  involving 
large  interests  on  their  part  from  having 
the  opinion  of  the  best  judges  in  the  land 
upon  the   question   involved.      I   would 
here  remark,  with  reference  to  the  judicial 
part  of  the  subject,  that  I  observe  an  ap- 
peal is  given  by  the  bill  to  the  federal 
court  in  criminal  cases.     That,  with  great 
respect,  I  think  a  mistake,  and  I  should  be 
glad  to  see  the  provision  omitted.     I  am 
not  aware  that  it  has  been  asked  for  by 
any  of  the  provinces,  and  the  effect  of  an 
appeal  to  the   federal  court  in   criminal 
cases,  seeing  that  the  court  might  be  sit- 
ting at  uncertain  times,  would  necessarily 
be  to  cause  great  delay,  and  to  give  a  great 
handle  to  persons  who  could   command 
means  in  some  cases  to  render  it  almost 
impossible  to  carry  out  tho  criminal  law. 
I  am  aware  of  the  popular  and  plausible 
argument,  that  when  you  give  an  appeal 
as  to  a  small  amount  of  property,  you  ought 
also  to  give  it  in  regard  to  a  man's  life. 
To  that  I  can  only  reply  that  the  neces- 
sity of  the  thing  is  that  the  criminal  law 
should  bo  promptly  administered,  and  I 
believe  you  will  impede  the  administration 
of  the  criminal  law,  and  not  assist  it,  if 
you  leave  that  provision  in  the  bill.    These 
are  the  principal  points  to  which  I  wish 
to  call  attention  at  this  stage.     I  notice 
that  a  point  which  was  mentioned  in  the 
Convention,  namely,  that  the  federal  go- 


vernment should  have  some  power  of  con- 
trolling the  railways  of  the  states,  so  as  to 
prevent  a  war  of  railway  tariffs,  has  not 
been  dealt  with  at  all  in  the  bill.  It  is  a 
point  that  deserves  attention,  because  if  we 
are  to  have  perfect  freedom  of  trade  between 
the  different  provinces  it  will  be  important 
to  enable  the  federal  government 

Mr.  Deakin  :  It  is  in  the  bill.  It  comes 
under  the  general  powers,  chapter  i,  clause 
52! 

Sir  John  Downer  :  Look  at  clause  12, 
page  18 ! 

Mr.  WRIXON  :  If  it  is  intended  to 
cover  that  by  the  regulation  of  trade  and 
commerce  among  the  several  states,  a 
question  might  arise  as  to  whether  it  is 
really  covered  by  that  provision. 

Mr.  Deakin  :  Then  there  is  the  other 
clause  referred  to  by  the  hon.  member, 
Sir  John  Downer — page  18,  clause  12  ! 

Mr.  WRIXOIf :  I  am  glad  that  the 
question  has  been  considered,  because  it 
is  undoubtedly  an  important  point  if  we 
are  going  to  have  free-trade  between  tho 
states.  The  language  does  not  seem  to  me 
to  be  as  precise  and  definite  as  could  be 
wished,  and  it  may  be  a  matter  for  con- 
sideration in  Committee  whether  we  should 
not  more  definitely  point  to  the  question 
of  controlling  railway  freights.  So  long  as 
we  are  satisfied  that  the  matter  is  dealt 
with,  it  will  meet  the  views  of  the  Con- 
vention generally. 

Mr.  Adye  Douglas:  That  was  not 
taken  into  consideration  by  the  committee ! 

Mr.  WRIXON :  Several  members  of 
the  committee  seem  to  consider  that  it  was, 
and  certainly  those  clauses  to  which  my 
attention  has  been  drawn  may  possibly 
meet  the  case.  Tliey  do  not  meet  it  ex- 
pressly, but  they  may  cover  it.  As  long 
as  it  is  intended  to  cover  it,  that  is  the  im- 
portant point.  It  is  a  mere  matter  of 
verbiage  how  we  do  it.  There  is  another 
point  I  wish  to  refer  to.  I  do  not  gather 
from  the  bill  that  the  federal  government 
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will  have  suflScient  control  over  the  revision 
of  the  electoral  rolls  for  its  own  electorate. 
There  are  clauses  which  give  it  power 
with  regard  to  the  conduct  of  the  elections, 
but  I  think  the  federal  government  should 
also  have  the  power  of  controlling  and 
revising  the  electoral  rolls,  so  as  to  be  able 
to  ensure  the  purity  of  the  rojls  by  which 
the  members  of  the  federal  parliament  will 
be  returned.  It  is  a  matter  which  I  hope 
will  engage  our  attention  in  Committee. 
There  is  only  one  other  point  which  I  will 
mention — it  is  perhaps  more  a  matter  of 
verbiage  than  anything  else — that  is,  the 
clause  which  provides  that  a  convicted 
criminal  shall  not  be  entitled  to  sit  in  the 
new  parliament  until  he  is  discharged  or 
pardoned.  That  is  rather  an  unhappy 
clause.  It  is  not  a  cardinal  principle  of  the 
bill ;  bat  it  is  an  unhappy  provision,  and  I 
should  be  glad  to  see  it  omitted  altogether. 
These  are  the  chief  points  to  which  I  will 
direct  the  attention  of  the  Convention.  I 
feel  that  at  this  stage  the  more  we  com- 
press our  observations  the  better  it  will 
be,  so  as  to  bring  the  bill  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible into  Committee,  so  that  we  may  press 
it  forward  there  with  all  reasonable  speed. 
The  subject  is  a  great  and  a  vast  one ;  it 
is  too  great  to  allow  of  any  small,  petty,  or 
provincial  feeling  intervening  to  cause  de- 
lay or  prevent  our  united  wish  that  we 
may  be  able  to  make  this  bill  as  perfect  as 
possible,  so  as  to  command  the  assent  of  the 
provinces  and  the  assent  of  the  people  of 
the  whole  of  this  community.  I  think  all 
our  efforts  will  be  directed  to  that  end, 
and  I  hope  the  views  I  have  suggested 
will  have  consideration,  so  as  to  avoid  the 
necessity  of  making  amendments  when  we 
actually  get  into  Committee. 

Mr.  BAKER :  I  understand  that  it  is 
the  wish  of  hon.  members,  and  I  am  sure 
it  is  my  own  wish,  that  this  debate  should 
be  as  short  as  possible.  Therefore  I  am 
not  going  to  address  any  remarks  to  any 
subject  which  I  myself  do  not  believe  is  of 
[Mr,  Wrixon, 


the  utmost  importance.  I  agree  with  a 
great  deal  that  has  fallen  from  the  boiL 
member,  Mr.  Wrixon  \  but  I  do  not  intend 
to  follow  his  example  by  critunsing  the 
whole  of  the  bill,  because  I  think  it  vi 
shorten  my  remarks  and  meet  the  wi^ 
of  hon.  members  if  I  do  not  adduce  m 
arguments  which  may  be  better  adduced 
on  matters  of  detail  in  Committee.  Tbere 
is  only  one  point  to  which  I  will  address 
my  remarks — that  is,  our  old  friend,  tk 
question  of  state  rights  and  state  interests 

Mr.    MuNRO  :    Our  old  friend?  Old 
trouble ! 

Mr.  BAKER :  It  may  be  our  old  enemy: 
but  I  look  upon  it  as  an  old  friend.  We 
are  sent  here  to  form  a  federal  government, 
and  with  all  deference  and  humility,!*. 
seems  to  me  that  the  bill  which  we  are 
now  discussing  is  not  a  bill  to  form  a 
federal  government.  The  quintessence  of 
federation  is  left  out,  for  this  reason :  that 
so  far  as  the  states  themselves  throngh 
their  representatives  are  concerned,  they 
will  have  no  voice  in  matters  of  federal 
legislation.  It  is  quite  true  that  eqnaJ  re- 
presentation is  afforded  to  the  smaller 
states  in  the  senate.  But  what  is  the  good 
of  equal  representation  in  one  branch  of  the 
legislature  if  you  deprive  that  branch  of  the 
legislature  of  all  its  powers  t  I  q^^te  agree 
with  the  President  in  his  disapprobation 
of  paper  constitutions.  I  bold  that  ex- 
perience, wherever  we  can  get  it^  is  a  "^ 
safer  guide  than  theory,  and  we  cannot  in 
all  federal  questions  obtain  experience 
except  from  one  or  two  countries.  Bn 
we  have  in  America  a  people  practically 
of  our  own  race,  speaking  our  own  lan- 
guage, brought  up  under  the  same  cir- 
cumstances as  ourselves  so  far  as  po  i 
cal  institutions  are  concerned,  and  ve 
should  be  wanting  in  wisdom  ifj« 
were  to  refrain  from  learning  lessons  from 
the  experience  which  they  have  g&i"^ 
I  would  first  of  all  point  out  tbftt^<^^^' 
ing  to  the   experience    of  America  tiie 
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lederal  oosstitution,  although  it  is  reduced 
,o  writing,  yet  is  an  exceedingly  plastic 
locument — that  although  the  form  may  re- 
nain,  the  substAnce  is  entirely  changed  by 
^he  mighty  force  of  human  nature  acting 
3n  political  institutions.  I  crave  leave  of 
the  Convention  to  give  one  or  two  quota- 
tions from  two  celebrated  American  writers 
Ln  support  of  that  proposition.  Mr.  Wood- 
row  Wilson,  whose  name  is  very  well 
known  to  all  the  members  of  the  Gonven- 
tioD,  tells  us  that 

there  has  been  a  constant  growth  of  legislative 
and  administrative  practice,  and  a  steady  accre- 
tion of  precedent  in  the  management  of  federal 
affairs,  which  have  broadened  the  sphere  and 
altered  the  fnnctions  of  the  Qovemment  with- 
out perceptibly  affecting  the  vocabulary  of  our 
coDBtitutional  language.  Ours  is,  scarcely  less 
than  the  British,  a  living  and  fecund  system. 

He  tells  us  further  on  that 
the  central  government  is  constantly  becoming 
stronger  and  more  active,  and  Congress  is  estab- 
liahing  itself  as  the  one  sovereign  authority  in 
that  government.    In  constitutional  theory  and 
in  the  broader  features  of  past  practice  ours  has 
been  what  Mr.  Bagehot  has  called  a  composite 
govemmeat     Besides  state  and  federal  author- 
ities to  dispute  as  to  sovereignty  there  have 
been  within  the  federal  system  itself  rival  and 
irreconcilable  powers.    But  gradually  the  strong 
are  overcoming  the  weak.     If  the  signs  of  the 
times  are  to  be  credited  we  are  fast  approaching 
an  adjustment  of  sovereignty  quite  as  simple  as 
need  be.    Congress  is  not  only  to  retain  the 
authority  it  already  possesses,   but  is    to    be 
brought  again  and  again  'face  to  face  with  still 
greater  demands  upon  its  energy,  its  wisdom, 
and  its  conscience — is  to  have  ever-widening 
duties  and  responsibilities  thrust  upon  it,  with- 
out being  granted  a  moment's  opportunity  to 
look  back  from  the  plough  to  which  it  has  set 
its  hands. 

And  Mr.  Clason,  in  a  book  called  the 
**  Seven  Conventions,"  a  history  of  seven 
of  the  most  celebrated  conventions  in  the 
United  States,  says : 

Within  less  than  a  century  the  Constitution 
has  become  exactly  what  they  who  framed  it 
and  they  who  accepted  it  neither  understood  it 
to  be  nor  meant  it  to  be — a  government  of  num- 
*>er8  by  numbers  for  numbers,  instead  of  a  go- 
vernment by  states  for  states. 


Now,  if  these  forces  of  human  nature,  to 
which  I  have  referred,  have  had  that  effect 
in  America,  where  the  Senate,  which  was 
supposed  to  represent  the  states,  has  had 
not  only  all  the  power  which  the  most 
strenuous  advocate  of  state  rights  in  this 
Convention  wishes  to  give  the  senate  here, 
but  in  addition  has  the  great  power  and 
privilege  of  being  one  of  the  chief  ex- 
ecutive branches  of  the  Government,  has 
the  power  of  making  war  and  declaring 
peace— if  the  result  has  been  in  America 
that  the  central  government  has  become 
stronger  and  stronger ;  if  the  government 
has  become  more  and  more  government  by 
numbers  for  numbers,  and  that  the  power 
of  the  states,  as  states,  has  constantly 
diminished  in  regard  to  federal  matters — 
what  can  we  expect  if  we  pass  this  bill  in 
its  present  form  ?  I  cannot  understand 
those  hon.  members  of  this  Convention  who 
are  so  exceedingly  anxious  to  guard  the 
rightsof  majorities.  Why,  majorities  will  al- 
ways look  after  themselves.  It  is  the  rights 
of  minorities  that  have  to  be  considered. 
It  has  been  stated  that  the  best  test  of 
liberty  in  any  representative  government 
is :  Are  the  rights  of  minorities  properly 
guarded  1  We  need  not  apply  ourselves 
with  any  great  assiduity  to  protect  the 
rights  of  the  majority,  because  the  majority 
always  will  protect  their  own  rights.  It  is 
absurd  to  say  that  the  minority  is  going  to 
rule.  As  far  as  I  know,  nobody  in  this 
Convention  has  ever  set  up  the  claim  which 
it  has  been  asserted  in  the  newspapers  has 
been  made,  that  the  minority  shall  rule 
the  majority.  I,  for  one,  would  not  think 
of  uttering  such  an  absurdity.  But  it  is 
a  very  different  thing  to  claim  the  right  to 
command  and  enforce  obedience,  and  to 
claim  the  right  to  be  consulted  before  a 
command  is  given.  That  is  all  we  ask  for — 
we  who  advocate  the  rights  of  the  smaller 
states — that  is  all  we  have  ever  asked  for. 
What  I  understand  to  be  the  contention  of 
hon.  members  who  represent  Victoria  is 
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this  :  that  all  the  powers  shall  be  concen- 
trated in  one  branch  of  the  legislature. 

Mr.  Deakin  :  No  ! 

Mr.  BAKER  :  I  think  I  shall  show 
that  that  will  be  the  ultimate  result,  that 
all  powers  shall  be  concentrated  in  one 
branch  of  the  legislature,  in  which  the 
majority,  and  the  majority  only,  shall  rule. 
What  they  claim  is  this  :  not  government 
for  the  people  by  the  people,  but  govern- 
ment by  the  people  of  Victoria  and  New 
South  Wales  for  Victoria  and  New  South 
Wales  and  all  the  rest  of  the  colonies.  That 
is  what  it  comes  to.  If  all  the  power  is  con- 
centrated in  one  branch  of  the  legislature, 
in  which  branch  those  two  colonies,  with 
their  large  populations,  have  a  preponder- 
ant voice,  that  is  what  it  comes  to — go- 
vernment by  the  people  of  Victoria  and 
New  South  Wales,  not  only  for  themselves, 
but  also  for  the  other  colonies.  A  great 
deal  has  been  said  in  the  Convention  and 
outside  about  these  two  great  colonies  not 
giving  up  their  rights  of  self-government, 
the  privileges  for  which  theyhave  struggled 
so  long.  I  entirely  agree  with  those  senti- 
ments ;  but  are  not  the  rights  and  privi- 
leges of  the  350,000  people  of  South  Aus- 
tralia as  dear  to  them  as  the  rights  of  the 
1,250,000  people  of  New  South  Wales  are 
to  them  1 

Colonel  Smith  :  Their  interests  are  iden- 
tical! 

Mr.  BAKER :  The  hon.  member  says 
that  their  interests  are  identical.  How 
does  he  know  ?  If  their  interests  are  iden- 
tical at  the  present  moment,  how  can  he 
tell  whether  in  twenty  or  thirty  years' 
time  they  will  be  so  or  not?  It  seems  to 
me  that  the  plasticity  of  this  constitution 
which  we  are  asked  to  adopt  will  be  mani- 
fested in  a  very  short  time,  and  that  there 
are  four  causes  which  will  operate  to  make 
the  senate  a  mere  dummy.  First  of  all, 
there  is  the  right  of  the  initiation  of  money 
bills— and,  as  Mr.  Wrixon  says,  finance  is 
government  and  government  is  finance — 
[Mr.  Baker. 


and  is  it  not  an  immense  power  to  give  to 
one  house  over  the  other  that  all  financiil 
measures  shall  be  initiated  in  that  bou^ ' 
And,  in  the  next  place,  there  is  the  refusal 
to  allow  the  other  branch  of  the  legifslatare 
the  alteration  of  money  bills.  That  of  itself 
is  an  immense  power.  Then  when  we  come 
to  the  third  point,  that  we  are  to  hare 
responsible  government,  the  executive  to 
be  a  committee  of  one  house,  what  will 
become  of  the  senate  1  Will  the  senaie 
have  any  power  1 

An  Hon.  Member  :  

Mr.  BAKER:  This  bill  does  not  say 
so.  The  hon.  member,  Mr.  Munro,vill 
admit  that  if  we  have  a  responsible  fona 
of  government,  which  means  that  the  ex- 
ecutive shall  obtain  and  hold  the  confidence 
of  one  branch  of  the  legislatnre,  and  of 
only  one  branch,  that  that  branch  will  un- 
doubtedly be  the  lower  house,  for  this  rea- 
son, if  for  no  other,  that  that  house  bas 
the  control  of  the  finances.  If  that  is  the 
constitution  of  the  senate,  what  chance  is 
there  that  men  of  character  and  position, 
to  whom  the  President  has  referred,  will 
seek  to  become  members  of  the  senate! 
Will  not  all  the  most  experienced, allthe 
most  energetic  men,  all  the  most  able  men 
become  members  of  that  house  which  ias 
tho  power  concentrated  in  iti  Is  it  likely 
that  a  man  who  has  spent  his  life  in  direct- 
ing the  fortunes  of  the  country,  in  controll- 
ing, perhaps,  a  turbulent  legislature,  vill 
seek  elevation  to  the  senate,  where  there  is 
really  nothing  to  do  except  to  register  the  de- 
crees of  the  lower  branch  of  the  legislature' 
It  seems  to  me  that  these  four  forces  viH 
actually  make  the  senate  perhaps  even 
less  powerful  than  some  of  the  upper 
houses  at  the  present  time,  and  that  is  the 
reason  why  I  say  that  the  quintessence  of 
federation  is  left  out  of  the  bill 
Mr.   Gordon  :   It  has  a  bias  against 

federation  1  . 

Mr.  BAKER:  I  understand  that  one  o| 

the  great  reasons  which  actuate  the  mm  3 
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of  the  members  of  this  Convention  who 
desire  to  unduly,  it  seems  to  me,  curtail 
the  powers  of  the  senate,  is  the  fear  of  a 
deadlock.  They  say,  "  What  is  the  ulti- 
mate solution  in  case  the  two  branches  of 
the  legislature  disagree  ? "  Well,  we  know 
perfectly  well  that  unless  there  is  an  abso- 
lute autocracy  all  forms  of  government 
are  liable  to  deadlocks.  The  chance  of 
deadlocks  is  the  price  we  pay  for  our 
liberties ;  but  how  can  anybody  who  has 
had  experience  in  government  in  these 
colonies,  where  it  is  possible  for  a  dead- 
lock to  occur  any  day,  not  only  because 
of  a  conflict  between  the  two  houses  of 
parliament ;  but  even  if  the  executive,  the 
governor,  or  any  other  body  exercise  all 
the  constitutional  powers  which  are  legally 
theirs,  be  afraid  of  a  deadlock  ?  We  know 
very  well  that  a  deadlock  is  only  obviated 
by  the  discretion  of  those  who  administer 
the  government,  and  what  right  have  we 
to  suppose  that  there  will  be  less  discretion 
in.  both  branches  of  the  federal  legislation 
than  in  our  local  parliaments  ?  I  would 
again  ask  to  be  allowed  to  give  the  result 
of  experience  in  America  in  reference  to 
this  question  of  deadlocks.  We  know  that 
no  deadlock  has  occurred  in  America  for 
1 00  years,  although  the  Senate  there  is  the 
most  powei-ful  house,  and  although  it  has 
co-equal  powers  in  every  respect,  except 
in  the  initiation  of  bills  for  taxation,  with 
the  lower  house,  and  the  reason  for  this 
is  given  by  American  writers.  Mr.  Wood- 
row  Wilson,  after  making  some  prelimin- 
ary remarks  upon  the  subject,  says  : 

But  there  va  safety  aod  ease  in  the  fact  that  the 
Senate  never  wishes  to  carry  its  resistance  to 
the  House  to  that  point  at  which  resistance  must 
stay  all  progress  in  legislation  ;  because  there  is 
really  a  "  latent  unity"  between  the  Senate  and 
the  House  which  makes  continued  antagonism 
between  them  next  to  impossible — certainly  in 
the  highest  degree  improbable.'-,  The  Senate  and 
the  House  are  of  different  origin  ;  but  virtually 
of  the  same  nature.  The  Senate  is  less  demo- 
cratic than  the  House,  and,  consequently,  less 
sensible  to  transient  phases  of  public  opinion  ; 
2  M 


but  it  is  no  less  sensible  than  the  House  of  its 
ultimate  accountability  to  the  people,  and  is, 
consequently  quite  as  obedient  to  the  more  per- 
manent and  imperative  judgments  of  the  public 
mind.  It  cannot  be  carried  so  quickly  by  every 
new  sentiment ;  but  it  can  be  carried  quickly 
enough.  There  is  a  main  chance  at  election 
time  for  it  as  well  as  for  the  House  to  think 
about. 

It  is  put  in  another  way  by  Mr.  Bryce, 
where  he  says  that  the  two  branches  of 
the  legislature  in  America  are  both  ser- 
vants of  the  same  master,  whose  will  they 
must  ultimately  obey,  and  that  that  master 
is  the  sovereign  people  of  America.  And 
the  master  of  both  the  houses  of  this  com- 
monwealth, if  federation  is  brought  about, 
will  be  the  people  of  Australia.  I  do  not 
care  in  what  way  you  frame  the  consti- 
tution, the  people  of  Australia  will  mould 
and  modify  it  in  accordance  with  their  ideas 
and  sentiments  for  the  moment,  although 
its  outward  form  may  remain  the  same.  I 
will  not  detain  the  Convention  any  longer  ; 
but  I  must  say  that  I  am  exceedngly  doubt- 
ful whether,  if  this  bill  is  passed  in  its 
present  form,  with  such  a  weak,  impotent 
senate,  the  smaller  states  of  Australia  can 
safely  join  the  confederation.  I  would  call 
the  attention  of  hon.  members  to  the  word- 
ing of  clause  54 — I  do  not  know  whether 
it  is  intentional  or  not — on  this  very  same 
question  : 

Laws  appropriating  any  part  of  the  public 
revenue,  or  imposing  any  tax  or  impost,  shall 
originate  in  the  house  of  representatives. 

That  means  nearly  every  bill  that  is  intro- 
duced. Almost  every  bill  introduced 
either  appropriates  part  of  the  public  re- 
venue or-  imposes  a  tax  or  impost.  I 
know  that  in  South  Australia,  where  we 
have  the  same  words  as  these  in  our  Con- 
stitution, all  the  important  bills,  and  four- 
fifths  of  all  the  bills,  come  under  this  cate- 
gory. It  is  quite  true  theit  in  tlie  next 
clause  bills  imposing  a  tax  or  impost  are 
defined ;  but  bills  appropriating  part  of  the 
public  revenue  are  not  defined,  I  do  not 
know  whether  it  was   the  intention   to 
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convey  the  same  idea  in  both  of  these 
clauses ;  but  it  seems  to  mo  that  they  con- 
tradict one  another.     Clause  55  says : 

The  senate  shall  have  equal  power  with  the 
house  of  representatives  in  respect  of  ail  pro- 
posed  laws,  except  laws  imposing  taxation  and 
laws  appropriating  the  necessary  supplies  for 
the  ordinaiy  annual  services  of  the  government. 

That  is  quite  contradictory  to  clause  54. 

Mr.  Barton  :  No  ;  it  must  be  read 
subject  to  clause  54  ! 

Mr.  BAKER  :  If  that  is  the  intention, 
why  not  put  it  more  clearly,  and  strike 
out,  in  clause  54,  the  words  "  any  part  of 
the  public  revenue,"  and  insert  "the  neces- 
sary supplies  for  the  ordinary  annual  ser- 
vices of  the  government  "1  There  seems 
to  me  to  be  an  inconsistency  between  the 
clauses,  and  this  accentuates  the  point 
which  I  wish  to  make  as  to  the  exceed- 
ingly limited  powers  given  to  the  senate — 
powers  whieh,  in  my  opinion,  make  it  in- 
competent to  perform  the  duties  of  a 
federal  senate,  and  to  protect  the  interests 
of  the  states  which  ought  to  be  confided 
to  its  care. 

Mr.  CLARK :  There  seems  a  disposi- 
tion on  the  part  of  some  members  of  the 
Convention  to  get  into  Committee  as  soon 
as  possible.  I  have  no  wish  whatever 
to  take  up  the  time  of  the  Convention ; 
but  it  has  been  thought  by  some  members 
of  the  Constitutional  Committee  that  at 
least  one  member  of  it  ought  to  defend  the 
bill  against  some  of  the  attacks  which  have 
been  made  upon  it  by  the  two  speakers  who 
have  addressed  the  Convention  this  morn- 
ing. I  had  no  wish  whatever  to  take  this  par- 
ticular task  upon  myself,  and  I  very  much 
regret  that  the  chairman  of  the  Constitu- 
tional Committee,  Sir  Samuel  Griffith,  was 
absent  during  the  whole  of  the  time  that 
the  hon.  member,  Mr.  Wrixon,  addressed 
the  House ;  but,  in  his  absence,  I  took  a 
number  of  notes  of  Mr.  Wrixon*s  speech. 
I  concur  with  the  hon.  member,  Mr. 
Wrixon,  that  it  very  often  saves  time  in 
[J/r.  Baker. 


Committee  to  ventilate  some  m&tten  of 
detail  in   general    debate,   so  as    not  to 
spring    amendments  or    objections   iipoo 
hon.  members  in  Committee.     I  listened 
with  very  great  pleasure  to  the   careful 
and  intelligent  criticism  of  the  bill  by  the 
hon.  member,  Mr.  Wrixon ;  and  I  think 
I  may  say  for  every  member  of  the  Con- 
stitutional Committee  that  we  shall  each 
and  all  be  only  too  happy  to  listen  to  soy 
number  of  speeches  of  the  same   kind  as 
his,  showing  such  a  careful  study  o€  the  bill, 
such  an  intelligent  appreciation  of  its  pro- 
visions, and  containing  so  many  suggestions 
for  our  consideration  with  regard  to  the  pos- 
sible improvement  of  the  measure  as  it  did. 
But  I  think  that    my  hon.  friend,    Mr. 
Wrixon,   misconceived  the   purport   and 
effect  of  some  of  the  clauses  to  which  he 
referred     He  devoted  his  attention  par- 
ticularly to  chapter  v,  which  deals  with 
the  states,  and  he  seemed  to  think  that 
the  whole  of  that  chapter  was  oat  of  place 
because  it  did  not  deal  with  the  question 
of  federal  government  at  all,  but  was  an 
attempt  to  interfere  with  the  internal  af- 
fairs of  each  state.     But  I  would  like  to 
put  before  the  hon.  member  and  before  this 
Convention  what  appears  to  me  to  be  a 
very  important  consideration  with  r^ard 
to  this  bill,  and  with  regard  to  the  future 
federation  which  we  hope  wOl  arise  under 
it,  and  that  is,  that  every  resident  of  the 
commonwealth  of  Australia,  after  this  bill 
becomes   law,   will  be  a  citizen  of  two 
distinct  governments,  and  he  has  a  right  to 
look  to  each  of  those  governments  for  the 
protection  of  certain  fundamental  rights 
and  privil^es ;  and  this  chapter  dealing 
with  the  states  only  attempts  to  interfere 
with  the  action  of  the  states  in  so  far  as 
the  federal  government  thinks  it  right  to 
do  so  for  the  protection  of  its  individual 
citizens.     I  think  if  hon.   members  will 
read  through  all  the  provisions  which  ap- 
pear  to   interfere  with  state   action,    or 
which  do  deliberately  prohibit  such  action 
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in  certain  subjects,  they  will  see  that  it 
is  for  the  protection  of  certain  funda- 
mental  rights  and  liberties  which  everj 
individual  citizen  is  entitled  to  claim  that 
the  federal  government  shall  take  under 
its  protection  and  secure  to  him.   So  much 
for  chapter  y  as  a  whole.     Coming  to 
the  clauses  in  particular  which  the  hon. 
member,   Mr.  WrixoD,  criticised,  I  will 
refer  first  of  all  to  the  clause  which  says 
that  the   states  shall  adopt  what   mode 
they  like   for   the  appointment  of  their 
governors.     It  appeared  to  me  that  the 
hon.  gentleman  had  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  this  clause  directly  invited  the  differ- 
ent states  to  adopt  the  system  of  popular 
election  for  their  governors ;  but  I  think 
that  no  such  reading  as  that  can  be  given 
to  the  language  used.     It  simply  leaves 
the  states    to  decide  for  themselves  in 
what  manner  their  governors  shall  be  ap- 
pointed.    We  know  that  each  and  all  of 
them  can  now  obtain  an  amendment  of 
their  constitution  from  the  Imperial  Par- 
liament, enabling  them  to  alter  the  mode 
of  appointing    their  governors,  and  this 
clause  simply  says  that,  without  having  to 
go  to  the  Imperial  Parliament,  they  shall 
have  that  right  secured  to  them  from  the  date 
of  federation.     It  does  not  follow  that  they 
will  go  in  for  the  popular  election  of  their 
governors  at  all     In  all  probability  most 
of  them  will  continue  for  a  long  time  to 
come  to  have  their  governors  appointed  as 
at  present ;  and  so  far  from  being  in  any 
way  an  interference  with  the  right  of  the 
people  to  say  in  what  mode  their  governors 
shall  be  appointed,  this  clause  leaves  them 
absolutely  free  to  do  as  they  like. 

Mr.  CuTHBERT  :  What  necessity  is  there 
for  it  t  It  is  only  a  saving  clause  ! 
Mr.  Deakin  :  Do  not  argue  it  now  I 
Mr.  CLARK :  I  am  only  replying  to 
the  criticism  of  the  hon.  member,  Mr. 
Wrixon,  who  seemed  to  think  that  this 
clause  was  a  direct  invitation  to  the  people 
to  adopt  the  system  of  popular  election. 


The  next  clause  to  which  the  hon.  gentle- 
man objected  was  that  which  provides 
that  references  to  the  Queen  shall  go 
through  the  governor- genercd.  I  think  we 
are  all  agreed  that  the  object  of  federa- 
tion is  to  make  us  one  nation  or  one  com* 
munity  with  regard  to  the  outside  world, 
and  if  we  are  to  be  one  nation  and  one 
community  with  regard  to  the  outside 
world  we  surely  ought  to  have  only  one 
channel  of  communication  with  the  out- 
side world.  That  is  the  sole  object  of  that 
clause.  It  has  no  intention  whatever  of 
interfering  with  the  executive  government 
in  the  several  colonies,  or  to  give  the 
governor-general  or  his  ministers  any 
power  whatever  to  interfere  with  the  ex- 
ecutive affairs  in  the  several  colonies.  If 
hon.  members  believe,  and  can  show,  that 
this  method  of  communicating  with  the 
Queen  will  cause  irritation  and  produce 
unforeseen  results  of  a  disadvantageous 
nature,  I  am  sure  every  member  of  the 
committee  will  only  be  too  happy  to  hear 
criticisms  of  that  kind,  and,  possibly,  on 
reflection,  to  alter  their  opinions  with  re- 
gard to  the  utility  or  necessity  of  this 
provision.  On  one  subject  to  which  the 
hon.  delegate  from  Victoria  referred  I  am 
entirely  in  accord  with  him.  I  refer  to 
the  clause  authorising  the  federal  parlia- 
ment to  confer  original  juriBdiction  on  the 
supreme  court  in  additional  cases.  Of 
course  it  is  well  understood  that  every 
member  of  the  committee  reserved  to  him- 
self the  right  in  Convention  to  differ  from 
any  of  the  details  of  the  bill.  It  is 
not  to  be  expected  that  fourteen  members 
would  be  absolutely  unanimous  on  every 
point.  Therefore  I  do  not  think  I  am 
guilty  of  any  breach  of  decorum  when  I 
say  that  personally  in  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee and  in  the  Constitutional  Committee 
I  strenuously  fought  against  this  provi- 
sion ;  but  I  was  outvoted.  I  shall,  there- 
fore, be  happy  to  join  the  hon.  member, 
Mr.  Wrixon,  in  attempting  to  get  the 
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clause  excised.  Then  my  bon.  friend  ap- 
proached what  is  perhaps  the  knottiest 
and  most  difficult  question  in  the  whole 
bill,  and  that  is,  the  i*elations  of  the  senate 
and  the  house  of  representatives  with  re- 
gard to  money  bills  and  the  question  of 
finality  with  regard  to  legislation  in  gene- 
ral. I  thought  that  the  Convention  had 
substantially  adopted  the  compromise 
which  is  now  embodied  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  Wrixon  :  Oh,  no  1 

Mr.  CLARK  :  But  if  I  am  wrong  in 
that  impression,  of  course  I  must  only 
wait  to  hear  what  other  objections  can  be 
urged  against  it  when  the  bill  gets  into 
Committee.  I  will  not  attempt  to  discuss 
the  question  now.  But  I  will  say  with 
regard  to  the  question  of  finality  that  if 
there  is  to  be  any  system  proposed  by 
which  finality  shall  be  arrived  at  in  all 
matters  of  legislation,  so  that  the  senate 
may  be  ultimately  outvoted  on  any  mat- 
ter whatever,  then  it  certainly  ought  to 
be  put  on  a  perfect  equality  with  the 
other  house  with  regard  to  money  bills, 
60  far  as  the  right  of  amendment  is  con- 
cerned. It  is,  therefore,  a  choice  whether 
you  will  accept  this  compromise  with  re- 
gard to  amendments,  or  give  the  senate 
absolute  power  of  amendment,  and  pro- 
vide some  system  of  obtaining  finality 
on  any  matter,  whether  it  is  a  money  bill 
or  not.  The  reference  which  the  hon. 
member,  Mr.  Wrixon,  made  to  the  use 
of  the  word  "  law "  instead  of  "  bill "  I 
believe  is  perfectly  correct  in  regard  to  the 
use  of  the  word  in  several  cases.  I  believe 
it  has  been  a  mere  slip  on  the  part  of  the 
draftsman. 

Sir  Samuel  Griffith  :  No  ! 

Mr.  CLARK  :  In  clause  57  it  is  evi- 
dently a  slip,  because  a  measure  is  a  bill 
when  it  is  presented  to  the  governor- 
gcnenil ;  it  is  only  a  law  after  it  has  been 
assented  to. 

Sir  Samuel  Griffith  :  The  word  may 
be  wrong,  but  it  was  used  deliberately  1 
{Mr.  Clark. 


Mr.  CLARK  :  One  of  the  most  impor- 
tant points  touched  upon  by  the  hon-  dele- 
gate from  Victoria  was  the  question  of 
constitutional  government.  He  seemed  to 
think  that  the  clause  providing  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  officers  in  charge  of  the  various 
departments  of  the  state  did  not  provide 
for  constitutional  government  as  we  under- 
stand it,  with  the  very  large  and  necessary 
powers  which  a  minister  of  the  Crown 
always  possesses  in  a  British  coramnnity 
having  responsible  government.  I  inter- 
jected at  the  time  that  I  thought  the  hon. 
member  had  overlooked  the  last  line  of 
clause  4,  chapter  ii,  which  says  that  such 
officers  shall  bo  members  of  the  federal 
executive  council ;  and  I  think  the  hon. 
gentleman  will  find,  upon  reflection,  that 
the  words  that  I  bave  quoted  constitute 
those  officers  what  we  ordinarily  call  min- 
isters of  the  Crown,  and  that,  being  min- 
isters of  tlie  Crown,  they  will  have  all 
the  powers  which  the  officera  called  minis- 
ters of  the  Crown  at  the  present  time  in 
the  constitutions  of  the  several  colonies  by- 
law possess.  With  i-egard  to  appeal  to  the 
Privy  Council,  I  understand  that  the  only 
objection  the  hon.  member  takes  to  the 
clause  dealing  with  that  question  is  that 
it  attempts  to  set  out  the  interpretation 
which  the  Privy  Council  has  already  put 
upon  the  language  contained  in  the  British 
North  America  Act  reserving  the  right 
of  appeal  to  her  Majesty-in-Council.  If  it 
is  simply  a  question  as  to  whether  we 
should  use  the  language  of  the  British 
North  America  Act,  which  was  at  one 
time  doubtful,  and  a  subject  of  great  argu- 
ment, but  which  has  now  been  interpreted, 
or  whether  we  should  use  the  very  lan- 
guage used  by  the  interpreting  authority, 
I  do  not  think  there  ought  to  be  much 
hesitation  in  choosing  the  direct  interpre- 
tation given  by  the  constituted  authority 
of  that  which  before  was  doubtful  and 
arguable.  That  is  our  justification  for 
adopting  that  method,  instead  of  repeating 
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the  language  of  the  British  North  America 
Act.  On  the  question  of  the  control  of 
the  railway  tariffs,  I  think  we  have  suffi- 
cient power  to  prevent  what  are  called  dif- 
ferential rates,  under  the  "  power  to  regu- 
late commerce. "  At  least  we  know  that  in 
America  they  have  passed  an  act  called  the 
Inter-State  Commerce  Act,  in  which  they 
absolutely  prohibit  any  railway  company 
giving  better  terms  to  any  number  of  its 
constituents  than  they  give  to  othei  s,  or 
better  terms  to  any  localities  than  they 
give  to  others.  Now,  if  in  America,  where 
the  railways  are  all  owned  by  private 
companies,  the  Congress  has  power  in  its 
Constitution  to  pass  a  law  which  says  that 
no  company  shall  give  better  terms  or 
advantages  to  some  of  its  constituents 
than  to  others,  or  to  some  localities  than 
to  others,  we  surely  can  adopt  the  same 
method  in  preventing  one  colony  owning 
railways  attempting  to  take  traffic  from 
another  by  running  at  lower  rates  for 
some  people  than  for  others,  or  running 
at  lower  rates  for  goods  from  some  locali- 
ties than  from  others. 

Mr.  Wrixon  :  A  member  of  the  com- 
mittee stated  that  it  was  not  considered  by 
the  committee ! 

Mr.  CLARK  :  Stated  it  was  not  con- 
sidered by  the  committee  ] 

Mr.  Ad  YE  Douglas:  That  point  was 
not  considered ! 

Mr.  CLARK  :  I  do  not  say  that  it  was 
deliberately  considered.  I  only  speak  in  so 
far  as  I  am  concerned  ;  and  I  believe  other 
members  of  the  committee  are  convinced 
that  under  tho  power  to  regulate  com- 
merce we  have  the  power  to  prevent  any 
colony  attempting,  by  running  at  lower 
rates,  to  take  away  traffic  from  another 
colony. 

Sir  John  Bray  :  No  1 

Mr.  CLARK:  Well,  I  believe  we  have. 

Mr.  Barton  :  Each  colony  has  supreme 
power  within  its  own  boundaries! 


Mr.  A  DYE  Douglas  :  That  matter  was 
never  discussed  1 

Mr.  CLARK :  I  do  not  say  that  it  was; 
but  I  say  that  it  is  the  opinion  of  several 
lawyers  that  we  have  that  power. 

Mr.  Adye  Douglas  :  It  is  not  so  in 
America.  The  only  provision  there  is  this  : 
they  must  not  charge  more  to  one  state 
than  to  another.  They  can  make  any 
charges  they  like  upon  their  particular 
lines ;  but  they  must  not  give  a  prefer- 
ence to  one  state  over  another  state. 

Mr.  CLARK  :  That  is  not  a  provision 
of  the  Inter-State  Commerce  Act,  as  I  will 
show  the  hon.  gentleman  when  the  proper 
time  arrives.  There  is  only  one  other 
matter  to  which  I  will  refer.  One  hon. 
member  seemed  to  think  it  was  undesir- 
able to  allow  an  appeal  in  criminal  cases 
to  the  federal  supreme  court,  because  he 
thought  the  execution  of  criminal  law 
ought  to  be  speedy.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  when  a  man's  life  is  involved,  it  is  a 
very  unsatisfactory  state  of  things  to  have 
his  fate  suspended  for  any  length  of  time. 
That  is  one  objection,  and  that  is  the  great 
objection,  to  appeals  in  criminal  cases  to 
the  Privy  Council.  The  hon.  member, 
however,  will  see  at  once  that  an  appeal 
to  a  court  in  Australia  will  not  create  the 
same  lengthy  delay  as  an  appeal  to  the 
Privy  Council  in  England  does,  and  be- 
yond that,  appeals  in  criminal  cases  will 
not  be  always  in  regard  to  cases  in  which 
capital  punishment  is  concerned.  If  tho 
hon.  member  will  look  through  the  reports 
of  criminal  cases  in  England,  I  think 
he  will  find  that  the  appeals  in  capital 
cases  are  very  few  indeed ;  but  there  are 
numerous  appeals  in  cases  of  larceny,  for- 
gery, embezzlement,  and  fraud  ;  and  ia 
those  cases  where  life  is  not  involved  a 
man  may  be  kept  in  prison  until  the 
point  in  dispute  is  settled.  If  it  is  settled 
in  his  favour  he  is  discharged;  if  it  is 
not  settled  in  his  favour  he  is  left  to 
complete  his  sentence.     I  do  not  think 
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any  very  serious  injury  is  done  to  the  in- 
dividual in  cases  of  that  kind,  compared 
with  the  benefit  to  the  whole  community 
in  obtaining  the  best  and  most  authorita- 
tive decision  on  the  points  involved  for 
the  purposes  of  future  practice.  I  said  at 
the  outset  that  I  had  no  wish  whatever  to 
trespass  upon  the  time  of  the  Convention 
at  this  particular  juncture;  but  several 
members  of  the  Constitution  Committee 
thought  some  one  ought  to  take  up  some 
of  the  points  mentioned  by  the  hon.  mem- 
ber, Mr.  Wrixon.  For  that  reason  only  I 
have  trespassed  on  the  time  of  the  Con-  ' 
vention,  and  I  will  leave  anything  farther 
that  may  be  suggested  to  me  by  hon. 
members'  remarks  for  discussion  in  Com- 
mittee. 

Question  resolved  in  the  affirmative. 

Motion  (by  Mr.  Suttor)  agreed  to  : 
That  the  Chairman  leave  the  chair,  and  that 
the  Convention  resolve  itself  into  a  Committee 
of  the  Whole  to  consider  the  draft  biU. 

In  Committee  : 

Clause  1.  This  act  may  be  cited  as  "The 
Constitution  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Aus- 
tralia.*' 

Mr.  MUNRO  :  I  think  that  a  very  im- 
portant question  arises  here  as  to  the  title 
of  the  federated  colonies.  I  do  not  think 
that  the  committee  succeeded  in  securing 
a  happy  title.  It  is  a  title  with  which  we 
are  not  familiar,  and  a  title  which  histori- 
cally raises  rather  serious  questions — 
questions  that  suggests  a  good  deal  of 
controversy  in  the  minds  of  many  people. 
Without  taking  up  the  time  of  the  Com- 
mittee, I  beg  to  move : 

That  the  word  "  commonwealth  "  be  omitted 
with  a  view  to  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  words 
federated  states.'* 

I  think  that  that  will  answer  our  purpose 
very  much  better,  and  will  be  more  easily 
understood. 

Sir  John  Downer  :  Say  **  Federation  "  ! 

Mr.  MUNRO :  "  Federated  States  "  will 
properly  convey  our  meaning. 
[Jfr.  Clark. 


Sir  John  Downer:  So  will  "Federa- 
tion "  ! 

Mr.  MUNRO:  If  you  merely  amy 
"Federation,"  that  does  not  convey  our 
meaning.  Our  meaning  is  that  we  are 
to  be  federated  states,  and  for  that  reason 
I  move  this  amendment  Before  we  go  to 
lunch  I  think  we  should  have  some  under- 
standing as  to  how  late  we  are  to  sit  to-day. 
Some  hon.  delegates  think  that  we  ought 
not  to  have  an  adjournment  after  dinner, 
and  if  we  are  not  to  have  an  adjourn- 
ment after  dinner,  I  think  that  we  should 
sit  at  all  events  until  half-past  6.  I  merely 
mention  this  matter  so  that  we  shall  have 
an  understanding  not  to  run  away  at  half- 
past  5  or  6. 

Mr.  Deakin  :  Sit  to-night ! 

Mr.  MUNRO :  If  we  sit  until  6,  we 
shall  see  what  progress  we  make. 

Sir  Samuel   Griffith  :   There  is  no 
hon.  member  in  this  Convention  who  is 
called  home  more  urgently  than  I  am ;  but 
notwithstanding  that,  and  the  great  hurry 
which  I  am  in  to  get  home,  I  think  that  a 
great  deal  more  harm  will  be  done  by  rush- 
ing through  business  as  proposed  by  tfaehon. 
member,  Mr.  Munra     If  I  had  had  this 
bill  put  in  my  hands  yesterday  afternoon, 
I  should  certainly  not  have  been  prepared 
to  rush  through  it  either  to-day  or  to-mor- 
row, or  until  next  week.     Some  hon.  mem- 
bers may  have  quicker  apprehension  and 
be  able  to  do  so  ;  but,  considering  the  vast 
importance  of  the  subject  that  we  have 
in  hand,  I  protest  against  anything  like 
undue  liaste.    It  is  better  to  occupy  two  or 
three  more  days  about  it,  and  get  our  work 
done  well. 

Sir  John  Downek  :  There  has  been  too 
much  haste  already ! 

Sir  Samuel  Griffith  :  As  the  hon. 
member  says,  there  has  been  too  much 
haste  already.  I  feel  that  the  work  done 
during  the  last  fortnight  has  been  almost 
more  than  fairly  could  be  done  in  that 
time,  and  if  every  hon.   member  is  to 
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be    asked  to  express  bis  final,   matured 
opinion  either  to-day  or  to-morrow  I  fear 
that  we  shall  make  poor  work  of  it 
Mr.  MuxRO :  We  do  not  want  that ! 
Sir  John  Brat:    I  should  like  some 
understanding  as  to  what  we  are  to  do 
this   evening.     If   the   majority  of  hon. 
luembers  are  prepared  to  go  on,  I  think 
that  we  should  do  so.     I  i^ee  with  those 
who   suggest  that  we  should  not  hurry, 
Imt    we  should   not  lose  time.     If  hon. 
members  are  prepared  to  go  on  with  the 
<1iscussion,  I  trust  they  will  support  the 
suggestion  of  the  hon.  member,  Mr.  Munro, 
and  go  on  as  long  as  hon.  members  are  pre- 
|>ared  to  do  so ;  but  of  course  not  press  any 
matter  unduly  to  division.     I  at  the  same 
time  agree  with  the  hon.  and  learned  mem- 
ber. Sir  Samuel  Griffith,  that  it  is  possible  to 
make  too  much  haste,  and  I  think  that  the 
Constitutional  Committee  made  too  much 
haste  in  rejecting  the  recommendations  of 
the  Finance  Committee  as  quickly  as  they 
did.     I  trust  that  as  long  as  hon.  members 
are  prepared  to  carry  on  the  discussion, 
without  hastily  pressing  for  a  division,  hon. 
members  will  be  willing,   even  at  Bome 
tittle  inconvenience,  to  sit  in  the  evening. 
Mr.  Gillies  :  I  do  not  know  whether 
this  is  to  be  considered  a  conclusive  ex- 
pression of  opinion  with  reference  to  the 
time  we  are  to  sit,  or  whether  we  are  to 
return  to  the  subject  after  lunch. 

An  Hon  .Member  :  We  can  talk  it  over 
before  we  meet  this  afternoon ! 

Mr.  DEAKIN :  The  word  proposed  has, 
like  every  other  word  that  can  be  suggested, 
some  disadvantages;  but  in  the  opinion  of 
a  majority  of  the  committee,  it  possessed 
more  advantages  than  any  other  name  that 
was  suggested.  In  the  first  instance,  it  is  a 
distinctly  Euglish  word,  and  a  well  known 
word.  It  is  a  title  which  hsis  a  pacific 
signification  which,  from  the  tone  that  has 
been  taken  in  regard  to  the  defence  pro- 
posals in  the  measure,  is  an  advantage. 
It  indicates  that  the  state  is  formed  for  a 


pacific  purpose — for  the  common  good  of 
its  people,  for  their  common-weal.  It  is 
a  name  which  has  not  yet  been  applied. 
It  is  not  open  to  the  objections  whii^ 
may  be  urged  to  such  combinations  as 
"  federal  states  "  or  "  united  states,"  titlee 
which  have  already  been  employed  in  one 
part  of  the  world  or  another.  It  is  an  old 
word,  but  it  is  a  new  name  as  applied  to 
a  state.  There  is  no  existing  state  which 
is  known  as  a  commonwealth,  although 
Great  Britain  is  frequently  referred  to 
both  by  orators  and  political  writers  as  a 
commonwealth  ;  and  the  word  has  been 
already  applied  on  occasions  when  speaking 
of  Australia  as  a  who]&  It  is,  therefore, 
a  word  which  liancy  we  are  justified  in  ap- 
propriating,  and  I  trust  that  the  Conven- 
tion will  not  lightly  change  a  word  which 
was  adopted  after  very  full  consideration 
by  a  majority  of  the  committee,  and  that 
even  those  who  may  have  some  sentiment 
against  the  name  will  take  full  time  to 
consider  the  objections  that  can  be  urged 
to  any  other  titl& 

Sir  JOHN  DOWNER :  It  is  quite  true 
that  a  majority  of  the  committee  arrived 
at  the  conclusion  that  it  would  be  expe- 
dient to  make  this  new  departure,  and 
adopted  a  term  which  has  not  been  usual 
in  countries  under  a  sovereignty. 

Mr.  Deakin  :  Oh,  yes,  it  is  usual  in 
countries  under  sovereignty  ! 

Sir  JOHN  DOWNER :  Commonwealth 
is  a  very  nice  word  indeed,  but  it  is  very 
important  to  recollect,  as  the  hon.  member, 
Sir  Henry  Parkes,  pointed  out  at  a  some- 
what early  stage  of  the  proceedings,  that 
we  have  to  consider,  not  only  the  technical 
meaning  of  the  law,  but  also  the  popular 
understanding  of  the  law,  and  the  popular 
understanding  of  the  word  "  common- 
wealth" is  certainly  connected  with  repub- 
lican times. 

Mr.  Deakin  :  No  1 

Sir  JOHN  DOWNER :  It  is,  in  my 
opinion,  connected  with  republican  times. 
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and  it  is  certainly  disconnected  with  that 
loyalty  which  we  all,  I  am  sure,  not  only 
profess,  but  very  honestly  feel  towards  the 
Crown. 

Mr.  Deakin  :  The  most  glorious  i>eriod 
of  England's  histoiy ! 

Mr.  Clark  :  Hear,  hear  ! 

Dr.  Cockburn:  Was  it  under  the  Crown? 

Mr.  Deakin:  There  was  then  no  Crown  I 

Sir  JOHN  DOWNER :  It  may  have 
been  the  most  glorious  period ;  but  as  my 
hon.  friend,  Mr.  Baker,  says,  it  certainly 
was  not  the  union  under  the  Crown,  which 
wo  are  all  of  us  most  desirous  of  bringing 
about  at  the  present  time.  I  do  not  think 
that  in  the  initiation  of  this  matter  we 
should  mix  up  two  conflicting  propositions 
— one  that  we  are  thoroughly  loyal,  and  the 
other  that  we  are  going  to  adopt  in  our 
very  initiation  a  title  which  is  certainly 
connected  with  ideas  other  than  those 
which  aro  strictly  loyaL  I  do  not  much 
like  the  word  which  has  been  proposed  in 
the  place  of  the  word  "  commonwealth." 

Mr.  MuNRO  :  I  am  quite  willing  to  ac- 
cept a  better  one ! 

Sir  JOHN  DOWNER :  When  that  is 
disposed  of  I  shall  suggest  that  the  name 
be  Federal  Australia. 

Mr.  PLAYFORD:  In  committee  I  was 
in  favour  of  the  words  "United  Australia," 
and  then  of  describing  the  parliamentof  the 
federation  as  the  union  parliament,  so  that 
we  might  use  the  expression,  "  union  par- 
liament," right  through  the  bill.  But  the 
word  "  commonwealth  "  was  carried  by  a 
majority,  and  I  am  fain  to  confess,  along 
with  the  hon.  member.  Sir  Samuel  Griffith, 
that  the  more  I  have  thought  over  the 
matter  the  more  I  like  the  word  "common- 
wealtL"  At  first  I  was — well,  I  do  not 
say  prejudiced  against  the  word,  but  I  did 
not  care  about  it  very  much.  I  believe  that 
even  if  we  get  a  majority  to  strike  out  the 
word  we  shall  have  some  difficulty  in  getting 
a  majority  to  substitute  any  other  word. 
We  shall  find  in  the  first  place  that  those 
[Sir  John  Doioner, 


who  go  for  the  words  "  Federal  Australia*' 
will  not  be  able  to  carry  a  majority,  and  in 
the  second  place  that  those  of  us  who  were 
originally  in  favour  of  the  words  **  United 
Australia"  will  not  be  able  to  carry  a  majo- 
rity. And  we  may  find  that  after  all  there 
will  be  a  larger  number  of  us  in  favour  of 
the  word  "commonwealth"  than  for  the  sab- 
stitution  of  any  other  word.  My  hon.  friend, 
Sir  John  Downer,  has  stated  that  we  are 
not  acquainted  with  the  word  "  commoE- 
wealth"  in  connection  with  a  moDarchj. 
But  if  he  will  go  back  to  English  historr, 
before  the  time  of  the  Commonwealth,  be 
will  find  that  that  great  English  poet, 
Shakspcre,  constantly  alluded  to  the  state 
of  things  in  England  as  a  commonwealth. 
We  know  very  well  that  it  is  derived  from 
common-weal,  which  is  described  in  the  dic- 
tionaries as  the  meaning  of  oomm(»iweaith. 

Sir  John  Downer:  It  means  differ- 
ently now ! 

Mr.  PLAYFORD  :  No,  it  does  not 
Ogilvie,  in  his  dictionary,  defines  the  word 
"  common-weal,"  in  the  first  instance,  to 
mean  a  commonwealth,  and  he  introduces 
this  Shaksperian  quotation,  ''So  kind  a 
father  of  the  common-weal."  The  writer 
goes  a  little  further,  and  under  the  head- 
ing of  "  commonwealth  "  he  divides  the 
word  into  two  parts,  and  gives  its  primary 
meaning  and  its  secondary  meaning : 

''Commonwealth"  is  derived  from  commcm 
and  wealth,  meaning  strictly  common  wellbeing 
or  common  good. 

Surely  we  are  all  desirous  of  forming  this 
constitution  so  that  it  shall  redound  to 
the  common  good  of  the  people  of  this 
great  continent. 

Sir  John  Downer  :  It  means  common 
goods  now  ! 

Mr.  PL  AFFORD  :  The  primary  mean- 
ing of  the  word  is : 

The  whole  body  of  people  in  a  state 

Surely  that  is  a  very  good  description  of 
what  we  mean  when  we  are  forming   a 
federal  Australia : 
the  body  politic ;  the  public. 
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And    another   Sliaksperlan   quotation  is 
given : 

Yoa  are  a  good  member  of  the  commonwealth. 
So  that  if  we  go  back  to  the  time  of 
Sbakspere  we  find  that  the  word  is  dis- 
tinctly understood  to  mean  a  state  under 
a  monarchy.  The  secondary  meaning  of 
the  word  is  given  as  the  commonwealth 
which  was  established  by  Cromwell  under 
the  Protectorate.  Now,  discarding  alto- 
gether the  secondary  meaning  of  the  word, 
let  us  go  back  to  the  good  old  English 
meaning  of  the  word  in  the  time  of  Shak- 
spere.  When  we  are  about  to  establish  a 
union  of  these  Australian  colonies  let  us, 
if  we  can,  hit  upon  a  new  name  which  shall 
unmistakably  describe  what  we  are  all 
aiming  at,  and  that  I  contend  is  the  com- 
mon well  being,  the  common  good  with  re- 
gard to  the  whole  body  of  the  people  in  a 
state,  the  common  good  of  the  whole  body 
politic.  This  word  commonwealth  com- 
mends itself  to  my  judgment  as  the  very 
best  word  that  we  can  use,  with  regard 
to  this  union  of  the  various  colonies  of 
Australia.  I  shall  unmistakably  support 
the  retention  of  the  word. 

Sir  GEORGE  GREY  :  I  ought,  per- 
haps, to  state  to  the  Convention  that  I  be- 
lieve I  first  proposed  the  name  of  **  Federal 
Australia,''  and  I  thought  it  was  a  good 
proposition ;  but  when  I  heard  argued  out 
the  question  whether  the  word  "  common- 
wealth "  should  not  be  used  instead  of  the 
words  I  had  proposed,  and  which  others 
thought  should  be  adopted,  I  was  con- 
vinced that  the  word  "commonwealth" 
would  be  the  better  term,  and  I  therefore 
voted  for  it  I  think  it  right  to  state  that 
I  have  changed  my  mind.  I  now  have  na 
doubt  that  the  the  word  "commonwealth" 
is  the  better  word  to  use.  We  are,  I  take 
it,  assisting  to  create  a  commonwealth  in 
terms  of  the  strictest  loyalty,  love,  and 
veneration  for  the  Queen,  who  is  absolutely 
made  a  member  of  our  parliament.  It 
heing  quite  clear  that  we  seek  to  do  no 


wrong  to  the  exalted  individual  who  is 
made  a  member  of  our  parliament,  I  think 
it  is  quite  clear  we  ought  not  to  be  fright- 
ened by  a  bugbear  such  as  has  been  sug- 
gested into  an  alteration  of  a  resolution 
arrived  at  after  long  consideration. 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH :  Like  the 
hon.  member,  Sir  George  Grey,  and  the 
hon.  member,  Mr.  Playford,  I  was  one  of 
those  who  did  not  like  the  word  "  common- 
wealth "  when  it  was  first  mentioned  ;  but 
I  confess  that  I  now  think  it  a  very  good 
word  indeed.  The  result  of  the  arguments 
used  in  the  committee  was  to  satisfy  me 
that  it  was  better  than  any  of  the  other 
words  suggested — better,  indeed,  than  any 
other  possible  word.  I  think  the  predic- 
tion of  the  hon.  member,  Mp.  Playford, 
will  probably  be  verified,  and  that  there 
may  possibly  be  a  majority  of  this  Com- 
mittee who,  if  the  question  were  put  now, 
would  probably  reject  the  word  "  common- 
wealth " ;  but  who,  on  the  other  hand, 
might  not  be  able  to  agree  to  any  word  in 
substitution  for  it.  Would  it  not,  there- 
fore, be  better  if  the  hon.  member,  Mr. 
Munro,  instead  of  proposing  the  omission  of 
the  word,  proposed  to  insert  before  it  some 
other  word  1  If  we  take  the  different  pro- 
posals one  after  the  other,  and  if,  as  I  ex- 
pect, they  are  all  rejected,  we  shall  probably 
come  unanimously  to  theconclusion  that  the 
word  "  commonwealth"  is  the  proper  word. 

Sir  John  Downer  :  We  must  omit  the 
word  before  another  word  can  be  inserted  ! 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH  :  Why  ] 

Sir  John  Downer  :  Because  it  is  the 
parliamentary  practice  I 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH:  Surely 
parliamentary  practice  is  made  for  the  con- 
venience of  discussion  and  determination. 
Are  we  the  slaves  of  parliamentary  practice? 
I  do  not  know  of  any  reason  why  it  should 
not  be  proposed  to  insert  instead  of  to  omit. 
If  the  result  of  the  insertion  of  a  word 
were  to  render  necessary  the  omission  of 
other  words  these  words  would  be  omitted. 
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I  believe  there  are  about  half  a  dozen 
members  of  the  Convention  ivho  would 
like  to  have  inserted  the  words  ''  federal 
states";  others,  again,  like  the  word  ''feder- 
ation " ;  others  like  the  words  "  United 
Australia'';  and  these  would  consequently 
sM  combine  in  the  rejection  of  the  word 
"**  common  weal  til."  The  course  I  suggest 
would  be  in  strict  accordance  with  parlia- 
inentary  rule.  It  is  not  the  way  in  which 
Amendments  are  generally  made,  because 
at  seldom  happens  that  it  makes  any  differ- 
ence which  way  it  is  done,  although  in  this 
case  it  does.  I  would  remind  hon.  mem- 
bers of  the  practical  inconvenience  that 
would  result  if  we  should  strike  out  the 
word  "  commonwealth,"  and  should  subse- 
quently be  unable  to  agree  to  any  other. 

Sir  John  Downer  :  The  hon.  member 
assumes  that  that  will  be  the  case ! 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH:  Surely 
any  hon.  member  is  right  in  arguing  upon 
the  possible  consequences  of  any  proposed 
action.  I  am  assuming  a  possibility.  I 
assume  that  if  this  question  were  to  go  to 
a  division  this  afternoon  there  would  very 
likely  be  a  majority  against  the  word 
*^  commonwealth,"  and  I  am  equally  posi- 
tive that  next  Monday  there  would  be  a 
majority  in  favour  of  it  In  the  mean- 
time, 500  or  600  amendments  would  have 
l)een  made  in  the  bill,  which  would  have 
to  be  restored  to  its  original  form — amus- 
ing work  for  some  one. 

Mr.  WRIGHT :  The  hon.  member,  Mr. 
Deakin,  in  speaking  just  now,  said  the 
word  '* commonwealth"  had  a  special  signi- 
fication. I  agree  with  the  hon.  member ; 
but  I  think  it  is  anything  but  a  savoury 
signification,  and  that  it  is,  therefore,  alto- 
gether an  improper  word  to  use.  It  ap- 
pears to  have  been  assented  to  by  many 
members  of  the  committee  for  aesthetic 
reasons  rather  than  for  any  other. 

Mr.  Playford  :  The  hon.  member  evi- 
<lently  believes  in  the  glorious  memory  of 
Charles  I ! 

[Sir  Samwl  Griffith, 


Mr.  WRIGHT :  And  it  is  possible  that  ] 
there  are  certain  members  who  have  in 
their  mind's  eye  a  future  Oliver  Crom- 
well, who  would  say,  ''Take  away  that  j 
bauble,"  meaning  by  the  bauble  the  ti- 
legiance  we  owe  to  her  Majesty  the  Queen 
and  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain,  i 
I  think  the  question  might  be  solved  br 
striking  out  the  word  '^  Commonwealth,' 
and  by  merely  leaving  the  words  **  Consti- 
tution of  Australia."  We  are  proud  to 
consider  ourselves  by  birth  or  by  adop- 
tion citizens  of  this  great  country,  and  1 
therafore  think  my  suggestion  would  meet 
the  views  of  a  majority  of  members  of  the 
Convention. 

Mr.  BARTON:  I  do  not  know  thti 
there  is  much  necessity  for  me  to  addres 
the  Committee,  because  I  am  satisfied 
with  all  that  the  hon.  member,  Mr.  Play- 
ford,  has  said.  But  I  rise  chiefly  for  the 
purpose  of  referring  to  the  suggestion  of 
the  hon.  member,  Mr.  Wright,  that  the 
title  "  Commonwealth  "  has  an  unsavoury 
signification.  How  that  can  be  I  do  not 
know.  If  we  are  to  be  frightened  away 
from  the  use  of  any  proper  word,  or  tlie 
expression  of  any  proper  idea,  from  the 
fisbct  that  it  has  been  usurped  or  perhaps 
misused  by  others  who  have  gone  before 
us,  we  shall  be  deterred  from  doing  a  great 
deal  we  ought  to  do.  If  there  are  those 
whothink  that, under  the  great  Protector — 
whose  name,  as  we  live  longer  to  understand 
history,  will  always  be  more  venerated 
among  English-speaking  people — the  pro- 
cess of  republicanism  as  associated  with  the 
title  given  to  the  English  body  politic  under 
him  was  inimical  to  the  common-weal,  and 
who  think  that  on  that  account  we  ought 
to  depart  from  the  title,  I  would  remind 
them  that  it  was  a  name  inherent  in  the 
minds  of  Englishmen  long  before  that 
time.  If  any  hon.  member  thinks,  how- 
ever, that  such  a  reason  should  be  snffi- 
cient  to  prohibit  us  from  using  a  title 
whidi  absolutely  designates  all  Uiat  we 
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lesire  to  designate  then  as  we  go  through 
his  bill  I  am  afraid  we  shall  find  our- 
selves rapidly  denuding  it  of  some  of  its 
>est  features.     There  can  be  nothing  un- 
avoury  in  a  title  which  means,  according 
to  the  best  authority,  "  the  nation,  state, 
realm,  the  commonwealth'' — the  word  be- 
ing interposed  between  "  realm  "  and  **  re- 
public," showing  that  it  is  used  to  signify 
the  common  good  and  that  it  has  that  sig- 
nification whether  undera  queen  or  arepub- 
lic.  ''JS'ation,  state,  realm,  commonwealth, 
republic,  commonweal,  nationality."     The 
words  used  by  Roget  as  synonymous  are 
among  others  '^  national "  and  "  public." 
If   these  are   the  expressions  associated 
by  the  highest  authorities  with  the  word 
common  wealthy  why  seek  better?     Shall 
wc  take  confederation  or  federation?     I 
will  not  give  all  the  words  which   are 
stated  as  synonymous,  because  some  of 
them  express  almost  too  much ;  but  wb 
find   these,    ^Mengue,   alliance,    coalition, 
confedeiucy,  confederation."  These  are  not 
altogether  what  we  wish  to  express,  be- 
cause we  know  that  although  we  have  em- 
bodied the  operation  of  federal  action  in 
this  commonwealth,  still  we  seek  to  con- 
stitute a  national  government  for  national 
purposes.     Our  purposes  of   government 
may  be  national  while  we  preserve  the 
utmost  loyalty  to  the  monarch  whom  the 
constitution  sets  over  us.     As  the  hon. 
memlier.  Sir  George  Grey,  has  expressed 
it<,  we  have  constituted  the  Queen  a  mem- 
Iter,  and    the    highest   member,    of    our 
parliament.    The  association  of  tlie  Queen 
with  the  action  of  the  commonwealth  is 
distinct,  and   is  firmly  embedded  in  the 
vholc  bill.     If  that  is  done,  there  can  be 
no  association  of  the  idea  of  republicanism 
with  this  bill.     However  appropriate  the 
name  "commonwealth  "  may  be  to  a  re- 
public, it  has  been  clearly  shown  from  the 
quotations  made  by  the  hon.  member,  Mr. 
Playford,  from    Shakspere   to  be  associ- 
ated in  the  minds  of  Englishmen  with  go- 


vernment for  the  public  good — with  go- 
yernment  for  the  peopls — and  as  it  so  ex- 
presses in  itself  the  very  essence  of  govern- 
ment for  the  good  of  the  people,  and  because 
we  cannot  suggest  anything  else  which 
expresses  the  idea  in  one  word,  I  hope 
we  shall  retain  this  name,  and  I  believe 
that  if  we  do,  we  shall  all  live  to  be  proud 
of  it 

Mr.  J.  FORREST :  I  objected  in  com- 
mittee to  the  use  of  this  word,  and  I 
liave  seen  no  reason  whatever  to  change 
my  opinion.  The  name  is  inappropriate 
for  more  than  one  reason.  In  the  first 
place,  it  designates  too  much.  If  we  were 
founding  an  independent  nation,  and  not 
federating,  it  might  be  a  very  appropriate 
term  to  call  it  ''The  Commonwealth  of 
Australia."  That,  however,  is  not  the  case. 
We  are  a  number  of  independent  sovereign 
states  desirous  of  being  federated,  and  we 
desire  to  have  a  name  which  will  signify 
exactly  what  we  are  doing.  On  the  face 
of  it,  I  do  not  think  it  can  be  said  that  "The 
Commonwealth  of  Australia"  would  signify 
that  a  number  of  states  had  joined  together 
in  a  federal  union.  In  my  opinion  a  much 
better  term  would  be,  "  the  Federated 
States  of  Australia,"  which  exactly  signifies 
what  we  mean.  That  might  be  regarded 
as  too  long,  and  we  might  say,  "  Federal 
Australia."  Another  reason  why  this 
name  should  not  be  adopted  is,  that  in  the 
minds  of  many  people  the  word  "  com- 
monwealth" is  associated  with  a  period  of 
English  history  which  was  not  very  glori- 
ous. There  is  considerable  divergence  of 
opinion  as  to  the  good  conferred  on  Eng- 
land by  the  Commonwealth.  No  doubt 
many  historians  believe  that  it  was  a  very 
glorious  one,  but  no  one  will  deny  that 
others  hold  an  opposite  opinion.  If  pos- 
sible, we  should  adopt  something  new,  and 
not  follow  a  name  which  would  give  rise 
to  unfavourable  opinions  such  as  the  term 
"  commonwealth"  would  certainly  give  rise 
to.     The  term   "  federated  states"  would 
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show  exactly  what  we  intend,  and  if  it 
is  desired  to  shorten  the  name,  "Federal 
Australia"  would  serve  the  purpose  very 
well. 

Mr.  M  ARM  ION:  It  seems  rather 
strange,  after  sitting  here  for  a  consider- 
able period,  that  this  assembly  should,  for 
the  first  time,  now  hear  of  this  term 
"commonwealth."  As  a  member  coming 
from  a  remote  portion  of  Australia,  I  have 
been  sitting  here  many  days  anxiously  and 
patiently  listening  to  the  words  of  wisdom 
from  hon.  gentlemen,  but  never  on  any 
occasion  did  I  hear  the  term  "  common- 
wealth "  mentioned.  After  the  select  com- 
mittee sat  for  a  considerable  time,  and  after 
we  had  waited  patiently  for  their  report, 
we  were  surprised  very  much  to  find  that 
a  new  term  had  been  imported  to  denomi- 
nate what  shall  hereafter  be  the  great 
nation  of  united  Australia. 

Mr.  Barton  :  It  was  proposed  at  a  very 
early  stage  in  the  committee  ! 

Mr.  MARMION :  I  do  not  allude  to 
the  committee,  but  to  the  distinguished 
assembly  which  appointed  the  committee. 
One  would  imagine  that  the  select  com- 
mittee would  act  in  the  manner  which  is 
usual  when  a  deliberative  body  is  selected 
by  a  greater  body.  In  this  particular  case 
it  seems  curious  that  the  word  "  common- 
wealth "  was  chosen.  I  can  see  no  reason 
why  we  should  try  to  originate  a  new- 
fangled idea  with  reference  to  the  denomi- 
nation of  the  new  federated  Australia  that 
we  are  seeking  to  form.  Why  should  not 
the  word  "  Australia  "  be  used  in  its  pure 
and  natural  simplicity  ?  We  are  all  either 
native-born  Australians  or  we  have  chosen 
Australia  as  the  land  of  our  adoption,  and 
when  we  visit  other  lands  we  speak  of  Aus- 
tralia as  our  homa  Why  should  we  not  speak 
of  this  as  the  constitution  of  Australia, 
which  would  explain  itself  not  only  to 
Australians,  but  in  all  its  purity  and  sim- 
plicity would  explain  itself  to  people  who 
live  in  the  outside  world  ?  If  a  man  living 
[Mr,  J.  Forrest, 


in  Europe,  Asia,  or  America  intended  in 
come  here,  what  necessity  should  there  he 
for  him  to  say  that  he  was  ahont  to  m 
the  commonwealth  of  Australia  1  WLj 
should  he  not  say,  "  I  am  going  to  visit 
Australia?"  In  the  case  of  Amerb 
there  was  a  good  reason  for  usiDg  tke 
words  "  United  States,"  because  Americi 
forms  one  great  continuous  continent, 
both  North  and  South,  and  divided  m 
a  great  number  of  various  countries.  Sacii 
is  not  the  case  in  Australia.  We  are  an 
island,  united  to  a  very  great  extent,  and 
we  hope  to  be  united  to  a  still  greater  ex 
tent  under  a  federal  dominion  or  naticn. 
Then  why  should  there  be  any  reason  for 
the  use  of  this  word?  It  is  superflnc^is 
and  unnecessary.  Although  many  hoD. 
gentlemen  may  think  that  the  common- 
wealth was  associated  with  aglorious  period 
of  the  history  of  Great  Britain,  yet  there 
are  a  great  number  of  people  living  in  Aus- 
tralia and  outside  of  it  who  do  not  consider 
that  it  was  a  brilliant  period  in  EDglidi 
history.  I  say  it  is  our  duty  here  as  states- 
men, supposed  to  represent  the  inteJJigence, 
rising  genius,  and  talents  of  tliis  young 
country,  to  beware  of  those  old  associa- 
tions and  ideas  which  may  cause  discord  m 
the  minds  of  those  who  are  endeavoaring 
to  form  this  great  nation.  I  should  he  sorry 
to  see  this  word  chosen,  and  I  trust  that  it 
will  not  be  chosen,  no  matter  how  eupho- 
nious it  may  be,  no  matter  how  heauti- 
ful  its  meaning  may  seem  in  the  vanoas 
dictionaries  which  hon.  members  have  been 
quoting.  I  trust  that  we  shall  choose  a 
name  that  will  be  simple  and  easily  under- 
stood—something thatcan  be  regarded  vith 
confidence  by  Australians  and  the  world, 
and  recommend  the  adoption  for  its  sim- 
plicity of  the  «  Constitution  of  Australia. 
It  may  be  said  that  there  is  some  objection, 
because  we  have  two  other  colonies  which 
are  likely  to  join  the  federation,  one  called 
Western  Australia,  and  the  other  Sonth 
Australia ;   but  that  is  really  no  great  ob- 
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ction.  Canada  has  two  divisions,  Upper 
ad  liower  Canada  ;  but  no  one  speaks  of 
iming  from  or  going  to  Upper  and  Lower 
bnada.  It  does  not  matter  what  part  they 
elong  to,  thej  speak  of  going  to  or  coming 
rom  Canada.  A  person  who  has  been  born 
i  any  Canadian  state  speaks  of  himself  as 
laving  been  born  in  Canada.  It  will  be  the 
inie  with  Australia.  A  man  will  speak  of 
oming  from  Australia,  not  from  the  com- 
ftonwealth. 

Mr.  Playford  :  What  about  tho  "  Do- 
ninion  "  of  Canada  ? 

Mr.  M  ARM  ION  :  You  meet  with  that 
name  when  reading  a  work  which  goes 
into  the  history  of  the  country  ;  you  do 
Qot  hear  of  it  in  common  parlance. 

Sir  Samuel  Griffith  :  We  are  not 
writing  a  geography  now  ! 

Mr.  MARMION  :  No,  nor  have  I  any 
notion  that  I  could  convey  much  know- 
ledge to  the  hon.  member's  mind.  I  am 
not  so  foolish  as  to  imagine  that  the  words 
I  use  will  have  much  affect  upon  those  who 
are  listening  to  me.  Whether  they  will 
have  any  effect  or  not,  I  feel  sure  that  if 
the  word  is  adopted  the  day  will  come  when 
hon.  members  will  recognise  that  what  I 
have  said  was  not  all  folly,  but  that  there 
was  some  wisdom  in  it. 

Question — That  the  word  proposed  to  be 
omitted  stand  part  of  the  clause — put. 
The  Committee  divided  : 

Ayes,  26;  noes,  13;  majority,  13. 

Ates. 

Atkinson,  Sir  Harry  Grey,  Sir  George 

Barton,  Mr.  Griffith,  Sir  Samuel 

Bird,  Mr.  Jennings,  Sir  Patrick 

Brown,  Mr.  Kingston,  Mr. 

Burgessy  Mr.  Macdouald-Pateraon,Mr 

Clark,  Mr.  McMillan,  Mr. 

Cockbum,  Dr.  Moore,  Mr. 

Deakin,  Mr.  Parkes,  Sir  Henry 

Donaldaon,  Mr.  Playford,  Mr. 

DoQglas,  Mr.  Adyo  Russell,  Captain 

Forrest,  Mr.  A  Kutledge,  Mr. 

Fysh,  Mr.  Smith,  Colonel 

Gordon,  Mr.  Suttor,  Mr. 


Noes. 

Lee-Steere,  Sir  James 
Loton,  Mr. 
Marmion,  Mr. 
Munro,  Mr. 
Wright,  Mr. 
Wrixon,  Mi. 


Baker,  Mr. 
Cuthbert,  Mr. 
Dibbs,  Mr. 
Downer,  Sir  John 
Fitzgerald,  Mr. 
Forrest,  Mr.  J. 
Gillies,  Mr. 

Question  so  resolved  in  the  affirmative. 

Clause,  as  read,  agreed  to. 

Clanse  2.  The  provisions  of  this  act  referring 
to  her  Majesty  the  Queen  extend  also  to  the 
heirs  and  successors  of  her  Majesty,  kings  and 
queens  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland. 

Mr.  RXJTLEDGE :  It  strikes  me  that 
this  clause  is  capable  of  some  amendment. 
I  do  not  know  that  it  is,  strictly  speaking, 
grammatically  correct.  I  think  that  the 
more  correct  phraseology  to  express  the 
meaning  of  the  Committee  would  be  that 
u.sed  in  some  of  our  own  local  acts.  I 
therefore  propose : 

That  the  words  '^ kings  and  queens"  be 
omitted  with  a  view  to  the  insertion  in  lieu 
thereof  of  the  words  **  in  the  sovereignty." 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH  :  There  is 
no  objection  that  I  can  see  to  the  amend- 
ment. It  is  rather  an  improvement  in 
sound,  though  it  uses  a  word  of  four  syl- 
lables instead  of  monosyllables. 

Amendment  agreed  to ;  clause,  as 
amended,  agi'eed  to. 

Clause  3  (Power  to  proclaim  commonwealth  of 
Australia). 

Mr.  RUTLEDGE  :  Having  in  view  the 
provisions  of  the  bill,  which  refer  to  the 
time  of  the  establishment  of  the  common- 
wealth, I  think  that  the  words  '*  and  estab- 
lish "  should  be  inserted  after  the  word 
'^  united,''  at  the  end  of  the  clause.  Such 
an  amendment  would  make  tho  clause 
clearer. 

Sir  John  Downer  :  No.  The  colonies 
are  united ;  the  constitution  is  established  1 

Clause  agreed  to. 

Clause  6.  The  Federal  Council  of  Australasia 
Act,  1885,  is  hereby  repealed,  but  such  repeal 
shall  not  affect  any  laws  passed  by  the  Federal 
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Council  of  Australasia  and  in  force  at  the  date 
of  the  establishment  of  the  constitution  of  the 
commonwealth.  • 

But  any  such  law  may  be  repealed  as  to  any 
state  by  the  parliament  of  the  commonwealth, 
and  may  be  repealed  as  to  any  colony,  not  being 
a  state,  by  the  parliament  thereof. 

Sir  JOHN  DOWNER  :  I  fancy  that 
this  clause  needs  a  slight  amendment.  It 
provides  for  the  repeal  of  the  Federal 
Council  of  Australasia  Act,  but  such  repeal 
is  not  to  affect  any  laws  passed  by  the 
Federal  Council  and  in  force  at  the  date  of 
the  establishment  of  the  constitution  of  the 
commonwealth. 

But  any  such  law  may  be  repealed  as  to  any 
state  by  the  parliament  of  the  commonwealth. 

Should  it  not  be  that  the  law  may  be  re- 
pealed altogether  ?  As  the  clause  stands, 
the  federal  parliament  will  be  able  to  repeal 
a  law  as  to  a  particular  state,  but  not  in 
toto.  I  would  just  raise  the  question  by 
moving : 

That  in  line  2,  after  the  word  **  repealed,"  the 
words  **  or  may  be  repealed  "  be  inserted. 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH  :  Does  not 
my  hon.  friend  see  that  the  amendment 
which  he  proposes  is  not  correct  t  Of  the 
colonies  constituting  the  Federal  Council 
some  may  come  into  the  federation,  but 
some  may  not,  and  the  parliament  of  the 
commonwealth  ought  to  have  no  power  to 
repeal  the  laws  of  the  council  affecting 
those  states  which  do  not  come  into  the 
federation.  I  take  the  cases  of  Western 
Australia  and  Queensland,  which  have 
fishery  laws  passed  by  the  Federal  Council. 
If  either  of  those  colonies  do  not  come 
into  the  federation,  why  should  the  federal 
parliament  have  the  power  to  repeal  their 
laws  1  These  laws  may,  however,  be  re- 
pealed in  any  state  which  is  part  of  the 
commonwealth. 

Sir  John  Downer:  I  agree  with  the 
hon.  member,  and  will  withdraw  my  amend- 
ment! 

Mr.  Marmion  :  Should  not  the  repeal 
be  made  on  the  application  of  the  state 
affected? 


Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH:  No;  be 
cause  all  the  matters  that  oonld  be  deai 
with  by  the  Federal  Council  can  be  deal 
with  by  the  federal  parliament. 

Mr.  BROWN  :  I  should  like  to  a&k  tL 
hon.  member,  Sir  Samuel  Griffith,  wba 
would  be  the  effect  of  this  clause  with  n^ 
gard  to  the  repeal  of  the  Federal  Counci 
Act  during  the  period  that  will  intervene 
between  the  time  at  which  this  bill  i; 
passed  and  the  time  at  which,  under  eismu 
3,  it  will  come  into  operation  1  There  wiU 
be  a  period  intervening  during  which  ctr 
tain  acts  passed  by  the  Federal  (Jonncil,  a>, 
for  instance,  the  Fisheries  Act  of  Western 
Australia,  will  be  repealed  by  this  bilL 

Sir  SamCel  Griffith  :  If  the  hon.  mem- 
ber will  read  the  first  part  of  the  clause  ii-? 
will  see  that  this  does  not  repeal  anvthing ! 

Mr.  BROWN  :  I  see  my  mistake. 

Amendment,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 

Clause  agreed  to. 

Clause  7.  The  constitution  established  by 
this  act,  and  all  laws  made  by  the  parliament 
of  the  commonwealth  in  pnraoance  of  the 
powers  conferred  by  the  constitution,  and  aii 
treaties  made  by  the  commonwealth  shall,    5 
according  to  their  tenor,  be  binding  on  the 
courts,  judges,  and  people  of  every  state,  and 
of  every  part  of  the  commonwealth,  anything 
in  the  laws  of  any  state  to  the  contrary  not- 
withstanding ;  and  the  laws  and  treaties  of  10 
the  commonwealth  shall  be  in  force  on  board 
of  all  British  ships  whose  last  port  of  clear- 
ance or  port  of  destination  is  in  the  oommon- 
wealth. 

Sir  HARRY  ATKINSON:  This  will 
be  an  act  of  the  British  Parliament,  and 
it  may  apply  to  British  ships  that  mtyj 
never  reach  here.  Suppose  a  ship  comiogi 
to  Melbourne  broke  down  at  Gibraltar,' 
any  legal  questions  arising  in  connection 
with  her  would  have  to  be  dealt  with  \f\ 
Australian  courts,  not  by  British  courts; 
By  thib  clause  the  ship  would  be  part  d 
the  commonwealth. 

Mr.  Playpord  :  No  ! 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH  :    I  agwi 
that  these  words  appear  rather  startlii^ 
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TLey  are  taken  from  the  Federal  Council 
iVct  of  Aastralasia,  and  were  inserted  by 
tlie  imperial  authorities  after  considerar 
tion  and  in  substitution  for  more  limited 
w^ords  that  were  proposed  by  the  Conven- 
tion that  met  here  in  1883.  Finding 
those  words  there,  and  considering  that 
the  powers  of  the  federal  parliament  are 
only  to  make  laws  for  the  peace,  order, 
and  good  government  of  the  common- 
ifeealth,  it  was  thought  perfectly  safe  to 
adopt  them. 

Mr.  BAKER :  Do  I  understand  that 
if  a  ship  leaves  one  of  the  Australian  colo- 
nies for  a  British  port,  say  London,  having 
a  ^British  register,  until  she  actually  arrives 
in  Great  Britain,  the  laws  of  the  common- 
wealth are  binding  upon  her,  and  not  the 
laws  of  Great  Britain  ] 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH  :  No;  but 
laiw^s  of  the  commonwealth,  limited  to  laws 
for  the  peace,  order,  and  good  government 
of  the  commonwealth,  will  apply  to  her 
on  her  voyage.  For  instance,  if  it  was 
necessary  to  send  a  prisoner  to  England, 
only  such  provisions  as  are  essential  for 
tlie  laws  of  the  commonwealth  outside  the 
3- mile  limit  could  possibly  apply. 

Mr.  RUTLEDGE  :  I  would  point  out 
that  at  the  end  of  the  clause  the  word 
"  whose"  appears  to  have  been  omitted 
before  the  word  "  port." 

Sir  Samuel  Griffith  :  I  think  that 
mast  have  been  a  mistake  in  the  copying ! 

Amendment  (by  Mr.  Rutledge)  agreed 
to  : 

Tbat  the  word  ''whose"  be  inserted  before 
the  word,  "port,"  line  13. 

Mr.  BAKER  :  I  may  be  rather  dense, 
but  still  I  do  not  understand  this  clause. 
It  says  "  The  laws  of  the  commonwealth 
shall  be  in  force."  That  means,  I  pre- 
sume, all  the  laws.  Therefore,  if  a  ship 
leaves  London  bound  for  any  port  in  Aus- 
tralia all  the  laws  of  the  commonwealth 
will  be  in  force  on  board  that  sliip  until 
she  reaches  here.     That  is  the  effect  ac- 


cording to  the  wording  of  the  clause,  but 
it  surely  cannot  be  the  intention.  It 
appears  to  me  to  be  a  rather  startling  con- 
clusion, that  a  British  ship  leaving  Lon- 
don, presumably  under  the  provisions  of 
the  Biitish  Merchant  Shipping  Act,  shall 
not  be  under  the  British  Merchant  Ship- 
ping Act.  At  present,  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  a  colonial  ship ;  they  are  all 
British  ships,  and  after  they  are  outside 
the  limit  of  our  jurisdiction  at  sea,  the 
laws  of  Great  Britain  are  in  force  on  board 
those  ships.  It  is  true  that  we  have 
power  to  try  persons  for  crimes  committed 
on  board  the  ships  when  they  arrive  in 
the  colony ;  but  we  have  that  power  by 
virtue  of  special  acts  of  the  Imperial  Par- 
liament, and  the  offenders  have  to  be  tried 
according  to  the  laws  of  Great  Britain. 
As  I  understand  this  clause,  it  seems  to 
alter  that  state  of  things,  and  to  arrive  at 
a  very  startling  conclusion. 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH :  The  words 
of  this  clause  to  which  exception  has  been 
taken  were  framed  by  the  imperial  law 
officers  in  1885  in  substitution  for  words 
of  a  more  limited  application  which  we 
proposed  to  have  inserted.  The  ques- 
tion arose  specially,  as  far  as  my  memory 
serves  me,  with  regard  to  the  power  to 
legislate  in  connection  with  fisheries  and 
territorial  waters  outside  the  jurisdiction 
and  the  extradition  of  offenders.  The 
laws  of  the  commonwealth  would  only 
have  effect  within  the  land  territory  and 
3  miles  beyond.  Of  course  parts  of  the 
commonwealth  are  separated  from  one 
another  by  sea,  and  the  means  of  com- 
munication between  different  parts  is,  and 
will  continue  for  a  long  time  to  be,  by 
sea.  It  is  absolutely  necessary  that  these 
laws  should  extend  beyond  the  territorial 
limit,  and  we  asked  for  words  which  we 
thought  would  give  effect  to  that  idea 
The  imperial  law  officers  substituted  the 
words  now  adopted,  which  might  possibly 
be   thought   to  convey  more    than   was 
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intended.  But,  on  consideration,  I  do  not 
think  that  is  the  case.  I  do  not  see  how  • 
any  more  limited  words  would  give  what 
we  want.  Take  the  case  of  the  fisheries.  A 
ship  clears  from  an  Australian  port  to  the 
Torres  Straits  fisheries.  She  goes  to  no  port 
in  particular  there.  The  laws  are  to  be 
in  force  on  board  of  her  all  the  time  she 
is  away  and  until  she  returns  to  her  port 
of  clearance  or  destination.  In  the  case 
put  by  the  hon.  member,  Mr.  Baker,  of  a 
ship  coming  from  England 

Mr.  Baker:  And  being  wrecked  at 
Malta ! 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH  :  There  are 
no  laws  that  are  within  the  powers  of  the 
commonwealth  to  pass  that  could  apply  to 
any  person  on  board  a  ship  under  those  cir- 
cumstances. If  the  hon.  gentleman  will 
look  at  the  words  of  limitation  in  the 
clause  conferring  legislative  powers  on  the 
commonwealth,  I  think  he  will  see  that  no 
laws  in  any  of  those  provisions  could  apply 
to  a  person  on  board  a  ship  under  the  cir- 
cumstances mentioned. 

Mr.  Gordon:  What  about  the  Em- 
ployers' Liability  Act  and  the  laws  for  the 
regulation  of  trade  and  commerce  ?  Sup- 
pose you  had  a  conflicting  employers'  lia- 
bility act  as  between  the  commonwealth 
and  Great  Britain  1 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH  :  The  Em- 
ployers'  Liability  Act  is  a  matter  affecting 
the  rights  of  property  in  a  state.  It  never 
occurred  to  me  that  such  a  thing  would  be 
within  the  powers  of  the  commonwealth. 

Mr.  Baker  :  There  might  be  a  question 
also  as  to  the  law  of  marriage  and  divorce  ! 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH  :  If  the 
hon.  gentleman  will  look  at  the  bill  he 
will  see  that  the  only  laws  which  can  apply 
are  laws  for  the  peace,  order,  and  good  go- 
vernment of  the  commonwealth. 

Sir  John  Downer  :  "  According  to 
their  tenor  "! 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH:   As   the 
hon.  gentleman  reminds  me,   the   words, 
[Sir  Samuel  Griffith. 


"  according  to  their  tenor,"  were  inserted 
in  this  clause  exactly  for  the  purpose  of 
indicating  that 

Clause,  as  amended,  agreed  ta 

chapter  I.— the  legislature. 
Part  L— General. 

Clause  2.  The  Queen  may,  {rom  time  io  time, 
appomt  a  goTemor- general  who  shall  be  kr 
Majesty^s  representative  in  the  commoDwealth, 
and  who  shall  have  and  may  exercise  in  the 
commonwealth  during  her  Majesty's  pleasan, 
and  suhject  to  the  provisions  of  this  cooetita 
tion,  such  powers  and  functions  as  her  Majest} 
may  deem  necessary  or  expedient  to  aasign  to 
him. 

Dr.  COCKBURN :  I  should  like  in 
formation  from  the  hon.  member,  Sr 
Samuel  Griffith,  or  some  other  hon.  mem- 
ber, as  to  the  exact  intention  of  thisclaua 
Of  course  we  know  that,  by  letters  patent, 
certain  powers  are  at  present  delegated  to 
the  governors  of  the  several  colonies  im- 
spective  of  their  ministers.  I  think  there 
is  a  feeling  in  the  colonies  generally,  and 
also  I  think  in  this  Convention,  that  the 
powers  of  those  who  hold  the  important 
office  of  ministers  of  the  commonwealth 
should  be  in  no  respect— if  it  is  possible  to 
avoid  it— inferior  to  the  powers  of  imperial 
ministers.  Insuchraattersasthe  dissolution 
of  parliament,  and  the  inflicting  of  capi- 
tal punishment,  I  think  the  powers  o!  the 
ministers  of  the  commonwealth  should  be 
absolute— that  is  to  say,  that insteadof  these 
two  matters  of  exercising  the  prerogative 
of  pardon  and  the  power  to  dissolve  par- 
liament, being  vested  solely  in  the  gover- 
nor, they  Bhould"  be  exercised  by  respon- 
sible ministers.  I  think  it  is  much  better 
that  questions  of  this  kind-the  dissolu- 
tion of  parliament  or  the  infliction  of  capital 
punishment— being  strictly  local  questions, 
should  be  decided  by  the  local  authoritiej 
Unless  something  is  put  into  writing, 
imagine,  whatever  the  Imperial  Parliament 
may  do  in  giving  eflfect  to  this  legislation, 
that  it  will  be  competent  at  any  time,  for 
imperial  ministers,  by  letters  patent,  to 
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ontinue  to  vest  in  the  governor-general 
;Txose  powers  which  are  at  present  exclu- 
ivelj  vested  in  the  governors  of  local 
itates.  I  would  ask  the  hon.  member,  Sir 
)£Lmiiel  Griffith,  or  some  other  hon.  mem- 
>er  of  the  committee,  whether  it  is  in- 
«ixded  that  the  ministers  of  the  common- 
^e&lth  should  have  no  power  in  such  a 
TiGLtter,  for  instance,  as  the  dissolution  of 
pGLrliament  ? 

jVIr.  Playford  :  The  hon.  member  means 
lie  dissolution  of  local  parliaments  ! 

Dr.  COCKBURN  :  No ;  the  dissolution 
>f    the  federal  parliament 

]VCr.  Playford  :  That  the  govemorshould 
aot  liave  power  to  say  whether  he  will 
^ant  his  ministers  a  dissolution  1 

-A.n  Hon.  Member:  How  about  a  re- 
fusal ? 

Dr.  COCKBURN:  No  case  has  ever 
been  known  for  many  years — I  think  for 
many  hundreds  of  years — in  which  the 
Prime  Minister  of  the  Imperial  Parliament 
has  "been  refused  a  dissolution. 

Afr.  Playford  :  But  the  Queen  has  the 
power  to  refuse  it ! 

Dr.  COCKBURN:  If  the  governor- 
general  by  letters  patent  is  instructed  to 
exercise  that  power,  he  will  do  so.  Un- 
less something  is  definitely  stated  on  this 
point,  I  imagine  the  letters  patent  to  the 
governor-general  will  be  in  this  particular 
no  different  from  the  letters  patent  to 
the  governors  of  the  different  colonies; 
and  I  wish  to  ask  the  hon.  member,  Sir 
Samuel  Griffith,  whether  it  is  his  inten- 
tion, in  connection  with  the  common- 
wealth, with  all  the  prestige  which  it  will 
have,  that  an  important  matter  such  as 
the  dissolution  of  parliament,  which  is 
purely  a  local  matter,  should  not  be  vested 
in  those  ministers  who  are  directly  re- 
sponsible on  the  spot  to  the  people  of  the 
colonies? 

Sir  GEORGE  GREY :  I  am  afraid  I 
shall  lose  my  chance  of  moving  an  amend- 
•    2  N 


ment  to  this  clause  if  I  do  not  do  it  at 
this  stage.     I  move : 

That  the  words  **  The  Queen  may,  from  time 
to  time,  appoint,"  lines  1  and  2,  be  omitted  with  a 
view  to  the  insertion  of  the  words  *'  There  shall 
be." 

The  intention  is  that  the  governor  may  bo 
elected.  I  feel  that  in  bringing  this  sub- 
ject under  the  notice  of  the  Convention  I 
am  entering  upon  very  delicate  and  very 
debatable  gi*ound.  But  I  feel  that,  in 
point  of  fact,  the  future  of  vast  multitudes 
of  persons  will  depend  upon  the  manner' 
in  which  this  question  is  dealt  with.  This 
is  a  question  of  the  interests  of  nearly 
4,000,000  persons  at  the  present  moment 
who  look  to  us ;  and  it  appears  to  me  ex- 
tremely inexpedient  that  the  power  of 
appointing  the  governor-general  to  rule  so 
vast  a  confederacy  should  be  left  in  tho 
hands  of  any  minister  of  the  day  in  Great 
Britain.  The  terms  used  are  *^  the  Queen 
shall  appoint"  ;  but  we  all  know  perfectly 
well  that  that  means  that  the  minister  for 
the  time-being  shall  appoint  such  person  as 
he  pleases,  whilst  such  appointment  might 
be  absolutely  obnoxious  to  her  Majesty  her- 
self. The  meaning  of  the  thing  is  that  a 
friend  or  any  other  person  chosen  by  the 
minister  may  be  appointed  without  the 
people  of  this  great  confederacy  being  in  any 
way  consulted.  I  understand  that  the  rea« 
son  usually  alleged  for  that  by  persons  who 
support  the  appointment  being  made  by 
the  Queen  is  that  a  social  appointment  is 
to  be  mada  That  is  the  term  usually 
applied — it  is  a  social  question,  and  not 
a  political  question.  I  contend  that  the 
question  is  twofold,  and  those  two  things 
cannot  be  separated.  The  governor  has 
political  functions  to  exercise  and  he  has 
social  functions  to  exercise,  and  in  either 
case  I  hold  that  a  person  so  appointed  is 
much  less  fitted  to  exercise  those  functions 
than  a  governor-general  chosen  by  the 
people  of  the  country  would  be.  I  do  not 
understand  how  it  can  be  said  that  any 
social  ends  whatever,  or,  at  all  events,  of 
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»ny  magnitade,  are  attained  by  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  governor-general  by  the 
Crown ;  but  I  do  hold  that  social  ties  and 
social  questions  of  the  strongest  possible 
kind  require  that  the  governor-general 
should  be  elected  by  the  people  of  the  con- 
federacy. Take  the  case  of  a  widowed 
mother,  herself  well  educated,  perhaps 
brought  up  as  a  teacher  in  one  of  your 
public  schools,  and  possessing  great  ability; 
imagine  her  with  her  orphaned  children, 
deprived  of  a  father,  night  after  night 
teaching  those  children,  with  a  hope  that 
the  highest  offices  of  the  state  of  every 
kind  may  be  open  to  them  all.  Is  not  that 
a  social  question — a  social  gathering  of  the 
highest  and  noblest  kind  ?  And  hundreds, 
I  may  say  thousands,  of  such  social  gather- 
ings would  be  witnessed  every  night  in 
this  great  commonwealth,  if  all  the  highest 
offices  of  state  were  filled  by  election  by 
the  people.  If  you  follow  it  out,  you 
will  find  that  in  all  social  relations  of  the 
family— fathers,  mothers,  children,  brothers, 
flisters — this  question  is  intimately  con- 
<;erned  as  being  something  which  binds 
the  whole  family  together  for  common 
objects,  and  opens  paths  of  distinction  to 
every  one  of  them,  if  they  prove  them- 
selves great  and  deserving  men.  Why 
should  you  say  to  all  these  4,000,000  of 
people,  "  No  one  of  you,  nor  any  one  of 
the  other  millions  who  are  to  occupy  this 
country,  shall  have  the  slightest  chance  of 
ever  attaining  to  an  honor  of  that  kind  " 
— that  it  shall  always  be  open,  as  it  cer- 
tainly, or  almost  certainly  would  be,  to 
distant  persons  with  no  claim  whatever 
upon  the  inhabitants  of  this  country,  all  of 
whom  would  be  shut  out  from  so  great  an 
opening  as  that  of  which  I  speak  ?  It  is 
more  materially  necessary  that  we  should 
consider  this  point  now,  and  that  we  should 
come  to  a  just  decision  upon  it,  because  I 
will  show  hereafter,  as  the  discussion  on 
the  bill  proceeds,  that  in  every  instance 
all  hope  is  shut  out  from  the  great  masses 
[Sir  George  Grey. 


of  the  colony  to  succeed  to  any  one  of  tb<> 
important  posts  which  under  this  bill  will 
be  open  to  the  people  of  Australia.  I  saj 
that,  looking  to  our  duty  to  our  Sovereigr^ 
we  owe  it  to  her  to  select  the  wortfaieitt 
man  we  know  to  represent  her  here — to 
be  certain  that  the  man  so  chosen  is  wortLy 
to  represent  her;  and  in  no  other  way 
than  by  his  being  chosen  by  ours^ves  fn» 
people  whom  we  know  can  we  be  certain 
that  the  worthiest  man  will  be  chosen  i^-) 
represent  the  Queen  within  the  limits  cf 
the  great  confederacy  which  we  are  anoat 
to  constitute.  Considering  the  opening 
that  would  be  given  to  every  inhabitar.t 
of  Australasia  under  such  a  system  as  I 
propose,  with  so  many  families,  as  will 
necessarily  do  it,  directing  their  every  ei€f- 
tion  and  effort  to  i-aise  up  children  wortbj 
of  the  great  opportunities  laid  open  to 
them,  I  ask  whether  this  is  not  to  us « 
greater  social  question  than  a  few  balk 
and  dinners  given  at  Govemmenfe  Hoos^, 
at  which  none  but  those  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  can  be  present  ?  I  ask  what  com- 
parison is  there  between  these  two  things 
— one  great  and  far-reaching,  extending 
to  millions,  the  other  a  mere  sfaara,  as  it 
were,  representing  what  passes  in  another 
place,  as  if  one  were  looking  through  the 
wrong  end  of  a  telescope  at  some  prooea- 
sion  that  was  going  on  ?  All  matters  con- 
nected with  Government  House  are  dimin- 
ished here  as  compared  with  Great  Britain 
and  the  influence  exercised  there.  Therp 
it  is  the  influence  of  an  hereditary  monarch 
descended  from  a  long  line  of  ancestors. 
There  it  is  the  influence  belonging  to  cer- 
tain professions — the  army  and  navy — who 
look  to  receiving  honor  from  the  hands  of 
such  a  sovereign.  Here  there  are  no  ties 
whatever  of  that  kind  ;  and  yet  for  a 
mere  imaginary  show,  or  what  is  called 
the  performance  of  social  duties — enter- 
taining strangers  and  also  citizens  imme- 
diately surrounding  the  vice-regal  coart, 
which  are  the  only  benefits  that  are  abao- 
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late! J  gained — all  those  benefits  that  I 
Kj>cak  of  are  lost  Let  na  look  at  it  in 
«u2other  way,  which  is  also  worthy  of  our 
oonsideraticm.  What  is  the  necessary  con- 
sequence of  haring  a  governor-general  of 
i^his  kind,  with  an  enormous  salary,  and 
-wajst  expenditure  upon  varioas  subjects — 
t\^  salary  more  than  adequate  to  the  duties 
"to  be  performed  I  You  will  find  set  down 
Ick  this  bill  a  salary  of  £10,000  a  year. 

The  Vice-Chairman  :  I  ask  the  hon. 
VII ember  not  to  discuss  that  matter,  as  the 
4:|uestion  of  salary  is  dealt  with  in  the  next 
<?)ause. 

Sir  GEORGE  GREY :  I  find  a  diffil 
oulty  in  separating  the  two  questions. 
They  may  be  separated  in  clauses  ;  bat  the 
one  argument  will  hardly  cany  the  full 
meaning  of  what  it  is  necessary  for  me  to 
Fay  so  that  the  matter  may  be  understood. 
I  hardly  see  how  it  is  possible  for  me  to 
divide  the  subject,  because  if  I  admit  that 
the  governor-general  should  be  appointed 
by  the  Crown,  what  is  the  use  of  my  af  ter- 
-wards  arguing  about  the  salary  1  If,  whilst 
I  am  arguing  upon  what  must  follow  upon 
the  appointment  of  governor-general,!  can- 
not refer  to  the  salary,  how  can  I  make  the 
matter  thoroughly  understood  ?  I  would 
submit,  sir,  that  this  is  a  case  in  which 
clearly  it  is  impossible  to  separate  the  two. 
]Mr.  Fysh  :  Go  on  ! 

Sir  GEORGE  GREY  :  Well,  I  can  al- 
lude generally  to  the  subject  of  powers  and 
functions.  Limiting  myself,  then,  to  the 
\ise  of  the  term  large  salary,  may  I  say, 
^vithout  naming  the  exact  amount,  that  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  until  but 
iately,  received  ^6,000  a  year  for  his 
fialary  for  ruling  40,000,000  people,  and 
at  the  present  time  I  believe  his  salary 
is  JBl 0,000  a  year  for  ruling  60,000,000 
people,  and  daily  augmenting  in  number. 
Here  we  are  expected  to  pay  at  least  as 
large  a  salary  as  is  paid  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States  for  ruling  60,000,000 
people,   and    to    pay   a   governor-general 


nominated  by  the  Crown.  I  ask  is  it  jnst 
whilst  so  many  poor  people  have  to  be  taxed 
to  pay  their  share  of  that  salary,  to  deprive 
them  of  the  honor,  and,  I  may  say  of  the 
just  pride,  of  themselves  electing  some 
worthy  man,  known  throughout  so  great 
an  extent  of  country  as  Australia,  to  occupy 
that  honorable  post,  with  the  certainty  that 
such  an  example  will  operate  upon  every 
individual  of  the  community,  stirring  noble 
faculties  in  many  men,  giving  hope,  per- 
haps, to  some  thousand  or  more  of  the 
people  that  they  may  possibly  attain  to  such 
an  honor  7  Is  it  right  to  make  the  people 
pay  such  sums  of  money,  and  to  deprive 
them  of  honors  to  which  they  ought  justly 
and  rightly  to  look  ]  And  when,  as  1  shall 
prove  by-and-by,  as  we  go  on  with  the  bill, 
each  office  is  closed  by  some  restriction  or 
other  to  all  chance  of  fair  competition  in  the 
country,  let  us,  at  the  very  first,  indicate  in 
this  clause  that  this  great  office  shall  be 
open  at  all  times  to  that  man  in  Australia 
who  is  deemed  the  greatest,  and  worthiest, 
and  fittest  to  hold  so  noble  a  post,  and  to 
satisfy  his  fellow-citizens  that  they  have 
wisely  chosen  one  who  will  be  an  honor  to 
the  whole  community.  Can  any  of  us 
believe  that  if  at  the  time  of  the  disturb- 
ances in  the  United  States  in  regard  to 
slavery  a  man  had  to  be  chosen  by  the 
British  ministry  of  the  day  in  London, 
there  was  the  slightest  hope  that  such  a 
man  as  Lincoln  would  have  come  to  the 
front  to  achieve  the  great  and  noble  ob- 
jects which  he  accomplished  ?  I  am  sure 
the  universal  admission  must  be  that  there 
would  have  been  no  hope  of  such  a  thing. 
Yet  from  the  forests  of  the  United  States 
there  came  one  who  had  been  a  mere 
splitter  of  timber,  worthy  justly  and  rightly 
to  exercise  the  highest  power  for  a  time  in 
the  United  States  and  to  accomplish  the 
great  ends  at  which  he  aimed.  Are  we  in 
Australia  to  be  told  that  we  can  find  no 
man  worthy  to  succeed  to  a  post  of  that 
kind  ?    Are  we  to  be  told  that  we  must 
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forego  the  chance  of  selecting  a  man  of 
that  sort,  and  that  some  thousands  a  year 
must  be  expended  unnecessarily,  -when  the 
money  might  be  applied  to  great  and  good 
objects  ?  And  if  it  should  be  so  expended 
will  it  be  for  the  benefit  of  the  people? 
No.  I  say  it  will  be  to  their  detriment, 
by  depriving  them  of  such  just  objects  of 
ambition — objects  just  in  themselves,  and 
which  would  soon  be  dear  to  the  hearts  of 
all.  To  my  mind,  to  subject  the  people  of 
this  new  federation  to  a  rule  of  this  kind 
is  to  degrade,  and  not  to  ennoble ;  is  to 
lower  them  in  their  own  estimation,  in- 
stead of  raising  them  in  their  own  estima- 
tion ;  is  to  say  that  they  are  not  worthy 
to  compete  with  their  fellow-men  in  other 
parts  of  the  world.  As  far  as  it  rests  with 
myself,  I  know  that  I  am  venturing  upon 
dangerous  ground.  I  know  that  I  must 
raise  enmity  in  many  minds  by  what  I  am 
doing. 

Hon.  Members  :  No  ! 

Sir  GEORGE  GREY :  But  I  feel  it 
my  duty  to  run  this  risk  in  order  to  tell 
what  I  believe  to  be  impregnable  truths, 
and  to  try  to  lead  this  Convention  to  do 
that  which  I  am  confident  will  stamp  great- 
ness upon  every  man  who  assists  in  obtain- 
ing that  benefit  for  his  country.  I  believe 
that  those  who  force  this  clause  into  this 
bill,  instead  of  not  having  done  good  to 
Australia,  will  virtually  have  conferred  a 
great  benefit  upon  the  country  by  creating 
a  necessity  for  a  discussion  of  this  question. 
If,  now  that  the  question  has  been  raised, 
it  is  decided  in  favour  of  the  people  of 
Australasia — if  they  are  told  that  this  great 
boon  is  open  to  them ;  if  this  night  we 
send  a  thrill  from  one  part  of  the  country 
to  the  other  with  the  news  that  this  great 
object  has  been  attained,  I  say  it  will  have 
been  for  all  those  who  have  aided  in  it  one 
of  the  happiest  days  in  their  lives,  and 
that  they  will  be  benefactors  to  countless 
generations  yet  to  come  in  having  obtained 
BO  great  and  good  an  object  for  them.  And 
\Sir  George  Grey. 


further  than  that,  I  say  that  to  attain  this 
object,  to  gain  this  principle  will  be  to  en- 
sure for  a  long  period  of  time  the  love  of 
Australasia  for  England  ;  to  remove  to  a 
greater  distance  all  chances  of  separatiou 
between  the  two  countries,  and  to  lead  me, 
and  I  believe  many  others,  to  rest  assured 
that  a  step  of  the  strongest  kind-  has  been 
tak^n  to  strengthen  the  great  union  of  Aus^ 
tralasia  for  yet  centuries  to  come,  instead 
of  endangering  it,  as  I  am  certain  will  be 
the  case,  by  blocking  that  union  with  the 
disastrous  admission  that  we  most  take 
from  Great  Britain  such  governor-generals 
as  she  may  please  to  send  out,  and  that 
none  of  the  citizens  of  this  coantrj  m&j 
hope  to  obtain  that  great  and,  shall  I  call 
it,  magnificent  office.  Actuated  by  th^e 
sentiments,  I  have  felt  it  my  duty  to  i-aise 
this  question,  and  I  trust  that  I  shall  have 
some  support,  if  not  a  majority  of  the  Con- 
vention, in  favour  of  that  which  I  ask  for. 

Amendment  proposed. 

Mr.  MUNRO  :  I  am  rather  suiprised  at 
the  hon.  member.  Sir  George  Grey,  bring- 
ing this  question  forward  at  the  present 
time. 

Dr.  CocKBURN  :  He  mentioned  it  in  the 
former  debate ! 

Mr.  MUNRO  :  The  hon. gentleman  was 
a  member  of  the  committee  which  drafted 
the  bill.  Was  not  the  matter  thrashed  out 
by  the  committee  \ 

Sir  Samuel  Griffith  :  We  are  not 
bound  by  the  report  1 

Mr.  MUNRO  :  I  do  not  say  we  are ;  but 
the  hon.  gentleman  told  us  that  the  argu- 
ments made  use  of  in  the  committee  were  suf- 
ficient to  convince  him  that  he  was  vnrong, 
and  I  thought  the  same  coui*se  might  have 
been  followed  on  the  present  occasion,  be- 
cause if  ho  w€U5  wrong  in  his  views  then 
most  assuredly  he  is  wrong  now.  The 
hon.  member  tells  us  that  one  of  the  great 
eflects  of  electing  our  own  governor-gene- 
ral would  be  to  put  him  in  the  position  of 
Abraham   Lincoln — to  give  him  similar 
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powers  and  a  similar  position.    Under  our 
form  of  government  that  position  is  occu- 
pied by  the  Prime  Minister,  and  no  mat- 
ter  whether  the    governor-general   were 
elected  or  not,  he  could  not  under  consti- 
tutional government  exercise  the  functions 
which  Abraham  Lincoln  exercised.     No 
governor-general  could  undertake  that  re- 
sponsibility, whether    appointed    by  the 
Crown  or  not.     If    the   hon.   member's 
argument  were  carried  out  to  its  legiti- 
mate issue  the  people  of  England  ought  to 
elect  their  sovereign.     That  is  really  what 
it  means.     The  governor-general  is  to  ap- 
pear here  as  the  representative  of  the  Queen. 
Under  our  constitution  the  Queen  is  to  be 
in  some  sense  present  among  us.  The  only 
way  in  which  we  can  have  her  present  is 
through  her  representative,  and  if  her  re- 
presentative is  to  be  elected  by  us,  and  not 
by  herself,  he  will  be  not  her  representa- 
tive, but  ours.  To  carry  the  hon.  member's 
argument  to  its  legitimate  issue,  therefore, 
he  ought  to  say  that  the  people  of  the  em- 
pire should  elect  their  own  monarch.   That 
is  what  it  means.     If  the  hon.  member  is 
not  prepared  to  say  that,  he  ought  not  to 
go  to  the  extent  to  which  he  wishes  to  go. 
I  do  not  think,  however,  that  this  is  a 
matter  to  which  we  ought  to  devote  much 
time  at  this  stage ;  because,  since  we  have 
already  agreed — and  we  have  done  so — 
that  we  are  to  have  a  form  of  constitutional 
government  under  the   Crown,  we  must 
allow  the  Crown  the  power  of  being  repre- 
sented in  the  union.     If  we  carry  out  the 
proposal  of  the  hon.  member,  the  result 
would  be  that  we  must  abandon  the  pro- 
posed union,  and  have  a  union  in  a  different 
direction,  certainly  not  under  the  Crown. 
The  hon.  member  said  the  result  of  his 
proposal  would  be  to  strengthen  the  union 
with  England ;  but  I  think  few  persons 
will  agree  with  him  in  that  respect.     I 
think  the  people  of  Australia  will  agree 
with  me  that  the  result  of  his  proposal 
would  be  to  weaken  the  union.  We  should, 


in  fact,  begin  to  ask  why  we  were  con- 
nected with  England  at  all.  If  we  could 
appoint  our  own  governor-general,  if  we 
could  carry  on  all  our  legislation,  and  do 
the  whole  of  our  business,  the  question 
would  soon  be  asked  what  we  had  to  do 
with  England,  and  then  where  would  the 
connection  be  ]  I  do  not  see  the  necessity 
for  considering  the  hon.  member's  pro- 
posal at  the  present  time.  I  am  proud  of 
being  a  citizen  of  the  great  Biitish  empire, 
and  shall  never  fail  to  be  proud  of  that 
position.  I  have  no  desire  to  weaken  a 
single  link  binding  us  to  that  empire, 
whether  as  regards  the  appointment  of 
a  governor-general  or  anything  else.  I 
desire  to  hold  those  links  sacred,  and  if 
possible  to  sti-engthen  them,  and  I  am 
satisfied  that  in  making  his  proposal  the 
hon.  member  is  not  consulting  the  feelings 
of  the  people  of  Austi*alia. 

Sir  GEORGE  GREY :  I  wish  to  an- 
swer  a  few  of  the  arguments  raised  by  the 
hon.  member.  I  understood  him  to  say  that 
Abraham  Lincoln  would  not  be  wanted 
here. 

Mr.  MuNBO  :  I  did  not  say  that.  I 
said  that  our  governor-general  could  not  do 
what  Abraham  Lincoln  did  in  America  I 

Sir  GEORGE  GREY :  And  that  in 
that  way  he  would  have  been  unnecessary. 

Mr.  MuNRO  :  That  he  would  be  unable 
to  do  what  Abraham  Lincoln  did  ! 

Sir  GEORGE  GREY  :  But  the  hon. 
member  has  not  touched  upon  this  point : 
What  would  be  the  effect  of  opening  this 
great  office  to  all,  of  raising  up  Abraham 
Lincolns  as  ministers  to  advise  the  gover- 
nor-general 1  That  is  the  point.  By  raising 
such  men,  the  governor-general  would  ob- 
tain better  advice  than  he  would  be  likely 
to  obtain  if  the  offices  were  not  open.  I 
have  no  doubt  whatever  that  this  is  a  com- 
plete answer  to  that  question — that  the  one 
thing  is  to  raise  many  Abraham  Lincolns 
in  the  state.  Should  we  be  the  worse  for 
it  ?    They  might  not  be  necessary  to-day  or 
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at  any  particular  moment,  but  undoubtedly 
it  would  be  a  great  object  There  is  an- 
other phase  of  the  question  which  the  hon. 
member  raised — that  it  would  amount  to 
severance  from  the  empire  if  the  Queen 
did  not  appoint  the  governor  general  The 
Queen  does  not  appoint  the  governors 
now.  Ministers  advise  the  Queen  as  to 
who  should  be  appointed ;  but  I  saj  that 
you  should  rather  allow  the  whole  people 
to  give  the  advice.  Why  cannot  the  united 
people  of  Australia  be  capable  of  choosing  a 
man,  and  advising  the  Queen  as  beneficially 
as  a  person  who  knows  nothing  about  us, 
and  who  may  be  in  the  hands  of  colonists 
at  home  who  are  spending  large  fortunes 
in  an  endeavour  to  get  into  high  life  in 
England,  and  who  may  possibly  mislead 
official  persons  there  as  to  what  the  de- 
sires of  the  colonists  are.  I  have  lieard 
no  single  reason  advanced  that  would  in- 
duce me  to  change  my  mind  in  the  least 
degree.  Let  me  hear  some  good  and  con- 
clusive answers  given  to  my  argument, 
and  I  will  deal  with  them  ;  but  do  not  let 
the  subject  be  dismissed  without  any  reply 
being  made.  Let  us  fairly  argue  out  one 
of  the  greatest  questions  that  can  occupy 
our  minds  in  connection  with  this  bill  I 
am  ready  to  answer  any  arguments  that 
may  be  brought  forward ;  but  I  cannot 
Bee  that  there  is  any  weight  whatever  in 
the  arguments  of  the  last  speaker. 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH :  I  am,  to 
a  great  extent,  in  sympathy  with  the  ob- 
ject desired  to  be  attained  by  Sir  George 
<jrrey.  I  believe  the  highest  offices  of 
the  state  ought  to  be  open  to  its  own 
citizens ;  but  I  do  not  think  it  follows 
-that  the  necessary  way  to  bring  about 
that  result  is  to  provide  that  the  governor- 
general  shall  be  directly  elected  by  the 
-people.  Probably  the  greatest  difficulties 
which  have  arisen  in  the  United  States 
are  owing  to  the  manner  in  which  the 
president  is  there  elected.  If  you  have  a 
direct  election  of  the  president  by  the 
[Sir  George  Grey, 


people,  or  such  an  indirect  election  ts  ioi 
been  substituted  for  it  there,  the  prtctiol 
result  would  be  that  at  every  election  U 
the  governor-general  there  would  be  a  nn- 
vassing  throughout  the  whole  dominioD 
or  commonwealth  by  the  Tepresentatire» 
of  respective  parties,  and  the  governor- 
general,  when  elected,  would  regard  him- 
self as  the  nominee  or  head  of  a  partr,  and 
would  devote  a  great  part  of  his  time  and 
attention  to  securing  his  re-elecUon.  Ihest 
are  not  the  objects  which  the  hon.  member. 
Sir  George  Grey,  desires  to  attain.  1  tm 
inclined  to  think  that  this  is  one  of  then 
matters  that  will  work  out  by  itself  I 
am  much  inclined  to  think  tbat  before 
many  years  are  over  not  only  the  goTeraor- 
general,  but  the  governors  of  the  different 
Australian  colonies,  will  practicaUj  U 
appointed,  not,  perhaps,  by  the  direct  ela- 
tion, but  with  the  full  consent  and  con- 
currence, known  in  advance,  of  tiie  people 
of  these  colonies.  I  believe  the  tendency 
is  strong  in  that  direction  at  the  present 
time.  I  know  that  other  members  of  tbe 
Convention  are  of  a  different  opinion.  I 
am  now  expressing  my  individual  opinion. 
I  believe  it  will  be  to  the  interests  of 
the  Government  of  England  to  appoint 
the  best  men,  men  acceptable  to  the  peopJe 
of  the  commonwealth,  and  that  they  will 
exercise  all  proper  care  to  bring  about 
that  result  I  have  no  doubt,  cspeciallr 
considering  the  greatly  altered  conditions 
of  the  commonwealth,  that  great  weight 
will  be  paid  to  the  wishes  of  tbe  peopK 
and  that  some  means  will  be  found  of 
nominations  being  made,  if  not  directly  w 
the  Australian  oommonwealth,  yet  under 
«uch  circumstances  as  to  secure  appoint- 
ments which  would  be  known  to  meet  wiw 
the  concurrence  of  the  people  of  these 
colonies.  I  am  of  that  opinion ;  I  cannot 
say  how  it  will  work  out  in  detail. 
believe,  also,  that  when  the  people  of  Ans- 
tralia  are  of  opinion— and  surely  an  opinion 
may  be   shown  in  other  ways  than  hj 
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an  act  of  parliament — that  it  is  desirable 
that  a  distinguished  Australian  should  be 
appointed  to  the  office  of  governor-general, 
some  instances  will  be  found — ^if,  indeed, 
the  course  is  not  invariably  adopted — in 
which  distinguished  Australians  will  be 
appointed  to  the  position.  That,  I  take  it, 
is  all  that  the  hon.  member,  Sir  George 
Grey,  desires  to  attain ;  and  it  can,  com- 
patibly with  the  retention  of  our  relations 
with  the  Crown,  be  attained  by  leaving 
the  appointment  as  it  is  proposed  to  be 
left,  in  the  hands  of  the  Queen. 

Mr.  KINGSTON:  I  cannot  help  sliaring 
the  sentiments  which  have  been  expressed 
by  the  hon.  member.  Sir  George  Grey,  as 
regards  the  desirability  of  our  possessing 
the  power  of  at  least  altering  the  present 
practice  with  reference  to  the  appointment 
of  governors.  We  need  not  go  very 
far  back  in  our  history  to  recollect  occa- 
Btons  when  the  public  mind  was  profoundly 
agitated  on  this  question,  and  a  desire  was 
very  generally  expressed  in  some  of  the 
colonies,  at  least,  that  the  people  of  Aus- 
tralia should  exercise  a  much  larger  power 
ia  connection  with  the  i^pointment  of 
governors  than  they  do  at  present.  Look- 
ing at  the  bill,  I  find  that  this  growing 
sentiment  is  recognised  to  a  certain  extent 
It  is  recognised  so  far  as  the  various  states 
are  concerned  by  provision  being  made  in 
the  bill  enabling  the  state  parliaments  to 
alter  the  practic  as  they  may  see  fit. 
We  fdiould  be  proceeding  wisely  and  in  a 
way  which  we  should  be  able  to  defend, 
if  we  conferred  the  same  power  on  the 
federal  parliament  Sir  Samuel  Griffith 
has  said  that  in  the  natural  order  of  things 
something  will  be  done  to  give  effect  to 
Australian  aspirations  in  this  direction. 
Something  has  been  done  so  far  as  the 
states  are  concerned  ;  and  surely  it  is  only 
a  logical  sequence  that  the  same  power 
should  be  given  to  the  federal  parliament 

Mr.  MoKBO  :  We  have  not  yet  given 
that  power  to  the  states  ! 


Mr.  KINGSTON:  The  committee  have 
recommended  that  we  should  recognise  the 
principle  that  the  people  should  decide  the 
question  through  the  medium  of  the  local 
parliaments.  It  u  quite  logical  that  we 
should  urge  that  the  same  power  should  be 
given  tp  the  federal  parliament.  I  do  not 
think  that  the  hon.  member.  Sir  George 
Grey,  will  be  able  to  secure  a  majority  at 
this  stage  to  affirm  that  in  future  we  shonhl 
elect  our  own  governor-general ;  but  I  think 
he  can  fairly  claim  a  most  substantial  sup- 
port for  a  proposition  to  enable  the  federal 
parliament  from  time  to  time  to  deal  with 
the  question,  and  to  make  such  provision 
on  the  subject  as  will  be  in  accordance 
with  Australian  sentiment.  If  he  proposes 
to  amend  the  clause  in  the  direction  I  in- 
dicate, providing  that  the  present  practice 
shall  continue  until  otherwise  altered,  I 
shall  be  happy  to  support  him. 

Captain  RUSSELL:  It  is  extremely 
difficult  to  follow  with  any  chance  of  suc- 
cess an  address  so  impassioned,  bo  eloquent, 
and  put  in  such  charming  language,  as 
that  of  my  hon.  colleague.  Sir  George 
Grey.  I  dissent  absolutely  and  entirely 
from  the  whole  tone  of  his  speech.  I  feel 
that  I  shall  be  only  doing  my  duty  by  ex- 
pressing the  opinion  that  if  his  proposal  is 
carried  it  will  bring  a  great  evil  on  Aus- 
tialia  He  gave  us  a  great  deal  of  declam- 
ation ;  he  told  us  about  the  unnumbered 
benefits  which  were  to  come  to  the  rising 
generation  of  Australia ;  but  what  they 
were  he  did  not  explain.  He  led  us  to 
understand  that  we  have  now  no  men  in 
our  colonial  parliaments  who  are  men  of 
note,  of  ability  and  independence,  or  worthy 
of  public  support.  He  told  us  that  we  had 
no  Abraham  Liucolns  amongst  us.  If  I 
may  use  such  a  word,  I  would  say  that 
that  is  all  nonsensa  We  have  lots  of  men 
who  have  not  so  extensive  an  arena  as 
Abraham  Lincoln  had,  but  who  have  de- 
voted the  whole  of  their  time,  ability,  and 
intelligence  to  the  service  of  the  country. 
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They  only  need  a  wider  arena  to  perform 
deeds  equal  to  those  of  auj  statesman. 
We  have  every  inducement  to  make  us 
aspire  to  the  high  positions  of  premiers  and 
responsible  ministers.  So  long  as  that  is 
the  case  the  mere  desire  to  be  elected  go- 
vernor of  his  own  state,  or  of  Australasia, 
will  not  deter  any  man  from  coming  into 
public  life,  and  serving  the  country  to  the 
best  of  his  ability.  But  let  us  go  a  little 
further.  If  the  proposition  of  my  hon.  and 
venerable  colleague  be  given  effect  to,  we 
had  better  at  once  tear  up  the  bill  we  have 
prepared,  because  it  will  be  useless  for  any 
purpose  whatever.  Although  I  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  committee  which  prepared  the 
bill,  I  will  not  say  that  I  agree  with  the 
whole  of  it.  But  the  whole  basis  of  the  bill 
is  responsible  government  And  what  do 
we  propose  to  do  if  we  resolve  that  the 
governor-general  shall  be  elected  by  the 
whole  people  of  Australasia  1  "We  intend 
either  to  make  him  an  absolute  dummy, 
an  absolutely  useless  man  under  the  thumb 
of  the  ministry  of  the  day,  or  we  intend 
to  confer  upon  him  such  absolute  power 
that  the  ministry  of  the  day  will  be  abso- 
lutely useless  and  effete.  He  must  be 
either  an  autocrat  or  a  useless  image  set  up 
to  represent  the  governor-general,  which, 
I  venture  to  say,  is  not  what  we  desire. 
Further  than  that,  what  are  his  powers 
and  functions]  That  seems  to  be  forgotten. 
And  here  I  will  point  out  to  the  hon. 
member,  Mr.  Kingston,  that  we  are  not  by 
any  means  agreed  on  the  question  of  elect- 
ing the  governors  of  the  states.  The  divi- 
sions in  the  select  committees  on  that  ques- 
tion were  very  close.  It  yet  remains  to  be 
proved  that  this  Convention  will  by  a 
majority  agree  with  the  principle  of  elect- 
ing the  governors  of  the  states.  It  seems 
to  have  escaped  the  observation  of  hon. 
members  who  have  spoken  on  this  point 
that  the  functions  of  the  governor  of  a  state, 
and  pre-eminently  the  function  of  the  go- 
vernor-general of  Australasia,  is  that  he 
[Captain  liitsselL 


represents  not  alone  the  state  or  people  of 
Australasia,  but  that  he  is  the  type  of  ai^l 
represents  imperial  interests — ^the  connec- 
tion which  binds  the  whole  British  empire 
together.  Are  we  to  destroy  that  1  I  be- 
lieve that  my  colleague.  Sir  George  Grey, 
desires  that  there  shall  be  separation  fironi 
the  Impexial  Government  The  hon.  gentle- 
man says  that  it  is  not  his  desire.  I  ca£ 
only  say  that  the  impression  upon  my  mind 
is  that  such  is  the  case.  The  hon-  gentle- 
man says  that  it  is  not  so,  and  I  accept  his 
statement  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart 
But  the  inevitable  result  of  the  election  of 
the  governor-general  must  be  to  decUre 
that  the  people  of  England  shall  have  no 
power  whatsoever  in  connection  with  Aus- 
tralasia ;  that  they  shall  have  no  power  of 
dealing  with  any  imperial  matter.  I  believe 
that  would  be  an  injury  to  Australasia, 
and  if  it  were  on  that  ground  only,  I  would 
object  to  the  governor-general  being  elected 
by  the  peopla 

Sir  GEORGE  GREY  :  I  feel  it  neces- 
sary  to  reply  to  some  of  the  things  that 
have  been  said.  From  the  bottom  of  my 
heart  I  believe  that  those  men  who  do  not 
want  to  h&ve  an  elected  governor  are  them- 
selves likely  to  bring  about  a  disruption 
between  this  country  and  Great  Britain. 
I  believe  that  the  hon.  member,  Captain 
Russell,  is  the  man  likely  to  do  that,  and 
not  myself.  There  are  two  classes  of  men 
in  the  country.  There  are  the  men  who 
for  a  long  time  under  the  system  of  plural 
voting  have  exercised  a  vast  influence — 
men  who  will  by  their  wealth  exercise  a  vast 
influence  as  long  as  there  is  not  an  elected 
governor  here.  Honors  might,  perhaps, 
be  obtained  from  home.  I  said  "  honors,"* 
but  I  should  have  said  "  decorations,'*  be- 
cause the  meaning  of  honors  is  something 
given  for  great  services  performed.  So 
long  as  there  are  governors-general  sent 
here  from  England,  so  long,  I  believe,  there 
must  inevitably  be  what  is  called  an  aristo- 
cratic British  party  resident  in  Australasia, 
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-who  never  will  cease  attempting  to  cany 
out  their  objects.  Such  is  almost  a  neces- 
sity of  the  case,  and  I  firmly  believe  that 
those  who  say  that  the  people  here  are 
worthy  to  choose  their  own  governors,  and 
ought  to  have  the  power,  are  those  who 
are  fighting  for  the  cause  of  Great  Britain 
and  for  the  union  of  the  colonies  with 
Oreat  Britain  for  a  long  period  of  time. 
How  can  it  be  said  that  there  will  be  no 
tie  to  bind  the  colonies  to  England  unless 
we  have  a  governor-general  appointed  from 
home  1  Is  there  not  a  sufficient  tie  in  the 
fact  that  we  have  to  send  every  one  of  our 
laws  home  for  the  Queen's  approval  1  "We 
place  ourselves  so  absolutely  under  the 
power  of  the  British  Crown  that  every- 
law  has  to  be  sent  for  her  Majesty's  ap- 
proval. What  stronger  tie  can  there  be 
than  that  1 

An  Hon.  Member  :  We  do  not  send  all 
oar  laws  home ! 

Sir  GEORGE  GREY:  Yes  we  do. 
The  hon.  member  does  not  know  what  he 
is  saying.  Every  one  of  our  laws  goes 
home  for  the  Queen's  approval.  The  hon. 
gentleman  who  denies  that  knows  nothing 
of  the  Constitution.  Although  our  laws 
are  assented  to  here,  they  go  home  to  the 
Queen.  Assent  being  given  to  them  here 
only  brings  them  into  immediate  opera- 
tion. Hon.  members  are  entirely  ignorant 
of  what  they  are  talking  about.  Full  power 
is  given  to  the  Queen  to  allow  or  disallow 
our  laws.  There  can  be  no  stronger  tie  than 
that  binding  us  to  Great  Britain.  Just 
fancy  4,000,000  people  going  to  the  Queen 
as  soon  as  they  have  an  opportunity  to  make 
their  own  constitution,  and  saying,  "  We 
will  still  send  every  law  we  make  to 
tliat  Sovereign  whom  we — I  was  going  to 
say  almost  adore — in  order  that  she  may 
assent  to  or  dissent  from  the  measure." 
What  stronger  tie  than  that  can  bind  us 
to  Great  Britain  ?  What  stronger  proof 
can  we  give  of  our  devotion  to  the 
British  interests  ?    What  will  a  few  balls 


at  Government  House,  or  the  presence  of 
a  governor  here,  do  to  alter  thati  The 
very  gentlemen  who  argue  in  that  way  say 
to  me :  First  you  make  a  governor-general 
something  that  he  ought  not  to  be;  he 
is  advising  his  ministry  instead  of  his  min- 
istry advising  him.  Tlien  immediately 
afterwards  they  say,  You  must  have  a 
governor-general  appointed  by  the  British 
ministry  in  order  that  he  may  let  them 
know  what  the  British  interests  are,  and 
look  after  them.  The  two  things  are  ab- 
solutely contradictory.  Tf  hon.  members 
will  fairly  consider  the  subject  they  will 
see  that  I  ask  nothing  but  what  is  just, 
nothing  but  a  right  which  the  people  have, 
nothing  which  derogates  from  the  powers 
of  the  Crown,  nothing  which  does  any 
evil  to  the  country,  but  something  which 
would  confer  blessings  in  every  direction. 
We  are  told  that  there  are  many  Abraham 
lincolns  here.  Now,  I  accept  that.  Sap- 
pose  the  country  is  in  such  a  blessed  state 
that  it  has  a  number  of  men  of  that  kind, 
how  many  more  would  it  have  if  new  ob- 
jects of  just  and  legitimate' ambition  were 
opened  to  them  to  rouse  their  faculties  in 
a  way  in  which  they  have  never  been  roused 
until  the  present  day,  to  make  them  feel 
their  dignity  as  men,  and  not  to  go  home,  as 
I  shall  to-night  if  this  is  carried,  feeling  that 
no  fair  opportunity  is  given  to  me,  not  of 
becoming  governor  general,  but  of  exercis- 
ing my  ordinary  faculties  when  you  tell  me 
that  I  have  no  chance  of  havinggreat  offices 
open  to  me,  that  I  am  standing  on  a  lower 
level  than  my  fellow-countrymen  in  Great 
Britain,  for  they  have  the  chance  there  of 
obtaining  by  influence  good  appointments 
which  the  whole  of  the  4,000,000  of  Aus- 
tralasia can  never  know  and  never  have 
bestowed  upon  them.  To  tell  truths  of 
this  kind  is  called  declamation.  But  I  ask, 
can  any  one  contemplate  on  the  one  hand 
without  shame  the  idea  that  he  is  to  be  shut 
out  from  all  the  great  offices  of  the  coun- 
try, and,  on  the  other  hand,  can  he  do 
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anythiDg  but  feel  great  fervour  when  he 
contemplates  the  advantage  to  his  coon- 
trymen  that  would  ensue  from  all  those 
offices  being  open  to  them?  It  may  be 
said  that  this  is  declamation ;  but  I  say 
that  it  is  the  honest  truth,  a  great  truth, 
and  a  holy  trath,  which  no  man  can  utter 
without  feeling  raised  somewhat  above  his 
ordinary  mood  and  manner  of  life.  I  admit 
that  I  do  feel  that  I  rather  glory  in  enter- 
taining this  feeling ;  and  I  feel  sorry  that 
no  single  voice  is  raised  to  aid  me  in  what 
I  believe  to  be  a  truly  great  and  noble 
object. 

Mr.  DEAKIN  :  If  no  voice  is  raised  to 
support  the  hon.  member,  I  believe  it  is 
because  most  of  us  are  utterly  unable  to 
take  the  same  view  which  he  does  of  this 
particular  office,  and  of  the  ambition  which 
is  sapposed  to  exist  to  fiil  it.  I  should 
be  loath  to  say  a  single  word  that  would 
appear  to  derogate  from  the  great  dignity 
and  honor  attaching  to  the  office  of  go- 
vernor of  one  of  the  colonies,  and  much 
more  to  that  of  the  governor-general  of  Aus- 
tralasia, a  most  high,  and  honorable,  and 
dignified  position.  Bat  is  it  a  position  to 
which  any  number  of  the  people  of  the  colony 
are  ever  likely  to  aspire  ?  In  my  opinion 
there  is  nothing  in  it  to  arouse  the  ambition 
of  those  who  claim  to  stand  on  the  liberal 
side  of  the  community.  What  they  seek, 
if  they  seek  anything,  if  their  ambition  is 
a  wonhy  one,  is  to  give  effect  to  the  prin- 
ciples in  which  they  believe — to  be  able  to 
do  something,  to  strike  some  blow,  to  be 
able  to  do  some  small  deed  which  shall  es- 
tablish their  principles  in  the  government 
of  the  country.  What  can  a  governor 
or  a  governor-general  do  to  give  effect 
to  the  highest  principles  which  he  holds  ? 
Nothing.  What  do  his  convictions  count 
for  in  a  country  such  as  this  is  and  will 
bel  He  may  cling  to  his  principles  with 
an  ardour  and  devotion  equal  to  that  of 
any  other  man,  but  he  of  all  men  in  the 
community  is  the  one  who  is  debarred  from 
ISir  George  Grey, 


the  privilege  of  doing  anything  to  adraxice 
them.     Setting  aside  the  tacit,  the  dleiity 
personal  influence  which  such  a  man  inevii- 
ably  exercises  upon  those  who  surroiind  him, 
he  is  as  much  removed  from  the  intert^su 
and  the  future  of  the  country  in  which  ire 
lives  as  if  he  were  still  a  resident  in  ti» 
mother  country.     What  we  say  is,  therb- 
fore,  that  the  ambition  of  the  democracy 
of  this  country  is  an  ambition  to  shape  its 
laws,  to  guide  its  destinies,  to  widen  its 
opportunities,  to  make  life  in  this  oountir 
better  worth  living    than    it    has   been 
hitherto.     For  this  purpose  the  positton  of 
a  representative  in  any  of  these  colomes  is 
infinitely  superior  to   that   of   govemor- 
•  general     We  say  that  any  man  who  has 
received  his  authority   direct    from   the 
people,  who  is  commissioned  to  devote  his 
abilities  to  great  tasks,  and  who  joins  hk 
f ellowmen  in  performing  public  duties,  £ils 
a  position,  politically,  far  higb^  than  the 
post  of  social  distinction  occupied  by  the 
governor-general    W^hen  the  hon.  member 
points  to  the  splendid  example  of  linooin, 
the  hero  of  America,  his  proposal  to  m«ke 
such  a  man  a  governor  or  a  governor- 
general,  is  almost  grotesque.  Lincoln  exer- 
cised powers  such  as  will  never  be  possessed 
by  any  governor-general.     If  we  have  any 
Abraham    lanoolns  in  this  country  who 
desire  to  fulfil  the  same  destiny,  the  posi- 
tion of  governor-general  is  the  Tery  last 
into  which  we  should  put  them.     If  we 
ever  possess  a  man  of  his  rude,  rugged* 
magnificent  nature  we  should  not  ofier  him 
an  office  of  this  kind  which,  indeed,  he 
would  not  deign  to  accept,  because  he  would 
feel  that  in  it  his  splendid  powers  would 
be  wasted.     What  should  we  do  with  such 
a  man  1    I  trust  that  we  should  make  him 
premier  of  Australia  \  and  I  should  say  then 
that  he  was  filling  the  office  for  which  he 
was  fitted,  that  he  had  stepped  into  the  posi- 
tion in  which  he  could  best  employ  all  his 
ability,  that  he  had  found  the  worthy  ob- 
ject of  his  ambition,  and  that  he  oould 
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"fulfil  hia  own  destiny  and  the  destiny  of 
liis  people.     It  is  because  we  lake  this 
position,  because  we  cannot  see  that  the 
office  of  governor  or  governor-general  is 
one  so  much  to  be  desired  by  those  who 
t&ke  the  democratic  view  of  it,  and  be- 
cause we  have  a  better  use  to  whidi  to 
put  our  great  men,  that  we  feel  so  little 
concern  about  the  matter.     For  my  part, 
if   I  can  see  established  in  Australia  re- 
sponsibie  government  in  the  fullest  accepta- 
tion of  the  term — a  government  in  which 
thegovemor  can  takeno  action  which  is  not 
oountersigned  by  his  responsible  adnsers, 
-who  must  answer  for  their  conduct  to  their 
parliament,  and  in  which  the  governor- 
general,  so  far  as  his  political  status  is 
concerned,  has  no  authority  whatever  ex- 
cept to  chose  his  advisers  subject  to  the 
approval  of  parliament,  I  shall  be  satis6ed. 
It  is  proposed  by  one  hon.  gentleman  that 
even  his  power  of  refusing  a  dissolution 
should  be  taken  away.   It  is  proposed  to  re- 
dace  the  governor's  |)olitical  powers,  more 
than  ever  though  he  may  at  any  time  in- 
crease his  social  and  personal  influence. 
In  a  community  such  as  ours,  with  the 
future  which  we  believe  to  lie  before  it, 
the  office  of  govemoi^general  is  not  one  to 
which  a  democrat  will  aspire.     To  make  it 
an  object  of  ambition  you  must  change  its 
character  altogether,  and  make  it  an  office 
like  that  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States — a  high  executive  office  in  which  a 
man  can  carry  out  his  ideas  and  give  effect 
to  his  principles.  If  you  do  that,  you  must 
consider  his  election.     We  should  insist 
upon  it     If  he  becomes  a  personage  in  the 
political  life  of  the  country,  his  office  must 
be  elective.     We  cannot  afford  to  have 
in.  our   constitution  any  man  exercising 
authority,  unless  he  derives  it  from  the 
people  of  Australia.     At  the  present  time 
we  say  that  the  governor-general  exercises 
no  sbch  authority.  He  exercises  the  power 
of  the  Sovereign  of  Great  Britain,  and  no 
more  than  the  people  of  Great  Britain  feel 


deg^raded  and  limited,  because  no  one  there 
can  hope  to  aspire  to  be  the  monarch  of  that 
country,  do  we  feel  degraded  and  limited 
because  we  cannot  aspire  to  be  governor- 
general.  We  are  satisfied  with  all  the  other 
offices  in  the  state  being  open  to  us,  it  being 
possible  for  the  meanest,  humblest,  and 
poorest  to  aspire  to  the  highest  office  in  the 
commonwealth — that  is,  the  premiership. 
We  feel  no  regret  through  being  debarred 
from  this  one  ceremonial  office.  High 
though  it  may  be,  it  is  but  ceremonial,  and 
we  feel  no  deprivation  in  any  sense  because 
it  is  closed  to  us.  So,  while  cordial  ly  eehoing^ 
all  the  sentiments  to  which  the  hon.  and 
venerable  member  has  given  utterance,  and 
though  in  full  sympathy  with  his  opinions^ 
the  younger  democrats  must  confess  them- 
selves to  have  no  sympathy  with  him  in 
this  particular  aim  on  which  he  has  set 
his  heart  We  cannot  help  regretting  that 
even  on  what  we  consider  a  small  point,  we 
should  not  be  found  fighting  on  the  same 
side  with  him.  Our  minds,  however,  run 
in  such  a  different  channel,  and  we  fix  upon 
such  a  different  object  as  the  summit  of 
Australian  ambition,  that  we  regard  with 
little  favour  the  title  which  seems  to  him 
so  valuable,  but  which  appears  to  the  active 
lK>litician  to  be  little  better  than  a  glitter- 
ing and  gaudy  toy. 

Sir  JOHN  DOWNER  :  Listening  as 
I  do,  with  the  greatest  pleasure  to  every- 
thing that  falls  from  the  hon.  member. 
Sir  George  Grey,  I  should  be  anxious  in 
every  way  to  agree  with  him  if  I  could  by 
any  means  bring  myself  to  concur  in  his 
views.  If  the  hon.  gentleman  had  com- 
menced his  argument  by  asking  what  was 
the  necessity  for  a  governor-general,  or  for 
a  governor  at  all,  he  might  have  appealed 
to  the  sympathies  of  a  good  many  of  us, 
because,  as  Mr.  Deakin  said,  the  office 
both  of  governor-general  and  of  the  local 
governors  must  in  the  nature  of  things  be 
so  much  of  the  character  of  ceremonials^ 
and  have  so  little  substantial  authority^ 
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that  had  the  hon.  gentleman  suggested  that 
-we  shoulfl  dispense  with  these — as  some 
persons  might  consider  them — baubles, 
there  might  have  been  a  good  deal  to  be 
said  in  favour  of  the  proposition.  But 
when  the  hon.  gentleman,  who  I  think 
generally  believes  in  the  British  Constitu- 
tion, at  the  same  time  advocates  with  such 
earnestness,  eloquence,  and  seriousness  the 
appointment  from  amongst  ourselves,  and 
from  our  own  population  of  the  gentle- 
men occupying  the  position  of  governor- 
general,  I  would  ask  him  in  what  position 
will  the  governor-general  be  when  he  is 
elected  ?  If  he  is  elected  by  the  voice  of 
the  people,  does  the  hon.  gentleman  as- 
sume that  history  will  not  repeat  itself, 
and  that  the  governor-general  will  not 
assume  a  position  something  like  that  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  so  that 
the  cry  amongst  political  parties  will  be, 
"Who  is  for  the  president,  and  who  is 
against  him  ? ''  If  what  we  want  to  do  is 
to  get  rid  of  the  authority  of  the  Queen, 
and  to  make  the  real  substantial  authority 
of  the  realm  the  person  in  the  position  of 
governor-general,  the  way  to  do  it  is  to 
appoint  the  governor-general  in  the  way 
the  hon.  gentleman  suggests;  but  if  we 
want  to  retain  the  authority  in  the  people 
— apart  from  the  question  whether  it  is  to 
be  in  the  senate  or  in  the  house  of  re- 
presentatives, or  in  both  co-ordinately — 
subject  to  the  authority  of  the  Sovereign, 
it  would  be  inviting  at  once  an  inter- 
ference with  that  authority  to  put  at  the 
head  of  the  government  a  person  elected 
by  the  people,  and  who,  from  the  very 
nature  of  his  election,  would  speak  with 
authority,  and  assume  a  dominion  over 
the  commonwealth,  which  we  are  certainly 
not  prepared  to  concede.  I  think  the 
hon.  gentleman  must  not  attribute  to  any 
one  of  us  the  slightest  disrespect,  or  feel 
hurt  because  we  do  not  arrive  at  the 
same  conclusions  as  he  has  arrived  at,  be- 
cause, although,  as  the  hon.  member,  Mr. 
[Sir  John  Dowaer, 


Deakin,  said,  as  a  general  principle,  ire 
think  that  all  authority  should  come  from 
the  people,  and  that  all  officers  should 
be  elected  by  the  people,  we  are  not  pre- 
pared to  interfere  with  the  cardinal  prin- 
ciple of  our  constitution,  and  that  is,  that 
the  nominal  head  of  the  government  should 
be  only  the  nominal  head  of  the  executive, 
and  not  become  a  real,  substantial,  l^is- 
lative  force  in  the  community. 

Sir  GEORGE  GREY  :  I  have  two  sets 
of  arguments  which  run  in  very  nearlj 
parallel  lines  to  answer.  llie  first  of 
the  two  last  speakers,  I  should  say,  bas 
overlooked  one  point  altogether.  The 
Sovereign  of  Great  Britain  has  a  great 
stake  in  the  empire  and  in  Great  BritaiD 
— the  preservation  of  the  throne  for  her 
race — and  she  has  also  great  authority. 
Hon.  gentlemen  also  overlook  this  fact, 
that  on  many  occasions  the  Queen  has 
been  the  adviser  of  her  ministers.  She  has 
been  consulted  by  them,  and  lier  adrice 
has  been  gratefully  taken.  It  has  been 
the  advice  of  one  agitated  by  no  political 
passions,  by  no  feelings  of  animosity 
against  different  persons  such  as  are  en- 
gendered by  debate,  and  in  many  instances 
this  advice  has  been  of  the  greatest  possible 
use  to  the  nation,  and  I  contend  that  over 
and  over  again  crises  have  taken  place  in 
these  colonies  where  the  opinion  of  a  gover- 
nor elected  by  the  whole  of  Australia,  who 
was  also  a  man  of  ability,  and  therefore  en- 
titled to  respect  of  the  highest  kind,  might 
have  been  of  the  greatest  possible  use. 
I  believe  that  if  in  dealing  with  all  these 
labour  questions  we  had  such  a  man,  of 
philosophic  mind,  of  trained  intellect,  not 
agitated  by  the  passions  of  debate  in  par- 
liament, not  elected  by  a  certain  party  in 
the  state,  and  therefore  representing  them 
and  bound  to  protect  their  interests— I 
believe  that  if  the  government  had  had  an 
adviser  of  that  kind  many  and  great  diffi- 
culties would  have  been  avoided.  He 
must  have  taken  their  advice,   and  he 
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would  have  done  so  with  cheerfulness  and 
good  will,  and  endeavoured  to  render  it 
successful  when  they  persisted  in  it ;  and 
that  there  should  be  such  a  power  to  help 
and  guide  them  would,  I  am   certain,  be 
of  the  greatest  possible  advantage  to  the 
country.      These   arguments  apply    also 
to  the  speech  of  the  hon.  gentleman  who 
last   spoke.     I  feel  sure  that  if  he  will 
reflect  over  it   in  his  own  mind  he  will 
see   that  it  will  be  far  better  to  have 
a  man  of  that  kind  here  than  one  sent 
from  Great  Britain,  possibly   bound   up 
strongly  with  a  political  party  there,  and 
anxious  to  create  a  political  party  here, 
which  Government  House  influence  would 
enable  him  to  a  great  degree  to  do.     I  be- 
lieve that  the  presence  of  such  a  person  in 
the  state  would  be  infinitely  more  injurious 
^^  it  than  would  be  the  presence  of  an  elec- 
tive governor  chosen  by  the  people  of  the 
country.     I  thank  the  hon.  member,  Sir 
John  Downer,  for,  his  remarks  about  the 
feeling  with  which  the  opposition  to  all  I 
say  has  been  made.     I  feel  no  anger  at  alL 
1  am  delighted  that  hon.  gentlemen  have 
spoken  as   they   have ;    that   the    whole 
matter  has   been    fully    and  completely 
discussed.     But  all   that   I   have    heard 
simply  confirms  me  in  my  opinions  more 
and   more.     I   am   satisfied  that    I    am 
right.     As  I  stand  here  I  feel  satisfied 
that  if  to  the  people  of  Australia  them- 
selves was  left  the  power  of  expressing 
their  views  on  the  subject,  an  enormous 
majority  would  be  found  to  agree  with  me, 
and  I  only  hope  yet  that  if  this  mode  of 
appointing  the  governor-general  is  deter- 
mined upon,  petitions  will  come  to  parlia- 
ment from  this  country,  and  I  believe  that 
those  petitions  will  be  so  largely  signed 
that  parliament  will  feel  that  the  great 
strength  of  Australian  opinion  is  in  favour 
of  the  election  of  the  governor-general  by 
the  people,  and  that  parliament  will  yield 
to  what  it  finds  to  be  the  belief  of  the 
people,  and  that  that  will  ultimately  be- 


come law  if  a  constitution  is  to  be  given 
to  us;  for  however  hon.  gentlemen  may 
persuade  themselves  that  they  have  the 
opinions  of  the  people  with  them,  I  am 
satisfied  from  my  knowledge  of  the  per- 
sons in  various  parts  of  the  country  with 
whom  I  have  been  in  correspondence 
that  a  totally  different  opinion  really  does 
subsist,  and  that  a  much  larger  majority 
of  the  people  than  they  believe  hold  the 
views  that  I  have  expressed  to-day,  and 
which  I  have  done  my  very  utmost  to  get 
approval  given  to  by  this  Convention.  I 
am  sorry  naturally  that  I  have  failed  in 
my  object ;  but  I  cheerfully  submit  to 
what  is  the  will  of  the  majority.  I  will 
endeavour  to  render  everything  they  do 
successful  for  Australia  in  every  form, 
though  adverse  to  my  own  views.  But 
feeling  all  that,  at  the  same  time  I  feel 
that  I  have  wisely,  and,  I  believe,  justly, 
advised  the  Convention  this  afternoon. 

Question  put — That  the  words,  "The 
Queen  may  from  time  to  time,"  proposed 
to  be  omitted,  stand  part  of  the  clause. 
The  Committee  divided  : 

Ayes,  35 ;  noes,  3  j  majority,  32. 
Ates. 
Atkinson,  Sir  Harry      Gordon,  Mr. 
Baker,  Mr.  Griffith,  Sir  Samuel 

Barton,  Mr.  Hackett,  Mr. 

Bird,  Mr.  Jennings,  Sir  Patrick 

Brown,  Mr.  Loton,  Mr. 

Burgess,  Mr.  Macdonald-PatersonMr. 

Clark,  Mr.  Marmion,  Mr, 

Cuthbert,  Mr.  Moore,  Mr. 

Deakin,  Mr.  Munro,  Mr. 

Dibbs,  Mr.  Parkes,  Sir  Henry 

Donaldson,  Mr.  Playford,  Mr. 

Douglas,  Mr.  Adye        Russell,  Captain 
Downer,  Sir  John  Rutledge,  Mr. 

Fitzgerald,  Mr.  Smith,  Colonel 

Forrest,  Mr.  A.  Suttor,  Mr. 

Forrest,  Mr.  J.  Wright,  Mr. 

Fysh,  Mr.  Wrixon,  Mr. 

Gillies,  Mr. 

Noes. 
Cockbum,  Dr.  Kingston,  Mr, 

Grey,  Sir  Georgo 

Question  so  resolved  in  the  affirmative. 
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Amendment  (by  Sir  Samuel  Griffith) 
agreed  to: 

That  the  words  '^hor  Majesty's,"  line  5»  be 
omitted  with  the  view  of  inserting  the  words 
*' the  Queen's." 

Mr.  BAK£R :  I  move  as  an  amend- 
ment: 

That  after  the  word  "  functions,"  line  7t  the 
following  words  be  inserted: — "as  are  con- 
tained in  schednle  B  hereto,  and  such  other 
powers  and  functions  not  inconsistent  there- 
wth." 

It  will  be  Been  that  we  are  deliberately 
making  the  instructions  given  to  her 
Majesty's  representative  part  of  our  Con- 
stitution. 

Mr.  Clark  :  No ;  subject  to  tbe  Consti- 
tution ! 

Mr.  BAKER  :  I  admit  that  no  instruc- 
tions can  be  given  which  are  inconsistent 
with  the  constitution,  but  instructions  can 
1)0  given  which  are  additional  to  the  con- 
stitution, and  which  cover  grounds  not 
mentioned  in  the  constitution. 

Sir  Samuel  Griffith  :  How  1 

Mr.  BAKER  :  Why,  under  the  provi- 
sions of  an  act  a  despatch  was  sent  from 
the  Government  of  Queensland,  I  think 
it  was,  to  England,  in  which  it  was  stated 
that  the  royal  instructions  to  the  governor 
are  part  of  the  constitutional  law  of  the 
colony.  I  believe  that  is  undoubted,  and 
we  are  affirming  that  in  this  particular 
clause.  Why  should  we  go  to  Downing- 
fitreet  for  any  part  of  our  constitution 
which  we  can  put  into  this  act  ? 

Mr.  D&AKIN :  What  do  you  propose  to 
put  in,  then  ? 

Mr.  BAKER  :  Well,  I  am  not  prepared 
to  put  in  the  whole  of  the  powers  and 
functions  which  are  to  be  expressly  set 
forth  as  having  to  be  performed  by  the  Go- 
vernor ;  but  I  want  to  affirm  the  proposi- 
tion that  they  shall  be,  as  far  as  possible, 
contained  in  our  constitution.  Here 
is  one  matter  to  which  I  will  allude. 
In  1878,  after  the  Dominion  of  Canada 


hiwi  been  fcMrmed,  tkej  objected  to  tKe 
instructions  givea  to  tbe  €k>venior-GcB- 
eral  of  Canada.  They  aaid  that  they 
did  nob  consider  that  he  was  raffieiendT 
amenable  to  his  adviser^  that  a  good 
many  of  the  matters  upon  whieh  he  had 
instructions  from  the  home  goventBieiit 
were  matters  upon  which  lie  oagfat  to  have 
followed  the  advice  of  his  constitntioDii 
advisers,  and  Mr.  Blake,  who  was  the 
Minister  of  Justice,  wrote  seTersl  abte 
despatches  on  the  matter,  and  proceedMl 
to  England,  I  believe,  twice.  He  certainly 
proceeded  to  England  once,  and  after  & 
great  deal  of  trouble,  and  a  great  dal 
of  friction  the  home  Government  gave  waj, 
and  they  erased  from  the  former  instruc- 
tions an  immense  number  of  instructions 
which  had  formerly  been  contained  in 
them.  Among  other  things  I  will  men- 
tion one  matt-er  which,  1  think,  certainly 
ought  to  be  inserted  in  the  schedule  of 
this  bill,  and  that  is  as  to  the  manner 
in  which  the  governor-general  is  to  ex- 
ercise the  prerogative  of  pardon.  We 
know  very  well  that,  according  to  the  in- 
structions now  extant,  which  have  never 
been  altered,  oar  colonial  governors  have 
the  right  of  exercising  their  own  discretion ; 
and  we  also  know  that  whenever  Down- 
ing-street  has  been  appealed  to  to  uphold 
a  governor  in  carrying  out  the  powers 
which  they  say  he  ought  to  possess,  they 
have  shuffled  in  the  matter.  In  Canada 
it  has  been  provided  that  the  power  of  the 
prerogative  of  pardon  is  to  be  exercised  by 
the  governor- general : 

Ist.  As  to  capital  cases,  widi  the  advice  of  the 
Privy  CounciL 

2Dd.  As  to  other  cases,  with  the  advice  of  at 
least  one  of  his  ministers. 

3rd.  As  to  cases  in  which  pardon  or  reprieve 
might  directly  afiect  the  interests  of  the  empire, 
or  any  country  or  phM»  beyond  the  joriadictioa 
of  the  Government  of  the  Dominion,  the  Go- 
vernor-General is,  before  deciding,  to  "take 
those  interests  specially  into  his  own  perscnai 
consideration,  in  conjunction  with  sach  advice 
as  aforesaid." 
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That  is  clearly  laid  down,  I  think.  The 
last  portion — the  third  subdivision — is 
quite  proper,  because  he  acts  in  matters 
relating  to  the  interests  of  the  empire  as 
an  officer  of  the  Imperial  Government; 
but  in  all  other  cases  it  is  expressly  laid 
down  that  he  is  to  act  on  the  advice  of  his 
responsible  ministers.  That  is  only  one 
point.  I  should  like  to  see  in  the  schedule 
to  this  bill  all  the  powers  and  functions  of 
the  governor-general  which  it  is  possible  to 
define  and  to  reduce  to  writing,  so  defined. 
I  do  not  wish  that  we  should  have  to  go  to 
Downing-^treet  from  time  to  time  to  find 
out  what  the  powers  of  our  constitution  ai*e. 

Mr.  DEAKIN  :  The  first  question  that 
arises  might  be  as  to  whether  this  is  the 
best  means  of  accomplishing  the  end  which 
the  hon.  member  has  in  his  mind.  If  the 
lion,  member  proposes  to  define  the  powers 
of  the  governor-general  so  far  as  they  can 
be  defined,  I  am  cordially  with  him.  The 
matter,  indeed,  received  some  attention  at 
the  hands  of  the  committee,  though  the 
<|uestion  as  to  the  method  of  definition  to 
be  adopted  was  felt  to  be  surrounded  with 
<Ufficulty.  The  solution  which  I  wish 
to  suggest  to  the  hon.  member  who  has 
now  moved  his  amendment  is  that  it  would 
l>e  better  to  embody  in  the  bill  itself  any- 
thing that  we  have  to  say  on  this  subject ; 
and  for  my  own  part,  I  cannot  conceive 
that  it  will  be  necessary  to  do  anything 
more — if  I  may  repeat  what  I  was  urging 
a  few  minutes  ago  in  connection  with 
another  subject — than  to  insert  in  this  bill, 
and  to  state  on  the  very  face  of  the  con- 
stitution, that  the  governor  shall  invari- 
ably act  on  the  advice  of  his  responsible 
ministers,  that  every  act  of  his  shall  be 
countersigned  by  a  responsible  minister 
who  shall  make  himself  responsible  by  his 
signature  for  that  particular  act.  That  will 
apply  even  to  circumstances  under  which 
a  governor- general  changes  his  ministers. 

Sir  Samuel  Griffith  :  He  has  got  to 
turn  out  the  first  lot  on  nobody's  advice  ! 


Mr.  DEAKIN:  Exactly;  but,  &s  the 
hon.  member  is  i>erfectly  well  aware,  hav- 
ing gone  through  the  process  so  often  him- 
self, the  incoming  ministry  invariably  take 
that  responsibility  upon  their  shoulders. 

Sir  Samuel  Griffith  :  That  is  not  act- 
ing on  advice,  though  ! 

Mr.  Flayford  :  It  is  acting  on  his  own. 
responsibility  ! 

Mr.  DEAKIN  :  Not  at  all.  However, 
the  question  is  one  of  phraseology.  If  we 
are  agreed  on  the  principle,  we  can  easily 
embody  it  in  language  ;  and  I  would  sug- 
gest to  the  hon.  member,  Mr.  Baker,  that 
it  would  meet  all  the  purposes  of  the 
schedule  which  he  proposes,  and  do  away 
with  what  seems  to  be  an  indirect  method 
of  dealing  with  the  matter,  to  say  directly 
that  the  governor's  powers  shall  be  limited 
by  the  necessity  on  his  part  of  obtaining 
the  signature  of  a  responsible  minister  to 
every  one  of  his  acts. 

Mr.  WRIXON :  It  seems  to  me,  sir, 
that  if  we  take  care,  when  we  come  to 
the  portion  of  the  bill  dealing  with  the 
executive  government,  to  thoroughly  es- 
tablish responsible  government,  we  may 
let  this  clause  go  as  it  is,  because  what- 
ever functions  are  vested  in  the  governor- 
general  will  then  necessarily  come  under 
the  operation  of  responsible  government, 
and  we  need  do  nothing  further.  It  is 
just  like  the  case  of  the  Sovereign  herself. 
She  has  vast  prerogatives,  great  powers ; 
but  however  vast  or  great  they  are  does 
not  signify  to  the  people  of  England  so 
long  as  there  is  responsible  government 
established.  Therefore,  instead  of  seeking 
to  limit  the  powers  which  the  Sovereign 
may  depute  to  the  governor- general,  or  to 
schedule  the  acts  which  he  may  or  may 
not  do,  we  have  to  take  care  to  thoroughly 
establish  responsible  government,  and,  if  we 
do  that,  the  rest  will  take  care  of  itseli 
For  example,  take  the  very  point  which 
the  hon.  member,  Mr.  Baker,  puts  about 
pardon.     I  maintain  that  the  prerogative 
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of  pardon  is  now,  in  all  these  communities 
where  we  have  responsible  government, 
just  as  much  under  the  operation  of  re- 
sponsible government  as  is  any  other  pre- 
rogative, and  the  thing  works  in  this  simple 
way  :  Supposing  that  the  head  of  tho 
executive — the  governor — desires,  we  will 
say,  to  hang  a  man  whom  the  government 
of  the  day  think  should  not  be  hanged, 
they  walk  out  of  office,  and  will  not  accept 
the  responsibility.  It  is  all  a  question  of 
whether  they  are  or  are  not  prepared  to 
take  the  responsibility  of  any  action  of  the 
governor. 

Dr.  CocKBURN :  Is  it  not  absurd  to 
have  a  crisis  on  such  a  matter  as  that  ? 

Mr.  WRIXON :  It  is  all  a  matter  of  con- 
sideration in  each  case.  I  do  not  say  that 
in  every  case  the  ministry  will  go  out  of 
office — not  at  all ;  but  I  say  that  that  is 
the  way  in  which  the  thing  works,  and  it 
works  for  itself.  You  want  no  definition 
or  enumeration  of  the  powers.  All  you 
have  to  take  care  is  that  you  thoroughly 
establish  responsible  government,  and  I 
think  that  a  few  words  ought  to  be  added 
to  the  bill  when  we  come  to  that  portion. 

Dr.  COCKBURN :  I  agree  with  the 
remarks  of  the  hon.  member,  Mr.  Deakin. 
In  fact  he  has  put  in  the  most  succinct 
language  what  I  was  trying  to  bring  under 
the  notice  of  the  Convention,  I  think  it 
is  agreed  that  the  exercise  of  all  power 
should  be  responsible,  and  I  do  think  that 
after  the  debate  which  we  have  had  on  the 
former  portion  of  the  clause  it  will  be  all 
the  more  necessary  to  clearly  point  out  that 
the  governor-general  shall  not  exercise 
any  powers  without  the  distinct  advice  of 
his  executive,  because  if  any  one  suffered 
in  the  debate  which  has  lately  taken  place 
it  is  the  future  governor-general.  It  was 
pointed  out  that  his  highest  function  would 
be  to  be  a  dummy,  and  that  although  he 
was  the  only  link  between  us  and  the 
Crown,  in  being  that  link  he  w^as  less  than 
the  least  in  the  whole  of  the  colonies — a 
[Mr,  Wrixon. 


useless  image  and  a  bauble — ^and  as  the  vote 
subsequently  taken  rather  proved  that  this 
high  conception  of  the  office  of  the  governor- 
general  was  the  opinion  of  the  vast  majority 
in  this  Convention,  and  that  his  election 
by  the  people  would  be  to  create  him  a 
real  person  instead  of  an  imaginary  one,  I 
think  it  is  all  the  more  necessary,  as  we 
have  decided  to  have  this  imaginary  func- 
tionary, that  his  powers  should  not  be  real, 
and  certainly  no  powers  of  life  and  death 
should  be  vested  in  such  an  officer  as  the 
majority  of  the  Convention  wish  to  see  the 
governor-general  reduced  to.  I  think  that 
in  every  way  the  voice  of  the  people  should 
prevail,  and  I  certainly  think  that  we 
should  have  had  nothing  to  fear,  even  if  the 
hon.  member.  Sir  George  Grey,  had  been 
successful  in  carrying  the  amendment 
which  he  moved  a  little  while  ago,  and  in 
regard  to  which  I  had  the  honor  of  voting 
with  him.  I  am  much  obliged  to  the  hon, 
member,  Mr.  Deakin,  for  having  suggested 
a  manner  in  which  the  wishes  that  I  had 
expressed  may  be  carried  out. 

Mr.  PLAYFORD  :  There  is  one  point 
on  which  I  think  you  cannot  say  that  the 
governor-general  shall  act  with  the  advice 
of  his  ministers  for  the  time-being;  and 
that  is  where  his  ministers  ask  for  a  disso- 
lution of  the  house. 

Mr.  Deakin  :  But  then  he  gets  some- 
body else  to  advise  him  not  to  dissolve  the 
house ! 

Mr.  PLAYFORD  :  The  hon.  member 
now  says  that  he  would  act  with  the 
approval  of  some  other  persons. 

Mr.  Deakin:  Yes, responsible  ministers! 

Mr.  PLAYFORD  :  But  he  commits 
the  act  of  refusing  a  dissolution  to  the 
ministry  of  the  day  before  other  ministers 
are  there  at  all 

Mr.  Deakin  :  He  finds  some  one  to 
take  the  responsibility ! 

Mr.  PLAYFORD  :  He  must  act  on  his 
own  responsibility. 
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Mr.  Deakin  :  No,  never.  "  The  Crown 
can  do  no  wrong  !  " 

Mr.  PLAYFORD  :  He  must  act  on  his 
own  responsibility. 

Dr.  CoCKBURN  :  To  whom  is  he  respon- 
sible ? 

Mr.  PLAYFORD:  He  is,  I  imagine, 
responsible  to  her  Majesty  the  Queen.  I 
can  entirely  understand  the  position,  and 
I  say  that  under  ordinary  circumstances, 
and  in  the  great  majority  of  instances,  he 
must  undoubtedly  act  with  the  advice  of 
his  ministers ;  but  there  is  that  one  case  in 
which  he  cannot  act  with  the  advice  of  his 
ministers. 

Mr.  Deaein  :  That  is  only  a  matter  of 
expression — either  with  the  advice  of  his 
responsible  ministers  for  the  time-being  or 
with  that  of  some  others  who  accept  the 
responsibility. 

Mr.  PLAYFORD :  If  the  hon.  mem- 
ber likes  to  put  it  in  that  way  it  does  away 
with  my  objection;  but  in  the  granting  or 
refusing  to  grant  a  dissolution  the  governor- 
general  must  act  on  his  own  responsibility, 
and  not  on  anybody's  advice. 

Mr.  MuNRO  :  The  Queen  does  not  do 
that ! 

Mr.  PLAYFORD  :  The  Queen  has  the 
power  to  do  it  whether  she  has  or  has  not 
done  it.  I  know  the  Governor  of  South 
Australia  exercised  the  power  only  a  short 
time  ago  against  the  hon.  member  who 
has  asked  that  the  power  shall  not  be 
allowed  to  be  exercised. 

Mr.  Deakin  :  He  evidently  found  some 
one  ready  to  support  him  ! 

Mr.  PLAYFORD :  Undoubtedly  he  did. 
All  T  have  to  say  in  the  matter  is  that  we 
had  better  leave  it  as  it  is.  There  is  no 
necessity  to  define  the  governor's  powers, 
which  appear  to  me  to  be  small  enough  at 
the  present  moment. 

Mr.  Deakin  :  We  want  to  make  them 
clear,  not  small ! 

]Mr.  PLAYFORD :  Wehave  not  felt  any 
inconvenience  with  regard  to  the  powers 
2  o 


given  by  the  Queen  in  letters  patent  to  the 
governors,  and  I  think  that  we  shall  not 
find  any  difficulty  in  the  commonwealth. 

Dr.  COCKBURN  :  I  am  arguing  simply 
what  I  have  always  argued  ever  since  I 
have  been  in  politics — that  is  to  say,  that 
the  exercise  of  power  should  be  vested  in 
tliose  directly  responsible  to  the  people ; 
and  I  say  that  the  punishment  of  ministers 
who  dare  to  bring  about  a  dissolution  of 
parliament,  unless  the  voice  of  the  people 
is  with  them,  is  sudden  and  fatal,  and  that 
any  men  who  brought  about  a  dissolution 
of  parliament  unless  they  had  the  voice  of 
the  country  behind  them  would  be  politi- 
cally ruined,  if  not  for  ever,  at  least  for  a 
considerable  time ;  and  I  think  it  better 
to  sheet  home  the  responsibility  as  far  as 
possible  to  the  ministers  themselves.  It  is 
all  very  well  to  say  that  they  are  respon- 
sible. The  governor,  of  course,  is  respon- 
sible to  the  Queen  for  the  exercise  of  his 
authority.  I  think  that  the  exercise  of 
such  a  large  power  as  that  of  dissolving  the 
house  of  representatives  should  be  vested 
in  those  directly  responsible  to  the  peo- 
ple, and  not  in  some  one  responsible  to  a 
distant  authority.  In  advancing  the  views 
I  have  put  forward,  I  have  not  been  guided 
by  any  recent  events  in  politics,  but  have 
simply  expressed  the  views  I  have  held 
ever  since  I  first  had  the  honor  of  entering 
parliament 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH :  I  would 
point  out,  sir,  that  the  discussion  is  rather 
departing  from  the  amendment  before  the 
Committee,  which  is  to  define  the  powers 
of  the  governor-general.  I  should  like  to 
ask  the  hon.  gentleman,  Mr.  Baker,  if  he 
has  attempted  to  make  out  a  list  of  the  ex- 
ecutive functions  of  the  governor-general  1 
I  think  he  would  find  it  a  difficult  task, 
and  would  have  to  introduce  general  words 
which  would  mean  no  more  than  the  words 
now  in  the  clause. 

Mr.  BAKER  :  I  am  willing  to  admit 
that   it  would  be  impossible,  and   most 
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impolitic  to  trj,  to  define  all  the  powers  of 
the  governor-general ;  but  I  would  point 
out  to  the  hon.  and  learned  member,  Sir 
Samuel  Griffith,  that,  as  draftsman  of  the 
bill,  he  has  partially  done  what  I  am  ad- 
vocating. In  clause  57  he  has  defined  the 
powers  of  the  governor-general  in  refer- 
ence to  assenting  to  bills,  and  why  should 
we  not  do  the  same  in  regard  to  any 
other  matter  which  is  capable  of  being 
defined  ?  Take,  for  instance,  the  exercise 
of  the  prerogative  of  pardon.  Is  there  any 
sound  reason  why  the  duty  and  the  power 
of  the  governor-general  should  be  defined 
in  reference  to  giving  the  royal  assent 
to  bills,  and  not  in  reference  to  the  exer- 
cise of  the  prerogative  of  pardon  ?  I  can 
see  none.  I  would  ask  leave  to  withdraw 
my  amendment,  because  I  think  there  is 
a  good  deal  of  force  in  what  the  hon.  mem- 
ber, Mr.  Deakin,  said,  that  perhaps  this  is 
not  the  best  way  to  attain  my  object.  I 
shall,  if  I  am  allowed  to  withdraw  the 
amendment,  consider  whether  I  can  draw 
one  or  two  clauses,  which  will  come  in 
after  clauses  57  and  58,  and  be  a  sequence, 
as  it  were,  to  the  example  therein  set,  of 
defining  the  powers  of  the  governor-general. 

Amendment,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 

Amendment  (by  Sir  Samuel  Griffith) 
agi'eed  to : 

That  the  words  "her  Majesty  may  deem 
necessary  or  expedient "  be  omitted  with  a  view 
to  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  words  "  the  Qneen 
may  think  fit." 

Clause,  as  amended,  agreed  to. 

Clause  3.  The  annnal  salary  of  the  governor- 
general  shall  be  fixed  by  the  Parliament  from 
time  to  time,  but  shall  not  be  less  than  ten 
thousand  pounds,  and  the  same  shall  be  payable 
to  tUe  Queen  out  of  the  consolidated  revenue 
fund  of  the  commonwealth.  The  salary  of  a 
governor-general  shall  not  be  diminished  during 
his  continuance  in  office. 

Mr.  BARTON  :  I  propose  to  omit  the 
words  "  the  same  "  as  being  quite  unneces- 
sary.    The  alteration  will,  I   think,  im- 
prove the  bill. 
[Mr.  Baker. 


Sir  HARRY  ATKINSON :  I  should 
like  to  see  all  the  words  after  '^  from  time 
to  time  "  omitted,  for  I  do  not  see  wh  j  we 
should  ^x  the  amount  at  £10,000.  I 
therefore  move : 

That  the  words  <'but  shall  not  be  leaatfaao 
ten  thousand  pounds  "  be  omitted. 

Mr.  GILLIES  :  I  should  like  to  know 
from  the  hon.  member  the  object  of  omit- 
ting the  words.  la  it  that  there  shall  be 
no  salary  at  all  ? 

Sir  Harry  Atkinson  :  No  ;  it  is  that 
the  federal  parliament  shall  be  left  per- 
fectly free  to  deal  with  the  question  of 
salary  itself. 

An  Hon.  Member:  I  suppose  the  faon. 
member  would  do  the  same  with  the 
ministers  1 

Sir  Harry  Atkinson:  I  should^  da 
exactly  the  same  with  the  ministers ! 

Mr.  MUNRO:   I  feel  that   the   faon. 
member,  Sir  Harry  Atkinson,  cannot  have 
considered  what  he  proposes  to  do.     The 
govemsr-general  must  be  appointed  before 
the  parliament  is  called  into  existence 
and  does  the  hoiL  member  think  that  anv 
one  will    take   the  office   without  some 
assurance  that  he  will  get  a  salary  of 
some  sortf     Surely  the  govenior-genera) 
ought  to  know  something  about  the  office 
he  is  to  fill  and  the  emolument  attached  to 
the  position  !    If  the  amendment  be  made 
the  result  will  be  that  the  appointment 
will  be  made  without  any  assurance  as 
to  the  emolument  which   the   holder  is 
to  receive.    The  hon.  member  says  he  will 
make  a  similar  proposal  with  regard  to 
the  ministers  of  the  CrowiL     I  venture 
to  say  that  the  two  proposals  are  really 
unwise,  and  that  we  ought  now  to  attach 
some  decent  salary  to  the  ofiBce   giving 
power  to  the  parliament  to  vaiy  it,  but  not 
to  reduce  it  during  the  term  of  office  of  the 
gentleman  appointed  afterwards.   My  con- 
viction is  that  a  salary  of  £10,000  is  alto- 
gether inadequate  for  the  office.    My  feeling 
is  \Amt  the  gentleman  to  be  appointed  ou^t 
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to  be  equal  to  the  gentleman  appointed  as 
governor-general  of  India.  He  ought  to 
be  a  gentleman  capable  of  being  a  cabinet 
minister  in  England,  and  for  that  purpose 
the  salary  ought  to  be  very  much  larger 
than  what  is  proposed.  I  do  not  think  it 
is  to  the  advantage  of  the  colonies  to  hawk 
this  position  about  in  such  a  way  that  no 
man  of  good  standing  or  portion  will 
take  it.  When  the  Constitution  of  Vic- 
toria was  agreed  to  many  years  ago,  I 
think  the  population  of  the  colony  was 
about  only  250,000,  and  yet  they  fixed  the 
governor's  salary  at  £10,000,  with  an 
allowance  of  £5,000,  making  it  £15,000 
in  all.  Since  then  it  has  been  reduced  to 
JE  10,000  a  year,  but  a  house  is  provided 
furnished,  so  that  practically  the  emolu- 
ment comes  to  £15,000  a  year  now.  Now, 
this  Convention,  representing  the  whole  of 
Australia,  is  going  to  give  the  governor- 
general  a  salary  equal  to  what  is  given  to 
the  Governor  of  Victoria  at  the  present 
time. 

Mr.  Clark  :  You  will  reduce  yours ! 

Mr.  MUNRO :  No,  we  do  not  intend 
to  reduce  ours.  We  think  the  Governor 
of  Victoria  is  entitled  to  the  salary,  and 
perhaps  more,  if  we  could  afford  it.  At 
any  rate,  I  think  that  instead  of  striking 
out  these  words,  and  making  the  amount 
indefinite — in  fact,  making  no  provision 
at  all — the  words  ought  to  be  struck  out 
with  the  view  of  increasing  the  amount 
very  considerably. 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH:  Another 
reason  why  the  words  should  not  be  struck 
out  is  not  only  the  importance  of  the  first 
governor-general  knowing  how  much  he  is 
to  get  — a  very  important  consideration  in 
choosing  him — but  that  the  federal  parlia- 
ment might  simply  by  reducing  the  salary 
cnt  the  connection  with  Great  Britain  al- 
together. Supposing  that  it  were  to  reduce 
the  salary  to  £100  or  £1,000  a  year  !  That 
16  the  reason  why  in  all  the  constitution 
acts  there  has  been  the  reservation  of  a 


fixed  sum,  which  is  made  payable  to  her 
Majesty,  so  that  she  has  always  money  to 
pay  her  governor-general,  and  therefore 
can  always  secure  the  appointment  in  the 
country  of  her  representative  with  an  ade- 
quate salary.  I  agree  with  the  hon.  mem- 
ber, Mr.  Munro,  that  the  salary  is  too 
small,  having  regard  to  the  salary  given  to 
the  Governor  of  Victoria. 

Sir  JOHN  BRAY  :  I  think  it  is  desir- 
able to  fix  the  salary  of  the  first  governor- 
general.  The  clause  says  that  the  salary 
shall  not  be  less  than  £10,000.  It  is  very 
possible,  I  think,  that  that  expression  may 
lead  to  very  serious  misunderstanding.  It 
is  an  intimation  to  the  governor-general 
that  he  shall  get  £10,000  a  year,  and  pro- 
bably a  good  deal  more  than  that  He 
ought  to  know  when  appointed  what  his 
salary  is  to  be,  and  I  think,  therefore,  that 
the  salary  of  the  first  governor-general 
sliould  be  fixed  in  the  bill.  The  words 
"  but  shall  not  be  less  than  "  should  there- 
fore be  omitted. 

Sir  Samuel  Griffith  :  That  would  en- 
able the  federal  parliament  to  reduce  the 
sakry  to  £1,000  ! 

Sir  JOHN  BRAY  :  No,  because  the 
clause  provides  that  the  salary  shall  not  be 
diminished  during  the  governor's  continu- 
ance in  office.  But  I  am  astonished  to 
hear  it  suggested  that  the  federal  parlia- 
ment would  be  so  supremely  ndiculous  as 
to  fix  a  nominal  salary  for  a  governor- 
general  It  is  to  my  mind  utterly  out  of 
the  question  to  imagine  that  such  would  be 
the  case.  If  we  leave  the  clause  as  it 
stands  we  say  to  the  federal  parliament, 
"  We  cannot  trust  you  to  &x  the  salary  ; 
we  will  fix  it  at  not  less  than  £10,000, 
whatever  the  circumstances  of  the  federal 
government  may  be."  Surely  i£  we  give 
the  federal  government  the  powers  which 
it  is  proposed  to  give  them  we  can  trust 
them  to  see  that  proper  provision  is  made 
for  the  salary  of  the  governor-general.  I 
think  we  should  fix  the  salary  of  the  first 
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governor-general  at  £10,000,  leaving  it  to 
the  federal  government  to  fix  the  salary 
subsequently. 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH  :  The  hon. 
member,  Sir  John  Bray,  surely  could  not 
have  'heard  my  argument  Does  he  sug- 
gest that  the  framers  of  the  constitutions 
of  the  various  colonies  did  not  understand 
their  business?  This  reservation  in  re- 
gard to  the  salary  of  governors  is  made  in 
the  whole  of  the  acts. 

Sir  John  Bray  :  But  there  is  power  to 
alter  the  act  1 

Mr.  Gillies:  Onlybya  certain  majority  ! 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH  :  The  salary 
cannot  be  diminished  unless  by  an  amend- 
ment of  the  act,  and  that  is  the  object  of 
the  reservation.  The  idea  is  to  secui^e  the 
means  of  providing  a  representative  of  the 
Queen  in  the  colony  with  an  adequate 
salary.  I  will  put  this  illustration.  If  you 
give  to  the  federal  parliament  absolute 
power  to  reduce  the  salary,  some  persons 
may  be  constantly  endeavouring  to  earn  a 
little  cheap  popularity  by  proposing  reduc- 
tions. You  will  have  continual  agitations 
for  the  reduction  of  the  salary  to  £8,000, 
or  £6,000  or  less.  It  would,  perhaps,  be 
regarded  as  a  very  popular  move  on  the 
part  of  some  persons. 

Dr.  Cockburn:  Is  that  not  rather  a 
serious  reflection  upon  public  opinion  ? 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH  :  I  have 
heard  of  persons  who,  in  order  to  gain  a 
little  cheap  popularity  have  been  capable 
of  that  sort  of  thing.  I  think  the  proposed 
amendment  would  be  a  great  mistake.  The 
salary  of  course  could  be  altered  as  part  of 
the  constitution ;  but  then  it  would  be  only 
by  the  deliberate  action  of  a  majority  of 
both  houses,  and  with  the  approval  of  the 
states. 

Sir  John  Bray  :  Why  not  leave  the 
salary  to  the  federal  parliament  ? 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH :  It  might 
then  be  determined  by  an  accidental  ma- 
jority perhups  at  the  end  of  the  session. 
[Sir  John  Bray, 


I  understood  the  hon.  member  to  suggest 
that  the  salary  should  not  be  cither  in- 
creased or  diminished  during  the  governor's 
tenure  of  of&oe,  and  to  argue  that  if  the 
words  "but  shall  not  be  less  than "  were 
retained,  the  governor  would  perhaps  ex- 
pect more  than  £10,000.  I  hope,  for  the 
reasons  I  have  given,  that  the  Committee 
will  not  omit  the  words. 

Mr.  DEAKIN :  There  is  another  con- 
tingency possible,  if  the  hon.  member,  Sir 
John  Bray,  feels  that  there  is  force — aiMi 
there  is  force — in  the  remarks  of  Sir 
Samuel  Griffith  as  to  the  necessity  for  pro- 
tecting the  salary  of  the  governor-general 
against  hasty  reduction,  allowing  it  to  be 
reduced  only  by  the  machinery  provided 
for  an  amendment  of  the  constitutioii. 
The  hon.  member  can  yet  press — and  very 
properly — an  amendment  omitting  the 
words  "  not  less  than,"  because  while  this 
renders  it  impossible  to  diminish  the  salary 
without  altering  the  constitution,  it  leaves 
it  perfectly  possible  to  increase  it  by  means 
of  an  ordinary  bill. 

Sir  Samuel  Griffith  :  Tliat  is  as  the 
clause  stands  now ! 

Mr.  DEAKIN :  If  it  were  desired  to 
provide  £12,000  or  £15,000,  the  extra 
amount  could  be  appropriated  by  an  oixiin- 
ary  act  of  parliament,  because  it  would  not 
alter  the  constitution.  I  think,  therefore, 
that  the  hon.  member.  Sir  John  Bray,  is 
justified  in  pressing  his  amendment  to  the 
point  of  rendering  it  necessary  to  alter 
the  constitution,  if  it  be  wished  to  raise 
or  diminish  the  salary  of  the  governor- 
general 

Sir  Samuel  Griffith:  Why  for  the 
purpose  of  raising  it  t 

Sir  GEORGE  GREY  :  I  entirely  differ 
from  the  hon.  member,  Sir  Samuel  GriflSth, 
in  thinking  that  the  power  of  reduction 
would  be  exercised  for  the  sake  of  popu- 
larity. It  is  to  suppose  that  a  majority  of 
the  federal  parliament  would  make  an  altera- 
tion from  an  unworthy  motive.     It  might 
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be  thought  that  the  salary  was  much  too 
large,  and  that  it  was  injurious  to  the  in- 
terests of  the  colony  to  pay  such  a  large 
salary.  The  salary  of  the  governor-general 
should  be  reduced  whenever  Parliament  so 
desires,  and  should  be  increased  at  any 
time  parliament  may  see  fit  to  increase  it. 
I  think  parliament  ought  to  have  the  fullest 
power  in  fixing  the  salary. 

Sir  JOHN  BRAY  :  I  understand  that 
if  the  amendment  of  the  hon.  member,  Sir 
Harry  Atkinson,  is  put,  and  it  is  deter- 
mined that  the  words  shall  stand,  the 
amendment  I  desire  to  move  cannot  be  put. 

The  Chairman  :  That  is  the  case. 

Sir  HARRY  ATKINSON  :  With  the 
permission  of  the  Committee,  I  should  like 
to  withdraw  my  amendment. 

Amendment,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 

Sir  JOHN  BRAY :  I  move  : 
That  the  words  "but  shall  not  be  less  than,** 
line  3,  be  omitted  with  a  view  to  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  the  words  "and  until  so  fixed  shall  be." 

Sir  Samuel  Griffith  :  That  is  exactly 
the  same  amendment ;  it  strikes  out  the 
minimium ! 

Sir  JOHN  BRAY :  It  is  not  the  same. 
My  proposal  isthat  the  salary  of  the  go- 
vernor-general shall  be  JBl 0,000  until  it  is 
fixed  by  the  federal  parliament.  Surely 
we  ought  to  intrust  the  federal  parlia- 
ment with  the  power  of  making  proper 
provision  for  the  salary  of  the  governor- 
general,  and  ought  not  to  make  it  neces- 
sary to  alter  the  constitution  act  in  order 
to  alter  the  salary  paid  to  that  official.  If 
we  have  any  faith  whatever  in  the  federal 
parliament,  we  ought  not  to  hesitate  to  em- 
jx)wer  them  to  either  reduce  or  increase  the 
salary  as  m  ay  appear  to  them  to  be  necessary. 

Mr.  GILLIES:  I  should  have  been 
pleased  if  the  hon.  member.  Sir  John 
Bray,  had  replied  to  the  statements  made 
on  the  other  side  by  the  hon.  member.  Sir 
Samuel  Griffith,  in  reference  to  what  has 
been  the  universal  practice.  The  hon. 
member  must  surely  know  that  the  salaries 


of  judges  and  other  high  officials  are  fixed 
by  act  so  that  they  may  be  generally 
known:  but  this  does  not  prevent  parlia- 
ment from  altering  them.  If  the  pro- 
posed words  are  inserted  the  federal  par- 
liament may  consider  it  its  duty,  as  soon  as 
it  met,  to  consider  the  whole  question  of 
salary.  If  we  are  to  have  a  suitable  per- 
son to  occupy  the  position  of  governor- 
general  both  he  and  we  ought  to  know 
what  salary  he  is  to  receive. 

Sir  Harry  Atkinson  :  It  will  be  fixed 
permanently  for  his  term  of  office  1 

Mr.  GILLIES  :  I  beg  pardon  ;  we  have 
not  yet  gone  far  enough  in  the  clause  to 
decide  that  question.  The  proper  thing 
for  us  to  do  is  to  adhere  to  the  practice  in 
all  constitutional  colonies  by  which  the 
salary  of  the  governor  is  fixed.  It  can  be 
altered  by  parliament,  as  has  been  done  in 
Yictoris,  in  the  proper  way,  provided  by 
the  constitution.  As  my  hon.  colleague, 
Mr.  Munro,  has  said,  it  was  fixed  at 
^10,000  a  year,  and  £5,000  a  year  for 
allowances.  But  the  salary  could  not  be 
altered  except  in  the  way  provided  by  the 
constitution.  That  is  the  case  not  only 
with  the  salary  of  the  governor,  but  with 
the  salaries  of  other  high  officials,  such 
as  the  judges.  That  is  a  rational  pro- 
ceeding. This  course  is  not  proposed  be- 
cause there  is  any  fear  or  doubt  as  to 
the  honor  or  uprightness  of  the  federal 
parliament.  It  is  only  proposed  because 
it  is  desirable  in  the  public  interest  that 
every  person  who  is  called  upon  to  occupy 
a  very  high  position  in  the  state  should 
know  what  his  salary  and  emoluments  are. 
If  it  is  found  desirable  afterwards  in  the 
public  interest  to  reduce  or  increase  that 
salary  it  can  be  done  by  the  legislature ; 
but  it  must  be  done  in  the  way  provided 
by  the  constitution.  If  we  pass  the  clause 
including  the  words  which  prevent  the 
salary  from  being  altered  so  long  as  the 
gentleman  who  first  fills  it  occupies  the 
position,  but  leaving  it  open  to  the  parlia- 
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ment  to  resolve  that  the  salary  shall  be 
reduced  immediately  he  ceases  to  hold  that 
position,  I  yenture  to  think  that  what  the 
hon.  member.  Sir  Samuel  Griffith,  has 
indicated  might  happen.  There  might  be  a 
gentleman  extremely  anxious  to  be  popu- 
lar, or  who  might  honestly  believe  that  thfl 
salary  could  be  reduced  without  disadvan- 
tage, and  he  might  take  steps  to  reduce 
the  salary  forthwith.  Why  should  we  not 
leave  this  question  to  be  dealt  with  by  the 
federal  parliament,  but  make  it  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  alteration  in  the  same  way 
as  other  important  alterations  in  the  con- 
stitution have  to  be  made  ]  Why  should 
we  leave  it  to  a  chance  vote  of  the  legisla- 
ture to  decide  this  question  ?  I  believe 
that  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  do  so — not 
because  I  have  any  f«ar  of  the  federal  par- 
liament, but  because  I  think  we  should 
adhere  to  the  practice  hitherto  followed  in 
constitutional  colonies.  If  it  is  desired  to 
alter  this  provision,  let  it  be  altered  in  the 
same  way  as  other  fundamental  provisions 
of  the  constitution  are  altered. 

Mr.  KINGSTON  :  I  understand  that 
the  contention  of  the  hon.  member,  Mr. 
Gillies,  is  this  :  that  if  in  future  there  is  a 
desire  to  alter  the  salary  of  the  governor- 
general  it  should  be  passed  in  the  mode 
prescril>ed  in  the  last  part  of  the  bUl — 
that  is,  a  convention  should  be  called  to 
consider  the  question,  and  there  should  be 
no  power  whatever  to  give  effect  to  the 
desire  of  the  federal  parliament,  unless  by 
a  reference  to  conventions  of  the  various 
states  its  action  was  approved.  I  utyberly 
fail  to  see  the  necessity  for  the  course  sug- 
gested. I  am  in  sympathy  with  the  amend- 
ment proposed  by  the  hon.  member.  Sir 
John  Bray,  to  give  power  to  the  federal 
parliament  to  deal  with  this  matter  as 
from  time  to  time  they  may  think  fit  In 
the  first  instance,  the  amount  has  to  be 
fixed  some  how  or  other,  and  I  have  no 
objection  to  the  amount  now  proposed, 
and  it  is  also  rendered  impossible  to  alter 
[Mr,  Gillies, 


the  salary  which  is  payable  to  a  governor- 
general  during  his  tenure  of  office.  Some- 
thing has  been  said  with  regard  to  the 
practice  l^at  obtains  in  other  cdLoom 
with  reference  to  the  alteration  of  salaries 
of  this  description.  So  far  as  Canada  is 
concerned,  it  appears  to  me  that  seetion 
105  of  the  British  North  America  Act 
gives  to  the  Canadian  Parliament  the 
power  to  do  what  is  proposed  by  the  hon. 
member.  Sir  John  Bray.   The  provision  is : 

Unless  altered  by  the  Parliament  of  Canada, 
the  salary  of  the  Governor-General  shall  be 
£10,000  sterling. 

Dr.  CocKBuay :  And  they  did  alter  it 
— they  reduced  it ! 

Mr,  KINGSTON:  Wiih  r^ard  to 
Canada,  hon.  members  who  have  referred 
to  the  practice  of  other  colonies  will  find 
from  the  passage  I  have  quoted  that  they 
are  not  consistent  in  their  contention 
SimUarly,  with  reference  to  our  own  little 
colony,  no  doubt  we  have  a  provision  that 
certain  clauses  in  our  Constitution  Act 
cannot  be  altered  unless  the  biUs  for  the 
alteration  are  assented  to  by  specified  ma- 
jorities. Bo  far  as  South  Australia  is  con- 
cerned, this  restriction  of  the  powers  of  the 
legislature  only  applies  to  alterations  in 
the  constitution  of  the  two  houses,  and  we 
have  the  fullest  power  by  any  act  o£  Par- 
liament-^subject,  of  course,  to  the  royal 
veto — to  deal  with  this  question  of  ^e 
salary  payable  to  the  governor  in  such 
manner  as  we  think  fit  It  appears  to  me 
that  the  precedents  referred  to  support  the 
contention  of  the  hon.  member,  Sir  John 
Bray.  Why,  then,  should  we  proceed  to 
tie  the  hands  of  the  federal  parliament 
and  prevent  them  from  dealing  with  this 
question  as  they  may  think  fit  ?  I  am  not 
going  to  take  exception  to  the  amount 
of  salary  proposed.  I  have  listened  with 
a  great  deal  of  interest  to  the  arguments 
which  have  been  advanced  on  the  sabject 
of  the  position  of  the  govemor-genersi, 
and   a  late  division  in  this  Committee 
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proves  that  a  very  large  majority  of  the 
OonYention  are  impressed  with  the  idea  so 
eloquently  urged  by  various  delegates,  that 
the  position  of  governor-general  is  utterly 
unfit  for,  and  unworthy  of  acceptance  by, 
every  citizen  of  the  Australian  common- 
wealth. Under  these  circumstances,  there 
is  reasonable  ground  for  doubting  whether 
or  not  we  are  not  erring  on  the  side  of  ex- 
<5es8ive  liberality  in  fixing  the  amount  to 
be  paid  to  the  first  occupant  of  the  office 
at  ^10,000  per  annum.  There  is  no  fair 
ground  either  in  precedent,  or  point  of 
principle,  for  insisting  on  the  necessity 
of  tying  the  hands  of  the  federal  par- 
liament in  fixing  the  salary  to  be  paid  to 
the  governor-general.  There  are  much 
more  important  questions  with  respect  to 
-which  they  have  a  free  hand.  It  is  incon- 
sistent to  give  them  the  fullest  power  to 
deal  with  those  important  questions  while 
we  refuse  to  do  so  with  regard  to  this 
question  of  the  salary  of  the  governor- 
general  Subject  to  the  qualifications  that 
the  amotmt  in  the  first  instance  shall  be 
specified,  and  that  it  shall  not  be  altered 
during  the  continuance  in  office  of  any  go- 
vernor-general, I  shall  do  my  utmost  to  give 
the  fullest  power  to  the  federal  parliament 
to  deal  from  time  to  time  with  the  salary. 
Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH :  I  would 
call  the  attention  of  the  hon.  member,  Mr. 
Kingston,  to  this  consideration — does  he 
or  does  he  not  intend  to  make  the  Queen 
a  permanent  part  of  this  parliament?  Does 
he  intend  that  the  commonwealth  of  Aus- 
tralia is  to  be  presided  over  by  the  Queen  1 
If  he  does,  I  ask,  does  he  intend  to  provide 
that  distinctly  by  the  constitution,  and 
does  he  wish  it  to  b^  a  real  connection, 
or  that  it  may,  by  a  passing  whim  of  the 
parliament,  be  made  merely  a  nominal  onel 
This  guarantee  of  XI  0,000  a  year  is  the 
only  thing  reserved  to  the  Queen  under 
this  constitution.  We  say  that  the  Queen 
is  part  of  the  parliament,  that  she  is  the 
head  of  the  commonwealth.    We  wish  her 


to  exercise  this  function  in  the  common- 
wealth ;  but  we  leave  it  entirely  to  the 
parliament  to  say  whether  we  shall  give 
her  any  allowance  for  doing  so.  I  main- 
tain that  that  is  wrong  in  principle.  If 
the  Queen  is  to  be  part  of  the  parliament, 
and  to  exercise  authority  in  the  common- 
wealth, we  must  have  a  deputy,  and  we  are 
bound  to  say  that  we  intend  to  make  pro- 
vision for  the  payment  of  .his  salary.  That 
must  be  part  of  the  constitution,  otherwise 
there  need  be  no  salary,  and  the  governor- 
general  may  be  a  mere  shadow. 

Mr.  KINGSTON  :  I  decline  to  recognise 
the  connection  between  Australia  and  the 
mother  country  as  resting  on  such  a  slender 
thread  as  the  payment  or  non-payment  of 
a  sum  of  £10,000  as  the  salary  of  a  go- 
vernor-general ;  and  I  say,  with  all  respect 
to  the  hon.  and  learned  member,  that  it  is 
unfair  to  put  the  position  in  a  contrary 
light  The  maintenance  of  the  connection 
with  the  mother  country  was  not  in  the 
slightest  degree  endangered  by  the  provi- 
sion which  we  find  in  the  Constitution  of 
Canada. 

Sir  Samuel  Griffith  :  Yes  ! 

Mr.  KINGSTON  :  I  have  quoted  the 
clause. 

Sir  Samuel  Griffith  :  1  believe  they 
tried  to  reduce  the  salary,  and  the  act  was 
disallowed  ! 

Mr.  KINGSTON  :  The  connection  was 
not  in  the  slightest  degree  endangered  by 
the  insertion  in  the  Canadian  Constitution 
of  the  provision  which  we  seek  to  have 
embodied  in  this  bill.  Sir  John  Bray's 
amendment  seeks  to  give  eifect  to  the  same 
principle,  and  the  power  reserved  to  her 
Majesty  to  assent  or  withhold  her  assent  to 
Canadian  acts,  will  apply  equally  to  acts 
passed  by  the  federal  parliament  of  Aus- 
tralia. 

Sir  Samuel  Griffith  :  Has  the  hon. 
member  considered  what  a  serious  thing 
that  is — disallowance  ? 
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•  Mr.  KINGSTON:  No  douU  it  is  a 
serious  thing,  and  it  would  be  a  serious  thing 
if  the  federal  parliament  were  likely  to 
disregard  the  obligation  to  provide  a  suit- 
able sum  for  the  gentleman  selected  for  the 
office  of  governor-general.  But  I  say  we 
have  no  right  to  consider  it  probable  that 
they  would  disregard  that  obligation.  We 
have  had  no  experience  which  will  warrant 
such  a  supposition.  We  have  no  experi- 
ence to  warrant  the  suggestion  that  they 
will  lightly  disregard  the  obligations  im- 
posed on  them.  We  have  had  power  in 
our  colony  to  make  any  regulations  on  the 
subject  which  we  might  think  fit,  and  I 
am  sure  that  the  discretion  observed  in 
that  colony,  as  in  other  places  where 
similar  laws  prevail,  will  be  sufficient  to 
rebut  the  suggestion  that  the  power  is 
likely  to  be  abused  by  a  legislature  which 
should  be  trusted  with  it. 

Question — That  the  words  proposed  to 
be  omitted  stand  part  of  the  clause — put 
The  Committee  divided : 

Ayes,  24  ;  noes,  12  ;  majority,  12. 
Ates. 
Baker,  Mr.  Griffith,  Sir  Samuel 

Barton,  Mr.  Hackett,  Mr. 

Brown,  Mr.  Jennings,  Sir  Patrick 

Burgess,  Mr.  Macdonald-Paterson  Mr 

Clark,  Mr.  McMillan,  Mr. 

Cuthbert,  Mr.  Munro,  Mr. 

Dibbs,  Mr.  Parkes,  Sir  Henry 

Donaldson,  Mr.  Russell,  Captain 

Douglas,  Mr.  Adye        Rutledge,  Mr. 
Downer,  Sir  John  Smith,  Colonel 

Forrest,  Mr.  A.  Suttor,  Mr. 

Gillies,  Mr.  Wrixon,  Mr. 

Noes. 
Atkinson,  Sir  Harry      Gordon,  Mr. 
Bird,  Mr.  Grey,  Sir  George 

Bray,  Sir  John  Kingston,  Mr. 

Cockbum,  Dr.  Loton,  Mr. 

Deakin,  Mr.  Moore,  Mr. 

Fysh,  Mr.  Playford,  Mr. 

Question  so  resolved  in  the  affirmative. 

Amendment  (by  Sir  George  Grey)  nega- 
tived : 

That  in  line  3  the  word  "six "  be  substituted 
for  the  word  *'  ten." 
[Mr.  KingstOT^ 


Amendment  (by  Mr.  Barton)  agreed  to : 
That  in  line  4  the  words  "the  same'*  Ik 

omitted. 

Amendment  (by  Mr.  Deakik)  proposed  : 
That  in  line  7  the  word  "altered*'  be  sob- 

stituted  for  the  word  "  diminished." 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH:  I  am 
under  the  impression  that  the  first  federal 
parliament  will  think  £10,000  too  snuil 
a  salary  for  the  governor-general,  es^i- 
ally  if  Victoria  continues  to  pay  its  gover- 
nor £10,000.  But  I  do  not  see  that  we 
should  interfere  in  this  matter,  since  it 
is  strictly  the  business  of  the  federal  par- 
liament. It  is  the  business  of  the  Qoeen, 
and  of  the  whole  of  the  colonies  before 
they  come  into  the  federation  to  see  that 
the  Queen  shall  be  paid  a  sufficient  sum 
to  enable  her  to  be  represented  in  the 
commonwealth ;  but  I  do  not  see  that 
we  should  prevent  the  federal  parliament 
from  increasing  the  amount  if  they  think 
proper. 

Mr.  DEAKIN :  We  say,  "During  his 
term  of  office.''  There  wiU  be  nothing  to 
prevent  the  federal  parliament  from  raid- 
ing the  salary  of  the  next  governor,  though, 
if  it  is  improper  to  reduce  the  salary  of 
the  governor  during  his  tenure  oi  ofRce  it 
is  equally  improper  to  increase  it. 

Sir  JOHN  BRAY  :  We  have  left  a 
very  important  question  still  unsettled, 
and  that  is,  what  is  to  be  the  salary  of  the 
first  governor-general  The  clause  says 
that  it  is  not  to  be  less  than  £10,000, 
though  it  implies  that  it  may  be  more.  I 
do  not  know  why  we  should  not  intrust  the 
federal  parliament  with  the  power  of  in- 
creasing the  salary,  if  it  thinks  proper. 
Why  should  we  say  that  it  must  not  be 
raised  or  diminished  1 

Mr.  Gillies  :  It  will  be  contradictory ! 

Mr.  Deakin  :  The  clause  is  imperfect, 
not  contradictory ! 

Sir  JOHN  BRAY :  We  say  it  may  be 
more ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  we  say  it 
shall  not  be  altered.     I  suggested  that  ^ 
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should  ^yi  the  salary  of  the  first  governor- 
general  at  £10,000  antil  the  federal  par- 
liament alter  it. 

Mr.  Deakix  :  That  is  the  proper  thing 
to  do! 

Sir  JOHN  BRAY  :  But  I  am  willing 
now  to  leave  it  to  the  federal  parliament, 
and  I  object  to  the  amendment  proposed 
by  the  hon.  member,  Mr.  Deakin. 

Mr.  Deakin  :  We  have  got  the  word 
'*  diminished  "  already  1 

Sir  JOHN  BRAY  :  That  is  to  prevent 
any  injustice  to  the  governor-general ;  but 
surely  wo  can  intrust  the  federal  parlia- 
ment with  the  power  of  increasing  the 
salary.  Let  us  leave  a  little  to  their  dis- 
cretion, and  give  them  a  little  power,  in- 
stead of  tying  up  their  hands  in  the  way 
proposed. 

Mr.  Gillies  :  I  should  like  to  ask  for  a 
ruling  upon  the  subject  We  have  de- 
cided to  retain  the  words  "  not  less  than," 
and  I  should  like  to  ask  you,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, if  an  amendment  can  be  moved  which 
would  be  contradictory  to  these  words  % 

Mr.  Deakin  :  It  is  not  contradictory  in 
any  sense.  The  one  is  a  negative  limita- 
tion, and  the  other  simply  refers  to  the 
salary  when  fixed.  I  confess  that  the 
clause  is  quite  imperfect;  but  it  is  cer- 
tainly not  contradictory  to  say  that  though 
the  salary  cannot  be  reduced  it  shall  not  be 
altered  during  the  governor's  term  of  office. 
The  Chairman  :  The  amendment  is  quite 
in  order. 

Amendment  negatived. 
Mr.  HACKETT ;  I  observe  that  the 
la.st  line  and  a  half  is  a  virtual  adoption 
of  part  of  a  clause  in  the  American  Con- 
stitution ;  but  the  President  there  is  prac- 
tically never  absent  from  the  seat  of  go- 
vernment. This  clause,  however,  would 
allow  the  governor-general  to  draw  his 
full  salary  during  a  year's  leave  of  ab- 
sence ;  and  I  would  point  out  that  that 
leave  of  absence  rests  with  the  authorities 
in  Downing-street.     The  clause,  therefore, 


would  allow  the  Colonial  Office  to  arrange 
that  the  governor-general  should  draw  his 
full  salary  during  a  year's  absence,  when 
an  administrator  would  have  to  be  ap- 
pointed in  his  place,  who  would  have  to 
be  paid  a  large  salary  for  doing  the  work. 
Who  would  pay  him  1 

An  Hon.  Member  :  The  governor- 
general  ! 

Clause,  as  amended,  agreed  to. 

Clause  6  (Governor-general  to  fix  times  and 
places  for  holding  sessions  of  parliament — Power 
of  dissolution  of  house  of  representatives — First 
session  of  Parliament). 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH  :  I  wish  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  Committee  to  a 
point  raised  by  some  hon.  members  as  to 
whether  six  months  is  long  enough  to 
enable  provision  to  be  made  by  the  dif- 
ferent local  parliaments  for  the  representa- 
tion of  their  respective  colonies  in  the 
federal  parliament. 

Clause  agreed  to. 

Clause  8.  The  privileges,  immunities,  and 
powers,  to  be  held,  enjoyed,  and  exercised  by 
the  senate  and  by  the  house  of  representatives 
respectively,  and  by  the  members  thereof,  shall 
be  such  as  are  from  time  to  time  declared  by  the 
parliament,  and  until  such  definition  shall  be 
those  held,  enjoyed,  and  exercised  by  the  Com- 
mons House  of  Parliament  of  the  United  King- 
dom and  the  members  thereof  at  the  date  of  the 
establishment  of  the  commonwealth. 

Mr.  AD  YE  DOUGLAS:  I  suggest  that 
in  the  first  line  of  this  clause  the  word 
" powers  "  should  be  omitted.  Nobody  in- 
tends, I  presume,  that  the  powers  of  the 
House  of  Commons  shall  be  vested  in  the 
senate  or  house  of  representatives. 

Mr,  Deakin  :  Not  in  the  senate  ! 

Mr.  ADYE  DOUGLAS  :  Nor  in  the 
house  of  representatives.  Nobody  knows 
what  the  powers  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons are;  but  we  know  what  its  privileges 
are.     I  beg  to  move  as  an  amendment : 

That  the  word  "and"  be  inserted  between  the 
words  "privileges"  and  "immunities"  with 
the  view  of  afterwards  striking  out  the  words 
"and  powers." 
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Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH :  I  would 
point  out  that  this  is  a  phrase  which  has 
been  used  in  so  many  constitutions  that  it 
has  come  to  have  a  regular  recognised 
meaning.  At  the  same  time,  this  is  not 
dealing  with  the  powers  of  parliament,  but 
with  the  powers  of  the  houses  of  parlia- 
ment One  of  the  most  important  of  those 
powers  is,  I  presume,  to  keep  order,  and  to 
summon  persons  before  the  house,  and  to 
give  evidence  before  select  committees,  and 
that  is  not  a  power  which  falls  within  the 
word  *'  immunities'';  nor  does  it,  I  think, 
fall  within  the  word  "  privileges."  "  Au- 
thorities" might  do  if  the  word  "powers  " 
is  thought  to  be  too  large. 

Mr.  ADYE  DOUGLAS  :  It  is  well  un- 
derstood that  the  powers  of  the  House  of 
Commons  are  just  what  they  choose  to  de- 
clare them  to  be.  There  is  nothing  fixed 
nor  definite;  and  a  parliament  such  as  ours 
ought  not  to  have  power  to  declare  what 
its  powers  are,  and  to  extend  those  powers 
as  the  House  of  Commons  may  do. 

Mr.  BAKER  :  As  the  hon.  member,  Sir 
Samuel  Griffith,  says,  these  are  well  known 
words.  No  doubt  they  are ;  but  we  are 
establishing  a  different  form  of  government 
altogether.  We  are  establishing  a  form  of 
government  in  which  the  federal  parlia- 
ment shall  have  certain  specified  powers, 
and  the  states  parliaments  shall  have  cer- 
tain specified  powers,  and  I  confess  that 
thia  word  "  powers "  puzzled  me  when  I 
first  read  it.  I  undei^stood  the  intention 
to  be  as  stated  by  Sir  Samuel  Griffith, 
but  I  do  not  think  it  is  at  all  clear.  The 
word  "  powere  *'  should  either  be  left  out 
altogether  or  the  word  "  authorities  "  sub- 
stituted. There  should  be  something  to 
show  that  it  id  not  intended,  as  would  ap- 
pear from  the  clause  as  at  present  worded, 
to  give  to  the  senate  and  the  house  of  re- 
presentatives power  to  declare  that  they 
can  do  anything  they  lika 

Mr.  Deakik:  Drop  out  the  "senate," 
then  it  will  be  all  right ! 


Mr.  BAKER :  Perhap6th6houae<^repre. 
sentatives  might  be  dropped  out  too ;  that 
would  be  the  best  way,  and  let  the  diuue 
read  ^*  the  members  thereol"  I  do  not 
think  the  wording  of  the  clause  is  satisfac- 
tory, although  I  agree  with  its  intention. 

Mr.  WRIXON  :  It  seems  to  me  that 
it  would  be  better  if  we  followed  in  this 
case  the  formula  adopted  in  more  than  one 
of  our  constitution  acts,  and  defined  the 
privileges,  immunities^,  and  powers  by  saT- 
ing  tliey  shall  not  exceed  those  enjoyed  bj 
the  Commons  House  of  Parliament  Then 
you  have  a  limit ;  you  know  what  you  are 
doing,  and  you  define  the  extent  of  the 
powers  and  privileges  which  you  are  con- 
ferring. 

Mr.  Deakin  :  Why  should  we  tie  ooi 
own  hands  7 

Mr.  WRIXON  :  I  think  it  would  he 
unwise  to  leave  it  perfectly  open  to  the 
federal  parliament  to  claim  anything  and 
call  it  a  privilege.  Ample  privily  is  now 
vested  in  the  House  of  Commons  for  every 
legislative  purpose,  and  I  think  that  this 
would  meet  the  view  of  the  hon.  member 
who  raised  the  point. 

Mr.  ADYE  DOUGLAS :  No,  it  does 
not.  You  have  now  simply  the  rules  of 
the  House  of  Commons  as  defined  up  to 
the  present  time  ;  but  the  House  oi  Com- 
mons could  to-morrow  declare  its  present 
powers  extended  in  any  way  it  wished, 
and  by  the  clause  as  now  worded  we  would 
give  to  the  federal  parliament  all  the  poven 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  surely  that 
is  not  the  intention. 

Mr.  Deakik  :  Yes  ! 

Mr.  ADYE  DOUGLAS :  I  see  no  oV 
jection  to  giving  the  federal  parliament  all 
the  powers  of  the  House  of  Commons  as 
defined  up  to  the  present  time  ;  but  this 
clause  would  give  to  the  parliament  all  the 
powers  of  the  House  of  Commons  at  any 
time. 

Mr.  Wrixon  :  It  would  give  to  the  par- 
liament anything  they  liked  to  claim  1 
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Mr.  ADYE  DOUGLAS :  There  is  no 
legislatiTe  limit  to  the  powers  of  the  Hoase 
o€  Commons ;  they  maj  extend  them  as 
they  please  from  time  to  time.  I  think  it 
'would  be  sufficient  if  we  gave  to  the 
federal  parliament  only  the  privileges  and 
immunities  of  the  House  of  Commons. 

Sir  JOHN  DOWNER  :  I  confess  that 
X  had  grave  doubts  as  to  whether  or  not  we 
ought  to  gire  to  either  the  senate  or  the 
house  of  representatives  unlimited  autho- 
rity with  respect  to  what  they  might  be 
pleased  to  consider  their  privileges,  im- 
munities, and  powers,  and  if  I  knew  of 
any  intelligent  way  of  limiting  the  powers 
of  the  federal  parliament,  I  should  be 
glad  to  limit  the  powers  of  both  houses. 
But  after  consideratiou,  I  have  come  to 
the  same  conclusion  as  that  arrived  at  by 
some  members  of  the  committee,  namely, 
that  if  we  limit  the  authority  of  the  fede- 
ral parliament  ultimately  to  the  analogy 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  we  shall  have 
the  greatest  difficulty  in  finding  out  what 
that  limitation  really  is.  I  think  it  would 
be  as  well  to  let  the  clause  stand  as  it  is, 
and  trust  to  the  good  sense  of  the  com- 
monwealth as  sufficient  to  guide  us,  with- 
out adopting  an  analogy  with  reference  to 
the  House  of  Commons  which  we  do  not 
understand,  and  cannot  define. 
Amendment  negatived. 
Mr.  ADYE  DOUGLAS:  There  ap- 
pears to  be  a  clerical  mistake  in  the  sixth 
line  of  the  clause.  In<)tead  of  the  words 
**  until  such  definition,"  I  think  it  should 
read  "until  so  declared." 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH  :  The  hon. 
member  is  correct  j  the  word  "  definition  " 
is  a  mistake.  The  word  originally  used  in 
the  same  line  was  *'  defined,"  but  it  was 
altered  to  "  declared." 

Amendment  (by  Sir  Samuel  Griffith) 
agreed  to  : 

That  the  words  "  snch  definition  "  be  omitted 
with  the  view  of  inserting  in  lien  thereof  the 
word  "declared." 


Mr.  BAKER  :  I  may  state  that  this 
clause  is  copied  almost  verbatim  from  the 
British  North  America  Act.  An  act  was 
passed — 38  and  39  Victoria — repealing 
that  section  which  we  are  now  going  to 
adopt,  and  which  act  says  : 

And  whereas  doubts  have  arisen  with  regard 
to  the  power  of  defining  by  an  act  of  the  Parlia- 
ment of  Canada,  in  pursuance  of  the  said  sec- 
tion, the  said  privileges,  powers,  or  immunities  ; 
and  it  is  expedient  to  remove  such  doubts,  be  it 
therefore  enacted 

It  then  goes  on  to  say  what  the  clause 
really  meant  As  there  were  doubts  about 
this  clause,  and  it  was  necessary  to  pass 
an  imperial  act  to  remove  them,  surely  it 
is  not  wise  for  us  to  adopt  it. 

Mr.  Deakin  :  Read  the  amendment ! 

Mr.  BAKER  :  First  of  all  they  repeal 
that  clause,  and  then  they  say  : 

The  privileges,  immunities,  and  powers  to  be 
held,  enjoyed,  and  exercised  by  the  senate,  and 
by  the  House  of  Commons,  and  by  the  members 
thereof  respectively,  shall  be  such  as  are  from 
time  to  time  defined  by  act  of  the  Parliament  of 
Canada ;  but  so  that  the  same  shall  never  exceed 
those  at  the  passing  of  this  act,  held,  enjoyed, 
and  exercised  by  the  Commons  House  of  Parlia- 
ment  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  and  by  the  members  thereof. 

Mr.  Deakin  :  That  is  no  better  ! 

Mr.  BAKER:  I  do  not  know  the 
reasons  which  actuated  the  Imperial  Par- 
liament in  repealing  this  clause  which  we 
are  now  seeking  to  adopt,  and  in  inserting 
the  other,  but  there  must  have  been  some 
reasons.  I  believe  this  act  was  passed  at 
the  suggestion  of  the  Canadian  Parlia- 
ment. 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH  :  I  think 
there  is  no  difference  in  the  point  raised 
from  the  one  raised  a  few  moments  ago. 
The  Parliament  of  Canada  never  had  power 
to  take  any  more  privileges  than  were  en- 
joyed by  the  Brirish  House  of  Commons 
in  March,  1867,  and  they  did  not  know 
how  to  go  to  work  in  1875  subject  to  that 
condition. 

Clause,  as  amended,  agreed  to. 
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PaH  II.—The  Senate. 

Clause  9.  The  senate  shall  be  composed  of 
eight  members  for  each  state,  directly  chosen  by 
the  houses  of  the  parliament  of  the  several  states 
during  a  session  thereof,  and  each  senator  shall 
have  one  vote. 

The  term  for  which  a  senator  is  chosen  shall 
be  six  years. 

Mr.  WRIXON  :  With  regard  to  this 
clause,  I  wish  to  say  that  I  will  not  pro- 
pose that  it  be  postponed,  because  that 
would  lead  to  inconvenience  with  regard 
to  other  clauses;  but  I  would  observe 
that,  when  we  come  to  determine  the  posi- 
tion and  powers  of  the  senate,  if  there 
should  be  a  majority  in  the  Chamber  to 
give  the  senate  large  powers — certainly 
any  larger  than  are  now  contained  in  the 
bill — we  must  go  back  upon  the  clause  and 
reconsider  it ;  because  it  will  never  do  to 
give  equal  representation  to  the  smallest, 
as  well  as  to  the  largest  states,  if  the  senate 
is  to  be  a  large  and  determined  power  in 
the  constitution.  In  passing  the  clause 
now  without  challenge,  I  wish  to  observe 
that  we  leave  it  open  to  go  back  to  it  after 
we  have  settled  the  constitution  of  the 
senate. 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH  :  I  have  an 
amendment  to  propose  in  the  clause.  There 
is  no  mode  of  returning  the  names  of  the 
senators  as  chosen  by  the  governor-general. 
Certainly  a  provision  of  that  kind  must  be 
inserted. 

Mr.  MUNRO :  I  should  like  to  know 
if  the  Convention  have  fully  considered 
the  proposals  made  in  this  clause,  first^ 
with  regard  to  the  number  of  senators, 
and,  second,  with  regard  to  the  term  for 
which  they  are  to  be  elected.  A  number 
of  our  friends  are  continually  telling  us  to 
look  back  to  the  grand  Constitution  of  the 
United  States ;  but  we  find  that  in  the 
United  States  they  have  only  two  senators 
for  each  state.  At  the  time  the  Constitu- 
tion was  framed  there  were  only  thirteen 
states,  and  two  senators  for  each  state,  or 
twenty-six  senators  altogether.     Now,  we 


propose  to  have  eight  senators  for  each  d 
the  seven  states  to  start  with,  amountin; 
to  fifty-six  senatora  I  consider  that  th&i 
number  is  too  large,  and  that  we  ought  tc 
reduce  it  I  think  at  the  outside  that  su 
senators  for  each  state  would  be  quite  sii£ 
cient.  They  ought  also,  in  my  judgment 
to  be  elected  at  times  different  from  tk^ 
proposed  in  the  latter  portion,  of  the  clause. 
I  think  it  is  too  long  to  leave  a  period  c: 
three  years  between  each  appointment  cf 
election,  or  six  years  altogether.  In  tli* 
event  of  any  difficulty  arising  there  ongh; 
to  be  power  to  make  the  appointments  at 
least  every  second  year.  In  order  to  U:< 
the  question,  I  move : 

That  the  word  "  eight,"  line  2,  be  omiitti 
with  a  view  to  inserting  the  word  "  six."" 

Mr.  CLARK  :  The  hou.  member,  Mr 
Munro,  appears  to  object  to  the  number 
"  eight,''  because  he  thinks  the  senate  vill 
be  too  large  a  body.  He  also  says  that 
we  calculate  on  having  seven  states  to 
commence  with,  which  will  give  fifty-six 
senators.  Although  we  all  hope  that  we 
shall  have  seven  states  to  commence  witL, 
we  have  to  face  the  difficulty  that  we  may 
have  only  six  or  only  five  to  commence 
with.  If  we  only  have  five  states  to  com- 
mence with  a  senate  of  forty  members 
will  not  be  too  large  a  body.  Another 
matter  which  we  must  remember  is  that 
the  number  of  states  in  the  commonwealth 
of  Australia  will  never  be  anything  like 
the  number  of  states  in  America.  The 
conditions  are  altogether  so  different  that. 
I  think,  although  it  is  generally  considere'I 
very  unsafe  to  prophesy,  we  may  rest  as- 
sured there  will  never  be  more  than  abcat 
a  dozen  states  in  the  commonwealth  of 
Australia.  We  may,  however,  have  suci 
a  population  in  the  whole  commonwealth 
as  will  ultimately  raise  the  number  cf 
representatives  in  the  house  of  represen- 
tatives to  the  number  in  the  House  ct 
Representatives  in  America.  It  may  s: 
happen  that  we  may  have  300  members  b 
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the  house  of  representatives,  and  if  we 
should  have  anything  like  that  number  the 
senate  should  bear  its  proportion. 

Mr.  Deakin  :  Hear,  hear.  It  is  easy 
enough  to  increase ! 

Mr.  CLARK  :  It  is  easy  enough  to  in- 
crease, but  we  shall  have  to  increase  by  an 
amendment  of  the  constitution,  and  I  think 
it  is  a  very  bad  thing  to  tinker  with  a  con- 
stitution to  meet  contingencies  as  they 
arise.  I  think  the  constitution  ought  never 
to  be  amended,  excepting  upon  the  dis- 
covery of  some  radical  defect  which  experi- 
ence has  proved  to  exist,  or  to  provide  for 
some  totally  unforeseen  contingency.  If 
you  can  possibly  provide  for  probable  con- 
tingencies, provide  for  them  at  once,  and 
do  not  devise  a  constitution  with  the  de- 
liberate intention,  or  with  the  certainty  in 
the  natural  evolution  of  events,  that  it  will 
require  amendment.  I  should  like  to  point 
out  to  the  representatives  of  the  smaller 
states — and  I  represent  a  small  state  my- 
self— that  we  may  only  have  four  or  five 
representatives  in  the  house  of  representa- 
tives. Take  the  colony  of  Tasmania,  or 
the  colony  of  Western  Australia.  If  we 
have  only  four  representatives  in  the  house 
of  representatives  and  eight  representatives 
in  the  senate,  it  will  only  be  a  total  repre- 
sentation of  twelve  members,  and  surely  that 
is  not  too  large  for  either  of  those  colonies. 
I  say  deliberately  that  twelve  members  are 
not  at  all  too  many  to  represent  Tasmania 
in  the  commonwealth.  If  Western  Aus- 
tralia is  to  be  entitled  to  four  members  in 
the  house  of  representatives,  twelve  mem- 
bers will  not  be  at  all  too  many  to  repre- 
sent that  colony.  On  that  ground  alone  I 
would  ask  hon.  members  to  consider  seri- 
ously before  they  cut  down  the  representa- 
tion. 

Mr.  BARTON  :  If  there  is  any  force 
in  the  objection  that  there  might  bo  a 
Large  number  of  states,  and  therefore  too 
large  a  senate  in  the  course  of  time — though 
I  do  not  think  there  is  anything  in  the 


objection — that  could  be  provided  for,  not 
by  diminishing  the  number,  eight,  now 
proposed,  but  by  making  other  provision 
in  case  the  states  should  reach  a  ceitain 
number.  If,  for  instance,  we  were  to 
have  twelve  states — and  I  think  it  will  be 
a  long  time  before  we  do — it  might  pos- 
sibly be  worth  considering  whether  we 
should  not  have  only  six  members  in  the 
senate  for  each  state;  but  probably  we 
shall  begin  with  five  states,  and  not  have 
more  than  six  or  seven  states  for  a  num- 
ber of  years,  and  surely  we  shall  not  con- 
sider that  forty  members  in  the  senate 
will  be  too  many,  seeing  that  the  house  of 
representatives  will  begin  with  115  or  116 
members. 

Mr.  HACKETT :  If  all  the  states  of  the 
continent  send  members  to  the  senate  there 
will  be  48  members,  and  if  the  present  pro- 
portion, the  present  unit  of  election,  is  re- 
tained at  30,000  for  the  house  of  repre- 
sentatives, by  the  time  this  constitution 
comes  into  force  its  membership  will  rise 
to  as  many  as  120.  That  will  make  alto- 
gether 168  members  in  the  senate  and 
house  of  representatives.  O  win  g  to  superior 
inducements  to  natural  ambition,  and  also 
of  a  more  material  character,  it  is  quite 
certain  that  a  large  number  of  the  best 
men  in  the  states  will  gravitate  towards 
the  federal  capital,  and  it  is  provided  by 
section  10  of  chapter  v  of  this  constitution 
that  no  member  either  of  the  senate  or  of 
the  house  of  representatives  shall  occupy 
a  seat  in  the  local  legislature. 

Mr.  Clark  :  That  is  not  decided  yet ! 

Mr.  HACKETT  :  If  that  is  carried,  it 
means  that  there  will  be  168  of  our  best 
men  taken  away  from  the  states  for  ser- 
vice in  the  central  legislature.  That  is  a 
very  serious  consideration  for  the  states. 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH  :  If  the 
number  is  eight,  it  cannot  be  divided  by 
three.  I  am  disposed  to  think  that  it 
would  be  a  good  thing,  sir,  for  you  now  to 
leave  the  chair  and  report  progress.     This 
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is  a  matter  that  we  ought  not  to  go  into 
^hen  we  are  tired,  and  a  great  many  hon. 
members  are  tired.  After  four  hours'  con- 
tinuous application,  they  have  a  right  to 
be  tired. 

Mr.  Deakin  :  We  are  going  on  to-night! 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH :  Whether 
we  are  or  not,  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Deakin  :  Certainly  ! 

Mr.  MUNRO  :  I  intended  to  move  that 
we  should  meet  in  the  evening  after  din- 
ner, but  on  consulting  hon.  members  I 
found  that  the  majority  were  in  favour  of 
sitting  each  day  until  about  half-past  6, 
but  not  later,  and  for  that  reason  I  did 
not  press  the  matter.  If  hon.  members 
are  inclined  to  adjourn  to-day  at  6  o'clock 
I  do  not  object 

Sir  John  Downer  :  Go  on  till  half- 
past ! 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH:  This  is 
one  of  the  most  important  clauses  in  the 
whole  bill,  and  I  do -not  think  it  is  fair  to 
begin  a  discussion  on  such  a  clause  at  this 
hour. 

Progress  reported. 

Convention  adjourned  at  6'3  p.m. 
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The  President  took  the  chair  at  II  a.m. 

COMMONWEALTH  OF  AUSTRALIA  BILL. 
In    Committee    (consideration    resumed- 
from  1st  April)  .• 

CHAPTER  I.— THE  LEGISLATURE. 
Pan  IL^The  Senate. 
Clause  9.  The  senate  shall  be  composed  of 
eight  members  for  each  state,  directly  chosen  by 
the  houses  of  the  parliament  of  the  several  states 
dnring  a  session  thereof,  and  each  senator  shall 
have  one  vote. 

The  term  for  which  a  senator  is  chosen  shall 
be  six  years. 

[Sir  Samuel  Griffith. 


Upon  which  Mr.  Munro  had  moved  by  way 
of  amendment : 

That  the  word  <*  eight,"  line  2,  be  omitted 
with  a  view  to  the  insertion  in  its  place  of  tie 
word  "six." 

Amendment  negatived. 

Mr.  KINGSTON  :  I  move  : 

That  the  words  "directly  chosen  by  tiie 
houses  of  the  parliament  of  the  several  states 
dnring  a  session  thereof  "  be  omitted. 

My  object  in  moving  the  amendment  is  to 
introduce  an  amendment  into  clause  10 
which  would  give  the  legislatures  of  tb^ 
states  an   opportunity    of    deciding  this 
matter  for  themselves  and  adopting  sacb 
system  as  may  commend  itself  to  their 
judgment.     It  seems  to  me  that  a  mattT 
which  affects  solely  the  representation  of  a 
state  in  the  senate  might  well  be  left  to 
the  state  legislature.     This  point  cropped 
up  in  a  discussion  which  took  place  in  the 
Federal  Council,  when  the  expediency  of 
uniformity  was  urged  by  some  members: 
but  the  conclusion  which  was  then  arrived 
at,  and  which  appears  to  me  at  the  present 
moment  to  be  unexceptionable,  was  that 
the  federation  were  not  concerned  as  to  the 
mode  in  which  the  states  selected  their 
representatives  as  long  as  the  people  of 
the  state  were  satisfied  as  to  the  system 
adopted,  and  the  chief  object  of  the  sys- 
tem of  representation  was  gained.    And 
it  was  felt  that  it  would  be  an  unneces- 
sary interference  with  state  autonomy  to 
prescribe  a  hard  and  fast  rule,  which  coold 
not  be  altered  except  by  means  of  an  altera- 
tion of  the  constitution  of  the  federation. 
Of  course  there  is  something  to  be  said  in 
favour  of  the  adoption  of  a  uniform  system: 
at  the  same  time  it  appears  to  me  thtt 
there  is  a  great  deal  more  to  be  said  in 
favour  of  allowing  the  question  to  be  settled 
by  the  deliberate  vote  of  the  state  legisla- 
tures representing  the  people.     I  do  not 
think  we  would  be  justified  in  adopting  the 
clause  as  it  is,  seeing  that  the  effect  of  it 
is  to  deprive  the  people  of  a  direct  rote 
in  the  choice  of  their  representatives.  No 
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doubt  there  is  a  great  deal  to  be  said  in 
&vour  of  the  system  which  is  suggested 
here,  particularly  on  the  score  of  unifor- 
mity, to  which  I  have  already  referred. 
But  I  would  point  out  that  it  does  not 
establish  a  uniform  system  exactly,  because 
when  it  is  provided  that  the  two  houses  of 
the  parliament  of  each  state  shall  select 
the  senators,  we  must  not  lose  sight  of  the 
fact  that  the  houses  of  parliament  in  dif- 
ferent colonies  are  differently  constituted, 
audthat  whilst  in  somecolonies  both  houses 
are  elected,  in  other  cases  the  upper  house 
is  purely  nominative,  and  thereby  a  vote  is 
given  in  some  colonies  to  members  who  owe 
their  position  to  the  voice  of  the  people, 
whilst  in  the  other  cases  no  such  attributes 
can  be  claimed  in  respect  of  at  least  one 
branch  of  the  legislature.  I  think  that  if 
we  were  to  decide  upon  the  necessity  of 
prescribing  a  fixed  regulation  of  the  sub- 
ject, the  better  course  would  be  to  give 
the  power  of  election  to  the  people  them- 
selves, of  course  voting,  probably  for  the 
whole  of  the  colony,  in  a  larger  constitu- 
ency than  those  which  are  prescribed  in 
connection  with  the  election  of  members 
of  the  house  of  representatives.  But  under 
all  the  circumstances,  seeing  that  uniform- 
ity, which  is  the  object  of  clause  9,  cannot 
be  attained  by  the  means  sought,  seeing 
moreover  that  uniformity  is  of  less  im- 
portance than  the  giving  of  satisfaction  to 
the  people  of  the  different  states.  I  pro- 
pose, therefore,  to  omit  the  words,  "directly 
chosen  by  the  houses  of  parliament  of  the 
several  states  during  a  session  thereof," 
with  a  view  to  the  subsequent  amendment 
of  clause  10  in  the  direction  of  giving  each 
state  legislature  an  opportunity  to  decide 
the  question  for  itself  in  such  manner  as 
it  thinks  best.  I  do  not  see  why  we  should 
interfere  between  the  people  of  the  different 
states  and  the  exercise  of  their  free  choice 
in  the  matter  of  these  appointment& 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH :  This  mat- 
ter was  very  fully  considered  by  the  Con- 


stitutional Committee,  and,  if  I  remember 
rightly,  was  discussed  pretty  fully  in  the 
Convention  beforehand.  Briefly  stated, 
the  reasons  which  prevailed  with  the  ma- 
jority of  the  committee  were  these  :  that 
it  is  very  important  that  the  senate  of  the 
commonwealth  should  be  in  direct  touch 
with  the  parliaments  of  the  several  states* 
It  has  been  found  in  the  United  States 
that  the  election  of  members  to  the  state 
parliaments  may  often  be  determined  by 
the  views  held  by  the  candidates  as  to  the 
proper  persons  to  be  elected  to  the  Senate. 
Again,  unless  the  course  proposed  were 
taken  the  senators  would  not  necessarily  be 
representing  the  same  kind  of  constituency 
at  all.  For  instance,  in  one  state  they  might 
represent  the  property-holders  of  the  state, 
and  in  another  state  universal  suffrage,  and 
one  man  one  vote.  The  senators  ought  to 
be  a  homogeneous  l>ody,  and  it  was  thought 
that  the  best  way  to  indicate  that  would  be 
to  say  that  they  should  be  directly  chosen 
by  the  members  of  the  houses  of  parlia- 
ment— as  houses  of  parliament  and  not  as 
the  legislature. 

Mr.  Deakin:  Separately  or  conjointly? 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH  :  That  we 
leave  to  them  to  settle.  But  it  was  thought 
best  to  allow  the  parliament  of  the  com- 
monwealth to  adopt  a  uniform  mode  if  it 
thought  fit. 

Mr.  DEAKIN:  There  is  one  point 
which,  I  fancy,  was  not  insisted  upon  with 
sufficient  force  in  the  argument  of  the  hon. 
member,  Mr,  Kingston.  The  colonies  are 
not  represented  by  upper  houses  of  the 
same  stamp — that  is  to  say,  three  of  them 
have  nominee  upper  houses,  and  even  in 
those  colonies  which  have  elective  upper 
houses,  there  are  restrictive  or  property 
qualifications.  Under  this  proposition  you 
are  prepared  to  endow  members  of  nominee 
houses  with  power  equivalent  to  that  of 
members  of  elective  houses,  and  you  are 
endowing  members  elected  by  a  limited 
franchise  with  equal  power  so  far  as  their 
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numbers  go  to  that  exercised  by  the  popular 
branch  of  the  legislature.  A  proposition 
infinitely  more  acceptable  than  that  would 
be  that  the  government  should  nominate 
the  senators  and  be  responsible  for  their 
nomination. 

Mr.  Kingston:  That  might  be  pre- 
scribed by  the  state  parliament ! 

Sir  Samuel  Griffith:  And  the  govern- 
ment might  be  turned  out  of  office  the  next 
day ! 

Mr.  DE AKIN :  Parliament  would  have 
it  in  its  power  to  take  precautions  to  pre- 
vent an  accident  of  that  kind,  and  even  if 
it  did  occur,  it  would  be,  to  my  mind,  an 
infinitely  better  method,  notwithstanding 
all  its  objections  to  that  proposed  in  this 
clause.  The  proposition  as  it  stands  is 
not  without  many  advantages.  Much 
might  be  urged  in  favour  of  it  if  this  were 
the  time  to  urge  it.  But  it  has  this  disad- 
vantage, that  it  interferes  with  the  liberty 
of  the  several  colonies  to  select  the  method 
they  believe  the  best,  and  that  it  endows 
members  of  nominee  houses,  and  members 
of  houses  elected  by  a  restrictive  franchise, 
with  equal  authority,  so  far  as  numbers 
go,  with  that  of  members  of  houses  elected 
on  a  popular  basis.  If  objection  be  taken 
to  nominations  by  the  government  on  ac- 
count of  the  possibility  of  their  leaving 
office,  that  is  at  once  met  by  intrusting 
the  election  of  members  of  the  senate  to 
the  popular  branch,  or  to  the  two  cham- 
bers, if  both  be  elected  by  the  whole 
peopla  That  would  bring  the  senate  into 
line  with  the  American  Senate,  because  in 
the  United  States  the  same  body  of  electors 
returning  the  houses  of  representatives 
return  the  senates  in  the  several  states. 
There  can  be  no  objection  in  principle  to 
that  proposal  The  Convention  would  do 
well  to  lay  down  that  principle — to  provide 
either  that  the  senate  shall  be  elected  by 
the  popular  branch  of  the  legislature  alone 
or  by  the  two  chambers  where  they  are 
elected  upon  the  same  franchise, 
[Mr.  Deakin, 


Dr.  COCKBURN :  Perhaps  the  best 
way  would  be  to  have  the  senators  elected 
directly  by  the  people,  because  the  judg- 
ment of  the  people  as  a  whole  is  better 
than  the  judgment  of  any  section.  But 
that  is  going  too  far.  I  therefore  support 
the  amendment  of  the  hon.  member,  Mr. 
Kingston.  In  addition  to  the  difiBcultv 
of  nominee  houses,  there  is  also  another 
difficulty  arising  out  of  the  election  of 
senators  by  the  houses  of  legislature  in 
America.  The  election  of  senators  \&  a 
matter  of  great  importance,  and  in  the 
absence  of  distinct  party  lines — of  comse 
it  is  not  a  certainty  that  that  -would  be 
the  case  here,  still  such  a  state  of  things 
may  develop — the  election  of  particular 
persons  as  senators  may  become  a  matter 
of  great  importance  to  the  state,  and  the 
result  would  be  that  if  shortly  after  iht 
election  of  the  local  legislature  an  election 
of  senators  were  imminent  the  question  of 
election  to  the  local  legislature  might  turn, 
as  it  does  in  America,  upon  the  persons 
for  whom  the  candidates  would  vote  as 
senators  if  returned  to  the  local  house  of 
parliament  Therefoi'e  you  get  local  mat- 
ters mixed  up  with  the  personal  question 
of  who  is  to  be  a  senator,  and  that  is  a 
distinct  disadvantage.  If  our  local  legis- 
latures are  to  perform  in  the  future  the 
important  functions  they  have  performed 
in  the  past,  their  members  should  be  elected 
upon  the  question  of  measures  rather  than 
upon  the  question  of  men ;  and  I  can  con- 
ceive that  if  in  future  the  senators  were 
elected  by  the  local  legislatures  the  whole 
question  as  to  what  persons  should  be  re- 
turned to  the  local  legislatures  may  turn 
upon  the  pledges  given  by  them  as  to  their 
votes  for  senators.  This  is  a  disturbing 
element,  and  I  think  the  best  thing ine 
can  do  will  be  to  give  power  to  each  state 
to  elect  senators  as  their  experience  may 
prove  best 

Mr.  WRTXON  :  I  fail  to  follow  the 
force  of  the  objections  urged  by  the  hon. 
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member.  If  a  state  chooses  to  have  a 
nominee  house  for  the  purposes  of  all  legis- 
lation, it  should  also  be  allowed  to  have  a 
nominee  house  for  this  purpose.  It  is  for 
the  state  to  say  whether  it  likes  a  nominee 
house  or  not.  We  do  not  interfere  with 
that,  and  if  it  has  a  nominee  house  for  all 
purposes  of  general  legislation,  why  should 
it  not  have  a  nominee  house  for  this  par- 
ticular purpose  1 

Mr.  KINGSTON  :  If  it  is  for  the  state 
itself  to  say  whether  it  shall  have  a  nominee 
house  or  not,  surely  we  may  give  to  it  the 
privilege  of  determining  the  mode  in  which 
it  will  elect  representatives  to  the  senate. 
I  think,  therefore,  that  the  hon.  member's 
argument  supports  my  contention.  Vari- 
ous systems  have  been  suggested  for  the 
election  of  senators  by  the  different  states. 
It  has  been  thought  by  one  hon.  member 
that  the  best  plan  would  be  to  allow  them 
to  be  nominated  by  the  government  of  the 
(lay  ;  and  another  suggestion,  with  which 
I  have  considerable  sympathy, is  that  there 
might  be  an  election  by  the  whole  colony 
voting  as  one  constituency.  The  solution 
of  the  difficulty,  however,  seems  to  be 
rather  in  the  direction  of  the  amendment 
I  now  move,  namely,  that  each  state  shall, 
from  time  to  time,  settle  the  question. 
Something  was  said  on  a  previous  occasion 
as  to  the  impropriety  of  restricting  a  some- 
what similar  matter  by  a  resolution  of  this 
Convention  to  be  embodied  in  the  imperial 
bill.  Does  it  not  strike  hon.  members  that 
there  is  room  for  considerable  difference  of 
opinion  as  to  what  is  the  best  course  ;  and 
why,  under  these  circumstances,  should  we 
deny  to  the  various  states  power  to  decide 
the  question  for  themselves  in  such  a  shape 
asmay  seem  to  them  best?  The  sole  argument 
Used  against  it  has  reference  to  uniformity. 
We  do  not  obtain  uniformity  in  the  clause 
before  us.  Why,  then,  should  we  reject  the 
amendment  which  gives  to  each  colony  an 
opportunity  of  solving  the  problem  as  re- 
gards the  mode  of  election  of  senators? 
2  p 


What  have  the  other  colonies  to  do  with  tho 
question  so  long  as  the  state  is  satisfied  ?  If 
we  carry  this  clause  the  result  will  be  that 
although  future  experience  may  prove  to  us 
that  a  different  plan  might  be  adopted,  and 
one  estate  might  be  particularly  desirous  of 
adopting  that  plan,  still  no  effect  could  be 
given  to  its  wish  except  by  an  amendment 
of  the  constitution,  involving  the  passing 
of  certain  laws  by  specified  majorities  and 
appeals  to  conventions  of  all  the  states  on 
a  question  in  which  only  one  state  might 
have  a  particular  interest.  We  have  had 
it  urged  at  various  times  that  we  should 
not  interfere  unnecessarily  with  the  self- 
governing  capacities  of  the  different  states. 
Surely  in  this  matter,  simply  referring  to 
the  mode  in  which  they  should  elect  their 
senators,  they  ought  to  have  the  opportun- 
ity of  exercising  their  powers  to  the  very 
fullest  extent  in  such  manner  as  they  think 
best  It  is  with  that  object  only  that  I 
propose  the  amendment. 

Mr.  MUNRO  :  When  I  first  read  the 
amendment  I  did  not  agree  with  it ;  but 
after  looking  carefully  at  the  1st  and  2nd 
clauses  I  think  the  amendment  is  a  proper 
one,  because  it  leaves  to  each  state  the 
power  of  making  its  own  arrangements  for 
electing  its  senators.  Why  should  we  dic- 
tate to  the  states  on  that  subject  ?  There 
is  no  provision  made  in  the  clause  of  the 
bill  as  to  the  mode  in  which  the  houses  of 
parliament  are  to  carry  out  the  election. 
The  1st  clause  says: 

The  senate  shall  be  composed  of  eight  mem- 
bers for  each  state,  directly  chosen  by  the  houses 
of  the  parliament  of  the  several  states  during  a 
session  thereof,  and  each  senator  shall  have  one 
vote. 

That  does  not  provide  how  it  is  to  be 
done.     The  next  clause  says  : 

The  parliament  of  the  commonwealth  may 
make  laws  prescribing  a  uniform  manner  of 
choosing  the  senators.  Subject  to  any  such  law 
the  parliament  of  each  state  may  determine  the 
time,  place,  and  manner  of  choosing  the  senators 
for  that  state  by    the    hou  parliament 

thereof. 
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Surely  that  is  sufficient  if  we  strike  out 
the  words  the  hon.  member,  Mr.  King- 
ston, desires  to  strike  out  The  2nd  clause 
makes  provision  for  the  first  election,  and 
then  afterwards  the  parliament  of  each 
state  can  make  its  own  arrangements. 

Sir  John  Downer  :  How  could  we  get 
the  fi.rst  senate  1 

Mr.  MUNRO  :  By  an  addition  to  the 
1st  clause,  after  striking  out  the  lines  pro- 
posed, that  the  local  parliaments  of  the 
various  states  shall  make  provision  for  the 
first  election. 

Mr.  PLA.YFORD:  This  is  a  point  on 
which  we  can  consult  the  experience  of 
America,  where  exactly  the  same  clause 
has  worked  for  100  years.  I  have  never 
learned  that  they  desire  to  alter  their 
mode  of  electing  senators.  It  is  a  great 
deal  better  that  we  should  say  distinctly 
that  the  parliaments  of  the  colonies  should 
elect  the  senate  in  the  way  they  have  said 
it  in  America,  than  that  we  should  leave 
it  to  the  dififerent  states  to  decide  the 
manner  and  mode  of  elections.  If  the 
states  decided  the  question  we  might  have 
a  considerable  amount  of  difference  in  the 
mode.  We  know  that  the  American  sys- 
tem has  given  eminent  satisfaction;  but 
we  have  no  means  of  knowing  whether 
the  system  proposed  by  the  hon.  member, 
Mr.  Kingston,  would  give  equal  satisfac- 
tion. If  the  hon.  member  wishes  to  carry 
out  his  idea,  certainly  he  should  not  strike 
out  the  words  he  proposes  to  omit,  for  this 
reason :  you  must  provide  some  mode  of 
election  of  the  senators  so  as  to  give  the 
different  states  an  opportunity  of  deciding 
how  they  will  elect  them,  because  through 
some  obstinate  lower  or  upper  house  in 
some  of  the  states  a  deadlock  might  occur, 
and  they  might  not  be  able  to  decide  in 
time  for  an  election  on  any  particular 
lines.  Consequently  there  would  be  no 
persons  chosen  to  represent  the  state.  The 
hon.  member  would,  therefore,  do  better 
to  leave  the  words  as  they  are,  fixiug  this 
[Mr,  Munro» 


mode  '*  until  the  states  otherwise  direct** 
I  would  very  much  like  to  give  the  states 
the  power  to  decide  as  to  the  manner  azid 
mode  of  electing  senators  if  I  thought  it 
would  be  productive  of  good  results ;  but 
with  the  experience  of  the  United  States 
before  us  I  do  not  think  we  can  do  better 
than  to  adopt  their  form  of  election. 

Mr.  FITZGERALD:  I  quite  agree 
with  the  remarks  which  have  been  made  I7 
the  hon.  member,  Mr.  Play  ford.  Our  chi^ 
consideration  should  be  which  method  is 
likely  to  give  to  the  senate  the  very  best 
men  that  each  colony  can  send.  I  appre> 
hend  that  this  clause  does  not  limit  the 
choice  of  the  states  to  the  members  of  thar 
parliaments.  They  can  go  outside  for  ibe 
best  men ;  and,  undoubtedly,  if  they  feel 
the  importance  of  the  senate  to  this  new 
commonwealth, they  will  seek  the  very  best 
men,  wherever  they  are  to  be  found.  We 
can  credit  the  various  parliaments  with 
thatpatrioticfeeling.  Undoubtedly,  if  you 
take  the  power  of  choice  from  the  parlia- 
ments and  give  it  to  the  people  jou  bare 
no  security  of  the  same  value  as  to  choice 
of  the  best  men.  If  the  senators  were  ap- 
pointed by  a  popular  vote,  that  vote  would 
have  to  be  given  either  by  the  colonj  as  a 
whole  or  by  subdivisions.  Does  the  hon. 
member,  Mr.  Kingston,  consider  thai  the 
very  best  men  in  any  of  the  colonies  would 
subject  themselves  to  the  worry  of  a  canvass 
over  such  an  enormous  areat  With  the 
election  of  senators  by  the  colony  as  a 
whole  you  could  not  have  the  same  confi- 
dence in  their  choice  as  you  would  in  the 
choice  of  a  parliament.  I  do  not  say  that 
the  choice  of  the  i>eople  would  not  be  valu- 
able. But  for  the  particular  function  which 
the  senate  has  to  discharge  in  the  consti- 
tution, there  would  be  much  more  securitj 
in  having  the  senators  chosen  by  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people  than  there  would 
be  by  the  adoption  of  any  other  course. 
It  is  not  because  I  think  that  the  people 
would  make  a  bad  choice,  but  because  I 
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think  the  parliaments  would  make  a  better 
one  that  I  shall  vote  for  the  clause  as  it 
stands. 

Mr.  GILLIES  :  It  strikes  me  that  some 
of  the  hon.  members  who  are  supporting 
the  motion  of  the  hon.  member,  Mr.  King- 
ston, have  for  a  moment  forgotten  the 
object  of  establishing  two  houses  in  this 
constitution.  The  house  of  representatives 
will  be  elected  directly  by  the  people  in 
the  various  states ;  the  senate  is  intended 
to  be  a  house  not  directly  elected  by  the 
people  of  the  various  states,  but  elected 
indirectly  by  those  people.  Some  hon. 
members,  perhaps,  may  entertain  the  idea 
that  it  would  be  a  wise  thing  to  have  the 
two  houses  elected  on  exactly  the  same 
basis.  I  very  much  doubt  that,  so  far  as 
our  experience  goes.  I  more  than  doubt  it. 
The  frequency  of  the  chances  of  collision 
would  be  much  more  likely  to  be  numer- 
ous than  very  few.  The  house  of  repre- 
sentatives, directly  elected  by  the  people 
in  the  various  states,  having  granted  to  it 
great  powers,  especially  in  the  direction  in 
which  a  popular  house  of  parliament  is 
most  powerful,  and  being  looked  upon  by 
the  general  community  as  truly  represent- 
ing the  whole  community,  not  merely  a  part 
of  it,  we  must  not  forget  that  it  will  be  very 
powerful  indeed.  I  do  wonder  that  gentle- 
men who  have  been  speaking  of  state  rights 
should  be  among  those  who  advocate  leav- 
ing it  to  the  various  states  to  determine 
whether  we  should  not  have  two  houses 
exactly  similarly  representing  the  people. 
I  venture  to  say  that  that  would  be  ex- 
tremely unwise.  Here  we  have  endea- 
voured as  nearly  as  possible  not  only  to 
have  a  house  of  representatives  represent- 
ing the  whole  of  the  people,  but  also  a 
second  branch  representing  the  legisla- 
ture of  each  colony.  I  do  not  know 
whether  my  learned  friend  here  would 
like  to  say,  in  the  election  of  members  to 
the  senate  by  any  state,  that  that  should 
be  done  by  plebiscite,  or  that  the  whole  of 


that  state  should  be  converted  into  one 
electorate  for  the  purpose  of  returning  the 
whole  of  the  members  to  represent  it  What 
might  result  %  You  might  have  a  state  with 
a  constituency  of  2  50, 000  electors  represent- 
ing the  whole  of  the  people,  and  the  whole 
of  the  members  of  the  senate  might  have 
to  be  returned  by  one  electorate,  and  they 
might  be  able  to  return  the  whole  of  the 
representatives  by  a  majority  of  a  few 
dozen  or  a  few  thousands.  Will  any  one 
tell  me  that  that  would  be  a  true  re- 
presentation of  the  people  in  the  senate,  a 
true  representation  of  the  whole  people  ? 
Why,  it  might  be  a  representation  by  a 
simple  majority  of  only  one  interest  and 
one  section.  I  say  that  no  community 
could  live  under  such  a  representation  as 
thatw  There  would  arise  from  one  end  of 
the  colony  to  the  other  a  howl  of  indigna- 
tion at  the  idea  of  one  section  only  being 
represented,  whilst  an  enormous  minority 
would  not  have  a  single  representative. 
All  the  great  colonies,  as  far  as  the  popu- 
lar assemblies  are  concerned,  are  naturally 
divided  into  districts.  Why  ?  Because 
it  is  the  desire  of  the  people  as  a  whole  to 
see  that  every  class  of  the  population  in 
their  respective  districts  are  fairly  repre- 
sented. By  that  means  you  secure  the 
most  true  representation  of  the  people  as  a 
whole  that  you  can  get,  instead  of  having 
the  whole  of  the  colony  as  one  single  elec- 
torate returning  the  whole  of  the  members 
to  the  federal  parliament.  This  would  be 
perfectly  possible  under  the  system  which 
my  hon.  friend  proposes.  He  says  it 
should  be  left  to  each  state  to  say  how  it 
proposes  to  return  its  representatives.  The 
original  idea  was  that  we  were  to  have 
two  branches  of  the  legislature,  not  to  be 
elected  exactly  from  the  same  source— the 
people  to  elect  the  house  of  representa- 
tives, and  the  parliament  to  elect  the  other, 
representing,  as  they  do  now,  substantially 
the  people  as  a  whole.  I  concur  with  my 
hon.  and  learned  colleague,  Mr.  Wrixon, 
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that  after  all  we  have  nothing  to  say  as  to 
how  any  one  branch  of  the  legislature  of  the 
colony  is  elected.     That  is  tlieir  business. 
They  have  deliberately  chosen   in  some 
cases  to  be  content  with  houses  of  asRem- 
bly  elected  from  the  people,  and  a  second 
house,   the   legislative   council,    in    some 
cases  elected  by  the  people,  in  other  cases 
nominated.     If  the  people  of  the  colony 
are  content  with  having  a  nominated  upper 
house,  that  is  their  business  and  not  ours, 
so  that  to  use  that  as  an  argument  against 
allowing  the  two  houses  of  any  state  to 
jointly,  or  in  any  such  way  as  they  may 
determine,   elect  members  of  the  senate 
api>ears  altogether  unsound.     I  do  trust 
hon.  members  who  have,  I  may  say,  sud- 
denly started  this  view,  because  it  was  not 
seriously  advocated  in  the  Constitutional 
Committee,  will  take  to  heart  what  the 
hon.   member,  Mr.  Play  ford,  said.      It  is 
not  an  unlikely  thing  that  if  it  was  de- 
termined by  population  instead  of  by  the 
legislature  that  it  should  be  a  plebiscite 
that  a  whole  colony  should  be  formed  into 
one  constituency,  the  second  branch  of  the 
legislature  would  never  consent.     I  say  we 
should  be  proposing  in  this  case  to  create 
diflSculties  which  are  wholly  unnecessary. 
If  any  one  said  that  we  should  not  get  a 
true  representation  of  the  opinion  of  the 
people  in  any  colony  by  allowing  parlia- 
ment to  elect  members  of  the  senate  as 
they  think  proper,  I  think  they  are  in 
error.     I  believe  that  if  the  legislature  in 
each  of  the  states  were  permitted  to  select 
their  representatives  in  the  senate,  their 
selection  would  fall  upon  gentlemen  who, 
as   a   whole,    would    satisfy   the    people. 
I   think    that   the    proper    thing   to   do 
is  to  allow  the  second  branch  of  the  fede- 
ral parliament,  to  be  elected  on  a  different 
basis  and  under   different   circumstances 
from  those  under  which  the  members  of 
the  popular  branch  are  elected.   I  venture 
to  say  we  shall  make  a  mistake  [if  we  at- 
tempt  by   any  means  to  elect  an  upper 
[Mr.  Gillies, 


house  of  parliament  or  senate  on 
exactly  the  same  basis  as  the 
branch.  The  two  are  intended  to 
different  functions — functions  in  i 
spects,  not  in  all,  equal.  And  I  ( 
see  maintained,  not  only  in  the 
parliament,  but  also  in  all  the  s 
the  continent,  the  principle  that 
houses  of  parliament  shall  not  b 
from  exactly  the  same  individuals, 
on  some  different  basis. 

Mr.  KINGSTON :  In  regard 
mode  in  which  the  amendment 
duced,  it  is  my  desire  to  meet  th^ 
of  those  delegates  who  are  chiefiv 
sible  for  the  framing  of  the  bill. 
moved  to  amend  clause  9,  and  pr< 
the  House  affirms  its  desire  to  st 
the  words  in  question,  to  amend  c 
so  as  to  provide  for  a  certain  syst< 
adopted  until  the  legislature  of  ai 
provides  otherwise.  As  to  the  rer 
the  hon.  member,  Mr,  Gillies,  as 
merits  of  indirect  election,  I  confts 
do  not  recognise  the  system  of 
election  as  having  any  particular 
What  I  understand  we  are  enclea 
to  do  is  to  provide  for  the  creation 
houses  of  the  federal  parliament,  in 
which  the  people  at  large  will  be 
sented,  and  in  the  other  the  state  ii 
shall  be  particularly  conserved, 
seems  to  me  that  under  thesecircum 
as  long  as  the  state  itself  is  satisfi< 
the  mode  in  which  the  custodian 
interests  are  appointed,  we  have  n< 
to  interfere,  and  further,  as  to  tli 
ence  made  by  my  hon.  colleague 
system  which  obtains,  and  has  < 
for  a  considerable  period,  in  the 
States,  I  think  he  somewhat  ovt 
the  fact  that  the  system  of  uni 
that  was  adopted  has  been  subjti 
very  considerable  criticism  ;  tba 
is  by  no  means  that  unanimity  o 
ment  on  the  expediency  of  main 
it  which  his  remarks  would  sugg€ 
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this  connection  I  would  like  to  refer  to  a 
note  which  occurs  in  "Bryce."  It  is  as 
follows  : — 

A  proposal  recently  made  to  amend  the  fede* 
ral  constitution  by  taking  the  election  of  sena- 
tors  away  from  the  legislatares  in  order  to  vest  it 
in  the  people  of  each  state  is  approved  by  some 
judicious  publicists  who  think  that  bad  candi- 
dates will  have  less  chance  with  the  party  at 
large  and  the  people  than  they  now  have  in 
bodies  apt  to  be  controlled  by  a  knot  of  party 
managers.  A  nomination  made  for  a  popular 
election  will  at  least  be  made  publicly,  whereas 
now  a  nomination  for  an  election  by  a  legislature 
may  be  made  secretly. 

Giving  the  fullest  force  to  the  arguments 
which  have  been  advanced  in  favour  of  the 
system  which  is  prescribed  in  the  bill,  it 
seems  to  me  that  they  simply  amount  to 
this :  that  at  the  present  there  is  a  strong 
feeling  in  favour  of  the  system  which  is 
suggested,  and  it  is  unlikely  that  it  will 
be  altered ;  it  is  probable  rather  that  it 
will  give  satisfaction  to  all  the  states.  That 
seems  to  me  to  amount  to  this  :  that  even 
if  we  give  power  to  the  states  to  provide 
a  different  mode  of  election,  they  will  not 
exercise  it.  But  is  that  any  reason  why 
we  sbould  prevent  them  if  they  should  hit 
upon  a  better  plan  of  giving  effect  to  their 
wishes  in  such  a  manner  as  would  be  most 
expedient  ?  It  seems  to  me  that  the  Argu- 
ment does  not  warrant  the  further  con- 
clusion which  is  suggested,  and  I  trust  that 
the  decision  of  the  Committee  will  be  to 
give  the  states  the  fullest  power  to  deal 
with  the  question  as  they  think  fit.  No 
doubt,  in  the  first  instance,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  lay  down  and  provide  for  a  system 
of  election  which  shall  be  uniform.  It  is 
highly  probable  that  a  system  of  the 
character  which  we  now  find  contained 
within  the  four  comers  of  the  bill  will 
commend  itself  to  the  majority  of  the 
states  ;  but  if  that  be  so,  it  simply  points 
to  the  improbability  of  the  power  of  altera- 
tion being  exercised  by  each  state.  It 
certainly  does  not  warrant  the  contention 
that  no  power  should  be  given  to  the  state 


to  alter  the  system  by  which  it  elects  its 
senators,  however  strongly  it  may  feel  on 
the  subject. 

Sir  GEORGE  GREY  :  I  desire  testate 
that  I  feel  quite  convinced  that  the  pro- 
posal made  by  the  hon.  delegate,  Mr. 
Kingston,  is  one  that  recommends  itself 
for  our  adoption.  His  proposal  is  simply 
this  :  that  the  states  themselves  shall  have 
the  power  of  deciding  the  manner  in  which 
the  election  of  senators  shall  be  mada  All 
the  suppositions  that  have  been  made  that 
we  should  not  give  this  power  because  it 
might  be  wrongly  used,  and  all  the  sup- 
positions made  that  it  is  desirable  to  give  it 
because  it  would  be  wisely  exercised,  ought 
not  to  influence  us.  What  we  do  is  not 
to  prescribe  any  one  mode  of  choice,  but 
to  leave  to  the  states  themselves  the  power 
of  deciding  how  the  elections  shall  bo 
conducted.  I  shall  certainly  support  that, 
and  for  an  additional  reason,  that  I  am 
convinced  that  the  great  danger  in  these 
elections  is  that  the  power  may  fall  almost 
entirely  into  the  hands  of  capital.  I  think 
in  the  bill,  as  it  stands,  we  are  in  some 
instances  absolutely  legislating  to  obtain 
that  end.  I  think  that  must  be  the  case 
where  there  are  nominated  upper  houses, 
which  there  will  be  great  difficulty  indeed 
of  getting  rid  of,  because  a  nominated 
upper  house  is  not  likely  to  destroy  itself. 
The  existence  of  a  nominated  upper  house 
is  no  proof,  as  it  has  been  argued,  that  the 
people  are  contented  with  it.  Pei*sonalIy 
I  am  absolutely  discontented  with  a  nomi- 
nated upper  house,  and  I  have  for  years 
struggled  in  vain  to  see  it  put  an  end  to  ; 
and  I  believe  that  that  is  the  case  with  a 
very  large  number  of  persons  in  the  whole 
of  Australasia.  I  shall  therefore  certainly 
support  the  proposal  of  the  hon.  member, 
Mr.  Kingston,  which  I  think  is  perfectly 
justified,  giving  as  it  does  full  liberty  to  the 
people  of  each  state  to  determine  from  time 
to  time,  as  they  think  fit,  the  manner  in 
which  the  senators  shall  be  chosen. 
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Sir  HENRY  PARKES  :  The  hon.  and 
distinguished  delegate  who  has  just  sat 
down  spoke  under  a  misapprehension, 
into  which  I  fear  other  hon.  members 
have  fallen.  He  distinctly  stated  that  he 
desired  to  leave  to  each  state  the  manner 
of  electing  its  delegates.  So  do  we  all, 
and  that  is  distinctly  provided  in  the  bill ; 
but  what  the  motion  of  the  hon.  delegate, 
Mr.  Kingston,  says  is  quite  a  different 
thing.  He  is  not  dissatisfied  witb  the 
provision  made  in  the  bill  for  the  manner 
in  which  each  state  is  to  elect  its  mem- 
bers ;  but  he  does  a  thing  which  I  think 
was  never  proposed  before — he  leaves  to 
each  state  the  power  to  create  the  consti- 
tuency. Now,  in  every  constitution  act 
that  I  ever  heard  of  the  constituency  is 
created  by  the  act  itself.  This  bill  does 
that ;  but  it  leaves  the  manner  of  the 
exercising  of  the  rights  of  that  constituency 
entirely  to  the  statca  It  follows  as  a 
logical  sequence,  I  think,  that  if  you  leave 
the  creation  of  the  constituency  in  regard 
to  the  senate  to  the  states,  you  must 
also  leave  the  creation  of  the  constituency 
in  regard  to  the  assembly  to  the  state& 
I  cannot  see  why  you  should  leave  the 
states  to  create  one  of  these  constituencies 
unless  you  go  and  leave  it  to  them  to 
create  the  other  constituency  also.  The 
hon.  member  would  [divest  the  bill  of  all 
intimation  as  to  what  the  constituency  of 
the  senate  should  be,  and  the  states  would 
severally  have  to  create  their  own  consti- 
tuencies. I  am  entirely  in  favour  of  leav- 
ing to  the  states  the  fullest  possible  liberty 
in  saying  how  they  will  elect  their  dele- 
gates ;  but  that  is  quite  a  different  thing 
from  leaving  them  to  create  the  consti- 
tuency from  which  those  delegates  are  to 
be  elected.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  is 
worth  while  to  say  a  word  in  reference  to 
this  argument  against  nominee  houses. 
Nominee  houses  exist,  and  as  they  exist 
for  all  the  high  purposes  of  legislation — 
they  have  nerer  existed  with  my  consent 


or  vote — surely  they  may  exist  for  the 
purpose  of  electing  members  for  the  senate 
of  federated  Australia.  The  inca^Mcitj 
of  nominee  chambers  to  elect  membeis  o£ 
the  senate  when  they  are  given  full  power 
to  make  all  laws  whatever  hardlj  admit 
of  argument.  For  my  part  I  am  satisfied 
with  the  clause,  though  it  does  not  exsciij 
represent  my  own  wishes. 

Mr.  KINGSTON:  I  do  not  wish  io 
trespass  upon  the  time  of  the  Committee, 
except  for  the  argument  advanced  by  the 
hon.  delegate  who  has  just  sat  down.  He 
argued  that  if  it  is  in  the  power  of  the  kgi&> 
lature  of  a  state  to  create  the  constitaencj 
for  one  house  it  ought  also  to  liaTe  the 
power  to  create  the  constituency  for  the 
other.  Now,  clause  25  gives  this  power  to 
the  legislature  of  the  state  as  far  as  the 
house  of  representatives  is  concerned.  It 
gives  it  a  power  to  define  the  qualifications 
of  the  electors,  which  certainly  amoonts  to 
the  creation  of  the  constituencie& 

Sir  Henrt  Parkes  :  Certainly  not ! 

Mr.  KINGSTON  :  It  certainly  sjppean 
to  me  that,  under  the  circumstances^  the 
argument  of  the  hon.  gentleman  tdls  in 
favour  of  the  proposition  I  have  advocated. 

Question — ^That  the  words  propoaed  to 
be  omitted  stand  part  of  the  clause — pat. 
The  Committee  divided : 

Ayes,  34 ;  noes,  6  ;  majority,  28. 
Ates. 
Atkinson,  Sir  Harry      Gillies,  Mr. 
Baker,  Mr.  Griffith,  Sir  Samnel 

Barton,  Mr.  Hackett,  Mr. 

Bird,  Mr.  Jenniogs,  Sir  Patrick 

Bray,  Sir  John  Loton,  Mr. 

Brown,  Mr.  Maodonald-Pktenon31r 

Burgess,  Mr.  Marmion,  Mr. 

Clark,  Mr.  McMiUan,  Mr. 

Cuthbert,  Mr.  Moore,  Mr. 

Dibbs,  Mr.  Parkes,  Sir  Heniy 

Donaldson,  Mr.  Playford,  Mr. 

Douglas,  Mr.  Adye        Russell,  Captain 
Downer,  Sir  John  Kutledge,  Mr. 

Fitzgerald,  Mr.  Smith,  Colonel 

Forrest,  Mr.  A.  Suttor,  Mr. 

Forrest,  Mr.  J.  Wright,  Mr. 

Fysh,  Mr.  Wrixon,  Mr. 
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Noes. 
Cockbarn,  Dr.  Grey,  Sir  George 

Deakin,  Mr.  Kingston,  Mr. 

Gordon,  Mr.  Munro,  Mr. 

Question  so  resolved  in  the  affirmative. 

Amendment  (by  Sir  Samubl  Griffith) 
proposed: 

That  lines  6  and  7  be  omitted  with  a  view  to 
the  insertion  of  the  words  **  The  senators  shall 
be  chosen  for  a  term  of  six  years.  The  names  of 
the  senators  chosen  in  each  state  shall  be  certi- 
fied by  the  governor  to  the  governor-general." 

Sir  JOHN  BK  AY  :  I  should  like  to  ask 
the  hon.  gentleman  whether  he  thinks  the 
latter  portion  of  the  amendment  is  neces- 
sary? 

Sir  Samuel  Griffith  :  I  do  really  ! 

Sir  JOHN  BRAY  :  It  seems  to  me  to 
be  unnecessary.  Is  provision  made  for  the 
absence  of  a  governor  for  any  length  of 
time  ? 

Sir  Samuel  Griffith  :  Yes ;  provision 
for  his  deputy  to  act  is  contained  in  the 
bill  I 

Sir  JOHN  BRAY  :  If  the  hon.  gentle- 
man undertakes  to  provide  for  it  I  am 
satisfied 

Amendment  agreed  to  ;  clause,  as 
amended,  agreed  to. 

Clause  10.  The  parliament  of  the  common- 
wealth may  make  hiws  prescribing  a  uniform 
manner  of  choosing  the  senators.  Subject  to 
any  such  law  the  parliament  of  each  state  may 
determine  the  time,  place,  and  manner  of  choos- 
ing the  senators  for  that  state  by  the  houses  of 
parliament  thereof. 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH :  My  hon. 
and  learned  friend,  Mr.  Barton,  has  made 
a  suggestion,  which,  I  think,  is  of  great 
value — that  is,  to  omit  the  words,  **  the 
parliament  of  the  commonwealth,"  where- 
ever  they  occur  in  the  bill,  and  to  put  in 
''  the  commonwealth," because,  as  he  points 
out,  the  parliament  is  only  the  instrument 
by  which  the  commonwealth  makes  the 
laws.  If  the  suggestion  does  not  commend 
itself  to  hon.  gentlemen  generally  Iwill  say 
nothing  further  about  it.  An  hon.  member, 
I  think  Sir  John  Downer,  yesterday  sug- 


gested that  the  expression  "  subject  to  any 
such  law"  might  be  misunderstood,  and 
might  be  taken  to  indicate  that  there 
must  be  a  law  of  that  kind.  I  think  that 
the  words  are  sufficient ;  but  they  are  not 
quite  clear,  and  it  would  be  better,  there- 
fore, to  say  <<  subject  to  such  laws,  if 
any."  There  could  be  no  possible  doubt 
then  as  to  what  is  meant.  I  think  that 
any  doubt  that  arises  and  is  pointed  out 
ought  to  be  met  at  once.  This  instrument 
ought  to  be  perfectly  free  from  ambiguity. 
I  therefore  move : 

That  the  words  *'  any  such  law,"  line  4,  be 
omitted  with  a  view  to  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
the  words  **  such  laws,  if  any.'* 

Amendment  agreed  to ;  clause,  as 
amended,  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DEAKIN  :  I  trust  that  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Convention  will  take  a  little 
time  to  consider  the  proposal  which  has 
emanated  from  the  hon.  and  learned  mem- 
ber, Mr.  Barton,  which  appears  to  me  a 
most  excellent  one,  both  as  regards  abbre- 
viation, for  which  it  offers  another  oppor- 
tunity   

The  Chairman  :  The  clause  is  passed. 

Mr.  DEAKIN :  I  hope  the  question 
will  be  raised  again  and  considered. 

The  Chairman  :  We  can  recommit  the 
bill. 

Clause  12.  As  soon  as  practicable  after  the 
senate  is  assembled  in  consecpence  of  the 
first  election  the  senators  chosen  for  each  state 
shall  be  divided  by  lot  into  two  classes.  The 
places  of  the  senators  of  the  first  class  shall  be  6 
vacated  at  the  expiration  of  the  third  year, 
and  the  places  of  those  of  the  second  class  at 
the  expiration  of  the  sixth  year,  from  the 
commencement  of  their  term  of  service  as 
herein  declared,  so  that  one-half  may  be  10 
chosen  every  third  year.  The  term  of  service 
of  a  senator  shall  begin  on  and  be  reckoned 
from  the  first  day  of  January  next  succeeding 
the  day  of  his  election,  except  in  the  case  of 
the  first  election,  when  it  shall  be  reckoned  15 
from  the  first  day  of  January  preceding  the 
day  of  his  election.  The  election  of  senators 
to  fill  the  places  of  retiring  senators  shall  be 
made  in  the  year  preceding  the  day  on  which 
the  retiring  senators  are  to  retire.  20 
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Colonel  SMITH  :  I  should  like  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  hon.  and  learned  mem- 
ber, Sir  Samuel  Griffith,  to  the  word 
"  class."  I  think  that  the  word  "  section" 
would  be  better. 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH  :  I  remem- 
ber  that  yesterday  an  hon.  gentleman  sug- 
gested to  me  that  the  words  "  in  conse- 
quence of  the  first  election  "  are  awkward. 
They  wei-e  used  so  as  to  avoid  a  repetition 
of  the  word  "  after."  There  is,  of  course, 
a  difference  between  the  American  Con- 
stitution and  this  in  that  respect.  In 
America  they  were  assembled  "  in  conse- 
quence of  the  first  election  " ;  here  thej 
would  be  assembled  in  consequence  of  the 
governor-general's  proclamation  calling 
them  together;  and  that  is  a  difference. 
We  inserted  those  words  after  very  careful 
consideration;  but,  nevertheless,  objections 
have  been  urged  since  which  I  think  are 
worthy  of  consideration. 

Mr.  BAKER :  I  suggest  that  it  would 
be  better  to  insert  the  word  "  firat "  after 
the  word  "  is,"  so  as  to  make  the  clause 
read,  "As  soon  as  practicable  after  the 
senate  is  first  assembled."     I  move  : 

That  the  clause  bo  amended  by  inserting  the 
word  "  first  "  after  the  word  **  is,"  Une  2. 

Sir  Samuel  Griffith  :  That  is  right ; 
that  is  the  best  amendment  1 
Amendment  as[reed  to. 

Amendment  (by  Mr.  Baker)  agreed  to  : 
That  the  clause  be  further  amended  by  omit- 
ting the  words  **  in  consequence  of  the  first  elec- 
tion," hnes  2  and  3. 

Colonel  SMITII :  I  think  that  the  clause 
should  be  further  amended  by  omitting 
the  word  "  classes,"  line  4,  and  inserting 
the  word  "  sections." 

Mr.  Fitzgerald  :  I  suggest  to  the  hon. 
member  the  substitution  of  the  word 
''groups." 

Mr.  Playford  :  "  Classes"  is  the  word 
used  in  the  American  Constitution. 

The  Chairman  :  Does  the  hon.  member, 
Colonel  Smith,  move  the  amendment] 


Colonel  SMITH :  No,  I  will  not  press 
that  \  but  the  clause  says  : 

The  term  of  service  of  a  senator  shall  begic  cs 
and  be  reckoned  from  the  first  day  of  Janu<^ 
next  succeeding. 

A  man  might  bo  elected  in  June,  and  fur 
six  months  really  not  be  a  member.  I 
would  suggest  that  the  words  **  the  first 
day  of  January  next  succeeding*'  be  struck 
out.     The  clause  goes  on  to  say  : 

Except  in  the  case  of  the  first  election,  whes 
it  shall  be  reckoned  from  the  first  day  of  Jannar  j 
preceding  the  day  of  his  election. 

He  might  beelected  in  December,  and  miglt 
have  the  £500  in  the  beginning  of  Januaiy. 
I  think  we  should  make  both  date  from 
the  day  of  his  election.  I  think  that  the 
clause  should  read,  "  The  term  of  service 
of  a  senator  shall  begin  on  and  be  reckoned 
from  the  day  of  his  election,"  and  tliat  we 
should  strike  out  the  words  "  the  first  day 
of  January  next  succeeding,"  otherwise  he 
might  be  put  back  six  months. 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH  ;  On  con- 
sideration  the  hon.  gentleman  wiJ],  I 
think,  see  that  the  clause  is  properly- 
framed.  The  intention  is  that  each  sena- 
tor shall  hold  office  for  a  term  of  three 
years,  and  that  term  must  be  the  same 
three  years.  It  is  intended  that  half  the 
senate  shall  be  periodically  renewed  at 
intervals  of  three  years.  The  parliaments 
of  the  different  states  meet  at  different 
times  ;  some  meet  in  June,  some  early  in 
the  year, and  New  South  Wales  at  various 
times — sometimes  in  February,  often  in 
November.  The  election  of  the  senators 
must  be  during  a  session  of  parliament. 
Well,  then,  if  there  is  to  be  a  uniform  time 
for  renewal,  it  must  clearly  be  some  time 
after  the  sessions  commence.  Then  you 
guarantee  that  every  parliament  will  have 
sat,  and  had  an  opportunity  to  elect  sena- 
tors to  take  the  seats  of  persons  who  re- 
tire on  a  fixed  day.  That  is  the  only  way 
to  secure  uniformity  of  time  of  retirement 
and  certainty  that  the  men  will  be  there. 
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They  will  be  elected  in  advance  in  fact, 
Sut  if  you  applied  that  rule  to  the  first 
senators  they  would  sit  for  four  sessions  j 
because,  when  the  constitution  is  brought 
into  operation  there  must  be  a  session  of 
parliament  in  each  state  immediately  after- 
-wards  in  order  to  provide  CQUstituencies 
and  fix  the  mode  of  electing  senators, 
and  during  that  session  the  houses  of  par- 
liament will  elect  their  senators.  That 
would  be  immediately  followed  by  the 
£rst  session  of  the  parliament  of  the  com- 
monwealth. The  senators  will  sit  during 
that  session  of  parliament,  which  will 
almost  certainly  be  in  the  same  year,  and 
they  will  sit  during  the  two  following  ses- 
sions j  so  that  though  they  will  not  be  in 
of&ce  for  three  calendar  years  they  will  be 
in  office  for  three  sessions  of  the  parliament. 
That  is  how  we  worked  it  out,  and  I  think 
it  ^ill  come  out  all  right. 

Sir  JOHN  BRAY:  What  the  hon. 
gentleman  has  said  is  quite  right  so  far  as 
the  purposes  of  this  section  are  concerned 
as  regards  reckoning  the  time  of  retire- 
ment. But  in  another  part  of  the  bill  it 
is  provided  that  the  senators  are  to  be 
paid  for  their  services,  and  the  question 
arises,  does  the  term  of  service  of  a  senator 
for  the  purposes  of  payment  begin  from 
the  date  of  his  election,  from  the  date  when 
he  is  sworn  in,  or  from  the  first  day  of 
January  1 

Hon.  Members  :  On  the  day  when  he  is 
sworn  in ! 

Sir  Samuel  Griffith  :  Surely  when  his 
service  begins  1 

Sir  JOHN  BRAY :  I  think  we  ought 
to  have  that  fixed.  It  seems  to  me  very 
undesirable  to  provide,  as  suggested  by 
Colonel  Smith,  that  although  a  senator  is 
elected  in  June,  his  term  of  service  and 
payment  for  service  shall  not  begin  until 
the  following  January. 

Mr.  Clark  :  He  will  not  do  anything 
until  the  following  January ! 


Sir  JOHN  BRAY :  For  the  purposes 
of  retirement,  a  date  should  be  fixed  from 
which  the  time  should  be  reckoned ;  but 
for  all  other  purposes  a  senator  ought  to 
be  a  senator  from  the  day  he  is  chosen. 

Mr.  Baker  :  How  can  he  be  when  there 
is  another  man  in  his  place  ? 

Sir  JOHN  BRAY  :  I  can  quite  see  that 
for  the  purposes  of  this  section  the  pro- 
vision as  contained  in  the  clause  is  right ; 
but,  as  regards  other  portions  of  the  bill, 
it  seems  to  me  that  it  is  not  right,  and  the 
question  ought  to  be  clearly  understood. 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH  :  So  far  as 
the  objection  with  regard  to  payment  is 
concerned,  there  is  a  good  deal  in  it,  and 
the  matter  should  be  dealt  with  now.  The 
clause  only  deals  with  the  first  senators. 
Afterwards  the  term  of  service  begins  on 
the  1st  of  January.  I  suppose  a  senator  can 
hardly  be  called  a  senator  until  the  1st  of 
January  arrives.  He  will  be  a  senator- 
elect,  but  he  will  not  be  a  senator  really 
until  that  day.  If  parliament  is  in  session 
on  the  1st  of  January,  he  will  walk  in  and 
take  his  seat,  and  the  other  man  will  walk 
out,  and  his  pay,  I  apprehend,  will  begin 
on  the  same  day.  But  the  hon.  member 
has  pointed  out  a  blot  with  respect  to  the 
first  senators.  A  man  might  be  elected  in 
December  and  claim  twelve  months'  pay, 
dating  from  the  previous  January.  This, 
I  think,  would  be  remedied  by  inserting  in 
the  second  paragraph  the  words  "  for  the 
purposes  of  his  retirement." 

Mr.  WRIXON  :  The  matter  will  want 
a  little  thinking  over,  because  I  apprehend 
a  man  is  not  a  senator  until  he  presents 
himself  and  takes  the  oath. 

Sir  Samuel  Griffith  :  Why  not? 
Mr.  WRIXON  :  He  might  refuse  to 
take  the  oath,  and  so  would  be  disquali- 
fied from  the  beginning.  It  is  not  until 
he  presents  himself  and  takes  the  oath 
that  he  is  really  a  senator.  He  is  in  po- 
tentiality a  senator ;  but  he  is  not  com- 
pletely  clad    in    that  position  until    he 
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appears  at  the  table  and  takes  the  oath,  and 
I  apprehend  he  is  not  entitled  to  payment 
until  that  takes  place.  I  would  suggest 
that  it  is  somewhat  hazardous  to  make  aa 
amendment  at  the  table  in  a  bill  of  this 
kind,  which  has  been  carefully  considered  ; 
and  if  these  matters  are  borne  in  mind, 
they  can  be  afterwards  dealt  with  by  the 
draftsman.  I  would  deprecate  any  harried 
amendment  on  the  spot,  where  it  may  not 
be  required. 

Sir  HARRY  ATKINSON:  The  clause 
states  that  the  term  of  service  of  a  senator 
shall  not  begin  until  the  Ist  January  follow- 
ing the  day  of  his  election.  If  a  vacancy 
occurs,  and  a  senator  is  elected  in  June, 
he  then  becomes  a  senator  ;  but,  according 
to  this  part  of  the  clause,  he  cannot  become 
an  actual  senator  until  the  following  Janu- 
ary. Though  parliament  might  be  in  ses- 
sion, he  would  be  unable  to  take  his  seat 
I  would  suggest  to  the  hon.  member,  Sir 
Samuel  Griffith,  that  he  should  take  a  note 
of  this  point,  and  consider  it.  I  do  not 
think  we  could  make  any  amendment  here 
that  would  meet  the  case.  For  the  pur- 
poses of  this  particular  clause  the  provision 
is  right  enough  ;  but  I  think  there  will  be 
a  difficulty  in  regard  to  payment,  and  also 
as  to  vacancies  occurring. 

Sir  JOHN  BRAY  :  I  quite  agree  with 
Sir  Samuel  Griffith,  that  if  we  are  not  to 
overlook  this  question  entirely  it  ought  to 
be  settled  somewhere  in  this  clause,  and  if 
the  hon.  gentleman  sees  no  strong  objec- 
tion to  such  a  course  I  shall  move  the  in- 
sertion at  the  beginning  of  the  second 
paragraph  of  the  words  "  for  the  purposes 
of  this  section.''  It  would  be  manifestly 
absurd  in  regard  to  the  first  election  of 
senators  to  say  that  if  a  man  is  elected  in 
September  or  October  the  term  of  his  ser- 
vice shall  begin  from  the  preceding  Janu- 
ary, and  that  he  shall  be  entitled  to  all 
the  privileges  of  a  senator  from  that  date. 
It  is  quite  possible  that  this  may  not  be 
the  best  amendment  that  can  ultimately 
[Mr,  Wrixon, 


be  made,  but  it  seems  to  me  clear  ihattbe 
second  paragraph  was  drawn  with  the  idea 
that  it  applied  to  this  section  only  mad  not 
to  other  portions  of  the  bill.  I  be^  there- 
fore, to  move  as  an  amendment : 

That  before  the  words  "  The  term  of  serrice'' 
line  11,  the  words  ''For  thepiarposesoC  this  aeo- 
tion  "  be  inserted. 

Sir  SAifUEL  Griffith  :  That  is  quitt 
correct :  thoee  are  the  right  words  ! 

Amendment  agreed  to. 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH  :  In  refer- 
ence to  the  point  raised  by  the  hon.  mem- 
ber. Sir  Harry  Atkinson,  in  regard  to 
vacancies  occurring  by  death,  the  difficalty 
would  be  met  by  substituting  for  tlie  words 
<'  retiring  senators  "  the  words  **  senstois 
retiring  by  rotation." 

Amendment  (by  Sir  Samurl  G&iffrh) 
proposed : 

That  the  words  "  retiring  8enatora»"  line  17* 
be  omitted  with  a  view  to  insert  in  liea  thereof 
the  words  ''  senators  retiring  by  rotation." 

Mr.  MARMION  :  Is  this  intended  to 
refer  to  senators  retiring  by  rotatioa 
throughout,  or  only  in  the  first  instance  f 

Sir  Samuel  Griffith  :  Always ! 

Mr.  MARMION  :  It  seems  to  me  that 
there  are  two  portions  of  the  bill  which 
may  be  affected  by  the  proposed  amend- 
ment. In  the  first  place,  unleBs  it  is  dift> 
tinctly  laid  down  in  the  bill  that  a  senator, 
though  elected,  does  not  become  a  senator 
until  the  1st  of  January,  there  will  be 
during  that  interval  twelve  senators  in- 
stead of  eight  ]  because  there  will  be  four 
who  will  not  retire  for  some  considerable 
period  after  the  election.  There  is  another 
view  of  the  case.  A  senator  may  be  x^re- 
vented  for  a  period  from  holding  his  seat 
in  the  local  house  of  representatives. 
When  he  is  elected  to  the  senate,  he  can- 
not sit  any  longer  in  the  state  house  of 
representatives,  and  if  his  election  to  the 
senate  takes  place  some  time  prior  to  the 
end  of  the  year,  unless  it  is  distinctly  laid 
down  that  the  mere  fact  of  his  election 
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does  not  make  him  a  senator,  he  will  be 
obliged  to  retire  from  the  local  house  of 
representatives. 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH :  There  is 
no  doubt  a  little  difficultj.  In  the  ca^s  of 
'wLich  we  have  experience,  members  of  par- 
liament are  elected  by  a  constituency  that 
may  be  said  to  be  in  permanent  session. 
Here  we  have  to  deal  with  the  case  of  a 
constituency  which  is  in  session  only  some- 
times. We  must,  therefore,  deal  specially 
with  it  There  cannot  be  more  than  eight 
senators  at  a  time.  There  will  be  eight 
senators  and  four  senators  elect ;  for  a  sena- 
tor elect  is  not  a  senator  until  his  term  be- 
gins. There  is  no  reason  why  a  member 
of  the  house  of  representatives  should  not 
be  elected  to  be  a  senator  in  June  3  next 
January  he  becomes  a  senator  and  ceases 
to  be  a  member  of  the  house  of  repre- 
sentatives. 

Amendment  agreed  to ;  clause,  as 
amended,  agreed  to. 

ClaQse  13.  If  the  place  of  a  senator  becomes 
vacant  during  the  recess  of  the  parliament  of 
the  state  which  he  represented,  the  governor  of 
the  state,  by  and  with  the  advice  of  the  execu- 
tive conncil  thereof,  may  appoint  a  senator  to 
fill  snch  vacancy  until  the  next  session  of  the 
parliament  of  the  state,  when  the  houses  of 
parliament  shall  choose  a  senator  to  fill  the 
vacancy. 

Mr.  FITZGERALD  :  I  think  the  Con- 
vention should  give  a  little  consideration 
to  this  clause.  It  appears  to  me  that  it 
would  be  far  better  to  leave  the  vacancy 
open  until  the  parliament  of  the  state  re- 
smned  than  to  give  the  governor  of  the 
state  power  to  make  an  appointment  which 
might  not  afterwards  be  ratified  by  the 
Parliament  That  would  be  a  very  humili- 
ating position  to  put  a  gentleman  in  who 
had  been  a  senator  for  perhaps  two  or 
three  months. 

Mr.  Playpobd  :  Itisonly  "may"  appoint ! 

Mr.  FITZGERALD :  It  is  a  "  may  "  on 
which  in  most  cases  the  govemor-in-council 
will  act^  and  undoubtedly  without  adding 


to  the  dignity  of  the  senate,  and  possibly  to 
the  great  humiliation  of  the  occupant  of  the 
office.  Seeingthat eachoolony  will haveeight 
senators,  I  cannot  see  how  the  efficiency  of 
the  senate  will  be  at  all  interfered  with  be- 
cause there  happens  to  be  one  vacancy,  or 
even  two,  any  more  than  it  would  if  there 
were  one  or  two  absentees.  I  certainly 
think  it  would  redound  more  to  the  dignity 
of  the  senate  that  a  vacancy  should  con- 
tinue until  the  parliament  of  the  state 
resumed.  I  do  not  intend  to  move  any 
amendment,  but  merely  offer  the  sugges- 
tion for  the  consideration  of  hon.  members. 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH :  The  ob- 
servations  of  the  hon.  member  deserve  a 
good  deal  of  consideration  ;  but  probably^ 
the  senate  being  a  small  house,  one  mem- 
ber of  a  state  may  be  of  great  importance. 

Mr.  Fitzgebald:  It  cuts  both  ways 
though  1 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH :  One  vote 
may  be  of  very  great  importance. 

Mr.  Fitzgerald  :  To  that  state ! 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH  :  I  am  quite 
sure  that  a  populous  state  like  Victoria, 
which  has  a  proportionately  small  repre- 
sentation in  the  senate,  would  not  like  im- 
portant business  to  be  carried  in  that  house 
by  a  majority  of  perhaps  one  or  two  when 
one  or  two  of  their  senators  were  dead  or 
had  retired. 

Mr.  Fitzgerald  :  Still  less  to  have  im- 
portant things  done  by  a  nominee  in  whose 
choice  the  parliament  had  no  voice  ! 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH :  I  do  not 
know;  but  I  think  the  Parliament  of 
Yictoriay  if  nominees  were  appointed  by 
the  executive  council,  would  practically  be 
represented  fairly  for  that  purpose,  because 
an  appointment  would  only  be  made  if  there 
were  some  urgent  necessity  for  the  colony 
having  its  full  representation. 

Mr.  BARTON  :  I  think  there  is  a  great 
deal  in  what  has  been  suggested  by  the 
hon.  member,  Mr.  Fitzgerald.  The  nomi- 
nee principle  is  not   entering  into    the 
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composition  of  the  senate  in  general,  and  it 
would  seem  to  be  rather  an  unwise  thing 
to  mix  up  the  operation  of  two  principles 
in  this  way.  It  would  be  far  better  to 
put  up  with  the  occasional  loss  which 
might  be  suffered  by  the  absence  of  one 
senator  out  of  eight  than  to  have  a  nominee 
exercising  the  important  functions  in- 
trusted to  an  elected  senator.  In  order 
that  the  matter  may  be  fairly  considered, 
I  move : 

That  the  clause  be  amended  by  the  omission 
of  the  following  words : — "the  governor  of  the 
state,  by  and  with  the  advice  of  the  executive 
council  thereof,  may  appoint  a  senator  to  fill 
such  vacancy  until  the  next  session  of  the  par- 
liament of  the  state,  when." 

Sir  JOHN  BRAY:  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  amendment  will  hardly  accom- 
plish the  object  of  my  hon.  friend,  Mr. 
Barton.  But  I  do  think  it  is  necessary  to 
have  some  provision  for  filling  these  vacan- 
cies. It  seems  to  me  that  we  ought  not 
to  allow  a  senator  possibly  to  be  appointed 
by  the  government  and  to  have  some  per- 
son chosen  in  his  place  immediately  after- 
wards to  represent  the  colony.  Under 
these  circumstances,  it  is  far  better,  I 
think,  that  the  parliament,  if  necessary, 
should  be  immediately  called  together  to 
choose  a  senator,  or  the  matter  could  be 
delayed  if  the  senate  is  not  likely  to  meet. 
I  object  altogether  to  the  governor  ap- 
pointing a  senator  to  fill  a  vacancy.  If  the 
amendment  be  carried  it  will  only  apply 
to  filling  a  vacancy  that  occurred  during  a 
recess  of  parliament,  which  of  course  is 
»not  what  my  hon.  and  learned  friend 
means.  His  idea  is  that  if  a  vacancy 
occurs  whether  parliament  is  in  session  or 
in  recess  it  should  fill  the  vacancy.  There- 
fore it  is  necessary  to  strike  out  the  words 
**  during  the  recess  of  the  parliament." 

Mr.  Baeton  :  They  should  go  out.  I 
omitted  to  include  them  ! 

Sir  JOHN  BRAY :  If  the  hon.  mem- 
ber will  move  the  omission  of  those  words 
I  shall  support  him. 
[Mr,  Barton, 


Mr.  Barton  :  I  accept  the  suggestion 
of  my  hon.  friend. 

Mr.  FITZGERALD :  I  would  surest 
that  it  would  be  better  to  alter  the  clauise 
to  read  as  follows  : — 

That  when  the  place  of  a  senator  becomes 
vacant  during  a  session  of  the  parliament  of  the 
state  which  he  represented  such  vacancy  shall 
continue  until  the  next  session  of  the  pajrliament 
of  the  state. 

Mr.  DEAKIN:  The  vacancy  would  con- 
tinue if  you  do  not  make  any  proviision  for 
it.  Why  this  ex  traordinary  alai*m  and  dread 
of  the  action  of  the  executive  1  What  is  a 
senator  under  the  constitution  as  proposed  J 
He  is  to  be  elected  by  the  two  houses  of 
parliament.  And  what  is  the  executive  ? 
The  executive  is  the  acting  committee  of 
those  houses  of  parliament  which  represents, 
at  all  events,  a  majority  in  one  of  them,  an  J 
usually  a  majority  in  both  of  them.  What 
more  fitting  can  it  be  than  that  the  tempor- 
ary committee  which  acts  for  parliament 
in  every  other  matter  when  it  is  not  sit- 
ting, which  takes  upon  its  shoulders  enor- 
mous responsibilities  in  the  dischai^  of 
its  duties  out  of  session  trusting  to  parlia- 
ment to  approve  of  its  action  —  what 
possible  objection  can  there  be  to  the  com- 
mittee taking  the  responsibility  before  par- 
liament meets  of  appointing  a  man  to  fill  a 
temporary  vacancy  1  The  house  has  the 
power,  and  the  necessary  power  if  it  likes, 
to  afterwards  reject  the  nominee  of  the 
government.  Any  advantage  that  the  go- 
vernment may  gain  is  given  to  its  nominee 
by  the  fact  of  his  appointment  for  a  short 
time,  and  the  claim  he  might  be  considered 
to  have  on  the  consideration  of  bis  fellow- 
members  on  that  account.  That  is  the 
only  possible  circumstance  which  can  be 
alleged  against  the  proposition.  Sarelj 
that  is  a  small  circumstance.  What  other 
proposition  can  be  made  which  can  equal 
the  representative  character  of  an  appoint- 
ment by  the  permanent  executive  of  parlia- 
ment, which  parliament  can  itself  speedilj 
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reverse  if  it  so  please.  The  opposition  is 
rather  curious,  coming  as  it  does  from 
members  of  governments  who  enjoy  and 
exercise  many  similar  prerogatives  bj  the 
permission  and  with  the  authority  of  par- 
liament ;  and,  surely  if  a  ministry  cannot 
be  trusted  to  make  temporary  nominations 
to  a  house  which  is  to  represent  its  state 
temporarily  and  in  emergency,  what  is  a 
government  competent  to  do  ? 

Sir  JOHN  DOWNER  :  This  clause  is 
no  new-fangled  idea  of  the  committee; 
but  they  took  it  from  the  most  illustrious 
coramonwealth  which  theworkl  has  known, 
and  adopted  it  practically  verbatim  as 
nearly  as  it  could  be  adopted.  In  the 
United  States  of  America  a  temporary 
vacancy  is  filled  by  the  executive  in  iden- 
tically the  same  way  which  is  proposed  to 
be  followed  here,  and  certainly  no  country 
that  we  have  ever  heard  of  insisted  more 
on  the  popular  voice  in  the  selection  of 
representatives ;  but  still  they  thought  on 
the  other  hand  it  would  be  far  better  to  have 
some  mode  of  election  for  a  little  while, 
which  was  not  quite  the  best  that  they 
would  like,  than  be  for  a  time  absolutely 
unrepresented.  I  can  see  no  objection  to 
the  clause. 

Mr.  GILLIES  :  Might  I  make  a  sug- 
gestion to  those  who  appear  to  object  to 
the  clause  ?  I  confess  I  do  not  see  any 
objection,  under  the  circumstances,  to  leav- 
ing the  nomination  to  the  governor-in- 
council  I  would  suggest,  however,  that 
the  matter  is  of  no  importance  if  the  fede- 
ral parliament  is  not  in  session,  and  the 
chances  are  that  both  the  local  parlia- 
ments and  the  federal  parliament  will  be  in 
session  as  nearly  as  possible  at  one  and  the 
same  time.  If  the  governor- in-council  were 
only  called  upon  to  make  an  appointment 
to  enable  a  representative  of  a  state  to 
be  present  when  the  Federal  Parliament 
^'as  doing  work,  we  might  at  once  meet 
the  case  by  providing  that  in  the  event  of 
the  federal  parliament  being  in  session  and 


a  vacancy  occurring,  a  nomination  might 
be  made  by  the  governor-in-council. 

Mr.  BARTON :  I  would  mention  that 
if  an  amendment  of  this  kind  is  to  bo 
made,  it  had  better  come  in  at  the  end  of 
clause  20,  which  provides  for  the  notifica- 
tion of  vacancies  In  that  case,  it  would 
be  better  to  omit  this  clause  altogether. 
The  20th  clause  reads  : 

Upon  the  happening  of  a  vacancy  in  the 
senate,  the  president,  or  if  there  is  no  president, 
or  the  president  is  absent  from  the  common- 
wealth, the  governor-general  shall  forthwith 
notify  the  same  to  the  governor  of  the  state 
which  the  senator  whose  place  is  vacated  repre- 
sented. 

And  we  might  add  the  words : 

and  the  houses  of  parliament  of  the  state  shall 

in  their  next  session  choose  a  senator  to  fill  the 

vacancy. 

Amendment  negatived  ;  clause,  as  read, 
agreed  to. 

Clause  15.  The  qualifications  of  a  senator 
shall  be  as  follows  : — 
( 1 . )  He  must  be  of  the  full  age  of  thirty  years, 
and  must,  when  chosen,  be  an  elector 
entitled  to  vote  in  some  state  at  the  elec-    5 
tion  of  members  of  the  house  of  repre- 
sentatives of    the  commonwealth,   and 
must  have  been  for  five  years  at  the  least 
a  resident  within  the  limits  of  the  common- 
wealth as  existing  at  the  time  when  he  10 
is  chosen  ; 
(2.)  He  must  be  either  a  natural  born  sub- 
ject of  the  Queen,  or  a  subject  of  the 
Queen  naturalised  by  or  under  a  law  of 
the  Parliament  of  the  United  Kingdom  15 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland^  or  of  the 
parliament  of  one  of  the  said  colonies,  or 
of  the  parliament  of  the  commonwealth 
or  of  a  state. 

Mr.  MACDONALD-PATERSON :  I 
observe  in  this  clause  an  important  quali- 
fication— namely,  that  an  aspirant  to  the 
position  of  senator  shall  have  been  for  at 
least  five  years  a  resident  within  the  limits 
of  the  commonwealth.  As  an  Australian 
of  something  like  thirty  years*  standing,  I 
feel  that  this  period  is  too  short.  I  think 
most  delegates  will  admit  that  you  cannot 
convert  a  new  chum  into  an  Australian, 
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that  you  cannot  thoroughly  tincture  him 
with  Australian  sentiment  and  knowledge 
within  a  period  of  fire  years.  Our  anti- 
cipation is  that  we  shall  have  purely 
Australian  action,  sentiment,  and  know- 
ledge in  the  federal  parliament,  and  if  hon. 
members  think  they  will  find  all  these 
qualities  in  an  individual  who  has  lived  in 
Australia  only  five  years,  then  I  much 
misapprehend  what  I  have  heard  during 
the  last  thirty  years.  I  respectfully  urge 
hon.  members  to  think  the  matter  over, 
and  with  a  view  to  bring  it  to  an  issue, 
and  to  hear  a  little  discussion  on  the  part 
of  those  who  are  older  than  myself,  I 
move: 

That  the  word  "  five,"  line  8,  he  omitted  with 
a  view  to  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  word  **  ten." 

Mr.  J.  FORREST  :  I  altogether  dis- 
agree with  the  amendment  I  think  the 
clause  should  contain  no  qualification  of 
this  sort,  and  that  we  should  trust  the 
various  legi-slatures  to  do  what  is  beneficial 
and  right  in  the  interests  of  their  respec- 
tive colonies.  The  matter  would  be  per- 
fectly secure  in  the  hands  of  the  legisla- 
tures. Is  it  likely  that  a  legislature  would 
elect  an  unfit  person — a  person  having  no 
knowledge  whatever  of  the  state  he  repre- 
sented )  So  far  as  I  am  able  to  judge,  no 
such  contingency  is  likely  to  aris&  In 
the  case  of  members  of  the  house  of  repre- 
sentatives no  period  of  residence  within 
the  commonwealth  is  prescribed  as  a 
qualification;  and  if  you  can  trust  the 
people  to  elect  fitting  persons  to  the  house 
of  representatives  without  such  a  qualifi- 
cation, I  can  see  no  reason  why  you 
should  not  place  equal  trust  in  the  par- 
liaments of  the  respective  colonies.  There 
is  another  point.  We  propose  to  form  a 
commonwealth  of  Australia,  and  are  we 
to  prohibit  people  of  our  own  race,  born  in 
other  portions  of  the  British  dominions, 
from  becoming  senators  until  they  have 
been  resident  in  the  commonwealth  for 
a  certain  period  1  No  such  prohibition  is 
[Mr,  Macdonald-Paterson, 


placed  upon  Australians  residing  in  the 
old  country.  Any  Australian,  resident  in 
England,  can  at  once,  if  the  electors  desire^ 
become  a  member  of  the  Honae  of  Com- 
mons, and  I  see  no  reason  wby  a  dis- 
tinguished Englishman  coming  to  theM 
colonies  should  not  at  once  be  eligible  &r 
the  position  of  senator  if  the  legislature  of  ] 
one  of  the  colonies  desired  bis  appoint- 
ment. I  am  entirely  opposed  to  the  amend- 
ment^ and  if  I  had  my  way  I  would  place 
no  more  restriction  upon  the  elegibility  of 
senators  than  we  place  upon  tbe  eligi- 
bility of  members  of  the  house  of  repre- 
sentatives. 

Mr.  ADYE  DOUGLAS:  Wben  the 
amendment  now  before  the  Ck>mmittee  has 
been  disposed  of,  I  propose  to  move  the 
omission  of  all  the  words  of  the  1st  sub- 
clause after  the  first  word,  "common- 
wealth." 

The  Chairman  :  The  hon.  member  can- 
not  move  such  an  amendment,  unless  the 
amendment  now  before  the  Committee  be 
withdrawn. 

Mr.  MACDONALD-PATEBSON  :  I 
am  willing,  for  the  purposes  of  discussion, 
to  withdraw  my  amendment. 

Amendment,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 

Mr.  ADYE  DOUGLAS :  I  b^to  move : 
That  the  words  *'  and  most  have  been,"  Ixnes 
7  and  8,  be  omitted. 

My  object  is  to  leave  the  option  of  dK>ofi- 
ing  a  senator  on  the  same  ground  as  it  is 
left  in  the  case  of  members  of  the  house 
of  representatives,  whose  only  qualificatioQ 
is  that  they  shall  be  of  full  age.  It  has 
been  admitted  by  nearly  all  hon.  members 
that  the  house  of  representatives  is  to 
have  charge  of  all  financial  business^  and 
therefore  it  will  be  the  most  important 
branch  of  the  legislature.  Why  should  a 
member  of  that  house  be  admitted  without 
any  restriction,  while  you  impose  this 
absurd  qualification  of  five  years'  resi* 
dence  9  I  presume  it  must  be  continuous 
residence,  so  that  if  a  man  leaves   the 
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colony  for  two  or  three  years,  still  having 
property  in  it,  when  he  returns  he  will 
have  to  serve  a  sentence  of  five  years'  re- 
sidence before  he  is  eligible.  Cannot  we 
trust  the  states  legislatures  or  the  people  to 
choose  the  senators  1  This  is  a  most  absurd 
i-estriction,  without  sense  or  meaning. 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH  :  The  ques- 
tion deserves  consideration.  Personally,  I 
confess  I  do  not  like  the  idea  of  this  'quali- 
fication. I  am  inclined  to  agree  with  the 
hon.  member,  Mr.  J.  Forr^t,  that  the 
legislatures  should  be  trusted  to  elect  the 
best  men  they  can  find.  What  is  the  ob- 
ject of  this  restriction?  To  keep  out  new 
chumSy  I  hear  an  hon.  member  suggest. 
Why  not  elect  new  chums  if  the  states  wish 
to  have  them  as  members  ?  I  believe  in 
trusting  the  states  as  much  as  possible ; 
surely  they  are  fit  to  be  trusted  to  select 
a  man,  even  if  he  has  only  been  four  and 
a  half  years  in  the  country,  if  no  better 
man  can  be  found. 

Mr.  RUTLEDGE:  I  think  there  ought 
to  be  some  such  qualification.  The  argu- 
ment used  by  the  hon.  member,  Mr.  J. 
Forrest,  was  that  it  is  wrong  for  us  to 
institute  a  qualification  which  does  not 
«xist  in  the  case  of  a  person  going  from 
Australia  to  Great  Britain.  The  circum- 
stances are  entirely  dififerent.  We  depend 
in  Australia,  as  the  American  common- 
wealth has  depended,  on  immigration.  We 
must  have  immigration  on  a  very  exten- 
sive scale  before  we  can  fully  develop  our 
resources,  and  accomplish  all  we  hope  for 
as  the  result  of  establishing  this  constitu- 
tion. We  have  all  kinds  of  nationalities 
coming  here.  There  are  fairly  good  men 
among  all  nationalities,  but  if  the  clause 
is  passed  without  this  qualification  a  man 
might  come  here  and,  without  any  know- 
ledge of,  or  any  particular  sympathy  with, 
our  institutions,  would  be  eligible  as  a 
member  of  the  senate.  I  do  not  think 
that  that  is  quite  right.  I  agree  with  the 
hon.    member,   Mr.   Macdonald-Faterson, 


that  a  man  without  a  short  term  of  resi- 
dence does  not  become  sufficiently  familiar 
with  the  habits  of  Australians,  with  our 
ways  of  thought  and  modes  of  action ;  and 
we  have  a  particular  kind  of  feeling  in 
which  certain  characters  who  come  here 
with  new  ideas  find  very  suitable  oppor- 
tunities for  carrying  out  their  particular 
projects.  We  ought  not  to  allow  Austra- 
lia to  be  a  field  for  exploitation  by  foreign 
adventurers.  To  a  great  extent  we  welcome 
all  foreigners,  but  we  ought  not  to  allow 
persons  who  perhaps  have  made  themselves 
rather  objectionable  in  the  countries  where 
they  have  lived  to  come  here,  and  under 
the  cover  of  this  very  liberal  provision  seek 
to  give  effect  to  the  views  which  they  were 
not  able  to  carry  into  effect  elsewhere.  We 
cannot  do  better  than  follow  the  example 
of  the  United  States  in  this  respect,  which 
have  provided  that  a  man  must  be  30 
years  of  age  before  he  is  eligible  as  a 
senator.  That  is  very  properly  copied  in 
this  bill  But  it  is  further  provided  that 
a  man  must  be  nine  years  a  citizen  of  the 
states  before  he  is  eligible  as  a  senator. 

Mr.  J.  Forrest  :  That  is  with  respect 
to  foreigners.  This  deals  with  our  own 
race! 

Mr.  RUTLEDGE :  We  shall  have  to 
depend  to  a  great  extent  upon  foreign 
immigration. 

Sir  Samuel  Griffith  :  Are  Englishmen 
to  be  foreigners  to  us  1 

Mr.  RUTLEDGE  :  I  certainly  think 
that  we  ought  to  require  some  guarantee 
from  foreigners  who  come  here  that  they 
should  be  qualified  for  a  seat  in  the  senate. 

Mr.  MARMION:  The  hon.  member, 
Mr.  Rutledge,  has  alluded  to  the  necessity 
for  immigration  from  the  outside  world  to 
this  young  country.  In  adopting  the  line 
of  action  which  that  hon.  member  seemed 
inclined  to  suggest,  we  should  be  placing 
a  protective  barrier  on  immigration  of  the 
best  character,  and  we  would  say  to  men 
from  the  outside  world    of    talent  acd 
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political  ability,  that  they  must  reside  here 
for  a  long  period  of  years  before  they 
could  hold  that  position  to  which  their 
ability  entitled  them.  Under  the  consti- 
tutions of  most  of  the  Australian  colonies, 
a  man  cannot  become  an  elector  until  he 
has  resided  in  the  colony  for  six  or  twelve 
months.  Until  he  becomes  an  elector,  he 
is  not  eligible  as  a  senator,  therefore 
some  period  of  residence  must  elapse  be- 
fore any  newcomer  is  eligible.  As  to 
the  danger  or  fear  of  foreign  adventur- 
ers being  selected  by  the  various  parlia- 
ments to  fill  the  high  position  of  senators, 
surely  we  have  more  confidence  than  that 
in  those  parliaments.  Surely  we  would  not 
give  them  such  large  powers,  unless  we 
thought  they  would  be  exercised  discreetly. 
Do  we  imagine  for  a  moment  that  they 
would  place  the  great  powers  given  to  the 
senators  under  the  act  in  the  hands  of  ad- 
venturers and  strangers  ?  May  wo  not  be 
accused  of  endeavouring  to  impose  a  sort 
of  protection  on  the  introduction  of  men  of 
genius,  talent,  and  political  ability  ?  May 
we  not  give  in  exceptional  cases  to  men  of 
ability  those  chances  that  each  and  all  of 
us  who  happen  to  be  natives,  or  to  have 
resided  many  years  in  Australasia,  will 
have  of  attaining  to  high  positions  in  the 
federal  legislature  1  It  would  be  by  far 
the  best  to  strike  out  the  words  as  sug- 
gested by  an  hon.  member,  and  wipe  out 
what  seems  to  me  a  little  blot  upon  this 
bill,  which  we  are  endeavouring  to  make 
as  perfect  as  possible. 

Mr.  CLARK  :  The  only  valid  argument 
which  has  been  urged  in  favour  of  the 
amendment  is  that  used  by  the  hon.  mem- 
ber, Mr.  Marmion,  that  we  ought  to  trust 
the  legislatures.  If  the  Convention  is 
prepared  to  accept  the  application  of  that 
principle  in  its  entirety,  I  am  silenced ; 
but  it  is  not  prepared  to  do  that.  We 
have  already  said  that  there  shall  be  one 
qualification,  namely,  that  a  man  must  be 
30  years  of  age  before  he  is  eligible  for  a 
[Mr.  Marmion, 


seat  in  the  senate.  If  we  are  going  to 
trust  the  state  legislatures  absolately  let 
us  take  away  that  restriction.  There  are 
many  men  of  genius  and  talent  who  are 
under  30  years  of  age.  We  know  that 
one  of  the  most  brilliant  statesmen  Eng- 
land has  ever  had  was  prime  minister  at 
the  age  of  27,  and  that  we  may  have  very 
brilliant  men  25,  26,  or  27  years  of  ag?, 
but  you  will  not  allow  them  to  be  elected 
members  of  the  senate.  We  have  alreadj 
put  a  limit  to  the  discretion  of  the  sta:? 
legislatures,  therefore  the  hon.  member's 
argument  is  gone. 

Mr.  MARMION  :  Hardly,  because  it  i^s 
generally  considered  that  age  gives  stability 
and  steadiness  of  character,  though  it  maj 
not  always  give  a  greater  amount  of  wis- 
dom. There  may  be  reasons  for  imposing 
a  restriction  as  to  age.  Therefore,  that 
argument  does  not  apply. 

Sir  GEORGE  GREY  :  I  desire  to  say 
that  I  agree  with  the  hon.  member,  Mr.  J. 
Forrest. 

Mr.  MuNRO  :  For  the  first  time  in  your 
life! 

Sir  GEORGE  GREY  :  The  hon.  mem- 
ber who  said  that  knows  very  little  of  our 
previous  meetings.  I  think  there  is  very 
little  in  the  argument  that  was  used  by 
the  last  speaker,  that,  because  you  provide 
for  one  qualification,  you  should  there- 
fore impose  another.  That  is,  ha>ing  made 
one  mistake,  you  should  go  further.  How- 
ever, whether  it  is  a  mistake  or  not,  it 
would  be  no  argument.  Yoa  might  say 
that  the  qualification  which  was  put  in 
was  a  good  one,  and  therefore  you  mu5r 
put  in  another  j  but  you  have  to  prove  it 
to  be  good,  first  of  all.  I  think  it  is  quite 
a  mistake  to  put  these  conditions  into  the 
bilL  I  cannot  imagine  what  necessity 
there  is  for  them  in  this  young  country. 

Amendment  negatived. 

Mr.  MACDONALD-PATERSOX :  I 
hopo  hon.  membei'S  will  excuse  my  not 
replying  to  the  arguments  which  have  been 
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adduced,  as  I  am  suffering  from  an  affec- 
tion of  the  throat.  I  will  content  myself 
"by  moving : 

That  the  word  <*fiTe,'*  Ime  8,  he  omitted  with 
the  view  to  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  word 
"seven." 

After  consulting  with  several  hon.  dele- 
^tes  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  substitution  of  the  word  "  seven"  will 
meet  the  case. 

Captain  EUSSELL :  I  hold  that  five 
years  is  decidedly  a  long  time.  We  should 
liave  some  evidence  that  a  man  is  a  bond 
Jide  Australian  before  allowing  him  to  be- 
xM>me  a  senator ;  but  we  ought  not  to  fix 
such  a  long  period  of  residence  in  Aus- 
t>ralia  as  seven  years  to  make  him  eligible. 
I  suggest  that  the  word  *'  three ''  be  sub- 
stituted for  the  word  ^^fis^,^^ 

Sir  GEORGE  GREY :  I  propose  what 
I  think  will  be  a  fair  test.  I  understand 
hon.  members  to  require  that  a  person  shall 
have  a  fair  knowledge  of  Australian  affairs 
before  he  is  eligible  for  election  to  the 
senate.  Well,  then,  constitute  a  board  be- 
fore which  all  immigrants  can  be  examined. 
Then  you  will  not  act  unjustly  to  those 
who  have  that  knowledga  I  shall  propose 
what  I  have  suggested  as  an  amendment. 

Sir  JOHN  BRAY  :  I  would  point  out 
that  we  have  already  a  board  appointed  to 
ascertain  whether  a  man  has  been  three  or 
five  years  in  the  country  before  he  is  eli- 
gible by  his  having  been  a  member  of  one 
of  the  state  legislatures.  A  man  ought  to 
have  some  experience  in  the  country  before 
he  is  appointed  a  senator. 

Mr.  BARTON:  I  intend  to  vote  for 
the  omission  of  the  word  "  ^v^^^  because 
I  think  five  years  too  long  a  period.  I 
think  that  it  ought  to  be  reduced  to  three 
years.  If  a  legislature  cannot  find  out  in 
three  years  whether  a  man  is  fit  to  be 
trusted  they  will  never  find  it  out. 

Mr.  LOTON :  As  far  as  I  am  concerned 
I  shall  have  very  much  pleasure  in  voting 
for  the  clause  as  it  stands.  We  have  had 
2  Q 


a  lot  of  argument  about  foreigners  and 
strangers,  or  people  who  may  have  lived 
in  Australia  only  a  few  years,  not  being 
eligible  for  election  to  the  senate.  If  this 
privilege  is  denied  them,  because  they 
have  been  in  the  colony  only  a  year  or 
two,  what  other  courses  are  open  to  them  1 
The  parliaments  of  the  states  are  open  to 
them,  and  the  house  of  representatives  is 
open  to  them  when  they  have  been  in  the 
colony  a  very  short  time.  In  my  opinion 
we  want  as  senators  men  who  have  some 
practical  knowledge  of  Australia.  Let 
them  gain  that  practical  knowledge  if  they 
desire  to  enter  either  the  state  parliaments 
or  the  senate  of  the  federal  parliament.  I 
do  not  think  that  fi^^  years  is  too  long  a 
term  during  which  a  man  should  be  in 
Australia  before  he  is  eligible  for  election 
as  a  member  of  the  senate. 

Amendment,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 

Amendment  (Mr.  J.  Forrest)  negatived : 

That  the  word  "five  "be  omitted  with  the 

view  to  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  word  "  three." 

Mr.  CUTHBERT:  I  wish  to  suggest 
that  at  the  end  of  the  clause  the  words 
"  for  the  space  of  five  years "  be  added. 
Under  the  different  constitutions  which 
have  been  recognised  a  foreigner  does  not 
stand  in  the  same  position  as  a  British 
subject,  even  though  he  take  out  letters  of 
naturalisation,  and  I  think  it  would  be 
very  desirable  if  the  same  principle  were 
recognised  in  the  federal  constitution, 
namely,  that  a  man  is  not,  because  he  takes 
out  letters  of  naturalisation  to-day,  en- 
titled to  sit  in  the  senate  to-morrow.  I 
venture  to  submit  for  the  consideration  of 
hon.  members  the  desirability  of  making 
some  limitation  such  as  I  suggest,  namely, 
that  for  a  period  of  five  years  after  taking 
out  letters  of  naturalisation  a  foreigner 
should  not  be  entitled  to  a  seat  in  the 
senate.  This  restriction  is  carried  to  a 
much  greater  extent  in  the  Victorian  Con- 
stitution, because  a  foreigner  is  not  allowed 
to  sit  in  the  Legislative  Council  there  until 
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ten  years  have  elapsed  since  he  took  out  let- 
ters o£  naturalisation,  and  inasmuch  as 
it  is  provided  that  a  person  must  be 
"either  a  natural  bom  subject  of  the 
Queen,"  or  a  subject  of  the  Queen  natural- 
ised by  law,  who  has  resided  in  the  com- 
monwealth for  five  years,  and  who  is  30 
years  of  age,  before  he  is  eligible  for  elec- 
tion as  a  senator,  I  tliink  we  should  make 
this  limitation  with  regard  to  naturalised 
subjects.  I  believe  that  the  hon.  member 
in  charge  of  the  bill  will  see  that  the  pro- 
posal is  not  an  unreasonable  one,  and  I 
hope  he  will  see  his  way  clear  to  accept  it. 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH  :  I  think 
there  is  a  great  deal  in  the  suggestion  of 
the  hon.  gentleman,  and  that  it  ought  to 
be  adopted.     I  therefore  move  : 

That  at  the  end  of  the  clause  the  following 
words  be  added  : — ''at  least  five  years  before 
he  is  chosen." 

Mr.  CuTHBERT  :  I  accept  that ! 

Amendment  agreed  to. 

Mr.  WRIGHT  :  May  I  ask  the  reason 
of  the  words,  "  or  of  a  state,"  at  the  end 
of  the  clause  ?  It  appears  to  me  that  they 
are  not  necessary. 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH :  They  have 
been  inserted  because,  although  it  is  pro- 
posed to  give  the  federal  parliament  power 
to  legislate  on  this  subject,  yet,  as  an  inter- 
val may  elapse  before  that  power  is  exer- 
cised, the  states  may  continue  to  amend 
their  laws  with  regard  to  naturalisation, 
and  the  clause  provides  that  naturalisation 
under  their  laws  shall  be  equivalent  to  a 
law  passed  before  the  establishment  of  the 
commonwealth. 

Clause,  as  amended,  agreed  to. 

Clause  16.  The  senate  shall,  at  its  first  meet- 
ing and  before  proceeding  to  the  despatch  of 
any  other  basiness,  choose  a  senator  to  be  the 
president  of  the  senate  ;  and  as  often  as  the 
5  office  of  president  becomes  vacant  the  senate 
shall  choose  another  senator  to  be  the  presi- 
dent ;  and  the  president  shall  preside  at  all 
meetings  of  the  senate ;  and  the  choice  of  the 
president  shall  be  made  known  to  the  go- 
10  vemor-general  by  a  deputation  of  the  senate. 

[Afr.  CtUhbert. 


The  president  may  be  removed  from  office  by 
a  vote  of  the  senate.  He  may  resign  hia  o&cc  : 
and  upon  his  ceasing  to  be  a  senator  his  oSoe 
shall  become  vacant. 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH  :  The  hoc 
member,  Sir  Harry  Atkinson,  has  pointed 
out  to  me  an  inaccuracy  in  this  clause. 
It  occurs  in  the  sixth  line,  in  the  woid?, 
^'  shall  choose  another  senator  to  be  presi- 
dent." The  retiring  president  may  cease 
to  be  a  member  of  the  senate  during  a 
recess  and  be  re-elected  before  the  next 
session ;  but  these  words  might  indicate 
that  he  could  not  be  i-e-elected.  I  propose 
to  make  the  clause  read,  ''shall  again 
choose  a  senator  to  be  the  president,"  and 
I  therefore  move : 

That  in  line  6,  after  the  word  ''shal],"  ^ 
word  "  again  "  be  inserted. 

Amendment  agreed  to. 

Amendment  (by  Sir  Samuel  Gbifftth) 
agreed  to : 

That  in  line  6,  the  word  "  another  "  be  omitted 
with  a  view  to  the  insertion  in  Ueo  thereof  d 
the  word  "a.'* 

Mr.  LoTON :  How  is  the  president  to 
resign  his  office  ) 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH  :  I  do  not 
know  of  any  instance  in  which  that  is  ex- 
pressly provided.  The  manner  in  which  I 
have  known  the  resignation  of  a  speaker  to 
be  communicated  to  the  house  is  by  letter 
informing  the  clerk.  In  this  case  the  pre- 
sident would  be  appointed  by  the  house. 

Mr.  LoTON  :  In  most  of  the  colonial  legis- 
latures the  president  of  the  upper  housi^ 
sends  his  resignation  to  the  governor! 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH:  That  is 
because  he  is  appointed  by  the  governor. 

Sir  JOHN  BRAY  :  I  should  like  to 
ask  what  is  the  necessity  for  saying  that 

the  choice  of  the  president  shall  be  made  knows 

to  the  governor-general  by  a  depatatioa  ol  th* 

senate? 

I  know  that  it  is  the  practice  upon  his 

election  to.  office  for  tlie  speaker  of  the 

assembly,  accompanied  by  such  members 

as  care  to  go  with  him^  to  go  to  Govern- 
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ment  House  to  acquaint  the  governor  that 
he  has  been  chosen  speaker ;  bat  this 
looks  a  more  formal  affair.  Is  this  depu* 
tation  to  be  specially  appointed,  or  is  the 
president  to  say  that  he  is  going  to  the 
goyemor-general,  and  request  hon.  mem- 
bers to  accompany  him  1  The  words,  **by 
a  deputation  of  the  senate,"  make  it  ap> 
pear  that  a  formal  deputation  will  have  to 
be  appointed  for  the  express  purpose  of  in- 
forming the  governor-general  of  the  election 
of  the  president.     I,  therefore,  move  : 

That  in  line  10  the  words  "  by  a  deputation 
of  the  senate  "  be  strack  oat. 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH :  The  in- 
tention of  the  committee  in  using  those 
words  was  to  crystallise  the  existing  prac- 
tice. The  practice  in  the  colonies  varies. 
In  the  houses  of  some  of  the  colonies  a  de- 
putation is  appointed;  in  others  the  whole 
body  go,  or  as  many  as  please.  I  appre- 
hend that  the  manner  in  which  practical 
effect  will  be  given  to  this  clause  will  be 
by  the  house  directing  that  the  choice  of 
the  president  be  made  known  to  the  go- 
-vemor  general  by  the  president,  with  so 
many  members  as  may  think  fit  to  accom- 
pany him. 

Sir  JoHK  Brat:  Take  out  the  word 
"deputation"! 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH  :  No.  If 
you  leave  it  "  by  the  senate"  it  must  be 
done  by  written  communication,  because 
the  senate  can  only  act  by  means  of  some 
written  document.  Another  point  which 
I  have  omitted  to  mention  is,  that  it  oc- 
curred to  the  committee  that  it  would  be 
more  respectful  to  the  governor-general  to 
make  the  choice  known  by  members  of  the 
senate  attending  personally  upon  him. 

Amendment  negatived  j  clause  agreed  to. 

Clause  19  (Biaqnalification  of  senator  hy 
absence). 

Colonel  SMITH  :  I  desire  to  ask  why  it 
is  necessary  that  leave  of  absence  shall  be 
entered  on  the  journals  of  the  parliament? 
I  think  that  is  superfluous. 


Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH:  It  was 
thought  by  the  committee  that  there 
should  be  a  formal  record  of  leave  of 
absence.  It  is  a  serious  matter.  It  might 
be  said,  "  The  senate  unanimously  agreed 
that  a  member  should  be  allowed  to  be 
away;  they  all  took  it  for  granted."  These 
matters,  however,  ought  not  to  be  taken 
for  granted. 

Clause  agreed  to. 

CUase  22  (Qaomm  of  senate). 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH  :  I  think 
it  right  to  call  attention  to  the  condition 
that  the  presence  of  one-third  of  the  whole 
number  of  senators  shall  be  necessary  to 
form  a  quorum.  I  believe,  in  most  con- 
stitutions, excepting  those  of  Great  Britain 
— in  which  tenn  I  include  those  of  the 
British  possessions — the  rule  is  that  a  ma- 
jority of  the  members  of  the  house  shall  be 
necessary  to  be  present  in  order  to  consti- 
tute a  quorum.  There  is  a  great  deal  to 
be  said  in  favour  of  that  view  ;  but  the 
committee,  after  carefully  considering  the 
matter,  thought  it  would  be  safe,  in  the 
meantime,  to  say  that  one-third  of  the 
number  of  senators  should  form  a  quorum. 

Clause  agreed  to. 

Clause  23  (Voting  in  senate). 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH  :  I  desire 
to  say  a  word  upon  this  clause.  It  will 
be  observed  that  we  have  not  used  the  ex- 
pi'ession,  ''  The  president  shall  in  all  cases 
have  a  vote."  It  was  thought  that,  in 
many  cases,  he  might  not  wish  to  vote ; 
and  if  it  had  been  stated  that  he  should 
have  a  vote,  it  might  have  been  taken  to 
mean  that  he  was  bound  to  vote  in  every 
division,  and  this  might  not  be  desirable. 
If  we  only  gave  him  a  casting  vote,  a 
question  might  be  carried  to  which  he  was 
opposed,  and  in  which  his  state  took  a 
great  interest,  because  there  might  be  a 
majority  of  one  without  his  vote.  In  that 
case  his  state  would  be  deprived  of  its  due 
influence.     Therefore,  we  have  drafted  the 
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clause  in  its  present  form.     He  may  vote 
against  a  question,  and  when  there  is  a  tie 
the  question  passes  in  the  negative. 
Clause  agreed  to. 

Part  III, — The  House  of  Repreaentaiives, 
Clause  24.  The  house  of  representatives 
shall  be  composed  of  members  chosen  every 
three  years  by  the  people  of  the  several 
states,  according  to  their  respective  num- 
5  bers ;  and  until  the  parliament  of  the  com- 
monwealth otherwise  provides,  each  state 
shall  have  one  representative  for  every  thirty 
thousand  of  its  people. 

Provided  that  in  the  case  of  any  of  the 
10  existing  colonies  of  New  South  Wales,  New 
Zealand,  Queensland,  Tasmania,  Victoria, 
and  Western  Australia,  and  the  province  of 
South  Australia,  until  the  number  of  the 
people  is  such  as  to  entitle  the  state  to  four 
15  representatives,  it  shall  have  four  representa- 
tives. 

Mr.  BAKER :  Before  this  clause  is  de- 
■cided  I  should  like  to  ask  the  hon.  mem* 
ber,  Sir  Samuel  Griflfitb,  whether  the  atten- 
tion of  the  committee  was  carefully  directed 
to  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution  of 
Canada  in  reference  to  this  matter  1  The 
committee  has  copied  the  provisions  of 
the  American  Constitution,  and  they  have 
still  further  copied  the  provisions  of  the 
American  Constitution  in  clause  30,  where 
they  say : 

The  number  of  members  of  the  house  of  repre- 
sentatives may  be  from  time  to  time  increased 
or  diminished  by  the  parliament  of  the  common- 
wealth, but  so  that  the  proportionate  representa- 
tion of  the  several  states,  according  to  the  num- 
ber of  their  people 

I  think  it  will  be  found  that  that  cannot 
be  worked  out.  Where  you  have  a  cer- 
tain number  of  people  entitled  to  a  repre- 
sentation, you  can  never  have  proportion- 
ate representation,  because  in  the  states 
there  will  always  be  a  fraction  over,  some- 
times more,  and  sometimes  less.  That  has 
been  found  to  be  the  case  in  America,  and 
great  difficulties  have  arisen  in  that  country 
in  working  out  this  problem.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  it  is  stated  by  all  the  writers  on 
the  subject  that  there  never  has  been  pro- 
[Sir  Samuel  Griffith, 


portionate  representation  according  to  tb« 
number  of  the  people  in  the  respective 
states.  The  matter  may  not  be  a  very  im- 
portant one  now,  when  there  is  one  repre- 
sentative for  30,000  people;  but  sapposiog 
that,  by-and-by,  as  we  all  hope  and  believe 
will  be  the  case,  the  inhabitants  of  the 
states  increase  largely  in  number,  and  we 
only  give  to  each  150,000  people  one  re- 
presentative. In  that  case  tbe  fraction 
which  is  unrepresented  may  be  very  great 
indeed.  It  seems  to  me  that  they  have 
adopted  a  very  much  better  provision  in 
Canada,  a  provision  which  is  self-acting, 
and  which  has  another  great  advantage, 
namely,  that  it  has  a  tendency  to  curtail  a 
too  great  number  of  representativea  They 
have,  for  instance,  fixed  that  one  of  the 
provinces — ^Quebec — ^shall  be  entitled  to  a 
specified  number  of  representatives,  and  that 
all  the  other  provinces  shall  be  entitled  to 
the  same  proportion  of  representatives  as 
their  population  bears  to  that  of  Quebec. 

Mr.  Clark  :  That  will  not  get  rid  of 
fractions  ! 

Mr.  BAKER  :  It  does  to  a  far  greater 
extent  than  does  the  American  Constita- 
tion,  and  it  is  self-acting,  and  it  docs  not 
call  for  the  interference  of  the  fedend  par- 
liament from  time  to  time  to  alter  tho 
number  of  people  who  are  entitled  to  a 
representative.  I  do  not  desire  to  move 
an  amendment,  but  I  ^vish  to  ask  the  hon. 
member.  Sir  Samuel  Griffith,  whether  the 
committee  carefully  considered  the  two 
systems,  and  what  are  the  reasons  why 
they  have  adopted  the  American  system ! 

Mr.  Flayford  :  Because  we  could  not 
get  a  good  basis  ! 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH:  The 
answer  is  that  no  state  in  Australia  at  the 
present  time  corresponds  to  the  position 
which  was  occupied  by  the  province  of 
Quebec  at  the  time  of  the  establishment 
of  the  Canadian  Constitution.  Quebec  was 
a  thoroughly  well  settled  state,  in  which 
the  population  scarcely  increased  at  all, 
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excepting  by  the  natural  increase  of  births 
over  deaths.  There  is  no  state  in  Aus- 
tralia which  you  may  say  is  in  that  en- 
tirely settled  condition.  Supposing  we 
Lad  taken,  for  instance,  the  state  of  Vic- 
toria, which,  being  the  smallest  and  the 
most  densely  populated  so  far  as  its  area 
is  concerned,  may  be  said  to  be  the  most 
settled  state.  It  is  quite  likely  that  Vic- 
toria may  increase  very  largely.  If  you 
gave  a  fixed  number  of  members  to  Vic- 
toria the  result  would  be  to  reduce  the 
number  of  members  of  any  other  state 
which  did  not  increase  so  fast.  If  you 
can  find  a  state  which  you  are  quite  sure 
will  increase  most  slowly  you  might  adopt 
that  principle ;  but  whilst  the  matter  is 
quite  uncertain  you  would  run  the  great 
risk  of  reducing  the  number  of  representa- 
tives for  different  states,  which,  I  think, 
"wonld  be  very  unfortunata 
Clause  agreed  to. 

Clause  25.  The  qualification  of  electors  of 
members  of  the  house  of  representatives  shall  be 
in  each  state  that  which  is  prescribed  by  the 
law  of  the  state  as  the  qualification  for  electors 
of  the  more  numerous  house  of  the  parliament 
of  the  state. 

Mr.  DEAKIN  :  Do  I  understand  that 
it  is  proposed  to  add  to  the  powers  of 
the  federal  parliament  a  provision  enabling 
them  to  fix  the  qualification  dealing  with 
this  question  ?  The  hon.  and  learned  mem- 
ber^ Mr.  Clark,  alluded  to  this  question. 
At  present  the  qualification  of  electors  is 
left  absolutely  at  the  disposal  of  the  dif- 
ferent states,  without  any  power  of  obtain- 
ing uniformity  through  the  federal  parlia- 
ment, even  if  the  federal  parliament  so 
desired.  It  is  not  necessary  to  interfere 
with  the  states  in  any  way ;  but  it  would 
be  as  well  to  endow  the  federal  parliament 
with  authority,  if  so  inclined,  to  adopt  a 
uniform  qualification  for  voters  for  the 
house  of  representatives. 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH  :  The  hon. 
gentleman  says  that  it  is  not  proposed  to 


interfere  with  the  powers  of  the  state,  but 
he  suggests  that  we  should  give  power  to 
the  federal  parliament  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Deakin:  No;  to  ^:l  this  qualifi- 
cation ! 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH  :  That  is 
interfering  with  the  power  of  the  states. 

Mr.  Deakin  :  Certainly  not ! 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH :  It  is  a 
question  as  to  which  system  should  be 
adopted.  The  committee  have  adopted 
the  American  system,  knowing  that  they 
were  a  democratic  people,  who  did  not  fear 
to  let  the  states  ^tl  their  own  electoral 
qualifications;  in  fact,  we  have  adopted 
their  words,  "  the  qualification  for  electors 
of  the  more  numerous  house  of  the  parlia- 
ment of  the  state."  I  know  there  is  a 
good  deal  to  be  said  on  either  side.  I  am 
not  now  contending  for  either  view.  I  am 
only  answering  the  hon.  gentleman's  ques- 
tion. We  did  consider  the  matter.  The 
provision  is  clearly  necessary  at  starting ; 
and  we  thought  that  on  the  whole  it  would 
be  safer  to  let  the  parliaments  of  the  states 
continue  to  deal  with  the  question  for  them- 
selves. It  would  be  very  inconvenient^ 
for  instance,  if  the  electors  for  the  house 
of  representatives  were  a  different  con- 
stituency from  the  electors  for  the  houses 
of  the  states.  It  would  mean  two  sets  of 
revision  courts  and  two  sets  of  electoral  rolls. 

Mr.  Deakin  :  I  quite  agree ;  but  we 
ought  to  give  them  the  power  1 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH  :  It  is  a 
question  whether  it  should  be  done  now 
or  by  an  amendment  of  the  constitution. 
The  matter  was  considered,  and  I  indicate 
now,  as  briefly  as  I  canj  the  reason. 

Dr.  COCKBURN  :  I  think  there  are 
some  matters  which  ought  to  be  left  to 
the  states.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are 
certain  definite  lines  regarding  vital  prin- 
ciples which  should  be  laid  down  as  part 
of  the  constitution.     Therefore  I  move  : 

That  the  clause  be  amended  by  adding  the 
words:  *'  Bat  no  property  qualification  shall  be 
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necessary  for  electors  of  the  said  house,  and 
each  elector  shall  have  a  vote  only  for  one  elec- 
toral district. " 

I  think  this  follows  what  we  Lave  already 
passed  in  clause  24,  where  it  is  laid  down 
that  the  house  of  representatives  is  to  be 
chosen  by  the  people  of  the  several  states. 
I  imagine  that  "  the  people  of  the  several 
states  "  means  without  any  restriction  as  to 
class  interests. 

Mr.  MuNEO  :  Or  as  to  sex  ! 

Dr.  COCKBURN  :  I  do  not  think  it  is 
well  to  raise  the  question  of  sex  at  present ; 
but  I  do  think  that,  although  the  question 
of  woman  suffrage  has  not  got  far  enough 
to  be  seriously  debated  in  this  Convention, 
the  question  of  manhood  suffrage  has  got 
far  enough,  and  should,  as  a  vital  principle, 
be  embodied  in  this  constitution :  otherwise 
we  might  have  a  diversity,  one  roll  ob- 
taining in  one  state  and  another  in  another 
state.  In  one  state  the  will  of  the  people 
might  be  supreme,  and  in  another  you 
might  have  a  property  qualification.  I 
think  that  it  is  already  recognised  as  one 
of  the  canons  of  the  constitution,  and  need 
not  be  argued  ;  and  therefore  I  have  moved 
that  the  principle  of  manhood  suffrage,  and 
also  the  principle  of  one  man  one  vote,  be 
embodied  in  the  constitution. 

Mr.  M  ARMION  :  It  seems  to  me  that 
there  is  a  certain  amount  of  absurdity 
about  this  proposition,  if  the  hon.  member 
will  pardon  my  making  that  observation, 
for  it  will  be  far  easier  and  better  to  say 
at  once,  and  in  one  clause,  that  the  quali- 
fication of  electors  of  the  house  shall  be  so- 
and-so — that  is  to  say,  that  they  shall  only 
exercise  their  right  under  manhood  suffrage. 
That  would  settle  the  whole  question,  and 
would  be  virtually  interfering  with  the 
right  of  the  several  states  by  saying  that  in 
cases  where  the  states  have  not  manhood 
suffrage,  they  must  have  it  whether  they 
like  it  or  not. 

An  Hon.  Member  :  No ! 

Mr.  MARMION  :  The  hon.  gentleman 
says,  "No,"  but  I  should  like  him  to  ex- 
[/>r.  Cockbum, 


plain.  I  understand  him  to  mean  that.  If 
he  does  not,  I  should  like  to  know  what  be 
does  mean.  Would  it  not  be  an  abeuxdity 
again,  if,  in  choosing  members  of  the  lesaer 
house,  they  were  to  adopt  a  oonaenradTe 
principle,  and  in  choosing  members  of  the 
greater  house,  they  were  to  adopt  a  more 
liberal  one  ?  The  two  things  ooald  not 
run  together  in  one  country.  The  hon. 
gentleman  must  see  that  at  onoe,  and  if 
the  hon.  gentleman  wishes  to  pat  the  mat- 
ter to  a  practical  test,  it  would  be  better 
to  say  that  the  house  shall  be  elected  in  a 
certain  manner,  and  that  would  settle  the 
question  once  and  for  all  Throu^oat 
the  whole  of  the  discussion  the  idea  has 
prevailed  that  the  rights  of  individual 
states  should  be  preserved  with  regard  to 
their  constitution. 

Dr.  Cockburn:  Except  on  any  vital 
principle  ! 

Mr.  MARMION  :  Surely  this  is  a  vital 
principle  in  the  election  of  the  bodies 
politic 

Dr.  CocKBURN :  That  is  their  look  oat  ; 
this  is  the  look  out  for  all  the  colonies  / 

Mr.  MARMION  :  Pehj4»  it  is ;  but  if 
you  interfere  in  the  one  case  joo.  nu^t 
interfere  in  all.  At  the  present  time  in 
the  majority  of  the  states  of  Australia 
manhood  suffrage  ia  the  rule.  However, 
one  man  one  vote  is  not  the  rule  through- 
out Australia,  but  only  in  one  state  at  the 
present  time ;  and  why  should  the  other 
states  of  Australia,  because  one  state  now 
adopts  that  principle,  be  oompelled  within 
the  four  corners  of  this  bill  to  adopt  it  1  I 
think  the  suggestion  is  far  too  radical  s 
one  for  this  assembly  to  carry  out. 

Dr.  CocKBUBN :  Not  too  radical  for 
Australia  1 

Mr.  MUNRO :  I  confess,  first  of  all, 
that  I  cannot  agree  with  the  hon.  ax^ 
learned  member,  Sir  Samuel  Griffith,  that 
it  will  not  be  necessary  to  have  a  separate 
roll  and  registration  for  these  elections. 
There  must  be,  for  this  readK>n  :  that  yoa 
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liave  not  in  any  colony  right  through  the 
4sain6  principle  as  is  proposed  here.  We 
only  propose  to  give  the  electors  one  repre- 
sentative for  every  30,000  people,  and  there 
la  not  one  colony  where  the  representatives 
jinmber  more  than  one  to  every  10,000  or 
15,000  persona 

Mr.  Platfobd  :  We  could  group  the 
<iistricts ! 

Mr,  MUNRO:  If  you  do  that  you 
must  have  a  special  roll  for  each. 

Mr.  Platford  :  No,  use  the  rolls  of  two 
•or  three  districts  I 

Mr.  MUNRO  :  Thehon.  member  knows 
that  when  you  prepare  a  roll  you  say  it  is 
the  electoral  roll  or  the  ratepayers'  roll  for 
A  certain  electoral  district,  giving  its  title. 
If  you  group  three  districts  together  you 
must  have  a  different  title  and  say  that  it 
must  be  the  electoral  district  of  so-and-so. 
Yon  must  use  the  roll  as  you  mix  them 
together. 

Mr.  Platpord  :  No  1 

Mr.  MUNRO :  The  question  that  the 
bon.  gentleman  has  raised  now  is  that  we 
are  interfering  with  the  right  of  the  states 
if  we  say  that  an  elector  for  the  federal 
parliament  shall  have  no  property  qualifi- 
cation. I  say  that  we  do  not.  We  leave 
the  elections  for  the  local  parliaments  ex- 
actly as  they  are  now,  and  in  this  bill  it  is 
provided  that  the  people  of  the  states  are 
to  be  the  electors.  If  the  people  of  the 
states  are  to  be  the  electors,  surely  we  ought 
to  give  them  power 

Mr.  J.  Forrest  :  Where  is  that  said  t 

Mr.  MUNRO  :  In  this  bill. 

Dr.  CocKBURN  :  It  is  implied! 

Mr.  MUNRO  :  If  it  is  implied  we  ought 
to  carry  it  out  honestly. 

Dr.  CoCKBURN  :  It  follows  on  the  other 
proposition  I 

Mr.  MUNRO :  If  thepeople  of  the  state 
are  to  elect  the  members  of  the  house  of 
representatives,  and  if  you  say  that  unless 
they  have  property  they  cannot  vote,  then 


it  follows,  of  course,  that  the  election  is  not 
by  the  people.  Only  those  who  have  pro- 
perty can  vote. 

Mr.  Clark  :  How  about  women  t 

Mr.  MUNRO  :  The  sooner  women  are 
enfranchised  the  better  for  all  concerned. 
If  the  hon.  member  is  prepared  to  move 
that  women  shall  be  allowed  to  vote,  I 
shall  be  quite  willing  to  support  him  ;  but 
at  the  present  time  we  are  only  dealing 
with  the  question  of  whether  or  not  the 
electors  of  the  house  of  representatives 
should  have  a  property  qualification.  I  say 
they  ought  not  to  have  a  property  qualifi- 
cation, and  that  they  ought  not  to  have 
more  than  one  vote.  That  is  the  true  posi- 
tion to  take  up  in  a  fair  and  proper  system 
of  representation. 

Mr.  MARMION :  I  do  not  think  the 
hon.  gentleman  haff  rightly  considered  the 
question.  I  do  not  see  how  an  elector 
could  have  more  than  one  vote ;  because  if 
the  various  electorates  are  treated  as  one, 
how  can  a  man  have  a  vote  for  more  than 
one  constituency  ? 

Dr.  Cockburn:  He  can  vote  four  or 
five  times ! 

Mr.  MARMION :  That  is,  for  various 
districts. 

Mr.  MuNRO  :  There  will  be  various  dis- 
tricts! 

Mr.  MARMION  :  The  whole  colony,  I 
take  it,  will  be  one  district. 

Mr.  MuNRO :  No ;  the  hon.  gentleman 
is  wrong  I 

Sir  GEORGE  GREY  :  This  is  the  most 
important  question  probably  that  ^e  have 
to  consider  in  this  bilL  I  think  there  can 
be  no  doubt  whatever  that  a  clear  case 
can  be  made  out  for  the  absolute  necessity 
of  giving  only  one  vote  to  each  man,  and 
giving  every  man  a  right  to  vote  on  the 
question  of  returning  representatives  to 
the  central  parliament.  If  hon.  gentle- 
men will  reflect  over  the  circumstances  of 
the  case,  they  will  find  that  the  original 
idea  I  believe  in  every  one  of  these  colonies 
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was  that  there  should  only  be  one  vote 
possessed  by  each  man.  That  was  the 
original  conception.  That  undoubtedly 
was  the  conception  in  New  Zealand.  But 
it  was  soon  found  that  the  words  used 
might  possibly  be  so  extended  that  a  man 
could  get  a  vote  for  each  district  The 
first  steps  made  in  that  direction  were  not 
contested,  and  people  began  by  obtaining 
a  qualification  for  a  second  district,  and 
then  a  third  district,  and  so  it  spread 
until  what  was  really  a  great  abuse  came 
into  existence.  The  colonies  are  all  dif- 
ferently circumstanced.  We  had  a  hardy 
set  of  people  to  deal  with  in  South  Aus- 
tralia, who  knew  precisely  what  their  rights 
were,  and  who  were  determined  to  get 
them ;  and  they  succeeded  in  obtaining,  I 
believe,  a  more  liberal  constitution  than 
is  possessed  by  any  other  part  of  Aus- 
tralasia. That  was  the  result  The  other 
colonies  are  in  various  conditions.  Some, 
like  New  Zealand,  have  one  vote  per  man, 
but  a  nominee  upper  housa  Then  we 
have  other  colonies,  like  New  South  Wales, 
where  plural  voting  prevails  to  a  con- 
siderable extent,  or  the  power  of  plural 
voting,  and  where  also  there  is  a  nomin- 
ated council.  Then  you  have  a  colony 
like  Victoria,  where  the  right  of  plural 
voting  exists  also  to  a  considerable  extent. 
There  they  have  an  elective  upper  house ; 
but  burdened  with  a  property  qualifica- 
tion, which  has  altogether  been  abolished 
in  Great  Britain,  and  in  almost  every 
British  country.  That  is  the  position  of 
our  representation  here.  I  contend  that  it 
is  absolutely  necessary  to  comply  with  what 
I  believe  to  be  the  desire  of  Great  Britain. 
Every  one  of  our  constitutions  was  made 
by  the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain,  and  fre- 
quently made  either  without  the  people 
being  consulted,  or  even  if  they  were  con- 
sulted, some  provisions  were  put  in  con- 
trary to  their  wishes.  In  the  British  Par- 
liament we  had  no  representation  what- 
ever, and  the  result  is  that  Great  Britain 
[Sir  George  Grey. 


has  drifted  into  a  difficulty  with  its  colo- 
nies— that  is,  it  does  not  know  how  to  give 
the  people  liberty — full  liberty,  and  the 
only  way  in  which  it  could  do  it  at  first 
apparently  is  this  :  to  pass  an  act  to  say 
that  every  one  of  the  colonial  constitiitioiis 
should  terminate  from  and  after  a  certun 
date,  that  the  act  of  parliament  should 
prevail  no  longer  than  that  time,  and  that 
the  populations  of  the  different  oanntriea 
must  provide  their  own  oonstitations  so  ss 
to  be  prepared  to  meet  the  difficulty  when 
their  existing  constitutions  die  oat.  Bat  in 
the  case  now  of  Australasia,  with  extraordi- 
nary generosity  Great  Britain  virtually  say& 
to  this  country,  "  Make  at  once  the  consti- 
tution which  best  pleases  yourselvea  Send 
that  home  for  our  consideration."  And  in 
point  of  fact,  there  is  that  whi<^  amounts 
almost  to  a  promise,  or,  at  all  events^  to 
an  understanding,  that  if  we  send  home 
nothing  extraordinary  or  wrong,  the  desires 
of  the  people  will  be  acceded  to ;  and  I  have 
no  doubt  whatever  that,  looking  to  the  pre- 
sent state  of  public  feeling  on  the  subject 
of  representation,  the  general  opinion  in 
the  minds  of  British  statesmen  is,  that  we 
shall  establish  a  constitution  in  which  one 
man  will  have  one  votei  Now,  what  do 
we  propose  to  do  in  this  bill  f  We  pro- 
pose to  evade  carrying  out  what  really  are 
the  instructions  from  Great  Britain — ^that 
is,  the  framing  of  a  complete  constitution 
for  ourselves,  by  saying  at  once  that  we 
adopt  the  colonial  constitutions  as  Uiej 
exist,  and  that  we  give  those  constitutions 
to  the  states,  and  that  they  shall  cany 
them  out  And  we  are  told  then  that  they 
are  to  have  the  liberty  of  altering  those  as 
they  like.  But  I  say  that  we  give  them 
no  fair  opportunity  of  altering  them  as 
they  like — ^none  whatever. 

Mr.  CuTHBERT  :  Why  1 

Sir  GEORGE  GREY :  On  account  of 
plural  voting.  The  minority  rale  the 
majority. 

Colonel  Smith  :  How? 
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Sir  GEORGE  GREY :  By  plural  voting; 
by  the  power  of  voting  for  several  dis- 
tricts, so  that  while  most  of  the  voters  of 
the  country  have  but  one  vote,  the  favoured 
few  have  many  votes,  one  in  each  district, 
and  they  exercise  a  corresponding  influence 
in  parliament,  and  that  parliament  so 
elected  virtually  chooses  the  upper  house. 
The  upper  house  is  not  fairly  chosen  in 
this  colony,  nor  is  it,  to  my  mind,  fairly 
chosen  in  Victoria.  Therefore,  it  is  pro- 
posed absolutely  to  cut  off  all  freedom  from 
uSy  and  we  are  told  it  is  to  preserve  the 
privileges  of  the  states.  "What  is  the  pri- 
vilege 1  The  privilege  is  that  the  minority 
should  oppress  the  majority  if  they  please. 
That  is  what  it  comes  to,  and  that  is  the 
onus  from  which  we  ought  to  relieve  them. 
Now  an  opportunity  is  given  to  us  so  to 
relieve  them.  "We  have  only  to  put  the 
provision  proposed  into  this  bill — one  which 
I  was  so  glad  to  hear  one  of  the  dele- 
gates from  Victoria  support  I  never  felt 
greater  pleasure.  I  feared  opposition,  and 
to  my  great  surprise  and  delight,  I  found 
that  there  was  a  voice  given  in  favour 
of  what  I  believe  to  be  truly  just  and 
righteous.  But  I  do  hope  that  this  Con- 
vention, rising  to  the  occasion,  will  say  to 
the  people  of  Australasia,  "We,  having 
placed  in  our  hands  a  noble  gift  for  you, 
if  we  please  to  give  it,  or  to  diminish  it, 
will  say  that  we  will  not  diminish  it ;  we 
will  take  nothing  from  the  great  boon  we 
have  the  power  to  bestow  upon  you,  and 
we  give  you  the  right  in  your  federated 
parliament  of  having  your  representatives 
elected  under  the  system  of  one  man  one 
vote."  Now, if  that  is  done  we  may  remedy 
almost  everything,  because  everything  de- 
pends really  upon  the  central  house,  and 
I  feel  certain  that  if  that  is  done  then  we 
shall  feel  it  our  duty  to  introduce  a  clause 
which  will  give  to  the  states  the  power  of 
starting  with  one  man  one  vote.  You  will 
be  told,  hon.  gentlemen,  that  this  will  be 
making  an  alteration  in  the  constitution 


of  the  states,  and  taking  from  them  a  pri- 
vilege. I  say  the  only  privilege  taken 
away  will  be  the  right  of  the  minority  to 
oppress  the  majority.  That  certainly  will 
be  taken  away ;  but  if  the  people  choose 
to  have  a  constitution  of  that  kind  they 
can  instantly  restore  it.  It  requires  but 
one  vote  simply  to  say  we  shall  have  our  old 
constitution  back  again ;  a  single  clause  will 
do  it,  and  they  may  go  on  then  as  they  are 
goingon  now.  But  if  the  privilege  forwhich 
we  now  contend  be  not  granted,  I  feel  sure 
that  many  years  will  in  some  cases  elapse 
before  that  boon  will  be  won  and  gained 
which  now  can  be  instantaneously  given. 
I  hope,  therefore,  that  the  Convention, 
rising  to  the  present  emergency,  will  re- 
lieve the  parliament  of  Great  Britain  from 
the  difficulty  that  it  has,  knowing  the 
manner  in  which  it  has  legislated  for  the 
colonies,  sometimes  without  their  know- 
ledge, sometimes  without  their  consent, 
sometimes  in  direct  violation  of  what  they 
asked  for,  as  was  the  case  in  New  Zealand, 
because  one  ministry — I  forget  the  name 
of  the  premier  at  the  time,  but  I  believe 
it  was  Sir  Robert  Peel — promised  that  we 
should  have  an  upper  house  elected  by  the 
councils  of  the  provinces;  but  the  new 
ministry  which  came  in  disapproved  of 
that,  and  at  the  dictation  of  a  single  man — 
a  member  of  the  British  ministry — altered 
it  into  a  nominated  house.  Some  of  us 
have  struggled  for  years  to  change  that, 
and  we  have  struggled  in  vain ;  we  have 
not  accomplished  it.  But  give  us  this 
boon  now  ;  put  us  in  the  same  position  as 
South  Australia  is ;  give  all  the  colonies  the 
right  of  getting  into  that  blessed  haven  of 
rest,  as  I  may  call  it,  that  they  have  got,  and 
then  I  see  before  the  future  of  Australia 
a  rapid  advance  in  all  that  they  can  justly 
desire,  and  a  future  far  brighter  than  what 
will  be  given  to  them  if  the  bill,  as  it  is 
proposed,  is  allowed  to  pass.  T,  therefore, 
earnestly  press  on  hon.  gentlemen  that  in 
justice  to  Australasia,  and  in  justice  to 
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Oreat  Britain,  the  boon  we  now  pray  for 
on  behalf  of  the  people  of  Australasia 
should  be  accorded  to  those  who  are  seek- 
ing to  gain  it. 

Sir  JOHN  DOWNER  :  I  entirely  be- 
lieve in  the  principle  of  one  man  one  vote. 
The  only  colony  in  which  it  prevails  is  by 
no  means  one  of  the  largest  colonies  in  the 
dominion 

Sir  George  Grey  ;  We  have  it  in  New 
Zealand  ! 

Sir  JOHN  DOWNER:  Whatever  colo- 
nies may  not  have  adopted  it,  the  principle 
is  a  good  one,  and  mu^t  in  the  end  prevail. 
But  the  question  we  have  to  consider  now 
is  whether  or  not  we  shall  have  a  federated 
Australia,  whether  or  not  we  shall  go  into 
union,  and  whether  it  is  expedient  for  the 
purpose  of  insisting  on  views  which  some 
of  us  may  hold  far  in  advance  of  our  time 
to  insist,  as  a  condition  of  the  federa- 
tion of  Australia,  that  the  views  of  the 
smallest  portions  of  the  dominion  should  be 
adopted  by  the  largest  before  any  federation 
shall  take  place.  That  is  what  appears  to 
me  to  be  substantially  the  question.  Ad- 
mitting that  one  man  one  vote  is  a  proper 
principle,  we  cannot  shut  our  eyes  to  the 
fact  that  the  infinitely  larger  part  of  Aus- 
tralia does  not  look  at  the  principle  in  that 
way,  and  does  not  adopt  that  view  at  alL 
Under  these  circumstances  is  there  any 
probability  of  any  immediate  federation 
taking  place — and  we  all  agree  as  to  its 
immediate  necessity — if  the  minority  make 
&s  a  condition  precedent  that  the  majority 
fihall  adopt  certain  views  which  happen  to 
be  at  the  time  diametrically  opposed  to 
their  own?  That  is  not  a  sentimental 
difficulty,  but  it  is  a  practical  difficulty. 
If  we  insert  in  the  bill  this  condition  we 
49hall  postpone  the  federation  of  Australia, 
I  hope  not  for  very  long,  but  at  all  events 
until  such  time  as  the  majority  are  edu- 
cated up  to  the  elevation  of  the  intelligent 
minority.  Can  anybody  of  us  foretell 
v^hen  that  time  will  be  ?  Can  anybody  by 
l^Sir  George  Grey. 


any  possibility  name  the  day  whesn  that 
millennium  will  be  reached)  If  so  we  shall 
have  something  to  go  upon.  But  whai 
we  are  dealing  with  now  is  the  immediate 
question,  is  it  possible  to  unite  the  vuioos 
colonies  of  Australia  inone  dominioii,  hand- 
ing over  to  that  dominion  certain  powecs 
and  privileges  which  each  colony  possesEes; 
retaining  as  far  as  possible  in  each  colony 
absolutely  intact  all  the  powers  and  autho- 
rities that  they  possess  at  the  preBent 
time,  and  taking  them  away  from  th^ii 
only  to  the  extent  necessary  to  create  a 
beneficial  and  lasting  dominion)  Nov, 
the  United  States  of  America  were  as- 
suredly as  democratic  as  we  are.  The  one 
great  democracy,  the  only  lasting  demo- 
cracy that  the  world  has  known,  so  ftf 
from  considering  that  there  was  a  danger 
in  preserving  the  autonomy  of  each  state 
BO  far  as  the  election  of  representatives  to 
the  national  council  was  concerned,  recog- 
nised that  principle  at  once,  and,  as  far 
as  we  know,  without  much  difference  of 
opinion.  The  object  was  to  secure  a  body 
as  the  national  congress  that  represented 
the  views  of  each  state.  Whidi  was  the 
proper  tribunal  to  decide  how  that  body 
should  be  selected  but  each  state?  It 
might  be  that  the  mode  of  election  of  one 
state  was,  in  the  opinion  of  the  other 
states,  absolutely  illogical,  absolutely  un- 
philosophical,  absolutely  wrong  perhaps. 
But  the  very  essence  of  the  ag;reeme&t 
was  that  it  should  be  the  state  whidi 
should  define  how  its  representation  should 
take  place,  and  if  that  representation 
were  unsatisfactory  in  its  creation  or  in 
its  working  it  would  be  the  state  that 
would  have  the  responsibility  of  any  mis- 
chief that  happened,  and  would  have  the 
power  to  alter  it.  I  have  no  doubt  my 
hon.  friend,  Dr.  Cockburn,  is  satisfied  that 
one  man  one  vote  will  be  adopted  in  Aus- 
tralia before  many  years  have  passed.  My 
hon.  friend,  Mr.  Gillies,  from  Victoria,  may 
entertain  an  entirely  opposite  view. 
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Mr.  McNRO:  Oh^no!  He  is  a  one-man- 
one- vote  man  1 

Sir  JOHN  DOWNER  :  I  have  no  doubt 
til  at  many  hon.  gentlemen  from  Yictoria 
entertain  entirely  opposite  views,  but  which- 
ever views  are  correct,  we  really  have  to 
deal  with  the  practical  question  whether 
the  minority  of  the  colonies  of  Australia 
baving  adopted  a  certain  view  which  they 
Ijelieve,  and  which  I  believe,  to  be  entirely 
&  correct  one,  are  to  insist  that  there  shall 
be  no  federation  of  Australia  until  the 
larger  colonies  and  the  greater  portion  of 
the  population  adopt  that  particular  view. 
I  think  it  would  defeat  all  federation  if  we 
endeavoured  to  impose  any  such  limita- 
tions. I  am  sure  it  is  against  every  prin- 
ciple of  federation  which  has  ever  been 
successful,  and  we  have  before  us  the  illus- 
trious precedent  of  the  one  great  demo- 
cracy of  the  world,  which  thought  itself 
safe  in  its  creation  in  adopting  the  method 
suggested  here,  and  which  has  proved  by  its 
working  that  no  injurious  results  can  come 
from  it. 

Mr.  BARTON :  I  would  ask  hon. 
members  who  support  the  amendment 
whether  there  may  not  be  a  better  way  of 
obtaining  what  they  desire  1  If  the  prin- 
ciple of  one  man  one  vote  is  one  that  we 
should  adopt,  it  will  assert  itself,  as  time 
goes  on,  throughout  the  continent,  and  if 
it  does  that,  it  will  impress  itself  upon  the 
parliament  of  the  commonwealth.  Is  it 
not  worth  our  while,  therefore,  to  consider 
whether  the  proposition  we  are  discussing 
should  not  be  only  a  temporary  one — that 
is  to  say,  whether  the  views  of  the  states 
in  prescribing  the  qualification  of  electors 
of  members  of  the  house  of  representa- 
tives should  operate  any  further  than  the 
first  election,  and  until  the  parliament  of 
the  com  monwealth  have  otb  erwise  provided] 
If  the  proposal  be  a  good  one  the  common- 
w^ealth  may  be  relied  upon  to  adopt  it  I 
am  in  favour  of  it  myself ;  I  think  the 
principle  is  a  good  one ;  and  I  have  the 


utmost  confidence  that  the  parliament  of 
the  commonwealth  will  adopt  it.  But 
whether  that  be  so  or  not,  the  decision, 
should  be  left  to  that  parliament.  It  is 
not  for  us  to  try  to  dominate  matters  in 
any  way  in  a  question  of  this  sort.  It  is 
for  us  to  give  the  parliament  of  the  com- 
monwealth, so  far  as  we  can  do  so,  the 
widest  power  to  execute  all  that  is  neces- 
sary, and  if  we  do  that  we  shall  prescribe 
merely  what  is  convenient  in  regard  to 
the  first  election — that  is  to  say,  we  shall 
leave  this  clause  as  it  is,  subject  to  a  slight 
amendment  at  the  commencement,  requir- 
ing that  the  clause  shall  operate  for  the 
first  election,  and  until  the  parliament  of 
the  commonwealth  otherwise  provides. 

Mr.  Gillies  :  Will  the  hon.  member 
explain  more  precisely  what  he  means  ) 

Mr.  BARTON  :  I  mean  that  the  pro- 
visions of  the  bill  shall  operate  for  the 
first  election,  until  something  else  can  be 
done  ;  but  that  when  the  first  election  is 
secured,  and  when  the  parliament  of  the 
commonwealth  meets,  it  shall  be  compe- 
tent for  it  to  take  its  own  course  as  to 
this  matter. 

Mr.  Gillies  :  To  declare  who  shall  be 
its  electors  ! 

Mr.  BARTON:  Precisely— who  shall 
be  its  electors. 

Mr.  Gillies  :  And  whether  there  shall 
be  a  high  qualification  or  no  qualification  ! 

Mr.  BARTON  :  To  fix  its  own  fran- 
chise. It  does  seem  to  me  that  if  you 
are  going  to  trust  the  parliament  of  the 
commonwealth  at  all,  you  must  trust  it  to 
fix  its  own  franchise. 

Mr.  Gillies  :  But  it  will  consist  of  the 
states ! 

Mr.  BARTON  :  It  cannot  help  consist- 
ing of  the  states  and  of  the  people  of  the 
states.  But  one  house  will  consist  of  the 
states  in  certain  proportiona  I  refer  to 
the  house  which  we  are  told  is  the  nation- 
ally representative  house.     And  surely  the 
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franchise  upon  which  the  whole  body  po- 
litic will  send  its  representatives  into  that 
national  house  is  a  matter  that  should  be 
fixed  by  the  house  itself,  just  as  the  elec- 
toral laws  for  the  legislative  assemblies  or 
houses  of  representatives  in  the  different 
colonies  are  fixed.  We  have  these  powers 
in  our  respective  colonies ;  and  I  suppose 
we  think  we  have  used  them  well.  Surely 
it  is  not  contended  that  in  the  course  of 
time  it  will  not  be  a  wise  and  necessary 
thing  that  the  franchise  of  every  citizen 
of  Australia  to  the  national  house  shall  be 
an  equal  franchise  ? 

Mr.  Gillies  :  That  would  be  very  de- 
sirable! 

Mr.  BARTON  :  It  is  very  desirable  in- 
deed that  there  should  be  one  national 
franchise,  and  that  would  be  the  inevitable 
result  of  leaving  it  to  the  parliament  of 
the  commonwealth  to  fix  it.  If  there  be 
any  doubt  upon  the  point,  if  the  parlia- 
ment of  the  commonwealth  is  not  likely 
to  fix  a  uniform  franchise,  the  only  reason 
for  that  course  would  be  a  desire  to  leave 
things  as  they  exist  in  the  various  states. 
If  that  were  so,  there  would  be  no  de- 
parture from  the  provision  of  the  bill. 
But  if  there  is  to  be  a  departure,  it  is  de- 
sirable that  it  should  be  taken  by  the  par- 
liament of  the  commonwealth,  because  it 
is  a  matter  that  belongs  more  properly  to 
them.  I  suggest,  therefore,  that  instead 
of  our  agreeing  to  import  the  principle  of 
one  man  one  vote  here — although  I  myself 
quite  agree  with  the  principle — it  is  a 
matter  which  should  be  left  to  the  parlia- 
ment of  the  commonwealth  itself.  If 
room  be  made  for  me  to  do  so — if  I  might 
venture  to  ask  for  an  opportunity  to  do  so, 
for  I  was  not  present  a  little  while  ago — 
I  would  test  the  sense  of  the  Committee 
upon  an  amendment,  inserting  before  the 
first  word  of  the  clause  some  such  words 
as  these  :  "  For  the  first  election,  and  until 
the  parliament  of  the  commonwealth  other- 
wise provides." 
[Mr,  Barton, 


Mr.  DEAKIN  :  This  involves  the  qn* 
tion  raised  by  me  in  the  first  instance  v\^ 
the  clause  was  brought  forward,  and  I 
would  point  out  now,  in  one  sentence,  to 
the  hon.  member,  Dr.  Cockbom,  that  U 
any  case  he  must  adopt  some  addition  '4 
his  own  amendment  It  will  be  absolutely 
impossible  to  make  provision  for  the  first 
election  of  the  house  of  representatiTi-i 
being  held  in  certain  of  tho  colonies,  nnder 
the  restriction  he  proposes  to  add  to  tk 
clause.  To  move  the  amendment  withor. 
some  addition  would  be  to  prevent  the  first 
election  taking  place  in  certain  colonies^aaJ 
to  defeat  federation. 

Dr.  COCKBimN  :  My  Hon.  ooUeagne, 
Sir  John  Downer,  instanced  what  had  been 
done  in  America.  As  far  as  I  can  read 
history,  the  several  states  sought  out  that 
which  was  best  in  the  constitution  of  each 
state,  and  put  it  into  their  model  constitn- 
tion,  and  it  was  only  because  they  did  that, 
because  they  chose  all  that  was  best  in 
the  constitutions  of  the  various  states,  that 
they  were  able  to  frame  a  document  which 
has  been  the  veneration  of  all  people  since 
its  first  enactment.  The  result  is  that  die 
Constitution  is  looked  upon  as  a  model  for 
other  constitutions,  and  to  make  a  mistake 
in  this  respect  would  be  in  my  opinion,  to 
make  a  fatal  mistake  at  the  very  com- 
mencement of  our  federation.  I  cannot 
agree  with  those  who  say  that  the  proposal 
that  manhood  suffrage  should  find  a  place 
in  this  constitution  is  in  advance  of  the 
times,  nor  can  I  agree  that  to  ai^e  that 
the  principle  of  one  man  one  vote  should 
find  its  place  in  this  constitution  is  to 
argue  in  advance  of  the  time&  I  think 
that  those  who  hold  other  views  hare 
yet  to  come  up  to  the  line  upon  which 
the  colony  of  South  Australia  stands.  I 
think  we  should  be  making  a  great  mis- 
take if  we  allowed  either  the  first  election 
to  the  federal  parliament,  or  indeed  any 
election,  to  take  place  upon  any  other  prin- 
ciple. 
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Mr.  Deakin  :  The  hon.  member  cannot 
help  it !  ^ 

Dr.  COCKBURN  :  I  do  not  agree  with 
the  hon.  member.  The  different  colonies 
'will  have  to  frame  electoral  machinery, 
they  -will  have  to  divide  their  colonies  np 
into  electoral  districts  for  the  election  of 
members  of  the  house  of  representatives  ; 
and  to  abandon  this  amendment  would  be 
a  distinct  violation  of  the  principle  already 
affirmed — that  the  house  of  representatives 
shall  be  chosen  by  the  people.  It  has  been 
very  well  pointed  out  by  an  hon.  member 
that  we  should  not  begin  our  constitution 
by  putting  into  it  an  inconsistency.  If 
we  are  going  to  frame  a  constitution  which 
is  to  be  a  benefit  to  ourselves,  and  to  pos- 
terity, we  must  be  consistent  to  vital  prin- 
ciples, and  I  feel  that  I  cannot  give  way 
or  accept  a  compromisa 

Sir  Samuel  Griffith  :  The  amendment 
of  the  hon.  member,  Mr.  BaHon,  comes 
before  the  hon.  member's  amendment ! 

Dr.  COCKBURN  :  That  may  be  ;  but 
so  far  as  the  principle  of  my  amendment  is 
concerned,  I  feel  that  I  cannot  give  way. 
I  take  it  that  the  house  of  representatives, 
even  the  first  house,  is  to  be  of  the  people ; 
that  our  government  is  to  be  of  the  people, 
and  that  being  so,  our  house  of  representa- 
tives must  not  be  chosen  by  any  other  than 
the  peoplft  To  provide  otherwise  would  be 
a  contradiction  in  terms  which  would  not  be 
a  credit  to  this  Convention.  The  possessors 
of  other  constitutions  have  had  to  fight  for 
their  freedom.  The  freedom  of  the  com- 
monwealth of  Australia  should  be  simul- 
taneous with  its  birth  ;  it  should  be  free- 
born.  I  am  of  course  willing  to  withdraw 
my  amendment  to  enable  the  hon.  mem- 
ber, Mr.  Barton,  to  move  his  amendment. 

Sir  GEORGE  GREY  :  Before  the 
amendment  is  withdrawn,  I  thmk  there 
are  several  arguments  used  by  various  hon. 
members  which  should  be  replied  to.  I 
understood  the  hon.  member,  Mr.  Barton, 
to  argue  that  we  were  not  to  dictate  or 


rule,  while  he  at  the  same  time  proposed 
to  dictate  and  rule.  What  we  have  to 
do  is  to  constitute  a  totally  new  legis- 
lature, and  we  have  to  call  it  into  exist- 
ence with  all  proper  limbs,  head,  and 
body,  to  enable  it  to  act,  and  act  well  and 
wisely.  We  have  a  perfect  right  to  frame 
the  best  and  most  perfect  machine  that 
we  can.  When  hon.  members  tell  us 
that  we  are  not  authorised  to  dictate  to 
Australasia,  I  reply  that  we  are  not  the 
people  who  are  dictating,  but  it  is  those 
who  say  this  shall  not  be  done  who  are 
dictating  to  us.  Undoubtedly  the  people 
of  Australasia  have  a  right  to  start  at 
once  on  the  principle  of  one  man  one  vote; 
and  it  is  our  business  to  allow  them  to 
enter  into  that  right.  The  whole  of  the 
arguments  used  to  the  contrary  are  of  no 
avail  whatever.  With  those  hon.  gentle- 
men who  argue  against  this,  the  argument 
always  is,  "  We  perfectly  agree  in  the 
principle;  but  do  not  introduce  it  now. 
Let  the  states  do  it  for  themselves."  To 
which  I  say  :  I  do  not  want,  as  far  as  I  am 
concerned,  that  the  states  should  do  it  for 
me,  or  help  me,  or  the  state  I  am  in,  to  do  it 

Mr.  Baker  :  Does  New  Zealand  intend 
to  join  the  federation  % 

Sir  GEORGE  GREY :  New  Zealand 
wishes  the  power  to  be  retained  to  enter 
cheerfully  into  a  combination  of  which  it 
approves.  This  constitution  is  intended 
to  take  in  all  Australasia,  and  it  should 
be  so  framed.  We  have  no  wish  to  have 
this  done  for  us  by  other  people,  but  our 
desire  is  to  do  it  for  ourselves.  Why 
should  the  men  who  have  so  long  kept  us 
out  of  these  rights  still  say,  "  Wait,  wait 
a  little  longer ;  we  will  ultimately  "do  it 
for  you ;  you  shall  ultimately  carry  what 
you  wish,"  when  we  can  get  what  we  wish 
now  ?  That  is  our  right ;  let  us  struggle 
for  it,  and  ask  this  Convention  to  agree 
that  that  should  be  done.  An  hon.  mem- 
ber said  that  Australia  was  not  prepared 
for  it  and  did  not  desire  it. 
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Sir  John  Downer  :  I  said  that  many  of 
the  larger  states  were  not  prepared  for  it ! 

Sir  GEORGE  GREY :  I  maintain  that 
all  the  larger  states  are  prepared  and  wish 
for  it.  I  am  sure  I  speak  the  universal  wish 
of  Australia  when  I  say  they  do  want  it. 

Sir  John  Downer  :  Why  have  they  not 
got  it  1 

Sir  GEORGE  GREY:  How  could  theyt 
That  is  the  very  point  How  long  did  it 
take  us  to  get  the  single  vote  in  New 
Zealand  ?  For  how  many  years  was  the 
bill  on  the  order-paper  in  vaini  For 
how  many  years  have  we  desired  to  have 
an  elected  legislative  council  instead  of  a 
nominated  one  1  Because  we  had  no  power 
to  get  it.  Now  we  are  asked  to  continue 
to  deprive  the  people  of  the  power  of  ob- 
taining these  things  for  some  time  longer. 
They  say,  "  We  will  grant  it  to  you." 
Who  will  grant  it  to  us  ?  Those  who  have 
kept  it  from  us  so  long. 

Mr.  J.  Forrest  :  Who  are  they  ? 

Sir  GEORGE  GREY :  Why  evade  the 
point  by  a  question  of  that  kind  1  Every 
one  knows  that  they  are  the  existing  legis- 
latures, in  which  the  people  have  never 
been  fairly  represented.  Who  can  deny 
that  plural  voting  has  existed  and  has  ex- 
ercised a  very  great  influence?  Who  can 
deny  that  nominated  councils  prevented 
many  things  from  being  done  ?  It  is  im- 
possible to  pass  any  bill  without  having 
to  consider  whether  or  not  another  house 
will  approve  of  it  No  statesman  is  cer- 
tain of  carrying  in  its  integrity  that  which 
he  desires.  We  wish  now  to  be  allowed 
to  do  for  ourselves  that  which  we  think 
necessary  for  the  good  of  the  country.  I 
feel  satisfied  that  almost  every  man  in 
Australia  would  say  that  that  is  his  wish. 
On  every  ground  I  conceive  that  we  are  en- 
titled to  have  this  thing  done.  Not  a  single 
argument  used  on  the  other  side  has  the 
least  weight  or  potency,  and  I  am  certain 
that  theargumentsusedagainstthe  proposal 
can  be  answered  by  many  hon.  members. 
[Sir  George  Grey, 


Mr.  FITZGERALD  :  I  apprehend  that 
this  Convention  is  not  the  arena  in  \fhkh 
a  question  of  this  importanoe  should  h 
thrashed  out  We  are  not  here  to  decide 
whether  or  not  the  principle  of  (me  mtn 
one  vote  should  be  adopted  by  the  varioos 
legislatures.  I  am  not  favourable  to  that 
principle  ;  but  I  do  not  intend  to  go  into 
the  arguments.  My  reason  for  supporting 
the  clause  as  it  stands  is  that  in  the  firr. 
place  I  regard  it  as  an  intrusion  upon  the 
domain  of  the  rights  of  the  various  state 
for  this  Convention  to  dictate  to  them  the 
principle  on  which  the  election  of  their  re- 
presentatives should  be  governed.  In  the 
next  place,  if  we  were  unwise  enough  to 
do  so,  it  would  jeopardise  very  serionslj 
the  adoption  of  the  measare  which  we 
hope  to  send  to  the  states,  because  of 
the  resentment  which  we  should  natu^lly 
give  rise  to  if  we  were  impudent  enoogh 
to  attempt  to  dictate  to  the  states  and 
tell  them  that  we  as  representatives  went 
entirely  outside  the  mission  we  were 
charged  with,  by  laying  down  a  hard  and 
fast  rule  that  they  were  to  elect  their 
representatives  on  a  principle  whidi  they 
had  not  yet  seen  fit  to  adopt.  I  cannot  con- 
ceive how  hon.  gentlemen  of  the  experience 
of  Sir  George  Grey,  and  others  who  sup- 
port him,  can  go  in  such  a  direction.  We 
are  all  anxious  to  see  some  sdieme  ol  feder- 
ation adopted.  Surely  we  are  not  going 
to  hamper  that  with  difficulties  by  proposr 
ing  what  would  have  no  chance  of  accept- 
ance, and  what  would  involve,  as  far  as 
this  Convention  is  concerned,  a  diapnte 
which  would  very  likely  prevent  our  agree- 
ing upon  other  and  more  important  prin- 
ciples !  If  the  states  of  Australia  prefer  to 
defer  the  adoption  of  this  system,  which 
may  or  may  not  be  inevitable,  surely  it  is 
not  for  us  to  hurry  them  forward.  Hieir 
regard  for  their  own  interests  will  le««i 
them  to  it  in  the  fullness  of  time  if  it  » 
for  their  interests.  -Why  give  them  a  fillip? 
Why  urge  them  in  a  direction  in  which, 
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surely,  their  democratic  spirit  is  sufficiently 
advanced  to  enable  them  to  travel  without 
any  spur  of  ours  ?     I  hope  we  shall  not 
spend  much  more  time  on  this  discussion. 
Hon.  members  who  have  strong  opinions 
on  this  subject  have  aired  their  opinions 
and,    no   doubt>   have    also    done  so  on 
many  occasions  in  their  various  colonies. 
They  have  satisfied   the  end  for  which, 
no  doubt^  this  discussion  has  been  raised. 
As  a  matter  of  principle,  as  a  matter  of 
prudence,  as  a  matter  of  duty,  I  hold  that 
we  cannot  adopt  it     As  a  principle,  we 
are  not  agreed  upon  it ;  and,  if  we  were, 
it  has  nothing  to  do  with  federation.     As 
a  matter  of  prudence,  I  hold  that  it  would 
endanger  the  whole  scheme  by  giving  rise 
to  resentment  in  the  various  states  at  our 
having  interfered  in  a  matter  which  con- 
cerns them  but  which  does  not  concern  us, 
\irfaich  is  outside  our  commission,  which  we 
Lave  no  right  to  touch,  and  which,  as  a 
matter  of  legislation,  is  one  of  very  doubt- 
ful expediency.  I  hold  very  strong  opinions 
upon  the  subject ;  but  I  hold  that  it  would 
be  a  wi-ong  policy  to  give  expression  to 
those  opinions  now.    I  am  not  one  of  those 
to  whom  thehon.  member,  Sir  Qeorge  Grey, 
has  alluded,  who  say,   "  I  agree  with  it ; 
but  do  not  think  this  the  time  for  if     I 
do  not  agree  with  it ;  and  I  think  that 
this  is  not  the  time  to  deal  with  it. 

Mr.  BARTON  :  If  the  hon.  member, 
Dr,  Cockbum's  amendment  is  withdrawn 
I  intend  to  move  mine,  so  as  to  give  the 
parliament  of  the  commonwealth  power  to 
legislate  on  the  subject — a  power  similar 
to  that  which  is  given  in  clause  10.  My 
amendment  could  be  carried  subject  to  any 
restriction  which  that  of  Dr.  Cockbum 
might  place  upon  it  If  Dr.  Cockburn's 
amendment  shoald  be  negatived,  my 
amendment  would  still  pave  the  way  to 
the  adoption  by  the  federal  parliament  of 
the  principle  of  one  man  one  vote. 

Mr.  PLAYFORD  :  It  appears  to  me 
to  be  a  matter  of  principle  that  we  ought 


to  adopt  a  uniform  constituency  for  the 
election  of  our  members.  Whether  we  can 
adopt  that  uniform  mode  of  election  at  first 
is  another  thing ;   but  certainly  it  should 
be  adopted  in  the  long  run.     We  said  not 
long  ago  when  it  was  proposed  to  give  the 
various  states  the  right  to  vary  the  mode  of 
choice  and  the  election  of  members  of  the 
senate,  "  We  want  uniformity  throughout 
the  various  states  with  regard  to  these  elec- 
tions."   I  think  we  ought  to  carry  that  fur- 
ther, and  say  with  regard  to  the  houseof  re- 
presentatives, '<  We  want  ultimate  unifor- 
mity in  the  matter  throughout  the  various 
colonies."   Therefore,  it  appears  to  me  that 
one  of  two  courses  are  now  open  to  us. 
Either  the  course  .suggested  by  the  hon. 
and  learned  member,  Mr.  Barton,  or  that 
proposed  by  Dr.  Cockburn.     One  is  that 
for  the  first  election  it  shall  be  as  provided 
by  the  clause  now  under  consideration, 
but  that  afterwards   the  commonwealth 
parliament  shall  decide  and   make  laws 
dealing  with  the  subject,  or  we  may  take  Dr. 
Cockbum's  proposal  to  fix  it  at  once,  which, 
however,  I  think,  we  cannot  very  well  give 
effect  to.     It  would  be  very  troublesome  at 
all  events,  to  have  the  constituencies  and 
the  electoral  rolls  ready  to  give  effect  at 
once  to  the  principle  of  manhood  suffrage 
and   one   man   one   vote.      Of    the   two 
proposals  I  think  that  of  the  hon.   and 
learned  member,  Mr.  Barton,  is  the  best 
We  can  very  well  say  that  until  the  federal 
parliament  makes  a  uniform  law  dealing 
with  the  constituencies  which  shall  elect 
the  house  of  representatives  we  will  act 
under  this  clause.  That  the  federal  parlia- 
ment should  have  the  power  to  make  that 
uniform  law  ought  to  be  admitted  on  all 
sides.     It  should  certainly  have  the  power 
to  do  it  It  might  be  advisable  for  us  to  doit 
even  now,  but  that  is  doubtful.     That  the 
commonwealth  parliament  should  have  the 
power  is,  I  think,  advisable.   Under  the  cir- 
cumstances, I  shall  support  the  proposal  of 
the  hon.  and  learned  member,  Mr.  Barton. 
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Mr.  DIBBS  :  I  am  in  favour  of  the 
principle  of  one  man  one  vote,  and  the 
sooner  we  establish  that  principle  the 
better.  I  look  upon  the  proposal  of  the 
hon.  and  learned  member,  Mr.  Barton,  as 
being  one  purely  of  an  experimental  charac- 

ter 

Mr.  Barton:  The  hon.  member  does 

not  understand  it ! 

Mr.  DIBBS:  I  understood  the  hon. 
member  to  say  that  for  the  first  election 
the  hon.  member.  Dr.  Cockbum's  prin- 
ciple should  stand,  and  that  it  should  be 
altered  afterwards. 

An  Hon.  Member  :  No;  the  other  way ! 

Mr.  DIBBS:  Then  I  misunderstood  the 
hon.  and  learned  member.     With  regard 
to  what  was  said  by  the  hon.  members, 
Mr.  Fitzgerald  and  Sir  John  Downer,  I 
may  state  that  the  principle  of  one  man 
one  vote  has  been  affirmed  in  the  legisla- 
ture of  New  South  Wales.     In  our  last 
session  it  was  affirmed  in  a  bill  to  give 
effect  to  it.     That  bill  was  read  a  second 
time.     But  owing  to  the  natural  jealousy 
of  the   Government  in  regard  to  it  the 
matter  was  shelved,  the  Government  pro- 
mising to  bring  in  a  new  electoral  bill  in 
which  the  principle  should  be  given  effect 
to.     If  we  are  to  establish  federation  at 
all,  uniformity  in  regard  to  these  elections 
ought  to  be  one  of  the  principles  of  that 
federation.     From  one  of  the  clauses  of 
this  bill  we  find  that    there  are  some 
thirty-one  matters  which  we  are  supposed 
to  federate  on  for  the  purpose  of  obtain- 
ing uniformity,  and  why  in  regard  to  the 
house  of  representatives  of  the  federal  par- 
liament we  should  not  have  uniformity 
of  election   I  fail  to  understand.     As  I 
have  not  understood  the  remarks  of  the 
hon.  and  learned  member,  Mr.  Barton,  I 
will  say  no  more  in  regard  to  his  amend- 
ment at  present.    I  wish  to  point  out  that 
the  principle  of  one  man  one  vote  is  al- 
ready recognised  in  some  of  the  colonies, 
and  that  in  the  largest  of  the  states — 


New  South  Wales — the  principle  has  been 
affirmed,  and  the  present  Government  are 
pledged  to  introduce  a  measure  during  the 
ensuing  session  to  carry  it  out^  and  no 
doubt  the  bill  will  be  carried.  Under  the 
circumstances,  why  should  we  not  now  in 
starting  this  larger  scheme  affirm  a  prin- 
ciple which  is  a  principle  of  democracy  in 
its  purest  form  ? 

Mr.  GILLIES  :  I  confess  that  now  and 
again  I  have  some  difficulty  in  following 
the  views  of    some    hon.    members.    I 
imagined  that  we  all  understood  in  the 
formation  of  this  federation   that  it  was 
not  such  a  federation  as  would  be  a  com- 
plete legislative  federation — federation  as 
in  the  case  of  older  states.     It  is  only  a 
partial  federation.     It  is  originated  with 
the  object  of  enabling  the  whole  of  the  co- 
lonies on  this  continent  to  join  together  in 
a  union  for  the  purpose  of  accomplishing 
work  which  could  not  otherwise  be  pro- 
perly accomplished  by  the  states  separately. 
We  started  with  that  idea,  and  we  really 
did  believe  that  on  this  continent  the  colo- 
nies of  Australia  would  be  able  to  do  a 
large  amount  of  good  if  they  were  able  to 
join  together  in  a  federation  of  that  kind. 
We  are  gradually  getting  beyond  that  idea, 
and  we  are  forging  ahead  to  such  an  extent 
that  we  propose  to  join  together  on  a  basis 
wholly  different  from  that  on  which  the 
people  in  the  various  states  joined  together 
amongst  themselves  for  the  purposes  of 
carrying  on  legislation  and  government 
I  confess  that  the  view  submitted  by  the 
hon.  gentleman  sitting  below  me  is  not 
new  to  the  public,  or  to  the  Convention, 
nor  was  it  altogether  new  to  the  commit- 
tee who  considered  the  constitution ;  hat 
as  a  proposal  in  practical  politics  in  rela- 
tion to  this  federation,  I  believe  it  is  nev. 
We  are  here,   I    presume,   as    practical 
men,  to  do  practical  business.     The  prac- 
tical business  which  we  are  called  upon  i^ 
perform,  each  delegate  representing  his 
individual  state,  is  to  lay  a  foundation 
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and  to  prepare  a  bill  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  federation  into  eflfect — to  draft 
a  constitution.  Lines  were  laid  down  for 
our  consideration  by  our  President  when 
he  submitted  his  resolutions  to  us,  and 
the  idea  which  they  indicated  was  that  so 
far  as  the  constitution  was  concerned,  it 
was  to  be  framed  on  such  lines  as  would 
bring  the  various  states  to  join  in  this 
federation  on  grounds  which  we  all  pretty 
well  understood.  Now,  what  were  some 
of  the  most  important  of  these  grounds  ? 
We  believe  that  in  drafting  the  constitu- 
tion, and  obtaining  persons  to  represent 
the  states  in  the  house  of  representatives 
and  in  the  senate,  in  order  to  facilitate 
matters,  it  would  be  the  wisest  thing  to 
take  the  legislative  powers  possessed  by 
the  several  colonies  in  their  constitutions, 
and  we  believe  that  the  basis  upon  which 
we  propose  to  frame  these  bodies  is  the 
most  natural  and  simple  possible.  Take 
all  the  colonies — Victoria,  New  South 
"Wales,  Queensland — each  of  them  have  a 
representation  based  on  a  franchise  to 
which  in  nearly  all  cases  up  to  the  present 
time  has  there  been  scarcely  any  serious 
objection.  The  one  question  conflicting 
with  it  is  the  "  one  man  one  vote"  prin- 
ciple. I  am  not  going  to  discuss  the 
grounds  upon  which  I  believe  that  "one 
man  one  vote"  would  be  more  satisfactory 
to  the  people  as  a  whole  than  the  present 
franchise;  but  I  say  that  the  existing 
franchise  here  is  marvellously  liberal.  It 
is  scarcely  exceeded  in  liberality  in  any 
country  in  the  world.  We  possess  under 
the  respective  constitutions  of  the  several 
colonies  the  greatest  possible  liberty  that 
one  can  conceive  that  a  man  might  have 
under  any  constitution.  What  is  the  result? 
We  can  make  ourown  laws  and  no  difficulty 
has  occurred,  except  in  a  few  instances 
where  an  honest  difference  of  opinion  has 
existed  between menholdingopposite  views, 
but  who  have  been  sufficiently  liberal  to  pre- 
vent any  serious  trouble  from  arising  in  any 
2  R 


of  the  states.  But  what  is  the  proposal  now} 
We  are  to  depart  from  the  constitutions 
in  existence  in  the  various  states,  enabling 
electors  to  vote  for  representatives  in  the 
popular  house,  and  to  place  in  the  hands 
of  the  federal  parliament  the  power  to  say, 
We  shall  completely  subvert  these  consti- 
tutions. With  what  object  ?  Is  it  with 
the  object  of  having  these  states  repre- 
sented, or  is  it  with  the  object  of  practi- 
cally altering  their  constitutions  altogether 
so  far  as  their  representation  in  the  federal 
parliament  is  concerned  ?  In  my  judgment 
that  is  altogether  apart  from  the  original 
object  with  which  we  started,  namely,  to 
have  the  states  represented  in  the  federal 
parliament  practically  as  they  are  repre* 
sented  in  their  own. 

Mr.  Fitzgerald  :  And  in  the  manner 
that  they  themselves  think  best ! 

Mr.  GILLIES :  With  only  this  differ- 
ence :  that  with  respect  to  the  senate  the  re- 
presentation is  to  be  of  a  different  character, 
because  the  parliaments  of  the  various 
states  are  asked  to  send  representatives  to 
the  senate  in  order  that  that  body  may  be 
representative  of  the  states.  But  with  re- 
spect to  the  popular  branch  of  the  federal 
parliament,  namely,  the  house  of  repre- 
sentatives, that  is  to  be  based  upon  the 
representation  given  to  each  elector  of  the 
various  states  in  the  legislative  assemblies  of 
those  states.  And  why?  Because  it  is  true 
that  in  each  colony  the  popular  branch  of 
the  legislature  is  representative  of  the  great 
bulk  of  the  people.  If  they  conceive  that 
for  their  own  interest  and  welfare  their 
suffrage  is  based  exactly  in  the  way  that  can 
best  promote  their  prosperity,  they  will 
consider  it  an  improper  interference  with 
their  rights  to  be  called  upon  to  elect 
members  to  the  house  of  representatives 
upon  a  franchise  different  from  that  upon 
which  they  elect  their  representatives  to 
theii"  own  house  of  assembly.  And  are  they 
not  to  be  the  judges  1  Who  else  are  to  be 
the  judges,  if  they  are  not  1  As  I  said  at  the 
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V>eginning,  if  we  were  to  have  a  complete 
legislative  federation,  and  all  the  states 
were  abolished  except  for  merely  municipal 
purposes,  I  could  understand  this  body 
agreeing  to  a  totally  different  franchise 
from  that  at  present  existing  in  any  of  the 
states.  But  may  I,  for  a  second,  remind 
hon.  gentlemen  that  only  the  other  day  we 
were  told  by  some  hon.  members  that  they 
had  it  in  contemplation  to  submit  to  their 
own  houses  of  parliament  a  bill  for  the 
enfranchisement  of  women,  and  if  the 
amendment  be  carried  we  may  have  the 
federal  parliament  passing  a  bill,  not  only 
based  upon  the  most  liberal  franchise  that 
exists  in  any  of  the  states,  but  even  intro- 
^lucing  a  new  element  altogether,  the  politi- 
cal effect  of  which,  I  venture  to  say,  no  man 
within  these  walls  can  foresee — namely,  the 
enfranchisement  of  women. 

Mr.  Playford  :  Cannot  the  hon.  mem- 
ber trust  the  federal  parliament  ? 

Mr.  GILLIES  :  We  are  not  speaking 
of  trusting  the  federal  parliament.  We 
might  as  well  say,  "  We  need  no  provisions 
in  the  constitution  that  will  limit  their 
power  or  tie  their  hands  in  any  way." 
What  the  hon.  member  practically  con- 
tends for  is  that  the  federal  parliament 
shall  be  given  a  constitution  in  blank,  so 
that  it  can  do  what  it  likes,  without  any 
limitation  whatever  to  its  powers.  That 
is  the  meaning  of  his  interjection. 

Mr.  Playford  .•  They  will  represent  the 
people ! 

Mr.  GILLIES:  We  will  trust  the 
federal  parliament  on  the  grounds  and  on 
the  provisions  contained  in  the  constitu- 
tion. What  is  the  meaning  of  the  words 
"  state  rights"  if  they  do  not  mean  that 
certain  provisions  are  to  be  inserted  in  the 
constitution  which  will  control  the  federal 
-parliament,  which  the  hon.  gentleman 
would  have  us  trust  implicitly  ?  His  idea 
is  that  we  should  absolutely  pass  over  to 
the  federal  parliament  the  rights  of  all  the 
states  individually,  even  of  the  smallest 
[Mr,  Gillies, 


of  them.  If  that  were  done,  we  could 
swamp  them  to-morrow  simply  becaufie 
we  had  a  majority.  But  this  is  not  tl? 
object  which  we  have  in  view  in  firani- 
ing  the  constitution  of  the  federal  parlia- 
ment. We  desire  to  see  that  every  iijdi- 
vidual  state,  whether  it  be  large  or  small, 
shall  be  protected  under  the  provisions  or 
the  constitution.  It  is  in  common  justice 
to  the  states  coming  into  the  federados 
that  these  provisions  are  inserted  in  thr 
constitution.  Are  we  to  give  them  no 
rights ;  are  we  to  give  them  no  claims  7  If 
they  come  into  the  federation  they  wil 
come  in  under  certain  conditions,  and  ve 
have  carefully  provided  that  these  condi- 
tions shall  not  be  changed  at  the  ipse  dvai 
of  a  simple  majority.  We  take  care  that 
the  rights  of  each  of  the  states,  even  the 
smallest  of  thorn,  shall  be  preserved,  and 
that  when  they  have  voluntarily  come 
within  the  federation  upon  certain  well- 
known  lines,  those  lines  shall  not  be  de- 
parted from  unless  they  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  protesting.  We  provide  that  t 
change  shall  only  be  made  by  an  absolute 
majority  of  the  federal  parliament,  and  at 
the  same  time  that  their  decision,  whatever 
it  may  be,  shall  be  referred  to  a  convention 
of  the  electors  in  each  state  which  must  sop- 
port  the  majority  of  the  federal  parliament-. 
So  that  talking  of  submitting  everything 
and  leaving  everything  to  the  federal  par- 
liament, is  not  reasonabla  That  is  the 
reason  why  I  say  that  we  are  making  t 
proposal  which,  I  contend,  is  in  contraven- 
tion of  the  distinct  understanding  upon 
which  gentlemen  came  here,  representing 
the  various  colonies — what  to  do  1  To  see 
that  j  ustice  was  done  to  all.  Now  there  is  a 
new  departure.  We  are  to  submit  nev 
proposals  to  be  embodied  in  the  ccMistitc- 
tion  which  completely  alter  the  representa- 
tion of  the  most  popular  branches  of  the 
legislatures  in  the  whole  of  the  state&  Th? 
suggestion  has  been  made  that  the  federal 
parliament,  under  this  proposal,  would  be 
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in  a  position  to  so  completely  change  the 
franchise  for  the  election  of  members  to 
^he  federal  parliament  as  to  extend  the 
:franchi8e  to  women.  I  assert  that,  although 
J.  have  paid  great  attention  to  the  con- 
sideration of  this  question,  I  have  not,  up 
<Co  the  present  hour,  been  able  to  learn 
from  any  one  who  has  supported  these 
proposals  what  the  consequence  of  such  a 
%-iolent  change  would  be  in  our  political 
institutions.  I  am  not  going  to  say  at 
^his  moment  that  I  would  condemn  a  pro- 
posal of  that  kind  if  I  were  convinced 
.t.hat  it  was  one  that  would  promote  the 
interests  of  the  whole  community  of  men 
And  women  ;  but  I  say  that  up  to  the 
present  hour  not  one  solitary  state  on  this 
•continent  has  ever  attempted  to  submit 
for  legislative  decision  a  proposition  of  that 
kind.  I  object  to  arbitrary  power  being 
^ven  to  the  federal  parliament  to  deal 
with  the  franchise  of  the  whole  of  the 
people  in  the  way  to  which  I  have  re- 
ferred. If  we  are  to  be  practical  men,  if  we 
honestly  believe  that  it  is  our  duty  to  carry 
A  rational  constitution  for  a  federal  parlia- 
ment, we  must,  I  say,  abandon  these  fads. 
Fads  they  are,  at  any  rate  up  to  the  present 
hoar,  and  I  say  we  must  abandon  them. 

Dr.  CocKBURN  :  Which  fads  ? 

Mr.  GILLIES:  The  hon.  gentleman's 
proposal  is  a  fad. 

Dr.  CooKBUBK :  What !  Manhood  suf- 
frage a  fad  ! 

Mr.  GILLIES  :  No,  it  is  not  manhood 
suffrage ;  we  have  manhood  suffrage,  and 
we  are  prepared  to  stick  to  manhood  suf- 
frage. I  claim  for  our  Parliament,  the 
Parliament  of  Victoria,  the  power  to  frame 
its  laws  as  it  thinks  proper  with  reference 
to  the  right  of  electors,  or  any  man  in  the 
community  to  vole. 

Mr.  Playpord  :  Have  you  women's  suf- 
frage in  Victoria  1 

Mr.  GILLIES:  The  hon.  gentleman 
cannot  keep  quiet ;  he  is  bound  to  speak. 
Interruption  can  do  no  good,  because  it  is 


not  argument.  In  the  colony  of  Victoria 
we  claim  the  right  to  frame  our  electoral 
laws  as  we  think  proper — to  admit  every 
person  to  the  suffrage.  We  claim  the  right 
to  frame  our  laws  so  that  there  shall  be  one 
man  one  vote.  No  doubt  that  principle 
may  be  delayed  for  a  time ;  but  I  believe 
that  in  all  the  colonies  it  will  come  by-and- 
by.  But  why  should  we  rush  this  question 
at  the  present  hour?  Why  should  we 
draw  a  herring  across  the  track,  and  try 
to  prevent — as  I  believe  will  be  the  case 
if  a  proposal  of  this  kind  is  carried — the 
federal  parliament  making  such  laws  as  it 
thinks  proper  ?  I  deny  that  right ;  I  do 
not  think  it  is  desirable.  I  believe  that  if 
we  are  going  to  do  real  practical  work,  and 
to  form  a  federation,  we  must  be  prepared 
for  the  present  to  abide  by  the  laws  on 
electoral  subjects  which  are  made  in  each 
of  the  colonies;  that  the  colonies,  in  return- 
ing men  to  parliament,  shall  return  those 
men  elected  on  the  popular  basis  to  the 
popular  branch  of  the  legislature  ;  and 
we  must  be  prepared  to  abide  by  those 
laws  so  long  as  they  exist.  To  say  that  we 
are  to  insist  on  the  colony  of  Victoria, 
or  the  colony  of  New  South  Wales,  or 
the  colony  of  Queensland,  or  indeed  any 
other  colony,  electing  persons  to  the  popu- 
lar branch  of  the  federal  parliament  under 
totally  different  laws  and  conditions  to 
those  appertaining  to  the  individual  colo- 
nies, has  never  before  been  contended;  and 
I  am  sorry  that  the  question  has  been 
raised  at  present,  because  I  am  confident 
we  are  raising  difficulties  in  the  path  of 
federation  which  are  wholly  unnecessary. 
I  venture  to  say  that  there  are  some 
matters  contained  in  the  bill  now  before 
us  which,  if  persisted  in,  will  raise  new 
difficulties  and  new  troubles.  For  what 
purpose — with  what  object]  Surely  not 
f  3r  the  purpose  of  preventing  federation  1 
I  say,  however,  that  they  wiD  help  to  pre- 
vent federation.  This  proposal  for  federa- 
tion will  naturally  encounter,  in  conse- 
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quence  of  natural  diversities  of  opinions 
in  the  various  colonies,  sufficient  opposi- 
tion, without  our  raising  new  difficulties 
which  it  is  not  necessary  to  raisa  The 
man  who  raises  new  and  unnecessary  diffi- 
culties in  our  path  at  the  present  moment 
is  not  a  man,  in  my  opinion,  who  is  truly 
favourable  to  federation. 

Dr.  COCKBURN  :  The  arguments  of 
the  hon.  member,. Mr.  Gillies,  were  so  en- 
tirely directed  against  the  proposal  of  the 
hon.  member,  Mr.  Barton,  and  not  against 
mine,  that  I  think  it  is  for  the  hon.  mem- 
ber, Mr.  Barton,  to  answer  them,  and  not 
for  me.  I  concur  in  almost  the  whole  of 
the  remarks  made  by  the  hon.  gentleman 
who  last  spoke.  I  think  that  the  greatest 
diversity  should  be  left  to  the  legislatures 
in  everything  but  things  essential.  "With 
the  exception  of  the  question  of  one  man 
one  vote  I  would  leave  all  the  remainder 
of  the  realm  of  diversities  to  the  legisla- 
tures. I  agree  that  it  would  be  a  mistake 
to  cramp  the  individuality  of  the  different 
states  bypassing  a  generallaw  arranging  the 
franchise  in  every  detail.  Just  a  word  with 
regard  to  the  statement  that  any  one  who 
advocates  that  manhood  suffrage  and  the 
one  man  one  vote  principle  should  find  a 
place  in  this  constitution  is  standing  in  the 
way,  to  some  extent,  of  early  federation. 
I  maintain  that  it  is  quite  the  opposite. 
Unless  you  do  this,  those  colonies  which 
already  possess  manhood  suffrage  and  the 
one  man  one  vote  principle  will  have  to 
think  very  seriously  before  they  surrender 
their  liberties  and  make  a  retrograde  step. 
It  is  a  well-known  saying  that  in  democracy 
there  is  no  step  backward. 

Mr.  Fitzgerald  :  What  addition  will 
one  man  one  vote  give  to  the  people?  Why, 
it  is  a  bagatelle  ! 

Dr.  COCKBURN  :  It  gives  a  great  deal 
in  principle,  and  something  in  practice, 
and  to  ask  those  who  for  many  years  have 
enjoyed  the  principle  of  one  man  one  vote 
to  delegate  any  portion  of  the  functions 
[Mr,  Gillies. 


they  now  exercise  to  a  body  which  is  not 
founded  on  so  fair  a  basis,  would  be  to 
ask  them  to  do  something  which  I  ques- 
tion very  much  whether  they  woald  will- 
i]igly  undertake.  Instead  of  my  propel 
standing  in  the  way  of  federation,  I  an 
inclined  to  think  that  it  will  stand  in  the 
way  of  federation  if  it  is  not  carried 
These  communities  are  progressive,  an-J 
they  can  easily  advance ;  but  it  is  very 
difficult  for  them  to  go  back,  and  X  do  net 
think  they  ought  to  go  back.  I  should  br 
sorry  to  see  any  colony  which  possessed 
these  privileges  surrender  them  in  any  re- 
spect whatever.  On  the  other  hand,  I 
should  be  very  glad  to  see  the  other  colo- 
nies standing  in  the  back  rank  come  up 
and  take  their  places  in  the  rank  of  free- 
dom j  and  that  is  what  they  would  do.  I 
consider  that  those  who  are  advocating  the 
insertion  of  this  fundamental  principle  of 
democracy  in  our  constitution  are  smooth- 
ing the  way  to  federation,  and  are  not 
placing  obstacles  in  the  path. 

Mr.  Barton  :  Is  the  hon.  member  pre- 
pared to  withdraw  his  amendment  to  make 
room  for  the  other  one  to  be  discussed  f 

Dr.  COCKBURN:  I  have  already  stated 
that  I  would  allow  my  amendment  to  be 
withdmw  in  order  that  the  hon.  gentleman 
may  introduce  his  amendment.  I  would 
point  out  that  the  hon.  member's  amend- 
ment introduces  an  entirely  different  prin- 
ciple, and  that  it  will  in  no  way  qualify 
tlie  addition  of  the  wcrds  afterwards.  As 
it  does  not  really  touch  the  question,  I  feel 
bound  in  courtesy  to  withdraw  my  amend- 
ment, in  order  that  the  hon.  member  may 
move  his  amendment  first 

Amendment,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 

Mr.  BARTON  :  I  move  : 

That  tlie  clause  be  amended  by  inserting  a: 
its  commencement  the  following  words  :— "  The 
parliament  of  the  commonwealth  may  mak« 
laws  prescribing  a  uniform  qualification  of  elec- 
tors of  members  of  the  hous3  of  representatiTes. 
Until  the  pariiamentof  the  commonwealth  other- 
wise provides  *' 
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As  I  said  a  little  'while  ago,  I  have 
adopted  some  words  parallel  with  those  in 
clause  21,  referring  to  the  senate,  so  that  the 
parliament  may  with  reference  to  the  house 
of  representatives,  as  well  as  to  the  senate, 
.bare  the  power  of  prescribing  a  uniform 
manner  of  choosing  members.  In  dealing 
with  this  matter  before,  I  did  not  mak<» 
myself  sufficiently  clear  to  my  hon.  friend, 
Mr.  Dibbs.  What  I  mean  by  this  amend- 
ment is  this:  The  clause  as  printed  in 
the  bill  prescribes  the  qua]i6cation  of  each 
state  to  be  adopted  as  the  qualification  for 
electors  of  members  of  the  house  of  repre- 
sentatives. To  that  I  object,  because,  what- 
ever opinion  nlay  be  held  from  time  to 
time  by  the  majority  in  the  commonwealth, 
I  see  no  reason  why  the  majority,  as  ex- 
ercising their  functions  through  the  par- 
liament of  the  commonwealth,  should  be 
deprived  of  the  opportunity  from  time  to 
time  of  expressing  that  opinion  by  pre- 
scribing the  franchise.  I  believe  that,  al- 
though we  are  giving  to  the  various  states, 
in  the  first  instance,  the  power  of  sending 
members  to  the  house  of  representatives, 
elected  upon  the  franchise  for  the  time- 
being  of  the  more  numerous  house,  still 
that  is  a  power  which  ought  never  to 
be  intended  to  be  perpetuated  in  the  con- 
stitution, because  there  can  be  nothing 
more  desirable  than  that  there  should  be 
a  uniform  basis  of  election  for  members  of 
the  house  of  representatives,  and  there  cer- 
tainly can  be  nothing  more  undesirable 
than  that  members  of  the  house  of  repre- 
sentatives, being  elected  upon  different  suf- 
frages in  different  states,  should  be  met 
with  the  argument  that  they  are  either 
more  conservative  or  more  democratic  in 
the  manner  of  their  election  than  those 
who  represent  other  parts  of  the  common- 
vrealth.  We  have  to  recollect  that,  with 
respect  to  the  house  of  the  commonwealth 
— that  which  may  be  more  accurately  de- 
sci'ibed  as  the  main  house  of  the  common- 
wealth, the  national  assembly — we  should 


endeavour  to  represent  uniformly  the  nation. 
I  use  this  word  "  nation  "  without  in  any 
sense  implying  that  it  is  a  nation  indepen- 
dent of  the  British  empire.  Well,  if  it  is  a 
sensible  thing  that  there  should  not  be  an 
opportunity  left  for  argument  between 
hon.  members  coming  from  one  state  and 
those  from  another  as  to  the  basis  upon 
which  they  are  elected  by  the  people — if 
it  is  a  desirable  thing  that  the  people  of 
the  whole  commonwealth,  being  fellow- 
citizens,  and  being  equally  fellow- citizens 
for  that  purpose,  should  vote  equally — 
then  there  can  be  no  question,  I  take  it, 
that  the  suffrage  throughout  the  common- 
wealth should  be  uniform.  It  has  been 
very  stoutly  and  warmly  argued  by  the 
hon.  member,  Mr.  Gillies,  that  we  should 
leave  things  as  proposed  in  the  bill ;  but 
I  cannot  see  my  way  to  assent  to  that, 
as  anything  but  a  temporary  proposition, 
because  I  do  not  see  how  we  can  well  say 
that  we  have  constituted  a  free  parliament 
for  the  commonwealth  unless  we  give 
that  parliament  power  to  choose  the  fran- 
chise upon  which  the  parliament  shall  be 
elected. 

Mr.  Donaldson:  And  interfere  with 
state  rights ! 

Mr.  BARTON :  I  do  not  see  why  the 
hon.  gentleman  should  say  "  and  interfere 
with  state  rights  "  unless  this  franchise  is 
an  uneven,  and  in  that  sense  a  rugged  one, 
I  do  not  see  why  the  hon.  member  should 
assume  that  a  parliament  elected  on  a 
uniform  basis  as  prescribed  by  the  common* 
wealth  would  be  more  likely  to  interfere 
with  the  interests  of  the  states  than  would 
one  elected  on  a  totally  uneven  basis. 
What  is  the  reason  for  the  fear  ? 

Mr.  Donaldson  :  The  states  of  America 
never  insisted  on  this  ! 

Mr.  BARTON  :  What  have  I  to  do 
with  that  1  Are  we  building  an  American 
constitution  ? 

Mr.  Donaldson  :  We  are  taking  a  copy 
from  it  where  advisable  ! 
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Mr.  BARTON  :  We  are  taking  a  copy 
from  it  where  advisable  ;  but  we  are  exer- 
cising our  own  judgment  aa  to  what  ia 
advisable.  It  is  no  argument  to  say  that 
a  certain  provision  is  in  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States ;  but  if  I  find  that 
it  is  applicable  to  the  condition  of  this 
country  I  have  no  hesitation  in  taking  the 
form  of  words,  if  they  are  fit  words,  in 
which  it  is  embodied  in  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States.  However,  it  is 
no  argument  to  say  that  a  certain  prin- 
ciple or  provision  ia  in  the  constitution  of 
one  countiy  or  another.  What  we  are 
concerned  about  is  whether  a  provision  is 
adapted  to  the  needs  of  this  country. 
Then  there  can  be  no  harm  in  adopting 
the  words  if  they  are  fit  words.  There 
is  no  plagiarism,  as  suggested,  for  if  cer- 
tain words  have  stood  the  test  of  time,  and 
are  adapted  for  carrying  out  our  wishes, 
we  should  take  them,  unless  we  can  find 
better  ones.  Our  adopting  those  words 
does  not  imply  any  superiority  in  the  con- 
stitution from  which  we  adopt  them,  unless 
the  idea  contained  in  those  words  has  first 
commended  itself  to  our  judgment. 

Mr.  J.  Forrest  :  Why  did  not  the  hon. 
and  learned  gentleman  do  tliis  in  com- 
mittee ? 

Mr.  BARTON  :  T  did  express  my  views 
on  this  question  in  committee.  From  the 
beginning  I  have  held  the  opinion  that  if 
we  constitute  a  free  parliament  in  a  free 
country,  we  must  give  the  house  most 
directly  responsible  to  the  people  the  right 
of  fixing  the  franchise.  You  must  allow  not 
only  that  house,  for  that  is  a  mere  form  of 
words,  but  the  people,  to  fix  their  franchise. 
We  must  therefore  look  to  the  people  of 
the  commonwealth  to  constitute  a  franchise 
upon  which  they  shall  be  represented  in  the 
house  of  representatives.  If  we  do  not, 
we  are  not  adding  to  the  liberty  of  the 
states  or  people  ;  but  are  taking  something 
away.  There  is  no  inconsistency  between 
this  position  and  th«  strongest  advocacy  of 
[J/r.  Barton 


state  interests  where  they  are  conceneJ. 
There  is  another  house — an  elected  one— 
that  is  to  directly  represent  the  states,  ani 
it  is  a  reasonable  and  consistent  thing  to 
give  to  the  legislatures  of  the  states,  if 
they  are  adopted  aa  the  electoral  body,  tii«* 
right  of  choosing  their  representatives  in 
the  senate  in  the  manner  they  deem  best. 
But  that  does  not  affect  the  alignment  as 
regards  the  house  of  representatives  ost 
bit.  It  is  the  house  directly  representiiii 
the  people,  directly  representing  the  com- 
monwealth itself,  and  ia  expected  to  work, 
as  we  hope  it  will,  with  the  house  wliieb 
represents  the  federal  principle. 

Mr.  Gillies  :  And  form  'one  homogene- 
ous state  1 

Mr.  BARTON :  Yes ;  and  form  one 
homogeneous  state.  He  who  says  that  tlier 
will  not  form  one  homogeneous  state  to- 
gether might  as  well  argue  that,  where 
there  are  two  houses,  one  with  manhood 
suffrage,  and  another  with  a  property  quali- 
fication, you  cannot  form  a  homogeneoiB 
state.  There  you  have  claaa  repreaentation : 
but  here  you  have  not ;  that  is  the  differ- 
ence. 

Mr.  Gillies  :  But  there  are  six  or  seven 
colonies  to  come  in  ! 

Mr.  BARTON  :  What  have  I  to  do 
with  the  number  of  colonieal  The  prin- 
ciple, if  good,  is  good  for  six  or  sixty. 
What  certainly  did  not  appear  to  me  to 
be  clear  in  an  argument  on  my  proposal^ 
addressed  to  the  Committee  by  one  hon. 
member,  is  this :  upon  what  form  of  reason 
it  was  contended  that,  although  we  migbc 
constitute  a  house  of  ])arliament  directy 
representing  the  people  elected  on  popular 
suffrage,  and  allow  the  people,  as  repre> 
sented  in  that  parliament,  to  make  their 
laws,  so  far  as  the  form  of  the  ccmstitu- 
tion  allows  them,  and  to  present  theo 
to  the  other  house  for  concurrence,  ^* 
should  refuse  them  permission  to  maltr 
their  own  laws  as  to  a  franchise  which 
shall  be  satisfactory  to  the  whole  people. 
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Zt  seems  to  be  suggested  that  any  one  who 
-thinks  that  state  interests  should  be  pre- 
served in  the  senate  is  also  compelled  to 
abandon  any  idea  of  equal  democratic  re- 
presentation. That  is  not  so,  and  I  feel 
as  strongly  my  principle  in  this  matter  as 
1  feel  strongly  my  principle  with  reference 
to  election  to  the  senate,  and  I  trust  that 
this  amendment  will  be  adopted,  and  that 
>ve  shall  not  seek  to  fetter  the  hands  of 
the  commonwealth  in  any  way,  that  we 
shall  not  seek  to  take  away  from  the  par- 
liament of  the  commonwealth  the  power 
of  prescribing,  as  the  representatives  of  the 
people,  how  the  people  shall  elect  members 
to  that  house.  I  have  already  said  that 
this  amendment,  if  adopted,  will  not  inter- 
fere with  the  amendment  of  the  hon.  mem- 
ber, Dr.  Cockbum.  If  the  amendment  is 
adopted,  and  the  clause  as  it  stands  follows 
it,  and  then  the  amendment  of  Dr.  Cock  burn 
is  proposed,  the  result  will  be  this :  the 
amendment  of  Dr.  Cockburn,  if  adopted, 
will  qualify  the  whole  of  the  clause,  and 
introduce  the  principle  he  wishes  to  intro- 
duce, whatever  system  of  election  ensues; 
i£y  on  the  contrary,  the  amendment  of  Dr. 
Cockbum  is  rejected,  it  will  not  prevent,  and 
it  ought  not  to  prevent,  the  parliament  of 
the  commonwealth  from  legislating  if  it 
chooses  in  the  direction  of  one  man  one 
vote,  or  in  the  direction  of  any  other 
j>opuIar  reform  ;  and,  therefore,  instead  of 
fettering  the  proposal  of  Dr.  Cockburn,  if 
he  should  chance  to  lose  his  amendment, 
the  amendment  which  I  suggest  will  leave 
a  way  by  which  that  popular  principle  can 
be  proposed  and  fought  out  in  the  com- 
monwealth. 

Amendment  proposed. 

Mr.  BAEIEK  :  What  is  the  good  of 
raising  unnecessary  difficulties  ?  We  shall 
have  quite  enough  difficulties  to  overcome 
without  placing  any  unnecessary  impedi- 
ments in  the  road  of  federation.  I  wish 
to  remind  hon.  members  of  what  has  taken 
place  in  Canada  with   reference  to  this 


matter.  The  clause  in  the  Canadian  Con- 
stitution which  deals  with  this  question  is 
in  somewhat  similar  words  to  those  now 
proposed  by  the  hon.  n\ember,  Mr.  Barton. 
And  what  has  been  the  result?  For  a 
considerable  time  the  Canadian  Parlia- 
ment did  not  exercise  the  power  of  insti- 
tuting a  uniform  system  of  election,  and  as 
long  as  they  so  refrained  everything  went 
well,  and  the  people  were  satisfied.  But 
in  an  evil  hour  they  exercised  their  power, 
and  nothing  else  they  have  done  has  given 
rise  to  so  much  ill-feeling  and  so  much  fric- 
tion. The  people  in  the  different  provinces 
of  Canada  turned  round  and  said,  "  Why 
should  you  deprive  us  of  that  system  of 
election  to  which  we  are  wedded,  and  to 
which  we  are  accustooied  1  Why  should 
you  force  upon  us  something  we  do  not 
want  1  What  has  it  got  to  do  with  you 
how  we  elect  our  representatives  to  the 
national  assembly,  if  we  elect  them,  and 
that  election  satisfies  us  V  I  wish  to  point 
that  out  to  hen.  members,  because,  inevit- 
ably, when  we  go  back  to  our  different 
colonies  and  ask  them  to  assent  to  this  con- 
stitution, we  shall  meet  enemies  at  all 
hands;  and,  undoubtedly,  what  has  hap- 
pened in  Canada  will  be  raked  up  against 
us,  and  it  will  be  said,  "  See  how  the 
people  in  Canada  have  had  their  privileges 
and  rights  interfered  with  unnecessarily 
by  a  provision  such  as  this  ;  and  now  you 
ask  us  to  give  power  to  the  federal  parlia- 
ment to  enact  such  a  law,  which  has  worked 
so  detrimentally  in  Canada.''  I  think  we 
ought  to  take  warning  by  what  has  hap- 
pened in  that  country. 

Mr.  WRIXON :  I  shall  be  unable  to 
vote  for  the  amendment  of  the  hon.  mem- 
ber, Mr.  Barton.  It  seems  to  me  that  we 
are  losing  sight  somewhat  of  the  object  we 
had  in  view.  We  are  not  now  forming  a 
unified  nation.  We  are  only  forming  an 
arrangement  by  which  a  number  of  states 
can  come  together  for  the  accomplishment 
of  certain  objects  that  are  common  to  all. 
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I  think  the  less  we  intrude  into  the  ar- 
rangements which  each  state  makes  for 
being  represented  in  the  common  parlia- 
ment, the  better.  If  it  is  right  that  we 
should  so  intrude,  and  should  inquire  how 
they  arrange  to  be  represented,  then  I 
think  we  have  just  as  good  a  right  to  go  to 
the  upper  house  as  to  the  lower  house,  and 
I  do  not  sec  why  we  should  not  object  in 
some  cases  to  nominee  upper  houses.  New 
South  Wales,  for  instance,  has  a  nomi- 
nated upper  house,  of  which  my  hon. 
friend,  Mr.  Barton,  I  believe,  is  a  member. 
Well,  if  we  want  to  scrutinise  the  ma- 
chinery which  each  state  provides  for  re- 
turning members  to  the  federal  parliament, 
we  might  raise  an  objection  to  colonies  re- 
turning them  through  a  nominee  upper 
house,  on  the  ground  that  many  of  us  do 
not  agree  with  such  an  institution.  But 
we  do  not  propose  to  interfere  with  any 
colony  having  a  nominee  upper  house.  We 
leave  it  full  and  equal  power  with  the 
colony  that  has  an  elective  upper  house  ] 
and  just  in  the  same  way,  I  think,  we 
should  leave  it  to  each  state  to  determine 
for  itself  by  what  electoral  machinery  it 
will  return  the  men  whom  it  chooses  to 
represent  it  in  the  house  of  representatives 
of  the  federal  legislature.  I  think  there 
is  truth  in  what  the  hon.  member  who  pre- 
ceded me  said,  namely,  that  Canada  has 
got  into  difficulties  by  this  very  step,  and 
by  taking  upon  itself  to  interfere  with  the 
electoral  machinery  and  arrangements  of 
the  different  provinces  subject  to  the  Do- 
minion Government,  and  I  have  no  doubt 
that  we  should  give  dissatisfaction  if  we 
took  a  similar  step. 

Mr.  KINGSTON  :  I  think  it  is  rather 
a  pity  that  some  arguments  which  we  have 
heard  addressed  to  the  Convention  in  con- 
nection with  this  clause  were  not  ad- 
vanced at  the  time  when  we  were  discuss- 
ing the  propriety  of  establishing  a  uni- 
form system  in  connection  with  the  elec- 
tion of  senators,  because  I  am  satisfied 
\Mr,  Wrixon, 


that  had  they  been  put  with  the  force 
with  which  they  have  now  been  put,  tV 
small  minority  who  were  found  recordiiig 
their  votes  in  favour  of  allowing  eaeb 
state  to  settle  the  matter  for  itself  as  it 
thought  best  would  have  been  convertel 
into  a  large  majority.  I  thought,  ani 
still  think,  that  it  is  just  as  well  to  refr&b 
from  interfering  with  the  states  in  tl*e 
decision  of  these  questions  for  themselves, 
and  I  cannot  see  my  way  to  support  the 
amendment  moved  by  the  hon.  member, 
Mr.  Barton,  which  would  have  the  effc^ 
of  giving  the  federal  parliament  power  to 
remove  the  subject  from  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  states.  Of  course  there  must  be  some 
limitation  as  to  the  powers  of  the  states  in 
connection  with  the  decision  of  the  ques- 
tion. We  are  surely  justified  in  laving 
down  some  rules  for  their  guidance,  and 
when  the  proper  time  comes  I  shall  be 
found  recording  my  vote  in  favour  of  the 
amendment  indicated  by  my  colleague, 
Dr.  Cockburn.  The  two  questions  are,  of 
course,  involved  in  this  amendment — the 
one  as  to  the  propriety  of  insisting  upon 
a  property  qualification  as  portion  of  the 
electoral  franchise  for  the  national  assem- 
bly, and  the  other  the  expediency  of  pro- 
hibiting any  elector  having  more  than  one 
vote  in  connection  with  the  return  oi  a 
member  to  the  lower  branch  of  the  federal 
parliament.  These  two  propositions  have 
been  referred  to  in  a  variety  of  ways.  One 
hon.  delegate,  who,  I  believe,  will  find  one 
of  the  principles  at  least  embodied  in  the 
legislation  of  the  country  of  which  he  is  a 
distinguished  statesman,  has  referred  to 
them  as  ''fads."  I  do  not  propose  to 
enter  into  a  discussion  of  their  merits, 
for  I  imagine  that  we  all  have  precon- 
ceived ideas  on  the  subject  which  we 
are  not  likely  to  alter  during  the  short 
argument  which  can  take  place  on  the 
floor  of  this  Convention.  I  have  a  strong 
belief  in  the  propriety,  when  we  are  estab- 
lishing a  constituency  for  the  return  of 
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Tnombers  to  a  national  assembly,  of  insist- 
ing on  the  right  of  each  individual  to  one 
vote  in  virtue  of  his  individuality,  of  re- 
cognising that  right  and  conceding  it  to 
bim  on  that  ground,  and  denying  it  to 
him  on  all  other  grounds ;  and  it  is  for 
that  reason  that  I  shall  record  my  vote 
in  favour  of  the  amendment.  But,  sub- 
ject to  those  qualifications  which  appear  to 
me  as  sufficient  to  mark  out  the  nature  of 
the  constituency  which  is  to  be  intrusted 
Tvith  the  privilege  of  returning  members 
to  the  national  assembly,  I  would  leave 
the  matter  in  the  hands  of  the  states  them- 
selves to  settle  as  from  time  to  time  they 
think  fit.  At  the  same  time,  does  it  not 
strike  those  who  have  recorded  their  votes 
at  a  previous  stage  of  this  debate  in  favour 
of  establishing  a  uniform  system  for  the 
choice  of  senators,  that  it  is  rather  incon- 
sistent to  lay  down  within  the  four  comers 
of  this  bill  a  rule  for  establishing  unifor- 
mity to  the  extent  of  depriving  the  people 
of  all  right  of  direct  choice  of  senators  to 
represent  them  in  the  upper  house,,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  refer  to  proposals  to  lay 
down  a  few  broad  lines  on  the  subject  of 
the  nature  of  the  qualifications  to  be  pos- 
sessed by  the  electors  for  the  national  as- 
sembly as  an  unwarrantable  interference 
with  state  rights,  and  an  impudent  intru- 
sion on  the  rights  of  each  separate  colony 
to  settle  the  matter  for  itself]  Surely 
if  we  had  a  right  to  interfere  as  regards 
senators,  we  have  an  equal  right  to  inter- 
fere with  reference  to  the  other  branch  of 
the  national  parliament.  I  sympathise  with 
the  arguments  which  have  been  advanced 
against  unnecessary  interference,  and  I  shall 
resist  the  amendment  which  proposes  to  put 
.  under  the  control  of  the  federal  parliament 
the  power  of  the  states  to  deal  with  these 
matters  for  themselves  as  from  time  to  time 
they  think  fit.  At  the  same  time  I  think 
we  shall  be  abundantly  justified  in  laying 
down  broad  principles  absolutely  essential, 
it  appears  to  me,  to  the  establishment  and 


maintenance  of  democratic  government  in 
connection  with  this  federation.  For  these 
reasons  I  shall  be  found  voting  in  favour 
of  the  embodiment  within  the  four  corners 
of  the  constitution  of  the  principles  which 
are  contained  in  the  amendment  of  which 
my  hon.  colleague  has  given  notice. 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH :  I  think, 
so  far  from  there  being  any  inconsistency 
in  the  bill  as  it  is  framed,  it  is  perfectly 
consistent  with  respect  to  both  houses. 
With  respect  to  the  senate,  we  have  pro- 
vided that  the  electors  for  the  senate  shall 
be  the  persons  who  are  appointed  by  the  con- 
stitution of  the  state  to  make  laws  for  the 
state  ;  and  with  respect  to  the  house  of  re- 
presentatives, we  say  that  the  constituency 
shall  be  the  persons  who  are  appointed  by 
the  constitution  of  the  state  to  elect  the  law- 
makers for  the  state.  The  two  principles 
are  identically  the  same  :  there  is  no  incon- 
sistency. I  rose,  however,  to  say  that  I 
had  entertained  a  little  doubt  in  listening 
to  the  arguments  as  to  which  is  the  sounder 
view.  But  there  is  one  aspect  of  the  ques- 
tion which  I  think  has  not  been  considered 
by  the  advocates  of  the  amendment  of  the 
hon.  member,  Mr.  Barton.  If  we  give  the 
parliament  of  the  commonwealth  power  to 
fix  a  uniform  qualification,  who  is  to  say 
that  they  may  not  limit  the  qualification 
instead  of  extending  it  1  That  is  by  no 
means  an  improbable  contingency. 

Mr.  Playford  :  That  is  very  impro- 
bable ! 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH  :  Just  sup- 
pose a  sudden  wave  of  fright  passing  over 
Australia  in  consequence  of  labour  troubles 
or  something  of  that  kind,  and  the  federal 
parliament  saying  that  it  would  not  allow 
itself  to  be  elected  by  such  people,  and 
passing  a  law  limiting  the  franchise.  Such 
a  law  could  not  be  got  through  the  parlia- 
ment of  the  states,  but  the  smaller  number 
of  members  coming  from  each  state  might 
be  willing  to  take  the  responsibility  of  pass- 
ing it  in  the  federal  parliament.    It  might 
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happen ;  such  things  have  happened.  At 
any  rate,  I  think  that  danger  is  quite  saf- 
ficient  for  us  to  say  that  the  parliament  of 
the  commonwealth  should  not  do  it ;  but 
if  it  is  to  be  done  it  should  be  done  by  a 
change  in  the  constitution.  These  are  the 
reasons  which  induce  me  to  come  to  the 
conclusion  to  vote  for  the  bill  as  it  stands. 

Hon.  Members  :  Question  I 

Mr.  Playford':  We  have  had  enough 
of  this  ! 

Sir  GEORGE  GREY  :  Surely  we  may 
be  heard  !  It  seems  to  me  that  we  have 
had  to  listen  to  many  speeches  to  which 
some  reply  ought  to  be  made.  I  wish  Erst 
to  say  this:  that  the  hon.  member  for 
Victoria  used  an  argument  which  I  have 
often  heard  used  in  similar  debates  when 
there  was  a  struggle  going  on  between  two 
parties,  and  he  warned  us  that  those  on  his 
side  were  practical  men  and  meant  practical 
business.  Now,  we  are  practical  men,  and 
we  mean  practical  business,  and  we  are  more 
likely  to  fight  with  some  energy  because 
the  effort  is  to  deprive  us  of  rights  which 
are  dear  to  all  men.  The  effort  is  to  say 
this :  that  we  who  are  in  possession  of 
power,  and  an  unusual  power ;  that  we  who 
enjoy  plural  voting ;  that  we  who  enjoy  legis- 
lative councils  which  are  either  based  upon 
a  property  qualification  or  have  absolute 
power ;  that  we,  possessing  all  these  advan- 
tages, are  determined  that  you  shall  not 
enter  into  all  your  rights  as  free  men, 
the  undoubted  rights  that  you  have.  I 
say,  therefore,  we  mean  practical  business 
also.  Now  what  is  the  actual  purport  of 
the  amendment  which  is  now  before  the 
Committee.  It  is  nothing  more  nor  less 
than  this  :  That  it  being  probable,  and  ex- 
ceedingly probable  in  point  of  fact,  that 
you  will  gain  a  majority  on  this  question, 
you  propose  thon  to  establish  a  machinery 
made  up  of  the  existing  machineries  which 
will  enable  you  to  hold  every  one  of  the 
advantageous  powers  that  you  have  now 
in  your  possession.  I  say  it  is  our  business 
[Sir  Samuel  Griffith, 


to  resist  that  attempt,  and  not  to  consent 
to  the  proposal  which  is  now  before  usl 
We  are  told  that  it  is  meant  for  a  tempo- 
rary purpose.  It  is  quite  true  that  it  has 
a  temporary  purpose ;  but  what  is  created 
for  a  temporary  purpose  is  the  power  c« 
saddling  a  permanent  thing  upon  A  as- 
tralia,  and  therefore  I  say  that  such  an 
amendment  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  pass. 
I  feel  satisfied  that  our  duty  is  not  only  to 
oppose  the  amendment,  but  to  adhere  t>>  > 
the  proposal  which  will  then  come  before  i 
us  :  that  is,  a  proposal  which  shall  ensure 
a  free  vote  to  every  citizen  of  Australia. 
For  I  contend  that  if  we  set  up  in  per- 
petuity the  same  form  of  government 
which  has  gone  on  for  so  long  a  period  of 
time  we  shall  be  doing  harm  to  Australia 
to  an  extent  which  we  can  scarcely  con- 
ceive. I  say  that  the  present  form  of  go- 
vernment possessed  by  these  great  states 
has  not  given  contentment  to  Anstralia, 
has  not  given  peace  to  Australia,  has  not 
carried  Australia  forward  to  that  pitch 
of  advancement  which  it  might  under 
another  system  of  government  attain. 
I  believe  that  if  the  government  had  been 
in  the  hands  of  the  people  of  Aast^nalia,  in- 
stead of  in  the  hands  of  wealth,  which  ia 
the  real  position  it  now  oocopiea,  the 
troubles  now  existing  in  Australia  would 
not  have  been  heard  of,  and  that  the  whole 
position  of  the  population  of  the  country 
and  of  its  commerce  would  have  been  far 
more  advantageous  than  it  is  at  the  present 
moment  I  can  see  no  reason  whatever 
for  continuing  such  a  government  when 
the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain  has  given 
us  the  power,  in  point  of  fact,  to  put  the 
government  of  the  country  in  the  hands 
of  the  people  to  be  administered  by  the 
people  and  for  the  peopla  It  is  for  that 
we  contend  as  practical  men.  Hon«  mem- 
bers may,  if  they  please,  call  this  a  fad, 
but  I  say  that  the  real  fad  is  that  by  which 
a  small  proportion  of  the  population  are 
determined  to  maintain  a  power  over  their 
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fellow-men  greater  than  they  ought  to 
claim,  or  greater  than  they  can  justly  carry 
on.  I  shall,  therefore,  oppose  this  par- 
ticular amendment. 

Sir  PATRICK  JENNINGS  :  I  have 
only  a  word  or  two  to  say  on  this  subject. 
I  think  it  would  be  an  unwise  departure 
from  the  principles  which  we  have  sought 
to  embody  in  this  bill  to  insert  the  words 
proposed  by  the  hon.  member,  Mr.  Barton, 
or  to  agree  to  the  proposal  of  the  hon. 
member,  Dr.  Cockburn.  I  think  nothing 
could  be  more  disastrous  than  any  gratuit- 
ous interference  with  the  constitutions  of 
these  colonies  with  regard  to  their  elec- 
toral laws.  We  have  accepted  the  consti- 
tutions of  the  various  parliaments  so  far 
as  the  election  of  the  senate  is  concerned, 
and  we  may  safely  take  the  same  course 
with  regard  to  the  house  of  representatives. 
It  would  be  safer  and  easier  in  every  way 
to  initiate  the  working  of  this  great  scheme 
without  dictating  to  the  several  colonies 
an  alteration  of  their  electoral  laws.  These 
laws  have  been  made  by  the  people  of  the 
several  colonies,  and  the  people  can  alter 
them  from  time  to  time  so  as  to  admit  of 
the  introduction  of  any  new  proposal  such 
as  that  of  one  man  one  vote.  It  will  make 
very  little  difference  in  the  representation 
of  New  South  Wales  whether  we  here 
adopt  the  principle  or  not.  I  am  not  per- 
sonally opposed  to  it ;  but  I  do  not  want 
to  go  back  to  the  electors  of  the  colony 
and  tell  them  that  they  cannot  join  the 
federation  until  they  have  adopted  it.  I 
think  it  would  be  extremely  unwise  to 
hamper  the  bill  in  that  way.  And  with 
regard  to  nominee  houses,  surely,  if  a 
state  wishes  to  have  a  nominated  upper 
house,  it  can  have  it.  The  ministers  who 
nominate  the  members  of  that  house  are 
responsible  to  the  people.  They  live  by  the 
breath  of  the  people ;  they  live  by  the  will 
of  the  majority  of  the  popular  housa  It 
has  been  admitted  that  one-half  of  the 
colonies  of  Australia,  that  is  to  say,  four 


of  them,  still  have  nominee  houses.  Take 
the  case  as  it  stands.  New  South  Wales, 
Queensland,  Western  Australia,  and  New- 
Zealand,  that  is,  four  out  of  the  seven  states, 
have  nominated  upper  houses.  It  is  their 
own  affair  in  each  state  as  to  whether  they 
will  maintain  or  alter  the  system.  I  my- 
self am  in  favour  of  an  elective  basis ;  but 
I  cannot  refrain  from  saying  that  when  a 
great  struggle  took  place  in  Victoria,  one 
of  its  most  democratic  political  leaders  at 
that  time  thought  he  could  do  better  with  a 
nominated  than  with  an  elective  upper 
house,  because  in  point  of  fact,  as  those 
who  object  to  nominated  upper  houses 
properly  tell  us,  they  are  weaker  than 
elective  houses.  But  I  will  not  argue  that 
point.  I  go  upon  the  broad  facts  of  the 
case.  You  have  in  Australia  four  provinces 
out  of  seven  with  nominated  upper  houses, 
and  there  would  be  an  inconsistency,  since 
you  do  not  alter  the  elective  basis  of  the 
lower  houses,  in  dictating  to  those  colonies 
that  they  should  not  have  nominated 
upper  houses.  I  therefore  regard  this 
proposal  as  in  some  degi*ee  going  beyond 
the  work  we  have  to  do.  It  has  been  said 
that  we  can  safely  leave  various  things  to 
the  parliament  of  the  commonwealth.  Why 
not  leave  this  particular  matter  to  that 
parliament)  Why  should  we  tie  their 
hands  1  Why  should  we  prescribe  what 
they  shall  do  ?  I  have  no  doubt  that  from 
time  to  time,  as  occasion  arises,  alterations 
will  have  to  be  made  in  the  constitution, 
and  I  think  we  may  safely  pass  this  clause 
as  it  at  present  stands,  leaving  the  parlia- 
ment of  the  commonwealth  quite  unfettered 
and  unhampered  in  regard  to  their  future 
actions. 

Mr.  DIBBS:  I  was  prepared  in  the 
first  instance  to  vote  for  the  amendment 
of  the  hon.  member,  Mr.  Barton ;  but  after 
hearing  the  various  speeches  which  have 
been  delivered,  I  think  there  would  be 
some  danger  in  giving  to  the  senate  of 
the  federal  parliament  power  to  reduce  the 
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francliise,  although  no  doubt  if  such  an 
attempt  as  has  been  suggested  were  made, 
it  would  lead  to  revolution.  It  is  our 
place  to  make  the  bill  as  clear  as  possible 
with  regard  to  the  powers  of  the  federal 
parliament.  While  I  propose  to  vote  against 
the  amendment  of  the  hon.  member,  Mr. 
Barton,  I  hope  the  hon.  member.  Dr.  Cock- 
bum,  will  push  his  amendment  to  a  vote. 
Amendment  negatived. 

Dr.  COCKBURN  :  I  now  move  : 
That  there  be  added  to  the  clause  the  follow- 
ing words  : — **  But  no  property  qualification 
shall  be  necessary  for  electors  of  the  house  of 
representatives,  and  each  elector  shall  have  a 
vote  for  one  electoral  district  only." 

I  do  not  think  it  is  necessary  for  me  to 
say  anything  further,  except  to  express  the 
hope  that  hon.  members  will  see  that  this 
necessary  provision  is  inserted  in  the  con- 
stitution. 

Sir  HENRY  PARKES  :  I  shall  give 
my  vote  against  this  amendment.  One 
objection  I  have  to  such  an  amendment 
being  submitted  is  that  it  places  persons 
who  entertain  views  such  as  I  do  in  a  false 
position.  At  a  proper  time  I  should  be  pre- 
pared to  deal  with  the  question  embodied 
in  the  hon.  member's  amendment ;  but  I 
say  that  this  is  not  the  proper  time.  All 
that  we  have  to  do  in  this  constitution 
bill  is  to  bring  the  federal  parliament  into 
existence,  and  that  parliament  will  find 
the  means  of  giving  due  shape  to  its  own 
electoral  system.  I  think  it  is  almost  pre- 
sumptuous for  us  to  declare  what  shall  be 
a  principle  in  that  electoral  system.  When 
the  federal  parliament  is  in  existence,  it 
will,  like  other  similar  bodies,  soon  find* 
out  the  proper  system  under  which  its 
members  are  to  be  elected.  All  that  we 
have  to  do  is  to  bring  the  parliament  into 
existence.  I  have  understood  all  through 
these  discussions  that  one  opinion  concurred 
in  by  all  sides  was  that  there  should  be  as 
little  interference  with  individual  states  as 
possible.  I  have  adopted  that  view,  and 
[Mr,  Dibba. 


have  sought  to  carry  it  out  in  good  faitli 
throughout  our  proceedings,  interfering  in 
no  way  whatever,  except  in  so  far  as  it  is 
necessary  to  do  so,  to  bring  into  existences 
federal  constitution.  When  that  is  once  in 
existence,  it  can  cut  any  knot  that  it  is 
necessary  to  cut,  and  can  shape  its  own 
course,  as  every  other  political  body  in 
the  world  has  done.  I  shall  vote  against 
the  amendment;  but  I  do  not  desire  to 
be  understood  as  in  any  way  expressing 
my  view  as  to  its  policy.  That  I  will  do 
at  the  proper  time  ;  but  this,  in  my  judg- 
ment, is  not  that  time. 

Dr.  COCKBURN :  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  proper  time  to  lay  the  foundation  is 
before  you  erect  the  fabric,  and  no  effort 
should  be  spared  to  make  that  foundation 
firm  and  secure.  As  for  bringing  the 
federation  into  existence  being  our  only 
aim,  I  think  our  aim  should  also  be  to 
bring  it  into  existence  in  such  a  way  as 
shall  secure  for  it  a  healthy  life. 

Sir  HENRY  PARKES  :  There  is  a 
principle  in  the  hon.  member^s  amendment 
which  he  does  not  appear  to  see :  that  is, 
the  principle  of  prescribing  what  shall  be 
the  basis  of  the  federal  electoral  system. 
If  he  is  right  in  introducing  this  subject 
now,  according  to  his  view  any  other  hon. 
gentleman  would  be  right  in  introducing 
the  principle  that  the  qualification  should 
be  a  property  qualification  for  the  electoral 
body.  It  would  be  just  as  consistent,  just 
as  logical,  as  the  course  he  has  taken. 

Mr.  FiTZQERALD :  Or  that  the  system 
of  voting  should  be  proportionate  ! 

SirHENRYPARKES:  Precisely.  The 
course  I  take  cannot  be  disputed ;  it  i3 
simply  to  bring  the  federal  parliament  into 
existence  with  the  least  possible  disturb- 
ance of  the  several  states,  and  then  leave 
that  parliament  to  shape  its  own  course  and 
to  say  what  its  electoral  system  shall  be, 

Mr.  DIBBS :  I  believe  that  the  people 
of  New  South  Wales  will  be  more  alarmed 
by  the  speech  just  delivered  by  the  hon. 
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member,  Sir  Henry  Parkes,  than  by  any- 
thing which  has  yet  occurred.  The  hon. 
member  says  that  all  that  it  is  our  duty 
to  do  is  to  bring  the  federal  parliament 
into  existence,  and  that  it  will  cut  the 
knot  of  all  these  difficulties.  But  before 
powers  sire  given  to  the  federal  parliament 
by  the  people  of  New  South  Wales,  they 
will  want  to  know  on  what  foundations 
the  fabric  is  to  be  built  When  this  par- 
liament is  brought  into  existence  every 
colony  will  have  to  make  a  concession  of 
some  of  its  liberties. 

Mr.  Gillies  :  No  concession  of  liberties  ! 

Mr.  DIBBS  :  We  are  asked  to  create 
a  federal  parliament  that  will  do  all  the 
work  afterwards.  We  have  a  right  to 
lay  the  foundation  first,  otherwise  we  shall 
create  a  federal  Frankenstein.  Before 
the  people  of  New  South  Wales  consent 
to  create  such  a  parliament  they  will  want 
to  know  on  what  terms  it  is  to  be  consti- 
tuted, and  what  powers  are  to  be  given  it. 
If  we  carry  out  the  views  of  the  hon. 
member,  Sir  Henry  Parkes,  and  other  hon. 
members  who  have  spoken,  we  shall  call 
the  parliament  into  existence,  and  then  it 
can  do  what  it  likes  with  regard  to  the 
various  statea 

Mr.  Gillies  :  We  do  not  say  that ;  quite 
the  contrary  ! 

Mr.  DIBBS  :  That  is  the  drift  of  what 
was  said. 

Sir  Henry  Parkes  :  I  said  exactly  the 
contrary  ! 

Mr.  DIBBS  :  All  our  business,  the  hon. 
member  said,  is  to  call  into  existence  a 
federal  parliament  which  will  do  all  that 
is  required.  I  do  not  believe  that  New 
South  Wales  will  be  prepared  to  call  a 
federal  parliament  into  existence  on  such 
terms. 

Question — That  the  words  proposed  to 
be  added  be  so  added — put.  The  Com- 
mittee divided : 

Ayes,  9  ;  noes,  28  ;  majority,  19. 


Ates. 
Atkinson,  Sir  Harry      Grey,  Sir  George 
Cockbnrn,  Dr.  Kingaton,  Mr. 

Deakin,  Mr.  Munro,  Mr. 

Dibba,  Mr.  Smith,  Colonel 

Gordon,  Mr. 

Noes. 
Baker,  Mr.  Griffith,  Sir  Samuel 

Bird,  Mr.  Hackett,  Mr. 

Bray,  Sir  John  Jennings,  Sir  Patrick 

Brown,  Mr.  Loton,  Mr. 

Clark,  Mr.  Macdonald-Paterson  Mr 

Cuthbert,  Mr.  Marmion,  Mr. 

Donaldson,  Mr.  Mooro,  Mr. 

Douglas,  Mr.  Adye        Parkes,  Sir  Henry 
Downer,  Sir  John  Playford,  Mr. 

Fitzgerald,  Mr.  Russell,  Captain 

Forrest,  Mr.  A.  Rutledge,  Mr. 

Forrest,  Mr.  J.  Suttor,  Mr. 

Fysh,  Mr.  Wright,  Mr. 

Gillies,  Mr.  Wrixon,  Mr. 

Question  so  resolved  in  the  negative. 

Clause,  as  read,  agreed  to. 

Clause  26  (Provision  for  case  of  persons  not 
allowed  to  vote). 

Dr.  COCKBURN :  I  think  that  some 
alteration  is  needed  in  this  clause.  As 
far  as  I  can  see,  this  clause,  like  clause 
24,  was  framed  with  the  idea  that  the 
house  of  representatives  would  be  elected 
by  the  people,  and  that  all  the  people, 
that  is,  those  who  are  usually  electors, 
should  have  a  vote.  The  clause  seems  to 
have  been  framed  with  the  idea  of  ex- 
cluding only  alien  races,  and  it  provides 
that  a  deduction  shall  be  made  in  the  num- 
ber of  representatives  each  state  is  to  have 
on  account  of  those  races.  It  will  be  as 
well,  therefore,  to  make  a  reduction  on 
account  of  those  of  our  own  people  who, 
by  the  negativing  of  my  amendment  in  a 
former  clause,  will  be  precluded  from  ex- 
ercising their  votes.  By  negativing  my 
amendment  that  each  individual  should 
have  a  vote  in  virtue  of  his  manhood,  we 
disfranchise  a  certain  number  of  those  who 
otherwise  would  have  been  electors.  I 
ask  the  hon.  member.  Sir  Samuel  Griffith, 
whether  it  would  not  be  fair  to  make  a 
deduction    here,   and    to    strike  off  tho 
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number  of  the  disfranchised  persons  from 
the  population  entitling  each  state  to  a  cer- 
tain number  of  representatives  1 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH:  In  reply 
to  the  hon.  member,  I  was  about  to  say 
that  if  a  clause  like  that  were  put  in,  it 
would  have  the  effect  of  compelling  West- 
ern Australia  at  once  to  do  away  with  its 
property  qualification — a  very  good  result. 
But  we  have  already  agreed  to  give  them 
four  members  in  any  case,  so  that  it  would 
not  have  that  effect.  The  hon.  member  is 
quite  logical.  In  the  American  Constitu- 
tion it  is  provided  in  words  somewhat 
similar  to  these  that  when  the  right  of  any 
free  man  21  years  of  age  is  denied  he  shall 
not  be  counted  in  the  number  of  the  i)opu- 
lation.  I  recommend  the  Committee  to 
pass  the  clause  as  it  standa 

Clause  agreed  to. 

Clause  29  (Periodical  reapportionment). 

Captain  RUSSELL  :  There  is  no  time 
prescribed  in  this  clause  as  to  when  the 
•apportionment  shall  be  made.  I  think  it  is 
necessary  to  prescribe  the  time  in  order  to 
avoid  confusion.  The  clause  says  after 
«ach  census,  but  that  would  not  suit  the 
•case,  because  there  might  be  an  election 
before  the  apportionment  could  be  made. 
Jn  New  Zealand  a  date  has  been  fixed 
when  the  apportionment  shall  take  place. 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH  :  When  it 
ought  to  be  made  is  as  soon  as  possible. 
It  will  probably  be  about  a  yesnt.  It  might 
be  six  months.  We  might  be  able  to  make 
it  in  three  months. 

Captain  Russell  :  I  think  it  is  three 
months  in  New  Zealand  ! 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH  :  I  am  cer- 
tain  that  the  returns  of  the  census  could 
not  be  got  in  in  Australia  in  three  montiis. 

Sir  JOHN  BRAY  :  Who  is  to  make 
the  apportionment  ? 

Captain  Russell  :  We  appoint  commis- 
sioners in  New  Zealand  ! 

Sir  JOHN  BRAY  :  I  do  not  think  it 
ought  to  be  necessary  to  make  a  law  to 
[Dr,  Cockburn, 


jcarry  out  these  apportionmenta.  It  oogbi 
to  be  carried  out  in  a  simpler  way  than 
that. 

Mr.  Clark  :  It  would  complicate  the 
clause  to  do  it ! 

Sir  JOHN  BRAY  :.  We  ought  to  do  it. 
It  may  be  that  a  whole  session  will  ^ 
before  the  apportionment  takes  place.  1 
would  ask  the  attention  of  the  Consd- 
tutional  Committee  to  this  matter.  W'r 
ought  to  provide  that  it  shall  be  done 
as  soon  as  possible  after  the  censofi,  and 
there  ought  to  be  some  mode  of  doing  i: 
provided. 

Mr.  J.  FORREST:  There  is  no  doolt 
that  the  smaller  colonies  will  labour  under 
a  great  disadvantage  if  they  have  to  vtd: 
ten  years  before  they  get  their  proper 
representation.  In  the  colony  which  I  re- 
present we  shall  have  a  larger  repreKnta- 
tion  in  the  beginning  than  we  are  entitled 
to.  But  if  the  colony  progresses,  as  we 
believe  it  will,  great  dissatisfaction  will  be 
expressed  if  we  have  to  wait  ten  years  be- 
fore we  get  our  proper  proportion  of  repre- 
sentation. It  is  not  likely  that  there  will  be 
another  census  throughout  the  empire  for 
another  ten  years,  so  that  it  is  rather  & 
hard  and  fast  line  to  draw.  I^  however, 
members  representing  the  other  colonies 
are  satisfied,  I  am  not  prepared  to  propose 
an  amendment. 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH  :  With  re- 
f  erence  to  the  suggestion  of  the  hon.  mem- 
ber, Sir  John  Bray,  as  to  the  mode  oi 
declaring  the  result  of  the  census,  that 
will  be  merely  a  ministerial  function.  The 
census  will  be  officially  taken,  and  will  be 
made  public.  I  agree  that  there  ought  to 
be  some  official  mode  of  declaring  it,  and 
I  would  suggest  that  these  words  be  in- 
aei-ted,  <*and  shall  be  declared  by  tbe 
governor-general  after  each  census."  i 

Mr.  BAKER:  There  are  a  few  words  I 
in  the  American  Constitution  which  wouJJ  I 
get  over  the  difficulty  pointed  out  by  Sir 
Samuel  Griffith,  namely,  that  "the  Con- 
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gress  may  by  proper  legislation  provide  " 
for  the  matter.  I  believe  the  insertion  of 
some  such  words  would  be  the  best  way  to 
meet  the  case.  Undoubtedly  the  federal 
parliament  will  have  to  pass  a  law  dealing 
with  the  subject.  It  is  one  of  the  first 
things  that  they  will  have  to  deal  with.  I 
think  we  had  better  leave  the  clause  as  it  is. 

Sir  Samuel  Griffith  :  I  will  not  move 
any  amendment. 

Clause  agreed  to. 

Clause  32.  The  qualifications  of  a  member 
of  the  house  of  representatives  shall  be  as 
follows  : — 

(1.)  He  must  be  of  the  full  age  of  twenty-one 
5        years,  and  must  when  elected  be  an  elector 
entitled  to  vote  in  some  state  at  the  elec- 
tion of  members  of  the  house  of  repre- 
sentatives ; 
(2. )  He  mast  be  either  a  natural  born  subject 
10        of  the  Queen,  or  a  subject  of  the  Queen 
naturalised  by  or  under  a  law  of  the  Par- 
liament of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  or 
of  the  parliament  of  one  of  the  said  colo- 
nies, or  of  the  parliament  of  the  common- 
15        wealth  or.of  a  state. 

Mr.  DEAKIN  :  Although  the  majority 
this  morning  took  a  contrary  view,  it  ap- 
pears to  me  that  we  should  be  only  con- 
sistent if  we  inserted  in  the  qualifications 
of  a  member  of  the  house  of  representa- 
tives a  parallel  qualification  to  that  which 
was  affirmed  by  a  large  majority  of  the 
Committee  in  the  case  of  a  member  of  the 
senate.  I  think  we  should  insert  in  this 
clause  the  words  "  and  must  have  been  for 
three  years  at  the  least  a  resident  within  the 
limits  of  the  commonwealth."  In  the  case 
of  a  member  of  the  senate,  it  was  five 
yeai-s,  but  I  fancy  that  three  years  would 
suffice  in  the  case  of  a  member  of  tlie  house 
of  representatives.     I  therefore  move  : 

That  in  line  8,  after  the  word  "  representa- 
tives," the  following  words  be  inserted  :  ''and 
must  have  been  for  three  years  at  least  a  resi- 
dent within  the  limits  of  the  commonwealth, 
as  existing,  at  the  time  when  he  is  elected." 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH :    I  hope 
this  is  not  going  to  pass  as  a  matter  of 


course.  Why  should  we  limit  the  electors 
of  the  states  in  choosing  their  members  in 
the  federal  parliament  any  more  than  in 
choosing  their  representatives  in  their  own 
parliaments  ?  What  reason  can  be  given 
for  doing  this  except  that  we  choose  to  do 
it.  I  confess  I  cannot  see  any  argument 
at  all  in  favour  of  the  amendment,  and  I 
should  like  to  hear  one.  If  no  argument 
is  given  I  hope  tlie  amendment  will  be 
negatived.  We  shall  not  lire  always,  and 
why  should  we  put  our  dead  hand  upon  the 
rights  of  the  electors  of  the  states  which 
will  exist  after  we  are  dead  and  gone  ? 
Surely  they  can  be  allowed  to  choose  the 
men  whom  they  like  best.  They  will 
choose  the  men  whom  they  know,  though 
I  believe  a  case  occurred  in  Kew  Zealand 
lately  where  the  electors  were  glad  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  services  of  a  gentle- 
man of  large  experience  in  the  English 
Parliament  who  had  just  arrived  there. 
Why  should  not  they  be  allowed  to  elect 
such  a  representative  here  if  they  choose  ? 
Mr.  J.  FORREST:  It  seems  to  be 
thought  by  some  hon.  members  that  no 
one  is  eligible  as  a  member  of  the  federal 
parliament  unless  he  has  had  large  experi- 
ence in  Australia ;  but  the  matters  that 
will  come  before  the  house  of  representa- 
tives, or  that  come  before  any  parliament, 
are  not  all  local  questions  requiring  local 
knowledge.  There  are  many  other  ques- 
tions that  have  to  be  considered,  and  wo 
often  find  that  men  who  have  had  no  ex- 
perience in  Australia  are  very  valuable 
members  of  parliament ;  at  least,  that  is 
my  opinion  as  the  result  of  my  small  par- 
liamentary experience.  Although  they  are 
deficient  in  matters  requiring  local  know- 
ledge, in  other  matters  their  knowledge 
and  experience  is  very  valuable  indeed. 
It  seems  to  me  that  there  is  a  marked  dif- 
ference between  admitting  as  a  member 
of  parliament  one  of  our  own  race  and 
admitting  a  foreigner.  Therefore,  I  would 
not  at  all  object  to  put  a  restriction  upon 
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those  who  become  naturalised,  and  who 
wish  to  enter  parliament.  I  should  not 
object  if  they  were  forced  to  live  a  num- 
ber of  years  in  Australia  before  they  be- 
came eligible  to  be  members  of  parliament. 
But  it  seems  to  me  unfair,  and  altogether 
improper,  to  place  a  restriction  upon  one  of 
our  own  race  who  chooses  this  part  of 
the  world  as  his  home,  and  to  say  that  he 
must  remain  so  many  years  in  the  colony 
before  he  can  take  part  in  the  federal  go- 
vernment If  we  did  so,  we  might  find 
the  strange  anomaly  that  a  man  who  was 
occupying  a  distinguished  position  in  the 
legislature  of  one  of  the  states — it  might 
be  that  of  prime  minister  of  one  of  them — 
was  ineligible  to  be  a  member  of  the  house 
of  representatives.  I  hope  this  narrow  and 
selfish  view,  if  I  may  call  it  so  without 
giving  offence  to  any  one,  will  not  find 
any  place  in  the  bill.  It  seems  to  me  that 
since  we  are  only  a  small  number  of 
people — not  more  than  4,000,000,  and  oc- 
cupying 3,000,000  or  4,000,000  square 
miles  of  territory — we  should  not  say  to 
our  fellow  subjects  in  other  parts  of  the 
world,  "  You  can  come  to  Australia ;  but, 
if  you  come  here,  you  will  be  under  dis- 
abilities, and  you  will  not  be  able  to  take 
part  in  the  government  until  you  have  re- 
sided here  for  five  years  if  you  wish  to  be- 
come a  senator,  or  for  three  years  if  you 
wish  to  become  a  member  of  the  house  of 
representatives. " 

Question — That  the  words  proposed  to 
be  inserted  be  so  inserted — put.  The  Com- 
mittee divided  : 

Ayes,  20;  noes,  18;  majority,  2. 
Ayes. 
Baker,  Mr.  Fysh,  Mr. 

BurgeBs,  Mr.  Hackett,  Mr. 

Clark,  Mr.  Loton,  Mr. 

Cockburn,  Dr.  Macdonald-Paterson  Mr 

Cuthbert,  Mr.  Moore,  Mr. 

Deakin,  Mr.  Munro,  Mr. 

Dibbs,  Mr.  Farkes,  Sir  Henry 

Donaldson,  Mr.  Rutledge,  Mr. 

Fitzgerald,  Mr.  Smith,  Colonel 

Forrest,  Mr.  A.  Wrixon,  Mr. 

[Mr,  J,  Forrest 


NOKS. 

Atkinson,  Sir  Harry  Grey,  Sir  George 

Barton,  Mr.  Griffith,  Sir  Samuel 

Bird,  Mr.  Jennings,  Sir  Patiick 

Brown,  Mr.  Kingston,  Mr. 

Douglas,  Mr.  Adye  Marmion,  Mr. 

Downer,  Sir  John  Playford,  Mr. 

Forrest,  Mr.  J.  Russell,  Captain 

GilUes,  Mr.  Suttor,  Mr. 

Gordon,  Mr.  Wright,  Mr. 

Question  so  resolved  in  the  affirm&tivp. 

Mr.  DEAKIN  :  There  will  naturalijlf 
a  consequential  amendment  in  the  nex: 
part  of  the  clause.  My  Hon.  colleagur-, 
Mr.  Cuthbert,  will  move  an  amendment, 
in  order  that  the  provisions  with  regard  to 
naturalised  citizens  may  be  the  same  a? 
those  with  regard  to  other  citizens. 

Amendment  (Mr.  Cuthbert)  agreed  ia : 

That  the  following  words  be  added  to  tin 
clause: — "at  least  three  yeai:s  before  he  is 
elected." 

Clause,  as  amended,  agreed  ta 

Clause  37.  The  place  of  a  member  of  the  house 
of  representatives  shall  become  vacant  if  f'^r 
one  whole  session  of  the  parliament  he,  without 
permission  of  the  house  of  represeDtatires 
entered  on  its  journals,  fails  to  give  his  attenJ- 
ance  in  the  house. 

Mr.  GORDON :  I  move  as  an  amend- 
ment : 

That  the  words  "one  whole,**  line  3,  be i 
omitted  with  a  view  to  the  insertion  of  the, 
words  **  four  consecutive  weeks  during  a.''  I 

It  appears  to  me  that  as  members  are  to  i 
be  paid  j£500  a  year  it  is  not  right  to  allow 
a  member  the  opportunity  of  nursing  Iti» 
seat  during  a  whole  session  without  the 
leave  of  the  house,  and  in  defiance,  perhap% 
of  the  wishes  of  his  constituents. 

Mr.  DEAKIN  :  Surely  four  weeks  is* 
little  too  short.  A  member  who  neglevti 
his  duties  will  certainly  be  brought  t*i 
book  by  his  constituents.  I  am  in  sym- 
pathy with  the  hon.  member,  but  I  vonll 
suggest  that  he  should  increase  the  perioi 
to  eight  or  ten  weeks. 

Sir  JOHN  DOWNER  :  I  entinlf 
agree  with  the  amendment     It  appears  td 
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ne  that  when  a  man  is  paid  £500  a  year 
le  should  not  be  absent  from  his  duty  for 
'our  weeks  without  giving  some  reason  for 
t.  Any  reasonable  explanation  which  he 
^n  give  will  always  be  accepted.  That 
lystem  has  existed  in  the  South  Aus- 
ralian  legislature  for  a  long  time. 

Mr.  FITZGERALD :  This  is  really  a 
rery  small  matter.  I  hope  the  feeling 
vbich  will  actuate  members  of  this  highly 
•esponsible  body  will  be  such  as  to  induce 
)hem  not  to  be  absent,  and  that  considera- 
ion  of  pay  will  have  no  influence  with 
hem.  I  think  the  clause  may  be  safely 
allowed  to  pass.  "We  might  very  well 
rust  that  no  member  would  be  absent 
.vithout  good  and  sufficient  reason.  To  tie 
i  member  down  to  two,  three,  or  Ave 
»veeks,  appears  to  me  to  be  a  reflection 
ipon  the  characterof  this  future  parliament 
iv'hich  is  unworthy  of  the  Convention. 

Mr.  MUNRO  :  It  appears  to  me  that 
ion.  members  wish  to  make  an  exception  in 
egard  to  members  of  one  chamber,  and  not 
)f  another.  Surely,  if  the  representatives 
^ho  have  not  to  go  to  the  trouble  and  ex- 
pense of  an  election,  are  to  be  allowed  to 
-emain  away  a  whole  session,  without 
}eing  intei-fered  w^ith,  it  is  not  fair  play  to 
iiose  who  have  to  go  to  the  trouble  and 
expense  of  an  election,  to  declare  their  seats 
vacant,  i£  they  are  absent  for  a  month. 

Mr.  Gillies  :  It  is  state  rights  ! 

Mr.  MUNRO:  Well,  it  is  personal 
vrongs. 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH :  I  should 
ike  to  know  whether  this  provision  is  in 
iorce  in  any  parliament  in  the  world  ? 

Mr.  Playfobd  :  Yes,  in  South  Australia ! 

Mr.  Gillies  :  That  is  the  most  excep- 
:ional  country  in  the  world  ! 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH  :  I  remem- 
ber that  a  session  of  parliament  was  once 
sailed  in  Queensland.  Two  members  were 
ibsent  the  whole  of  the  session,  and  of 
:ourse  they  lost  their  seats.  They  never 
iieard  of  the  session  until  after  parliament 
2  s 


had  been  prorogued,  although  they  were  in 
the  country.  That  may  happen  in  this  in- 
stance. Who  knows  but  that  a  session  may 
be  held,  and  a  member  may  bo  away  at  the 
other  end  of  the  world,  and  who  is  to  say 
that  parliament  will  give  him  leave  of  ab- 
sence ?  Let  his  constituents  deal  with  him.. 

Sir  HARRY  ATKINSON:  I  shall  vote 
for  the  limited  time,  but  with  the  view  of 
recommitting  clause  19,  and  putting  the, 
same  restriction  in  that. 

Dr.  COCKBURN  :  I  shall  vote  for  the 
excision  of  these  words,  for  I  think  that  a. 
whole  session  is  far  too  long  a  period  for 
a  member  to  be  absent.  On  the  other 
hand,  in  voting  for  the  excision  of  these 
words,  I  do  not  bind  myself  to  vote  for 
four  weeks,  which  I  think  is  rather  too- 
short.  I  think  that  we  might  very  well  say 
two  months.  I  hope  that  my  hon.  friend, 
Mr.  Gordon,  will  accept  this  suggestion. 

Mr.  BAKER:  Either  eight  or  four 
weeks  might  be  longer  than  a  session.. 
Parliament  might  be  suddenly  called  to- 
gether, and  the  session  might  not  last  a 
week,  and  as  the  hon.  and  learned  mem- 
ber. Sir  Samuel  Griffith,  pointed  out,  some 
members  might  never  have  heard  of  it. 

Amendment  negatived;  clause,  as  read, 
agreed  to. 

ClansQ  38.  Upon  the  happeningof  a  vacancy 
in  the  house  of  representatives,  the  speaker 
shall,  upon  a  resolution  of  the  house,  issue 
his  writ  for  the  election  of  a  new  member. 

In  the  case  of  a  vacancy  by  death  or  resigna-  5 
tion  happening  when  the  parliament  is  not  in 
session,  or  during  an  actjonmment  of  the 
house  for  a  period  of  which  a  part  longer  than 
seven  days  is  unexpired,  the  speaker,  or  if 
there  is  no  speaker,  or  he  is  absent  from  the  10 
commonwealth,  the  governor-general  shall 
issue,  or  cause  to  be  issued,  a  writ  without 
such  resolution. 

Dr.  COCKBURN  :  I  would  ask  the 
hon.  and  learned  member.  Sir  Samuel 
Griffith,  what  is  the  meaning  of  the  words 
"upon  a  resolution  of  the  house"?  It 
seems  to  me  that  that  is  unnecessary.  I 
think   the   fact  of    a  vacancy  occurring 
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should,  without  any  intervention  of  a  dis- 
tinct resolution,  cause  the  speaker  or  the 
president,  as  the  case  might  be,  to  issue  a 
writ  for  a  fresh  election.  I  think  that 
any  delay  in  this  matter  might  be  very 
serious  to  the  smaller  states,  who  have 
only  a  small  number  of  representatives, 
and,  without  liking  to  suggest  that  party 
considerations  or  state  rights  considerations 
might  interfere  so  as  to  delay  a  resolution, 
I  would  suggest  that  it  would  be  better  to 
strike  out  those  words,  and,  as  I  know  is 
the  case  in  South  Australia,  and,  I  be- 
lieve elsewhere,  let  the  speaker,  directly  a 
vacancy  occurs,  proclaim  it,  and  issue  a 
writ  for  a  fresh  election.  I  do  not  think 
it  is  well  that  any  unnecessary  delay 
should  occur  even  in  regard  to  our  state 
legislatures ;  and  it  is  all  the  more  neces- 
sary that  no  delay  should  occur  in  the  case 
of  members  of  the  house  of  representatives, 
who  would  have  a  double  duty  to  per- 
form— ^to  look  after  not  only  the  people  of 
Australia  as  a  whole,  but  also  to  a  certain 
extent  the  special  piivileges  and  rights  of 
the  states  they  represent.     I  move  : 

That  the  clause  he  amended  by  the  omission 
of  the  words  '*  upon  a  resolution  of  the  house," 
lined. 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH  :  I  would 
point  out  to  my  hon.  friend  that  he 
has  omitted  to  consider  that  vacancies  in 
the  house  might  occur  by  a  great  many 
means,  and  that  there  must  be  some  judge 
as  to  whether  the  vacancies  have  occurred. 
It  is  provided,  for  instance,  in  clause  44  : 

If  any  question  arises  respecting  the  qualifica- 
tion of  a  member,  or  a  vacancy  in  the  house  of 
representatives,  the  same  shall  be  heard  and  de* 
iermined  by  the  house  of  representatives. 

If  those  words  were  left  out  the  speaker 
would  be  the  judge.  Some  one  might 
•come  and  tell  him,  "  So-and-so  has  become 
insolvent '' ;  that  might  or  might  not  be 
true.  Some  one  might  tell  him,  "  So-and- 
so  hai^  become  a  government  contractor." 
How  is  the  speaker  to  know  whether  that 
is  true  or  not  % 

[2>r.  Cockburn, 


Mr.  Ftsh  :  That  would  be  a  very  avk- 
ward  question  for  the  house  to  decide ! 

Su-  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH  :  If  amenh 
ber  had  either  taken  the  oath  ol  allegiance 
to  a  foreign  power  or  bad  been  convicted 
of  a  crime,  how  would  the  speaker  knov 
that?  . 

Mr.  Gillies  :  What  is  the  meaning  o: 
the  words,  '*  upon  the  happening  of  a  \t 
cancy  "  1 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH  :  Whenever 
the  seat  of  a  member  becomes  vacant 

Mr.  Gillies  :  Who  is  to  determine  it! 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH  :  The  hoose. 

Mr.  MuNBO  :  That  would  not  do ! 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH :  Is  the  boa 
member  aware  that  every  constitution 
provides  for  iti  The  stereotyped  words 
are,  "  Upon  a  resolution  of  the  house  de- 
claring such  vacancy."  When  a  member  of 
the  house  becomes  either  agovemmentcoD' 
tractor  or  a  bankrupt,  does  the  speaker 
exercise  the  power  of  declaring  that  mem- 
ber's seat  vacant  1  I  have  known  instances 
where  serious  questions  have  arisen  as  to 
whether  the  writ  should  or  should  not  be 
issued — ^in  cases  of  bankruptcy,  ior  in- 
stance. Suppose  a  man  is  adjudged  a 
bankrupt,  and  lodges  an  appeal  a^nst 
the  adjudication,  would  not  the  house, 
under  those  circumstances,  decline  to  issue 
the  writ  until  it  knew  the  result  of  the 
appeal  ]  Of  course  it  would.  Some  one 
must  exercise  that  discretion,  and  it  cannot 
be  left  to  the  speaker.  In  every  parliament 
of  which  I  know  this  is  the  practice 

Dr.  COCKBURN:  The  exceptional 
cases  that  the  hon.  and  learned  mevaha 
mentions— such  as  members  becoming  go- 
vernment contractors — are  already  pro- 
vided for  in  clause  48,  where  it  is  lai^i 
down  that  in  those  cases  either  the  senate 
or  the  house  of  representatives  are  to  bi 
the  judges.  I  take  it  that  this  claose 
applies  more  to  vacancies  such  as  thoBS 
caused  by  death. 

Sir  Samuel  Griffith  :  No ! 
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Br.  COCKBimN :  In  clause  44  it  is 
laid  down  that  where  the  question  re- 
specting the  qualification  of  a  member,  or 
a  vacancy  in  the  house  of  representatives, 
is  debatable  at  all,  it  is  to  be  determined 
by  the  house  of  representativea  I  think 
that  in  all  cases  where  the  fact  of  a 
vacancy  can  be  called  in  question  there 
should  be  an  adjudication  either  by  some 
tribunal  of  justice  or  by  some  resolution  of 
the  housa  But  in  the  case  of  a  vacancy 
occurring  in  consequence  of  death  it  is  not 
accessary  to  declare  the  vacancy  by  a  reso- 
iation.  I  am  speaking  of  the  time  when 
the  house  is  in  session,  and  legislation  is 
in  active  operation. 

Mr.  Fitzgerald  :  No  harm,  then ! 

Dr.  COCKBTJRN:  There  might  be 
barm.  One  vote  might  make  all  the  dif- 
Eerence ;  and  there  might  be  a  certainty 
that  when  the  vacancy  was  filled  up  it 
would  be  known  on  which  side  the  vote 
would  be  given ;  and  that  might  make  all 
the  difference  in  the  world.  I  say,  leave 
it  to  the  sjieaker  to  act  on  his  own  motion, 
md  not  on  a  resolution  which  might  be 
brought  forward  for  party  purposes ;  and 
we  know  very  often  that  party  feeling  does 
ran  very  high. 

Mr.  Fitzgerald:  How  would  it  be  when 
the  facts  were  disputed  ? 

Dr.  COCKBTJRN  :  Where  there  is  any 
llspute,  it  would  be  governed  by  clause  44. 
[  think  it  is  a  mistake  to  retain  the  words 
;o  which  I  object ;  but,  if  the  feeling  of 
ion.  members  is  against  me,  I  do  not  wish 
:o  occupy  their  time.  I  think  the  words 
ire  superfluous;  and  it  would  be  better 
f  they  were  left  out.  But,  although  I  have 
noved  that  they  be  struck  out,  I  will  not 
livide  the  Committee  on  the  question. 

Mr.  DONALDSON :  I  think  there  is 
i  great  deal  of  force  in  the  contention  of 
ihe  hon.  gentleman.  There  will  be  large 
»nstituencies  represented  in  the  federal 
)arliament,  and  it  will  take  a  considerable 
ime  before  a  member  can  be  returned,  and 


several  more  days  might  elapse  before  he 
could  attend  in  his  place  in  parliament^ 
and  during  that  time  very  important  ques- 
tions might  be  hanging  in  the  balance.  I 
do  not  believe  in  any  state  being  practi- 
cally disfranchised  through  not  having  an 
opportunity  of  returning  a  member  in  a 
case  where  he  would  lose  his  seat  through 
insolvency,  or  perhaps  through  treason,  or 
through  being  convicted  of  an  infamous 
crime.  All  these  disqualifications  are  pro- 
vided for  in  clause  44,  and  I  do  not  think 
there  can  be  the  slightest  objection  to  pro- 
vide for  them  in  this  clause;  in  fact,  I 
think  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  words 
should  be  added  to  the  clause  to  provide 
for  a  case  in  which  a  man  is  convicted 
of  either  treason  or  an  infamous  crime. 
I  can  understand  that  when  a  man  cither 
resigns  or  dies  the  speaker  has  power  to 
issue  a  writ  to  have  the  vacancy  filled ; 
but  I  know  that  in  Queensland,  in  a  case 
of  insolvency,  a  vacancy  once  existed  for 
some  time  after  the  meeting  of  the  House. 
It  was  reported  to  the  House  early  in  the 
session,  of  course,  but  before  the  writ 
was  issued  and  returned  some  three  or 
four  weeks  elapsed,  and  I  believe  that  a 
longer  period  than  that  will  be  required 
in  connection  with  the  federal  parliament 
I  have  no  strong  feeling  on  the  point,  but 
I  believe  we  would  be  acting  fairly  by  in* 
sorting  these  other  provisions  in  the  clause. 
Amendment  negatived ;  clause,  as  read, 
agreed  to. 

Clause  41 .  Every  house  of  representatives  shall 
continue  for  three  years  from  the  day  appointed 
for  the  return  of  the  writs  for  choosing  the  house 
and  no  longer,  subject  nevertheless  to  be  sooner 
dissolved  by  the  govemor-generaL 

Sir  JOHN  BRAY  :  I  would  ask  Sir 
Samuel  Griffith  if  he  has  considered  the 
practice  in  the  difiTerent  colonies  at  the 
present  time  in  regard  to  the  duration  of 
parliaments  1  In  South  Australia  the 
practice  is  that  the  house  shall  last  three 
years  from  the  date  of  its  first  meeting. 
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Sir  Samuel  Griffith  :  The  committee 
considered  the  matter  carefully  ! 

Sir  JOHN  BRAY  :  I  am  not  going  to 
propose  an  amendment,  if  the  matter  was 
fairly  considered  by  the  committee ;  but  it 
seems  to  me  that  it  might  be  rather  incon- 
venient to  fix  the  period  of  three  years 
from  the  date  of  the  return  of  the  writs. 

Mr.  Macdonald-Paterson  :  There  might 
be  three  or  four  batches  of  writs ! 

Sir  JOHN  BRAY:  Exactly.  The  writs 
ai*e  not  necessarily  all  returned  on  the 
same  day.  The  electoral  laws  of  the  dif- 
ferent colonies  will  remain  in  force,  and  in 
some  instances  there  is  a  difference  of  three 
or  four  weeks  in  the  return  of  the  writs. 

Mr.  Donaldson  :  That  is  so  in  Queens- 
land! 

Sir  JOHN  BRAY:  It  would,  therefore, 
be  absurd  to  fix  the  date  as  that  appointed 
for  the  return  of  the  writs.  I  think  it 
should  be  three  years  from  the  first  meet- 
ing of  the  parliament,  and  in  order  to  test 
the  feeling  of  the  Clonvention  on  the  ques- 
tion, I  beg  to  move,  as  an  amendment : 

That  after  the  words  *<  for  the,*'  line  3,  the 
words  "  first  meeting"  be  inserted  with  the  view 
of  striking  out  other  words. 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH  ':  The  hon, 
gentleman  asked  whether  the  committee 
considered  this  question.  They  did  con- 
sider it,  and  they  thought  that  if  they 
adopted  the  suggestion  just  made  the 
effect  would  be,  in  very  many  instances, 
to  give  members  of  parliament  a  longer 
life  than  three  years.  We  considered 
that  a  member  of  parliament  should  be  a 
member  of  parliament  as  soon  as  he  was 
elected  ;  he  must  then,  or  very  soon  after- 
wards, make  his  arrangements  for  the 
meeting  of  parliament. 

Mr.  MuNRO  :  Does  this  bill  provide  that 
he  shall  be  paid  from  the  day  of  his  election] 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH  :  It  means 

that  as  it  stands.     If  we  provide  that  the 

three  years  shall  date  from  the  meeting  of 

parliament,  and  parliament  does  not  meet 

[Sir  John  Bray, 


for  a  considerable  time  after  the  election 
— ^and  a  month  or  possibly  three  month 
might  intervene — we  shall  practicallj  be 
giving  the  members  a  longer  life  than  thre^ 
years,  and  we  did  not  desire  to  frame  a 
bill  which  would  enable  a  man  to  be  a 
member  of  parliament  for  more  than  three 
years.  As  to  this  particular  phrase,  i: 
was  taken  from  the  English  GonstitotioD. 
The  practice  in  England  has  been  thi: 
when  the  House  of  Gommons  is  dissolved, 
the  Gazette  which  contains  the  proclaas- 
tion,  or  one  issued  concurrently,  also  con- 
tains a  proclamation  summoning  a  pariu 
ment  to  meet  on  a  given  day,  and  all  tk 
writs  are  appointed  to  be  returned  on  tUt 
day. 

Mr.  Donaldson  :  That  has  not  been 
done  in  Queensland  ! 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH :  Ithaanot 
until  lately  been  the  practice  in  Queens- 
land ;  but  it  has  been  the  custom  in  Bog- 
land.  The  time  required  there  is  very 
short,  and  probably  it  would  not  make 
very  much  difference ;  but  the  meeting  of 
parliament  might  be  postponed  beyond  the 
day  for  which  it  was  first  summoned.  I 
have  known  that  to  happen  before  now, 
and  it  may  happen  frequently  again.  Tak- 
ing all  these  matters  intooonsideration,  we 
thought  it  best  to  adopt  the  proposal  in  this 
clause,  and  in  doing  so  we  followed  ihe  old 
established  form,  the  meaning  of  which  has 
been  ascertained  by  long  practice,  and  one 
advantage  of  which  is  that  it  always  secures 
a  dissolution  before  the  last  day.  There 
being  some  doubt  in  the  matter,  we  though: 
it  wiser  to  adhere  to  the  old  foroL 

Sir  JOHN  BRAY  :  I  am  very  ghui  to 
hear  that  the  committee  considered  tlte 
point,  although  I  think  they  arrived  at  a 
very  unwise  decision.  The  hon.  gentlenoB 
who  last  spoke  is  mistaken  in  what  I  Ub 
to  be  the  drift  of  all  parliaments.  >'^ 
parliament  lives  out  the  full  term  of  it^ 
existence.  It  is  always  dissolved  before  it 
actually  expires,  and  so  it  would  be  in  this 
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case.  The  practice  almost  invariably  is  for 
the  hoase  to  be  dissolved,  and  a  new  house 
elected,  before  the  expiration  of  the  three 
years,  the  object  being  that  there  shall 
always  be  a  parliament  in  existence.  The 
intention  is  not  that  the  members  shall  be 
elected  for  three  years,  but  that  they  shall 
absolutely  serve  for  three  years,  and  the 
three  years  ought  for  the  sake  of  conveni- 
ence to  date  from  the  first  meeting  of  par- 
liament. At  any  rate,  we  ought  to  ensure 
that  all  the  members  shall  be  elected  for 
the  same  term,  and  that  one  member's 
time  shall  not  expire  three  or  four  weeks 
before  the  term  of  another  member,  as 
might  be  the  case  under  this  clause. 

Sir  Samuel  Griffith  :  No  ! 

Sir  JOHN  BRAY  :  I  think  so,  because 
the  date  appointed  for  the  return  of  the 
writs  is  not  necessarily  the  same  in  every 
district. 

Sir  Samuel  Griffith  :  The  clause  does 
not  say  that  each  member  shall  sit  for 
three  years,  but  that  the  house  shall  en< 
dure  for  that  time  ! 

Sir  JOHN  BRAY  :  But  the  house  con- 
sists of  members.  At  any  rate,  the  opera- 
tion of  the  clause  is  not  very  clear,  and  I 
would  ask  hon.  members  to  agree  to  the 
amendment  I  have  proposed. 

Mr.  BAKER :  The  hon.  member.  Sir 
Samuel  Griffith,  says  that  this  clause  is 
not  intended  to  ^x  the  term  for  which 
members  of  the  house  shall  hold  office, 
but  to  ^x  the  duration  of  the  house  itself ; 
but  there  can  bo  no  house  without  mem- 
bers. If  the  writs  are  returned  at  different 
dates,  members  of  parliament  will  hold 
office  for  different  periods. 

Sir  Samuel  Griffith  :  No ! 

Mr.  BAKER :  That  is  how  it  strikes 
me.  If  the  writ  of  one  member  is  returned 
three  weeks  before  that  of  another,  the  first 
man  will  be  a  member  of  parliament  for 
three  weeks  longer  than  the  other. 

Mr.  Barton  ;  The  writs  are  appointed 
to  be  returned  on  the  one  day  ! 


Mr.  WRIXON  :  I  must  say  that  the 
amendment  of  the  hon.  member.  Sir  John 
Bray,  commends  itself  to  my  mind.  Until 
parliament  meets,  and  the  members  pre- 
sent themselves,  you  do  not  really  know 
who  is  a  member  of  parliament  and  who 
is  not.  Up  to  tLat  time  a  man  is  only  re- 
turned to  serve  in  parliament,  and  it  may 
be  that  he  will  not  take  the  oath  when  he 
presents  himself  at  the  table,  or  it  may  be 
that  he  is  disqualified,  and,  therefore,  until 
the  house  meets,  and  the  members  take 
the  oath,  and  qualify  themselves,  you  do  not 
know  who  are  members  of  parliament  and 
who  are  not.  It  seems  to  me,  therefore, 
that  you  have  one  uniform  date  at  which 
you  know  those  who  really  are  members 
of  parliament  when  you  start  from  the  first 
meeting  of  parliament.  But  if  the  day  of 
the  return  of  the  writs  is  uncertain,  you 
will  not  know  who  are  members  of  parlia- 
ment until  they  are  actually  sworn  in. 

Mr.  FITZGERALD:  I  apprehend  that 
all  candidates  who  are  returned  are  mem- 
bers of  parliament,  and  are  entitled  to  all 
the  privileges  of  the  position.  If  they 
refuse  to  take  the  oath  or  commit  any  act 
which  deprives  them  of  the  right  of  mem- 
bership, they  divest  themselves  of  those 
privileges  quite  as  much  as  they  would  by 
resignation ;  but  until  that  happens  they 
are  members.  But  the  point  is  that  no 
period  is  mentioned  within  which  parlia- 
ment must  be  summoned  after  the  date  of 
the  return  of  writs.  According  to  the 
clause  the  governor,  acting  under  the 
advice  of  his  executive  council,  may  take 
no  action  for  nine  months,  and  persons 
may  be  members  of  parliament  for  nine, 
or  possibly  ten  months  before  parliament 
is  convened.  I  submit  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  Convention  whether  some  limit 
should  not  be  provided  in  the  clause  with- 
in which  it  should  be  compulsory  to  call 
parliament  together,  even  if  it  were  only 
to  have  an  adjournment  immediately  after- 
wards.    In  that  case  the  roll  would  be 
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caUed,  members  would  take  their  seats, 
and  it  would  be  known  who  were  the 
members.  I  intended,  if  tho  amendment 
of  the  hon.  member,  Sir  John  Bray,  had 
been  adopted,  to  ask  the  Convention  to  as- 
sent to  the  insertion  of  these  words,  "  The 
meeting  of  parliament  which  shall  be  sum- 
moned within  a  period  of  not  longer  than 
two  months  from  the  date  of  the  return  of 
such  writs."  I  do  not  know  whether  this 
point  was  considered  by  the  Constitutional 
Committee,  but  if  it  was,  perhaps  the  hon. 
member,  Sir  Samuel  Griffith,  will  be  kind 
enough  to  give  us  some  reasons  why  no 
reference  is  made  to  it  at  all  in  the  clause  ? 
Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH :  I  shall  on- 
deavour,  if  I  can  make  myself  heard,  to 
answer  my  hon.  friend's  question.  I  have 
in  my  hand  the  Constitution  of  New  South 
Wales.  It  originally  provided  that 
every  legislative  awembly  of  the  said  colony 
hereafter  to  be  Bummoned  and  chosen  shall  oon- 
tinne  for  five  years  from  the  day  of  the  return 
of  the  writs  for  choosing  the  same  and  no  longer 
subject  nevertheless  to  be  sooner  prorogued  or 
dissolved  by  the  governor  of  the  said  colony. 

That  provision  was  amended  by  what  is 
called  the  Triennial  Parliaments  Act,  which 
uses  exactly  the  same  language  : 
shall  continue  for  three  years  from  the  day  of 
the  return  of  the  writs. 

And  the  Electoral  Act — a  later  act — con- 
tains this  provision  : 

The  day  to  be  fixed  for  the  meeting  of  parlia- 
ment after  the  return  of  writs  for  general  elec- 
tion shall  not  be  later  than  the  seventh  clear 
day  after  the  date  on  which  such  writs  shall 
have  been  made  returnable. 

It  is  assumed,  it  will  be  observed  in  the 
clause,  that  the  English  practice  is  ob- 
served, that  all  the  writs  are  returnable 
on  one  day. 

Sir  John  Bhay  :  That  is  not  the  prac- 
tice in  all  the  colonies  ! 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH:  No,  be- 
cause we  have  drifted,  unfortunately,  into 
another  practice,  and  the  return  of  the  writs 
has  been  treated  in  many  of  the  colonies — 
[:Mr,  Fitzgerald. 


in  Queensland  for  a  long  time  until  lately 
— as  something  quite  different  from  the 
meeting  of  parliament  The  theory  is  thit 
the  writs  are  all  returned  to  the  Queea  at 
Westminster  on  the  same  day,  the  mem- 
bers bringing  them  themselves,  and  that 
pariiament  is  then  constituted.  That  prK- 
tioe  has  been  departed  from  in  the  cokuues^ 
and  I  think  several  make  the  writs  retain- 
able as  soon  as  possible  after  the  electiooi. 
It  is  simply  an  accident  arising  from  wan; 
of  sufficient  familiarity  with  the  Constifco- 
tion  they  were  following.  I  agree  with  the 
hon.  member,  Mr.  Fitzgerald,  that  a  dsj 
ought  to  be  fixed  for  the  meeting  of  par 
liament.  I  would  suggest  the  adoption  of 
the  provision  in  the  New  South  Wales  Eleo 
toral  Act. 

Mr.  Fitzgerald  :  Seven  days  might  be 
too  short ! 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH:  Wha*efer 
time  it  is,  it  ought  not  to  be  long. 

Mr.  FiTZGBiULLD  :  I  should  suggest 
thirty  days  ! 

The  Chairman  :  I  would  ask  hon.  mem- 
bers to  dispose  of  one  amendment  before 
they  suggest  another. 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH :  I  was  ad- 
dressing myself  to  the  amendment  before 
the  Committee,  and  giving  reasons  why  it 
is  more  convenient  to  pass  the  clause  as  it 
is,  agreeing  that  a  subsequent  provision 
be  put  in  to  the  effect  suggested  by  the 
hon«  member,  Mr.  Fitzgerald. 

Mr.  GILLIES :  I  would  like  to  draw 
attention  to  the  fact  that  it  may  be  veiy 
inconvenient  for  a  government  to  be  tied 
down  to  meet  parliament  within  a  certain 
period  after  the  election.  We  have  knovn 
cases  in  which  that  would  have  been  ex- 
tremely inconvenient  We  have  known, 
I  suppose,  in  all  the  colonies,  that  it  his 
been  advisable  to  allow  some  time  U> 
elapse  after  the  election  has  taken  place. 

Colonel  Smith  :  We  want  to  stop  that ! 

Mr.  GILLIES  :  It  is  provided  in  everr 
colony  that  parliament  shaU  be  elected  lor 
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a  certain  period,  and  shall  expire  at  a  certain 
period.  Let  me  give  an  illustration,  which 
is  not  solitary  to  Victoria.  The  Parliament 
of  Victoria  will  expire  next  February,  the 
election  will  take  place  very  shortly  after 
the  dissolution,  probably  in  March,  and  if 
you  are  going  to  insist  that  it  shall  meet 
within  thirty  or  forty  days,  Parliament 
will  be  called  together  in  April. 

Colonel  Smith  :  The  hon.  member  did 
that  himself  after  the  last  election  1 

Mr.  GILLIES  :  It  might  be  extremely 
inadvisable  to  meet  at  that  time,  and  it 
might  be  advisable  that  the  meeting  should 
be  postponed.  It  has  not  up  to  the  pre- 
sent time  been  determined  that  parliament 
shall  be  absolutely  called  upon  to  meet  at 
any  particular  period,  except  on  the  deter- 
mination of  the  govemor-in-council,  who 
will  call  parliament  together,  and  who  will 
be  responsible.  With  reference  to  the  de- 
termination of  the  question  as  to  when  the 
duration  of  parliament  should  begin,  it  has 
been  set  oat  in  numerous  cases  as  the  time 
when  parliament  is  called  together.  The 
provision  in  our  act  runs  in  this  way  : 

The  present  and  every  fatare  legislative 
assembly  shall  exist,  and  oontinne  for  three 
yean  from  the  day  of  the  first  meeting  thereof, 
and  DO  longer,  subject,  nevertheless,  to  be  sooner 
dissolved  by  the  Governor. 

I  believe  that  provision  is  also  contained  in 
the  Constitution  of  New  South  Wales. 

Sir  Samuel  Griffith  :  No ;  I  read  the 
provision  in  the  New  South  Wales  Consti- 
tution ! 

Sir  John  Bray  :  It  is  in  the  South 
Australian  Constitution ! 

Mr.  GILLIES :  Of  course,  in  the  dif- 
ferent colonies,  the  return  of  writs  has 
been  sometimes  settled  differently.  The 
return  of  writs  in  cities  is  generally  shorter 
than  anywhere  else.  The  return  of  writs 
for  towna^  and  portions  of  surrounding 
districts^  is  a  little  longer,  and  then  the 
return  of  writs  for  very  large  agricultural 
areas  is  longer  stilL 


Sir  Samuel  Griffith  :  That  is  because 
people  blunder ! 

Mr.  GILLIES  :  That  is  an  assumption 
on  the  part  of  the  hon.  member  which  I 
think  is  wholly  unwarranted.  We  are 
speaking  of  the  experience  of  legislation 
for  the  last  thirty  years,  and  to  say  that  it 
is  a  blunder  is  in  my  judgment  quite  an 
error. 

Sir  Hbnrt  Farkks:  The  practice  in 
New  South  Wales  at  a  general  election  is 
to  make  all  the  writs  returnable  on  the 
same  day ! 

Mr.  GILLIES  :  That  is  not  the  case  in 
some  of  the  other  colonies.  What  we  are 
considering  now  is  the  question  whether  it 
is  desirable  to  hx  the  term  of  three  years  for 
which  the  parliament  will  exist  from  the 
time  at  which  it  meets  ?  That  is  the  ques- 
tion. The  writs  may  be  returned  in  one 
month  and  parliament  may  not  meet  until 
three  months  afterwards.  Under  the  pro- 
visions contained  in  some  of  our  constitu- 
tions a  time  is  fixed  for  the  meeting  of 
parliament 

Sir  Henrt  Parkbs:  In  New  South 
Wales  the  writs  are  returnable  in  case  of 
a  general  election  on  one  day,  and  Parlia- 
ment must  be  convened  within  seven 
days. 

Mr.  GILLIES  :  That  is  very  true ;  but 
that  provision  is  not  made  in  a  number  of 
local  acts. 

Sir  Henry  Parkes  :  It  is  made  in  the 
New  South  Wales  Electoral  Act ! 

Mr.  GILLIES  :  What  we  have  to  con- 
sider is  the  most  convenient  way.  The 
principle  is  that  parliament  is  to  exist  for 
three  years.  Does  parliament  in  reality 
exist  for  three  years  if  it  be  elected  on  say 
the  1st  March,  if  return  of  writs  be  due 
at  the  end  of  March,  and  it  meets  seven 
days  afterwards  1  As  I  have  pointed  out 
it  is  frequently  not  advisable  for  parlia- 
ment to  be  called  together  within  seven 
days  of  the  return  of  writs.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  several  of  the  colonies  do  not  have 
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their  parliaments  meeting  at  that  time, 
and  it  appears  to  me  that  the  proper  time 
from  which  to  date  is  when  the  govemor- 
in-council  requires  parliament  to  meet — 
that  is,  that  the  term  of  the  existence  of 
the  parliament  should  be  three  years  from 
the  day  of  meeting,  not  earlier.  The  par- 
liament would  then  exist  three  years  from 
the  commencement  of  business,  and  that 
appears  to  me  to  be  a  fair  and  correct  way 
of  looking  at  the  question.  I  think  the 
Convention  would  do  well  to  adopt  that 
view.  If  parliament  is  to  exist  for  three 
years,  it  is  in  reality  called  upon  to  exist 
for  three  years  from  the  time  of  its  meet- 
ing. 

Sir  JOHN  DOWNER :  I  think  the 
hon.  member,  Sir  Samuel  Griffith,  and  the 
hon.  member.  Sir  John  Bray,  are  aimiog 
at  one  and  the  same  thing,  although  each 
hon.  member  has  a  different  way  of  put- 
ting the  matter.  As  the  hon.  member. 
Sir  Samuel  Griffith,  pointed  out,  really  the 
writs  are  returnable  on  the  day  parliament 
meets,  and  members  are  expected  them- 
selves to  return  them.  We,  however, 
have  got  into  a  different  usage.  We  pre- 
serve the  constitutiunal  words  in  some 
cases,  but  we  have  departed  from  the  con- 
stitutional usage.  In  South  Australia 
we  have  used  words  not  to  meet  the  old 
constitutional  principle,  but  to  meet  the 
modem  usage,  and  it  is  proposed  now  to 
return  to  the  old  words,  which  admit  of  a 
different  interpretation.  Surely  the  shorter 
way  would  be  to  put  the  clause  in  the 
form  suggested — from  the  diiy  of  meeting. 
The  hon.  member,  Sir  Samuel  Griffith,  has 
shown  that  strictly  and  constitutionally 
the  day  of  meeting  and  the  day  of  return 
of  writ  mean  the  same  thing.  If  they 
mean  and  should  be  the  same  thing,  why 
not  say  so  1 

Dr.  COCKBURN  :  I  think  it  is  a  bad 

thing  to  give  to  a  parliament  power  to 

prolong  its  own  life,  and  yet  if  we  adopted 

the  suggestion  of  the  hon.  member,  Mr. 

[Mr.  Gillies. 


Gillies,  and  made  the  parliament  exist  for 
three  years  from  the  date  of  its  first  meet- 
ing, we  should  practically  give  it  that 
power.  A  ministry  might  find  it  extremely 
inadvisable  to  call  parliament  together  soo& 
after  a  general  election.  They  migbti  re- 
presenting a  majority  of  the  lower  hoose. 
postpone  the  day  of  meeting  for  almost  a 
year.  They  could  not  go  beyond  that  tim?, 
because  the  constitution  provides  that  not 
more  than  twelve  months  shall  elapse 
between  the  first  day  of  a  session  and  the 
last  day  of  the  preceding  session.  A  miDis- 
try,  however,  would  have  it  in  its  power  to 
prolong  the  life  of  a  parliament  consider- 
ably. 

Mr.  Fitzgerald:  And  the  ministry 
might,  after  a  general  election,  be  in  a 
minority ! 

Dr.  COCKBURN  :  That  would  be  stiU 
worse  than  the  case  I  have  already  put 
In  any  case,  it  would  be  a  bad  coarse  to 
give  the  ministry  such  a  power.  I  think 
some  provision  should  be  made  that  the 
writs  be  returned  within  a  certain  time  after 
a  general  election. 

Mr.  Fitzgerald  :  Or  that  parliament 
should  meet — that  is  the  point ! 

Dr.  COCKBURN :  It  does  not  matter 
much  which — it  comes  to  the  same  thing. 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH:  I  surest 
that  it  would  be  convenient  to  at  once 
settle  the  question  whether  the  day  ap- 
pointed for  the  return  of  writs  should  be 
the  date,  or  whether  the  day  of  meeting 
should  be  the  date.  To  leave  the  question 
vague  and  uncertain  as  to  when  parlia- 
ment should  meet  is,  I  admit,  a  most  das 
gerous  thing.  The  period  of  the  existence 
of  the  parliament  becomes  uncertain  if  it  is 
to  date  from  the  date  of  the  meeting,  lite 
object  of  the  hon.  member.  Sir  John  Braj, 
is  to  Bk  the  period  from  which  the  three 
years  is  to  date.  I  want  not  only  to  fii 
that,  but  to  make  the  period  not  more  than 
three  years.  The  hon.  member  secures 
one  part  of  the  object,  and  makes  the  term 
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absolutely  definite  from  which  to  count 
the  three  years,  but  he  leaves  the  actual 
duration  uncertain  and  indefinite.  The 
hon.  member  is  definite  in  form,  but  not 
in  substance. 

Sir  HENRY  PARKES  :  I  think  that 
unless  some  definite  provision  is  made  we 
shall  leave  matters  in  a  somewhat  danger- 
ous position.  I  think  I  am  quite  justified 
in  stating  a  case  that  occurred  in  this 
colony,  and  which  led  to  the  pi*esent  restric- 
tion in  the  electoral  law.  A  government 
in  former  years  in  New  South  Wales  dis- 
solved parliament.  In  the  general  elec- 
tion it  was  decisively  defeated,  but  it  never- 
theless kept  parliament  from  meeting,  if  I 
remember  aright,  for  a  period  of  six  weeks, 
and  just  before  it  met  tendered  its  own 
resignation,  so  that  after  the  defeat  had 
actually  taken  place  at  the  polls,  this  par- 
ticular government  to  which  I  now  allude 
actually  kept  the  new  parliament  from 
meeting  for  a  long  period.  That  is  the  cir- 
cumstance which  led  to  the  provision  in 
our  present  electoral  law — that  parliament 
must  be  convened  within  seven  days  from 
the  return  of  the  writs.  It  seems  to  me 
that  it  would  be  possible  for  men  to  do 
exactly  the  same  thing  in  the  federal  par- 
liament if  the  provision  stands  as  now  pro- 
posed, and  I  should  think  it  would  be  better 
to  fix  a  period  for  the  final  return  of  the 
writs,  and  to  insert  a  provision  similar  to 
that  in  our  electoral  law — at  all  events,  it 
can  do  no  harm — that  the  government 
must  call  parliament  together  within  seven 
days  of  their  return.  In  our  case  the  pro- 
vision has  been  found  to  work  extremely 
well. 

Mr.  PLAYFORD:  If  that  provision 
be  inserted  it  does  not  matter  whether  we 
^x.  the  date  of  the  commencement  of  the 
life  of  the  parliament  at  the  return  of  the 
writs  or  at  the  meeting  of  parliament, 
because  both  must  take  place  within  seven 
days  of  each  other.  All  we  want  to  do  is 
to  fix  a  date  at  which  the  life  of  parlia- 


ment shall  commence.  I  think  if  we 
adopt  the  proposal  of  the  hon.  member. 
Sir  Henry  Parkes,  it  will  meet  the  case. 
It  is  immaterial,  however,  whether  we  make 
the  date  that  of  the  return  of  the  writ 
or  that  of  the  day  of  meeting,  if  only 
seven  days  can  elapse  between  the  two 
things. 

Mr.  Gillies  :  Can  all  the  writs  be  re- 
turned at  the  same  time? 

Mr.  PLAYFORD  :  I  think  a  time  can 
be  fixed  at  which  the  writs  can  be  returned 
from  all  parts  of  the  colonies,  because 
the  date  of  return,  if  fixed  intelligently, 
would  be  some  considerable  time  after  the 
actual  election.  ISomo  hon.  members  seem 
to  have  confused  the  date  of  the  election 
and  of  the  return  of  the  writs  as  if  they 
occurred  at  the  same  time.  They  do 
nothing  of  the  sort  The  return  of  the 
writs  may  be  subsequent  to  it,  and  may 
vary  in  time  and  date.  In  our  colony  we 
have  the  writs  returned  at  different  dates. 
In  other  colonies  they  have  them  returned 
on  one  day.  The  old  constitutional  form 
in  England  is  to  have  them  all  returned 
on  one  day  ;  and  it  was  intended  by  the 
committee  that  they  should  be  returned  on 
one  day.  This  does  not  refer  to  the  mere 
election  of  members.  Therefore  there  will 
be  plenty  of  time  on  the  return  of  the 
writs  for  members  to  be  present,  and  a 
date  should  be  fixed  for  parliament  to 
meet  after  the  return  of  the  writs.  For 
the  reasons  given  by  Sir  Henry  Parkes,  I 
think  we  should  adopt  the  words  which 
are  contained  in  the  New  South  Wales 
Electoral  Act. 

Mr.  MUNRO  :  The  difficulty  is  the  dif- 
ference between  the  territory  of  New  South 
Wales  or  any  other  colony  and  the  very 
large  area  of  territory  which  this  bill  has 
to  deal  with.  If  there  had  been  a  con- 
tested election  in  East  Kimberley,  the 
member  for  that  district  could  not  have 
been  present  at  the  meeting  of  parliament 
within  seven  days  after  the  return  of  the 
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irrit  The  question  is,  wliat  time  should 
be  fixed  ]  Are  we  going  to  fix  the  time 
for  the  expiration  of  parliament  at  three 
years  after  the  date  of  the  return  of  the 
writs  1  I  assume  that  all  the  colonies  will 
come  into  the  confederation  in  the  course 
of  time.  Just  imagine  what  might  happen 
if  parliament  had  to  meet  seven  days  after 
the  return  of  the  writs  from  New  Zealand  1 
A  steamer  might  break  down,  or  there 
might  be  a  storm,  and  the  government 
might  be  turned  out  of  office  owing  to  the 
non-arrival  d  their  supporters  from  New 
Zealand.  We  must  Bx  some  time  from 
which  the  three  years  are  to  begin  ;  and  I 
think  the  proper  time  is  the  meeting  of 
parliament. 

Colonel  Smith  :  We  will  fix  a  time  for 
the  return  of  the  writs  ! 

Mr.  MUNRO :  The  hon.  member  is 
only  thinking  of  Victoria,  where  all  the 
writs  could  be  returned  in  forty-eight 
hours;  but  for  the  whole  territwy  of 
Australia  we  must  allow  a  reasonable 
time. 

An  Hon.  Member  :  What  is  reasonable 
time? 

Mr.  MUNRO  :  It  is  for  those  who 
have  to  travel  over  the  territory  to  say. 
I  think  that  the  proper  time  to  fix  for 
counting  the  three  years  would  be  the 
date  of  the  meeting  of  parliameut. 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH :  There  is 
evidently  some  confusion  still  in  the  minds 
of  hon.  members.  For  instance,  the  hon. 
member,  Mr.  Munro,  says  it  will  take  a 
long  time  for  members  to  come  from  the 
different  places  to  the  parliament;  but 
surely  the  members  can  come  as  fast  as 
the.  writs  can  come.  The  question  is  not 
of  the  actual  return  of  the  writs,  but  the 
date  on  which  the  writs  are  directed  to  be 
returned.  When  parliament  is  dissolved  the 
day  is  named.  An  hon.  member  has  been 
talking  of  the  day  appointed  for  the  return 
of  the  writs  as  if  it  was  the  day  on  which 
the  pieces  of  paper  were  actually  received. 
[Mr,  Jfunro. 


It  is  nothing  of  the  kind.  When  paiii*- 
ment  is  dissolved,  and  the  writs  are  issued, 
a  day  is  fixed  on  which  the  writs  are  to  be 
in,  and  if  we  adhere  to  the  English  prac- 
tice it  will  be  the  day  already  named  for 
the  meeting  of  parliament.  According  to 
the  English  practice  there  is  always  a  par- 
liament either  summoned  or  pron^;ii6d. 
Coincident  with  the  dLssolntion  of  the  old 
parliament  is  the  proclamation  calling  the 
new  parliament. 

An  Hon.  Member  :  We  have  departed 
frem  that  ! 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH:  I  know; 
but  is  every  departure  that  is  made  from 
the  English  Constitution  to  be  regarded  as 
the  English  Constitution?  In  the  minds 
of  some  hon.  gentlemen  every  departure 
made  in  their  own  colony,  perhaps  by  inad- 
vertence, from  the  English  Gonstitation 
is  regarded  as  the  essence  of  the  Consti- 
tution. 

An  HoK.  Member  :  It  is  an  improTe- 
ment ! 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH :  How  is  it 
an  improvement)  Some  hon.  members 
have  spoken  as  if  the  date  for  the  return 
of  the  writs  was  the  date  of  the  phyacaU 
receipt  by  post.  That  is  not  the  case. 
There  is  no  difficulty  whatever.  A  date 
must  be  fixed  in  the  first  instance  before 
the  writs  are  issued.  It  must  be  one  day, 
and  that  is  the  day  from  which  the  three 
years  count.  That  is  fixed  at  the  date  of 
the  dissolution. 

Sir  JOHN  BRAY  :  I  do  not  see  why, 
when  we  have  a  practice  in  vogue  ia 
several  of  the  colonies  which  we  under- 
stand, by  which  the  term  of  the  parliament 
is  fixed  from  the  first  meeting  of  parlift- 
ment,  we  should  go  back  to  a  practice  fixed 
200  years  ago  in  England.  If  we  have  a 
practice  that  works  weU^  we  should  adhere 
to  it.  It  seems  to  me  that  we  should  have 
a  fixed  time  for  the  meeting  of  parliament, 
and  the  idea  is  that  the  house  of  represen- 
tatives shall  not  continue  to  exercise  its 
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powers  for  more  than  three  years.  If  we 
adopt  the  amendment  I  suggest,  fixing 
three  years  from  the  time  of  meeting,  the 
parliament  cannot  do  anything  after  that 
term.  They  cannot  exercise  any  legisla- 
tive powers  before  they  meet 

Sir  Samuel  Gbiffith  :  They  can  draw 
their  salaries  i 

Sir  JOHN  BRAY  :  I  think  it  is  quite 
right  that  they  should;  but  I  think  it 
is  rights  as  the  hon.  member,  Mr.  I^tz- 
gerald,  says,  that  no  government  should 
be  allowed  to  put  off  indefinitely  the 
meeting  of  parliament.  Seven  days  would 
be  too  short  a  limit,  and  we  might  make 
it  thirty  days.  I  would  ask  the  Com- 
mittee to  say  what  we  mean.  Let  us 
have  a  fixed  time  from  which  the  house 
of  representatives  shall  count  its  three 
years,  sud  let  that  time  be  the  date  of  its 
first  m  eeting.  It  is  all  very  well  to  say 
that  the  date  fixed  for  the  return  of  the 
writs  ia  not  the  date ;  but  let  us  say  what 
we  mean.  The  date  for  the  return  of  writs 
might  be  put  off  indefinitely  by  some 
ministry.  I  ask  the  Convention  to  say 
plainly  that  parliament  shall  not  exercise 
its  powers  for  more  than  three  years,  and 
after  a  parliament  has  met  on  a  certain 
day,  unless  it  is  sooner  dissolved,  it  should 
cease  to  exist  three  years  after  that  day, 
apd  parliament  should  be  called  together 
within  a  certain  time  after  the  last  writ 
hss  been  returned. 

Sir  HENRY  PARKES :  I  am  very 
unwilling  to  refer  to  anything  done  in  the 
colony  which  I  represent,  and  I  only  do 
so  now  because  what  I  am  about  to  refer 
to  seems  to  me  singularly  in  point.  In 
the  Electoral  Act  under  which  we  now 
live,  for  which  I  am  personally  responsible, 
there  are  several  restrictions.  First  of 
all,  it  is  provided  that  for  a  general  elec- 
tion the  writs  shall  be  issued  within  two 
day&  That  restriction  arose  from  an 
abuse  of  the  law,  that  is^  from  an  unnecea- 
sary  delay  in  the  issue  of  the  writs.     Our 


present  Electoral  Act  provides  that  such 
writs  shall  in  every  case  be  made  returan 
able  on  a  day  not  later  than  the  thirty- 
fifth  clear  day  after  the  date  of  the  issue 
thereof.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  rendered 
impossible  for  the  government  for  the 
time-being  to  delay  the  issue  of  the  writs, 
and,  in  the  second  place,  it  is  rendered 
impossible  to  delay  the  fixing  of  the  date 
of  the  return  of  the  writs  beyond  a  reason- 
able term.  Then  it  is  distinctly  provided 
that  the  date  fixed  for  the  meeting  of 
Parliament  after  the  return  of  the  writs 
shall  not  be  later  than  the  seventh  dear 
day  after  the  date  of  such  return,  so 
that  under  our  law  it  would  be  utterly 
impossible  for  the  government  in  office 
to  tamper  in  any  way  with  the  Parlia- 
ment They  must  issue  the  writs;  they 
must  uiake  the  writs  returnable  within  a 
given  time,  and  they  must  convene  Par- 
liament within  seven  days.  All  these  re- 
strictions arose  out  of  actual  abuse  of 
the  law,  that  is,  delay  in  issuing  the 
writs,  delay  in  making  them  returnable, 
and  delay  amounting  to  a  long  time  in 
calling  Parliament  together.  It  appears 
to  me  that  Sir  John  Bray's  amendment 
would  leave  this  power  in  the  hands  of 
the  executive  government  still ;  they  could 
delay  calling  parliament  together  unless 
we  had  some  provision  that  they  should 
call  parliament  together  not  within  seven 
days,  but  within  fourteen  or  twenty-one 
days,  or  whatever  may  be  deemed  a  suffi- 
cient time  for  the  larger  constituency.  I 
think  we  shall  make  a  great  mistake  if 
we  do  not  ^:l  the  law  so  definitely  as  not 
to  leave  anything  in  the  hands  of  the  ex- 
ecutive for  the  time-being,  which  can  be  so 
manipulated  as  to  delay  the  convening  of 
the  new  parliament 

Question — ^That  the  words  proposed  to 
be  inserted  be  so  inserted— put  The 
Committee  divided : 

Ayes,  18;  noes,  17;  majority,  1. 
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Ates. 

Atkinson,  Sir  Harry  Kingston,  Mr. 

Bray,  Sir  John  Marmion,  Mr. 

Brown,  Mr.  Moore,  Mr. 

Burgess,  Mr.  Munro,  Mr. 

Donaldson,  Mr.  Russell,  Captain 

Fitzgerald,  Mr.  Rutledge,  Mr. 

Forrest,  Mr.  J.  Smith,  Colonel 

GiUies,  Mr.  Wright,  Mr. 

Grey,  Sir  George  Wrixon,  Mr. 

Noes. 

Baker,  Mr.  Forrest,  Mr.  A. 

Barton,  Mr.  Fysh,  Mr. 

Bird,  Mr.  Griffith,  Sir  Samuel 

Clark,  Mr.  Jennings,  Sir  Patrick 

Cockbum,  Dr.  Loton,  Mr. 

Deakin,  Mr.  Parkes,  Sir  Henry 

Dibbs,  Mr.  PUyford,  Mr. 

Douglas,  Mr.  Adye  Suttor,  Mr. 
Downer,  Sir  John 

Question  so  resolved  in  the  affirmative. 

Amendment  (Sir  John  Brat)  agreed  to : 

That  the  words  "return  of  the  writs  for  choos- 
ing "  be  omitted. 

Amendment  (by  Sir  John  Bray)  pro- 
posed : 

That  the  following'  words  be  added  to  the 
clause  : — "  The  Parliament  shall  be  called  to- 
gether not  later  than  thirty  days  after  the  day 
appointed  for  the  return  of  the  writs  for  a  general 
election." 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH  :  I  would 
suggest  to  my  hon.  friend  that  thirty  days 
is  too  long  a  time.  He  still  seems  to  think 
that  the  duration  of  the  parliament  dates 
from  the  time  when  the  writs  come  in, 
instead  of  from  the  time  at  which  the 
writs  are  returnable.  This  you  may  make 
as  distant  as  you  like. 

Sir  Henry  Parkes  :  Thirty  days  is  too 
long ! 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH :  I  believe 
seven  days  is  enough. 

Dr.  COOKBURN:  The  clause  has  now 
really  returned  to  its  original  form — that 
is  to  say,  the  time  of  the  retuni  of  the 
writs  is  still  practically  the  date  from  which 
the  duration  of  the  parliament  is  to  be 
reckoned,  and  we  are  far  from  the  position 
pointed  out  by  the  President,  of  taking  out 


of  the  hands  of  the  government  the  power 
to  prolong  the  life  of  the  parliament  by 
delaying  the  return  of  the  writa  As  the 
hon.  member,  Sir  Samuel  Griffith,  has  said, 
the  writs  may  be  made  returnable  at  as 
distant  a  day  as  you  like.  Parliament  is 
to  meet  within  thirty  days  from  that  time, 
and  the  life  of  the  parliament  is  to  date 
from  its  first  meeting,  so  that  we  have  not 
yet  attained  the  object  at  which  we  are 
driving.  I  would  ask  the  hon.  member  to 
amend  his  amendment  by  striking  oat  the 
words  "  for  the  return  of  the  writs." 

Mr.  PL  AYFORD  :  I  think  that  as  far 
as  this  matter  is  concerned  we  need  not 
try  to  frame  an  electoral  law.  l^o  doubt 
the  commonwealth  parliament  will  do  that, 
and  will  meet  the  contingency  pointed  out 
by  the  President.  All  that  we  want  to 
do  is  to  fix  the  date  at  which  the  federal 
parliament  will  begin  its  work,  and  having 
done  that  the  parliament  will  no  doubt 
make  all  the  necessary  provisions  with 
regard  to  the  electoral  laws  very  ^ortlj 
after  they  meet.  We  are  simply  wasting- 
our  time  now. 

Amendment  agreed  to;  clause,  as 
amended,  agreed  ta 

Clause  43  (Continuance  of  existing  election 
laws  until  the  parliament  otherwise  provides). 

Mr.  BAKTON  :  I  think  there  is  iiy> 
much  verbiage  in  this  dause.     It  reads  : 

The  manner  of  conducting  elections  for  the 
more  numerous  house  of  the  parliament,  the 
proceedings  at  such  elections,  the  oatha  to  be 
taken  by  voters,  the  returning  officers,  their 
powers  and  duties,  the  periods  daring  which 
elections  may  be  continued,  the  execution  of 
new  writs  in  case  of  places  vacated  otherwise 
than  by  dissolution,  and  ofiences  against  the 
laws  reguUting  such  elections    .        •         •        . 

I  think  the  words  *'  Elections  for  the  uMte 
numerous  house  of  the  parliament "  would 
be  quite  sufficient.  We  need  not  go  into 
the  proceedings  at  elections  and  so  forth 
because  if  we  use  the  word  "  elections  ^'  it 
covers  all  that 
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Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH  :  If  the 
hon.  member's  suggestion  were  adopted  the 
whole  of  the  existing  electoral  laws  would 
be  incorporated.  The  clause  is  intended 
to  be  a  selection  of  the  provisions  of  the 
electoral  laws  which  might  fairly  be  incor- 
porated, that  is,  as  to  the  manner  of  con- 
ducting elections,  the  proceedings  at  them, 
the  oaths  to  be  taken  bj  voters,  the  powers 
and  duties  of  the  returning  officer,  the 
periods  daring  which  elections  may  be  con- 
tinued, the  execution  of  new  writs  in  cases 
of  places  vacated  otherwise  than  by  disso- 
lution, and  offences  against  the  laws  regu- 
lating such  elections.  If  the  hon.  member's 
suggestion  were  adopted,  however,  the 
clause  might  as  well  read,  "  The  laws  in 
force  in  the  several  states  regulating  "  such 
elections  shall  apply.  I  know  that  the 
matters  referred  to  in  the  clause  must  be 
provided  for  ;  but  what  else  there  may  be 
in  the  several  electoral  laws  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  WRIXON  :  I  venture  to  suggest 
that  it  will  be  better  to  refer  these  mere 
drafting  points  to  the  hon.  member  in 
charge  of  the  bill.  The  whole  time  of 
hon.  members  who  are  kept  here  away 
from  their  business  is  taken  up  in  con- 
sidering points  of  drafting.  Only  one 
man  can  properly  draft  a  bill,  and  I  know 
that  it  is  a  most  risky  thing  to  consider 
amendments  in  the  verbiage  at  the  table. 
I  think  these  suggestions  should  be  sent 
to  the  hon.  member  in  charge  of  the  bill, 
as  otherwise  we  shall  be  kept  Here  inter- 
minably. 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH :  I  do  not 
at  all  agree  with  the  hon.  member,  Mr. 
Wrixon,  that  this  is  a  matter  of  drafting ; 
it  is  a  substantial  provision. 

Clause  agreed  to. 

Clause  45.  Each  member  of  the  senate  and 
house  of  representatives  shall  receive  an  annual 
allowance  for  his  services,  the  amount  of  which 
shall  be  fixed  by  the  parliament  from  time  to 
time.  Until  other  provision  is  made  in  that  be- 
half by  the  parliament  the  amount  of  such  annual 
allowance  shall  be  five  hundred  pounds. 


Mr.  WRIXON:  I  am  not  going  to  violate 
my  own  rule,  and  raise  a  point  on  the 
drafting  here,  except  to  suggest  to  the  hon. 
member  in  charge  of  the  bill  that  the 
wording  is  not,  I  think,  the  best  that 
could  be  adopted.  I  think  that  to  describe 
the  payment  mentioned  in  the  clause  as 
an  allowance  for  services  is  a  misdescrip- 
tion. It  is  really  an  allowance  for  the 
reimbursement  of  expenses. 

Mr.  Clark  :  We  argued  that  out  in 
committee  I 

Mr.  WRIXON :  I  should  prefer  to  see 
the  wording  which  is  used  in  some  of 
the  statutes  of  those  colonies  which  have 
adopted  payment  of  members,  namely,  that 
it  should  be  put  as  the  reimbursement  of 
expenses,  because  otherwise  you  get  into 
the  public  mind  the  idea  that  members  of 
parliament  are  actually  paid  a  salary  for 
their  work,  which  they  are  not 

Mr.  MARMION :  I  do  not  see  why 
these  words  "for  their  services"  should 
be  included  at  all.  Why  not  say  that 
each  member  of  the  senate,  and  of  the 
house  of  representatives,  shall  receive  an 
annual  allowance  1  I  move  as  an  amend* 
ment : 

That  the  words  "  for  his  services,"  line  3,  be 
omitted. 

Mr.  GILLIES  :  I  beg  to  move  : 
That  the  Chairman  report  progress,  and  ask 
leave  to  sit  again  to-morrow. 

If  hon.  members  will  take  the  opportunity 
of  looking  at  the  laws  in  the  several  colo- 
nies, with  reference  to  the  payment  of 
members,  they  will  find  that  a  series  of 
provisions  ought  to  be  inserted  in  the  bill* 
which  are  not  inserted.  If  they  look  at 
the  New  South  Wales  act,  they  will  find 
provisions  which  take  into  consideratioi> 
the  salaries  that  are  paid  to  ministers,  to 
ofiicials,  and  so  on.  Some  provision  is  re- 
quired in  order  to  guard  against  ofificials- 
being  paid  double.  When  a  member  of 
parliament  becomes    a    minister  of    the. 
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Crown,  the  amount  he  was  previously  paid 
«s  a  member  of  parliament  lapses.  There 
is  no  provision  of  that  kind  in  the  clauses 
of  this  bill.  It  is  not  at  present  contem- 
plated in  this  bill  to  make  any  other  pro- 
vision than  the  bald  provision  already 
made.  Surely  it  is  not  contemplated  that 
in  the  event  of  a  member  of  parliament 
who  was  being  paid  £500  a  year  accept- 
ing office,  he  is  to  receive  his  salary  as  a 
minister  of  the  Crown  plus  his  salary  as  a 
member  of  parliament.  We  have  to  con- 
sider these  questions  in  a  rational  manner ; 
and  to  settle  a  matter  of  this  kind  without 
consideration  is  not  likely  to  commend  it 
to  our  own  judgment,  and  certainly  not  to 
the  judgment  of  the  public. 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH:  I  certainly 
think  that  we  have  done  as  much  work  as 
we  are  likely  to  do  well  to-day,  and  I  doubt 
very  much  whether  the  Committee  is  pre- 
pared to  give  proper  attention  to  further 
work  to-night.  I  should  like  to  say  a 
word  or  two  in  reference  to  what  the  hon. 
member,  Mr.  Gillies,  has  stated  in  regard 
to  the  absence  of  provision  on  matters  of 
detail.  The  omission  was  intentional  so 
far  as  the  drafting  committee  was  con- 
cerned, because  we  thought  it  was  not 
our  business  to  encumber  the  constitution 
with  matters  of  detail.  One  of  the  first 
things  to  be  done  by  the  parliament  of 
the  commonwealth  in  its  first  session 
would  be  to  settle  the  salaries  of  minis- 
ters, and  a  great  number  of  other  mat- 
ters of  that  kind.  We  have,  therefore, 
given  them  power  to  deal  with  this  sub- 
ject. We  did  not  think  it  necessary  to 
make  this  in  any  sense  a  payment  of  mem- 
bers bill  We  lay  down,  however,  the  prin- 
ciple that  they  are  to  receive  an  annual 
allowance  for  their  services,  and  we  thought 
that  it  should  start  in  the  first  instance  at 
£500. 

Motion  agreed  to  ;  progress  reported. 


FRIDAY,  3  APRIL,  1891. 


Commonwealth  of  Aostnlia  Bill— AdJoarmnenL 


Oonveation  adjourned  at  6*3 
iMr.  Gilliea. 


I  p.m. 


The  President  took  the  chair  at  II  a.m. 

COMMONWEALTH  OF  AUSTRALIA  BILL 
/nCommitfoe  (consideration  reaamed  from 

2nd  April)  : 

GHiLPTBR  I.— THE  LEOISLaTUBBL 
Pan  IV.—ProviMma  relatmg  to  boih  houaet. 
OlMue  45.  Each  member  of  the  senate  and 
houae  of  repreaentaUves  aball  receive  an  animal 
allowance  for  his  services,  the  amount  of  whidi 
shall  be  fixed  by  the  pariiament  from  time  to 
time.  Until  other  provision  is  made  in  tiiat 
behalf  by  the  parliament  the  amount  of  saeh 
annual  allowance  shall  be  five  hundred  pounds. 

Upon  which  Mr.  Marmion  had  moved  by 
way  of  amendment : 

That  the  words  "  for  his  services**  be  omitted. 

Amendment  negatived. 

Mr.  A.  FORREST :  I  wish  to  draw 
the  attention  of  the  Committee  to  the 
amount  of  the  allowance  to  be  paid  to  the 
members  of  both  houses  of  the  federal 
parliament  The  allowance  will  amount 
to  at  least  £100,000  for  the  different 
states,  and  I  think  it  would  be  better  if 
it  were  left  to  each  colony  to  fix  the  amonnt 
of  the  payment  to  members. 

Mr.  MuNRO  :  Oh,  nonsense  ! 

Mr.  A.  FORREST  :  I  am  sure  that  the 
colony  which  I  have  the  honor  to  repre- 
sent will  object  most  strongly  to  pay  its 
members  anything  like  X500  a  year.  At 
the  present  time  we  have  no  payment  of 
members,  nor  are  we  likely  to  have  it  in 
Western  Australia,  and  if  we  aUow  this 
amount  to  stand  in  the  clause  we  shall 
find  that  the  local  parliament  will  move  in 
that  direction.  The  colony  is  not  in  a 
position  to  pay  any  large  sum  as  an  allow- 
ance to  its  members,  and  I  protest  most 
strongly  against  this  Convention  in  any 
way  pledging  the  local  parliaments  to  the 
payment  of  £500  per  annum  to  members 
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to  attend  the  senate  sitting  in  Sydney  or 
Melbourne.  I  am  certain  that  in  oar 
colony  we  can  get  men  to  come  for  a  far 
less  sam  than  that ;  in  fact,  I  believe  we 
can  get  men  to  come  without  payment  at 
alL  It  has  been  a  principle  of  our  Parlia* 
ment  for  many  years,  and  will  be,  I  hope, 
for  years  to  come,  that  members  shall  have 
that  amount  of  good  feeling  towards  their 
country  that  they  will  not  ask  the  country 
to  pay  their  expenses.  I  trust,  therefore, 
that  the  Committee  will  leave-  it  to  the 
different  state  legislatures  to  arrange  for 
the  payment  of  their  members. 
Clause,  as  read,  agreed  to. 

Clause  46.  Any  person — 
(1. )  Who  has  taken  an  oath  or  made  a  declar- 
ation or  acknowledgment  of  allegiance, 
obedience,  or  adherence  to  aforeign  power, 
5         or  has  doneany  act  whereby  hehas  become 
a  subject  or  citizen  or  entitled  to  the  rights 
or  privileges  of  a  sabject  or  a  citizen  of  a 
foreign  power  ;  or 
(2. )  Who  is  an  nndischarged  bankrupt  or  in- 
10         solvent,  or  a  public  defaulter ;  or 

(3. )  Who  IS  attainted  of  treason,  or  convicted 
of  felony  or  of  any  infamous  crime  ; 
shall  be  incapable  of  being  chosen  or  of  sitting 
as  a  senator  or  member  of  the  house  of  repre- 
15  sentatives  until  the  disability  is  removed  by 
a  grant  of  a  discharge,  or  the  expiration  of 
the  sentence,  or  a  pardon,  or  release,  or 
otherwise. 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH  :  I  think  in 
line  16,  after  the  word  "expiration"  the 
words  <'or  remission"  ought  to  be  inserted 
Mr.  WRIXON:  If  my  hon.  friend  will 
allow  me,  before  the  amendment  is  put,  I 
wish  the  Convention  to  consider  whether 
it  is  necessary  to  have  these  words  at  all : 

until  the  disability  is  removed  by  a  grant  of  a 
discharge  or  the  expiration  of  the  sentence,  or  a 
pardon,  or  release,  or  otherwise. 

It  seems  to  me  that  it  would  be  better  to 
leave  out  those  words  and  to  provide  that 
if  a  man  is  convicted  of  treason,  felony,  or 
an  infamous  crime,  he  shall  be  disqualified. 

Mr.  Clabx:  For  ever  1 

Mr.  MuxRO  :  Yes! 


Mr.  WRIXON  :  There  is  a  groat  awk- 
wardness  in  saying  that  a  man  is  not  to 
be  chosen  until  he  is  discharged ;  but  in 
addition  to  that,  looking  to  the  broad  prin- 
ciple, if  a  man  is  convicted  of  one  of  these 
serious  crimes,  I  do  not  think  it  is  an  un« 
reasonable  thing  to  disqualify  him  for  a 
position  of  trust  which  he  would  receive  as 
a  member  of  parliament  It  is  not  an 
additional  penalty  upon  him.  It  is  done 
much  on  the  same  prudential  motives 
which  would  induce  us  not  to  nominate 
such  a  man  as  a  trustee  in  our  private 
affairs. 

Mr.  Clark  :  It  is  left  to  your  own  choice ! 

Mr.  WRIXON :  Here  you  say,  on  the 
face  of  your  law,  that  a  man  convicted  of 
a  serious  offence  is  disqualified  until  he  gets 
out  of  prison.  That,  I  think,  is  a  mistake, 
and  it  would  be  well  to  omit  the  words  I 
have  quoted. 

Sir  Samuel  GRiFFrrH  :  You  mean  that 
it  should  read  "  who  has  been  attainted '' ! 

Mr.  WRIXON :  There  is  one  case  I 
admit  which  ought  to  be  provided  for.  It 
is  the  case,  and  the  very  unusual  case,  of 
an  innocent  man  who  may  have  been  con- 
victed and  afterwards  pardoned.  But  I 
propose,  after  leaving  out  the  words  I  have 
quoted,  to  add  a  few  words  providing  for 
that  case. 

Sir  Samuel  Griffith  :  The  hon.  mem- 
ber should  say  ''  who  has  been  attainted," 
otherwise  the  clause  would  be  ambiguous  ! 

Mr.  WRIXON :  Certainly  I  would  say, 
"  who  has  been  "  instead  of  "  who  is,"  and 
then  I  would  strike  out  the  words  I  have 
quoted  with  a  view  to  insert  these  words  : 

Provided  that  nothing  in  this  section  shall 
apply  to  any  person  who  shall  receive  a  free 
pardon  from  the  Crown. 

Amendment  (Mr.  Wrixon)  proposed  : 
That  the  word  "  is,'*  line  11,  be  omitted  with 

a  view  to  insert  in  lien  thereof  the  words  "  has 

been.'* 

Sir  GEORGE  GREY :  The  proposed 

amendment  raises  a  point  of  considerable 
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importance.  A  bill  was  sent  home  to  the 
Imperial  Parliament  some  time  ago  con- 
taining a  clause  in  the  form  in  which  this 
amendment  would  make  this  particular 
clause.  On  the  question  being  argued  in 
parliament  it  was  decided  to  add  to  the 
clause  words  similar  to  those  it  is  now 
proposed  to  strike  out.  I  was  satisfied 
from  the  discussion  which  took  place  upon 
the  subject  that  the  provision  as  originally 
drawnbjme  was  wrong,  and  that  all  hope  of 
reform  ought  not  to  be  cut  off  from  a  man. 
It  is  proposed,  not  only  to  give  him  the 
punishment  the  law  has  allotted  to  his 
offence,  but  when  he  has  undergone  that 
punishment,  you  send  him  forth  with  a 
brand  upon  him  which  he  cannever  wipe  out. 
There  is  less  danger  really  in  allowing  a 
man  who  has  undergone  the  sentence  the 
law  has  imposed,  and  which  he  was  en- 
titled to  receive,  to  afterwards  go  free,  and 
thus  have  a  chance  of  reformation.  There 
is  much  less  harm  done  to  the  community 
in  that  way  than  in  condemning  a  man  to 
an  unknown  punishment.  The  judge  in 
delivering  his  sentence  would  not  take 
this  other  matter  into  consideration,  and 
yet  the  additional  heavy  penalty  is  in- 
flicted on  the  man.  He  is  literally  sent 
out  a  pariah  among  his  fellow-countrymen 
without  any  hope  of  being  restored  to  his 
former  social  status.  By  no  good  conduct 
could  he  relieve  himself  of  the  result  of  the 
errors  of  his  past  life.  His  children  would 
also  know  that  their  father  had  been  guilty 
of  a  crime  of  which  they  might  not  other- 
wise have  heard,  and  disgrace  might  be 
brought  upon  a  family  for  one  or  two 
generations.  I  think  it  would  be  better 
to  leave  the  clause  as  the  British  Parlia- 
ment left  it. 

Mr.  RUTLEDGE:  I  hope  the  Com- 
mittee will  not  accept  the  amendment ;  and 
I  hope  hon.  members  will  carefully  consider 
the  influence  which  it  would  be  likely  to 
have.  Take  the  case  of  a  man  who  may  be 
convicted  of  what  may  be  technically  called 
[Sir  George  Grey. 


a  felony,  although  it  might  not  be  more 
than  the  stealing  of  a  £5-note.  He  would 
be  at  once  stamped  as  a  man  belonging  to 
a  class  who  could  not  by  any  subsequent 
good  conduct  establish  a  claim  to  such  re- 
cognition as  is  implied  in  the  possibility 
of  election  to  the  federal  l^pjriaiare.  I 
consider,  also,  that  we  are  doing  an  injus- 
tice to  men  who  may  perhaps  have  passed 
all  their  lifetime  in  Australia^  whose  ante- 
cedents are  all  known.  If  any  one  of  these 
men  had  made  a  slip  in  his  early  youth,  it 
would  at  once  become  known.  We  are  thus, 
establishing  a  condition  of  things  decidedly 
disadvantageous  to  those  who  have  passed 
the  whole  of  their  lifetime  under  the  eyes 
of  their  fellow- Australians  as  against  a 
man  who  may  come  here  to-morrow,  and 
about  whom  no  one  may  know  anything. 
In  our  liberality  yesterday  we  decided  to 
make  any  man  who  comes  here  from  abroad^ 
and  who  has  fulfilled  the  usual  six  months' 
residence,  enabling  him  to  be  registered  as 
a  voter  in  any  one  of  the  states,  eligible  for 
election  to  the  house  of  representative& 

Mr.  Clark  :  No ;  we  agreed  to  a  three 
years'  residence ! 

Mr.  RUTLEDGE :  I  am  glad  to  hear 
it ;  but  I  thought  we  were  defeated  on  the 
point  But  take  the  case  of  a  man  who 
has  been  here  three  years,  and  of  ^bose 
antecedents  we  know  nothing  at  alL  He 
may  have  been  guilty  of  slips  in  his  youth 
in  England,  or  in  some  other  part  of  the 
world,  of  which  we  know  nothing,  and  our 
ignorance  of  those  slips  would  render  him 
eligible  for  election  to  the  house  of  repre- 
sentatives. I  do  not  think  we  ought,  by 
a  deliberate  vote  of  this  Ck>nvention,  to 
establish  the  principle  that  a  man  who  hss 
fallen  in  his  early  life — ^it  may  be  under 
circumstances  of  temptation — can  under 
no  possible  circumstances  redeem  himsell 
and  render  himself  eligible  for  a  position 
implying  trust  and  confidence  on  the  part 
of  his  fellow-man.  I  think  we  ought  to 
hesitate  before  we  revert  to  a  conditiou  of 
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things  which  I  am  sure  existed  only  a 
great  manj  years  ago,  if  indeed  it  ever 
existed  in  anj  portion  of  the  British 
dominions.  I  hope  the  amendment  will  be 
rejected. 

Mr.  MUNRO :  I  understood  the  hon. 
member,  Sir  Qeorge  Grey,  to  lay  great 
stress  the  other  day  upon  the  point  that 
we  should  raise  a  high  standard  to  which 
our  young  men  might  aspire.  I  venture 
to  say  that  you  can  have  no  higher  standard 
for  our  young  men  than  the  knowledge 
that  if  they  are  convicted  of  a  felony  they 
will  cease  to  have  certain  civil  rights  they 
formerly  possessed 

Mr.  Clark  :  For  a  time ! 

Mr.  MUNRO  :  Not  only  for  a  time,  I 
think.  An  hon.  member  has  said  that  this 
law  belongs  to  olden  times ;  but  it  is  the 
law  of  Victoria  at  the  present  moment. 

Mr.  DiBBS :  That  does  not  make  it  a 
good  law ! 

Ilr.  MUNRO :  I  believe  it  is  a  good 
lav  .  You  are  about  to  frame  a  constitu- 
tion applying  to  a  very  extensive  area,  and 
you  may  find  that  a  man  who  has  been  in 
one  of  the  colonies  convicted  of  murder, 
and  who,  according  to  our  law  ought  to  be 
hanged,  has,  through  some  particular  cir- 
cumstances, been  ordered  to  receive  three 
lashings  of  twenty-five  lashes  each  and 
twenty-one  years  in  irons,  going  to  another 
colony  where  his  previous  character  would 
be  unknown,  and  there  associating  with 
honest  men  in  making  laws  for  the  federa- 
tion. I  say  it  would  be  a  disgrace  to  the 
federation  if  you  were  to  allow  such  a 
thing  to  take  place.  We  know  perfectly 
well  that  the  result  would  be  not  to  put 
upon  crime  the  stamp  that  ought  to  be 
put  upon  it.  I  say  that  the  man  who  has 
broken  the  law  of  the  land  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  be  convicted  of  a  felony  ought 
not  to  be  allowed  to  make  laws  for  a  free 
people,  and  for  that  reason  I  strongly  sup- 
port the  amendment  of  my  hon.  friend. 
It  would  make  the  clause  correspond  to 
2  T 


the  law  of  Victoria  at  the  present  time- 
We  are  very  proud  of  that  law,  and  we 
should  be  very  sorry  to  see  it  repealed. 

Mr.  CLARK :  The  last  speaker  seems 
to  think  that  because  a  certain  provision 
is  law  in  Victoria  that  is  quite  sufficient 
reason  for  its  embodiment  in  the  federal 
constitution.  But  all  the  wisdom  of  the 
world  is  not  concentrated  in  Victoria  now 
any  more  than  it  has  been  concentrated 
there  in  years  gone  by.  There  has  been  im- 
pressed upon  the  laws  of  the  colonies  from 
time  to  time  the  mark  of  their  local  and 
social  origin,  and  we  know  very  well  that 
this  particular  clause  was  introduced  into 
the  Victorian  Constitution  with  regard  to 
special  circumstances  in  the  past  history 
of  Australia.  I  think  it  would  be  a  great 
pity  to  preserve  such  a  record  in  the  consti- 
tution of  the  commonwealth,  and  so  revive 
what  I  am  sure  all  free-born  Australians 
would  rather  bury  and  forget  I  think  the 
argument  put  forward  by  Sir  George  Grey 
is  all-sufficient  to  condemn  the  proposed 
amendment.  It  is  an  attempt  by  antici- 
pation to  affix  to  particular  crimes  a  greater 
punishment  than  the  parliament  of  the 
commonwealth  may,  in  its  wisdom,  affix  to 
them.  We  are  attempting  to  tie  the  hands 
of  that  parliament,  and  to  say  that,  in  addi- 
tion to  whatever  punishment  they  think  suf- 
ficient to  impose  for  these  particular  crimes 
in  the  future,  we  will  add  this  punishment 
and  render  it  impossible  for  them  to  alter 
it.  The  hon.  member  talks  about  this  being 
a  disgrace  to  the  constitution.  Surely  it 
would  be  a  disgrace  to  our  constitution  if 
beforehand  we  said  that  every  punishment 
hereafter  inflicted  shall  be  intensified  by 
something  which  had  no  relation  what- 
ever to  the  particular  circumstances  under 
which  the  man  committed  the  offence  The 
hon.  member,  Mr.  Wrixon,  himself  admits 
that  there  ought  to  be  exceptions  to  the 
])articular  rule  laid  down.  He  says  we 
should  make  exceptions  with  regard  to 
men  who  receive  free  pardons.     The  hon. 
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gentleman's  experience  in  Yictoria  will 
enable  him  to  recall  many  cases  where  the 
Executive  had  good  reason  to  believe  that 
the  convicted  person  was  innocent,  but 
there  was  not  sufficient  evidence  to  justifj 
the  Executive  in  going  through  the  form 
of  granting  a  free  pardon,  although  he  has 
been  allowed  to  go  free.  Other  cases  have 
occurred  where  men  have  served  their  full 
term,  after  which  evidence  has  been  di»- 
covered  showing  that  thej  were  innocent. 
The  hon.  member,  Mr.  Munro,  says  that 
onoe  a  man  is  convicted  he  should  never 
thereafter  be  allowed  to  associate  with 
honest  men  in  making  law&  Does  he  wish 
ns  to  infer  from  that  that  we  can  guarantee 
that  every  man  who  will  sit  hereafter  in 
the  parliament  of  the  commonwealth  will 
be  absolutely  free  from  all  dishonesty  f 

Mr.  MuKBO  :  Until  he  is  convicted  ! 

Mr.  CLARK  :  Simply  beeauae  he  has 
not  been  convicted  he  is  to  be  treated  as  a 
man  superior  to  another  man,  who,  per- 
haps in  his  youth,  twenty  or  thirty  years 
before  his  election,  has  been  convicted  of 
some  ojSence.  The  only  way  to  carry  out 
that  principle  in  its  entirely  would  be  to 
add  the  words  ^'has  been,  or  ought  to 
have  been,  convicted,"  and  to  make  the 
speaker  sole  judge  of  the  moral  qualities  of 
every  candidate  for  parliamentary  honors. 
We  should  then,  certainly,  be  a  model 
nation,  and  we  should  set  a  high  standard 
before  our  young  men  such  a^  no  nation 
ever  erected,  or  would  attempt  to  erect. 

Dr.  COCKBURN  :  I  do  not  beUeve  in 
eternal  punishment ;  therefore  I  shall  vote 
against  the  amendment.  If  a  man  were 
wrongly  convicted,  and  afterwards  par- 
doned, this  provision  would  exclude  Imn. 

An  Hon.  Mkmber  :  No  1 

Dr.  OOCKBURN :  I  understood  that 
that  was  intended.  Take  the  war  of  seces* 
sion  in  America.  I  do  not  know  whether 
any  of  the  seceders  were  convicted  of  trea- 
son, but  they  could  have  been,  and  the  re- 
sult of  a  provision  such  as  this  would 
[Mr.  Clark 


have  been  the  exclusion  frcmi  the  GongroB 
and  Senate  of  some  of  tiie  very  beat  met 
in  America.  Take,  again,  the  £athen  c£ 
the  United  States  Constitution.  I  think 
we  had  better  leave  this  alone. 

Mr.  DIBBS :  There  is  one  thing  wfaieb 
wiU  easily  adjust  this  difficulty.  Wemait 
have  some  regard  for  ihe  commoA-sense  d 
the  people  who  have  to  give  their  votes  for 
members  of  parliament  It  is  a  strong 
ground  to  take,  that  we  should  not  pan  a 
restrictive  law  of  this  charaeter  to  fuths 
punish  a  man  who  has  already  paid  tke 
f uU  penalty  inflicted  by  the  ]»w  for,  per- 
haps,  a  minor  offence.  We  alioald  simply 
admonish  him  to  "  turn  from  his  wicked- 
ness and  liva"  We  may  very  well  trust 
the  electors  to  do  what  is  right 

Mr.  Mumo :  But  the  electors  will  not 
know  anything  about  it  1 

Mr.  DIBBS :  In  Victoria,  of  couBe, 
they  would  know  about  it  I  oould  go  to 
Yictoria  and  name  people  who  sat  in  par- 
liament and  in  the  government^  and  yet 
who  were  fweviously  ccmvicted  of  UmamL 
I  could  go  to  Queensland  and  find  people 
who  have  occupied  seats  in  |Miw1iMn»nt 

Mr.  FiTZOBB^LD  :  And  afterwards  in 
the  Hoaae  of  Commons  1 

Mr.  DIBBS :  Who  wem  preriously  ac- 
cused of  treason. 

Mr.  FrrzoBiULD  :  And  who  were  con- 
victed I 

Mr.  DIBBS :  I  oould  mention  instances 
of  members  of  parliament  there  who  were 
fNreviously  Irish  rebels,  who  struggled  for 
home  rule.  The  hon.  member.  Dr.  God- 
bum,  says  he  does  not  believe  in  eternal 
punishmoit  I  quite  agree  with  him,  and 
I  think  that  when  a  man  lias  onoe  psid 
his  debts,  eitiier  to  individuals  or  the 
state,  he  should  be  allowed  to  go  free^  tnd 
he  should  be  regarded  as  having  given  fall 
satisfaction.  We  must  leave  evorything 
to  the  intelligence  of  the  electors,  who  will 
have  the  aid  of  the  press,  which,  in  Kev 
South  WakSy  is  particukriy  searching  ia 
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its  mode  of  action.  No  man  will  venture 
to  seek  to  be  a  senator  of  the  common- 
wealth  of  Australia  if  there  is  any  charge 
against  his  character,  because  he  can  rely 
upon  the  press  stirring  the  thing  up  from 
the  bottom.  Let  us  do  what  is  fair  and 
right.  When  a  man  has  once  paid  his  debts, 
let  us  say  that  they  shall  not  be  cast  up  in 
his  teeth.  I  often  notice  that  in  the  crim  inal 
courts  when  an  unfortunate  wretch  has  • 
been  found  guilty  by  a  jury  the  judge  asks 
an  officer  of  the  court,  "  Has  this  prisoner 
been  convicted  before  V^  I  maintain  that 
when  once  a  man  has  served  his  punish- 
ment it  is  not  right  to  ask  such  questions. 

Mr.  Gillies  :  It  is  a  question  of  habit 
and  repute  1 

Mr.  DIBBS  :  No,  it  is  simply  a  ques- 
tion as  to  whether  a  man  has  been  con- 
victed previously,  and  the  unfortunate  man 
probably  pays  twice  over  for  some  insigni- 
ficant crime.  I  shall  vote  against  the  pro- 
posed amendment,  because  I  am  prepared 
to  rely  upon  the  common-sense  and  intel- 
ligence of  the  electors,  aided  as  they  will 
be  by  a  powerful,  and  I  was  going  to  say, 
unscrupulous,  but  I  prefer  to  say  searching 
press,  which  will  not  allow  any  man  to 
occupy  a  public  position  without  probing 
his  character  to  the  bottom. 

Mr.  J.  FORREST :  I  wish  to  ask  the 
hon.  member.  Sir  Samuel  Griffith,  whether  - 
the  last  part  of  this  clause  might  not 
be  struck  out  ?  It  has  a  significance  which 
I  do  not  like.  One  would  imagine  that 
we  are  likely  to  have  a  lot  of  persons 
attainted  with  treason,  or  guilty  of  felony, 
as  members  of  parliament.  It  seems  to 
me  that  the  clause  would  be  equally  as 
good  if  the  words  *'  by  a  grant  of  dis- 
charge, or  the  expiration  of  the  sentence, 
or  a  pardon,  or  release  or  otherwise"  were 
struck  out  I  quite  agree  with  the  hon. 
member,  Sir  Samuel  Griffith,  that  there  is 
a  good  deal  to  be  said  on  both  sides  of 
this  question,  and  that  we  do  not  want 
such  people  to  be  members  of  parliament. 


But  at  the  same  time  we  do  not  want  to 
shut  out  altogether  those  people  who  may 
have  done  wrong.  I  feel  considerable  diffi- 
culty about  it;  but  I  think  the  clause 
should  be  allowed  to  pass  if  the  words  I 
have  referred  to  are  struck  out 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH  :  Of  course 
the  Committee  can  strike  out  those  wordhi 
if  it  likes.  But  the  result  will  be  that 
nobody  will  know  exactly  what  the  clause 
means.     That  is  the  only  objection  to  it. 

Question — That  the  word  proposed  to 
be  omitted  stand  part  of  the  question — put 
The  Committee  divided  : 

Ayes,  27  ;  noes,  9 ;  majority,  18. 

Atbs. 

Atkinson,  Sir  Hany  Griffith,  Sir  Samuel 

Bird,  Mr.  Hackett,  Mr. 

Bray,  Sir  John  Kingston,  Mr. 

Brown,  Mr.  Marmion,  Mr. 

Clark,  Mr.  McMillan,  Mr. 

Cockbnm,  Dr.  Moore,  Mr. 

Deakin,  Mr.  Parkes,  Sir  Henry 

DibbB,  Mr.  Playford,  Mr. 

Douglas,  Mr.  Adye  Rnssell,  Captain 

Downer,  Sir  John  Rutledge,  Mr. 

Forrest,  Mr.  J.  Smith,  Colonel 

Fyah,  Mr.  Sattor,  Mr. 

Gordon,  Mr.  Thynne,  Mr. 
Grey,  Sir  George 

Nobs. 

Cnthbert,  Mr.  Loton,  Mr. 

DonaldBon,  Mr.  Macdonald-Paterson  Mr 

Fitzgerald,  Mr.  Manro,  Mr. 

Forrest,  Mr.  A.  Wrixon,  Mr. 
Gillies,  Mr. 

Question  so  resolved  in  the  affirmative. 

Amendment  (by  Sir  Samuel  Griffith) 
agreed  to: 

That  the  words  "  or  remission  "  be  inserted 
after  the  word  "expiration,"  line  16. 

Clause,  as  amended,  agreed  to. 

Clan8e48.  Any  person  who  directly  or  in- 
directly himself,  or  by  any  person  in  trust  for 
him,  or  for  his  use  or  benefit,  or  on  his 
account,  undertakes,  executes,  holds,  or  en- 
joys, in  the  whole  or  in  part,  any  agreement  & 
for  or  on  account  of  the  public  service  of  the 
commonwealth,  shall  be  incapable  of  being 
chosen  or  of  sitting  as  a  senator  or  member  of 
the  house  of  representatives  while  he  executes. 
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10  holds,  or  enjoys  the  agreement,  or  any  part 
or  share  of  it,  or  any  benefit  or  emolument 
arising  from  it : 

If  any  person,  being  a  senator  or  member 
of  the  house  of  representatives,  enters  into 
15  any  such  agreement,  or  having  entered  into 
it  continues  to  hold  it,  his  place  shall  be  de- 
clared by  the  senate  or  the  houseof  representa- 
tives, as  the  case  may  be,  to  be  vacant,  and 
thereupon  the  same  shall  become  and  be 
20  vacant  accordingly : 

Bat  this  section  does  not  extend  to  any 

agreement  made,  entered  into,  or  accepted, 

by  an  incorporated  company  consisting  of 

more  than  twenty  persons  if  the  agreement  is 

25  made,   entered   into,  or   accepted   for   the 

general  benefit  of  the  company. 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH :  An  hon. 

member  yesterday  called  attention  to  the 

repetition  in  this  clanse  of  words  that 

were  not  necessary,  having  regard  to  the 

provisions  of  clause  38.     I  move : 

That  the  following  words  be  omitted,  lines  16  to 
20 :  ''be  declared  by  the  senate  or  the  house  of  re- 
presentatives, as  the  case  may  be,  to  be  vacant, 
and  thereupon  the  same  shall  become  and  be 
vacant  accordingly,*'  with  a  view  to  insert  the 
words,  *' thereupon  become  vacant.*' 

Amendment  agreed  to;  clause,  as 
amended,  agreed  to. 

Clause  49.  If  a  senator  or  member  of  the 
house  of  representatives  accepts  any  office  of 
profit  under  the  Grown,  not  being  one  of  the 
offices  of  state  held  during  the  pleasure  of 
-5  the  governor-general,  and  the  holders  of 
which  are  by  this  constitution  declared  to  be 
capable  of  being  chosen  and  of  sitting  as 
members  of  either  house  of  parliament,  or 
accepts  any  pension  payable  out  of  any  of  the 
10  revenues  of  the  commonwealth  during  the 
pleasure  of  the  Crown,  his  place  shall  there- 
upon become  vacant,  and  no  person  holding 
any  such  office,  except  as  aforesaid,  or  hold- 
ing or  enjoying  any  such  pension,  shall  be 
15  capable  of  being  chosen  or  of  sitting  as  a 
member  of  either  house  of  the  parliament 

But  this  provision  does  not  apply  to  offi- 
cers of  the  military  or  naval  forces  who  are 
not  in  the  receipt  of  annual  pay. 
Mr.  DIBBS  :  I  shall  propose  the  omis- 
sion from  this  clause  of  any  words  that 
vrould  debar  any  person  holding  a  pension 
from  having  a  seat  in  parliament.     I  do 


not  see  why  a  gentleman  who  has  a  pen- 
sion which  he  has  legitimately  earned 
should  be  prevented  from  having  a  seat  in 
either  house  of  the  legislature.  Having  in 
view  the  discussion  which  took  place  on 
the  46  th  clause,  why  should  we  exclude 
any  one  lawfully  enjoying  a  pension  vhicli 
he  has  honestly  earned  1  I  should  like  to 
hear  some  explanation  of  the  matter. 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH:  It  applies 
only  to  pensions  during  pleasure.  Theobject 
is  to  prevent  persons  who  are  dependent 
for  their  livelihood  upon  the  goremment, 
and  who  are  amenahle  to  its  iidoencf, 
from  being  members  of  the  legislataw. 
There  is  no  reason  that  I  can  see  why  a 
man  who  has  served  his  country,  and  to 
whom  a  permanent  pension  has  been  al- 
lowed, should  not  be  permitted  to  sit  in 
the  legislature.  But  a  "  pension  dnring 
pleasure  "  might  be  given ;  and  the  holder 
of  such  a  pension  should  certainly  not  be 
allowed  to  become  a  member  of  parlia- 
ment 

Sir  John  Bray  :  Why  should  we  con- 
template the  possibility  of  snch  things? 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH :  I  cannot 
sympathise  with  the  hon.  gentleman  in 
thinking  that  our  forecast  at  the  present 
time  includes  all  possible  contingencies.  I 
do  not  think  that  such  a  thing  is  likelj  to 
happen ;  but,  so  far  as  I  know,  human 
nature  has  not  changed  much  in  the  last 
300  or  400  years,  and  such  a  thing  might 
happen  again. 

Sir  JOHN  BRAY :  I  agr^  with  the 
hon.  member,  Mr.  Dibbs,  in  thinking  that 
these  words  should  be  struck  out   It<^^ 
not  seem  likely  to  me  that  the  common- 
wealth  will  provide  for  pensions  donnj 
pleasure,  and   I  do  not  think  that  the  j 
words  are  necessary.     I  would,  however,  i 
ask  the  hon.  member  whether  it  is  not  ^ 
necessary  to  except   in  this  clause  tie 
speaker  and  president? 

Sir  Samuel  Griffith  :  They  are  jai 
under  the  Crown  I 
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Sir  JOHN  BRAY  :  They  hold  offices 
of  profit  under  the  Crown,  though  they  are 
not  appointed  by  the  Crown.  I  shall  sup- 
port the  proposal  of  the  hon.  member,  Mr. 
Dibbs. 

Mr.  KINGSTON  :  Although  it  seems 
improbable  that  there  will  be  a  case  of  a 
pension  created  during  the  pleasure  of  the 
governor-general,  still  it  seems  to  me  highly 
desirable  to  provide  against  such  a  con- 
tingency. To  permit  a  member  to  sit  in 
the  federal  parliament  whilst  he  was  liable 
to  be  controlled  by  the  governor-general 
by  the  withdrawal  of  his  pension,  would 
be  a  great  mistake,  and,  as  provisions 
similar  to  this  are  contained  in  the  various 
local  constitutions,  I  trust  that  this  will  be 
retained. 

Sir  GEORGE  GREY :  We  must  all  ad- 
mit that  what  has  been  may  be  again,  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  not  very  many 
years  ago  pensions  held  at  pleasure  did  exist 
to  a  considerable  extent  in  England,  and 
were  a  vast  abuse.  Now,  one  object  in 
putting  these  words  in  is  that  they  would 
make  it  impossible  to  resume  this  practice 
here  without  due  warning  that  an  illegal 
act  was  about  to  be  done.  We  thus  stamp 
illegality  upon  the  proceeding. 

Sir  HARRY  ATKINSON :  I  do  not 
quite  see  the  effect  of  the  clause  with  re- 
gard to  naval  and  military  officers.  Would 
it  not  exclude  officers  and  privates  belong- 
ing to  what  are  called  the  partly-paid 
forces,  who  are  receiving  a  small  payment 
of  £Q  or  £7  per  annum  1 

Mr.  THYNNE :  I  think  that  the  hon. 
member.  Sir  Harry  Atkinson,  has  touched 
a  very  important  point.  The  clause,  as  I 
read  it,  is  intended  to  exempt  from  the 
disability  created,  men  who  are  receiving 
only  a  small  remuneration,  perhaps  for  a 
certain  number  of  days  during  each  year, 
but  not  permanently  employed  in  the  de- 
fence force.  The  exception,  however,  ap- 
plies only  to  officers.  As  one  looking  for- 
ward to  the  day  when  our  defence  forces 


shall  be  entirely  a  citizen  army,  I  think 
that  both  non-commissioned  officers  and 
men  should  be  dealt  with  in  this  clause. 
I,  therefore,  beg  to  move  : 

That  in  line  18,  after  the  word  <'  officers  "  the 
words  "  or  men  "  be  insei'ted. 

Mr.  Clark  :  Say  "members"  ! 

Mr.  THYNNE:  Very  well  Then  I 
shall  move  : 

That  in  lines  17  and  18  the  word  "  members  " 
be  substituted  for  the  word  '*  officers." 

Mr.  BURGESS :  I  think  it  would  be 
well  to  have  this  point  cleared  up.  In  my 
own  colony  I  unfortunately  suffisred  from 
the  operation  of  a  similar  clause.  Under 
our  Constitution  no  member  of  Parliament, 
except  those  holding  office  as  responsible 
ministers  of  the  Crown,  can  accept  any 
salary  or  emolument  from  the  Govern- 
ment I  was  an  officer  in  the  defence 
force,  and  Parliament  passed  a  bill  pro- 
viding for  the  payment  of  all  the  officers 
of  that  force,  and  I  was  then  compelled  by 
the  Attorney-General  to  retire  from  my 
seat  in  the  House,  resign  my  commission 
as  an  officer,  and  afterwards  submit  my- 
self to  my  constituents  for  re-election. 
That  being  so,  I  think  it  would  be  well  if 
this  point  could  be  cleared  up,  so  that 
there  may  be  no  mistake  about  it. 

Mr.  THYNNE:  I  think  my  first  pro- 
posal is  the  better  one.  I  therefore  ask  to 
be  allowed  to  withdraw  my  amendment,  so 
that  I  may  insert  after  the  word  "officers" 
the  words  "  or  men." 

Amendment,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH :  I  think 
the  criticism  directed  towards  this  clause 
is  sound  j  the  clause  is  not  nearly  suffi- 
cient as  it  stands,  and  I  have  with  me  a 
similar  clause  in  the  Queensland  Constitu- 
tion Act,  which  includes  several  cases  not 
here  dealt  with.     It  reads  thus  : 

This  section  shall  not  apply  to  any  person  in 
receipt  only  of  pay,  half-pay,  or  a  pension,  as 
an  officer  of  her  Majesty's  navy  or  army,  or  who 
shall  receive  any  new  or  other  commission  in  the 
navy  or  army  respectively,  or  any  increase  of 
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pay  on  any  gucli  commission,  nor  to  any  person 
who  is  in  receipt  only  of  daily  pay  as  an  officer 
or  member  of  the  defence  or  volnnteer  force  of 
Queensland,  and  is  not  employed  permanently, 
or  at  an  annual  salary. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  clause  requires 
amplification,  and  it  would  be  convenient 
if  it  were  postponed. 
Clause  postponed. 

Part  v.— Potoera  of  the  Parliament. 

Clause  52  (Legislative  powers  of  the  parlia- 
ment). 

Mr.  GORDON  :  It  appears  to  me  that 
we  ought  to  take  the  sub-clauses  which 
enumerate  the  powers  of  the  parliament 
separately.  It  would  be  impossible  to  dis- 
cuss the  whole  of  the  clause  at  once,  and 
to  make  our  arguments,  covering  the  whole 
ground,  to  be  appreciated  by  hon.  mem- 
bers. '  I  would  like  to  ask  whether  the 
clause  could  not  be  put  in  sections,  so  that 
each  sub-clause  could  be  treated  by  itself  ? 

The  Chairman:  That  cannot  be  done 
with  a  clause  ;  but  hon.  members  can  pur- 
sue the  well-known  practice  of  moving  an 
amendment  in  one  part  of  the  clause,  and 
then  going  on  to  the  next.  There  is  an 
unwritten  practice,  too,  for  one  hon.  mem- 
ber to  give  way  to  another  who  wishes  to 
move  a  prior  amendment. 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH :  It  is  the 
practice  in  some  parliaments,  when  a  clause 
is  very  complicated,  as  this  is,  to  put  it  to 
the  Committee  in  sections,  and  it  would  be 
convenient  to  do  that  now.  I  do  not  know 
that  we  are  bound  by  any  hard  and  fast 
rule  of  parliament. 

The  CHAiRifAN :  I  am  quite  willing  to 
adopt  any  course  which  will  suit  the  con- 
venience of  hon.  members. 

Preamble  postponed. 

Sub-clause  1.  The  regulation  of  trade  and 
commerce  with  other  countries,  and  among  the 
several  states. 

Mr.  BAKER :  I  should  like  to  know 
from  the  hon.  member  in  charge  of  the  bill 
whether  the  question  of  the  advisability  of 
[Sir  Samwl  Griffith. 


giving  powers  to  the  federal  government 
to  alter,  for  federal  purposes,  the  gauge  of 
railways  in  any  one  or  two  states^  was  ora- 
sidered  by  the  committee  f 

Sir  Samuel  Griffith  :  No  ;  it  was  not! 

Mr.  BAKER :  I  desire  to  ask  whether 
the  hon.  gentleman  considers  that  this 
sub-clause  is  wide  enough  to  cover  that 
matter) 

Sir  Samuxl  Griffith  :  I  do  notthink  so ! 

Mr.  BAKER  :  I  would  point  out  that 
by-and-by,  when  the  different  states  con- 
tain much  larger  populations,  when  thty 
come  much  closer  together,  and  when 
the  inter-communication  between  tiiem  is 
much  greater,  this  question  of  railway 
gauges  will  assume  very  large  proportion^ 
and  it  seems  to  me  that  it  would  be  advis- 
able to  give  the  federal  parliament  pover, 
at  the  federal  expense,  to  alter  the  gauge 
of  any  line  of  railway  where  it  is  ooo- 
sidered  advisable  that  it  should  be  done. 
Of  course  I  do  not  say  that  the  pariiament 
would  do  it,  and  I  dare  saj  it  would  not 
be  done  for  a  great  many  years  to  come; 
but  it  might,  and  probably  wilJ,  in  years 
to  come,  be  advisable,  if  not  to  adopt  a 
uniform  railway  gauge  for  the  colonies,  at 
all  events  to  alter  the  gauge  oi  certain 
specified  intercolonial  lines,  so  as  to  make 
them  of  one  gauge.  This  is  a  matter,  I 
think,  of  considerable  importance^  Per- 
haps this  is  not  the  proper  sulvclaiise  in 
connection  with  which  to  deal  with  the 
matter.  I  will,  however,  take  an  oppor- 
tunity, before  we  get  to  the  end  of  the 
clause,  of  inserting  a  sub-clause  to  the 
effect  I  have  mentioned 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH:  In  answer 
to  the  hon.  gentleman,  I  would  point  oat 
that  sub-clause  29  is  the  only  one  in  the 
list  which  the  committee  considered  coTend 
a  matter  such  as  that  which  he  has  men- 
tioned. The  committee,  however,  had  not 
the  matter  under  their  attention  spedallj. 
It  would  require  a  mutual  agreement  of 
states  before  it  could  be  carried  out 
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Mr.  GORDON :  I  would  suggest  that 
the  point  raised  by  the  hon.  member,  Mr. 
Baker,  would  be  more  likely  to  come  under 
sub-clause  6.  The  subject  has  already  been 
raised  in  connection  with  the  question  of 
tiie  defence  of  Australia.  I  shoiild  like 
to  ask  the  hon.  member,  Sir  Samuel 
<]rriffith,  whether  he  thinks  the  sub-sec- 
tion will  confer  on  the  federal  parliament 
sufficient  authority  to  regulate  railway 
tarifis  on  intercolonial  lines  % 

Sir  Samttel  Griffith  :  I  do  not  think 
so! 

Mr.  GORDON  :  Which  clause  will  ? 

Sir  Samuel  Griffith  :  The  chapter  on 
iinance  and  trade  contains  a  provision,  in 
section  12,  which  was  considered  very  care- 
fully by  the  committee  in  connection  with 
that  subject. 

Mr.  GORDON:  Then  I  shall  move, 
-snbject  to  further  criticism  of  the  sub- 
clause, the  postponement  of  its  considera- 
tion, with  the  view  of  inserting  words 
which  will  cover  that  condition. 

Sir  Samuel  Griffith  :  It  should  be  a 
sex>arate  paragraph,  then  \ 

Mr.  GORDON  :  It  may  be  ai^edthat 
the  subject  will  be  covered  ;  but  the  hon. 
gentleman  who  is  principally  responsible 
for  the  bill  thinks  it  is  doubtful. 

Sir  Samuel  Griffith  :  It  is  not  covered 
by  this  sub-clause ! 

Mr.  GORDON:  And  it  is  not  clearly 
and  specifically  covered  by  the  other.  It 
is  important  that  it  should  be  covered.  I 
shall  move  an  amendment  later  on. 

Mr.  CLARK  :  I  have  already  expressed 
the  opinion  that  under  this  clause  the 
federsll  parliament  would  have  power  to 
control  railway  tariffs  to  a  certain  extent. 
I  do  not  know  whether  the  language  I  used 
overstated  the  case  I  meant  to  put  before 
the  Convention ;  but  I  remember  that  what 
I  stated  was  disputed  at  the  time  by  cer- 
tain hon.  members.  In  the  first  instance,  I 
would  say  that  this  sub-clause  is  about  the 
very  widest  one  in  the  whole  of  the  clause. 


It  contains  the  widest  power  which  we 
propose  to  give  to  the  federal  parliament. 
Under  a  similar  power  conferred  upon 
them,  the  Congress  of  America  have  from 
time  to  time  introduced  very  startling 
legislation,  which  the  Supreme  Court  has 
sustained ;  and  it  is  very  hard  to  say  what 
legislation  will  yet  be  enfccted  under  that 
power  by  the  Congress  of  America  which 
the  Supreme  Court  of  that  country  will 
no«  sustain.  The  most  startling  and  revo- 
lutionary act  passed  by  the  American  Con- 
gress under  that  power  is  known  as  the 
Inter-State  Commerce  Act ;  and  althou^ 
that  act  sets  out  by  stating  pladnly  that  it 
refers  only  to  common  carriers  carrying 
goods  from  state  to  state,  or  from  territory 
to  state,  or  from  foreign  countries  to  several 
states,  yet  the  historical  origin  of  that  act 
points  to  the  control  of  commerce  within 
the  state.  The  state  of  Illinois  passed  a 
law  to  regulate  the  tariffs  upon  the  rail- 
ways, within  its  own  borders,  and  a  case 
under  that  act  was  brought  before  the 
Supreme  Court.  The  law  was  declared  to 
be  unconstitutional,  although  it  purported 
to  regulate  tari^  only  within  the  state,  on 
the  ^ound,  as  stated  by  Judge  Miller,  that 
the  regulation  of  commerce  as  a  whole 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  Union  was 
transferred  from  the  states  to  the  federal 
government.  That  is  a  very  strange  fact 
in  connection  with  the  history  of  that  act. 
Immediately  after  that  judgment  was  de- 
livered the  Inter-State  Commerce  Act  was 
passed,  and  up  to  the  present  time  it  has 
gone  thus  far :  it  prohibits  any  one  railway 
company  from  running  at  lower  rates  even 
within  a  state  on  one  line  or  another,  if  the 
line  upon  which  they  are  taking  the  goods 
for  a  lower  freight  is  part  of  a  line  of  com- 
munication running  out  of  the  state.  I 
would  say  that,  on  parallel  grounds,  if  any 
colony  in  Australia  attempts  to  reduce 
the  rates  on  its  own  lines  when  those 
lines  are  connected  with  the  lines  of 
other  states,  and  reduces  tlie   rates  for 
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the  purpose  of  drawing  traffic  from  out- 
side its  own  borders — bringing  goods  from 
another  state  within  its  own — it  would 
come  within  the  provisions  of  an  inter- 
state commerce  act  similar  to  that  now  in 
force  in  America ;  but  so  long  as  any  state 
shall  carry  goods  absolutely  within  its  own 
boundaries,  and  does  not  attempt  to  attract 
traffic  over  its  border,  it  could  not,  of  course, 
be  touched.  How  far  the  Inter- State  Com- 
merce Act  of  America  will  be  interpreted 
by  the  Supreme  Court  of  that  country,  and 
how  far  legislation  under  this  sub-clause 
would  be  sustained  in  Australia,  is,  of  course, 
a  matter  of  speculation.  It  is  impossible 
to  say  definitely  what  the  power  is.  I 
only  know  from  the  history  of  the  act  in 
America  that  it  is  one  of  the  widest  powers 
given  to  the  federal  government,  and  its 
future  developments  are  altogether  unfore- 
seen and  immeasurable. 

Mr.  GORDON  :  It  appears  to  me  un- 
desirable that  we  should  leave  anything 
to  the  interpretation  of  this  sub-clause 
which,  being  admitted  to  be  an  important 
principle,  ought  to  be  laid  down  in  it.  If, 
whilst  we  are  drafting  this  bill,  we  can 
possibly  state  specifically  an  important 
point  such  as  this,  it  is  very  much  better 
than  to  leave  the  interpretation  of  it  to  the 
court,  and  I  think  that  course  will  save  a 
great  deal  of  trouble.  I  shall  move  an 
amendment  to  the  sub-clause. 

Mr.  DEAKIN  :  I  hope  the  hon.  mem- 
ber will  not  move  an  amendment  immedi- 
ately. The  question  is  evidently  one  of  the 
utmost  delicacy  and  difficulty,  and  will  re- 
quire to  be  approached  with  the  greatest 
caution.  I  am  so  thoroughly  in  sympathy 
with  the  hon.  member  in  the  object  he  has 
in  view  that  I  think  the  clause  merits,  by 
its  recommittal — if  it  is  not  possible  to  post- 
pone the  sub-section — the  fullest  attention 
of  the  Convention.  It  is  perfectly  clear  from 
what  the  hon.  member,  Mr.  Clark,  has  said 
that  these  words  have  an  undefined  signifi- 
cance in  America,  which  is  valuable  in  one 
[Mr.  Clark. 


direction,  but  perilous  in  another.  I  am 
sure  that  the  states  will  jealously  resist  any 
attempt  to  interfere  with  their  manage- 
ment of  their  own  railways  or  their  own 
affairs.  Therefore,  if  we  desire  to  impinge 
upon  that  in  any  way  for  federal  parposes, 
we  should  make  it  perfectly  clear  where  the 
federal  control  begins,  and  where  it  ends, 
and  for  what  purposes  it  may  be  used. 
To  do  this,  I  think,  will  necessitate  as 
amendment  of  perhaps  some  length,  or,  at 
all  events,  consideration  of  the  subject  in  all 
its  parts  with  the  greatest  cai-e ;  and  I 
would  suggest  that  the  hon.  and  learned 
member  who  is  in  charge  of  the  biU  might 
see  his  way  to  put  this  suggestion  in  a  fonn 
which  will  fit  in  with  the  other  provisiond 
of  the  bilL  The  sense  of  the  Committee 
should  be  taken  genei*ally  upon  the  matter; 
and,  if  it  be  in  favour  of  the  views  td  the 
hon.  member,  Mr.  Gordon,  it  might  suit 
him  just  as  well  to  leave  the  particular  form 
which  the  amendment  should  take  to  the 
hon.  member  who  has  drafted  the  bill 

Mr.  FITZGERALD:  I  quite coDCor in 
the  remarks  which  have  just  fallen  from 
my  hon.  and  learned  friend.  I  think  that, 
considering  the  magnitude  of  our  railway 
systems  and  the  importance  to  the  various 
states  of  the  revenue  from  their  manage- 
ment, no  point  would  be  more  fiercely  con- 
tested and  opposed  than  interference  by 
the  federal  government  in  their  manage- 
ment, unless  on  such  broad  and  patriotic 
ground  that  the  justice  of  it  would  be  re- 
cognised by  every  state.  I  apprehend  that 
it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  there 
should  be  no  possible  doubt  in  the  minds, 
not  only  of  every  hon.  member  here,  but 
also  of  any  one  outside,  as  to  the  extent  to 
which  any  interference  in  the  management 
and  control  of  the  railways  could  be  brought 
to  bear  by  any  federal  authority. 

Mr.  MOORE :  I  think  that  as  far  as 
this  sub-clause  is  concerned  the  difficulty 
could  be  met  by  the  excision  of  one  wonl 
and  the  insertion  of  another — ^by  striking 
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out  "among"  and  inserting  "between," 
^which  will  leave  it  perfectly  clear  wliat  is 
to  be  understood  by  the  sub-clause.  Then 
it  would  read  :  "  The  regulation  of  trade 
and  commerce  with  other  countries  and 
between  the  several  states."  That  would 
not  allow  any  interference  with  the  inter- 
nal management  of  railways  in  any  of  the 
states,  but  simply  regulate  the  commerce 
between  the  several  states.  I  think  that 
-we  ought  to  jealously  guard  the  autonomy 
of  the  several  states,  and  therefore  this 
clause  requires  very  careful  consideration, 
I  think  the  suggestion  I  have  made  would 
meet  the  case. 

Mr.  Fitzgerald  :  It  would  not  be  broad 
enough ! 

Sir  JOHN  DOWNER :  No  doubt  we 
ought  to  carefully  conserve  the  autonomy, 
of  every  state,  but  we  ought  also  to  be 
equally  careful  that  the  main  principle  of 
this  federation  is  carried  out.  This  matter 
when  before  the  committee  was  thought  to 
be  sufficiently  met  by  clause  12,  page  18. 
I  suggest  to  my  hon.  friend,  Mr.  Gordon, 
that  he  should  carefully  consider  that 
clause,  and  on  that  move  any  amendment 
that  may  occur  to  him  to  be  necessary,  for 
that  which  is  under  the  heading  "equality 
of  trade  "  is  the  proper  branch  of  the  sub- 
ject in  which  to  deal  with  this  matter.  On 
questions  of  doubt  we  ought  to  be  as  specific 
as  we  can ;  but  as  a  general  rule  in  framing 
a  constitution  it  is  much  better  to  use  large 
general  words  which  are  all-embracing,  and 
take  in  every  branch  of  certain  subjects, 
than  to  come  down  to  detail,  and  so  limit 
the  operation  of  the  general  words.  I  fancy 
that  the  words  in  clause  12,  page  18,  are 
sufficient;  but  if  the  hon.  member  who  has 
brought  this  matter  before  the  Committee 
does  not  think  they  are,  I  would  suggest  to 
bim  that  that  is  the  place  in  which  he 
should  make  any  necessary  amendments. 

Mr.  WRIXON :  I  think  there  would 
be  doubt  as  to  whether  the  words  of  the 
clause  to  which  my  hon.  friend  refers  are 


sufficiently  precise  to  meet  this  particular 
case,  especially  if  we  bear  in  mind  that 
the  only  reference  to  railways  is  in  sub- 
division 28  of  this  clause,  which  gives  con- 
trol of  the  railways  for  one^rticular  pur- 
pose, and  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  quesr 
tion  of  border  freights.  There  is  that  one 
point  which  we  want  to  reach — to  prevent 
hostile  tariffs  on  the  railways,  and  rivalry 
between  the  particular  states ;  and  I  think 
it  is  a  matter  for  consideration  whether  it 
might  not  be  better  to  put  in  an  amend- 
ment of  that  alone — the  particular  thing 
we  want — rather  than  go  into  general 
words. 

Sir  JOHN  DOWNER  :  So  far  as  the 
internal  control  of  railways  is  concerned, 
we  do  not  want  to  interfere  in  the  slight- 
est degree,  and  sub-clause  28  was  put  in 
in  order  to  give  a  limited  control  over  the 
railways  in  matters  where  the  interests  of 
the  commonwealth  were  concerned  —  in 
war  questions,  and  things  of  that  kind. 

Mr.  Wrixon:  It  does  not  touch  this 
point ! 

Sir  JOHN  DOWNER :  No,  neither  by 
extension  nor  by  limitation,  and  I  do  not 
think  it  will  need  to  be  interfered  with. 

Mr.  GORDON :  I  shall  move  the  post- 
ponement of  the  sub  clause.  Looking  at 
the  matter  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
colony  of  South  Australia,  it  appears  to 
me  that  unless  we  have  speciBcally  stated 
here  the  right  given  to  the  federal  parlia- 
ment to  control  railways  on  certain  lines  we 
shall  very  likely  miss  the  whole  commer- 
cial benefit  of  this  federation.  I  would  ask 
the  hon.  and  learned  member.  Sir  Samuel 
Griffith,  and  the  Committee,  whether  if  I 
move  the  postponement  of  this  sub-clause 
they  will  consider  the  question  1 

Mr.  Playford  :  I  do  not  think  this  is 
the  place  to  put  it ! 

Mr.  GORDON:  In  this  sub-clause, 
dealing  with  the  regulation  of  trade  and 
commerce,  such  an  amendment  would 
naturally  fall  in  with  the  scope  of  this 
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clause  more  clearly  certainly  than  with 
the  scope  of  the  clause  which  the  hon. 
and  learned  member,  Sir  John  Downer, 
pointed  out,  under  the  heading,  "  equality 
of  trade."  These  is  no  question  of  equality 
of  trade.  It  is  a  specific  point  which  did 
not  arise  in  America,  but  which  arises 
here,  because  of  the  peculiar  circumstances 
of  these  colonies.  It  is  a  difficult  question 
to  determine  right  ofl^  and  if  the  Com- 
mittee will  consider  the  question  I  will 
move  the  postponement  of  the  sub-clause. 

Sir  HENRY  PARKES:  I  trust  the 
hon.  member  will  not  move  his  amend- 
ment right  away.  Clearly  if  he  desires  to 
have  this  question  submitted  to  the  Com- 
mittee, he  ought  to  move  his  amendment 
in  the  distinct  shape  of  a  subclause  by 
itself.  There  is  nothing  to  prevent  his 
taking  that  reasonable  course,  and  he 
would  be  liable  to  do  something  which  he 
does  not  really  intend  if  he  were  to  mix  it 
up  with  this  sub-clause.  Let  the  hon. 
member  frame  a  sub- clause  to  come  in  at 
any  place  he  has  thought  of,  and  submit 
his  view  in  a  distinct  form  at  a  subsequent 
stage  in  our  consideration  of  the  clause. 
There  can  be  no  objection  to  that 

Mr.  Gordon  :  I  accept  the  hon.  mem- 
ber's suggestion  I 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH :  I  should 
like  to  know,  as  far  as  possible,  what  it  is 
the  hon.  gentleman  is  driving  at?  This 
matter  has  received  the  anxious  consider- 
ation of  committees  during  the  last  fort- 
night, and  of  the  drafting  committee  speci- 
ally in  the  choice  of  word&  There  were 
long  discussions  in  committee  on  this  point. 
Does  the  hon.  member  wish  that  the  federal 
parliament  shall  have  general  control  of 
railways  ? 

Mr.  Gordon  :  No  ! 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH:  The  hon. 
member  does  not  want  the  control  of 
tariffs  in  the  states  at  all. 

An  Hon.  Member  :  Yes,  he  does ! 
\_Mr.  Gordon. 


Sir  SAMUELGRIFFITH  :  WcH,  what 
does  he  want  ?  Before  you  can  attem|^ 
to  formulate  an  idea,  you  must  know  what 
the  idea  ia 

Mr.  GORDON :  I  will  put  my  propose 
tion  in  a  concrete  form.  Broken  Hill, 
which  belongs  to  the  colony  of  New  Sovth 
Wales,  is  on  the  South  Australian  bofder 
We  win  assume  for  the  purposes  of  ting 
argument  that  to  reach  the  sea-ooast,  w? 
have  to  travel  300  miles  {rom  Bn^kec 
HilL  The  trade  there  is  very  valoable  to 
us.  I  have  heard  some  New  South  Wefah- 
men  say  that  it  is  very  yaluable  to  theiiL 
If,  notwithstanding  that  300  miles  <tf  nil- 
way  carriage  to  reach  the  coast  in  Soutk 
Australia,  the  New  South  Wales  Grorem- 
ment  chose  to  build  a  line  which  would 
take  800  mfles  to  reach  the  sea-coast,  and 
to  run  upon  that  line 

Sir  Henry  Parkes:  I  knew  it  was 
some  broad  federal  thing  \ 

Mr.  GORDON  :  And  to  nm  upon  that 
line  at  a  rate  lower,  or  as  low,  w»  8oath 
Australia  maintained  on  their  300  miles 
of  line,  it  would  absolutely  do  away  with 
the  whole  of  the  benefits  of  free-tnde.  It 
is  a  simple  proposition.  Hie  hon.  mem- 
ber sees  it  as  clearly  as  possible,  and  what 
I  am  aiming  at  is  that  the  federal  parlia- 
ment shall  have  power  to  prevent  the  im- 
position of  cut-throat  railway  rates,  so  that 
each  colony  shall  have  the  ben^t  of  its 
own  geographical  position  as  a  port  of  ahixi- 
ment  or  a  depot. 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH :  Now  I 
know  the  hon.  member's  idea,  I  may  tell 
him  that  I  considered  it  in  oonsnltatioc 
with,  amongst  others,  our  lately  deceased 
colleague,  Mr.  Macrossan,  months  ago^  and 
we  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  <»ily 
form  of  words  that  would  express  it  was 
"  control  of  railway  tariffs."  Yon  will  not 
find  any  shorter  words  to  do  it^  if  that  is 
what  is  meant.  It  is  a  fair  issue  for 
us — do  we  intend  to  give  the  federal  par- 
liament control  of  railway  tarifigi ;  or  do 
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^vre  intend  to  let  the  states  do  wliat  they 
like  %  We  must  mean  one  or  the  other ; 
-we  cannot  mean  both.  The  two  ideas  are 
quite  opposed  to  one  another,  and  there  is 
no  middle  course  between  them  that  I  can 
aee.  We  have  tried  at  various  times  to 
find  expressions  to  indicate  the  control  of 
certain  tariffs  only ;  for  instance,  the  con- 
trol of  lines  of  railway  communicating 
from  one  colony  to  another,  leaving  the 
states,  of  course,  absolute  power  with  re- 
gard to  local  railways — and  we  have  had 
very  great  difficulty  in  defining  the  mat- 
ter. I  do  not  think  you  will  be  able  to 
use  any  words  except  '^control  of  rail- 
"way  tariffs. "  '  Well,  the  committee  did 
not  see  their  way  to  recommend  any  such 
general  proposal  The  extent  to  which  they 
did  see  their  way  to  make  a  recommenda 
tion  is  contained  in  clause  12  of  chapter 
Vfy  and  it  is  not  by  absolutely  prohibiting 
anything  of  the  kind  from  being  done,  but 
by  giving  the  parliament  of  the  common- 
wealth power  to  make  a  law  to  annul  any 
law  made  by  a  state  which  would  really 
interfere  with  freedom,  which  would  be 
prohibitive  of  trade  going  through  a  state 
to  its  natural  port  That  is  the  only  extent 
to  which  we  could  see  our  way  to  go. 

Mr.  GoBDON :  If  you  give  the  colonies 
the  power,  why  not  say  so  ? 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH  :  We  have 
given  them  the  power  in  those  word&  I 
can  assure  the  hon.  gentleman  that  this 
section  of  chapter  iv  occupied  the  com- 
mittee for  some  hours,  and  I  think  that  if 
he  will  look  at  it  he  will  find  that  it  will 
bear  very  close  scrutiny. 

Mr.  DONALDSON :  I  think  this  dis- 
cussion  touches  upon  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant matters  that  could  be  considered 
by  the  Convention.  I  have  long  held  the 
opinion  that  we  cannot  have  complete  feder- 
ation unless  the  whole  of  the  debts  of  the 
Australian  colonies  are  taken  over  by  the 
federation,  and  also  the  public  works.  I 
am  confident  that  the  more  this  is  looked 


into  the  more  will  the  fact  impress  itself 
upon  the  minds  of  the  Convention.  I 
tiiink  the  federal  parliament  should  have 
full  power  to  take  over  these  debts  and 
assets.  What  has  been  the  greatest  cause 
of  friction  between  the  different  colonies  up 
to  the  present  time  ?  Nothing  has  caused 
more  friction  than  the  practice  of  imposing 
differential  railway  rates,  and  so  filching 
trade  froma  neighbouringcolony.  That  has 
been  done  for  years  past,  and  the  ill-feeling 
engendered  has  been  intensified  year  by 
year,  until  it  has  become  very  strong  in- 
deed \  in  fact,  I  know  of  no  other  cause 
of  strong  feeling  between  the  people  of 
these  different  communities  than  that 
which  has  arisen  from  commerce.  If  we 
attempt  in  the  way  suggested  to  interfere 
with  the  tarifis  of  the  various  colonies, 
we  shall  at  once  interfere  with  state  rights, 
because  the  colony  owning  the  railway 
will  immediately  say,  '*  We  wish  to  run 
our  lines  on  such  commercial  principles  as 
will  enable  them  to  pay  interest  on  the 
cost  of  construction."  Some  railways,  if 
they  were  unduly  interfered  with  in  regard 
to  tariff,  would  not  be  able  to  command  any 
trade  at  aU.  Take,  for  instance,  the  railway 
that  runs  from  Sydney  to  Bourke,  about 
500  miles  in  extent.  If  the  rates  upon  that 
railway  were  not  low,  nearly  all  the  traffic 
would  go  down  the  Darling,  because  every 
one  knows  that  carriage  by  steamer  is 
much  cheaper  than  carriage  by  railway. 
At  the  present  time  very  low  rates  are 
charged  on  this  railway  for  the  purpose  of 
bringing  the  trade  to  Sydney.  I  need  not, 
of  course,  go  into  particulars  now,  but  I 
question  very  much  whether,  owing  to  the 
very  low  rates  prevailing,  this  railway  is 
made  to  pay.  Then,  again,  take  the  rail- 
way running  down  the  Murrumbidgee  to 
Hay.  We  know  that  the  rates  are  very 
low  upon  that  railway,  and  that  itiaworked 
at  a  dead  loss  to  the  state.  But  at  the 
same  time  a  railway  has  been  constructed, 
and  if  we  were  to  insist  upon  a  uniform  rate 
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per  mile  throughout  the  -whole  of  that  dis- 
trict the  railway  would  have  hardly  any 
traffic  at  all,  and  the  result  would  be  agreat 
loss  to  the  state.  That,  I  maintain,  would 
be  unduly  interfering  with  the  interests 
of  the  state,  and  would,  of  course,  cause 
very  great  friction.  Let  the  federal  par- 
liament have  power  to  take  over  the 
whole  of  the  railways,  and  also  the  debts 
of  the  colonies,  and  things  will  go  on  much 
smoother.  WhQe  I  agree  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  bill  before  us,  and  must  give 
credit  to  the  sub-committee  for  the  great 
care  they  have  exercised  in  its  preparation, 
I  am  of  opinion  that  it  does  not  go  far 
enough.  Some  of  the  colonies  think  their 
railways  are  such  good  property  that  they 
would  be  doing  an  injury  to  themselves  if 
they  allowed  them  to  be  taken  over  by 
the  commonwealth.  But  I  maintain  that 
nothing  of  the  kind  will  occur.  They 
would  not  lose  anything,  because  they 
would  not  have  to  pay  the  interest  on  the 
debt,  for  which  they  have  to  provide  at 
the  present  time,  and  the  amount  of  money 
they  would  receive  in  the  shape  of  customs 
and  other  revenue  would  be  exactly  the 
same  as  under  the  present  proposal.  For 
some  years,  at  all  events,  accounts  would 
be  kept  between  the  states,  and  the  surplus 
revenue  would  be  distributed  in  the  way 
proposed  under  this  bill.  This  would  in- 
clude railway  revenue  as  well  as  customs 
revenue,  and  I  am  sure  the  system  would 
have  a  good  effect  upon  the  commimity 
generally.  Why  should  we  wish  to  bring 
trade  to  any  particular  port  by  running 
railways  to  the  borders  of  another  colony, 
and  there  levying  a  differential  railway 
rate  1  For  whose  benefit  1  Merely  for 
the  benefit  of  the  persons  who  send  their 
goods  by  that  line,  and  a  few  persons  at 
the  seaport  to  which  the  goods  go.  This  is 
the  way  some  of  our  cities  are  built  up  at 
the  cost  of  the  country.  The  complaint 
can  bo  made  with  regard  to  nearly  all 
the  country  districts  throughout  Austra- 
[Mr,  jDonaldson. 


lia,  that  large  benefits  are  given  to  tb« 
capitals  at  the  expense  of  the  coontfr. 
If  the  whole  of  the  railways  were  under 
the  control  of  the  federal  garemnten-i 
that  would  not  be  the  case,  because  thfy 
would  be  worked  for  the  common  good, 
and  so  as  to  bring  trade  to  its  nearcs: 
port.  Although  this  matter  has  been  col- 
sidered  by  many  members  of  the  ConvGi- 
tion,  I  know  they  are  not  prepared  at  tbe 
present  time  to  consent  that  the  colonic 
should  give  up  their  railways.  But  I 
venture  to  say  that  in  the  future  this  ques- 
tion will  be  agreat  bone  of  contention  be- 
tween the  various  colonies,  and  I  fear  that 
federation,  if  it  takes  place, 'will  not  have 
the  good  effect  we  desire  on  that  aocouni 
Whilst  on  the  subject  of  railways,  I  miglt 
say  a  little  more.  I  think  there  is  not  a 
colony  in  the  whole  of  the  Australasian 
group  that  has  not  got  to  its  limit  so  far 
as  railway  construction  is  concerned.  There 
is  no  part  of  the  world  which,  for  its  popu- 
lation, has  such  an  extent  of  railway  com- 
munication as  exists  in  Australia  The 
progress  that  has  been  made  in  this  respect 
during  the  last  few  years  has  been  enor- 
mous. But  all  the  railways  have  been 
constructed  out  of  borrowed  monej.  Few 
of  the  lines  of  late  years  have  paid  interest 
on  the  cost  of  construction.  There  is  not 
a  colony  at  the  present  time  in  which  the 
taxpayers  have  not  to  find  a  considerable 
amount  over  and  above  the  receipts  from 
their  public  works  to  pay  the  interest  on 
the  debt 

Mr.  Playpord  :  Yes  I 

Mr.  DONALDSON :  If  South  Australij 
is  an  exception,  she  is  the  only  exception. 

Mr.  MuNRO  :  And  Victoria ! 

Mr.  DONALDSON :  Victoria  does  not 
pay  all  the  interest  on  the  loans. 

Mr.  MuNRO  :  She  has  done  so  ! 

Mr.  DONALDSON  :  Can  the  hon.  gen- 
tleman tell  me  in  what  year  she  did  it ' 

Mr.  MuKRO  :  A  couple  of  years  ago— 
there  was  X34,000  to  the  good  ! 
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Mr.  DONALDSON  :  And  strong  ques- 
tions baye  been  asked  since  about  the  way 
in  which  those  accounts  were  kept.  I  have 
been  given  to  understand  that  some  charges 
nrere  not  made  against  the  account  which 
should  have  been  properly  placed  against 
It,  and  I  know  that  strong  exception  has 
been  taken  to  the  correctness  of  the  balance- 
Blieet.  I  do  not  %ish  to  make  any  charge, 
or  to  say  anything  offensive  about  this 
matter,  but  I  know  that  for  the  present 
year  the  railways  have  not  been  a  success 
in  Victoria. 

Mr.  MuNRO  :  How  does  the  hon.  gentle- 
man know? 

Mr.  DONALDSON :  I  follow  the  ac- 
counts  closely  enough  to  know  that  the 
railways  are  not  paying  the  interest  on  the 
cost  of  construction, 

Mr.  MuNRO  :  They  are  coming  right ! 
Mr.  DONALDSON :  And  I  venture 
to  say  that  if  Victoria  goes  on  in  the  way 
it  has  been  doing  or  proposes  to  do,  she 
will  be  greatly  behind  in  the  next  fewyears. 
Mr.  Gillies  :  Do  not  discuss  the  action 
of  the  different  colonies — they  will  do  as 
they  think  right ! 

Mr.  DONALDSON  :  It  is  quite  right 
that  they  should,  while  things  are  in  their 
present  condition.      Bat,  taking  all  the 
colonies  in  a  group,  I  venture  to  say  that 
the   colonies  have  gone  to  the  limit  of 
their  borrowing  powers,  or  very  nearly  so. 
Hon.  Members  :  No  ! 
Mr.  DONALDSON:  That  is  my  opinion, 
to  which  I  am  going  to  adhere,  notwith- 
standing the  great  number  of  noes  I  hear. 
Mr.  MuNRO:  They  have  only  started  I 
Mr.  DONALDSON :  They  have  only 
started,  but  they  will  have  to  give  a  bet- 
ter account  in  the  future  for  some  of  the 
works  they  carry  out,  or  else  the  English 
money-lender  will  close  his  pocket  against 
them.    At  the  present  time  there  is  con- 
siderable difficulty  in  floating  loans,  and  I 
am  sure  the  difficulty  will  be  greater  in  the 
next  few  years. 


Dr.  CocKBURN  :  Only  a  ring  formed — 
that  is  all ! 

Hon.  Members  :  Question ! 

Mr.  DONALDSON :  I  am  speaking  to 
the  question  quite  as  much  as  the  hon. 
gentleman  who  preceded  me.  Of  course 
if  the  Chairman  says  I  am  out  of  order, 
I  am  quite  prepared  to  sit  down;  but 
I  think  considerable  latitude  should  be 
allowed  upon  this  subject,  which  is  a  very 
wide  one.  It  is  certainly  not  contained 
within  the  four  corners  of  this  bill,  and  it 
should,  I  think,  be  included,  in  order  to 
make  the  federation  perfect.  I  do  not 
desire,  however,  to  express  my  opinion  in 
such  a  way  as  to  offend  the  representatives 
of  any  colony.  Railway  construction,  I 
repeat,  has  been  going  on  very  rapidly, 
and  all  this  has  deen  done  with  borrowed 
capital.  We  have  been  spending  alto- 
gether, I  suppose,  in  Australia  from 
£6,000,000  to  £10,000,000  per  annum. 

Colonel  Smith  :  Notall  borrowed  capital ! 

Mr.  DONALDSON  :  Nearly  all.  I 
am  aware  that  some  of  the  Victorian  rail- 
ways have  been  constructed  out  of  receipts 
from  land  sales.  Are  we  able  to  spend  at 
this  rate  in  the  future  ?  I  know  perfectly 
well  the  difficulty  there  has  been  in  restrain- 
ing the  construction  of  railways.  I  have 
had  sufficient  experience  of  that.  Eings 
are  formed  for  the  purpose  of  getting  rail- 
ways built,  and  I  question  if  some  of 
the  railways  are  going  to  be  profitable  to 
the  states.  If  the  railways  are  placed  under 
the  control  of  the  federation  I  am  sure 
that  a  good  case  will  have  to  be  made  out 
before  the  construction  of  any  railway  is 
undertaken — and  it  will,  I  believe,  be  for 
the  salvation  of  Australia  generally.  If 
we  go  on  expending  million  after  million 
of  money  on  railways  which  will  not  be  pro- 
fitable, we  shall  land  ourselves  in  such  a 
position  that  the  burdens  of  the  taxpayers 
will  have  to  be  increased  to  an  enormous  ex- 
tent in  order  to  meet  the  loss  on  the  under- 
takings.    My  purpose  will  be  perfectly 
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served  by  a  discussion  of  the  question, 
whether  or  not  the  whole  of  ihe  railways 
should  belong  to  the  federation  1  I  am  in 
a  minority,  but  I  venture  to  say  that  be- 
fore a  great  number  of  years  are  over  our 
heads  the  opinion  will  strongly  prevail 
that  the  whole  of  the  public  works  of 
the  colonies,  along  with  the  public  debta^ 
should  belong  to  the  federation.  See 
another  advantage  that  we  would  have 
in  regard  to  present  as  well  as  future 
debts  :  The  federation  will,  I  am  sure,  be 
able  to  borrow  at  a  much  lower  rate  of 
interest  than  the  colonies  can  borrow 
at  now«  There  would  be  a  oonuderable 
saving  in  the  percentage,  as  the  hon.  mem- 
ber, Mr.  McMillan,  showed  the  other  day. 
K  we  interf  erelargely — and  we  are  unduly 
interfering,  I  maintain — with  the  states 
by  taking  away  their  customs  revenue,  a 
great  deal  of  that  money  will  be  spent  on 
the  cost  of  government^  and  the  states  will 
have  no  control  over  that  money,  except 
thebalancewhich  they  will  get  backfrom  the 
federal  parliament.  The  federal  govern- 
ment may  be  extravagant,  for  my  experi- 
ence is  that  nearly  all  governments  com- 
manding large  surpluses  are  extravagant ; 
they  may  have  the  control  of  £8,000,000 
or  £10,000,000,  and  need  spend  only 
£2,000,000,  but  what  is  to  prevent  them 
from  spending  £3,000,000  and  distribut- 
ing only  £7,000,000  amongst  the  various 
states  1  That  is  going  to  be  a  real  bone  of 
contention  in  the  future ;  and  it  would  be 
far  better,  therefore,  to  give  the  control  of 
the  railways  to  the  federal  parliament.  I 
feel  that  I  am  in  a  delicate  position,  inas- 
much as  the  railways  of  Queensland  are 
not  paying  as  well  as  the  railways  of 
other  colonies ;  but  at  the  same  time  there 
would  be  a  small  sum  to  be  paid  back  to 
that  state,  because  it  would  be  deducted 
from  the  customs  revenue.  However, 
I  believe  this  question  has  been  considered 
in  a  cursory  way  by  hon.  members.  I 
feel  that  they  have  made  up  their  minds 
[Mr,  Donaldson, 


on  the  question,  and  that  the  raflways  sre 
not  going  to  become  the  property  of  the 
federation.  Of  course,  as  an  individul 
member,  I  accept  that  position  ;  but  i: 
the  same  time  I  take  this  of^Kirtonitv  d 
saying  that  I  do  not  believe  the  fedendoi 
will  ever  be  complete  until  the  poblk 
works  of  the  various  colonies  are  handed 
over  to  the  control  of  the  oommanweaitk 
Sub-clause  agreed  ta 

Sub-danae  3.  Raiaing  money  by  may  otl^: 
mode  or  Bystem  of  taxation;  bat  so  that  aJ 
Buoh  taxation  shall  he  unif onn.  throa^ont  tu 
oonunonwealth. 

Sir  HARRY  ATKINSON  :  Do  I  nn 
derstand  that  the  Convention  is  prepaied 
to  give  to  the  federal  parliament  the  pover 
of  levying  taxation,  without  at  the  sane 
time  taking  over  the  debts  of  the  colonies  * 
I  venture  to  say  that,  if  yon  do|,  there 
must  of  necessity  be  several  bankrupt 
colonies  before  long,  because  yon  take 
away  the  power  of  taxation  which  each 
colony  possesses.  I  want  to  know,  if  you 
take  away  the  power  from  our  state  par- 
liament to  levy  customs  duties^  how  the 
state  can  raise  sufficient  revenue  to  pay 
its  way  ?  If  any  one  can  tell  me,  I  shall 
be  happy  to  hear  the  answer. 

Mr.  McMillan  :  Direct  taxation  1 

Sir  HARRY  ATKINSON  tTkediarge 
now  imposed  upon  all  property  in  New 
Zealand  is  Id.  in  the  £.  I  say  we  could 
not  tax  property  to  any  greater  extent  than 
that  without  driving  a  laige  portion  of  oar 
movable  capital  into  other  colonies  where 
it  would  receive  much  better  interest  for 
present  investment.  That  is  a  serious  point 
which  I  venture  to  say  will  apply  to  otlur 
colonies  in  the  same  way.  I  do  not  wish 
to  raise  any  unreasonable  diacujasion ;  bat 
I  should  not  be  doing  my  duty  to  mv 
colony  if  I  did  not  point  out  at  this  time 
that,  unless  we  are  prepared  to  take  ovff 
the  liabilities  when  we  are  taking  over  Ihe 
power  of  taxation,  we  can  never  have  i  \ 
satisfactory  federation,  because,  I  say,  u 
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one  -with  everj  desire  to  raise  the  money 
in  the  colony,  it  cannot  be  done;  and  I 
Bpe&k  witii  aome  authority  on  the  question* 
Jf  we  are  not  ripe  to  take  over  the  respon- 
sibilities of  the  colonies,  then  we  cannot 
possibly  take  over  the  right  of  unlimited 
taxation,  because  it  would  take  away  the 
power  of  a  colony  to  fulfil  its  obligations 
^wiih  the  outside  world. 

Sir  JOHN  BRAY :  I  think  there  is  a 
great  deal  in  the  point  raised  by  the  hon. 
member,  Sir  Harry  Atkinson.  I  think  we 
onght  seriously  to  consider  whether  we 
shall  give  this  power  of  additional  taxation 
unless  we  are  prepared  to  say  that  the 
federation  shaU  take  over  a  good  deal  more 
of  the  responsibilities  of  the  different  colo- 
nies than  we  suggest  they  should  do  at  the 
present  time.  There  is  no  doubt  whaterer 
that  the  difficulty  will  be  great  in  the  ap- 
propriation of  this  money.  At  the  present 
time  we  do  not  propose  to  impose  on  the 
commonwealth  the  duty  of  appropriating 
more  than  about  a  third,  at  the  outside, 
of  the  revenue  which  they  will  receive 
from  customs  duties.  I  think  we  are -rather 
prenaature  in  authorising  the  common- 
wealth to  impose  unlimited  taxation  in 
any  manner  they  please  in  addition  to  im- 
posing customs  dutiea  It  seems  to  me 
that  we  ought  to  withhold  this  power  un- 
til we  are  prepared  to  give  them  some 
duties  to  dlEKsharge  in  connection  with  it. 
I  am  not  prepared  to  adopt  the  suggestion 
of  my  hon.  friend,  Mr.  Donaldson,  that  the 
railways  of  the  different  colonies  should  be 
taken  over  entirely  by  the  commonwealth  ; 
but  I  do  say  that  when  we  are  proposing  to 
autJhorise  the  collection  of  customs  duties 
amonnting  in  all  probability  to  £7,000,000 
or  JB8,000,000  a  year,  we  ought  to  impose 
on  the  federal  government  the  duty  of 
spending  that  money  for  the  benefit  of 
the  commonwealth.  We  ought  not  for  a 
moment  to  entertain  the  idea  of  giving  the 
poiHrer  of  collecting  so  much  larger  an 
amount  of  reyenaa  than  is  required,  with 


the  intention  of  afterwards  returning  it  to 
the  several  colonies  by  some  unscientific 
method.  I  shall  be  glad  to  hear  from  any 
member  of  the  Constitutional  Committee 
why  they  have  proposed  this  general  power 
of  imposing  taxation.  It  seems  to  me 
entirely  unnecessary.  Personally,  I  feel 
that  we  ought  not  to  give  the  federal  par> 
liamentthis  power  unless  we  know  to  a 
greater  extent  than  we  do  at  the  present 
time  the  purposes  to  which  the  revenue  ia 
to  be  applied. 

Mr.  McMillan  :  It  seems  to  me  that 
if  you  are  about  to  create  a  federal  body 
with  sovereign  power,  it  cannot  be  limited 
in  its  power  of  taxation.  It  is  part  and 
parcel  of  the  case  that  you  cannot  dictate 
in  any  sense  or  particular  the  class  of 
taxation  that  shall  take  place  in  the  future. 
We  have  given  over  the  customs  revenue, 
and  no  doubt  there  will  be  a  surplus.  It 
seems  to  me,  however,  that  you  may  go  too 
far,  and  do  too  much  as  well  as  too  little.  In 
framing  this  constitution,  I  think  the  power 
to  deal  in  the  future,  say,  with  the  railways 
or  with  the  national  debts  of  the  colonies^ 
and  all  these  other  matters,  ought  to  be  left 
to  the  possible  evolution  of  the  constitu- 
tion, for  no  doubt  when  it  is  framed  all  the 
elements  of  public  Uf  e  in  these  colonies  will 
be  brought  into  one  focus.  Those  questions 
which  we  see  from  a  local  aspect,  will  have 
a  more  general  aspect,  as  far  as  the  whole 
of  Australia  is  concerned;  and  to  limit  the 
greatest  and  necessary  power  of  any  state, 
the  power  of  taxation,  which  lies  at  the 
bottom  to  a  certain  extent  of  all  govern- 
ment, would  be  to  at  once  stultify  the 
whole  constitution  you  bring  into  exist- 
ence.  Notwithstanding  the  many  fears 
which  may  possess  those  representing  cer- 
tain colonies,  it  seems  to  me  that  we  are 
going  into  this  federation  with  the  hope 
that  the  central  power  will  be  animated  by 
a  sense  of  justice  to  the  whole  of  the  colo- 
nies, and  it  would  certainly  be  a  step  back- 
wards,and  we  should  at  the  same  time  prao- 
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ttcalljr  Btultify  the  whole  of  our  work,  if  we 
were  to  stop  short  of  the  Bovcreign  power 
neoeaaary  to  the  creation  of  a  state.  It  also 
occurs  to  me  that  we  are  liable  in  this  case 
if  we  omit  powers  of  direct  taxation  to 
enunciate  a  policy  which  has  no  right  to  be 
enunciated  at  the  present  stage  of  our  pro- 
cedure. I  am  not  sure  that  we  should  not 
bj  our  very  silence  enunciate  the  policy 
that  there  should  be  no  direct  taxation  in 
the  sovereign  state. 

Sir  John  Brat  :  Strike  out  the  words ! 

Mr.  McMillan  :  The  matter  is  one 
upon  which  I  see  no  possibility  of  unan- 
imity of  opinion,  and  to  strike  out  the 
general  power  of  taxation  would,  to  mj 
mind,  be  practically  bringing  these  pro- 
ceedings to  a  close  at  once.  It  is  an  abso- 
lute necessity  that  this  power  should  be 
vested  in  the  sovereign  state  irrespective 
of  the  consequences. 

Mr.  BAKER  :  I  would  remind  Uie  hon. 
member,  Sir  John  Bray,  that  every  power 
ought  to  be  commensurate  with  its  object, 
and  that  there  ought  to  be  no  limitation  of 
power  to  effect  an  object  which  is  in  itself 
incapable  of  limitation.  Who  can  pretend 
to  say  what  the  result  of  this  federation 
will  be  in  time  to  come  %  We  may  have 
to  spend  our  last  shilling  or  to  sacrifice 
our  last  man  in  our  own  defence.  We  do 
not  know  what  the  expenditure  of  the 
federal  government  may  be.  and  to  limit 
the  power  of  taxation  would  be  to  alto- 
gether misunderstand  a  fundamental  prin- 
ciple of  government  It  is  utterly  impos- 
sible in  a  federal  form  of  government  to 
attempt  to  limit  the  power  of  taxation  in 
any  way  whatever. 

Captain  RUSSELL :  I  think  the  last 
two  speakers  have  failed  altogether  to 
appreciate  the  point  raised  by  my  hon.  col- 
league, Sir  Harry  Atkinson.  I  did  not  by 
any  means  understand  him  to  say  that  he 
did  not  approve  of  a  system  of  direct  tax- 
ation forming  part  of  the  taxation  of  the 
eommonwealth.  But  he  did  raise  the 
IMr.  McMillan. 


practical  question  as  to  m* 
oome  of  individual  states  if 
from  those  states  one  of  tht 
of  raising  revenue  t  If  you  1 
means  of  raising  revenue,  j< 
tain  colonies  of  the  means 
discharge  their  liabilities, 
sible  to  get  away  from  the  it 
clause  it  is  proposed  to  grai 
monwealth  power  to  take  a 
colonies  every  penny  of  the 
now  derive  from  customs  1  1 
mous  responsibilities  reatinj 
colony,  and  they  must  be  me 
hon.  colleague  wanted  to  poii 
that  the  commonwealth  sho 
absolute  power  in  the  matte] 
but  that  having  that  power, 
take  over  proportionate  respoj 
in  other  words,  you  take  ai 
several  colonies  the  means  of 
debts,  it  is  evident  that  you  j 
position  of  being  unable  to  n 
bilities.  Being  unable  to  r 
sufficient  to  pay  the  interest  < 
they  have  borrowed,  they  wil 
colleague  suggested,  be  reduc 
tion  of  bankruptcy. 

Mr.  PLAYFORD :  We  a 
sidering,  at  the  present  momei 
sponsi bilities  we  will  take  d 
several  colonies.  The  question 
sidering  is  the  power  we  wil 
parliament  of  the  commonwe 
matter  of  taxation ;  and  so  far 
ing  extends,  no  commonwe^ 
world  has  existed,  or  can  ex 
possessing  unlimited  power  of  1 
is  so  in  the  case  of  the  Unite 
the  case  of  Canada,  and  also 
of  Germany  and  Switzerland 
away  the  general  power,  and  di 
at  customs  and  excise  duties, 
who  believe  in  a  free-trade  polic 
no  hope  whatever  of  being  a 
^ect  to  that  policy.  We  want 
of  these  colonies  to  be  perfectly 
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3  taxation  under  the  commonwealth  is 
oiiccrned  to  decide  wliat  form  or  mode  of 
axation  they  will  adopt  for  the  raising  of 
he  necessary  revenue.  If  you  limit  the 
lOwcr  of  the  commonwealth  in  the  way 
uggested,  those  who  hold  free- trade  views 
all  never  be  able  to  give  effect  to  them. 

Mr.  THYNNE  :  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
oint  raised  by  the  hon.  member,  Sir  Hariy 
Ukinson,  does  come  within  this  clause, 
or  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  giving  to 
lie  federal  parliament  these  powers  we 
mst  necessarily  give  to  it  the  power  to 
like  advantage  of  every  resource  of  the 
olouies  when  it  may  become  neccssaiy  to 
leet  the  stress  of  times.  We  must,  at 
iie  same  time,  consider  that  we  are  by 
ne  of  these  subclauses  taking  away  from 
be  several  states  their  principal  sources  of 
evcnue.  I  would  remind  the  hon.  mem- 
er,  Mr.  Play  ford,  that  this  source  of  reve- 
ue  is  now  pledged  by  each  colony  to  its 
ebeuture  holders,  and  we  are  proposing 
3  take  away  from  the  debenture  holdera 
hccurity  pledged  to  them,  and  to  hand  it 
ver  to  a  body  which  will  not  be  under  tho 
ontrol  of  the  several  states. 

Mr.  Fitzgerald  :  We  are  giving  a  first 
iortgjige  ! 

3Ir.  TUYNNE  :  Since  the  hon.  member 
?fer3  to  mortgage,  I  would  say  that  we 
re  postponing  to  an  unlimited  extent,  at 
lie  pleasure  of  the  federal  parliament,  a 
rst  charge,  which  the  debenture  holders 
ave  upon  a  portion  of  our  revenues. 

Mr.  McMillan:  There  is  no  such  charge; 
le  credit  of  the  state  is  involved  1 

Mr.  THYNNE  :  If  the  credit  of  the 
:«ate  is  pledged  its  revenue  is  pledged,  and 
I  many  loan  acts  I  think  the  expression 
first  charge  upon  the  revenues  of  the 
)lony**  is  used. 

Mr.  McMillan  :  Only  in  one  act ! 

Mr.  THYNNE  :  The  colonies  are  now 
loposing  to  givo  away  this  security,  and 
le  consequence  will  be,  as  suggested  by 
ie  hon.  member.  Sir  Harry  Atkinson^ 
iat  any  one  of  the  colonies  being  unable 
2  u 


from  misfortune  to  meet  its  engagements 
with  its  creditor,  the  federal  parliameni 
will  of  necessity  and  duty  be  bound  to 
come  to  tho  rescue  and  take  the  resj^onsi? 
bility  upon  itself. 

Mr.  Playford  :  There  is  no  harm  ii^ 
that ! 

Mr.  THYNNE  :  That  may  be ;  but  it 
is  very  much  better  that  we  should  make 
provision  for  it  now,  and  not  after  the 
credit  of  any  one  of  the  states  has  beea 
injured. 

Mr.  Playford  :  It  will  come  in  later, 
on  in  the  bill  1 

Mr.  THYNNE  :  At  this  stage,  when  wo  • 
are  discussing  the  powera  of  the  federal 
parliament,  every  portion  of  the  bill  comes 
more  or  less  under  our  review.     I  take  it 
that  we  can  now  refer  to  any  portion  o£  ' 
the  measure,  and  that  we  can  compare 
with  this,  its  central  clause,  any  other  pro*  - 
vision.     If  we  take  away  from  the  colo*- 
nies  their  principal  sources  of  revenue,  we 
must  also  take  upon  ourselves  the  respoa- 
sibilities  of  those  colonies. 

Mr.  BIRD  :  Although  it  be  quite  true, 
as  the  hon.  member,  Mr.  Playford,  has 
put  it,  that  we  are  not  now  discussing 
directly  the  responsibilities  we  are  goin^ 
to  hand  over  to  the  federal  government^ 
yet  tlie  question  is  so  intimately  associated 
with  tlie  powers  of  taxation  we  are  going 
to  confer  upon  that  government,  that  it 
has  been  very  properly  raised  by  the  hon. 
member.  Sir  Hany  Atkinson.  If  we  were- 
going  to  limit  in  this  particular  bill  the 
responsibilities  which  the  federal  govern- 
ment are  to  have  thrust  upon  them,  it 
might  be  well  to  limit  their  powere  of 
taxation;  but  inasmuch  as  their  respon- 
sibilities are  not  limited,  and  may  be,  I 
hope,  far  in  excess  of  anything  which  thi.s. 
bill  indicates,  it  becomes  a  question  for 
consideration  whether  we  ought  not  to  dc> 
what  has  been  done  in  every  other  federa- 
tion that  I  know  of —that  is,  to  confer  on 
the  federal  body  full  powers  of  taxation^ 
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It  would  be  a  weak  and  helpless  thing  if 
it  had  not  the  power  to  raise  all  that  is 
required  for  the  fulfilment  of  its  obli- 
gations. I  hold  strongly  that,  together 
with  this  power  of  taxation  proposed  to 
be  given  in  this  clause,  there  should  be 
thrust  upon  the  federal  government  the 
whole  obligation  for  the  debts  of  the 
eolonies.  No  doubt  some  arrangement 
will  have  to  he  made  to  give  compen- 
sation to  those  colonies  whose  debts  are 
small.  Unless  we  take  that  course,  we 
are  proposing  to  give  to  the  federal  go- 
vernment far  more  revenue  than  we  need 
give  to  it.  We  shall  only  want  about 
£2,000,000  for  federal  expenditure,  while 
we  shall  be  giving  the  federal  government 
about  £10,000,000.  It  seems  absurd  to 
give  the  federal  government  power  to 
collect  £10,000,000  that  it  may  have  the 
pleasure  of  handing  back  £8,000,000. 
Until  full  provision  is  made  for  the  work- 
ing of  a  uniform  tariff  and  the  fulfilment 
of  all  the  obligations  which  shall  eventu- 
ally be  permanently  thrust  upon  the  fede- 
ral government,  I  should  prefer  that  the 
federal  revenue  should  be  secured  by  a 
contribution  levied  upon  the  various  colo- 
nies. If  we  pass  this  clause,  we  can  only 
reasonably  do  so  in  view  of  our  intention 
to  impose  upon  the  federal  government 
the  obligation  of  discharging  the  liabilities 
of  the  colonies  with  regard  to  their  public 
debts.  I  trust  that  the  clause  as  now  be- 
fore us  will  be  agreed  to,  and  that  in  that 
we  shall  have  to  some  extent  an  indication 
of  the  determination  of  the  Convention  to 
impose  upon  the  federal  government  be- 
fore we  have  done  with  this  bill  the  obli- 
gation of  the  debts  of  the  colonies. 

Mr.  DEAKIN:  It  is  useless  for  the 
Convention  to  impose  \\\yon  the  common- 
wealth any  duties  which  the  several  states 
are  not  prepared  to  surrender.  What  the 
hon.  member  a&sumes  as  the  premiss  of 
his  argument  is,  that  the  several  colonies 
will  bo  only  too  willing  to  hand  over  their 
[Mr,  Bird, 


railways  and  other  public  works  to  ^ 
federal  government. 

Mr.  Bird  :  No ;  that  they  should  his: 
over  their  debts ! 

Mr.  DEAKIN  :  The  proposition,  t 
amended  by  the  hon.  member,  is  ma>:. 
simpler  and  much  more  tempting  to  i> 
colonies.  That  is,  they  should  keep  tl -r 
assets  and  hand  over  their  liabilities.  L- 
proposition  would  be  much  more  ter-;* 
ing  to  the  colonies  than  to  the  fe.]f\ 
government 

Mr.  Clark  :  Figures  show  that  it  L 
quite  practicable  ! 

Mr.  DEAKIN ;  I  did  not  rise,  howe^tf. 
for  the  purpose  of  entering  into  these  qat> 
tions,  because,  although  they  are  relate- 
to  the  matter  in  hand,  thej-  do  not  a[> 
pear  to  be  very  pertinentw  The  specia. 
purpose  for  which  I  rose  was  to  protest 
against  the  inadvertent  use  of  langaaj- 
which  even,  in  the  course  of  debate,  may 
lead  us  into  serious  difficulties.  Not  one. 
but  several  hon.  members,  have  used  th^ 
phrase  that  this  clause  would  ''tdteawaT* 
the  power  of  taxation  at  present  posses5<rd 
by  the  several  states^  I  can  imagine 
nothing  more  calamitous  than  that  socli 
an  idea  should  be  adopted  by  ^nj  of  the 
communities  that  compose  Australasia. 
This  clause  could  not  possibly,  except  ia 
the  narrowest  and  most  restricted  meaniiu: 
of  the  word,  take  away  any  power  of  tasi- 
tiou  from  any  colony.  Suppose  this  claud? 
is  passed,  the  same  unlimited  power  of  tax- 
ation as  is  possessed  at  the  present  time  \  y 
the  colonies  will  be  retained  by  them  i-. 
every  respect,  except  as  regards  duties  c: 
customs  or  excisa  With  regard  to  dire*.: 
taxation,  which  we  are  more  particular 5 
discussing,  the  colonies  will  possess  in  foicr 
every  power  which  they  now  possess  O'^l- 
sequently,  no  power  is  taken  away  excf:- 
the  power  of  imposing  duties  of  custai* 
or  excise.  Neither  is  it  fair  to  say  tU 
the  creditors  of  the  colonies  are  losing  il- 
priority  of  their  mortgage  on  the  asseti'  li 
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le  colonies.  There  is  nothing  in  this 
lause  which  will  give  the  federal  tax- 
atherer  any  priority  over  the  state  tax- 
atherer.  On  the  conti-ary,  in  the  natural 
rtler  of  things,  owing  to  the  transference 
f  the  castoms  revenue-  to  the  central  go- 
oi-nment,  the  several  colonies,  or  some  of 
bom,  may  be  brought  face  to  face  with 
^16  question  of  direct  taxation  long  before 
ucIi  a  question  is  likely  to  be  raised  in 
lie  parliament  of  the  commonwealth.  Con- 
^quently  the  direct  taxation  will  be  in 
xtstence  in  the  colonies  before  it  can  be 
nposed  by  the  commonwealth.  The  com- 
lonwealth  will  find,  therefore,  that  the 
riority  in  time  will  have  been  gained  by 
be  states.  In  no  part  of  this  clause  is 
riority  given  to  the  federal  government 

I  the  matter  of  the  right  of  levy.  All  that 
in  1)6  said  is  that  necessarily  there  is  a 
ertain  point  at  which  the  taxable  resources 
f  the  community  will  cease,  and  that  when 
owersof  taxation  are  possessed  by  the  com- 
lon wealth  there  will  be  less  revenue  for  the 
olony  which  at  present  has  the  sole  power 
f  taxation.  That  is  undoubtedly  true ;  but 
hat  is  a  point  at  which  we  are  never  likely 
0  arrive.     What  is  proposed  to  be  given 

II  this  clause  is  that  unlimited  power  of 
axation  which  must  accompany  the  un- 
imited  responsibilities  of  the  common- 
wealth. One  of  the  foremost  of  its  du  ties, 
hat  in  fact  which  created  this  Convention, 
fas  to  provide  for  the  common  defence  of 
Australasia,  and  it  may  be  necessary  to 
<*vote  not  only  the  last  ship,  but  the  last 
hilling  to  that  object  It  is  impossible 
D  cast  th**  duty  of  defence  on  the  govern- 
lentof  the  commonwealth  without  giving 
hem  unlimited  taxing  power. 

An  Hon.  Member  :  In  the  case  of  a 
lockade,  there  would  not  be  much  in- 
ome  1 

Mr.  DEAKIN  :  All  the  more  reason 
or  granting  unlimited  powers  of  taxation, 
f  one  source  of  revenue  is  cut  off,  they 
hould  certainly  have  another.     However 


much  force  there  may  be  in  Sir  Harry 
Atkinson's  contention  that  it  will  be  neces- 
sary for  the  federal  parliament,  if  it  gets 
the  revenue  of  all  the  colonies,  to  Consider 
the  question  of  taking  over  their  liabilitien, 
it  does  not  follow  that  we  in  this  Conven- 
tion should  attempt  to  determine  what  are 
the  liabilities  which  the  commonwealth 
should  accept.  We  are  bound  to  prepare 
such  a  constitution  as  will  enable  the  com- 
monwealth to  come  into  existence  on  terms 
fair  to  all  the  colonies;  but  we  are  not 
authorised  to  go  one  step  further.  We  are 
not  called  upon  to  undertake  what  will  be 
the  duty  of  the  federal  parliament,  or  to 
discover  what  particular  expedients  should 
be  resorted  to.  We  provide  hereafter  one 
source  of  revenue  of  which  the  colonies 
are  to  be  deprived — the  customs  revenue ; 
and  we  provide  a  certain  method  by  which 
any  surplus  remaining  after  the  payment 
of  the  obligations  of  the  commonwealth 
may  be  disposed  of  so  that  the  several  colo- 
nies will  be  justly  dealt  with.  Whether  the 
particular  pro|X)salin  the  bill  is  or  is  not  the 
best,  the  fact  remains  that  wo  have  provided 
a  safety-valve  so  that  in  the  rather  unlikely 
event  of  there  being  a  surplus  for  a  length 
of  time  we  can  deal  with  it.  In  the  con- 
stitution there  already  exists  not  only  special 
powers  with  which  the  commonwealth  is 
endowed,  but  there  is  the  power  of  refer- 
ring other  matters  to  the  commonwealth 
by  the  colonies.  1  hope  we  shall  secure  the 
privilege  to  the  several  colonies  of  request- 
ing the  federal  parliament,  with  the  con- 
sent of  all  the  states,  to  take  over  their 
railways  or  other  public  works,  or  do  any 
other  matter  or  thing  which  all  the  states 
may  agree  is  desirable  in  the  interests  of 
the  whole  people.  All  that  should  be  pos- 
sible. Under  the  bill  the  federal  parlia- 
ment should  be  able  at  the  instance  of 
the  states  to  undertake  any  or  all  such 
obligations.  It  is  a  much  wiser  course  to 
give  that  wide  latitude  of  choice,  than  to 
attempt  now  to  forecast  the  future,  and 
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to  determine  what  it  shall  or  shall  not 
take  over.  We  were  not  sent  here  for 
that  purpose,  and  the  federal  parliament 
of  the  future  will  not  thank  us  for  at- 
tempting to  anticipate  what  they  should 
do.  What  will  the  federal  parliament  be  ? 
It  will  not  be,  as  some  members  seem  to 
infer,  a  foreign  body,  taxing  the  people  of 
the  colonies  without  regard  to  their  obli- 
gations or  the  debts  already  incurred.  The 
same  constituents  who  return  the  membei-s 
of  the  local  parliaments  will  be  the  people 
who  will  return  the  members  of  the  house 
of  i-epresentatives,  which  will  have  the 
sole  right  of  initiating  taxation.  And  are 
we  to  suppose  that  the  people  having  once 
taxed  themselves  through  their  several 
legislatures  will  again  wish  to  impose  taxes 
for  the  mere  pleasure  of  taxing]  Have 
we  ever  found  any  of  our  constituents  so 
anxious  to  increase  their  burdens  that  we 
should  expect  to  find  them  insisting  upon 
their  representatives  laying  heavy  taxes 
upon  them  for  purposes  not  clearly  and 
absolutely  defined  ? 

An  Hon.  Member  :  One  kind  of 
taxation  might  suit  one  colony,  and  not 
another  ! 

Mr.  DEAKIN :  That  is  possible ;  but 
there  can  be  no  difference  as  to  the  tax- 
payers' interests  as  between  one  colony  and 
another.  It  can  never  be  the  interest  of  a 
nian  to  pay  more  taxes  than  he  can  help. 
If  the  hon.  member  thinks  that  because 
a  citizen  belongs  to  a  community  with  a 
larger  area  he  is  more  ready  to  pu  t  his  hands 
into  his  breeches'  pocket,  his  experience  has 
been  limited  in  respect  to  taxation. 

Mr.  Marmion  :  What  I  say  is  that  one 
kind  of  taxation  might  suit  one  state,  and 
that  another  kind  might  suit  another  state ! 

Mr.  DEAKIN  :  That  is  true  ;  but  it  is 
foreign  to  the  issue.  Surely  we  need  feel 
no  alarm  in  endowing  the  commonwealth 
with  these  large  powers  of  taxation,  since 
they  can  only  be  exercised  when  the  need 
commends  itself  to  the  people  of  the  com- 
\Mr,  Deakin, 


mon wealth,  who  ai-e  also  the  people  of  u:-* 
several  states  whose  lot  we  are  asked  :> 
commiserate. 

Mr.  Eitzgerald  :  And  when  you  La.: 
an  upper  house  to  control  it  ? 

Mr.  DEAKIN :  I  think  it  is  \mk\Li 
when  struggling  with  one  misfortune,  t 
be  reminded  of  another.     Tlie  difficaltT  j 
dealing  with  taxation  cannot  be  mitigate  ^ 
by  rememl)ering  that  we  have  an   iifi*- 
house.     I  rose  simply  to  point  out  tha: 
these  debates  are,  as  they  will  be,  critici*-! 
by  the  enemies  of  federation,  it  is  deiiral.- 
that  our  language  should  be  as  accurate  ;• 
possible,  and  we  should  hasten  to  explti . 
even  apparent  misconceptions  which  im> 
arise  from  the  language  of  hon.  meniW' 
I  rose  to  show  that  we  are  not  taking  ar/. 
thing  away  fi*om  the  colonies,  not  injari\; 
their  credit,  and  also  that  thLs  alarm  a£  :  > 
the  exercise  of  the  power  of  taxation  '»y 
the  commonwealth  is  greatly  dissipated  '  / 
the  recollection  that  it  is  the  people  of  tl 
states  who  will  cQmpo.se  the  common  vealt  I , 
and  who  will  tax  themselvea     We  mjy 
rely,  therefore,  in  giving  them  these  ampl<' 
powers  on  their  not  using  them  against 
themselves.     Members  have  spoken  of  tlr 
commonwealth  as  if  it  was  outside  Axi^ 
tralasia ;  but  the  commonwealth  will   f  o 
the  people  of  Australasia.     The  power  cf 
taxation  will  only  be  exercised  with  tl- 
consent  of  the  people  of  Australasia  ;  a:.- 
we  need  not  fear  its  exercise.    It  will  cuiv 
be  enforced  when  such  an  imperative  ncr- 
arises  as  will  commend  it  to  the  people  c: 
the  country,  who  will  return  representati^ :  - 
to  parliament  for  the  pui-pose  of  imposio^ 
special  taxation  for  the  special  ends  vLi ' 
they  have  in  view.    We  have  not  to  prot^- ' 
the  people  of  the  federated  states  agaii « 
themselves,  and  there  is  certainly  no  c- 
else  to  protect  them  against  in  this  rt^i 
The  commonwealth  consists  of  the  peojC 
and  this  power  of  taxation  can  only  ' 
exercised  by  and  with  the  consent  of  :1 
people. 
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Mr.  THYNNE  :  Before  the  clause  is 
r»assed  I  would  like  to  reply  to  the  argu- 
iient  of  the  hon.  member,  Mr.  Deakin. 
hfc  stated  that  in  certain  circumstances 
:ho  power  of  taxation  by  the  local  state 
^irliaments  would  be  undoubtedly  affected 
yj  the  provisions  of  the  bill.  In  clause  3, 
•hapter  v,  it  is  provided  that  when  the 
aw  of  the  state  is  inconsistent  with  the 
aw  of  the  commonwealth,  the  law  of  the 
'ommonwealth  shall  prevail.  It  is  quite 
N'lsy  to  realise  circumstances  under  which 
I  tax,  say  upon  land,  might  be  imposed  by 
lie  state,  and  made  a  first  charge  upon 
•roperty,  and  a  similar  impost  might  be 
cvied  by  the  commonwealth ;  but  the  state 
iw  would  have  to  come  second,  and  the 
ommonwealth  would,  therefore,  have  the 
irst  helping  out  of  the  fund  for  providing 
Iiat  particular  tax. 

Mr.  Deakin  :  That  is  quite  possible  ! 

:^rr.  THYNNE:  It  is  quite  possible, 
nd  of  courae,  in  theory,  it  is  quite  feasible, 
'here  Ls  another  matter  to  which  I  in- 
ended  to  refer  a  little  earlier.  It  would 
-e  a  great  pity  if  we  had  in  the  bill  any 
rovision  which  would  tend  to  raise  oppo- 
ition  to  its  provisions  when  going  through 
bo  Imperial  Parliament,  and  I  am  quite 
lire  that  unless  we  make  some  provision 
ere  by  which  tho  rights  of  our  several 
tates'  creditors  are  sutficiently  protected, 
lio  Imperial  Parliament  will  be  inclined, 
nd  I  tliink  justified,  in  taking  some  steps 
0  procure  tho  necessary  security.  My 
wn  opinion  is  that  the  federation  could 
ery  well  take  over  the  debts  of  the  se ve- 
il states,  looking  to  the  customs  for  the 
leans  of  paying  them  without  interfering 
•ith  the  state  management  of  the  rail- 
ays. 

Mr.  BURGESS  :  I  must  confess  that  I 
lilnk  it  is  very  exi)edient  that  full  provi- 
ion  should  be  made  in  connection  with  our 
nance  matters — and,  mark  you,  this  clause 
pally  touches  upon  finance  —and  that  the 
*<leral  government  should  take  upon  itself 


some  further  obligations  than  those  that 
are  proposed.  At  the  present  time  the 
federal  government  takes  upon  itself  simply 
tho  cost  of  the  civil  government  and 
finance,  and  for  that  purpose  they  have 
placed  at  their  disposal  a  sum  based  upon 
what  might  be  called  a  protective  tarifi*. 
I  think  it  would  be  absolutely  necessary 
to  enforce  such  a  tariff  if  ever  we  were 
to  have  federation  of  the  colonies.  This 
would  place  in  their  hands  a  sum  of  over 
£9,000,000.  Now,  we  know  that  all  colo- 
nial governments,  and  I  presume  that  the 
same  remark  would  apply  to  the  federal 
government,  having  such  an  enormous 
surplus  as  there  would  be  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, and  not  being  tied  down  in 
any  way,  would  certainly  be  liable  to  be- 
come extravagant,  and  it  would,  there- 
fore, be  wise  and  well  on  our  part  to,  as 
far  as  possible,  guard  against  that  extra- 
vagance. I  think  we  can  well  guard 
against  it,  and  I  believe  that  the  objection 
to  which  the  hon.  member,  Mr.  Thynne, 
referred  can  be  removed  if,  in  connection 
with  this  matter,  we  authorise  the  federal 
government  to  take  over  the  various  re- 
sponsibilities which  we  have  in  connection 
with  our  colonial  indebtedness.  If  any 
one  will  take  the  trouble  to  look  into  the 
subject  as  the  members  of  the  Finance 
Committee  did,  they  will  find  that  the  tum 
at  the  disposal  of  the  federal  government, 
after  making  full  provision  for  all  ordinary 
expenses,  will  fully  cover  the  amount  of 
interest  that  would  be  payable  upon  the 
total  indebtedness.  At  all  events,  I  am 
quite  convinced  that  it  is  so  within  a  very 
small  sum  indeed,  and  it  would  then  be 
merely  necessary  on  the  part  of  the  federal 
government  to  state  what  should  be  the 
mean  indebtedness  of  the  colonies  which 
it  should  take  over,  and  then  either  to  debit 
or  to  credit  those  colonies,  according  to  the 
amount  of  their  specific  indebtedness.  In 
matters  of  this  kind  we  cannot  be  too  care- 
ful. Let  us  recollect  that  one  of  theprincipal 
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objections  that  will  jpossibly  be  raised  by 
some  of  our  fellow-colonists  in  connection 
with  this  movement  will  be,  that  we  are 
calling  upon  them  for  an  additional  sum 
for  general  government,  and  they  will 
naturally  ask,  "  What  are  you  going  to 
give  us  in  return  for  this  ]  if  we  are  to  be 
called  upon  for  extra  taxation,  what  are 
you  going  to  give  us  in  return  ?"  And  un- 
less we  can  show,  as  we  ought  to  show, 
that  there  are  some  distinct  advantages  to 
be  gained,  I  think  that  in  many  of  the 
colonies  strong  objections  will  be  raised. 
In  connection  with  this  matter,  the  re- 
marks of  Sir  Harry  Atkinson  must  not  be 
overlooked.  Taxation  through  customs  is 
the  sheet-anchor  of  all  our  colonial  finance ; 
and  if  we  hand  over  all  rights  in  connection 
witb  customs  and  excise,  it  will  be  a  matter 
of  extreme  difficulty,  to  put  it  in  mild 
language,  for  some  of  the  colonies,  more 
particularly  tho^e  colonies  that  have  al- 
ready had  to  resort  to  direct  taxation,  to 
carry  on  their  respective  governments.  I 
trust,  therefore,  that  whilst  we  are  con- 
sidering this  sub-clause,  hon.  members  will 
bear  in  mind  the  very  great  importance  of 
the  subject,  and  that  if  we  do  not  make 
provision  for  it  now,  special  care  will  be 
taken  to  do  so  later  on. 

Mr.  DONALDSON :  This  is  a  subject 
that  is  worthy  of  the  fullest  consideration 
and  discussion.  It  would  certainly  be  ab- 
surd to  try  to  limit  the  powers  of  the 
federal  parliament.  We  cannot  do  that. 
Any  parliament  to  beeffective  in  the  future 
must  have  the  full  power  to  be  able  to  levy 
whatever  taxation  they  require  to  carry  on 
the  government  of  the  country.  We  have 
not  the  slightest  idea  now* what  will  be 
required  in  the  future.  Therefore,  we 
must  trust  all  these  powers  to  the  par- 
liament. Looking  at  the  matter  in  regard 
to  the  immediate  future,  we  have  to  bear 
in  mind  that,  according  to  the  proposals 
as  we  are  now  dealing  with  them,  the 
federal  parliament  will  collect  from  cus- 
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toms  from  £8,000,000  to  £9,000,000  :  il1 
according  to  the  information  we  have  Oi^ 
tained  the  total  expenditure  will  be  ol.- 
about  £2,500,000.  Of  course  that  woal-i 
mean  that  a  large  surplus  would  have  to  U 
handed  back  to  the  states  in  proportion  t » 
the  amount  which  had  been  contributed  I? 
them.  That  is  fair  enough,  so  far  as  it  gocs . 
although  I  fear  that  in  the  future  it  vil 
cause  some  trouble,  and,  as  the  Lod.  m^r^- 
ber,  Mr.  Burgess,  has  pointed  out,  uc 
parliament  having  such  a  large  surplui)  &» 
that  is  very  likely  to  be  extravagant  Wf 
know  that  the  states  have  no  control  vL^i;- 
ever,  nor  should  they  have  control,  over  iL*^ 
expenditure  of  the  federal  parliament  Tue 
federal  parliament  should  do  whatever  tbtj 
please  with  the  money,  although  there  is 
an  understanding  -that  any  surplus  &hocli 
be  handed  back.  But  not  having  obliga- 
tions, as  all  the  states  have  at  present,  of 
providing  interest  on  loans,  how  do  we 
know  the  position  the  federal  )iarliamen; 
may  take  up  by^nd-by]  Supposing  the 
federal  parliament  were  dominated  \»j 
free-traders.  Tliey  might  say,  **  There  \b 
no  necessity  to  levy  large  customs  duties  ; 
we  will  reduce  them  one-lmlf."  At  th^ 
same  time  they  might  submit  a  achemd 
embodying  a  direct  form  of  taxation.  As 
was  pointed  out  by  the  hon.  member,  "Mr. 
Thynne,  they  might  go  in  for  a  land-tm. 
The  states  will  then  be  left  in  this  posi- 
tion :  That,  getting  back  a  smaller  amoui.t 
than  they  anticipated  from  the  federal  pftr< 
liament,  tliey  will  not  liave  sufficient  to 
pay  the  interest  on  their  loans.  The/ 
will  therefore  be  cut  ofl^  in  the  first  in- 
stance, by  not  being  able  to  levy  custcn.^ 
and  excise  duties ;  and  if  they  are  coai- 
pelled  to  raise  money  by  other  means  tht  y 
will  probably  have  to  double  or  treble  t!  ? 
direct  taxation  of  the  people  of  the  statr. 
That  is  an  awkward  position  in  which  r-^ 
be  placed,  and  it  is  one  that  is  worth j  : 
the  gravest  consideration.  I  do  not  thii^ 
any  form  of  federation  will  be  complete  cr 
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satisfactory,  unless  the  debts  at  least  of 
the  i^hole  of  the  states  are  taken  over  by 
the  federal  government. 

Mr.  DIBBS :  I  move  as  an  amend- 
ment : 

That  after  the  word  "money,"  line  1,  the 
words  "if  required  for  defence  purposes  in  time 
of  "war  "  be  inserted. 

I  move  this  amendment  for  the  purpose  of 
limiting  the  power  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment. Where  the  customs  and  excise 
revenue  will  provide  £8,500,000  a  year, 
and  where  the  probable  expenditure  in 
time  of  peace  is  JC2,500,000  a  year,  there 
is  no  necessity  to  allow  the  indiscriminate 
power  provided  in  the  sub-clause, 

Mr.  MUNEO:  Perhaps  if  I  call  the 
attention  of  the  hon.  member  to  another 
clause  in  the  proposed  constitution  bill, 
he  will  see  that  his  amendment  will  not 
only  not  be  required ;  but  that  it  will  really 
act  against  the  intentions  of  all  those  gen- 
tlemen who  wish  the  federal  parliament 
eventually  to  take  over  the  debts  of  the 
various  states.  It  is  stated  in  clause  13, 
chapter  iv  : 

The  parliament  of  the  commonwealth  may, 
with  the  consent  of  the  parliaments  of  all  the 
states,  make  laws  for  taking  over  and  consoli- 
dating the  whole  or  any  part  of  the  public  debt 
of  any  state  or  states,  but  so  that  a  state  shall 
be  liable  to  indemnify  the  commonwealth  in  re- 
spect of  the  amonnt  of  a  deht  taken  over,  and 
that  the  amount  of  interest  payable  in  respect 
of  a  deht  shall  be  deducted  and  retained  from 
time  to  time  from  the  share  of  the  surplus  reve- 
nue of  the  commonwealth  which  would  other- 
wise be  payable  to  the  state. 

Therefore,  if  the  hon.  gentleman  confines 
this  power  to  raising  money  by  any  other 
mode  of  taxation  only  in  case  of  war,  all 
that  is  intended  to  be  done  in  the  clause 
I  have  referred  to  will  be  defeated.  I 
think  the  best  plan  is  to  allow  the  sub- 
clause to  stand  as  it  is,  and  if  any  further 
amendment  is  required  it  can  be  made  in 
the  13th  clause  of  chapter  iv.  The  inten- 
tion of  the  framers  of  the  constitution  has 
been  to  make  the  constitution  as  flexible 


as  possible,  so  that  arrangements  can  be 
made  between  the  various  states  and  the 
commonwealth  when  the  time  comes  to 
make  them. 

Amend  men  t  negati  ved ;  sub-clause  agreed 
to. 

Sub-clause  4.  Borrowing  money  on  the  public 
credit  of  the  commonwealth. 

Colonel  SMITH  :  I  purposely  abstained 
from  addressing  myself  to  the  last  sub- 
clause because  the  whole  question  of  the 
new  dominion  is  involved  in  their  borrow- 
ing power,  and  this  sub-section  deals  with 
that  point.  I  thoroughly  concur  with  what 
fell  from  the  hon.  member,  Mr.  Bird,  the 
Colonial  Treasurer  of  Tasmania,  and  from 
the  other  hon.  members  sitting  behind  him. 
I  think  we  should  take  power  in  this  sub- 
clause to  enable  the  dominion  government 
to  borrow  sufficient  to  consolidate  the 
whole  of  the  debts  of  all  the  colonies.  I 
venture  to  say  that  if  that  power  is  given 
they  will  raise  quite  sufficient  money  from 
customs  and  excise,  without  touching  one 
penny  of  the  railway  revenue  of  any  one 
of  the  colonies.  They  will  be  enabled  to 
do  what  is  required  by  a  system  of  taxa- 
tion from  customs — a  plan  that  has  been 
adopted  by  every  federal  government  that 
has  ever  been  formed  in  the  world  up  to 
the  present  moment. 

Mr.  Burgess  :  And  excise  ! 

Colonel  SMITH  :  It  has  been  done  in 
the  case  of  Germany.  When  their  revenue 
was  less  than  £6,000,000  a  year  they  in- 
creased it  from  that  source  alone  up  to 
£26,000,000  per  annum.  What  was  the 
result  1  All  the  states  were  brought  into 
the  Union  without  any  pressure,  without 
any  special  taxation,  being  placed  upon 
them,  and  they  came  into  it  in  the  pleas- 
antest  possible  manner.  The  various  colo- 
nies, I  suppose  I  am  within  bounds  when 
I  say,  are  now  paying  on  an  average  4  per 
cent.  If  we  allow  the  dominion  parlia- 
ment to  take  something  like  £9,000,000 
for  the  purpose  of  paj  ing  back  £7,000,000, 
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agree  with  some  hon.  member  who  said 
it  is  the  most  clumsy  way  of  doing  it.  I 
think  that  with  the  money  which  they 
receive  they  should  have  the  obligation 
o£  consolidating  the  whole  of  the  debts 
cf  the  colonies.  If  they  consolidate  the 
whole  of  the  debts  of  the  colonies,  I  agree 
with  the  hon.  member,  Mr.  McMillan, 
that  they  will  be  enable^d  to  borrow  very 
4idvantageously  upon  the  whole  territory 
-of  the  Australian  dominion — upon  all 
their  revenue,  because  that  virtually  will 
be  in  their  hands.  It  will  not  disarrange 
the  finances  of  the  country  by  adopting  a 
system  of  this  description,  and  all  the 
-colonies  will  bo  anxious  to  come  into  the 
'federation,  because  the  dominion  will  be 
-«ible  to  borrow  on  the  security  of  the 
entire  colonics — ^the  enormous  public  pro- 
j)crties  they  possess — within  J  per  cent, 
of,  or  at  all  events  something  near,  what 
•consols  are  now  in  London.  "We  should 
l>e  enabled  to  do  this  by  having  a  do- 
minion parliament,  with  power  to  im- 
pose taxation  if  it  is  necessary  beyond  the 
amount  at  which  the  debts  of  all  the 
•colonies  would  be  consolidated,  and  the 
-dominion  would  take  the  responsibility 
-^vith  the  funds  that  we  are  going  to  give 
to  them.  We  are  giving  them,  I  think, 
within  a  few  hundred  pounds — certainly 
within  £1,000,000— of  what  would  be  ne- 
cessary to  pay  the  interest  on  the  whole 
•of  the  national  debt  of  the  Australian 
'Colonies,  and  I  say  that  all  the  colonies 
•then  would  bo  anxious  to  come  in.  It  is 
merely  a  question  of  accounts — merely  a 
question  of  sending  to  the  under -trea- 
surers of  the  various  colonies,  and  getting 
them  to  meet  together  to  decide  how  each 
colony  stands  as  regards  the  others — 
merely  a  matter  of  arrangement.  It  was 
so  in  Canada.  Exactly  that  process  was 
adopted  in  Canada.  Some  portions  of 
Canada  borrowed  more  than  others,  and 
the  matter  was  adjusted,  and  it  ought  to 
be  adjusted  hero.  I  would  ask  the  hon. 
[Colonel  Smith, 


and  learned  member.  Sir  Samuel  Griffitl!, 
and  the  other  gentlemen  who  are  d^^aliL^ 
with  this  matter,  whether  they  could  r-t 
give  powei-s,  not  only  for  borrowing  mot^rj 
on  the  public  credit  of  the  couimonwealtl, 
but  also  for  the  purpose  of  paying  intcnr-t 
on  the  whole  of  the  indebtedness  of  tl  t 
whole  of  the  colonies  ] 

SirSAMUELGRiFFixn :  This  covers  ev»  rr- 
thing  ! 

Colonel  SMITH  :  I  should  like  i 
special  clause  inserted,  because  I  think  it  > 
most  undesirable  that  we  should  han^l :: 
the  dominion  parliament  something  li^^" 
£9,000,000  with  a  view  to  their  giving  back 
£7,000,000.  We  ought  to  consolidate  tb 
whole  of  the  indebtedness  of  the  colonir-^. 
and  if  we  consolidate  the  whole  of  the  in 
debtedness  of  the  colonies,  I  venture  to  saj 
there  will  not  be  the  slightest  difficulty  in 
getting  them  to  come  into  the  federation,!*- 
cause  then  they  would  understand  that,  with 
the  money  handed  over  to  the  dominion  the 
obligations  would  be  met,  and  the  advan- 
tages would  at  once  be  manifest  Suppos- 
ing the  dominion  borrowed  £20,000,000, 
there  would  be  a  saving  of  J  per  cent,  in- 
terest, which  would  amount  to  £500,000 
in  a  year.  Probably  we  might  get  it  for 
something  less,  but  I  thoroughly  agree  with 
the  hon.  member,  Mr.  McMillan, that thedo- 
minion  will  be  able  to  borrow  money  at  3  per 
cent.  English  consols  we  know  are  lessthan 
that ;  and  I  believe  that  we  should  bor- 
row money,  not  only  at  3  per  cent.,  bet 
also  at  par,  which  would  be  a  manifest 
advantage.  I  venture  to  say  that  within 
a  few  years  that  could  be  done,  whicL 
means  that  we  would  get  £100  for  every 
£100  debenture,  and  pay  3  per  cent,  upon 
it  I  would  ask  hon.  delegates  to  think 
this  matter  over.  I  think  that  we  ought 
to  make  it  compulsory  that  the  whole  of 
the  indebtedness  of  the  colonies  shoidd  be 
adjusted,  and  that  the  dominion  parlia- 
ment would  express  its  willingness,  anJ 
should  have  the  power  conferred   upon  it 
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to  do  this,  and  then  we  should  disarrange 
the  finances  in  the  least   possible   way. 
Every  colony  knows  what  it  is  paying  for 
interest  now  ;  and  if  that  is  paid  for  them 
on   an  adjustment  that  could   be   easily 
settled  by  competent  accountants,  I  be- 
lieve, as  I  said  before,  it  would  be  a  great 
advantage,  and  all  the  colonies  would  be 
sinxiouB  to  join,  because  they  would  get 
public  money  much  cheaper,  and  the  do- 
minion parliament  would  have  the  power 
tliat  is  conferred  in  the  last  sub  clause  to 
impose  taxation  if  the  revenues  from  the 
enstom  and  excise  were  not  sufficient.     I 
think   that  if  that  were  done   the  sting 
of  the  last  clause  would  bo  taken  away, 
because   under  the  last  clause  we   have 
given  them  power  to  impose  any  taxation 
they  please;  and  my  hope  and  belief  is 
that  the  effect  of  the  last  clause  will  be 
this  :  if  they  have  to  pay  the  public  inter- 
est due  upon  all  the  indebtedness  of  all 
the  colonies,  they  will  take  care  that  they 
get  enough  from  the  customs  and  excise 
to  do  it.     That  is  one  reason  why  I  am 
very  anxious  to  see,  if  possible,  this  power 
conferred  with  the  view  of  its  being  exer- 
cised.    If  I  had  my  way,  I  would  make  it 
compulsory  that  they  should  exercise  it 
^vithin  a  reasonable  time.     It  would  meet 
one  great  difficulty  that  I  have  seen  all 
through  the  proceedings  of  this  Conven- 
tion, and  that  is,  that  in  having  a  uniform 
tariff,  they  will  not  be  desirous  of  impos- 
ing direct  taxation  ;  and  I  think  it  is  very 
undesirable  they  should  impose  direct  tax- 
ation.    We  know  that  nothing  has  been 
resisted  so  much  in  any  of  these  colonies 
from  time  to  time  as  attempts  at  direct 
taxation.     The  human  family  seems  to  be 
constituted  like  this  :  you  can  put  as  much 
as  you  like  on  the  customs ;  and  when 
people  pay  duties  on  their  daily  food  and 
garments,  they  do  not  think  much  about  the 
matter;  but  ask  them  for  half  the  amount 
direct,  and  there  is  at  once  great  objection. 
Therefore,!  am  glad  to  hear,  if  it  be  agreed, 


that  that  power  is  given ;  but,  I  should 
like  some  clause  inserted  in  the  bill,  which 
would  make  that  compulsory  on  the  do- 
minion taking  over  £9,000,000,  which  I 
venture  to  say  they  will  be  enabled  to  in- 
crease from  £9,000,000  to  £12,000,000  by 
an  adjustment  of  the  tariff  that  will  be 
oppressive  to  none  and  equal  to  all.  Once 
it  is  known  that  that  power  was  not  only 
confeiTed  upon  them,  but  also  that  they 
must  exercise  it  within  a  reasonable  time,  I 
say  federation  is  accomplished.  You  do 
not  disturb  the  finances  of  the  treasurer 
of  any  of  the  colonies.  With  the  money 
that  we  hand  over  to  the  central  govern- 
ment, at  the  same  time  we  say,  "  Now  you 
must  pay  our  interest ;  you  must  adjust 
our  accounts ;  you  must  see  how  much  we 
bozTOwed  more  than  some  one  else,  and 
adjust  the  matter."  I  say  that  what 
has  been  done  in  Canada,  an  English- 
speaking  community,  under  the  British 
Crown,  we  can  and  ought  to  do  here.  1 
quite  concur  with  the  hon.  member,  Mr. 
Bird,  that  we  ought  not  to  hand  over  to 
the  commonwealth  more  money  than  it 
requires.  In  asking  each  colony  to  con- 
tribute its  share,  the  difficulty  would  be 
that  one  colony  might  refuse,  and  the  whole 
thing  would  fail.  Therefore,  you  must  give 
the  commonwealth  the  money  direct,  and, 
having  done  so,  you  must  show  them  what 
they  are  to  do  with  it.  You  must  say, 
"  We  do  not  want  it  back  again  ;  but, 
having  taken  all  our  money,  you  must  pay 
some  of  our  debt.s,  and  the  way  to  begin  is 
to  pay  the  interest  on  those  debts."  While 
I  agree  that  we  should  hand  over  the  re- 
venue to  the  commonwealth,  I  think  we 
should,  at  the  came  time,  insist  that  they 
should  consolidate  the  debts  of  the  various 
colonies,  and  readjust  them  in  proportion 
to  the  amount  borrowed.  I  believe  tliat 
one  thing  of  itself  would  do  more  to  cement 
and  fasten  the  various  colonies  together  in 
one  whole  than  anything  else  we  could 
possibly  accomplish. 
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Mr.  McMillan  :  Had  we  not  better 
discuss  this  when  we  come  to  the  special 
clause  dealing  with  the  subject  1 

Colonel  SMITH  :  That  is  the  very  thing 
I  suggest  ;  but  here  is  a  sub-clause  which 
says,  "Borrowing  money  on  the  public 
credit  of  the  commonwealth." 

Mr.  Baker  :  Does  the  hon.  member 
object  to  that  ] 

Colonel  SMITH  :  I  think  the  hon. 
gentleman  must  have  been  absent  during 
my  remarks,  because  the  whole  gist  of 
what  I  have  said  has  been  in  favour  of  the 
commonwealth  having  the  power  not  only 
to  borrow,  but  also  to  consolidate  the  whole 
of  the  debts,  so  as  to  be  able  to  pay  the 
interest  What  I  wish  to  avoid  is  that  it 
shall  have  nothing  to  pay  back  to  the 
various  colonies. 

Mr.  Baker  :  That  is  not  the  point  now ; 
we  will  come  to  that  by-and-by  ! 

Colonel  SMITH  :  I  think  my  remarks 
are  relevant  to  the  question  of  borrow- 
ing. If  anything  is  proposed  by-and-by 
which  shall  carry  out  what  I  am  now 
recommending,  I  shall  be  satisfied,  and  I 
shall  expect  the  assistance  of  the  hon.  gen- 
tleman, who  has  taken  a  great  deal  of 
trouble  over  this  matter.  What  I  wish  is 
that  it  shall  not  be  a  matter  of  option,  but 
a  matter  of  absolute  compulsion,  and  that 
if  the  commonwealth  takes  over  this  money, 
it  shall  expend  it  for  the  benefit  of  the  vari- 
ous colonies  in  the  way  I  have  suggested. 

Mr.  MACDONALD-PATERSON: 
There  has  been  a  general  consensus  of 
opinion  in  the  Convention  to  day  that  this 
sub-clause  4  should  pass,  and  with  all  re- 
spect, I  think  that  the  remarks  of  the  last 
speaker  were  premature,  and  that  his  speech 
would  more  properly  come  in  on  clause  13, 
at  ])age  22.  I  mention  this  with  the 
object  of  endeavouring  to  curtail  discus- 
sion of  the  character  introduced  by  the 
hon.  member,  Colonel  Smith,  at  this  stage 
of  the  debate.  At  the  same  time  I  take 
the  opportunity  of  stating  that  the  whole 
[Colonel  Smith, 


of  Australia  will  be  greatly  disappointed 
if  we  do  not  in  this  Convention  go  fully 
into  the  question  of  the  public  debt.  At 
an  earlier  part  of  the  proceedings,  the  hon. 
delegate,  Sir  Samuel  Griffith,  invited  re- 
ference to  a  measure  which  he  recently 
introduced  into  the  Queensland  Parlia- 
ment, in  which  he  said  we  would  find  a 
list  of  the  subjects  proposed  to  be  rele- 
gated to  the  general  government,  and  those 
which  would  be  left  to  the  three  provinces 
into  which  it  is  proposed  that  Queensland 
should  be  divided.  In  that  draft  occur  these 
words,  which  we  are  now  invited  to  adopt: 
That  matters  of  general  concern,  inclading  the 
administration  of  the  public  debt,  ahould  remain 
imder  the  control  of  one  legislature  and  one 
executive,  ha^aI]g  jurisdiction  over  the  whole  of 
the  present  colony  of  Queensland,  until  the  es* 
tabliahroent  of  an  Australian  federation,  when 
their  functions  should  pass  to  the  legislative  ami 
executive  authorities  of  the  federation. 

Here  is  a  proposal  which  indirectly  affirms 
that  immediately  upon  federation  taking 
place  the  administration  of  the  public  debt 
shall  pass  into  the  hands  of  the  central 
government. 

Mr.  MARMION  :  I  do  not  know 
whether  I  have  misapprehended  the  re* 
marks  of  some  of  the  previous  speakers^ 
and  especially  those  of  Colonel  Smith ;  bat 
it  seems  to  be  suggested  that  the  common- 
wealth should  have  power  to  borrow  money 
on  the  public  credit,  not  only  for  its  own 
purposes,  but  also  for  the  purposes  of  the 
several  states — that,  in  the  first  instance, 
it  should  absorb  the  debts  of  the  several 
states,  and  afterwards,  I  supposes,  borrow 
money  on  account  of  the  states.  If  the 
indebtedness  of  the  states  is  taken  over,  I 
presume  the  future  borrowing  power  will 
have  to  be  given  to  the  federal  parliament. 

Mr.  Playford  :  Not  necessarily  ! 

Mr.  MARMION :  This  matter  was  fully 
discussed  by  the  Committee  on  Finance  and 
Trade,  and  it  was  so  difficult  to  deal  with> 
that  it  was  thought  desirable  to  leave  it  to 
be  settled  by  the  federal  parliament.    The 
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greatest  difficulty  was  felt  to  be  this  :  that 
if  the  federal  parliament  took  over  the 
present  liabilities  of  the  various  states  it 
-wrouldbe  absolutely  necessary,  in  the  event 
of  any  of  the  states  desiring  to  borrow 
thereafter,  that  they  should  be  compelled 
to  refer  any  loan  bill  they  might  pass  to 
the  federal  parliament.  That  was  one  of  the 
greatest  difficulties  that  was  encountered. 

Colonel  Smith  :  The  municipalities  ia 
"Victoria  borrow  on  their  own  account ! 

Mr.  M  ARM  ION  :  I  am  not  talking  of 
municipalities  ;  I  am  talking  of  states.  The 
difficulties  surrounding  this  question  are  so 
great  that  considerable  time  will  be  re- 
quired to  settle  it.  Fully  half  a  day,  i£ 
not  longer,  was  devoted  to  the  question  by 
a  body  who  had  the  opportunity  of  deal- 
ing with  it  in  a  conversational  way,  and, 
as  I  said,  the  difficulties  were  found  to  be 
so  great  that  it  was  thought  adviKa))le  to 
leave  the  question  open  to  be  dealt  with 
by  the  federal  parliament  I  thought  the 
hon.  member's  object  was  to  add  some 
words  that  would  express  the  meaning 
■which  I  have  endeavoured  to  convey.  If 
that  is  not  the  case,  then  of  course  T  am 
Tnistaken,  and  I  quite  agree  with  those  who 
think  the  discussion  should  be  postponed 
until  we  amve  at  page  18. 

Mr.  THYNNE  :  By  this  sub-clause  we 
propose  to  give  to  the  federal  parliament 
an  unlimited  power  of  borrowing  money 
on  the  public  credit  of  the  commonwealth; 
but  there  is  no  provision  in  any  part  of 
the  bill  that  I  can  find  which  in  any  way 
restiicts  or  limits  the  objects  for  which 
they  may  borrow  money.  In  one  of 
the  drafts  that  were  considered  by  the 
Finance  Committee,  I  observed  a  para- 
graph giving  to  the  state  parliaments  the 
power  of  appropriating  money  for  the 
purposes  for  which  they  are  entitled 
under  their  constitution  to  appropriate 
money.  That  practically  limited  the  power 
of  raising  taxation  or  borrowing  money  to 
the  purposes  which  they  are  authorised 


to  administer  under  the  bill  generally.  I 
think  it  is  rather  a  mistake  that  that  limi- 
tation of  the  right  of  appro])riating  money 
has  been  left  out.  I  trust  that  the  hon* 
gentleman  in  charge  of  the  bill  will  re- 
store the  paragraph  to  the  bill.  The  hon. 
member,  Mr.  Clark,  has  pointed  out  that> 
under  sub-clause  1,  reasoning  by  analogy 
from  decisions  given  in  the  United  States, 
an  enormous  power  may  be  given  to  the 
federal  parliament.  I  think  that  to  give 
this  unlimited  power  of  borrowing  money 
without  any  restriction  as  to  the  objecta 
for  which  it  may  be  borrowed,  is  placing 
the  federal  parliament  in  a  position  in 
which  it  becomes,  and  justly  becomes,  an 
object  of  suspicion  on  the  part  of  the  state 
parliaments  and  the  different  peoples. 

Sub-clause  agreed  to. 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH:  Before 
you,  sir,  put  the  sub-clause  "  navigation 
and  shipping,"  I  wish  to  mention  a  matter 
to  which  my  hon.  friend,  Mr.  Fitzgerald, 
called  my  attention  a  little  while  ago.  I 
thought  he  was  going  to  mention  at  this 
stage  the  question  of  controlling  muni- 
tions  of  war.  I  will  not  take  the  argu- 
ment from  his  mouth,  but  will  afford  hint 
an  opportunity  of  saying  what  he  desirea 
to  say  by  moving  : 

That  the  following  stand  as  sub-clauBe  7  of 
the  clause  : — **  Munitions  of  war." 

Mr.  FITZGERALD  :  I  offered  a  sug- 
gestion to  the  hon.  member.  Sir  Samuel 
Griffith,  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  or 
not  the  question  had  been  considered  by 
the  committee.  Considering  the  import- 
ance with  which  we  all  regard  the  subject 
of  defence,  I  thought  it  might  be  of  very 
great  value  indeed  to  the  federation  that 
it  should  have  control  over  the  manufacture 
of  munitions  of  war.  It  might  occur,  for 
instance,  at  some  point  in  the  common- 
wealth that  the  local  government,  through 
carelessness  or  for  some  other  reason,  were 
inattentive  to  the  manufacture  of  such 
munitions,  which  might  be  a  menace  to 
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the  commonwealth.  Therefore,  with  the 
view  of  eliciting  information,  I  suggested 
that  it  would  be  a  very  important  power 
to  put  in  the  hands  of  a  federal  go- 
vernment. I  do  not  think  it  requires 
much  argument  to  recommend  the  sug- 
gestion to  hon.  members.  It  appears  to 
me  that  if  we  are  actuated  by  a  desire  to 
give  the  federal  authority  control  over  the 
federal  defence  it  might  be  a  subject  of 
great  danger  indeed  if  it  did  not  also  have 
the  power  of  framing  regulations  for  the 
manufacture  of  munitions  of  war. 

Mr.  McMillan  :  This  is  an  amend- 
ment which,  I  think,  is  scarcely  necessary. 
Surely  the  power  to  control  the  military 
and  naval  defence  of  the  colonies  covers 
everything.  It  is  not  natural  that  it 
would  undertake  the  control  of  the  military 
and  naval  defence  without  having  muni- 
tions of  war  and  everything  necessary  for 
the  defence  of  the  commonwealth. 

Colonel  Smith  :  Yes,  but  not  of  regulat- 
ing the  manufacture  of  munitions  of  war 
which  may  be  in  private  hands,  and  which 
may  be  exercised  to  the  great  danger  of 
the  commonwealth ! 

Mr.  BARTON  :  It  is  quite  clear  to  me 
that  the  power  of  dealing  with  munitions 
of  war  is  included  in  the  power  of  dealing 
with  the  military  and  naval  defence  of  the 
colonies. 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH  :  I  under- 
stood my  hon.  friend  to  refer  rather  to  the 
danger  of  munitions  of  war  being  manu- 
factured and  exported  to  the  injury  of  the 
commonwealth.  That  is  a  different  sub- 
ject from  the  defence  of  the  common- 
wealth. It  may  be  necessaiy  to  absolutely 
prohibit  the  manufacture  and  exportation 
of  munitions  of  war. 

Mr.  PLAYFORD  :  I  think  the  sub- 
clause dealing  with  military  and  naval  de- 
fence includes  the  power  of  dealing  with 
the  manufacture  of  munitions  of  war  if  it 
is  thought  necessary  to  exercise  that  power 
for  the  safety  of  the  commonwealth.  In 
[J/r.  Fitzgerald, 


the  United  States  they  have  not  required 
the  provision,  neither  in  Canada,  nor  in 
any  other  part  of  the  world. 

An  Hon.  Member  :  But  they  have  in 
Switzerland ! 

Mr.  WRIXON :  It  would  seem  to  m^ 
that  the  point  raised  by  my  hon.  friend, 
Mr.  Fitzgerald,  is  well  worthy  of  con- 
sideration, because  wo  forbid  by  the  bill 
any  state  to  raise  or  maintain  a  military 
or  naval  force  of  its  own.  It  may  be 
necessary  in  order  to  carry  out  that  provi- 
sion to  control  the  manufacture  of  muni- 
tions of  war ;  therefore,  I  think  it  would 
be  well  to  take  power  to  that  effect. 

Amendment  agreed  to  ;  sub-clause  agreed 
to. 

Sub-clause  13.  Banking,  the  incorporation  of 
banks,  and  the  issue  of  paper  money. 

Colonel  SMITH  :  I  should  like  to  ask 
the  hon.  member.  Sir  Samuel  Griffith,  if 
the  word  "  banking"  covers  the  possibility 
of  establishing  a  bank  for  the  common- 
wealth? 

Sir  Samuel  Griffith  :  I  should  think 
not ! 

Sir  JOHN  BRAY  :  I  should  ali?o  like 
to  know  whether  the  sub-clause  would  in- 
clude savings  banks  7  Is  it  intended  to  in- 
terfere with  the  establishment  of  sarings 
banks  in  the  different  colonies  ?  If  not, 
we  ought  to  insert  the  words  "  other  than 
incorporated  savings  banks."  I  do  not 
think  it  is  necessary  for  the  federal  go- 
vernment to  interfere  with  them.  They 
are  managed  in  almost  all  the  colonies  at 
the  present  time  in  a  different  way. 

Mr.  Donaldson  :  Tlie  federal  govern- 
ment is  to  take  over  post-offices ! 

Sir  JOHN  BRAY:  But  there  are 
savings  banks  other  than  those  in  connec- 
tion with  the  post-offices,  and  I  think  it 
would  be  better  to  exclude  them  from  the 
operation  of  the  clause. 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH  :  Of  conree 
there  are  two  kinds  of  savings  banks  in 
Australia.  There  are  what  may  be  called 
private   savings    banks,   that  is   to   say, 
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savings  banks  under  tlie  management  of 
directors,  and  there  are  also  the  post-office 
savings  banks.  They  would  be  taken  over, 
I  presume,  with  posts  and  telegraphs. 

Mr.  Deakin  :  No ;  money  orders  would, 
but  not  the  post-office  savings  banks  ! 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH  :  Yes,  the 
lion,  member  is  right.  Those  banks  belong 
to  the  treasury  in  each  state.  I  fail  to 
see,  however,  why  in  providing  for  the 
general  safety  of  the  commonwealth  sav- 
ings banks  should  not  be  an  object  of 
federal  legislation  as  well  as  other  matters. 
Some  savings  banks  have  been  known  to 
go  insolvent. 

Mr.  GILLIES :  The  government  is  in 
reality  responsible.  Of  course  thoy  are 
not  liable  in  the  case  of  general  savings' 
banks,  but  in  other  cases  they  would  be 
bound  to  pay  in  the  case  of  anything  un- 
toward happening  to  the  banks. 

Mr.  THYNNE :  I  think  it  wUl  be  found 
that  sub- clauses  13,  15,  and  16  deal  with 
civil  rights  in  property,  and  I  would  ask 
the  Convention  to  consider  whether  it 
would  not  be  wiser,  even  although  there 
were  a  little  inconvenience  on  account  of 
the  want  of  uniformity  in  the  law,  to  leave 
to  each  state  full  and  complete  control  over 
all  questions  of  civil  right  in  property  1  The 
issueof  paper  money  is  a  matter  perhaps  with 
which  the  federal  parliament  should  deal ; 
but  banking,  bills  of  exchange,  and  promis- 
sory-notes, and  bankruptcy  and  insolvency, 
I  think  might  be  left  to  the  state  parlia- 
ments. Complaints  have  been  made  in  the 
past  that  these  matters  have  not  received 
equal  attention  in  the  different  states ;  but 
that  has  been  on  account  of  thelarge  amount 
of  work  the  different  parliaments  had  to 
perform  in  connection  with  other  branches 
of  legislation,  which  will  now  be  taken  over 
by  the  federal  parliament,  and  they  would, 
therefore,  have  ample  time  to  deal  with 
these  other  matters.  I  think  we  ought  to 
lay  dowii  the  principle  that  the  states  should 
deal  with  all  matters  of  civil  right  in  pro- 


perty, and  that  we  should  not  break  in 
upon  that  rule  by  the  inclusion  of  these 
several  sub-clauses.  I  ask  hon.  members 
to  consider  the  matter  also  from  this  point 
of  view  :  that  persons  interested  in  the 
states  and  in  the  state  parliaments  might, 
if  these  reservations  are  made,  be  likely  to 
look  more  favourably  upon  this  scheme  of 
federation  than  they  would  otherwise  do. 

Mr.  MACDONALD-PATERSON  :  I 
regret  that  I  am  unable  to  agree  with  the 
observations  of  the  hon.  member,  Mr. 
Thynne.  The  laws  relating  to  bankruptcy, 
to  banking,  to  bills  of  exchange  and  pro- 
missory-notes, are  laws  which  we  would 
all  be  happy  to  see  upon  a  level  footing 
all  over  Australia.  I  unhesitatingly  say 
that  the  absence  of  uniformity  as  to  these 
several  matters  has  tended  very  much, 
especially  within  the  last  fifteen  or  twenty 
years,  to  clog  the  wheels  of  commerce  and 
finance.,  It  is  a  trouble,  for  instance,  to 
Victorian  capitalists  to  find  that  we  have 
in  Queensland  a  law  which  does  not  exist 
in  Victoria.  While  the  disparity  in  the 
law  is  not  of  much  moment,  still  it  is  these 
little  grains  of  sand  falling  in  between 
the  wheels  of  commerce,  causing  hesitation 
in  investment  in  different  pai*ts  of  Aus- 
tralia, which  do  so  much  to  clog  the  whole 
machinery.  I  trust  hon.  members  will  en- 
deavour to  maintain  a  uniformity  of  law 
in  these  respects. 

Sub-clause  agreed  to. 

Sub-clause  19.  The  status  in  the  common- 
wealth of  foreign  corporations,  and  of  corpora- 
tions formed  in  any  state  or  part  of  the  common* 
wealth. 

Mr.  MUNRO  :  We  have  agreed  to  sub- 
clause 13,  dealing  with  the  incoi^oration 
of  banks,  and  I  do  not  see  why  a  similar 
provision  should  not  be  made  in  regard 
to  the  incorporation  of  companies.  Why 
should  they  not  be  under  the  control  of 
federal  officers  ?  At  the  present  time  the 
law  as  to  incorporation  is  different  in 
the  different  colonies,  and  the  result  is 
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extremely  unsatisfactory  in  many  cases.  I 
<lo  not  see  why  we  should  not  make  the 
«ame  provision  in  regard  to  the  incorpora- 
tion of  companies  as  we  have  made  in  re- 
gard to  the  incorporation  of  banks.  We 
might  introduce  at  the  commencement  of 
the  sub-clause  words  to  this  effect :  "  The 
registration  or  incorporation  of  companies." 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH  ;  I  do  not 
think  we  should.  There  are  a  great  num- 
ber of  different  corporations.  For  instance, 
there  are  municipal,  trading,  and  charit- 
able corporations,  and  these  are  a)l  incor- 
porated in  different  ways  according  to  tha 
law  obtaining  in  the  different  states. 

Mr.  MuNBO :  But  as  to  trading  corpora- 
tions ! 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH  :  It  is  some- 
times difficult  to  say  what  is  a  trading  cor- 
poration. What  is  important,  however, 
is  that  there  should  be  a  uniform  law  for 
th  e  recognition  of  corporations.  Some  s  tates 
might  require  an  elaborate  form,  the  pay- 
ment of  heavy  fees,  and  certain  guaran- 
tees as  to  the  stability  of  members,  while 
another  state  might  not  think  it  worth  its 
while  to  take  so  much  trouble,  having  re- 
gard to  its  different  circumstances.  I  think 
the  states  may  be  trusted  to  stipulate  how 
they  will  incorporate  companies,  although 
we  oua[ht  to  have  some  general  law  in  re- 
gard to  their  recognition. 

Sir  JOHN  BRAY :  I  think  the  point 
raised  by  the  hon.  member,  Mr.  Munro,  is 
worth  a  little  more  consideration  than  hon. 
members  seem  disposed  to  bestow  upon  it. 
We  know  what  some  of  these  corporations 
are ;  and  I  think  joint-stock  companies  might 
be  incorporated  upon  some  uniform  method. 
In  South  Australia,  a  banking  company  is 
not  allowed  to  be  incorporated  under  the 
Companies  Act ;  still,  there  is  nothing  in 
Victoria  of  which  I  am  aware  to  prevent 
a  banking  company  from  being  registered 
there  as  a  limited  company  and  opening  a 
branch  in  South  Australia  a  few  days 
afterwards.  I  think  it  is  necessary,  there- 
[iVr.  Munro, 


fore,  to  have  Bome  unif otrm  law.  !%««  k 
nothing  in  which  the  public  eJiovild  have 
more  confidence  than  in  banks  w^faicfa  are 
in  any  way  recognised  by  the  state ;  and 
I  think  we  should  have  some  uniform  as- 
tern of  incorporating  banks  Many  ooid- 
panies,  although  doing  business  under 
different  names,  are,  in  reality,  banks. 

Mr.  MuNRO  :  The  banks  are  incorporated 
under  the  Companies  Act  in  Victoria  ! 

Sir  JOHN  BRAY  :  You  can  establish 
financial  companies,  which  you  do  not  call 
banks,  but  which  answer  all  the  purposes 
of  bank&     We  have  provided   that  the 
federal  parliament  shall  legislate  as  to  the 
incorporation  of  banks;  but  there  is  nothing 
to  prevent  the  incorporation  bj'  the  states 
themselves,  quite  apart  from  tiie  federal 
parliament,  of  trading  companies  which 
will  do  all  the  ordinary  business  of  banksL 
If  it  is  desirable  to  intrust  l<^slation  as 
to  the  incorporation  of  banks  to  the  federal 
government,  there  is  no  reason  why  we 
should   not  say  that  the  registration  of 
financial  companies  doing  all  the  business 
of  banks  should  be  dealt  with  in  the  same 
manner. 

Sub-clause  agreed  to. 

Sub-clause  21.  The  service  and  exeention  of 
the  civil  and  criminal  process  and  judgmenfca  of 
the  courts  of  one  state  or  part  of  the  oommon- 
wealth  in  another  state,  or  part  of  the  common- 
wealth. 

Mr.  BAKER :  I  should  like  to  know 
whether  sub-clause  21  or  22  will  include 
the  recognition  in  one  colony  of  probate 
issued  in  another  colony  1  It  can  hardly 
be  called  a  civil  or  criminal  process  or  a 
judgment,  nor  can  it  be  called  a  public 
record  or  judicial  proceeding.  I  want  to 
know  if  this  point  has  been  considered  by 
the  sub-committee,  and  if  they  are  quite 
sure  that  probate  issued  in  one  colony  will 
be  recognised  in  another  colony  %  There 
is  at  present  a  great  deal  of  unneoessarr 
expense  and  trouble  in  the  registration  of 
probates  and  letters  of  administration  issued 
by  one  colony  in  another  colony.     It  is  not 
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ao  easy  a  question  as  at  first  sight  it  appears, 
because  persons  often  die  possessed  of  pro- 
perty in  more  than  one  colony. 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH:  I  think 
that  probate  of  a  will  must  be  regarded  as 
coming  under  the  heading  of  a  judicial 
proceeding.  It  is  the  official  recognition 
by  a  court  of  judicature  of  the  will  of  a 
person.  In  addition  to  that  there  is  the 
committal  of  the  administration  of  the 
estate  to  some  person.  I  do  not  think  we 
ouglit  to  interfere  with  that 

Mr.  BAKER  :  Supposing,  as  is  prob- 
able, that  one  colony  passed  a  law  provid- 
ing that  probate  and  succession  duties 
should  be  paid,  and  paid  only  on  the  pro- 
perty in  that  colony,  and  that  is  universally 
recognised  by  the  other  colonies,  the  conse- 
quence would  be  that  no  probate  or  succes- 
sion duties  would  be  paid  in  other  colonies 
where  the  same  man  had  property.  That 
would  be  the  case  if  a  residentin  South  Aus- 
tralia died  possessed  of  Broken  Hill  shares, 
and  the  probate  in  South  Australia  was  ipso 
facto  recognised  in  New  South  Wales. 

Sir  Samuel  Griffith  :  No ! 

Sir.  BAKER  :  That  is  what  I  want  to 
obtain  information  about.  One  reason  why 
I  have  brought  this  matter  forward  is,  that 
in  South  Australia  last  session  a  probate 
and  succession  duty  bill  was  introduced, 
providing  for  two  distinct  principles.  In 
the  first  place,  if  a  man  died  after  being 
domiciled  in  South  Australia,  all  the  pro- 
perty he  had,  wherever  it  might  be  situ- 
ated, was  to  pay  probate  and  succession 
duties  in  South  Australia.  Another  prin- 
ciple was  also  sought  to  be  included,  that 
was,  that  if  the  man  was  not  domiciled 
there,  and  held  property  in  South  Austra- 
lia, that  property  should  also  pay  probate 
and  succession  duties.  I  only  point  this 
out  to  show  what  different  laws  may  be 
passed  by  the  various  colonies.  I  wish 
to  know  whether,  under  this  clause,  cases 
of  that  kind  will  be  metl  It  seems  to  me 
that  they  will  not  be  met.     I  should  like 


to  see  the  federal  parliament  authorised  to 
make  laws  concerning  probate  and  the 
issue  of  letters  of  administration.  All 
those  difficulties  would  then  disappear. 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH  :  I  think 
the  difficulty  the  hon.  member  suggests  is 
not  likely  to  arisa  This  is  a  clause  to 
enable  the  federal  parliament  to  make  a 
law  recognising  a  judicial  proceeding — 
that  is,  probate.  But  it  recognises  the 
probate  for  what  it  purports  to  be  ;  that 
is,  the  proof  of  the  will  and  the  committal 
of  the  administration  of  the  property  in 
that  state  to  some  person.  The  committal 
of  the  administration  of  the  property  in 
any  state  is  a  matter  for  that  state. 
Another  state  will  recognise  the  probate ; 
but  they  do  not  necessarily  commit  the 
administration  to  the  same  person.  They 
will  recognise  the  will  as  far  as  the  judicial 
proof  of  it  extends,  and  no  further.  With 
respect  to  succession  duties,  the  court  re- 
cognises the  revenue  law  as  a  law,  but  it 
only  applies  within  the  state  which  made 
it.  That  question  has  never  come  into 
contest.  But  so  far  as  a  revenue  law  might 
be  in  force  in  South  Australia,  providing 
that  certain  probate  and  succession  duties 
should  be  payable  there,  no  coyrt  would 
recognise  that  as  creating  an  obligation  to 
pay  duties  in  Victoriaand  N  ew  South  Wales. 
I  do  not  think  this  will  enable  the  parlia- 
ment of  the  commonwealth  to  require  com- 
mittal of  the  administration  of  an  estate 
in  one  state  to  the  same  person  to  which 
it  has  been  committed  elsewhere^  and  I  do 
not  think  it  is  intended  to  go  so  far. 

Mr.  BAKER :  If  that  is  the  stete  of 
the  case  the  same  results  will  continue  as 
accrue  at  the  present  time,  that  is  to  say, 
if  a  person  dies  having  property  in  differ- 
ent colonies  his  successors  will  have  to  go 
to  the  expense  and  trouble  of  obtaining 
administration  of  the  estate  in  all  the 
colonies.  That  is  an  unnecessary  expense 
and  trouble  which  might  be  done  away 
with  under  a  federal  form  of  government. 
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Mr.  CLARK  :  I  think  tbe  hon.  mem- 
ber does  not  see  the  full  effect  of  this 
clause.  I  take  it  that  this  will  enable 
the  federal  parliament  to  do  what  all  the 
colonies  can  now  do  conjointly,  and  what 
several  of  them  have  done.  Tasmania, 
New  Zealand,  and  Queensland  have  passed 
intercolonial  probate  acts  whereby  the  pro- 
bates issued  in  any  of  those  colonies  can 
be  received  and  registered  in  the  courts  of 
the  otJier  colonies.  It  required  the  action 
of  the  several  legislatures  to  do  that.  This 
sub-clause  will  enable  the  federal  parlia- 
ment to  do  that  in  one  act  for  all  the 
colonies.  I  take  it  that  is  the  intention 
of  the  clausa 

Sub-clause  agreed  to. 

Mr.  KINGSTON  :  I  desire  to  propose 
a  new  clause,  to  follow  sub-clause  22,  as 
follows : — 

The  establishment  of  courts  of  conciliation  and 
arbitration,  having  jurisdiction  througliout  the 
commonwealth,  for  the  settlement  of  industrial 
disputes. 

I  do  not  propose  to  discuss  the  question  at 
any  length,  but  I  think  in  view  of  the 
magnitude  of  the  recent  industrial  disturb- 
ances which  have  affected  Australia  and 
the  whole  of  the  civilised  w^orld,  it  is  de- 
sirable, when  we  are  framing  this  federal 
constitution,  that  we  should  at  least  con- 
sider whether  we  cannot  do  sometliing  in 
the  way  of  avoiding  dilEculties  of  the  char- 
acter to  which  I  have  referred.  I  am  not 
in  favour  of  conferring  unnecessarily  any 
powers  on  the  federal  parliament.  I  have 
hitherto  seized  various  opportunities  for 
advocating  the  expediency  of  leaving  the 
settlement  of  mattera  of  purely  local  con- 
cern to  the  local  legislatures.  But  we  can- 
not avoid  recognising  this  fact — that  in 
disputes  of  the  magnitude  to  which  I  refer, 
which  affect  not  only  one,  but  all  the  Austra- 
lian colonies,  it  is  utterly  impossible  for  any 
local  legislature  to  constitute  a  tribunal  com- 
petent to  deal  satisfactorily  with  the  ques- 
tion. The  adoption  of  the  amendment 
which  I  now  indicate  will  not  in  the  slightest 
[Mr.  Baker. 


degree  interfere  with  the  powers  wliit4 
are  at   present  possessed  bj  the  various 
state  legislatures  to  legislate  within  their 
state  limits.     It  seems  to  me  that  there 
is  only  one  way  out  'of  this  indostrial  dif- 
ficulty which  will  commend  itself  to  the 
good  sense  of  the  general  community.     It 
is  impossible,  having  regard  to   the  dis- 
astrous effects   which   are  occasioned  to 
society  generally,  to  leave  the  contend- 
ing parties  to  fight  the  matter  oat  to  tie 
bitter   end,  and  the  only   means    which 
occur  to  me  by  which  some  good  can  b^ 
done   is  the  appointment   of   a    tribunal 
qualified    to  investigate  the   mattcsrs    iu 
dispute,    to   reconcile  the  parties  if  po^ 
sible,  or,  if  such  a  course  be  impossible,  t& 
pronounce  an  award  which  will  fix  what, 
according  to  the  decision  of  the  court,  i^ 
right  and  proper  to  be  done,  and  will  carry 
with  its  pronouncement  the  means  of  its. 
enforcement.    Conciliation  and  arbitration 
therefore  seem  to  me  the  only  means  of 
doing  anything  towards  the  settlement  oi 
the  difficulties   to  which  I  refer.     Hon. 
delegates  will  recognise  that  courts  having 
competent  jurisdiction   cannot  be  estab- 
lished by  the  local  legislatures.     I  would 
therefore  ask  the  Convention  to  assist  me 
in  procuring  the  insertion  of  the  amend- 
ment which  I  am  moving,  which  will  simply 
give  the  federal  parliament  the  power  to 
deal  with  a  most  momentous  question  in  a 
way  which  I  trust  will  commend  itself  to 
tlie  good  sense  of  this  Convention. 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH :  If  the 
court  is  to  have  jurisdiction  throughout  t4ie 
commonwealth,  surely  it  will  be  a  federal 
court.  That  being  so,  the  amendment 
ought  to  be  inserted  in  that  part  of  the 
bill  which  deals  with  the  federal  judiciary. 
If  it  is  intended  to  empower  the  states  to 
establish  such  courts,  they  can  do  it  already. 

Mr.  Kingston:  It  is  not ! 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH  :  We  could 
have  provided  for  all  the  judicial  powers 
in  this  section  if  we  had  wished  to  do  so. 
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£  it  is  desired  that  the  commonwealth 
[lould  have  power  to  establish  such  a 
ourt  as  the  hon.  member  suggests,  upon 
rhich  I  do  not  now  express  any  opinion, 
rovision  ought  to  be  made  for  it  in  ihe 
art  of  the  bill  which  deals  with  the 
idiciary. 
Mr.  KINGSTON  :  I  am  very  desirous 

0  meet  the  wishes  of  the  hon.  and  learned 
iieniber  responsible  for  the  form  of  the 
till,  as  regards  the  moving  of  the  amend- 
aent,  though  I  do  think  there  is  much  to 
te  said  in  favour  of  proceeding  with  the 
liscussioD.  of  the  question  at  the  present 
ime;  because,  in  the  natural  order  of 
hings,  it  will  hardly  be  proposed  to  confer 
ipon  the  ordinary  federal  judicature  the 
)ower8  which  could  be  only  properly  exer- 
isable  by  a  commercial  tribunal  such  as 
hat  whicb  it  is  proposed  by  the  amend- 
nent  to  establish.  I  might  also  emphasise 
:he  fact  that  this  is  simply  a  proposal  to 
confer  upon  the  federal  parliament  power 
to  legislate  with  reference  to  the  establish- 
ment of  these  courts,  and  though  no  doubt 
the  terms  of  the  amendment  show  that  a 
federal  court  having  jurisdiction  to  deal 
« ith  the  entire  commonwealth  is  contem- 
plated, it  may  be  contended  that  will  hardly 
be  a  federal  court  in  the  ordinary  accepta- 
tion of  the  provisions  contained  in  the  sub- 
sequent portion  of  the  act  dealing  with  the 
establishmentof afederal  judicature.  How- 
ever, as  I  understand  the  hon.  and  learned 
member  much  prefers  that  the  amendment 
should  be  deferred  to  a  subsequent  stage, 

1  shall  be  happy  to  meet  his  wishes  and 
ask  leave  to  withdraw  the  amendment. 

Amendment,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 

^Sub-clause  23.  Immigration  and  emigraticn. 

Colonel  SMITH  :  I  should  like  to  ask 
Sir  Samuel  Griffith,  the  exact  meaning  of 
these  two  words,  "immigration"  and 
"emigration"]  The  colony  which  I  re- 
present objects  to  immigration  unless  the 
immigrants  come  at  their  own  expense. 
For  many  years  we  have  abandoned  the 
2  X 


system  of  assisted  immigration.  I  should 
like  to  know,  therefore,  if  power  is  to  be 
conferred  upon  the  dominion  parliament 
to  override  the  local  parliament  in  refer- 
ence to  this  matter  ? 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH:  The  words 
as  they  stand  are  as  general  as  they  can  be, 
and  should  be  read  with  the  introduction : 

The  parliament  shall,  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  this  constitution,  have  full  power  and  au- 
thority to  make  all  such  laws  as  it  thinks  neces- 
sary ....  with  respect  to  immigration 
and  emigration. 

That  is  wide  enough. 

Colonel  Smith  :  Bather  too  wide  ! 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH:  It  wiU 
enable  them  to  keep  out  Chinese,  Hindoos, 
or  other  aliens — even  English,  if  neces- 
sary. It  will  enable  them  to  impose  con- 
ditions, if  found  necessary,  such  as  America 
has  imposed  to  prevent  pauper  and  other 
undesirable  immigration.  It  may  under 
some  circumstances  be  a  very  useful  pro- 
vision. 

Sub-clause  agreed  to. 

Sub-clause  27.  River  navigation  with  respect 
to  the  common  purposes  of  two  or  more  states 
or  parts  of  the  commonwealth. 

Mr.  McMillan  :  This  is  a  subsection 
that  I  think  requires  some  kind  of  elabora- 
tion, which  probably  those  who  have  drawn 
the  bill  may  be  able  to  undertake.  The 
sub-section  means  more  than  the  river 
navigation.  We  want  the  control  of  the 
rivers  as  regards  the  use  of  the  water, 
and,  furthermore,  it  is  necessary  to  have 
some  control  over  the  tributaries.  As 
we  know  in  connection  with  the  Murray, 
there  may  be  tributary  streams  to  check 
the  flow  of  water  from  which  might  have 
such  an  effect  as  to  render  the  river 
useless.  It  seems  to  me — although  I  do 
not  propose  now  to  indicate  any  actual 
amendment — that  there  ought  to  be  some 
very  general  powers  with  regard  to  the 
control  of  the  river,  not  merely  for  navi- 
gation purposes,  but  also  for  purposes  of 
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irrigation  and  the  conservation  of  the 
water.  That  I  look  upon  as  one  of  the 
most  important  matters  in  connection  with 
the  whole  scheme  of  federation.  We  have 
large  rivers  which  are  absolutely  essential 
to  future  schemes  of  irrigation  and  the 
conservation  of  water.  These  run  through 
different  colonies,  and  if  economically  man- 
aged by  one  power,  equitably  dealing  with 
all  the  rights  of  the  different  states,  they 
may  be  great  sources  of  wealth  in  the  future. 
Consequently,  it  seems  to  me  that  a  clause 
ought  to  be  introduced  into  the  bill  which 
will  give  the  central  government  general 
powers  to  deal  in  some  equitable  way  with 
the  diflferent  rights  of  different  states,  and 
with  the  general  conservation  of  all  rights 
with  regard  to  these  rivers. 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH  :  The  hon. 
member's  observations  certainly  demand 
attention.  The  subject  was  considered 
pretty  .fully  by  the  committee,  and  a  form 
of  words  which  was  suggested,  and  which 
at  one  time  we  were  disposed  to  adopt, 
was,  if  I  remember  rightly,  "  river  naviga- 
tion and  the  conservation  of  water,  with  re- 
spect to  any  purposes,  <fec"  I  think  myself 
that  it  would  be  an  improvement  to  have 
these  words.  The  delegates  for  colonies 
bordering  on  great  inland  rivers,  however, 
know  more  about  the  subject  than  I  do. 
I  move : 

That,  in  line  1,  after  fSie  word  "navigation" 
the  words  "and  conservation  of  water"  be  in- 
serted. 

Mr.  CuTHBEBT  :  And  distribution  ! 

Mr.  Dbakin  :  That  would  belong  to  the 
states! 

Mr.  GILLIES :  I  should  like  to  ask 
whether  the  meaning  of  the  amendment  is 
to  give  to  the  federal  parliament  the  con- 
trol of  the  conservation  of  water ) 

Mr.  Deakin  :  It  is  only  "  with  respect 
to  the  common  purposes  of  two  or  more 
states  " ! 

Mr.  GILLIES  :  The  question  of  the 
conservation  of  water  would  scarcely  be 
[Afr.  McMillan. 


raised  between  two  states.  Any  qnestioa 
as  to  local  conservation,  however,  tai^ 
be  seriously  affected  by  the  legislation  d 
the  federal  parliament  with  reqiect  t& 
conservation.  The  control  of  water  oqet 
servation  belongs  to  the  individnal  statei. 
and  they  undertake  it ;  but  if  there  ver& 
legislation  wiUi  respect  to  ccmBervatkc 
generally  that  would  affect  the  tribntana 
of  any  particular  river,  I  am  afraid  thi: 
we  should  get  too  deep  into  the  sulJMt, 
and  that  there  would  be  troable.  Some 
of  the  colonies  deeply  interested  in  wvur 
conservation  might  decline  to  join  tk» 
federation  if  they  thought  that  the  whole 
of  their  conservation  schemes  might  be  m- 
terfered  with  by  the  federal  parliament  I 
think  it  should  be  made  perfectly  ^dear  tha: 
their  schemes  will  not  be  interfered  with. 
Mr.  Deakut  :  It  does  not  fl^ply  l 
Mr.  BARTON  :  I  would  soggest  to  ^hsf 
hon.  member,  Sir  Samuel  Griffith,  that  he 
should  withdraw  the  amendments  Soidy 
it  is  not  intended  to  transfer  to  the  federal 
parliament  the  power  of  legislatioD  tor  the 
purposes  of  the  ccHnmonwealth  with  re> 
spect  to  the  general  ccHiservationof  vater. 
That  is  a  matter  for  the  taking  away  of 
which  &om  the  individual  states  there  is 
no  reason  whatever.  Matten  relating  to 
irrigation  and  so  on,  whidi  are  intimately 
connected  with  property  and  civil  rights, 
and  which  we  are  all  prepared  to  leave  to 
the  several  states,  ought  certainly  not  to 
be  dealt  with  by  the  federation.  I  can  see 
no  reason  why  control  with  re^wct  to 
these  matters  should  be  transferred  fiuci 
the  states  to  the  commonwealth,  and  1 
think  that  the  idea  of  the  commoaweahl) 
being  given  power  to  take  over  oontrcl 
with  regard  to  them  will  cause  very  gre&t 
alarm.  I  trust  that  the  amendment  will  be 
withdrawn. 

Mr.  FLAYFORD:  What  I  understand 
the  amendment  to  mean  is  that^  snpposijic 
by  any  water  conservation  at  the  aonrce  of 
a  river,  navigation  on  that  river  m^t  be 
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stopped,  the  parliament  of  the  common- 
wealth would  have  power  to  step  in  and 
conRerve  the  rights  of  the  states  which 
were  injuriously  affected.  I  think  that  the 
clanse  will  give  full  effect  to  this  intention 
without  putting  in  the  words  "  and  coi>- 
servation"  at  all.  Conservation  on  the 
upper  branches  of  the  river  Murray  might 
tend  in  the  future  to  make  that  stream 
unnavigable,  since  the  water  taken  for 
irrigation  might  never  find  its  way  back 
to  it,  and  what  we  are  now  proposing  to 
do  is,  I  understand,  to  give  over  to  the 
dominion  parliament  the  charge  of  the 
navigable  rivers,  and,  therefore,  the  con- 
servation of  the  interests  of  those  colonics 
which  require  to  have  the  rivers  kept  open. 
Mr.  McMillan  :  As  I  see  by  sub- 
clause 29  matters  generally  may  be  re- 
ferred to  the  federal  parliament,  this  mat- 
ter might  probably,  I  think,  be  referred 
by  the  states  concerned  to  the  parliament. 
No  doubt  if  the  amendment  were  carried 
it  would  place  a  very  large  power,  which 
might  be  abused,  in  the  hands  of  the  fede- 
ral parliament,  and  which  would  cause 
irritation  in  the  different  local  parliaments. 
I  therefore  urge  my  hon.  friend  to  with- 
draw the  amendment,  and  leave  the  matter 
to  be  settled  under  sub-clause  29. 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH :  I  moved 
the  amendment^  because  it  was  suggested 
in  the  committee,  and  I  knew  that  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  would  be  familiar 
with  it  I  admit  that  I  do  not  like  the 
term  myself.  The  hon.  member,  Mr.  Bird, 
has  suggested  another  expression  which  I 
think  it  would  be  a  great  improvement  to 
use;  that  is,  the  words  "navigation  and 
use."  South  Australia,  Victoria,  and  New 
South  Wales  are,  however,  more  interested 
in  this  matter  than  is  the  colony  which  I 
represent,  and  their  delegates  will  know 
more  about  it 

Mr.  Gillies  :  I  am  afraid  of  inserting 
words  which  might  be  so  wide  in  their 
meaning  as  to  cause  trouble  I 


Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH  :  There  was 
not  a  single  lino  in  this  clause  which  gave 
the  committee  so  much  trouble  as  this 
did,  and  the  result  of  all  our  trouble, 
which  was  very  great,  is  the  phrase  before 
the  Oommittea 

Mr.  DEAKIN :  It  may  be  as  well  to 
point  out  one  circumstance  in  connection 
with  this  matter — namely,  that  conser- 
vation may  be  absolutely  essential  to  navi- 
gation, and  it  may,  therefore,  be  taken 
to  that  extent  to  be  implied  in  the  words 
already  used.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  even 
upon  the  magnificent  streams  of  America, 
steps  are  now  being  taken  to  conserve' 
water  at  the  heads  of  the  rivers  to  pre- 
serve a  regular  flow  in  the  summer  sea- 
son. The  idea  that  the  hon.  member,  Mr. 
Playford,  had  in  his  mind  is,  therefore, 
so  far,  provided  for  in  the  clause  as  it 
standi  For  my  own  part,  I  think  that 
some  such  words  as  those  suggested  by 
the  hon.  member,  Mr.  McMillan,  would 
be  very  advantageously  added  in  this  place. 
The  introduction  of  the  word  '*  conser- 
vation" would  have  permitted  the  con- 
servation of  water  for  the  purpose  of 
irrigation. 

Mr.  Playpord  :  Leave  that  to  the  states ! 

Mr.  DEAKIN  :  It  may  very  well  be 
left  to  the  states ;  but  it  is  an  indisputable 
fact  that  water  conservation  will  be  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  the  future  of  one  or  two 
of  the  states,  and  it  will  be  a  matter  of 
great  difficulty  for  them  to  cope  with  all 
the  difficulties  of  the  question  by  any  of 
the  legislative  powers  which  they  now  pos- 
sess. Each  state  can  legislate  within  \\m 
own  borders ;  but  that  is  a  different  thing 
from  passing  a  measure  which  will  exactly 
dovetail  in  with  the  legblation  of  another 
colony,  so  as  to  permit  of  joint  action  and 
joint  responsibility.  If  the  matter  cannot 
be  dealt  with  by  its  reference  to  the  federal 
parliament,  what  ought  to  be  a  national 
question  will  become  a  local  question  ; 
whereas  if  you  introduced  the  words  sug- 
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gested,  you  would  enable  all  these  issues 
to  be  dealt  with  federally  as  occasion  arose. 

Mr.  McMillan  :  With  respect  to  the 
remarks  of  the  hon.  member,  Mr.  Deakin, 
suppose  there  were  an  extensive  scheme  of 
locking  these  rivers  for  the  purpose  of 
navigation,  would  that  be  covered  by  the 
sub-section  ? 

Mr.  Deakin  :  It  depends  on  whether  it 
is  for  the  common  purposes  of  two  or  more 
states ! 

Mr.  McMillan  :  Perhaps  the  best 
thing  to  do  would  be  to  allow  the  sub- 
clause to  pass  as  it  stands,  and  to  consider 
very  carefully  the  whole  question,  with  a 
view  to  the  adoption  of  some  amendment 
afterwards.  It  is  a  very  difficult  matter 
to  deal  with,  and  I  do  not  think  it  can  be 
dealt  with  off-hand  at  the  present  moment. 
The  best  thing  to  do  would  be,  taking  note 
of  the  debate,  to  allow  the  sub-clause  to  pass 
as  it  stands,  and,  perhaps  to  introduce  an- 
other sub-clause  afterwards. 

Sir  JOHN  BRAY  :  I  may  state  that 
the  Finance  Committee  recommended,  on 
this  point,  as  follows  : — 

That  the  federal  government  should  be  em- 
powered to  legislate  on  the  foUowmg  subjects  : — 
Intercolonial  rivers,  and  the  navigation  thereof. 

We  felt,  and  it  is  clear  from  what  has  been 
stated  that  most  hon.  members  feel,  that 
there  is  something  more  than  the  navigation 
of  the  rivers  with  which  the  federal  parlia- 
ment ought  to  be  empowered  to  deal.  The 
words  I  have  quoted,  however,  did  not  meet 
with  the  approval  of  the  Constitution  Com- 
mittee, and  consequently  they  were  aban- 
doned. Still  the  Finance  Committee  were 
strongly  impressed  with  the  idea  that  there 
was  something  besides  the  navigation  of  the 
rivers  which  required  to  be  controlled  by 
the  federal  parliament. 

Mr.  Deakin  :  Infinitely  more  important 
than  navigation ! 

Sir  JOHN  BRAY :  It  is  true,  as  has 
been  pointed  out  by  the  hon.  member,  Mr. 
Deakin,  that  by  leaving  the  words  as  they 
[Mr,  Deakin, 


stand,  yon  may  do  more  than  is  intended 
and  may  prevent  people  taking  water  from 
a  river  at  all  by  saying  that  it  is  necessarj 
for  the  purposes  of  navigation.  The  subject 
is  a  very  important  one ;  and  it  will  ^^ 
quire  most  careful  consideration  before  it 
is  finally  dealt  with. 

Amendment,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 

Sub-clause  agreed  to. 

Sub-clause  28.  The  control  of  railways  «hh 
respect  to  transport  for  the  purposes  of  the  coie- 
monwealth. 

Mr.  GORDON  :  I  move  : 

That  the  following  words  be  added  to  thesmV 
clause  : — "  and  the  regulation  of  traffic  aihi 
traffic  charges  upon  railways  in  any  state  in  aH 
cases  in  which  such  regulations  are  required  for 
freedom  of  trade  and  commerce,  and  to  prevent 
any  undue  preference  to  any  particular  locality 
within  the  commonwealth  or  to  any  descripticn 
of  traffic." 

The  amendment  attempts  to  meet  a  patait 
difficulty  which,  if  not  met,  may  upset  tie 
whole  of  the  com  mercial  ad  vantages  of  feder- 
ation. If,  notwithstanding  intercolonial 
free-trade,  it  is  possible  for  any  colony  to  mn 
a  competitive  line  which  will  deprive  an  ad- 
joining colony  of  the  advantages  of  its  posi- 
tion, then  intercolonial  free  trade  is  &  mere 
fiction,  so  far  as  the  colony  which  is  de- 
prived of  its  geographical  position  is  con- 
cerned. We  m  us t  certainly  have  some  power 
in  the  federal  parliament  to  regalaie  differ- 
ential rates  on  competitive  lines,  that  is  to 
say,  upon  lines  open  simply  for  the  purpose 
of  competition. 

Mr.  Barton  :  Will  not  sub-clause  12, 
chapter  iv,  meet  the  difficulty  t 

Mr.  GORDON :  I  think  not.  At  any 
rate,  it  is  open  to  doubt  whether  it  will  or 
not.  If  we  mean  to  do  this,  why  shoain 
we  not  say  so  specifically  1  It  is  possible 
that  sub  clause  12  of  chapter  rv  may  meet 
the  difficulty ;  but  the  matter  would  have 
to  be  left  pretty  much  to  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  law  courts  to  give  it  that  dis- 
tinct application,  and  the  constitution  will 
be  sufficiently  legalistic  as  it  is  without  reiv- 
ing too  much  upon  the  interpretation  which 
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tlie  courts  of  law  will  place  upon  the  general 
^vords.  It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  an  im- 
portant matter;  it  certainly  is  important  to 
some  of  the  colonies.  If  we  mean  it,  we 
Iiad  better  say  so,  and  if  we  do  not  mean 
it,  we  had  better  say  we  do  not  mean  it, 
so  that  the  colonies  may  fairly  understand 
the  terms  upon  which  they  come  into  the 
federation,  and  so  that,  they  may  under- 
stand the  dangers  they  may  have  to  face, 
and  the  contingencies  which  may  exist  in 
the  commonwealth.  The  amendment  em- 
braces a  large  proposition,  and  it  may  be 
possible  to  cut  it  down  to  meet  the  exigen- 
cies of  the  case.  I  have,  however,  made 
it  as  large  as  possible,  and  I  think  it  ought 
to  be  made  as  large  as  possible  to  cover 
what  is  required.  I  hope  that  it,  or  some 
amendment  of  it,  will  meet  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Convention. 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH  :  I  should 
like  to  ask  who  is  to  be  the  judge  as  to 
whether  the  charges  were  required  or  not? 

Mr.  Gordon  :  Parliament  of  course  ! 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH  :  Then  all 
the  w^ords  of  limitation  are  mere  sui*plu- 
sage.  If  the  regulation  of  traffic  charges 
is  to  be  made  in  all  such  cases  as  parlia- 
ment thinks  necessary  for  certain  purposes, 
we  may  as  well  leave  out  the  words  of 
limitation  altogether  and  say,  "the  regula- 
tion of  traffic  charges  upon  railways." 

Mr.  Gordon  :  They  are  not  federal 
traffic  charges,  but  state  charges  1 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH :  Exactly, 
they  are  for  a  limited  purpose.  If  par- 
liament is  to  be  the  absolute  judge,  what  is 
the  use  of  the  words  of  limitation  ? 

Mr.  McMillan  :  I  think  it  is  as  well 
to  face  this  question  at  once.  I  do  not 
think  the  parliaments  of  the  country  under 
existing  circumstances  would  bind  them- 
selves to  absolutely  do  away  with  different 
tial  rates  at  the  present  moment.  There 
may  be  a  great  many  contingencies  to  bring 
about  differential  rates.  I  do  not  say  that  the 
question  of  free-trade  between  the  colonies 


is  bound  up  with  that  of  the  diiTerential 
rates.  We  may  have  keen  competition  be- 
tween the  different  colonies  in  the  way  of 
carrying  on  their  respective  businesses,  and 
at  the  same  time  we  may  have  free-trade 
across  the  borders  as  far  as  customs  duties 
ai*e  concerned.  I  will  take  a  case.  Sup- 
posing the  central  power  has  the  right  to 
the  navigation  of  the  rivers,  and  suppos- 
ij^gj  by  *  further  power  we  may  give  them, 
they  have  the  right  to  lock  them  and  to 
create  a  large  traffic  in  a  certain  direction 
away,  say,  from  New  South  Wales ;  and 
supposing  New  South  Wales  had  spent  some 
millions  of  money  in  constructing  a  rail- 
way right  to  the  edge  of  those  rivers.  Do 
you  mean  to  say  we  are  bound  to  accept  any 
regulations  on  two  totally  distinct  matters. 
— the  regulation  of  the  river  traffic  and 
the  regulation  of  the  railway  traffic — both 
from  the  central  government,  although 
there  may  have  been  millions  of  money 
spent  upon  the  one  and  very  little  money 
spent  upon  the  other,  or  vice  versa  ?  It 
seems  to  me  that  if  we  are  to  allow  any- 
thing like  this  at  all  it  must  be  in  regard  to 
the  taking  over  of  the  whole  of  the  railway 
systems,  the  unification  of  the  railway  sys- 
tems of  the  colonies;  but  we  have  not  got  so 
far,  and  it  would  be  very  dangerous  for  u» 
to  get -80  far.  Starting,  as  we  did,  at  the 
early  stage  of  our  proceedings,  with  an 
anxiety  to  give  very  little  to  the  central 
government,  we  are  now,  it  seems  to  me, 
running  the  danger  of  giving  too  much 
and  leaving  too  little  for  that  central  go- 
vernment to  do  in  the  evolution  of  its 
political  life.  As  far  as  railways  are 
concerned,  and  speaking  with  regard  to 
the  debt  too,  some  hon.  delegates  seem 
to  imagine  that  the  two  matters  are 
absolutely  intertwined  with  one  another. 
I  may  say  to  those  delegates  who  seem  to 
me  to  be  a  little  misty  in  their  view  of 
this  question,  that  you  may  have  a  con- 
solidation of  all  the  debts  of  the  colonies 
under  the  central  power,  and  you  need 
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not  necessarily  Lave  anything  to  do  with 
the  particular  assets  which  make  up  those 
debts.  Well,  if  the  states  are  liable  for 
their  debts  and  for  the  interest  on  those 
debts,  and  if  they  are,  as  it  seems  to  me 
they  must  be  to  a  certain  extent,  the 
authority  for  deciding  where  tiieir  lines  of 
railway  should  run,  you  cannot,  at  any 
rate  at  the  present  stage  of  our  Australian 
existence,  where  the  conditions  are  so  very 
different  in  the  various  colonies,  attempt 
t3  take  away  the  control  of  those  railwaya 
And  if  you  do  not  take  the  control  of  the 
railways,  each  railway  system  must  be  go- 
verned according  to  the  particular  con- 
ditions that  surround  it.  Personally,  as 
a  matter  of  principle  or  theory,  I  should 
like  to  see  the  abolition  of  differential 
rates,  when  the  time  comes  when  it  is  pos- 
sible to  abolish  them,  and  to  have  a  mile- 
age system  throughout  the  whole  of  the 
continent ;  but  we  are  dealing  with  each 
state  at  the  present  moment  on  the  supposi- 
tion that  each  state  retains  its  own  railway 
system,  and  has  to  pay  the  interest  upon 
the  debt  incurred  in  bringing  the  rail- 
ways into  existence.  Consequently  if  the 
experts  of  those  railway  systems  say  that, 
in  view  of  river  navigation,  of  competing 
colonies,  and  of  steamers  going  along  our 
tjoasts,  they  must  have  some  system  of 
differential  rates  in  order  to  secure  a 
general  result,  it  would  be  madness  on 
our  part  to  introduce  any  hard  and  fast 
principle  in  this  constitution  which  would 
practically  override  the  opinions  of  the  rail- 
way experts  of  the  different  colonies.  It 
seems  to  me  that  these  are  matters  which 
it  is  far  better  for  us  to  leave  to  the  general 
evolution  of  things,  which  will  come  about 
in  due  time,  than  to  deal  with  them  by  this 
general  sub-clause  introduced  into  these 
powers  by  which  certain  things  can  be  rele- 
gated by  the  different  parliaments  to  the 
central  parliament.  A  great  deal  that  we 
are  trying  to  introduce  now  will,  no  donbt, 
be  ultimately  carried  out. 
[Mr.  McMillan. 


Mr.  BIRD :  I  quite  agree  witii  a  gmt 
deal  of  what  has  fallen  from  the  boo. 
member  who  last  spoke ;  but  I  tlunk  it 
should  go  without  saying  that  if  the  states 
are  to  keep  their  railways  in  their  ovi 
possession  they  should  have  control  of  die 
tariff  of  those  railways ;  and  if  we  ftdopt 
the  amendment  now  before  uSjitwouM 
necessitate  the  adoption  of  a  similar  re- 
striction with  regard  to  other  state  actioD. 
For  instance,  it  might  be  that  a  state  wodd 
own  or  charter  a  fleet  of  steamen,  and  lir 
tliera  on  to  the  ports  of  some  neghboormg 
colony  for  the  purpose  of  brmgisg  Dk 
traffic  from  those  ports  to  portb  of  iti 
own,  and  thus  bring  about  the  veiy  thiog 
which  it  is  feared  by  the  hon.  member, 
Mr.  Gordon,  would  be  brought  about  bf 
differential  railway  rates ;  so  that  if  we 
adopted  the  hon.  member's  proposal  we 
should  be  compelled  to  preivent  the  states 
not  only  from  imposing  differestia]  rul- 
way  rates,  but  also  from  taking  actioQ  in 
regard  to  any  other  mode  of  oommonica- 
tion  by  which  the  same  resoJt  wooitl  be 
brought  about  I  think  we  should  reject 
the  amendment,  and  leave  the  states  en- 
tirely free  to  regulate  thar  own  nulway 
traffic  so  long  as  the  railways  are  in  their 
own  hands. 

Dr.  COCKBURN :  From  snothcr  Mr 
pect  of  the  case,  I  think  argnmeata  cm 
be  advanced  in  favour  of  the  amendment 
of  the  hon.  member,  Mr.  Gordon.  I  think 
free-trade  is  bound  up  with  the  question  of 
differential  rates.  A  remission  of  railwr 
rates  onthemanufacturesof  anystatemight 
be  equivalent  to  a  bonusgiven  to  the  mano- 
f  acturers.  Take  the  case  of  two  adjoining 
states,  in  one  of  which  manu&ctnres  are 
established,  and  a  large  capital  invested  in 
them,  whereas  in  the  other  manufactures 
are  just  in  their  struggling  infancy.  The 
tendency  is  for  the  large  manufactnrcra  to 
attempt,  by  underselling,  to  crush  ont  the 
smaller  manufacturers,  and  if  the  state,  bj 
making  large  remissions  in  the  railwaj 
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rate%  «Fe  allowed  to  carry  the  products  of 
the  manufactarers  of  the  one  state,  so  that 
they  will  be  practically  free  from  charge, 
it  is  equivalent  to  giving  a  bonus  to  the 
manufacturers,  and  diminishes  that  actual 
protection  which  free-trade  always  ac- 
knowledges is  due  to  mileage.  This  prin- 
x^iple  is  protection  in  the  best  possible  way 
commercially.  Unless  we  abolish  the  possi- 
bility ofdifferential  rates,  we  might  destroy 
the  only  protection  which  acts  through 
mileage  against  distant  manufacturers.  I 
ihink  that  free-trade  without  disallowing 
differentud  rates,  will  fall  short  of  its  object, 
and  will  tend  in  an  indirect  way  to  bring 
About  the  granting  of  bounties  by  states. 

Mr.  DEAKIN  :  If  the  contention  of 
the  hon.  member.  Dr.  Cockbum,  be  cor- 
rect, there  would  be  no  necessity  for  his 
lion,  colleague  to  move  this  amendment. 
If,  as  he  contends,  any  differential  rates  are 
equivalent  to  an  interference  with  freedom 
of  trade,  there  can  be  no  question  that 
clause  12  of  chapter  iv  does  definitively 
and  absolutely  prohibit  any  such  inter- 
ference. For  my  own  part,  taking  sub- 
clause 1  of  clause  52,  which  we  have  passed, 
together  with  the  clause  which  we  are  ap- 
proaching, it  does  appear  to  me  that  a 
very  strong  case  con  Id  be  made  out  under 
the  bill  as  it  stands  for  arguing  that  the 
authority  is  already  vested,  in  the  com- 
monwealth, to  deal  with  the  case  the  hon. 
member  proposes.  The  argument,  how- 
ever, which  he  might  fairly  urge  is,  that 
on  a  question  of  this  delicate  and  difficult 
nature  it  is  very  desirable  that  there  should 
be  no  possible  room  for  doubt,  and  that  the 
lion,  member,  the  chairman  of  the  Constitu- 
tion Committee,  has  already  indicated  tliere 
is  doubt  in  his  mind  as  to  the  sufficiency 
of  the  present  provisions.  Under  these 
circumstances,  following  his  colleague's 
Argument,  I  would  suggest  to  the  hon. 
member  that  any  amendment  made  would 
come  very  much  better  in  clause  12,  chi^- 
ter  IT.     I^  for  instance,  it  read  that  <<  the 


parliament  of  the  commonwealth  may  make 
laws  prohibiting  or  annulling  any  law  or 
regulation  or  differential  rates  made  by  any 
state  or  authority  constituted  by  any  state," 
it  then  appears  to  me  that  he  would  be  tak- 
ing as  absolute  a  power  as  he  could  desire. 
The  only  question  is  whether  that  power 
would  not  be  too  absolute.  I  do  not  sup- 
pose that  any  one  can  dispute  the  argument 
of  the  hon.  member,  Mr.  McMillan,  that 
the  imposition  of  differential  rates  under 
many  ciroumstances  would  be  perfectly 
legitimate.  There  can  be  no  desire  to  in- 
terfere with  them,  and  there  should  be  no 
authority  in  the  commonwealth  to  interfere 
with  them,  except,  in  so  far  as  their  action 
interfered  with  the  federal  principle.  But, 
that  would  need  a  much  narrower  and  closer 
definition  than  the  amendment,  which  does 
not  err  either  in  its  explicitness  or  scope. 
It  embraces  all  the  hon.  member  desires, 
but  also  a  good  deal  more  than  is  neces- 
sary, and,  if  moved  in  the  form  he  has 
adopted,  might  give  rise  to  a  good  deal  of 
doubt  and  suspicion  in  the  several  parlia- 
ments. Sympathising  with  the  hon.  mem- 
ber, and  with  the  end  he  has  in  view,  I 
question  whether  this  wide  amendment,  if 
accepted  by  the  Convention,  would  be  ac- 
cepted by  the  parliaments  of  the  different 
colonies. 

Mr.  FITZGERALD :  I  suggest  to  the 
hon.  member,  Mr.  Oordon,  that  if  he  ham- 
pers the  states  in  their  control  over  their 
own  itiilways,  he  will  certainly  interfere 
very  materially  with  what  may  hereafter  be, 
in  their  wisdom,  considered  a  proper  and 
wise  policy,  namely,  the  leasing  of  those 
railwaya  If  any  of  the  states  determine  to 
lease  their  railways,  surely  the  imposition 
now  of  conditions  which  might  affect  the 
terms  which  could  be  obtained  under  such 
leasing  would  be  a  very  serious  infliction 
upon  those  states.  I  apprehend  that  unless 
the  Convention  see  that  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  that  some  restriction  should  be 
placed  upon  the  fullest  power  over  the  rail- 
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way  system  of  each  state, they  will  be  very 
cautious  indeed  in  imposing  any  such  re- 
striction. The  railways  represent  a  large 
sum  of  money,  the  policy  of  governing  the 
railways  is  one  which  requires  men  of  con- 
siderable power  to  direct  it,  and  I  think 
the  Convention  would  act  very  unwisely 
if  it  interfered  in  the  slightest  degree 
with  the  fullest  and  most  absolute  discre- 
tion in  the  exercise  of  that  control. 

Mr.  CLARK :  I  sympathise  very  much 
with  the  object  that  the  hon.  member,  Mr. 
Gordon,  has  in  view  in  moving  the  amend- 
ment But  I  believe  the  criticism  offered 
by  the  hon.  members,  Sir  Samuel  Griffith 
and  Mr.  Deakin,  is  well  founded,  namely, 
that  the  amendment  expresses  in  language 
much  too  wide  the  particular  object  which 
he  has  in  view.  I  think  the  hon.  member, 
Mr.  Gordon,  must  agree  that  the  argument 
of  the  hon.  and  learned  member,  Sir  Samuel 
Griffith,  in  particular,  was  well  founded. 
At  any  moment  it  chose  the  central  govern- 
ment could  pass  an  act  regulating  the  rates 
from  one  end  of  the  commonwealth  to  the 
other.  All  the  hon.  member  and  his  col- 
leagues want  is  power  to  prevent  some 
particular  wrong  being  done,  or  what  they 
regard  as  a  wrong,  and  I  think  that  object 
would  be  more  definitely  and  successfully 
achieved  by  an  amendment  of  this  des- 
cription : 

And  the  prevention  of  discriminatmg  rates 
being  charged  for  railway  services  by  any  state, 
company,  or  person,  so  as  to  give  any  prefer- 
ence or  advantage  to  any  particular  person  or 
class  of  persons,  or  any  locality,  or  any  particular 
description  of  traffic. 

Those  are  very  much  the  words  that  are 
used  in  the  Inter-States  Commerce  Act  of 
America.  There  they  legislate  only  with 
regard  to  private  railways,  none  of  the 
states  owning  i*ailways.  I  can  conceive  at 
once  that  a  number  of  difficulties  might 
arise  as  to  how  this  law  should  be  enforced 
against  the  states.  We  could  easily  enforce 
a  law  against  a  private  person  by  saying 
that  he  shall  be  guilty  of  an  offence  and 
prosecuting  him  if  he  breaks  the  law. 
[Mr,  Fitzgerald, 


Sir  Samuel  Griffith  :  In  the  case  of  a 
state  we  could  declare  the  state  law  to  I* 
invalid  ! 

Mr.  CLARK  :  But  whatever  difl&culiid 
there  might  be  in  the  way  of  adminisier 
ing  the  law,  I  think  the  amendment  1  sc;;- 
gest  definitely  points  to  the  evil  which  tb 
hon.  gentleman  desires  to  cure,  while  i: 
does  not  go  beyond  the  particuhir  object 
aimed  at.  It  does  not  give  the  fedeial 
parliament  power  to  do  anything  more 
than  prevent  the  specific  evil  we  wish  to 
provide  against. 

Mr.  BAKER :  I  do  not  think  the 
amendment  just  proposed  would  meettl^ 
case.  Take,  for  instance,  the  railway  l^ 
tween  Melbourne  and  Geelong.  The  Vic- 
torian Government  spent  a  considerable 
amount  of  money  in  making  a  railway 
from  Melbourne  to  Geelong,  and  whyshociil 
we  give  the  federal  parliament  power  to 
prohibit  them  from  so  fixing  the  rates  on 
that  railway  as  to  enable  it  to  compete 
with  the  steamers  running  between  Mel- 
bourne and  Geelong  1  I  beliere  the  Vic- 
torian Government  lowered  the  rates  on 
that  line  for  the  express  paiposeof  com- 
peting with  the  steamers,  and  enabling 
the  railway  to  pay  the  interert  on  thecos: 
of  construction. 

Mr.  CLARK:  The  Inter-States  Com- 
merce  Act  in  America  is  managed  by  a  com- 
mission who  have  very  laige  discretionary 
powers  as  to  whether  or  not  they  viH 
allow  a  departure  from  the  strict  lines  of 
the  act,  and  that  might  meet  the  particB- 
lar  case  to  which  the  last  speaker  has 
referred. 

Mr.  KINGSTON :  It  has  been  sug- 
gested that  the  amendment  of  the  hon. 
member,  Mr.  Gordon,  would  have  tie 
eflfect  of  enabling  the  federal  l^laturt 
to  deal  with  the  question  from  time  to  tiu^ 


as  it  thought  fit,  and  to  usurp 


toit*S 


powers  which  it  is  not  intended  shouW  l« 
conferred  upon  it  The  decision  of  tbe^ 
matter  will  not  rest  with  the  federal  i^S^-* 
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lature.  It  will  rest  with  the  federal  courts, 
which  it  is  expressly  provided  will  be 
charged  with  the  iuterpretation  of  the 
constitution,  and  which  by  their  decisions 
will  control  anything  in  the  shape  of  the 
improper  exercise  or  assumption  of  power 
on  the  part  of  the  federal  legislature. 
Therefore  the  suggestion  that  the  amend- 
ment will  enable  the  federal  legislature  to 
deal  with  the  question,  utterly  irrespective 
of  the  principle  laid  down  by  the  hon. 
member  who  moved  it,  is  not  well  founded. 
Question — That  the  words  proposed  to  be 
added  be  so  added — put.  The  Committee 
divided  : 

Ayes,  11 ;  noes,  21 ;  majority,  10, 
Aybs. 
Baker,  Mr.  Gordon,  Mr. 

Bray,  Sir  John  Grey,  Sir  George 

Cockbnm,  Dr.  Kingston,  Mr. 

Deakin,  Mr.  Playford,  Mr. 

Dibbs,  Mr.  Smith,  Colonel 

Downer,  Sir  John 

NOKS. 

Bird,  Mr.  Loton,  Mr. 

Bargees,  Mr.  Marmion,  Mr. 

Oark,  Mr.  McMUlan,  Mr. 

Cuthbert,  Mr.  Munro,  Mr. 

Donaldson,  Mr.  Parkes,  Sir  Henry 

Douglas,  Mr.  Ayde  Russell  Captain 

Fitzgerald,  Mr.  Rutledge,  Mr. 

Forrest,  Mr.  A.  Suttor,  Mr. 

Forrest,  Mr.  J.  Thynne,  Mr. 

Gillies,  Mr.  Wrixon,  Mr, 
Griffith,  Sir  Samuel 

Question  so  resolved  in  the  negativa 

Amendment  (by  Mr.  Clark)  negatived  : 

That  the  sub-clause  be  amended  by  the  addi- 
tion of  the  following  words : — "And  the  pre- 
vention of  discriminating  rates  being  charged 
for  railway  services  by  any  state,  company,  or 
person  so  as  to  give  any  preference  or  advantage 
to  any  particular  person  or  class  of  persons,  or 
any  locality  or  any  particular  description  of 
traffic." 

Mr.  BAKER  :  I  move  : 

That  the  sub-clause  be  amended  by  the  addi- 
tion of  the  following  words  : — *'The  altering  of 
the  gauge  of  any  line  of  railway,  and  the  estab- 
lishing a  xmiform  gauge  in  any  state  or  states. '' 

I  do  not  say  that  at  the  present  time  there 
is  any  great  reason  mrhy  such  an  addition 


should  be  made  ;  but  we  must  look  ahead 
a  little.  We  know  that  the  railway  sys- 
tems of  the  different  states  are  gradually 
drawing  closer  and  closer  together.  We 
do  not  know  what  the  mineral  resources 
of  any  colony  are ;  it  is  possible  that  at 
any  moment  enormous  mineral  treasures 
may  be  found  in  different  parts  of  the  in- 
terior, and  an  enormous  traffic  may  spring 
up.  It  is  only  right  and  proper,  therefore, 
I  think,  to  give  the  federal  parliament  the 
power  of  dealing  with  this  question. 

Mr.  Munro  :  At  the  cost  of  the  federa- 
tion? 

Mr.  BAKER :  Of  course. 

Mr.  MuNEO  :  Then  say  so  ! 

Mr.  BAKEE  :  That  is  assumed. 

Mr.  Gillies  :  Has  the  hon.  member  any 
idea  how  much  it  will  cost  % 

Mr.  BAKER  :  I  shall  come  to  that  di- 
rectly. Of  course  I  admit  it  must  be  at  th« 
cost  of  the  federation,  because  I  presume 
that  the  federal  parliament  will  not  pass 
such  a  law  unless  it  thinks  it  is  necessary 
for  the  good  of  the  whole  commonwealth. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  states  of  Victoria, 
New  South  Wales,  and  Tasmania,  are  per- 
haps not  very  familiar  with  this  question, 
and  it  has  not  been  so  plainly  brought 
before  them  as  it  has  been  brought  before 
the  inhabitants  of  South  Australia.  In 
South  Australia  we  have  two  railway 
gauges.  We  have  already  met  the  Vic- 
torian system  with  a  5  feet  3  inch  gauge ; 
we  are  extending  our  railway  north  to 
meet  the  Queensland  system  with  its  3  feet 
6  inch  gauge,  and  we  shall  rapidly  meet 
the  New  South  Wales  system  with  its  4 
feet  8J  inch  gauge.  It  has  been  proposed 
in  our  Parliament — even  by  the  Govern- 
ment, I  think — that  we  should  pull  up 
some  300  miles  of  our  railways  and  relay 
them  with  a  4  feet  8|  inch  gauge,  in  order 
to  meet  the  railway  system  of  the  great 
colony  of  New  South  Wales. 

Mr.  Playford  :  Never  ! 

Mr.  Kingston  :  Not  by  any  government! 
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Mr.  BAKER:  It  has  been  seriously 
proposed  and  eamestlj  discussed.  I  bring 
die  question  forward  to  show  that  it  is 
bound  by-and-bj  to  become  an  important 
question.  Any  hon.  member  who  has 
^travelled  in  America  knows  what  an  im- 
portant question  it  has  become  there.  He 
knows  that  railways  with  different  gauges 
starting  from  different  points  have  gradu- 
ally met,  and  that  the  different  gauges  have 
involved  an  enormous  annual  expense. 

Mr.  PLAYFoaD  :  No  such  state  of  things 
exists  in  America.  The  lines  that  go  from 
the  coast  on  one  side  to  the  coast  on  the 
other  are  all  of  one  uniform  gauge  ! 

Mr.  BAKER :  I  think  the  hon.  mem- 
t3er  is  mistaken,  and  if  he  has  travelled  on 
the  Ohio  to  Denver  line,  he  must  know 
that  there  are  two  different  gauges,  and 
that  one  of  the  burning  questions  of  the 
day  in  America  is  the  establishment  of  a 
uniform  gauge.  The  question  may  not 
Arise  here  at  the  present  time ;  but  it  is 
very  possible  that  it  will  arise  in  the  not 
far  distant  future.  It  may  be  that  for  de- 
fence purposes  a  line  of  railway  will  be 
required  to  connect  the  capitals  of  the 
colonies ;  or  it  may  be  that  a  railway  on 
which  there  is  an  enormous  goods  traffic 
passing  through  two  states  will  require  to 
be  of  a  uniform  guage.  I  think  it  is  advis- 
lible  to  give  this  power  to  the  federal  par- 
liament. The  expense  of  doing  the  work 
M.  at  once  may  be  too  great,  and  therefore 
I  put  it  in  the  form  that  they  can  establish 
A  uniform  gauge  in  any  state  or  states,  so 
that  it  may  be  done  by  degreea  I  hope  the 
amendment  will  be  carried,  because  it  is 
«  power  which  we  might  safely  trust  the 
parliament  of  the  commonwealth  not  to 
exercise  unless  it  were  necessary  for  the 
<K>mmon  good. 

Amendment  negatived. 

Sub-cUbUBe  30.    The  exercise  withiD    the 

commonwealth,  at  the  request  or  with  the 

concurrence  of  the  parliaments  of  all  the  states 

concerned,   of  any  legislative  powers  with 
£  respect  to  the  affisiirs  of  the  territory  of  the 
[Air.  Baker. 


eommonwealth,  or  any  part  of  it,  vhich  can 
at  the  date  of  the  establishment  of  this  cob- 
stitution  be  exercised  only  by  the  Parliament 
of  the  United  Kingdom  or  by  the  Federal 
Coaacil  of  Australasia^  but  always  subject  to  10 
the  provisioos  of  this  oonstitutioD. 

Mr.  BAKER :  I  desire  to  know  wheiiur 
it  is  intended  by  this  daase  to  take  from 
the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain  the  power 
to  pass  laws  for  this  country  ) 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH :  We  do 
not  take  anything  away  from  the  Firlia- 
ment  of  Great  Britain.  We  say  that  the 
parliament  of  the  commonwealth  shall 
have  the  same  powers  as  the  Pariiuueot 
of  the  United  Kingdom  in  respect  to  cer- 
tain matters. 

Sub-clause  agreed  ta 

Mr.  THYNNE  :  I  move  : 
That  the  following  stand  as  sab^laiueS:- 
"  The  appropriatioii  of  any  moneys  nised  by  the 
commonwealth  for  any  purpose  authonaed  by 
the  constitution." 

The  object  of  the  provision  is  to  limit  the 
power  of  the  commonwealth  to  borrow 
money,  or  to  raise  money  strict!/  for  the 
purposes  with  which  it  is  mthoriaed  to 
deal  under  the  constitution.  It  is  a  pro- 
vision which  I  think  is  necesBaiy  for  the 
protection  of  states. 

Mr.  CLARK  :  I  thoroa|^ly  Bympathise 
with  the  object  which  the  hon.  member 
has  in  view,  namely,  to  confine  the  federal 
parliament  strictly  to  the  powers  conferred 
upon  it  by  the  constitution,  and  not  to  let 
it  in  any  indirect  way,  hy  the  appropm- 
tion  of  money,  exerdse  a  power  vhich  is 
not  directly  conferred  upon  it    Bat  I  tf 
of  opinion  that  the  oonstitntion  hss  al- 
ready suflSciently  protected  tfie  peopte  be- 
cause, although  the  parliament  might  at- 
tempt  to  do  what  I  have  just  described,  1 1 
am   very    sure  that  the    supreme  conrt  j 
would  very  soon  declare  any  such  hw  in- 
valid.    Therefore,  the  only  object  wlu<i  | 
we  could  gain  by  inserting  the  proriaicB  i 
would  simply  be  to  phdnly  and  legil^f 
pUce  before  the  federal  pariiament  thii 
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prohibition  upon  its  powera  I  do  not 
think  we  need  do  that  when  we  know 
that  this  prohibition  upon  an  undue  ex- 
tension of  powers  does  positively  exist, 
and  wiU  be  interpreted  hj  the  proper 
tribunal  when  the  time  comes.  Surely 
we  do  not  require  to  state  the  prohibition 
in  so  many  words,  to  use  an  old  expres- 
sion, so  that  a  child  may  understand  it. 

Mr.  Thynkb  :  "Where  is  the  prohibition 
in  the  bill  now  f 

Mr.  CLARK :  It  is  in  the  fact  that 
only  certain  distinct  powers  are  specifi- 
cally delegated  to  the  federal  pariiament, 
and  that  they  cannot  exercise  any  powers 
other  than  those  which  are  specifically 
delegated  to  them.  If  the  hon.  member 
can  show  me  any  general  words  in  any 
part  of  the  bill  which  appear  to  go  beyond 
the  intention  of  delegating  specific  and 
limited  powers  to  the  federal  parliament,  I 
shall  then  feel  compelled  to  support  the  hon. 
member's  amendment,  because  I  thoroughly 
sympathise  with  his  object.  But  I  do  not 
want  to  burden  the  copstitution  with  any 
unnecessary  provisions.  If  the  hon.  mem- 
ber has  discovered  any  general  words  of 
the  nature  I  have  indicated,  I  should  feel 
pleased  if  he  will  direct  my  attention  to 
them. 

Mr.  THYNNE :  The  general  words  are 
in  sub-dause  4  : 

Borrowing  money  on  the  public  credit  of  the 
c<miinonwealth. 

No  restriction  is  placed  upon  the  purposes 
for  which  the  money  may  be  borrowed. 
Although  the  hon.  member  has,  in  connec- 
tion with  sub-clause  1,  shown  very  clearly 
and  distinctly  the  way  in  which  the  powers 
of  the  Federal  Government  of  the  United 
States  have  been  extended  from  time  to 
time  underthe  words  ^tradeand  commerce," 
I  say  that  the  extension  of  powers  which 
might  be  made  under  that  sub-clause  are 
nothing  as  compared  with  the  extension  of 
powers  which  might  take  place  if  this  un- 
controlled power  of  borrowing  money  were 


given.  I  submit  that  there  is  nothing  in 
the  bill  from  end  to  end  limiting  the  power 
of  the  commonwealth  to  appropriate  money 
for  any  purpose  it  thinks  desirable  for  the 
benefit  of  the  community.  In  this  way.  I 
say  you  give  to  the  federal  parliament  a 
power  which  is  a  danger,  and  I  wish  to 
avoid  that  danger.  The  hon.  member,  Mr. 
Clark,  evidently  agrees  with  me  that  it  is 
proper  that  a  limit  should  be  observed,  and 
if  that  is  so,  it  is  better  to  express  the 
limit,  than  to  depend  upon  a  judicial  de- 
cision which  we  cannot  foretell  will  be 
made  in  the  direction  we  now  desire.  It 
is  better  that  we  should  render  reference 
to  a  court  upon  such  a  subject  unnecessary. 
I  trust,  therefore,  that  the  amendment 
will  be  adopted. 

Mr.  Gillies  :  Do  I  understand  the  hon. 
member  to  contend  that  the  federal  par- 
liament could  appropriate  £1,000,000  for 
Mr.  Pamell,  for  instance  ? 

Mr.  THYNNE:  Possibly  it  might  ap- 
propriate the  sum  of  £1,000  a  year  to  re- 
munerate Mr.  Gillies  for  the  services  he  is 
supposed  to  have  rendered  to  the  colonies 
of  Australia.  I  think  the  power  of  the 
parliament  should  be  limited,  particularly 
in  view  of  such  a  possibility,  and  that  it 
should  not  have  the  power  to  go  outside 
the  strict  limits  of  the  constitution  in  any 
expenditure  it  may  make.  Otherwise  we 
shall  have  no  confidence  in  it. 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH :  I  entertain 
considerable  doubt  as  to  whether  words  of 
the  kind  suggested  by  the  hon.  member 
should  not  be  inserted.  The  question  was 
considered  very  fully  in  committee,  and 
at  the  last  moment  it  was  agreed  to  leave 
the  words  out ;  but  it  does  not  follow  that 
the  committee  were  rights  or  that  there  is 
not  a  serious  doubt  upon  the  subject.  I 
entertain  great  doubt  still ;  but  my  doubt 
is  occasioned  only  by  sub-clause  4.  While, 
on  the  one  hand,  the  parliament  is  not 
empowered  to  appropriate  money  for  any 
other  purposes  than  those  indicated,  the 
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appropriation  of  money  is  incidental  to  the 
borrowing  of  it,  and  to  that  there  appears 
to  be  no  limit 

Mr.  Platfobd  :  The  amendment  will 
place  no  limit  upon  it  1 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH:  If  we  were 
to  make  the  4th  sub-clause  read,  "  Borrow- 
ing money  on  the  public  credit  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  commonwealth,"  it  might  meet 
the  case. 

Mr.  Kingston  :  The  hon.  member  will 
find  a  general  provision  as  to  appropria- 
tion in  clause  3,  page  16  ! 

Mr.  MUNEO :  These  are  questions 
which  legalgentlemen  willhave  to  interpret 
for  us.  We  laymen  naturally  want  to  know 
what  the  words  mean.  What  I  should  like 
to  ask  is  whether,  if  this  amendment  is  in- 
serted, and  parliament  deals  with  the  ques- 
tion of  the  consolidation  of  the  loans  of  the 
ranous  colonies,  it  would  be  empowered  to 
borrow  money  to  deal  with  those  loans  1 
The  borrowing  in  that  case  would  not  be 
for  the  purposes  of  the  commonwealth,  and 
I  should  like  to  know  whether  the  limita- 
tion contained  in  the  hon.  member's  amend- 
ment would  interfere  with  such  a  course. 
I  do  not  know  whether  it  would  or  not. 

Mr.  CuTHBEBT  :  Certainly  not ! 

Mr.  MUNRO :  It  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  the  borrowing  would  not  be  for 
the  purposes  of  the  commonwealth,  but  for 
the  benefit  of  various  states.  A  clause  we 
are  going  to  deal  with  by-and-by  provides 
that  the  federal  government  may  consoli- 
date the  loans  of  the  various  states  in  order 
that  money  may  be  borrowed  at  a  cheaper 
rate,  and  in  order  that  the  states  may  be 
put  in  a  better  position.  But  the  states 
will  still  be  liable  for  the  amount,  and  as 
long  as  they  are  liable  the  borrowing  must 
be  held  to  be  for  the  benefit  of  the  states 
and  not  for  the  benefit  of  the  common- 
wealth. That  being  so,  I  should  like  to 
know  to  what  extent  the  limitation  sought 
to  be  introduced  by  the  hon.  member  would 
affect  the  question  ? 

[Sir  Samuel  GriffUh. 


Mr.  DEAKJN:  The  remarks  of  ilj 
hon.  colleague  are  an  iUostration  of  tk 
innumerable  difficulties  that  will  arise  if 
you  commit  yourself  to  this  proposition, 
which  is  on  first  presentation  very  takiii^ 
and  seems  legitimate.  Unfortanat^y,  how- 
ever, the  result  would  be  to  bring  intoexise 
ence  for  those  purposes  a  rigid  consiitatiac. 
You  would  have  the  appropriation  acts  of 
the  federal  parliament  scanned  through  uL 
through  to  ascertain  if  the  parliament  bs: 
not,  to  meet  some  pressing  need,  or  in  sonf 
unforeseen  contingency,  stepped  oatside  ikt 
strict  powers  given  to  it  To  provide  again^ 
such  a  case  it  would  be  necessary  for  os 
to  go  through  this  measure  from  the  firs: 
line  to  the  last  to  see  thateverj  conceivalle 
purpose  legitimately  belonging  to  the  com- 
monwealth was  included  within  its  four 
corners,  so  that  every  appropriation  might 
be  justified.  Otherwise,  in  case  of  a 
sudden  emergency,  the  federal  parlxament 
would  find  itself  compelled  togo  back  to  the 
constitution  to  discover  whetJier  by  good 
fortune  the  contingency  could  be  faroagbt 
within  the  scope  of  any  particular  section. 
Why  should  we  not  trust  the  federal  par> 
liament  in  the  making  of  appropriations  I 
Do  hon.  members  suppose  that  the  elec^ 
tors  will  not  eagerly  watch  evety  expen- 
diture of  money  raised  by  their  taxation  ? 
Should  we  not  trust  the  repreaentatiTes, 
who  will  go  to  their  constituents  and  re- 
ceive a  mandate  at  their  hands  f  If  joa 
cannot  trust  them  to  make  appropiiatioiDs 
in  what  can  you  trust  them  1  Why  shooki 
you  make  your  constitution  in  its  fiT^mriAl 
aspect  so  rigid  as  to  render  the  government 
liable  to  be  frequently  called  upon  to  jostitj 
before  the  courts  an  appropriation  which 
has  been  agreed  to  by  both  houses  of  paz^ 
liament  1  The  result  must  be  that  the  dis- 
covery that  the  constitution  has  not  beei. 
so  drawn  as  to  meet  all  possible  cases  of 
appropriation. 

Mr.  THYNNE :  The  speech  just  d^ 
livered  by  the  hon.  member  is  a  strcag 
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rgument  in  favour  of  having  every  provi- 
ion  in  the  bill  so  loose  and  elastic  as  to 
How  the  federal  parliament  to  do  in  all 
oatters  exactly  as  it  chooses. 

Sir  Henry  Farkes  :  How  can  we  pre- 
•entit? 

Mr.  THYNNE :  By  placing  stringent 
imits  on  its  powers  in  this  constitution. 

Sir  Henry  Parkes  :  We  cannot  do 
;hat ! 

Mr.  THYNNE :  What  is  the  use  of  our 
levoting  days  to  the  specification  of  the 
)articular  powers  which  are  to  be  conferred 
ipon  the  federal  parliament  if  we,  at  the 
{ame  time,  admit  words  which  will  enable 
t  to  do  anything  it  chooses  ? 

Mr.  MuNRo:  Will  the  hon.  member 
kindly  answer  my  question  1 

Mr.  THYNNE :  With  i-egard  to  the 
Dousolidation  of  the  public  debts,  that 
would  not  be  interfered  with,  because  the 
appropriation  of  money  received  by  the 
commonwealth  for  the  consolidation  of  the 
debts  of  the  states  would  be  a  purpose 
authorised  by  the  constitution.  Therefore, 
the  operation  of  the  section  to  which  the 
hon,  member,  Mr.  Munro,  refers,  would 
not  be  interfered  with  by  the  amendment 
which  I  propose.  It  appears  that  the  ques- 
tion of  the  appropriation  of  money  is  be- 
coming a  vital  part  of  the  whole  of  this 
constitution.  If  it  will  be  necessary,  as 
the  hon.  member,  Mr.  Deakin,  says,  to  go 
over  the  whole  bill  again  to  see  that  we 
have  given  the  federal  parliament  all  ne- 
cessary powers,  then  let  us  do  so ;  but  I 
strongly  object  to  any  constitution  which 
will  give  the  federal  parliament  power  to 
overshadow  and  crush  out  the  operation 
of  the  local  parliaments.  The  argument 
offered  is  not  a  good  answer  to  the  absolute 
necessity  that  exists  for  having  the  power 
of  the  federal  parliament  strictly  limited 
on  the  important  matter  of  finance. 

Mr.  CLARK  :  It  is  only  fair  to  the 
hon.  member,  Mr.  Thynne,  to  say  that  he 
has  drawn  my  attention  to  a  clause  which 


has  a  much  wider  and  more  indefinite 
operation  than  I  imagined  it  would  have. 
With  regard  to  that  clause,  I  think  his  pro- 
posed amendment  would  be  useful.  I  do 
not  sympathise  with  the  speech  of  the  hon. 
member,  Mr.  Deakin.  It  is  not  an  answer 
to  the  argument  of  the  hon.  member,  Mr. 
Thynne,  because  the  hon.  member,  Mr. 
Deakin's  argument  was  in  favour  of  abso- 
lute power  being  given  to  the  federal  par- 
liament, to  which  this  Convention  says  it 
will  not  commit  itself. 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH :  I  would 
ask  the  hon.  member,  Mr.  Thynne,  to  with- 
draw his  amendment.  He  will  see,  on 
consideration,  that  it  is  not  really  a  power, 
but  a  restriction  of  a  power,  which  he 
proposes. 

Mr.  Thynne  :  I  intend  it  to  be  such  ! 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH  :  Then  this 
is  not  the  proper  place  for  it.  It  was  in  the 
clause  as  the  drafting  committee  prepared 
it;  but  I  think  it  is  in  the  wrong  place — it 
should  come  in  in  clause  3,  chapter  iv. 

Mr.  THYNNE :  I  accept  the  sugges- 
tion of  the  hon.  member,  because  I  see  that 
the  words  would  come  in  much  more  ap- 
propriately in  the  clause  he  has  referred 

to. 

Amendment,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 

Clause,  as  amended,  agreed  to. 

Clause  53.  The  parliament  shall,  also,  sub- 
ject to  the  provisions  of  this  constitution, 
have  exclusive  legislative  power  to  make  all 
such  laws  as  it    thinks  necessary  for    the 
peace,  order,  and  good  government  of  the    5 
commonwealth  with  respect  to  the  following 
matters : — 
(1.)  The  affairs  of  people  of  any  race  with  re- 
spect to  whom  it  is  deemed  necessary  to 
make  special  laws  not  applicable  to  the  10 
general  community;    but  so  that  this 
power  shall  not  extend  to  authorise  legis- 
lation with  respect    to    the  aboriginal 
native  race  in  Australia  and  the  Maori 
race  in  New  Zealand  ;  15 

(2.)  The  government  of  any  territory  which 
may  by  surrender  of  any  state  or  states 
and  the  acceptance  of  the  parliament 
become  the  seat  of  government  of  the 
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commonwealth,  and  the  exercise  of  like 
authority  over  all  places  acquired  by  the 
commonwealth,  with  the  consent  of  the 
parliament  of  the  state  in  which  such 
places  are  situate,  for  the  construction 

25         of  forts,  magazines,  arsenals,  dockyards, 
quarantine  stations,  or  for  any  other  pur- 
poses of  general  concern ; 
(3.)  Matters  relating  to  any  department  or 
departments  of  the  public  service  the  con- 

30         trol  of  which  is  by  this  constitution  trans- 
ferred to  the  executive  government  of  the 
commonwealth ; 
(4. )  Such  other  matters  as  are  by  this  oonati- 
ttttion  declared  to  be  within  the  exclusive 

35         powers  of  the  parliament. 

Amendment  (by  Sir  Samuel  Griffith) 
agreed  to : 

That  the  word  ''legislative,"  in  line  3,  be 
omitted. 

Mr.  THYNNE :  I  was  unable  to  attend 
the  committee  when  this  clause  was  dis- 
cussed. We  purport  here  to  give  exclusive 
power  to  the  federal  parliament  to  make 
laws  with  respect  to  the  affairs  of  people 
of  any  race  with  respect  to  whom  it  is 
deemed  necessary  to  make  special  laws  not 
applicable  to  the  general  community.  It 
seems  to  me  that  that  will  conflict  with 
the  powers  reserved  to  each  of  the  several 
states  under  clauses  25  and  26,  chapter  i, 
of  this  bill,  where  the  states  have  reserved 
to  them  the  power  of  excluding  from  the 
franchise  any  particular  race  or  class  of 
people  whom  they  think  it  is  undesirable 
should  be  intrusted  with  the  franchise. 
We  give  the  states  power  to  make  a  special 
law,  while  in  this  clause  we  give  that  power 
exclusively  to  the  federal  parliament.  I 
do  not  know  whether  the  hon.  member  in 
charge  of  the  measure  has  given  this  point 
full  consideration. 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH  :  I  do  not 
think  there  is  any  inconsistency.  Each 
state  is  allowed  to  prescribe  who  are  to  be 
its  electors — it  may  say  anything  it  pleases 
about  that.  I  do  not  think  that  an  elec- 
toral law  saying  that  only  British  subjects 
shall  vote  can  be  snid  to  be  a  special  law 
applicable  to  the  affairs  of  the  people  of 


any  race  for  whom  it  is  thought 

to  make  special  laws  not  applicable  to  t*h* 

general  community.  I  think  that  would  hf^ 

rather  a  far-fetched  constnictian  of  the 

provision. 

Mr.  THYNNE  :  If  a  law  were  paa9e<j 
saying  that  the  natives  of  the  South  Sra 
Islands  would  not  be  permitted  to  exerc^ 
the  franchise,  that  would  be  a  special  kv 
dealing  with  the  affairs  of  that  race,  and  jk< 
applicable  to  the  general  commanity.  Ihe 
state  is  given  power  to  do  that  in  one  part 
of  this  bill,  while  in  this  part  that  power 
is  reserved  exclusively  to  the  federal  par- 
liament. I  think  there  is  a  conflict  be- 
tween the  two  provisionsL 

Mr.  DE AKIN  :  There  is  anotber  pdnt 
I  think  the  hon«  member,  Sir  Samuf] 
QrifBth,  should  look  into.  That  ha,  whether 
the  exclusive  power  contained  in  the  1st 
sub-clause  would  not  prohibit  any  indi- 
vidual colony  from  dealing  with  soch  a 
question  in  the  interim  until  the  common- 
wealth thought  it  necessary  to  take  action 
in  the  matter  ?  Would  it  not  be  as  well 
to  leave  power  to  any  state  to  deal  with 
such  questions  until  the  oommonwealtb 
undertook.to  legislate,  as  in  other  caaesT 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH:  I  think 
this  should  be  an  exclusive  power  on  the 
part  of  the  federal  parliament. 

Mr.  Deakin  :  But  only  when  the  com- 
monwealth exercises  it ! 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH :  Then  it 
would  not  be  an  exclusive  power. 

Mr.  Deakin:  It  would  become  exclu- 
sive so  soon  as  the  commonwealth  thought 
fit  to  exercise  it ! 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH  :  So  it  win 
be  with  every  other  power  which  the  com- 
monwealth takes  into  its  hands.  The  is  j 
tention  of  the  clause  is  that  if  any  stat9 
by  any  means  gets  a  number  of  an  aliea 
race  into  its  population,  the  matter  AslJ 
not  be  dealt  with  by  the  state,  but  the 
commonwealth  will  take  the  matter  into 
its  own  hands. 
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Mr.  DEAKIN :  There  is  great  foi-oe  in 
the  hon.  and  learned  member's  argament 
as  to  that  being  the  proper  thing  to  do ; 
bat,  until  that  is  done,  will  the  state  have 
power  to  take  action  %  Suppose  the  com* 
monwealth  does  not  interfere,  will  it  be 
said  that  the  states  shall  be  prohibited  from 
doing  that  which  they  can  do  at  present ) 
I  agree  with.the  hon.  and  learned  member 
that  the  ocHnmonweaith  should  possess  the 
exclusive  power  if  it  chooses  to  exercise  it ; 
bat  is  it  not  undesirable  in  a  bill  for  the 
constitution  of  the  commonwealth  to  impose 
a  disability  on  the  states) 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH:  What  I 
have  had  more  particularly  in  my  own  mind 
was  the  immigration  of  coolies  from  British 
India,  or  any  eastern  people  subject  to 
civilised  powers.  The  Dutch  and  English 
governments  in  the  east  do  not  allow  their 
people  to  emigrate  to  serve  in  any  foreign 
country  unless  there  is  a  special  law 
made  by  the  people  of  that  country  pro- 
tecting them,  and  affording  special  facili- 
ties for  their  going  and  coming.  I  am  not 
sore  that  that  applies  to  Ji^n.  It  might 
apply  to  the  Government  of  China,  but  I 
do  not  know  whether  it  does.  I  maintain 
that  no  state  should  be  allowed,  because 
the  federal  parliament  did  not  choose  to 
make  a  law  on  the  subject,  to  allow  the 
state  to  be  flooded  by  such  people  as  I 
have  referred  to. 

Mr.  Gillies  :  Would  this  clause  pre- 
vent any  state  from  making  a  law  on  the 
subject  until  the  federal  parliament  did 
so? 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH :  Yes,  and  I 
maintain  that  it  ought  to  be  so. 

Mr.  Gillies  :  Who,  except  the  federal 
parliament,  is  to  determine  to  what  race 
this  applies  ? 

Mr.  ADYE  DOUGLAS  :  It  seems  to 
me  that  in  giving  this  exclusive  power  you 
are  doing  what  yon  do  not  intend  to  do. 
Suppose  that  people  of  an  alien  race  from 
India  or  China  went  to  Queensland,  and 


the  commonwealth  did  not  choose  to  pass  a 
law  dealing  with  the  matter,  not  being  in- 
terested in  that  particular  question,  is  the 
state  parliament  not  to  make  a  law  to* 
exclude  those  aliens  7  It  seems  to  me  that 
by  putting  in  the  word  "  exclusively  "  yoT» 
are  doing  what  you  do  not  intend  to  do„ 
and  you  are  giving  no  power  to  any  state,. 
when  invaded  by  a  foreign  race,  to  protect 
itsell  It  cannot  do  so,  because  the  exclu- 
aive  right  rests  with  the  commonwealth. 

Mr.  WBIXON :  I  do  not  think  that 
the  point  put  by  Mr.  Deakin  has  beea 
sufficiently  met.  He  has  no  objection 
whatever  to  the  federal  parliament  dealing 
with  this  subject.  The  point  is  whether 
until  the  federal  parliament  touches  th» 
matter  the  hands  of  the  states  are  to  b& 
tied  altogether. 

Mr.  Gillies  :  I  do  not  think  they  are  I 

Mr.  WRIXON:  Exclusive  legislative 
power  is  given  to  the  federal  parliament. 
That  would  exclude  the  states. 

Mr.  GILLIES  :  The  hon.  member  has 
not  noted  the  point  which  I  made.  The 
clause  says  : 

The  affiilTB  of  people  of  any  race  with  respect 
to  whom  it  is  deemed  necessary  to  make  special 
laws  not  applicable  to  the  general  community. 

I  say  that,  until  the  federal  parliament 
deals  with  that,  and  determines  the  race 
to  whom  it  is  applicable,  you  cannot  tell 
what  race  it  is.  They  have  to  make  a 
special  law  to  deal  with  the  matter. 

Mr.  WRIXON  :  The  practical  result  of 
that  is,  that  the  state  can  do  nothing  until 
the  federal  parliament  acts.  That  ought 
to  be  met  by  giving  the  state  power  to  act,, 
the  matter  to  be  taken  out  of  the  hands  of 
the  state  the  moment  the  federal  parlia- 
ment takes  it  up. 

Mr.  CLARK :  The  argument  is  the 
other  way.  This  exclusive  power  can  only 
be  exercised  with  regard  to  a  race  respect- 
ing  whom  it  is  deemed  necessary  to  make 
fB^QQOsX  laws.  Who  is  tQ  deem  it  neces^ 
sary?    The  federal  parliament;  and  it  must 
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give  evidence  by  legislation  that  it  has 
deemed  it  necessary,  and  until  it  does  that 
the  exclusive  power  does  not  exist.  The 
state  can  proceed  to  legislate  on  the  mat- 
ter until  the  federal  parliament  gives  evi- 
dence that  it  has  considered  the  subject 
and  come  to  a  conclusion  upon  it. 

Mr.  Fitzgerald:  Is  that  conclusion 
agreed  to  by  the  hon.  and  learned  member 
in  charge  of  the  bill  ? 

Sir  Samuel  Griffith  :  I  am  disposed 
to  think  that  that  is  right.  I  did  not  think 
so  a  few  minutes  ago,  but  I  am  impressed 
by  the  argument ! 

Mr.  DEAKIN  :  It  is  at  least  open  to 
contention.     The  words — 

The  affairs  of  people  of  any  race  with  respect 
to  whom  it  is  deemed  necessary  to  make  spesial 
laws  not  applicable  to  the  general  community  — 

might  as  well  apply  to  the  colony  as  to 
the  federal  parliament.  The  clause  deals 
with  the  parliament  of  the  commonwealth 
throughout,  but  in  this  particular  part  it 
uses  the  impersonal  reference  ^'  to  whom 
it  is  deemed  necessary."  If  that  is  amended 
by  saying  "to  whom  the  parliament  of  the 
commonwealth  deem  necessary,"  I  shall 
be  satisfied,  as  it  will  remove  all  doubt. 
We  ought  to  make  the  intention  clear. 

Clause  verbally  amended  by  the  insertion 
of  the  words  "  affairs  of  the  "  before  the 
word  "  aboriginal "  in  the  1st  sub-clause. 

Clause,  as  amended,  agreed  to. 

Claose  54.  Laws  appropriating  any  part  of 
the  public  revenue,  or  imposing  any  tax  or  im- 
post shall  originate  in  the  house  of  representa- 
tives. 

Mr.  WRIXON  :  I  would  suggest  a 
trifling  amendment  in  this  clause.  I  think 
that  the  word  "  laws  "  is  not  a  very  happy 
expression  as  applied  to  measures  appro- 
priating public  revenue.  I  think  it  better 
to  keep  to  the  old  phraseology  of  "  bill" 
It  is  quite  true  that  a  money  bill  is  a 
law. 

Mr.  Clark  :  It  does  not  appropriate  till 
it  is  a  law ! 

{Mr.  Clark. 


Mr.  WRIXON :  There  is  a  difference 
between  money  bills,  when  they  become 
laws  and  other  bills,  as  we  all  maj  see  bj 
the  preamble  of  an  appropriation  act  and 
the  preamble  of  different  bills  grantic* 
money.  They  are,  in  fact,  grants  of  m(»ieT 
by  the  taxpayers  to  the  goTeminent.  Then 
is  an  awkwardness  in  nsing  the  word 
"  laws"  instead  of  "  bills."  It  may  give  a 
certain  force  to  the  contention  that  money 
bills  are  like  other  bills,  and  are  to  be 
dealt  with  in  the  same  way  ;  but  except 
for  that  I  do  not  think  it  is  the  best  tenu 
to  use,  and  I  should  prefer  to  have  the 
word  "bills"  inserted  instead  of  '*laws.' 
I  move : 

That  the  word  "  laws  "  be  omitted  with  the 
view  to  insert  in  lien  thereof  the  word  "  biUa." 

Mr.  CLARK  :  The  hon.  meniber,  Mr. 
Wrixon,  will  admit  that  this  is  only  a 
verbal  criticism  even  at  the  best,  and  as 
we  have  used  the  word  "law"  all  through, 
I  think  it  would  be  well  to  have  the  bill 
consistent  with  itself.  It  is  only  a  matter 
of  habit  that  we  have  used  the  word  '*  bill" 
heretofore  in  our  local  legislatures,  bat  the 
people  of  the  commonwealth  will  soon  ac- 
quire the  habit  of  reading  the  woni  "  law."* 
I  shall,  however,  have  no  objection  to  in- 
serting the  word  "  proposed  "  lower  down. 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH :  I  hope  the 
hon.  member  will  not  press  the  amend- 
ment. He  does  not  propose  to  make  the 
alteration  throughout  the  bill. 

Mr.  Wrixon  :  Yes,  I  do.  I  would  make 
it  in  clause  55  ! 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH:  Would 
the  hon.  member  go  right  through  the  mea- 
sure and  use  the  technical  term  ^'  bill," 
which  scarcely  any  one  but  members  of 
parliament  understands,  instead  of  a  word 
with  which  every  one  who  reads  it,  whether 
layman  or  politician,  is  acquainted? 

Mr.  Gillies:  Why  did  not  the  hon. 
member  use  the  word  "  laws  "  after  the 
word  "money  "at  the  heading  of  the  clause : 

Amendment  negatived. 
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Mr.  BAKER  :  I  beg  to  move  : 

Tliat  in  line  1,  after  the  word  *'  appropria- 
ing,"  the  words  "anypart  of  the  public  re  venue" 
})e  omitted  with  a  view  to  the  insertion  in  lien 
thereof  of  the  words  **  the  necessary  supplies 
for  the  ordinary  annual  services  of  the  govern- 
ment." 

If  hon.  members  turn  to  clause  55  they 
will  see  that  the  words  which  I  propose  to 
insert  here  are  the  words  used  there.  I 
have  moved  this  amendment  for  two  rea- 
sons. The  first,  and  perhaps  the  least  im- 
portant, is  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating 
the  conduct  of  public  business.  Eveiy 
important  bill,  and  nearly  every  bill, 
which  is  introduced,  contains  some  small 
clause  that  appropriates  part  of  the  pub- 
lic revenue,  and  the  consequence,  at  all 
events  in  the  colony  from  which  I  came, 
and  I  believe  in  other  colonies,  has  been 
that  nearly  every  bill  has  to  be  introduced 
in  the  lower  branch  of  the  legislature, 
which  takes  up  nearly  the  whole  of  the  ses- 
sion in  considering  the  bills,  and  towards 
the  end  of  it  they  are  rushed  up  to  the  other 
house,  which  must  either  reject  them,  or 
consider  them  in  a  very  imperfect  manner. 
That  has  been  the  result  of  the  law  in  South 
Australia,  and  the  consequence  has  been 
that  the  Legislative  Council  there  have 
felt  compelled  to  summarily  reject  a  great 
many  bills — bills  of  hundreds  of  clauses — 
which  they  have  been  asked  to  pass  in  a 
few  hours,  because  each  of  them  appro- 
priated a  portion  of  the  public  revenue, 
and  had  therefore  to  be  introduced  in  the 
lower  branch  of  the  legislature.  This  has 
not  been  at  all  beneficial  to  public  legisla- 
tion, and  as  the  words  used  in  the  clause 
are  exactly  the  same  as  those  contained 
in  the  Constitution  of  South  Australia,  I 
presume  that  the  same  thing  will  occur  in 
the  federal  parliament.  My  second  and 
more  important  reason  for  moving  the 
amendment  is  this :  I  am  not  going  to 
fight  over  again  the  question  of  the  relative 
powers  of  the  federal  senate  and  the  house 
of  representatives ;  but,  as  we  know,  the 
2  T 


eflfect  of  the  bill  will  be  to  render  the 
powers  of  the  federal  senate  very  much 
less  than  those  of  the  federal  house  of  re- 
presentatives, and  I  do  not  wish  to  un- 
necessarily curtail  those  powers  as  they  are 
curtailed  by  these  words.  The  words,  "any 
part  of  the  public  revenue,"  contradict  the 
provisions  of  clause  55,  which  says  : 

The  senate  shall  have  equal  power  with  the 
house  of  representatives  in  respect  of  all  pro- 
posed laws,  except  laws  imposing  taxation  and 
laws  appropriating  the  necessary  supplies  for 
the  ordinary  annual  serN^ces  of  the  government. 

But  if  the  same  words  were  used  in  both 
clauses  they  would  be  consistent  with  one 
another.  If,  however,  clause  54  stands 
as  it  is,  clause  55  will  contradict  it,  because 
it  says  that  no  bill  may  originate  in  the 
senate  which  does  not  impose  taxation  or 
appropriate  the  necessary  supplies  for  the 
ordinary  annual  services  of  the  govern- 
ment. 

Mr.  Clark  :  Tlie  two  clauses  must  be 
read  together ! 

Mr.  BAKER :  Yes,  but  they  are  abso- 
lutely contradictory.  One  says  one  thing 
and  the  other  another.  I  do  not  know 
whether  it  was  intended  to  put  in  these 
words  in  clause  54  for  the  express  purpose 
of  contradicting  clause  55,  but  that  is 
what  they  do,  and  I  cannot  help  thinking 
that  in  dealing  with  this  clause  the  Con- 
stitutional Committee  followed  the  rules 
which  apply  to  ordinary  upper  houses,  and 
which  have  no  application  to  the  federal 
senate,  and  therefore  put  in  these  words  ; 
and  when  they  came  to  consider  the  ques- 
tion dealt  with  in  clause  55,  they  used 
words  that  had  another  significance.  I 
am  not  going  to  discuss  the  matter  over 
again  ;  but  I  desire  to  place  my  opinion 
on  record  by  moving  this  amendment. 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH :  The  in- 
tention of  the  clause  as  framed  is  that  all 
laws  for  the  expenditure  of  money,  whether 
for  the  annual  services  of  the  government, 
or  for  the  construction  of  railways,  arsenals, 
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ships  of  war,  or  anything  else,  shall  origin- 
ate in  the  house  of  representatives ;  and  I 
think  that  is  what  the  words  mean. 

Mr.  Baker  :  Why  are  different  words 
used  in  clause  55 1 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH  :  The  hon. 
gentleman  thinks  that  because  all  such  laws 
must  originate  in  the  house  of  representa- 
tives, the  senate  will  not  have  equal  power 
with  the  house  of  representatives  with 
respect  to  all  proposed  laws  excepting  those 
in  respect  of  which  their  power  is  limited. 
The  restriction,  however,  does  not  apply 
until  the  proposed  law  has  been  intro- 
duced ;  so  that  there  is  no  inconsistency. 

Mr.  BAKER :  I  understand  that  the 
hon.  member,  Sir  Samuel  Griffith,  draws  a 
distinction  between  a  law  and  a  proposed 
law.  First  of  all  he  uses  the  word  "law" 
when  he  really  means  something  which  is 
not  a  law  but  a  bill,  that  is,  a  law  in  its 
incipient  stage  ;  and  then  houses  the  words 
"  proposed  law  "  to  refer  to  a  bill  after  its 
introduction — ^that  is,  to  mean  a  law  in  its 
second  incipient  stage.  I  should  rather 
say  that  a  bill  was  a  proposed  law  before 
it  was  introduced  than  after  it  was  intro- 
duced and  had  passed  one  stage.  I  con- 
fess I  may  be  dense  in  understanding  the 
two  clauses,  but  I  did  not  draw  any  dis- 
tinction whatever  between  the  words  "pro- 
posed law,"  in  clause  65,  and  the  word 
"law,"  in  clause  54,  nor  do  I  think  that 
anybody  else  would,  unless  he  happened  to 
have  been  a  member  of  the  Constitutional 
Committee,  who  may  have  considered  the 
matter,  and  have  drawn  some  subtle  dis- 
tinction. However,  I  am  not  going  to 
argue  the  question  over  and  over  again. 
We  have  ai^ued  it  all  out,  and  I  have 
no  doubt  we  have  made  up  our  minds 
upon  it. 

Question — ^That  the  words  proposed  to 
be  omitted  stand  part  of  the  clause— put. 
The  Committee  divided : 

Ayes,  24 ;  noes,  7  ;  majority,  17. 
[Sir  Samuel  Griffith, 


Barton,  Mr. 
Bird,  Mr. 
Burgess,  Mr. 
Clark,  Mr. 
Cathbert,  Mr. 
Deakin,  Mr, 
Dibbs,  Mr. 
Donaldson,  Mr. 
Forrest,  Mr.  A 
Fitzgerald,  Mr. 
Gillies,  Mr. 


At«s. 

Jennings,  Sir  Patrick 
Kingston,  Mr. 
Loton,  Mr. 
McMillan,  Mr. 
Moore,  Mr. 
Munro,  Mr. 
Parkes,  Sir  Henry 
Playford,  Mr. 
Rutledge,  Mr. 
Smith,  Colonel 
Sattor,  Mr. 


Griffith,  Sir  Samnel        Wrixon,  Mr. 

Noes. 
Baker,  Mr.  Gordon,  Mr. 

Cockbum,  Dr.  Hackett,  Mr 

Douglas,  Mr.  Adye        Thynne,  Mr. 
Forrest,  Mr.  J. 

Question  so  resolved  in  the  affirmative. 

Clause,  as  read,  agreed  to. 

Clause  55.  (1.)  The  senate  shall  have  equal 
power  with  the  house  of  representatives  in 
respect  of  all  proposed  laws,  except  laws  im- 
posing taxation  and  laws  appropriating  the 
necessary  supplies  for  the  ordinary  annual  aer-    5 
vices  of  the  government,  which  the  senate 
may  affirm  or  reject,  hut  may  not  amend.   Bnt 
the  senate  may  not  amend  any  proposed  law 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  increase  any  proposed 
charge  or  burden  on  the  people.  10 

(2.)  Laws  imposing  taxation  ^hall  deal  with 
the  imposition  of  taxation  only. 

(3.)  Laws  imposing  taxation,  exoept  lavs 
imposing  duties  of  customs  on  imports,  ahaZl 
deal  with  one  subject  of  taxation  only.  15 

(4. )  The  expenditure  for  services  other  ihaa 
the  ordinary  annual  services  of  the  govern- 
ment shall  not  be  authorised  by  the  ssme  law 
as  that  which  appropriates  the  suppHes  for 
such  ordinary  annual  services,  but  shall  be  20 
authorised  by  a  separate  law  or  laws. 

(5. )  Li  the  case  of  a  proposed  law  which 
the  senate  may  not  amend,  the  senate  may 
at  any  stage  return  it  to  the  house  of  repre- 
sentatives with  a  message  requesting  the  omis-  25 
sion  or  amendment  of  any  items  or  provisions 
therein.  And  the  house  of  representatives 
may,  if  it  thinks  fit,  make  such  omissioiis  or 
amendments,  or  any  of  them,  with  or  witbont 
modifications.  90 

Mr.  WRIXON :  I  would  now  call  the 
attention  of  hon.  members  to  the  new  sub- 
clause which  I  propose  to  add  to  this  clause, 
with  some  verbal  amendments  which  the 
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Lon.  member,  Sir  Samuel  Griffith,  has  sug- 
gested, and  which  I  am  quite  agreeable  to 
accept.  The  new  sub-clause  which  I  pro- 
pose to  move  would  be  numbered  6,  and 
it  would  read  as  follows  : — 

If  the  house  of  representatives  decline  to  make 
jUly  such  omission  or  amendment,  the  senate 
may  request  a  joint  meeting  of  the  members  of 
the  two  houses,  which  shall  thereupon  be  held, 
>and  the  question  shall  be  determined  by  a  ma- 
jority of  the  members  present  at  such  meeting. 

Mr.  BAKER :  I  desire  to  move  an 
:amendment  before  that  is  put.     I  move  : 

That  all  the  words  in  paragraph  1,  after 
•**  laws,"  line  3,  be  omitted. 

That,  I  admit,  is  going  straight  to  the 
point.  This  is  the  most  important  ques- 
tion in  the  bill,  and  it  has  already  been 
often  discussed.  It  is  a  question  which 
will  determine  whether  we  are  going  to 
9iave  a  federation,  or  whether  the  bill  will 
he  one  for  the  annexation  of  the  smaller 
states  by  the  large  populations  of  Victoria 
and  New  South  Wales.  That  is  what  it 
will  resolve  itself  into,  and  that  is  what 
w^ill  be  the  effect  of  the  bill.  As  I  have 
already  stated,  I  am  not  going  to  discuss 
the  matter  over  again ;  but  I  think  it  is 
only  right  and  fair  that  I  and  those  who 
agree  with  me  should  have  an  opportunity 
of  placing  our  views  on  record,  so  that, 
when  we  go  back  to  the  colonies  that  have 
sent  us  here,  they  may  know  what  view 
we  have  taken  of  this  matter. 

Dr.  C0CKBI7RN ;  I  support  the  amend- 
ment I  think  the  framers  of  this  clause 
£nd  themselves  in  a  dilemma.  The  clause 
is  one  of  two  things.  It  either  decides 
that  the  houses  have  not  co-ordinate 
powers,  that  is  to  say,  that  the  senate  is, 
in  the  first  place,  placed  in  a  position  of 
distinct  inferiority  to  the  house  of  repre- 
sentatives ;  or  if,  in  an  indirect  manner  it 
gives  those  powers  to  the  senate  which  it 
appears  to  have  taken  away  from  it,  it  is 
a  flimsy  texture  of  words,  and  a  mass  of 
ambiguity,  which  will  form  no  proper 
foundation  for  a  lasting  constitution.     If 


it  really  takes  away  the  important  powers 
of  veto  in  detail  from  the  senate,  then  it 
strikes  at  the  very  root  of  the  principle  of 
federation,  because  the  principle  of  federa- 
tion is  that  there  should  be  houses  with 
co-ordinate  powers — one  to  represent  the 
population,  and  the  other  to  represent  the 
states.  We  know  the  tendency  is  always 
towards  the  central  authority,  that  the 
central  authority  constitutes  a  sort  of  vor- 
tex to  which  power  gradually  attaches  it- 
self. Therefore,  all  the  buttresses  and  all 
the  ties  should  be  the  other  way,  to  assist 
those  who  uphold  the  rights  of  the  states 
from  being  drawn  into  this  central  autho- 
rity, and  from  having  their  powers  finally 
destroyed.  The  whole  history  of  federa- 
tion in  America,  whether  it  be  the  United 
States  or  Canada,  has  proved  this :  that 
the  tendency  is  towards  centralisation,  and 
away  from  that  local  government  which 
is  inseparable  from  freedom.  I  have  heard 
it  said  that  those  who  advocate  state  rights 
are  taking  a  conservative  view  of  the 
question.  I  would  like  to  know  since 
what  time  have  centralisation  and  demo- 
cracy been  associated]  Those  who  advo- 
cate state  rights  advocate  local  govern- 
ment, under  whose  shadow  alone  democracy 
can  exist.  There  is  nothing  in  common 
between  centralisation  and  democracy, 
and  if  you  handicap  a  house,  which  is 
erected,  to  preserve  state  rights,  what 
have  you  to  prevent  the  establishment,  in 
this  huge  island  of  Australia,  of  a  strong 
central  government  which  is  local  only  to 
one  portion  of  the  continent,  and  as  far  as 
the  rest  of  the  continent  is  concerned  is 
distant  and  central  1  I  maintain  that  a 
central  government,  just  inasmuch  as  it 
never  can  be  associated  with  the  power  of 
the  people,  is  inseparably  associated  with 
tyranny,  arising  either  from  ignorance  or 
design — frequently  from  ignorance — be- 
cause a  central  and  distant  government 
can  never  properly  appreciate  the  local 
conditions  for  which  it  is  to  legislate.     I 
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am  surprised  that  any  one  in  this  Con- 
vention should  for  one  moment  say  that 
to  strengthen  in  eveiy  way  the  rights  of 
the  states,  as  such — to  protect  in  every 
way  the  local  institutions — is  the  con- 
servative mission.  The  whole  history  of 
federation  has  proved  it  is  otherwise.  It 
was  in  the  name  of  state  rights,  when  the 
question  of  the  Constitution  of  America 
was  being  discussed,  that  the  most  fervent 
appeals  to  liberty  that  ever  stirred  the 
human  breast  were  made,  and  all  those 
opposed  to  state  rights  were  the  conserva- 
tives, the  monarchists  of  that  time.  The 
strongest  upholders  of  state  rights  from 
time  to  time  have  been  those  in  f avourof  go- 
vernment by  the  people,  and  it  is  only  when 
you  have  state  rights  properly  guarded, 
and  safeguard  local  government,  that  you 
can  have  government  by  the  people. 
Government  at  a  central  and  distant  part  is 
never  goverament  by  the  people,  and  may 
be  just  as  crushing  a  tyranny  under  re- 
publican or  commonwealth  forms  as  under 
the  most  absolute  monarchy.  I  do  hope 
that  hon.  members  will  not  allow  them- 
selves to  be  hoodwinked  in  this  matter. 
It  seems  that  the  crushing  majority  in 
favour  of  the  state  rights  that  are  es- 
sential to  federation,  which  we  had  at 
the  commencement  of  this  discussion,  has 
dwindled  away.  I  maintain  that  unless 
the  state  rights  are  in  e\ery  way  main- 
tained— unless  buttresses  are  placed  to 
enable  them  to  stand  up  against  the  con- 
stant drawing  towards  centralisation — no 
federation  can  ever  take  root  in  Australia. 
It  will  not  be  a  federation  at  all.  It 
will  be  from  the  very  start  a  centralisa- 
tion, a  unification,  which,  instead  of  being  a 
guardian  of  the  liberty  of  the  people, 
will  be  its  most  distinct  tyrant,  and  even- 
tually will  overcome  it.  I  do  hope  that 
we  shall  find  that  those  who  took  a  clear 
view  at  the  commencement  of  our  meetings 
have  not  been  seduced  from  the  views 
they  then  held,  and  that,  as  at  the  com- 
[Z>r.  Cockhwnu 


mencement  of  the  debate,  there  will  be  a 
majority  to  vote  with  the  hon.  member, 
Mr.  Baker. 

Mr.  DEAKIN  :  The  hon.  member,  in 
his  impassioned  harangue,  did  not  define 
state  rights,  nor  define  the  difiference  that 
will  exist  between  the  bodies  which  will, 
in  his  opinion,  guard  state  rights — that 
is,  the  local  legislatures — and  the  l^;is- 
lative  body  that  will  represent  the  com- 
monwealth. Surely  the  hon.  member  need 
not  be  reminded  once  more  that  the  same 
body  of  people  who  will  elect  the  state 
representatives  on  the  one  side  will  elect 
the  representatives  of  the  commonwealth 
on  the  other.  The  only  difference  is  in 
the  bundles  in  which  these  people  are  made 
up.  The  hon.  member  has  chosen  to  base 
the  whole  of  his  argument  on  democracy 
and  democratic  rights.  Will  he  proceed 
to  show  us  how  it  is  less  democratic  to 
intrust  to  the  whole  body  of  the  people  of 
Australia  the  control  of  their  destinies; 
than  to  intrust  it  to  the  same  people,  hound 
up  in  different  bundles  ? 

Dr.  CocKBURN :  One  is  central  and  the 
other  local  government ! 

Mr.  DEAKIN :  That  is  no  answer  as  re- 
gards democracy.  In  almost  every  state  the 
popular  chamber  represents  manhood  Bui- 
f rage ;  but  in  no  less  than  three  states  on 
the  continent  of  Australia  there  are  nomi- 
nee upper  houses.  Is  there  to  be  any 
nominee  upper  house  in  the  new  le^sla- 
ture  of  the  commonwealth  1  Where  there 
are  not  nominee  upper  houses  in  Austra- 
lia, there  are  upper  houses  elected  on  a 
limited  franchise  ?  Is  a  house  in  the  com- 
monwealth to  be  elected  on  a  limited 
fi-anchisel  I  maintain  that  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  (X)mmonwealth,  as  drawn  in 
the  bill,  is  more  democratic  than  obtains 
in  any  state  at  the  present  time.  We 
shall  have  the  people's  house  elected  by 
the  whole  body  of  the  people,  no  nominee 
upper  house,  and  no  house  elected  on  a 
limited   franchise,  except  so  far  as   the 
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chambers  with  limited  franchise  may  have 
votes  in  the  different  states  in  the  elec- 
tion of  senators.  The  legislature  of  the 
commonwealth  will  be  more  democratic 
than  that  of  the  states,  and  the  constitu- 
ents of  the  commonwealth  will  be  exactly 
the  same  as  those  of  the  states.  The  hon. 
member  said  that  in  the  course  of  history 
-we  should  find  one  division  of  parties — the 
democratic  ranged  on  the  side  of  state  rights, 
and  the  conservative  ranged  against  them. 
"Will  he  tell  us  then  that,  in  the  United 
States  of  America  during  the  recent  dis- 
astrous controversy  which  rent  that  nation 
from  side  to  side,  the  representatives  of 
the  southern  states,  who  claimed  the  state 
rights  he  claims,  to-day,  were  the  democrats 
of  America  ;  and  will  he  tell  us  that  Abra- 
ham Lincoln,  and  the  states  of  the  north, 
-who  resisted  disunion,  and  the  extreme 
and  extravagant  doctrine  of  state  rights, 
w^ere  the  conservatives  of  America  ? 
Will  he  tell  us  that  the  democratic 
population  of  America  was  to  be  found 
ranked  on  the  side  of  those  who  claimed 
the  right  of  secession  and  absolute  privi- 
leges of  the  states,  or  will  he  tell  us,  as  he 
must,  that  it  was  the  democracy  of  America 
-which  gave  its  verdict  for  union,  and  against 
any  extravagant  doctrine  of  state  rights. 
Jn  the  history  of  Switzerland,  to  which  he 
is  so  fond  of  referring,  the  hon.  member 
can  find  precedents  that  might  justify  him 
in  some  of  his  suppositions  were  they  not 
balanced  by  precedents  in  an  opposite  direc- 
tion. Switzerland  has  tried  both  plans — 
has  tried  unification,  and  rejected  it,  and 
trying  federation,  which  he  considers  demo- 
cratic, has  found  it  equally  a  failure. 

Dr.  CocKBURN :  And  has  now  what  I 
am  contending  for  ! 

Mr.  DEAKIN  :  And  has  found  at  last 
that  it  was  necessary  to  adopt  some  such 
happy  medium  as  I  shall  show  is  adopted 
in  this  bill. 

Dr.  CocKBURN  :  Exactly  what  the  hon. 
member,  Mr.  Baker's,  amendment  is  I 


Mr.  DEAKIN  :  I  will  come  to  that  in 
a  minute.  One  more  argument.  Cherish- 
ing, as  I  do,  quite  as  warm  a  feeling  to- 
wards local  government,  and  quite  as  great 
a  reverence  for  the  powers  of  local  go- 
vernment as  the  hon.  member  himself 
does,  I  give  my  next  illustration  with 
some  reluctance ;  but  it  will  at  all  events 
show  what  I  am  only  at  present  concerned 
to  show — that  is  the  erroneousness  of  the 
hon.  member's  claim  that  history  proves 
the  democratic  character  of  state  rights  as 
against  the  rights  of  centralisers.  I  ask 
the  hon.  gentleman  to  turn  to  the  republic 
of  France,  and  note  what  has  been  the 
policy  of  all  its  democratic  leaders  since 
Gambetta  first  laid  his  policy  before  its 
parliament.  I  do  not  say  that  the  policy  is 
a  right  one ;  but  I  do  say  that  the  hon.  gen- 
tleman's history  is  all  wrong  if  he  neglects 
the  centralising  tendency  of  the  policy 
which  from  the  time  of  Gambetta  until 
now  has  been  handed  on  from  leader  to 
leader  of  the  Left,  and  been  embodied  as 
the  first  principle  of  the  democratic  policy 
of  France.  Without  approving  of  that 
doctrine,  I  say  that  the  hon.  member's  his- 
tory is  incomplete,  and  that  there  can  be 
shown  as  much  democratic  precedent  for 
centralisation  as  he  can  ^ow  for  state 
rights.  But  the  hon.  member,  returning  to 
his  former  argument  with  great  force,  says 
that  in  Switzerland  the  two  houses  are  co- 
ordinate, and  therefore  he  desires  the  two 
houses  in  this  new  commonwealth  to  be 
co-ordinate.  But  what  I  wish  to  point 
out  to  the  hon.  member — although  in  that 
case,  and  in  the  case  of  the  United  States, 
I  can  only  reply  to  his  former  Ulustration 
by  my  former  arguments — is  that  there  he 
is  speaking  of  a  government  not  respon- 
sible in  our  sense  of  the  term — a  govern- 
ment that  is  shaped  upon  entirely  differ- 
ent lines.  There  are  many  like  myself, 
who  would  be  perfectly  prepared,  if  we 
were  bound  to  change  our  present  con- 
stitutions altogether,  to  adopt  the  Swiss 
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system,  with  its  co-ordinate  houses,  its 
elective  minLstrj,  and  its  referendum,  by 
which  the  electors  themselves  were  made 
masters  of  the  situation  ;  bat  while  we 
would  be  prepared  to  consider  a  proposal  of 
that  kind,  the  Swiss  relation  of  the  two 
chambers  has  no  analogy  whatever  to  a  con- 
stitution such  as  ours,  in  which  it  is  pro- 
posed to  retain  responsible  government,  and 
and  in  which  the  government  must  be  re- 
sponsible to  the  people's  chamber.  Respon- 
sible government,  so  far  from  being  less  de- 
mocratic than  Mr.  Baker's  proposal  would 
make  it,  is  more  democratic  by  far — not 
more  democratic  than  the  Swiss  Constitu- 
tion, if  you  take  it  as  a  whole,  but  cer- 
tainly more  democratic  than  this  constitu- 
tion would  be  with  an  upper  house  co- 
ordinate with  the  popular  chamber.  We 
have  had  the  experience  of  several  cen- 
turies on  some  points,  and  one  century  at 
least  to  warn  us  of  the  danger  of  endea- 
vouring to  establish  anything  like  co- 
ordinate power  between  two  houses  when 
the  responsible  government  has  its  chief 
seat  and  authority  in  ona  To  do  so  would 
be  to  shift  the  centre  of  gravity  of  our 
political  constitution.  It  would  be  to  alter 
the  balance  of  power  to  such  an  extent 
as  to  render  the  constitution  strange  to  us, 
something  of  which  we  have  no  knowledge, 
as  to  which  precedents  would  offer  us  no 
guide,  and  as  to  which  we  could  form  no 
idea  of  the  future. 

Mr.  Bakek  :  We  have  no  knowledge  in 
the  present  case  ! 

Mr.  DEAKIN  :  We  have  quite  suffi- 
cient knowledge  of  the  kind  of  federation 
we  are  about  to  establish.  If  you  estaV 
lish  two  co-ordinate  houses  with  equal 
powers  as  regards  all  legislation,  and  equal 
authority  in  the  transaction  of  business, 
and  place  a  responsible  government  in  one 
of  those  two  houses  bound  to  answer  to 
the  demands  of  its  constituents,  the  whole 
body  of  the  people,  and  pit  it  against  the 
house  which  draws  its  representation  from 
\^Mr,  Deakin, 


the  legislatures  of  the  several  states,  yoa 
will  simply  provoke  an  internecine  eotiflict 
on  a  more  colossal  scale  thanany  thing  which 
has  ever  been  witnessed  in  a  oonsiitation- 
ally  governed  country.  But  I  am  not  con- 
cerned in  answering  arguments  which  have 
gone  to  some  length  in  this  direction.  I 
am  only  concerned  at  the  present  moment 
in  following  up  the  contention  of  the  hon. 
member  with  reference  to  democracy.  How 
can  he  justify  his  argument  for  intrusting 
co-ordinate  rights  to  a  house  which  is  not 
directly  elected  by  the  people,  which  i» 
elected  in  part  by  nominee  chambers  and 
by  members  elected  with  a  limited  frssk- 
chise — how  can  he  intrust  to  such  a  cham- 
ber an  equal  authority  with  a  chamber 
elected  by  the  whole  body  of  the  people? 
He  says  that  his  anxiety  is  democratic. 
How  is  it  possible  for  any  one  with  those 
words  upon  his  lips  to  contend  that  a  con- 
stitution which  checks  and  limits  the  power 
of  the  people,  as  he  would  have  it  do,  which 
places  an  absolute  veto  in  its  path — a  veta 
not  coming  from  the  people  directly,  is  a  de- 
mocratic constitution  ?  Those  who  ai^e 
for  constitutional  government  find  them- 
selves in  a  somewhat  strange  position  when 
they  see  the  extraordinary  combination  in 
the  last  division  of  reactionary  radicals  and 
iconoclastic  conservatives  sitting  together 
on  the  same  bench.  To  see  men  whose 
avowed  object  is  to  place  all  authority  at 
once  and  unreservedly  in  the  hands  of  the 
electors  sitting  cheek  by  jowl  with  gentle- 
men who  will  adopt  any  motion,  no  matter 
how  circuitous,  no  matter  how  vague,  how 
hampered,  and  how  inconsistent^  so  long 
as  it  defeats  universal  suffrage 

Mr.  Hackett:  Name! 

Mr.  DEAKIN :  I  could  name  one  or 
two  if  I  desired  to  enter  into  a  personal 
argument,  and  certainly  the  gentleman 
who  has  interjected  would  be  one  of  the 
first. 

Mr.  Hackett  :  As  an  iconodaai  or  a 
reactionary  1 
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Mr.  DEAKIN :  I  should  say  that  the 
hoc  gentleman  is  a  combination  of  both. 
J  Tvill  not  enter  into  reminiscences  as  to  the 
bon.  gentleman's  opinions ;  but  I  will  say 
that  a  gentleman  who  in  Australia,  in  the 
nineteentli  century,  deplores  the  loss  of  the 
personal  power  of  the  monarch,  and  the 
loss  of  the  power  of  the  English  Lords,  as 
«K>mpared  with  the  power  of  the  Commons, 
is   to  my  mind   an   anachronism.     I   do 
not  wish  to  be  diverted  byiany  of  these 
pleasant  passages   with  an  old   personal 
friend  and  associate  of  mine  from  the  point, 
'wbich  was  that  of  the  constitutional  bear- 
ings of  democracy.     I  am  not  concerned 
at  present  with  any  other  question.     No 
other  has  been  raised.     I  should  like  the 
hon.  member,  Dr.  Cockburn,  to  ask  him- 
self how  he  would  submit  to  the  people  of 
South  Australia — shall   I  say  the  fierce 
democracy  of  South  Australia — a  proposi- 
tion such  as  has  been  embodied  in  this 
clause — a  proposition  which  would  give 
them  in  the  constitution  of  the  common- 
wealth far  less  power  than  they  now  enjoy 
under  their  own  constitution — a  constitu- 
tion which  would  embrace  them,  it  is  true, 
within  a  federation,    but   which   would 
leave  them  in  that  federation  less  trusted 
than   they  are  in  their  own  colony?     I 
would  ask  the  hon.  gentleman  to  recollect 
that  we  are  not  here  for  the  mere  exer- 
cise of  our  own  opinion  as  to  what  might 
be  absolutely  the  most  perfect  constitu- 
tion that  could  be  framed.     If  we  were, 
there  are  certain  important  amendments 
which,  for  my  own  personal  satisfaction,  I 
should  like  to  see  introduced  even   into 
this  bill.     But  they  would  be  amendments 
in  exactly  the  opposite  direction  to  those 
which  the  hon.  member  desires  to  make; 
and  the  reason  why  I  should  wish  to  make 
them  in  an  exactly  opposite  direction  to 
those  of  the  hon.  member  would  be  to  com- 
mend this  bill,  even  more  than  I  believe  it 
is  already  commended,  to  the  democracy  of 
Australia ;  because  I  believe  that  if  we  in- 


dulged in  any  scholastic  exercises  of  the 
kind  proposed  in  order  to  meet  imaginary 
state  lights  we  might  as  well  consign  the 
bill  at  once  to  that  limbo  of  political  forget- 
ful ness  which  is  bounded  by  the  boards  of 
a  blue-book.  We  should  place  this  bill  in 
vain  before  the  democracy  of  Australia  if 
we  presented  it  with  a  provision  on  its 
forefront  for  the  establishment  of  two  co- 
ordinate houses,  one  of  which,  though  not 
elected  by  the  people,  would  have  power 
to  negative  all  that  was  done  by  the  house 
directly  elected  by  the  people.  Of  course, 
if  this  were  ageneral  argument,  I  should  be 
pushing  that  point  too  far.  I  aia  perfectly 
prepared  to  accept  this  constitution  as  it 
stands  in  the  bill  I  believe  it  to  be  a  good 
and  workable  constitution,  and  one  which 
the  people  themselves  can  shape  under  its 
own  provisions  hereafter  into  any  form  they 
may  desire  it  to  take ;  and  I  believe  import- 
ant reforms  will  be  carried  in  the  early 
future  under  this  constitution  by  means  of 
thepowers  of  amendment  which  it  affords.  I 
am  only  pressing  the  argument  in  an  extreme 
form  now,  because  I  am  replying  to  the  still 
more  extreme  utterances  of  the  hon.  mem- 
ber. Dr.  Cockburn.  I  shall  l)e  quite  con- 
tent to  let  the  question  between  us  be  de- 
cided by  the  verdict  of  the  masses  of  the 
people,  given  by  their  own  vote,  on  this 
constitution  as  against  the  amendments 
which  the  hon.  member  has  suggested. 
As  far  as  I  know  the  people  of  my  own 
colony,  at  all  events,  I  venture  to  say  that 
they  would  accept  a  constitution  of  this 
kind,  while  for  democratic  reasons  they 
would  indignantly  reject  a  constitution 
which  contained  a  proposal  for  the  extra- 
vagant embodiment  of  state  rights,  and  the 
elevation  of  a  co-ordinate  senate  as  a  rival 
to  the  chamber  which  they  themselves 
created  to  express  their  will. 

Dr.  COCKBURN  :  First  of  all  I  would 
like  to  say  that  in  using  the  word  "  demo- 
cracy " — and  I  think  it  might  be  as  well 
that  we  should  come  to  an  understanding 
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as  to  what  we  mean  by  the  term — T  meant 
government  by  the  people,  the  one  form  of 
government  only  under  which  freedom  is 
possible.  The  hon.  member  who  last 
spoke  asked  if  I  would  trust  such  large 
powers  to  a  senate  not  directly  representa- 
tive of  the  people.  I  use,  in  reply  to  that, 
the  old  argument  which  has  been  used  over 
and  over  again — that  there  is  no  reason 
whatever  why  the  senate  should  not  be 
made  just  as  representative  of  the  people 
as  the  house  of  representatives.  The  hon. 
gentleman  asks  if  I  would  intrust  such 
powers  to  a  house  partly  elected  by  nomi- 
nee members?  I  protested  also  against 
that.  But  you  must  take  the  constitution 
as  it  is,  if  it  is  passed  ;  and,  as  against  the 
flaw  which  the  hon.  gentleman  has  detected 
in  the  senate,  I  set  up  the  flaw  which  we 
have  found  in  the  house  of  representatives, 
and  I  would  ask  him,  would  he  agree  to 
intrust  freedom  to  a  house  partly  based  on 
the  exclusion  of  manhood  suffrage,  and 
elected  by  plurality  of  votes  1  Is  not  that 
as  fatal  a  flaw  in  regard  to  the  house  of 
representatives  as  is  the  other  in  regard  to 
the  senate  ?     It  is  far  worse. 

Mr.  Deakin  :  The  house  of  representa- 
tives will  soon  alter  that ! 

Dr.  COCKBURN  :  I  am  astonished  to 
hear  my  hon.  friend  talk  of  centralisation 
as  a  system  under  which  the  government 
of  the  people  can  flourish.  It  is  the  first 
time  I  have  ever  heard  any  statesman  of 
repute  give  utterance  to  such  an  extra- 
ordinary statement. 

Mr.  Deakin  :  Gambetta  ! 

Dr.  COCKBURN  :  I  consider  that  the 
whole  question  was  summed  up  at  the  con- 
ference at  Melbourne  last  year  by  Sir 
John  Hall,  when  he  said  that  democracy, 
which  is  government  by  the  people,  de- 
mands that  the  government  should  be 
within  sight  and  hearing  of  the  people. 
Surely  the  hon.  gentleman  will  not  attempt 
— surely  the  English  language  was  never 
meant  to  be  so  twisted  as  to  say  that  cen- 
[Dr.  Cockbuni. 


tralisation  can  in  any  way  be  compatible 
with  democracy  or  with  the  power  of  the 
people ! 

Mr.  Deakin  :  Gambetta ! 

Dr.  COCKBURN  :  Local  freedom  and 
government  by  the  people  arc  inseparab^. 

Mr.  Deakin  :  Hoar,  hear  I 

Dr.  COCKBURN:  Surely  the  Iioil 
member  does  not  mean  for  a  moment  to 
assert  to  the  contrary  !  Now,  a  very  in- 
genious argument — an  argument  which  I 
foresaw  at  an  early  stage  of  the  deljate 
and  partly  anticipated  then — was  raised 
by  the  hon.  member  in  regard  to  the  War 
of  Secession.  I  was  speaking  of  the  eld 
parties — the  party  which  was  headed  by 
centralisers  such  as  Hamilton,  and  the 
party,  headed  by  Jefiei^on,  for  local  go- 
vernment or  state  rights.  After  a  time, 
as  1  mentioned  in  a  former  debate,  the 
party  questions  got  confused,  and  by 
nothing  so  much  as  the  War  of  Secession, 
because  then,  very  strangely,  that  party 
which  had  always  made  for  liberty  and 
state  rights  claimed,  by  a  curious  irony  of 
fate,  as  a  part  of  their  right  under  their 
claim  of  state  rights  to  establish  and  main- 
tain  slavery.  The  party  of  liberty  became 
the  party  of  slavery,  and  the  party  for 
centralisation  became,  by  most  curious 
historical  irony,  the  party  in  favour 
of  freedom.  It  was  that  confusion  of 
thought  that  entirely  abolished  the  old 
lines  of  parties  in  America,  and  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  parties  in  America  no 
longer  exist.  They  were  destroyed  ;  all 
the  reason  of  their  existence  was  destroyed 
by  the  War  of  Secession.  Liberty  and 
slavery  got  so  mixed  up  that  no  one  knew 
where  they  were.  The  centralisers  were 
for  liberty,  the  people  for  local  freedom  were 
for  slavery,  and  the  result  has  been,  as  has 
been  well  stated  by  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith, 
that  the  issues  are  so  confused  that  the  two 
casks  representing  the  old  parties,  the 
federalists  and  the  democrats,  no  longer 
retain  the  odour  of  the  liquor  with  which 
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tliey  were  once  filled.  So  that  any  argu- 
ment taken  fi*om  that  source  is  very  in- 
genious, but  is  entirely  opposed  to  fact. 
The  whole  issue  has  been  traversed  and 
destroyed  by  that  miserable  war  in  which 
for  once  the  states  rights  men  happened  to 
be  wrong;  and,  although  they  were  the 
exponents  of  freedom  from  the  very  com- 
mencement of  the  Constitution,  they  set 
themselves  against  the  very  essence  of  free- 
dom and  personal  liberty.  I  think  the  hon. 
gentleman  will  not  attempt  to  press  that. 

Mr.  Clark  :  That  version  will  stand 
correction  yet ! 

Mr.  McMillan  :  There  is  another  view  ! 

Mr.  Deakin  :  Quite  another,  view ! 

Dr.  COCKBURN:  Well,  history  is 
capable  of  very  different  interpretations. 
However,  I  think  nothing  is  clearer  than 
that  the  parties  destroyed  themselves  over 
that  business,  and  nothing  which  has  oc- 
curred since  can  be  traced  to  the  old 
parties.  There  is  no  doubt  that  this  con- 
fusion of  thought  in  America,  this  destruc- 
tion of  the  states  rights  party  by  allowing 
themselves  to  be  besmirched  with  the  in- 
famy of  slavery,  has  been  fraught  with 
very  disastrous  results  to  the  Government 
of  America  as  a  government  by  the  people. 
What  with  the  constantly  eating  power  of 
the  central  government  taking  away  from 
their  powers  on  the  one  side,  and  what 
with  the  growth  of  municipal  powers  on 
the  other,  the  area  of  action  for  the  state 
governments  has  become  extremely  limited 
— has  become  so  limited  that  we  can  no 
longer  look  to  America  as  that  great' field 
in  which  the  problems,  social  and  indus- 
trial, of  the  future  are  to  be  worked  out. 
Why,  the  local  parliaments  in  America 
meet  only  once  in  two  years  as  a  rule.  I 
maintain  that  the  great  function  that  Aus- 
tralia has  to  perform  among  nations  is  to 
work  out  the  great  social  and  industrial 
problems  with  which  we  find  ourselves  face 
to  face.  That  can  only  be  done  with  all 
the  prestige  that  a  government  can  secure. 


It  can  only  be  done — and  I  know  my  hon. 
friend  agrees  with  me  in  this — with  local 
governments.  It  cannot  be  done  by  cen- 
tral influence;  it  can  only  be  done  in 
expei-imental  plots.  That  is  the  reason 
why  I  tremble  at  the  thought  of  the  pres- 
tige of  state  governments  being  sapped, 
because  it  is  necessary  that  they  should 
havo  all  possible  prestige  in  order  to  have 
an  authority  adequate  to  work  out  these 
problems.  I  am  afraid  if  from  the  first 
you  handicap  the  states  rights,  seeing 
that  the  tendency  is  all  the  other  way, 
— if  from  the  first  you  remove  those  but- 
tresses which  are  necessary  to  maintain 
those  states  rights,  it  will  be  ore  declivity 
from  the  present  local  governments  down 
to  centralisation.  I  can  see  nothing  to 
stand  in  the  way  but  states  rights,  which, 
I  maintain,  all  those  who  believe  in  go- 
vernment of  the  people  by  the  people 
ought  to  the  very  utmost  of  their  power 
to  uphold. 

Sir  Samuel  Griffith  :  What  are  the 
buttresses  ? 

Dr.  COCKBURN :  You  take  away  co- 
ordinate powers  as  to  everything. 

Sir  Samuel  Griffith  :  As  to  what  ? 

Dr.  COCKBURN  :  As  to  money  bills. 
Except  as  to  the  introduction  of  measures 
the  two  houses  have  co-ordinate  powers 
in  the  two  great  federations  of  the  world. 
What  is  the  central  government  to  dol  It 
is,  first  of  all,  to  have  the  collection  of 
£8,000,000  or  £9,000,000  right  away,  and 
to  have  the  right  of  imposing  any  other 
taxation.  We  all  know  that  the  tendency 
of  all  governments,  and  rightly  so,  is  to 
augment  their  own  importance  and  to  act 
up  to  the  full  extent  of  their  authority. 
We  give  the  federal  parliament  all  the 
money  and  we  give  them  powers  which  are 
simply  enormous.  Under  the  heading  of 
military  and  naval  defence  of  the  common- 
wealth, they  can  do  almost  everything. 
They  can  make  roads ;  they  can  build  rail- 
ways ;  they  can  lay  submarine  cables;  they 
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can  erect  enormous  public  works.  You  give 
them  the  power  under  that  one  heading  of 
spending  nearly  the  whole  of  the  money. 

Sir  Samuel  Gbiffith  :  What  about  the 
buttresses  ? 

Dr.  COCKBURN  :  I  say  that  unless 
we  give  full  power  to  the  senate  to  veto 
appropriations  in  detail,  and  unless  we 
give  them  that  power  without  the  slightest 
ambiguity,  then  we  remove  the  only  but- 
tress which  state  rights  have.  I  said  at  the 
commencement  of  my  remarks  that  those 
who  framed  tlus  clause  were  in  a  dilemma. 
In  America  the  constitution  was  not  based 
on  ambiguity.  The  men  there  who  earned 
credit  for  themselves  for  all  time  saw 
distinctly  what  they  were  aiming  at,  and 
then  expressed  their  thoughts  in  the  most 
nervous  English  possible,  without  the 
slightest  trace  of  ambiguity.  Tl^s  clause 
is,  I  say,  ambiguously  expressed,  and  either 
really  gives  to  the  senate  the  power  of  veto 
in  detail,  or  it  takes  away  from  the  senate 
that  power.  It  takes  away  the  only  safe- 
guard which  the  state  rights  have  to  avoid 
this  machinery,  which  is  being  started 
under  the  name  of  federation,  from  be- 
coming a  central  government;  a  unification 
of  the  whole  of  Australia;  a  government  so 
central  and  so  distant  from  many  parts  of 
Australia,  that  I  maintain  it  is  incon- 
sistent with  the  continuance  of  our  local 
government,  especially  with  the  mainten- 
ance of  our  separate  states  as  experimental 
plots  in  which  we  can  work  out  the  pro- 
blems of  the  future,  and  in  which  the  new 
world  may  be  looked  to  to  redress  the 
wrongs  of  the  old.  I  do  hope  that  the 
state  rights  party  have  not  shown  them- 
selves at  the  very  commencement  to  be  of 
such  a  character  that  after  a  few  days 
they  can  be  seduced  from  the  views  which 
they  so  rightly  held  at  the  commence- 
ment of  our  proceedings,  and  which  they 
strengthened  in  every  way  by  precedents 
gathered  from  eveiy  confederation  which 
has  stood  the  test  of  time. 
[/>r.  Cockhurn, 


Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH  :  I  belies 
I  am  one  of  the  persons  referred  to  bjiLT 
hon.  friend,  Dr.  Gockbum,  as  the  etatr 
rights  party.  I  expressed  my  opinion  Terr 
plainly  some  weeks  ago  on  this  subject 
I  do  not  think  the  principles  I  then  maiEr 
tained  are  in  the  least  degree  departed 
from  in  this  clause  as  it  now  stands ;  bo; 
I  have  always  felt  in  dealing  with  this 
matter  that  where  there  are  two  strongij 
opposed  opinions  in  this  Gonvention,  nnleti 
we  dealt  with  the  subject  in  a  spirit  e: 
compromise,  there  would  bo  no  chance  d 
arriving  at  a  conclusion. 

Mr.  DiBBS :  The  majority  have  some- 
times given  way  to  a  small  minority  ! 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH :  I  do  do: 
think  so.  I  think  a  reasonable  oompromiae 
has  been  effected.  I  do  not  intend  to  make 
a  long  speech  ;  still  less  do  I  intend  to  in- 
dulge in  any  declamation.  But  I  shoaki 
like  to  answer  one  observation  made  hx 
the  hon.  member,  Dr.  Cockbum.  He  tells 
us  that  this  clause  is  ambiguoiia.  It  is  not 
ambiguous;  it  expresses  exacUj  what  il 
means — exactly  what  is  to  happen  in  every 
case  where  there  is  a  difference  between 
the  two  houses.  Where  it  fails  in  expres- 
sion is  this  :  it  does  not  profess  to  prophe^ 
what  will  be  the  result  of  its  working  under 
the  constitution  we  propose  to  establish.  lo 
that  sense  there  must  necessarily  be  clauses 
in  a  constitution  which  are  ambigaovs. 
Who  can  say  what  will  be  the  developmeDt 
in  the  course  of  some  thirty  or  fifty  years 
of  some  of  the  clauses  we  are  nowpassiiig- 
Who  can  tell  what  will  be  the  precise  msa- 
ner  in  which  these  provisions  will  vofk 
out?  Who  can  tell  what  will  be  tiM 
practical  operation  of  them?  What  ve 
propose  to  do  is  perfectly  plain.  As  to  ail 
laws,  except  two  classes,  the  rights  of  the 
two  houses  are  completely  coordinate 
As  to  the  ordinary  annual  appropriatif>B 
bill,  the  senators  have  to  express  their 
wishes  in  a  manner  diffei'ent  from  that  is 
which  they  express  them  in  regard  to  other 
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Is.  The  same  with  regard  to  taxation 
Is.  And  with  these  exceptions  the 
wers  of  the  two  houses  are  co-ordinate, 
hink  it  is  a  very  reasonable  compromise, 
i  that  all  those  in  this  Convention  who 
A\j  desire  to  see  a  federation  of  Aus- 
.lia  brought  about  might  fairly  accept 
or  something  like  it.  Because,  remem- 
ring  the  old  maxim — I  do  not  know 
lo   first  used  the   words — "that   those 

10  want  the  end  must  want  the  means," 
\s  of  no  use  for  hon.  members  to  profess 

want  federation  while  they  refuse  to 
:ept  the  means  necessary  to  obtain  it. 
im  quite  certain  that  unless  a  compro- 
se  something  like  that  proposed  be  ac- 
>ted,  federation  cannot  be  brought  about. 
Mr.  MuNRO :  Hear,  hear.  It  will  be 
berly  impossible  ! 

Dr.  OoCKBURN:  That  is  to  say,  that 
>se  'who  want  unification  will  not  aban- 

11  their  aim  ! 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH  :  I  do  not 
nt  unification.  1  strongly  object  to  it. 
etm  perfectly  satisfied  that  under  this 
istitution  there  will  be  no  unification, 
3ause  state  rights  will  be  perfectly  pre- 
•ved.  That  is  my  opinion,  at  any  rate, 
io  not  propose  to  make  any  further  ob- 
vations.  I  will  merely  repeat  that  if 
ambers  of  the  Convention  really  desire 
ederation  they  will  not  vote  against  the 
ly  possible  means  of  obtaining  it. 
Sir  JOHN  DOWNER  :  I  do  not  think 
y  one  can  doubt  that  my  desire  is  to  see 
leration  brought  about.  With  me  it  is 
t  at  all  a  new-fangled  notion.  From  the 
ry  initiation,  within  my  parliamentary 
[>erience,  of  federation  proposals  I  have 
m  always  found  a  strong  supporter  of 
$m.  Upon  this  question  I  scarcely  think 
it  those  who  take  the  view  I  take  of  this 
itter — ^because  they  sincerely  entertain 
:^in  views  as  to  the  lines  upon  which  a 
le  federation  can  be  permanently  main- 
ned — should  be  necessarily  subject  to 
3  reflection  that  they  are  not  sincere  in 


the  cause  of  federation.  Sir,  I  think  that 
if  we  are  to  have  a  federation  of  a  per- 
manent nature  it  must,  on  its  initiation,  be 
founded  upon  a  perfect  understanding,  and 
on  the  most  complete  good  faith.  If  there- 
be  any  ambiguity  in  the  language  or  in 
our  intentions  which  is  capable  of  being- 
interpreted  by  one  portion  of  the  dominion 
in  one  direction  and  by  another  portion 
in  another,  the  true  basis  of  federation 
has  not  been  arrived  at,  and  instead  of 
founding  our  arguments  on  mutual  good- 
will and  a  perfect  comprehension  of  each 
other's  intentions,  we  are  at  the  very  out- 
set sowing  discord,  and  I  am  sure  will 
not  be  able  to  appreciate  the  results  which 
may  follow.  One  reads  the  views  which 
are  expressed  by  newspapers  upon  this- 
question  from  time  to  time,  and  one  also 
hears  the  views  expressed  here  on  the 
subject  by  various  delegates.  We  are 
told  by  one  branch  of  the  public  press — 
which,  if  it  does  not  always  represent, 
does  sometimes  to  a  large  extent  direct 
public  opinion — that  the  basis  of  this  bill 
is  the  recognition  of  the  inferiority  of  the 
upi^er  house  of  the  legislature  proposed  to 
be  established — the  recognition  of  certain 
lines,  which,  in  my  opinion,  are  absolutely 
inapplicable,  although  well  known  to  the 
English  people,  and  which  have  been  hero 
in  effect  faithfully  preserved,  the  only  vari- 
ation in  substance  from  old  constitutional 
lines  in  the  bill  now  before  us  being  that 
the  senate  is  authorised  legislatively  to- 
do  what  it  now  does  without  legislative 
authority.  The  law  of  the  constitution,  as. 
was  well  said  by  Bourinot  in  his  essay  on 
Canadian  federation,  consists,  not  merely 
of  the  letter  of  the  law,  but  also  of  what 
he  calls  the  convention  of  the  law — under- 
standings superadded  to  the  law  which  in 
strictness  he  says  are  not  the  law  at  all ;. 
but  which  still  have  all  the  force  and 
authority  of  law,  because  they  are  the  basia 
on  which  the  law  is  made.  Our  under- 
standings superadded  to  the  law  have  all 
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the  force  of  public  opinion  to  back  them 
up,  and  in  tills  instance  I  say  we  ought  to 
have  a  most  complete  and  perfect  under- 
standing as  to  what  we  intend  bj  this 
new  departure  in  legislature.  We  ought 
not  only  to  settle  whether  or  not,  if  it 
comes  to  the  bitter  end,  the  senate  repre- 
senting the  states  will  have  the  practical 
power  of  substantially  expressing  its  voice 
in  matters  upon  which  the  legislative 
councils  of  the  different  colonies  are  pro- 
hibited from  expressing  theirs ;  but  whether 
in  addition  to  that  it  is  the  general  under- 
standing of  delegates  here  in  the  6rst  in- 
stance, and  beyond  that  altogether,  whether 
it  is  the  general  understanding  of  the 
|)eople  of  Australia,  that  that  is  to  be  the 
position  of  affairs.  Now,  if  the  hon.  mem- 
ber, Mr.  Wrixon,  in  the  very  able  speech 
he  delivered  tl^  other  day,  directly  ex- 
pressed what  this  law  is  intended  to  be,  and 
in  so  speaking  expressed  the  views  of  the 
delegateshereandof  the  people  of  Australia, 
I  have  very  little  to  say.  If  we  were  now 
for  the  first  time  making  a  constitution,  if 
we  had  no  precedents  to  guide  us,  no 
traditions  to  influence  us,  it  would  matter 
little  whether  we  gave  this  power  of  amend- 
ment, if  afterwards  we  gave  a  power  to 
substantially  bring  about  the  same  result, 
although  in  a  different  way.  But  if  this 
constitution  is  to  be  interpreted  by  analogy 
and  relation  to  constitutions  that  have  pre- 
ceded it,  with  those  with  which  we  are 
most  familiar,  and  if  this  power  of  making 
a  request  is,  after  all,  to  be  merely  an  ad 
misericordiam  appeal  from  the  senate  to 
the  house  of  representatives  to  oblige  them 
by  making  this  or  that  amendment,  the 
senate  telling  them  in  effect  in  the  same 
breath  that  if  they  will  not  make  it  they, 
the  senate,  will  not  insist  upon  it,  then  this 
provision,  clear  as  it  may  be  in  the  letter, 
is  nevertheless  a  delusion  and  a  sham,  and 
will  bring  about  in  no  way  what  the  words 
would  express.  That  is  the  ground  which 
I  take.  I  had  some  notions,  which  I  have 
[Sir  John  Downer. 


expressed  in  the  course  of  the  de' mI 
which  we  have  had,  as  to  the  kiiul 
executive  that  ought  to  exist,  I  am  ^ 
ing,  on  reflection,  to  leave  those  altogt-tl 
out  of  consideration,  provided  tliai  i 
two  branches  of  the  legislature  are  t'sti 
ILshed  in  proper  relation  to  each  other 
am  quite  satisfied  to  leave  it  to  what  ] 
been  constantly  termed  the  natural  evo 
tion  of  things  to  determine  what  shal! 
the  test  of  the  durability  of  the  execnd 
so  long  as  we  have  first  settled  the  \a 
on  which  the  two  branches  of  the  legti 
ture  are  to  co-exist.  Tf  in  effect  we  h 
denied  the  senate  the  power  of  amfi 
ment,  though  we  mean  them  to  have  it 
substance,  then  we  are  not  ingenuous, 
on  the  contrary,  we  mean  to  make 
appear  that  we  are  giA'ing  the  powt-r 
amendment  in  effect,  while  in  sultscaj 
we  do  not  intend  it,  then  we  are  more  i 
ingenuous.  My  objection  is  simply  tli 
That  the  foundation  of  all  true  fedH 
tion  should  be  in  perfect  sincerity  and 
perfect  mutual  understanding,  and  I  oL;« 
to  the  mode  which  has  been  adopted  Lei 
in  which  you  either  give  the  substani 
assuming  not  to  give  it,  or  in  which  y 
adopt  the  converse  of  that  propositi'^ 
That  is  practically  all  I  wish  to  say  abd 
it.  With  the  senate  as  it  ought  to  I 
and  I  believe  will  be,  and  as  we  havemi^ 
every  provision  for  making  it^  the  onlvtr 
aristocracy,  to  use  the  words  of  the  b*: 
member.  Sir  Henry  Parkes,  an  aristocre 
of  ability,  of  worth,  and  in  the  genei 
estimation  of  the  public — if  that  h^ 
selected  from  the  very  best  of  the  pecf 
surrounded  by  safeguards  to  insure  the  be 
selection,  is  not  fit  to  have  power  give: 
it  co-ordinate  with  the  power  of  the  o'i^ 
branch,  selected  more  indiscriminately  '^ 
less  carefully,  I  fail  to  see  any  1<^;  ^ 
reason  for  the  difference  in  their  autbcri'; 
All  the  analogies  which  have  been  dri'^* 
both  with  the  House  of  Lords  aiid  •' 
House  of  Commons,  have  no  applic;:^* 
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latever.  The  analogies  with  reference  to 
3  legislative  councils  and  legislative  assem- 
eshavemorei-elationjbutstill  those  bodies 
i  hy  no  means  analogous.  At  all  events, 
I  have  surrounded  in  our  bill  the  elec- 
•n  of  the  representatives  in  the  upper 
inch  of  the  legislature  with  every  means 
ensure  tlieir  worthiness.  We  have  in- 
ted  upon  their  being  resident  in  the 
minion  for  five  years,  whereas  in  the 
56  of  members  of  the  house  of  repre- 
itatives  we  have  only  insisted  that  they 
3uld  have  resided  three  years.  We  have 
listed  that  the  senators  shall  be  above 
years  of  age,  whereas  for  the  house  of 
)resentative8  manhood  has  been  cen- 
tered to  be  a  sufficient  qualification, 
e  have  insisted  upon  the  senators  being 
ected  by  the  elected  of  the  people, 
lereas  the  others  are  elected  by  the 
Dple  themselves  indiscriminately.  We 
ve  taken  every  means  following  the 
alogy  of  the  United  States  to  ensure 
r  senate  being  as  eminent  in  its  per- 
inel  as  that  remarkable  body  has  always 
m  eminent.  For  what  could  we  have 
?u  surrounding  this  body  with  all  these 
^cautions  if  it  were  not  with  the  object 
recognising  the  states  as  entities  with 
ordinate  rights,  acting  together  with 
5  other  branch  of  the  legislature,  and 
a  result  taking  care  that  those  who 
)resented  them  should  be  endowed 
th  every  qualification  to  fit  them  for  so 
?rou8  a  position  7  In  this  bill  I  think 
are  making  a  mistake.  The  powerful 
late,  as  I  believe  the  first  senate  will  be, 
1  no  doubt  prove  that  the  statements  of 
i  hon.  member,  Mr.  Wrixon,  are  abso- 
ely  accurate,  and  the  result  will  be  a 
iflict  amongst  the  states  immediately 
sing  from  misunderstanding,  for  which 
,  placed  here  to  bring  about  mutual 
ierstanding,  cannot  say  for  a  moment 
:t  we  are  not  to  some  extent  responsible. 
Ls  on  these  grounds  that  I  support  the 
endment. 


Mr.  McMillan  :  I  do  not  know  whether 
it  is  the  desire  of  the  Committee  to  take  a 
vote  on  this  matter  to-night.  My  own 
opinion  is  that  we  ought  not,  and,  as  I 
wish  to  move  an  amendment,  which  I 
should  like  to  have  put  in  perhaps  better 
phraseology  than  I  can  command  myself, 
I  would  much  rather  that  the  debate  should 
be  adjourned  now. 

Mr.  Deakin:  The  hon.  member,  Mr. 
Munro,  is  prepared  to  speak  ! 

Mr.  McMillan  :  In  that  case,  I  will 
give  way. 

Mr.  MUNRO :  We  have  now  arrived  at 
the  point  where  we  have  to  decide  whether 
or  not  our  labours  shall  be  in  vain. 

Mr.  Adye  Douglas  :  No  I 

Mr.  MUNRO  :  Surely  I  have  as  much 
right  to  express  ray  opinion  to  that  effect 
as  the  hon.  member  has  to  say  "  no."  I 
confess  that  if  there  were  no  other  con- 
sideration than  my  personal  view,  I  should 
at  once  reject  the  compromise  we  have 
arrived  at,  because  I  am  entirely  in  favour 
of  responsible  government,  and  responsible 
government  can  only  exist  by  the  power 
of  the  government  to  control  the  finances. 
I  say  that  the  compromise  submitted  on 
the  present  occasion  is  one  which,  if  I  were 
only  to  consider  my  personal  view,  I  would 
at  once  reject  as  utterly  unworthy  of  a  free 
people  to  accept.  I  have,  however,  to  take 
into  consideration  the  views  of  those  op- 
posed to  me,  and  I  have  a  right  to  respect 
those  views.  Seeing  that  those  views  go 
altogether  contrary  to  mine,  I  am  willing 
to  yield  largely  in  order  to  have  those  views 
given  effect  to.  But  I  do  know  this,  that  if 
the  clause  is  carried  as  now  proposed  it  will 
take  all  the  power  that  we  posse8.s,  and  all 
our  influence,  to  get  our  people  to  accept  it. 
I  also  know  that  if  it  be  amended  in  the 
direction  proposed,  it  will  be  absolutely 
impossible  to  get  the  people  of  Victoria  to 
accept  it.  That  being  so,  I  feel  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  position  which  I  occupy. 
I  have  come  to  the  colony  of  New  South 
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Wales  on  the  present  occasion  with  the  de- 
termination  to  do  everything  in  my  power 
to  secure  federation.  I  am  not  going  to 
take  up  much  time.  I  want  to  know  ex- 
actly how  we  are  placed.  I  say  that  I  am 
prepared  now  to  accept  the  compromise  ar- 
rived at  by  the  Constitutional  Committee, 
l)ecauael  wish  to  respect  the  viewsof  others. 
But  if  we  Are  to  depart  from  that  compro- 
mise, I  am  satisfied  that  it  will  be  utterly 
impossible  for  me  to  ask  the  people  of 
Victoria  to  accept  it  I  know  what  their 
views  are ;  and  I  say  that  I  should  not 
he  jnstitied  in  asking  those  people,  who 
have  the  absolute  right  now  to  make  their 
own  laws,  to  tax  themselves  as  they  think 
pro|)er,  to  pay  their  debts  as  they  think 
proi)er,  and  do  whatever  they  can  as  a 
free  people — to  give  up  their  rights  and 
^ive  up  their  privileges  and  to  be  put 
in  a  position  in  which  a  minority  is  to 
rula  The  concession  we  are  making  in 
4kcoepting  this  proposal  from  the  Consti- 
tution Committee  is  a  concession  which,  as 
I  have  said,  it  will  be  all  we  can  do  to 
Justify.  Being  heart  and  soul  in  favour 
of  federation,  1  am  willing  to  accept  a  com- 
promise ;  but  I  tell  hon.  members  seriously 
that  if  they  want  to  have  federation,  and 
want  the  larger  colonies  to  be  included, 
they  will  not  accept  the  amendment,  be- 
cause if  that  amendment  is  accepted,  it 
will  be  utterly  impossible  for  us  to  agree  to 
it.  I  do  not  think  it  will  be  of  any  use 
for  me  to  go  into  the  question  as  to  what 
the  effect  of  the  amendment  will  be,  or 
what  the  effect  of  the  clause  as  it  is  will  be ; 
all  I  have  to  do  at  present  is  to  deal  with 
the  matter  from  a  practical  point  of  view. 
I  ask  myself,  and  my  brother  delegates  here, 
are  we  or  are  we  not  in  favour  of  federa< 
tion  1  If  we  are  in  favour  of  federation, 
we  shall  concede  as  much  as  we  can.  Tlie 
utmost  that  I  could  possibly  concede  is  what 
is  contained  in  the  clause  as  it  stands. 

Mr.  Wrixon  :  With  the  amendment  of 
which  I  gave  notice ! 
[Mr.  Munro, 


Mr.  MT7NRO  :  I  say  most  distiiu 
that  the  clause  as  it  standsdoesnot  ac« 
with  my  views  at  all.  The  dause  tt 
stands  is  a  reBtricti<m  upon  public  Hb^ 
upon  the  rights  of  the  people  to  t&x  tl) 
selves.  If  I  had  my  own  way,  I  should^ 
a  totally  different  clause ;  but  under 
circumstances,  and  to  give  way  as  far  i 
can  to  the  views  of  other  people,  I 
willing  to  accept  it  Bat  I  say  in 
earnestness,  that  if  the  ameudment  of 
hon.  member  for  South  Australia  is  can 
as  far  as  the  colony  of  Victoria  u  < 
cerned,  it  will  be  utterly  impossible  foi 
to  attempt  to  federate. 

Mr.  McMillan  :  I  think  I  liadb« 
make  now  the  few  remarks  which  1 
tended  to  make,  and  indicate  the  kini 
amendment  which  may  possibly  be  &  <^ 
promise  for  both  parties.  We  have  1 
some  language  of  a  rather  peculiar  i 
drastic  character  during  the  last  coupl* 
hours,  and  it  haa  been  said  that  smi 
us  have  been  perverted  from  the  m 
with  which  we  started  in  the  Conventii 
I  am  no  pervert  from  the  faith  with  whi 
I  started,  but,  like  other  hoa  mcnibei^ 
must  accept  the  fact  that  compromise 
necesssry  when  such  divergent  in^rt 
appear  to  be  concerned.  I  do  not  preM 
to  be  a  profound  student  of  constitatioi 
history,  but  I  have  bad  the  honor  of  lisa 
ing  to  many  speeches  in  this  ConveD 
and  inapractical  way,andwithmyowiiffl 
mon-sense  I  have  tried  to  dissect  the^i< 
put  forth  by  hon.  members,  and  viib 
due  deference  to  those  high  constitatss 
authorities— and  I  am  particularly  5^* 
to  differ  from  my  hon.  colleague,  Sir  Has 
Parkes,  and  that  very  able  man,  tliee^f 
mier  of  Victoria,  Mr.  GiUies-men'^ 
lead  I  can  follow,  I  think,  on  ^^^'^ 
political  matters — still  in  spi^  ^^^ 
opinion  I  hold  that  it  would  be  far  ^ 
and  would  work  better  in  the  fataret|^^ 
allowed  the  senate,  outside  the  appi^l 
tion  bill  for  services  of  the  J^i  ^^ 
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jower  to  amend  money  bills.  I  do  not  hold 
or  one  moment  that  that  senate,  attract- 
ng  the  best  men  of  Australasia  within  its 
our  walls,  would  be  of  that  pettifogging 
haracter  that  it  would  interfere  with 
very  little  jot  and  tittle  connected  with 
he  expenditure  sanctioned  by  the  house  of 
epresentativea  I  am  reminded,  and  I 
mly  quote  from  memory  of  years  ago,  of 
he  saying  of  a  man  from  whom  we  glean 
L  great  deal  of  our  political  wisdom,  that 
p*eat  and  acknowledged  power  is  not  in- 
ured either  in  appearance  or  in  fact  by  an 
mwillingness  to  exert  it.  The  men  who 
jompose  that  assembly  will  deal  very  care- 
'ully  with  all  matters  connected  with  the 
)eopIe.  They  will  know  that  the  lower 
louse  will  have  an  appeal  to  the  people — 
m  appeal  which  they  cannot  resist,  and 
;hey  are  not  likely  to  lower  their  dignity 
3y  continual  jealousy  of  and  wrangling 
ivith  that  assembly  representing  the  whole 
)f  the  country.  I  do  not  take  up  the  posi- 
tion which  some  hon.  members  take  with 
regard  to  the  upper  house  as  representing 
the  different  states  of  Australasia  I  know 
that  that  is  one  of  the  prominent  features 
jonnected  with  its  functions,  but  at  the 
same  time  we  are  trying  to  erect  a  kind 
3f  government  on  the  basis  of  previous 
3on8titution8.  We,  for  good  or  for  evil, 
&ay  that  it  is  necessary  to  have  two  houses 
Df  parliament ;  and  I  want  to  know,  if  you 
bave  two  houses  of  parliament,  what  is  the 
<ood  of  the  second  house  unless  it  has  the 
power  of  review,  the  power  of  suggestion, 
ind  the  power  in  every  way  of  co-ordi- 
aately  dealing  with  legislation  1  Now,  let 
as  look  at  the  progress  of  events.  When 
3ur  new  constitution  comes  into  force  the 
first  thing  that  will  engage  the  fedenJ  par- 
liament will  be  a  tariff  bill,  a  taxation  bill 
for  the  whole  of  the  colonies  ;  and  will  any- 
body say  that  there  will  be  any  difficulty 
in  a  new  departure  like  that,  in  the  very 
first  great  act  of  the  new  legislature,  with 
the  upper  chamber  of  that  legislature,  not 


a  nominee  chamber,  not  an  upper  chamber 
like  the  House  of  Lords,  but  an  upper 
chamber,  if  not  itself  directly  drawn  from 
the  people,  at  least  elected  by  those  who 
are  drawn  directly  from  the  people  ]  There 
is  no  doubt  that  between  the  divergent 
views  of  the  two  parties  there  must  be  some 
compromise;  but  it  is  possible  to  make 
a  compromise  without  at  the  same  time 
giving  up  every  portion  of  the  principle. 
I  must  say  that  I  would  sooner  see  this 
constitution  not  come  into  effect  than  see 
anything  done  that  would,  to  any  extent, 
lower  or  degrade  that  properly  co-ordinate 
branch  of  the  legislature  There  are  two 
ways  of  doing  everything,  and  the  proposed 
mode  of  sending  suggestions  from  the  pro- 
perly co-ordinate  chamber  to  the  other 
chamber  is,  to  my  mind,  the  most  clumsy, 
the  most  undignified,  and  the  most  humili- 
ating procedure  that  could  ever  be  enacted. 
Talk  about  following  the  lines  of  the 
British  Constitution  !  Why  you  introduce 
here  a  new  principle  which  was  never 
heard  of  before.  It  has  been  heard  of  in 
South  Australia,  but  I  do  not  believe  it 
has  ever  bees  enacted 

Mr.  Playford  :  It  has  worked  for  years ! 

Mr.  McMillan  :  In  South  Australia. 

Mr.  Playford  :  Yes  ! 

Mr.  McMillan  :  But  it  has  not  been 
enacted. 

Mr.  Playford  :  No,  but  it  has  been  in 
operation.     It  has  been  agreed  to  ! 

Mr.  McMillan  -.  I  am  speaking  of  an 
enacted  constitution.  As  my  hon.  friend 
opposite  said,  the  senate  will  not  come  to 
the  lower  house  in  the  dignified  position 
of  a  chamber  offering  advice,  and  giving 
suggestions  by  right  of  its  legislative 
power. 

Mr.  Playford  :  They  would  if  it  were 
so  enacted  1 

Mr.  McMillan  :  They  would  come, 
as  has  been  pro^^erly  said,  with  an  ad  miaeri- 
eordiam  appeal,  asking  the  other  chamber 
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to  be  gracious  and  kind  enough  to  take 
their  suggestions  into  consideration. 
Mr.  Playford  :  No  ! 
Mr.  McMillan  :  We  must  remember 
that  we  are  making  what  is  called  a  paper 
constitution.  It  may  be  well  enough  for  us, 
in  the  liberal  spirit  of  our  debate,  to  say 
that  we  do  not  intend  this  to  be  an  un- 
dignified procedure ;  but  once  it  is  crystal- 
lised into  an  act  of  parliament  you  will 
have  the  lawyers  throughout  Australia 
dealing  with  it  as  a  paper  enactment,  and 
would  it  not  be  a  fair  inference  for  any 
member  of  the  house  of  representatives  to 
say,  "  This  upper  chamber  has  no  right  to 
dictate  to  us ;  the  constitution  only  gives 
them  the  right  to  make  ad  misericordiam 
representations ;  they  are  not  in  any  way 
equal  to  us  "]  I  use  this  very  strong  lan- 
guage to  show  that  I  am  still  of  the 
opinion  with  which  I  entered  the  Conven- 
tion with  regard  to  the  judiciousness  on 
our  part,  with  the  view  of  carrying  out 
federation,  of  giving  both  houses  co- 
ordinate powers.  Still,  there  must  be 
some  compromise,  if  we  are  to  bring  about 
federation  at  the  present  time.  What  I 
should  propose  would  be  this :  Of  course, 
it  is  allowed  on  all  hands  that  it  would  be 
very  inconvenient  for  the  upper  house  to 
interfere  with  the  different  items  in  the 
appropriation  bill,  which  simply  appro- 
priates revenue  and  carries  out  a  settled 
policy  involving  no  new  departure ;  but 
no  upper  house  would  care  to  interfere 
with  such  a  bill,  because  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  executive  authority  would  be 
more  or  less  represented  in  the  lower  house. 
However,  we  now  come  to  deal  with  the 
question  of  a  new  policy,  with  the  question 
of  taxation,  which  must  be  one  of  the  more 
radical  questions  in  any  federation  of  this 
kind.  What  I  should  propose — and  it  is 
not  essentially  different  from  the  present 
proposition,  but,  to  my  mind,  will  main- 
tain the  dignity  of  tlie  upper  house — is 
that  the  upper  house,  when  it  receives  these 
[Mr.  McMillaru 


money  bills,  should  have  a  right  to  diaccss 
them,  and  to  amend  them  in  the  same  vaj 
as  they  do  any  other  bills. 

Sir  Henry  Park£s  :  No  ! 

Mr.  McMillan  :  Then  their  amcci- 
mcnts  will  go  down  to  the  lower  houtr. 
not  as  suggestions,  but  in  the  ordinarj 
constitutional  way.  Supposing  the  lover 
house  accepts  half  of  the  amendments  &&•; 
rejects  half  of  them,  w^e  can  make  it  als> 
lutely  necessary  when  the  bill  is  retumej 
to  the  upper  chamber  for  that  body  i> 
either  accept  or  reject  it. 

Mr.  Playford  :  It  is  the  same  thin^ 
only  in  different  words  ! 

Mr.  McMillan  :  You  get  the  saiaf 
thing ;  but  you  do  not  introduce  a  miser- 
able subterfuge,  which  degrades  and  lovers 
the  dignity  of  the  upper  chamber. 

Sir  Henry  Parkes  :  It  in  no  way  de- 
grades it ! 

JMr.  McMillan  :  Let  us  look  at  th.- 
question  a  little  further.  Anybody  would 
think  that  this  powder  of  veto  was  to  be 
dormant ;  but  surely  if  you  give  the  power 
of  veto,  you  give  one  of  the  strongest  and 
most  powerful  motives  for  the  rejection  of 
the  whole  measure. 

Colonel  Smith  :  A  great  deal  too  strong  1 

Mr.  McMillan  :  The  hon.  gentle- 
man would  give  the  upper  house  nothing 
at  all.  The  means  which  I  propose  would 
to  a  certain  extent  bring  about  finality. 
There  can  be  no  finality  between  bodies 
of  this  kind,  except  by  compromise  and 
mutual  concession,  or,  in  the  case  of  cli^r 
lower  house,  by  ultimate  appeal  to  tlie 
people.  By  adopting  the  proposal  I  sug- 
gest, you  do  not  strain  the  constitntiou 
you  do  not  put  within  the  four  comers  o: 
this  enactment  something  which  by  infer- 
ence may  be  said  to  show  clearly  that  tir 
upper  house  is  on  a  lower  status  than  tie 
lower  house  with  which  it  is  to  be  co-ordi- 
nate. It  seems  to  me  that  if  mj  propo- 
sition is  adopted,  you  allow  the  members 
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f  the  Tipper  house  to  go  through  the  bill 
n  the  ordinary  way  upon  the  ordinary 
ines,  and  instead  of  their  amendments 
;oing  down  as  suggestions,  they  go  down 
n  the  first  place  as  amendments — as  in- 
lications  of  what  they  require  to  be  done, 
f  thej  are  to  pass  the  bill.  Of  course 
it  all  times,  as  now  in  the  case  of  every 
►rdinary  bill,  they  are  quite  open  to  agree 
:o  a  compromise,  even  upon  their  own 
imendments.  And  when  the  bill  comes 
>ack,  I  suggest  that  it  should  either  be 
Lccepted  or  rejected,  so  as  to  bring  about 
;o  a  certain  extent  finality.  This,  I  be- 
ieve,  would  be  a  much  more  acceptable 
*orm  of  carrying  out  what  I  can  only  con- 
reive  is  a  very  clumsy  device,  and  it  in  no 
tray  derogates  from  the  dignity  of  the 
apper  house  ;  but  at  the  same  time  keeps 
together  the  ordinary  form  of  our  consti- 
tution, and  will,  I  believe,  in  every  way 
2ffect  what  is  attempted  to  be  effected  by 
the  clause.'  The  reason  I  asked  for  an 
adjournment  was  because  I  would  rather 
have  my  own  views  put  into  shape  by  a 
legal  member  of  the  Committee,  and  I  shall 
then  be  very  glad  to  see  a  vote  upon  the  ques- 
tion. I  cannot  vote  for  the  sweeping  amend- 
ment of  the  hon.  member,  Mr.  Baker,  be- 
cause I  still  think  that  the  appropriation 
bill  should  be  left  entirely  in  the  hands  of 
the  lower  house  for  convenience  more  than 
for  anything  else.  It  deals  with  the  ap- 
propriation of  revenue  to  be  raised  on  a 
policy  to  which  the  upper  house  has  pre- 
viously agreed,  and  it  does  not  stand  on 
any  analogous  footing  whatever  with  the 
new  policy  adopted  with  regard  to  money 
bills.  That  is  all  that  I  have  to  say,  and 
I  should  like  very  much  to  be  able  on 
Monday  to  test  the  feeling  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  subject. 

Sir  HENRY  PABKES  :  I  only  rise  to 
say  that  if  an  amendment  of  the  character 
which  is  suggested  is  moved,  I  shall  feel 
it  my  duty  to  submit  another  amendment 
restricting  the  senate  from  amending  or 
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touching  in  any  way  bills  appropriating 
revenue,  or  imposing  new  burdens  upon 
the  people. 

Progress  reported. 

ADJOURNMENT. 
Motion  (by  Mr.  McMillan)  proposed  : 
That  the  Convention  do  now  adjourn. 
Mr.  BROWN  :  On  the  motion  for  the 
adjournment  of  the  Convention,  I  take  the 
opportunity  of  expressing  my  veiy  great 
regret  that  urgent  private  business  will 
compel  me  to  leave  Sydney  to-morrow.  I 
need  not  say  that,  having  taken  the  interest 
.1  have  taken  in  this  important  subject,  it 
is  a  matter  of  great  regret  that  I  am  com- 
pelled to  leave  before  the  work  of  the  Con- 
vention is  completed,  as  I  hope  it  will  be. 
I  rise  more  for  the  purpose  of  expressing 
now — as  1  shall  not  have  the  opportunity 
of  expressing  it  at  a  more  fitting  time  here- 
after— the  obligation  which  I,  in  common 
with  other  members  of  the  Convention, 
feel  that  we  are  under  to  the  Government 
and  people  of  New  South  Wales  for  the 
manner  in  which  we  have  been  received  on 
this  important  occasion.  I  do  most  sin- 
cerely hope  that  the  difference  of  opinion 
that  has  arisen  amongst  the  various  dele- 
gates will  be  arranged,  so  that  when  the 
work  for  which  this  Convention  was  called 
together  is  completed  a  measure  will  be 
placed  before  the  citizens  of  Australia 
which  will  meet  with  their  approval,  and 
that  we  shall  find  that  our  work  here  has 
not  only  not  been  in  vain,  but  that  we 
have  contributed  to  the  building  up  to 
the  great  Australian  union  which  we  are 
all  desirous  of  seeing  established.  I  re- 
gret that  I  am  compelled  to  leave.  I 
have  not  taken  any  very  active  part  in 
the  debates  of  the  Convention  because  I 
have  found  from  time  to  time  that  the 
ideas  I  should  have  been  inclined  to  ex- 
press have  been  taken  up  by  others.  There- 
fore I  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  tres- 
pass on  the  time  of  the  Convention.     I 
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have,  however,  followed  the  debates  very 
carefully,  and  I  think  those  who  estimate 
the  work  of  the  Convention  by  the  mere 
number  of  the  hours  during  which  it  has 
been  sitting  here  formally  would  form  a 
very  inadequate  idea  of  the  work  which 
has  been  accomplished.  Very  much  work 
has  been  done  by  the  committees,  to  whom 
we  are  very  much  indebted,  and  very  much 
more  work  also,  I  am  satisfied,  has  been 
done  by  the  private  consultations  of  hon. 
members  with  one  another.  I  desire,  as 
I  have  stated,  to  take  this  opportunity  of 
returning  my  sincere  thanks  to  the  people 
and  the  Government  of  New  South  Wales 
for  the  manner  in  which  we  have  been  re- 
ceived here,  and  to  congratulate  you,  sir, 
on  the  success  so  far  achieved. 

Question  resolved  in  the  affirmative. 
Convention  adjourned  at  6 '17  p.m. 


MONDAY,  6  APRIL,  1891, 


Address— Commonwealth  of  Australia  Bill— AdJoummeDt. 


The  President  took  the  chair  at  11a.m. 

ADDRESS. 

The  President  :  I  have  received  a  letter 
from  Tuckurimba,  which  I  request  the  sec- 
retary to  read. 

The  secretary  read  the  following  letter : — 

Tuckurimba,  27  March,  1891. 
The  Hon.  Sir  Henry  Parkes, 

President  of  the  Federal  Conference. 
Sir, — As  secretary  of  the  Tuckurimba  Pro- 
gress Committee,  I  feel  very  much  gratified  to 
have  to  forward  to  you  the  following  resolution, 
which  was  unanimously  adopted  at  our  meeting, 
very  largely  and  representatively  attended,  on 
the  24th  instant : — 

That  this  committee  desire  to  convey  to  the  Federal 
Conference,  through  its  president,  the  hope  that  its  de- 
liberations may  result  in  the  forming  of  a  united  Australian 
nation  ;  and  that  this  resolution  be  sent  by  our  secretary 
to  the  President  of  the  Federal  Conference  now  sitting  at 
Sydney. 

I  have,  kc.f 

Henby  M.  McCaughby. 
[Mr,  Brown. 


COMMONWEALTH  OF  AUSTRALIA  BILL 
In  Comniiitee  (consideration  resumed  froa 
3rd  April)  .• 

CHAPTER  L— THE  LBGISLATUBE. 
Part  V.—Potcers  of  the  Pariiament, 

Clause  55.  (I.)  The  senate  shall  have  equal 
power  with  the  house  of  repreaentatires  is. 
respect  of  all  proposed  laws,  except  laws  im- 
posing taxation  and  laws  appropriating  tbf 
necessary  supplies  for  the  ordinaryamiixal  aer-  ^ 
vices  of  the  government,  which  the  senate 
may  affirm  or  reject,  hut  may  not  ameal. 
But  the  senate  may  not  amend  any  propodt^l 
law  in  such  a  manner  as  to  increase  any  {>fl»- 
posed  charge  or  hurden  on  the  pec^le.  10 

(2. )  Laws  imposing  taxation  shall  deal  with 
the  imposition  of  taxation  only. 

(3.)  Laws  imposing  taxation,  except  lavi 
imposing  duties  of  customs  on  import*  shaC 
deal  with  one  subject  of  taxation  only.  1.' 

(4. )  The  expenditure  for  aervioes  other  iliaE 
the  ordinaiy  annual  services  of  the  govern- 
ment shall  not  be  authorised  by  the  same  law 
as  that  which  appropriates  the  sapplies  for 
such  ordinary  annual  services,  bnt  shall  be  i^} 
authorised  by  a  separate  law  or  lam. 

(5. )  In  the  case  of  a  proposed  law  wiiich 
the  senate  may  not  amend,  the  senate  nuir 
at  any  stage  return  it  to  the  house  of  repre- 
sentatives with  a  message  requesting  the  omis-  -25 
sion  or  amendment  of  any  items  or  prorsioBs 
therein.  And  the  house  of  representatives 
may,  if  it  thinks  fit,  make  such  omissions  cis 
amendments,  or  any  of  them,  with  or  withoat 
modifications.  JW 

Upon  which  Mr.   Baker  had  moved,  by 
way  of  amendment : 

That  all  the  words  in  sub-section  1,  after  tke 
first  word  "  laws,"  line  3,  be  omitted. 

Mr.  THYNNE:  I  think  this  ques- 
tion deserves  a  little  more  consideratioz!, 
than  is  proposed  to  be  giTcn.  to  it  by 
some  hon.  gentlemen  who  wish  to  see  i: 
disposed  of  immediately.  We  have  no-f 
come  to  one  of  the  clauses  of  the  bill  v^ 
which  a  great  deal  of  importance  is  at- 
tached by,  I  think,  every  member  of  tlsf 
Convention.  It  is  a  claase  the  effect  of 
which  may  have  such  an  influence  iii 
directing  the  operations  of  the  common- 
wealth and  its  parliament  in  the  futur? 
that  I  think  it  would  be  unwise  for  as  t> 
pass  over  this  important  matter  without 
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giving  it  the  very  fullest  consideration  we 
ire  capable  of  giving  it.  In  dealing  with 
^his  question  I  propose  to  occupy  the  time 
>£  the  Convention  for  a  few  minutes,  and 
,o  enter  into  a  very  careful  consideration 
>f  some  of  the  matters  which  have  arisen 
n  this  debate.  The  line  of  thought  which 
las  urged  me  to  get  up  and  speak  has 
been  suggested  by  an  observation  which 
was  made  on  our  last  meeting  day  by  the 
hon.  delegate,  Mr.  Deakin.  He  then,  no 
doubt,  introduced  into  the  debates  a  new 
ytyle  of  argument  compared  with  what 
had  been  adopted  in  this  Convention,  in 
the  manner  in  which  he  criticised  the 
action  of  certain  members  of  the  Conven- 
tion in  taking  their  seats  in  a  particular 
division  that  took  place.  The  words  which 
he  used  struck  me  very  much  at  the  time ; 
first  of  all,  because  of  the  very  forcible  con- 
demnation with  which  the  hon.  gentleman 
uttered  them,  and,  in  the  next  place,  they 
struck  me  with  surprise  that  of  all  the  mem- 
bers of  this  Convention  the  hon.  member, 
Mr.  Deakin,  should  be  found  the  one  man 
in  it  who  would  venture  to  attack  any 
members  of  the  Convention  for  the  posi- 
tion they  took  on  that  occasioa  The  words 
the  hon-  gentleman  used  were  something 
to  this  effect,  so  far  as  I  can  recollect 
them.  He  said,  "  The  extraordinary  com- 
bination in  the  last  division,  reactionary 
radicals  and  iconoclastic  conservatives  sit- 
ting together  on  the  same  bench,  was 
enough  to  startle  any  member  in  any  house 
in  a  constitutionally  governed  country." 

Colonel  Smith  :  That  is  quite  right ! 

Mr.  THYNNE  :  That  the  hon.  member, 
Mr.  Deakin,  should  have  been  the  person 
in  this  Convention  to  make  that  attack 
upon  any  member  of  it,  is  a  matter  that 
struck  me  with  great  surprise,  because,  in 
the  history  of  these  colonies  if  there  has 
ever  been  a  union  of  "  reactionary  radical- 
ism and  iconoclastic  conservatism,"  that 
hon.  member  and  his  colleagues  in  Victoria 
have  proved  it  in  history. 


Mr.  MuNRO  :  What  has  that  to  do  with 
the  business  before  us  now  ? 

Mr.  THYNNE  :  It  has  a  good  deal  to 
do  with  the  business,  and  the  hon.  gentle- 
man will,  I  think,  see  before  I  conclude  that 
it  has  ;  at  any  rate,  in  some  minds  it  has  a 
very  important  bearing  on  the  business 
before  the  Convention.  In  political  mat- 
ters one  may  see  these  violent  conjunctions 
of  opposing  parties  and  these  strange  com- 
binations. They  are  justifiable  in  the  face 
of  extraordinary  crises.  They  are  only 
justified  when  something  arises  which  over- 
shadows all  the  leading  points  of  the  party 
organisations  of  the  country.  Then,  and 
only  then,  it  is  that  statesmen  are  at 
liberty  with  credit  to  themselves  to  post- 
pone the  advocacy  and  the  enforcement  of 
their  political  principles  when  it  amounts 
merely  to  a  temporary  withdi-awal  of  them 
to  all(5w  the  danger  of  the  crisis  to  pass  by. 
But  we  have  seen  these  gentlemen  who 
are  so  ready  to  attack  the  motives  or  the 
position  of  other  delegates — we  have  seen 
for  seven  long  years  what  I  may  call  aii 
extraordinary  connection  of  radicalism  and 
conservatism  living  and  thriving  under  the 
powerful  influence  of  my  hon.  friend,  Mr. 
Deakin;  thriving  to  an  extent  which  I 
think  is  absolutely  without  precedent  in 
any  part  of  the  British  dominions.  I  do 
not  refer  to  these  matters  for  the  sake  of 
making  a  retort  or  an  attack  upon  those 
hon.  gentlemen  ;  but  the  train  of  thought 
which  was  suggested  by  that  hon.  gentle- 
man's remarks  has  led  me  to  question 
what  ought  to  }>e  the  influence  which  these 
delegates  should  have  upon  the  members 
of  the  Convention  in  dealing  with  the  im- 
portant question  of  the  relative  position 
of  the  several  states  to  the  federal  parlia- 
ment. Now,  any  set  of  men  advocating 
seriously  and  entertaining  strong  opinions 
upon  political  matters,  and  who  for  some  un- 
known reason  will  abandon  their  views  for 
such  a  long  term  as  seven  or  eight  years  can- 
not but  undergo  some  deterioration.    They 
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must  suffer  some  deterioration  in  their  po- 
litical prestige  and  principlesby  what  cannot 
I  think  under  any  circumstances  be  justi- 
fied ;  and  the  people  who  have  not  been, 
as  the  hon.  gentleman  says,  startled  by  the 
extraordinary  sight  of  these  two  opposing 
elements  sitting,  not  merely  on  the  same 
bench  in  a  casual  division,  but  sitting  in 
the  same  ministry,  conducting  the  affairs 
of  the  colony  for  seven  or  eight  years — a 
period,  I  think,  almost  without  precedent 
in  these  colonies — the  people  whose  sense 
of  political  piopricty  and  of  the  correct 
conduct  of  political  affairs  has  not  been 
startled  by  that  extraordinary  combina- 
tion, and  have  submitted  to  it,  must  also 
have  suffered  some  of  the  deterioration 
which  their  leaders  underwent.  I  think 
these  extraordinary  combinations  of  re- 
actionary radicalism  and  iconoclastic  con- 
servatism —  I  like  the  sound  of  *  those 
words — really  have  an  effect  which  is  not 
good  either  for  the  members  of  the  com- 
binations or  for  the  men  who  follow  them 
in  their  political  career.  Another  senti- 
ment which  has  been  expressed  by  hon. 
gentlemen  has  struck  me  with  a  great  deal 
of  surprise.  The  hon.  gentleman  professes 
to  be  a  great  leader  of  democracy,  and  yet 
he  is  incapable  or  professes  himself  to  be 
incapable  of  accepting  the  position  which 
the  hon.  member.  Dr.  Cock  burn,  so  clearly 
laid  down  :  that  it  is  necessary  to  pro- 
tect the  real  rights  of  the  people,  as  far 
as  possible,  by  having  a  strong  local 
government.  The  hon.  gentleman  goes 
in  for  advocating  complete  centralisation. 
I  must  say  that  I  am  very  much  astonished 
to  find  that  the  democracy  of  Victoria,  of 
which  I  take  the  hon.  gentleman  to  be  the 
leading  representative,  is  of  that  descrip- 
tion. And  when  I  look  back  upon  the 
history  of  popular  thought  in  Victoria ; 
when  I  look  back  upon  the  great  victories 
-which,  in  times  gone  by,  democracy  has 
won,  I  am  afraid  to  say  under  other  leaders, 
I  cannot  but  think  that  they  have  for  a 
[J/r.  Thynne, 


moment  forgotten  the  object  for  which 
they  combined  originally,  and  have  nov 
descended  from  being  a  democracy  for  the 
establishment  of  liberty  to  a  democracy 
seeking  some  less  worthy  object.  I  would 
again  for  a  moment,  sir,  ask  to  be  per- 
mitted to  refer  to  the  working  of  this  com- 
bination. I  was  very  much  interested 
some  time  ago  in  reading  of  a  traveller  in 
Hussia  being  pursued  by  the  fierce  wokos 
that  infest  the  steppes,  and  who  in  terror 
of  his  own  destruction  from  their  teeth 
sought  to  gain  a  short  respite  by  throwing 
overboard  one  of  his  own  children.  I  do 
not  say  that  my  hon.  friend,  Mr.  DeakiB, 
or  any  of  his  colleagues,  have  adopted  the 
extreme  course  which  the  unfortunate 
traveller  felt  himself,  in  his  terror,  obliged 
to  do.  But  I  think  that  these  combina- 
tions, these  unholy  associations  for  «i 
moment,  have  sustained  their  existence  hv 
casting  behind  them  with  a  very  profuse 
and  liberal  hand — not  exactly  the  children 
who  were  coming  after  them,  but  certaiiilj 
the  means  of  sustenance,  the  life-bJaod  of 
their  existence,  by  those  extraordinary  ex- 
penditures of  which  the  Victorian  people 
arc  now  so  strongly  complaining. 

Mr.  MuNRO  :  Question  ! 

Mr.  Gillies  :  What  ha.s  the  hon.  mem- 
ber to  do  with  thati 

Mr.  THYNNE  :  I  do  not  say  that  Vic- 
toria is  the  only  colony  in  tlie  group  which 
has  pursued  this  course,  but  I  think  I 
am  justified  in  alluding  specially  to  that 
colony,  because  of  the  extraordinary  jK^si- 
tion  which  its  delegates  take  up  in  the  Con- 
vention. The  representatives  of  no  other 
colony  take  up  the  position  here  which 
they  do.  The  members  of  the  Asseniblv 
from  Victoria  present  one  solid  phalanx 
in  this  Convention.  With  two  notable  ex- 
ceptions, which  I  will  mention  pi-esentlv, 
I  think  there  is  practically  no  member  d 
the  Convention  who  advocates  the  extreii:^ 
view  which  they  do.  I  cannot  but  ex- 
press, if  the  hon.  member  will  allow  me. 
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riiy  great  sympathy  with  the  Premier  of 
Victoria  in  having  to  succeed  in  the 
management  of  its  affairs. 

The  Chairman  :  Order.  I  have  allowed 
the  hon.  member  to  go  on  now  for  some 
time ;  but  I  must  call  his  attention  to  the 
question  before  the  Convention,  which  is 
a  proposal  to  omit  all  the  words  in  the 
1st  sub-clause  after  the  word  "laws."  It 
appears  to  me  that  the  hon.  gentleman  is 
not  discussing  that  question,  but  the  policy 
of  certain  Victorian  politicians,  which,  I 
think  he  must  see,  is  irrelevant. 

Mr.  THYNNE  :  I  bow  to  your  ruling, 
sir.  My  object  was  not  to  discuss  Vic- 
torian politics,  which  I  do  not  profess  my- 
self to  be  capable  of  doing  with  much 
effect ;  but  I  thought  that  on  this  clause  I 
should  be  justified  in  arguing  with  my  col- 
leagues in  this  Convention  against  what 
seems  to  me  to  be  the  stand  taken  almost 
alone  by  the  representatives  of  Victoria. 
I  have  endeavoured,  in  the  remarks  I  have 
been  making,  to  explain,  as  far  as  it  is  pos- 
sible to  do  so,  the  reason  why  the  repre- 
sentatives of  Victoria  have  taken  in  this 
Convention  an  almost  isolated  course.  This 
is  the  crucial  clause  of  the  bill.  Upon  the 
provisions  we  make  with  respect  to  the 
legislation  of  the  federation  depends  its 
very  existence. 

Br.  CocKBURN :  The  question  is  whether 
we  are  to  have  federation  or  unification  ! 

Mr.  THYNNE:  Quite  so  — whether 
we  are  to  have  federation  or  unification. 
The  whole  case  depends  upon  the  course 
the  Convention  take  with  reference  to  this 
clause,  and  for  that  reason  I  am  venturing 
to  speak  somewhat  fully,  and  I  will  now 
add  a  few  remarks  which  may,  perhaps,  be 
held  to  bear  a  little  more  directly  upon  the 
point  at  issue.  I  think  I  am  within  the 
rules  of  debate  in  referring  to  the  attitude 
a  certain  section  of  the  Victorian  delegates 
have  taken  in  this  Convention.  Was  there 
any  feature  in  our  proceedings  which  struck 
members  of  this  Convention  at  the  com- 


mencement of  our  sittings  so  forcibly  as 
the  peculiarly  selfish  position  we  all  thought 
the  representatives  of  Victoria  took  up  in 
what  was  called  their  claim  for  a  guaran- 
tee 1  That  claim  was  argued  very  strongly 
by  the  hon.  member,  Mr.  Deakiu,  and  that 
hon.  member  was  supported  by  the  hon. 
member,  Mr.  Munro. 

Mr.  MuNRO  :  No ! 

Mr.  THYNNE :  I  understood  so. 

Mr.  Munro  :  But  I  say  no  ! 

Colonel  Smith:  That  is  passed  and 
settled ! 

Mr.  THYNNE':  I  think  the  delegates 
of  Victoria,  coming  somewhat  hastily  to 
this  Convention,  mistook  the  real  interests 
of  the  people  of  Victoria  in  taking  up  the 
position  that  they  did,  and  having  been 
once  mistaken 

Mr.  MuNRO  :  Surely  there  is  nothing  of 
this  in  the  clause  ! 

Mr.  THYNNE  :  I  am  sorry  the  hon. 
members  from  Victoria  seem  to  feel  so 
keenly  the  remarks  I  am  making. 

Mr.  MuNRO :  We  feel  that  the  hon. 
member  is  not  talking  upon  the  subject 
before  the  Committee  j  that  is  all ! 

Mr.  THYNNE  :  I  am  sorry  these  gen- 
tlemen are  so  sensitive  to  a  little  criticism. 
I  have  surely  not  been  unduly  severe. 

Colonel  Smith  :  Oh  dear,  no.  We  are 
quite  enjoying  it ! 

Mr.  THYNNE:  I  would  point  out 
this  :  that  if  the  Premier  of  Victoria  felt 
it  necessary  to  repudiate  one  portion  of 
their  claim  he  might  find  it  equally  neces- 
sary, before  the  Convention  is  over,  to 
withdraw  from  the  position  which  he  and 
his  colleagues  ought  not  to  have  taken  up 
on  the  question  of  state  rights. 

Mr.  Munro  :  We  each  express  our  own 
judgment  1 

Mr.  THYNNE  :  I  am  afraid  my  hon. 
friend,  Colonel  Smith,  feels  a  little  sore  at 
my  remarks. 

Colonel  Smith  :  Not  at  all.  I  am  quite 
enjoying  them  ! 
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Mr.  TIIYNNE  :  I  have,  however,  to 
make  to  the  hon.  g<>nt1eman  something  in 
the  nature  of  an  apolopy.  I  regret  that 
the  hon.  and  gallant  gentleman,  for  whom 
I  have  a  preat  deal  of  respect,  and  whom 
we  are  all  very  glad  to  see  in  this  Conven- 
tion, wan  so  ready  to  talk  of  packing  up 
hid  pnrtmanteait  and  running  away  from 
UB.  I  at  first  thought  the  hon.  gentleman 
was  not  taking  up  a  position  which  a  gal- 
lant gentleman  ouglit  to  occupy ;  but  I 
have  chan^joil  my  views  with  regard  to  the 
hon.  gentleman's  ohjoct. 

Colonel  Smith  :  1  have  also  changed  my 
mind  ! 

Mr.  Til  YNNE  :  I  think  the  hon.  gen- 
tleman has  been  playing  the  part  of  an 
able  tactician,  and  that  he  has  been  making 
merely  a  feint  to  retire,  that  his  feint  has 
been  nearly  successful,  and  that  even  gen- 
tleman from  Victoria,  and  many  otiier 
members  of  the  Convention,  are  on  the 
brink  of  being  led  into  a  trap  which  the 
hon.  gentleman,  in  his  able  generalship,  has 
laid  for  them.  In  other  respects,  if  the  hon. 
member  has  not  convertetl  very  many  mem- 
bers in  the  Convention  to  his  own  way  of 
thinking,  he  has  certainly  advocated  the 
claims  of  Ballarat  very  extensively. 

Colonel  Smith  :  A  very  fine  place  is 
Ballarat ! 

Mr.  THYNNE :  I  have  nothing  more 
to  say  with  reference  to  the  hon.  member. 
With  regard  to  my  hon.  friend,  Mr. 
Wrixon,  another  delegate  from  Victoria, 
we  find  that  it  has  hitherto  been  almost 
the  invariable  rule  in  Australian  politics 
that  distinguished  statesmen  who  have  left 
the  colonies  for  a  short  time,  on  business 
howsoever  important,  have  found  it  neces- 
sary to  undergo  on  their  return  some 
period  of  political  quarantine  before  re- 
turning to  political  power.  I  do  not  hesi- 
tate to  express  my  own  feeling  that  the 
gentlemen  comprised  in  this  particular 
section  of  the  Victorian  delegation  do  not 
express  here  the  better  thought  of  the 
[Mr,  Thynne, 


Victorian  people.  If  they  do  express  that 
better  thought,  if  the  Victorian  peop> 
have  really  taken  up  in  their  hearts 
tlie  position  these  gentlemen  represent, 
the  question  arises  in  my  mind  as  tn 
whether,  under  those  circumstances,  they 
have  yet  risen  to  the  federal  atmospbere — 
to  an  atmosphere  entitling  them  to  come 
into  this  Convention.  I  should  not  fee\ 
very  much  aggrieved  if  they  had  not  com*» 
in,  because  I  feel  that  it  will  not  be  very 
long  before  they  will  be  made  to  ask  for 
admission  to  the  federation,  which  I  hope 
will  be  brought  about  sooner  or  later  as 
the  result  of  our  discussions.  Apart  from 
the  hon.  gentlemen  of  whom  I  have  alreaiJy 
spoken,  there  are  two  prominent  and  able 
members  of  the  Convention  who,  to  a  ct-r- 
tain  extent,  support  the  views  to  which  I 
have  referred.  One  of  these  is  our  very 
highly  respected  and  venerated  President, 
Sir  Henry  Parkes.  I  have  listened  care- 
fully to  every  word  that  has  fallen  from 
him  ;  I  have  sought  in  his  words  for  some 
guidance  and  assistance  in  coming  to  a 
conclusion  on  some  of  the  most  important 
questions  with  which  we  have  had  to  deal ; 
but  I  must  say  I  have  not  heard  fall  from 
him  any  clear  description  of  the  form  of 
government  we  shall  have  to  adopt  here, 
because  at  one  time  while  the  hon.  member 
has  spoken  of  a  federal  government  in 
terms  to  which  I  cannot  but  give  my 
hearty  adherence,  he  has,  at  other  times, 
spoken  of  following  the  example  of  the 
British  Constitution  as  far  as  it  is  pos- 
sible to  do  so.  Up  to  a  recent  period  I 
have  been  left  in  some  doubt  as  to  what 
would  really  be  the  hon,  gentleman's 
definition  of  what  our  federal  parliament 
should  be.  I  have  not  heard  in  his  many 
able  speeches  that  clear  definition,  that 
clear  division  of  the  ix)ints  at  issue  for 
which  I  had  hoped,  and  which  I  still  hop^ 
to  receive  at  his  hands.  I  speak,  of  covLr*\ 
with  the  very  greatest  respect  for  the  hoQ. 
gentleman ;  and   I  will  now  pass  on  to 
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another  exception  to  the  general  rule  in 
this  Convention.  I  refer  to  the  hon.  mem- 
l)er,  Mr.  Playford.  He  has,  I  think,  put 
forward  in  this  Convention  the  most  im- 
portant objection  to  giving  the  senate  and 
house  of  representatives  coequal  powers. 
His  objection  is  that  if  we  give  the  two 
houses  coequal  powers,  we  cannot  have 
responsible  government.  I  am  not  very 
much  afraid  of  that,  although  it  seems  to 
me — and  I  have  at  the  same  time  great 
respect  for  the  opinions  of  a  gentleman 
who  has  had  such  a  large  experience  in 
the  working  of  responsible  government — 
that  responsible  government  is  one  of  those 
things  that  will  adapt  itself  to  almost  any 
circumstances  which  may  arise.  It  has 
evolved  itself  fi-om  a  system  of  govern- 
ment in  which  there  has  been  practically 
coequal  powers  between  two  houses  at  one 
time  or  other,  and  I  think  it  may  be  trusted 
still  toestablish  itself  among  English-speak- 
ing people  in  these  colonies.  It  Ls  a  thing 
which  it  is  extremely  hard  to  define.  You 
cannot  lay  down  lines  upon  which  it  may 
or  may  not  act ;  but  I  think,  even  under 
coequal  houses,  with  a  little  forbearance 
and  common-sense  which  we  will  expect 
to  find  in  those  two  houses,  a  system  of 
responsible  government  will  not  only  exist, 
but  it  will  exist  in  a  better  condition  than 
it  does  at  present.  I  would  ask  the  hon. 
member,  Mr.  Playford,  with  his  great 
practical  experience  and  practical  mind, 
whether  he  prefers  to  preserve  responsible 
government  for  the  federation  at  the  risk 
of  its  destruction  in  the  states,  or  whether 
he  prefers  to  have  responsible  government 
preserved  in  the  states  at  the  risk  of  some 
slight  modification  of  it  in  the  federal  par- 
liament f  In  the  scheme,  as  it  stands  at 
present,  it  is  proposed  that  a  very  large 
and  mobt  important  section  of  the  revenue 
of  each  colony  shall  be  handed  over  to  the 
federal  government.  In  looking  over  some 
£gure8  last  night  I  found  that  from  Vic- 
toria something  over  £3,500,000  of  their 


revenue  will  be  taken  away  by  the  federa- 
tion, and  I  dare  say  it  will  be  the  same  in 
proportion  in  the  other  colonies.  I  would 
ask  the  hon.  member,  Mr.  Playford,  how 
he  will  explain  the  future  working  of  re- 
sponsible government,  which,  if  it  does  any- 
thing, places  upon  the  administration  as  its 
greatest  duty  the  financial  mana&:ement  of 
affaii^s  in  each  colony.  How  can  responsible 
government  he  maintained  in  these  colonies 
when  they  have  no  means  of  ascertaining 
how  much  of  their  revenue  is  to  come  Imck 
to  them,  and  when  they  have  no  means 
of  influencing  effectually  the  expenditure 
of  the  money  taken  into  the  federation  1 
Next  year,  or  the  year  after  federation 
has  been  accomplished,  how  can  the  trea- 
surer of  any  colony  prepare  with  any  con- 
fidence a  financial  statement  1  How  can 
he  tell  how  much  money  he  is  likely  to 
get,  or  what  his  revenue  is  to  be?  It  will 
be  very  difficult  for  the  treasurers  to  do  so 
for  many  years  until,  with  our  usual  adap- 
tability to  circumstances,  we  get  accus* 
tomed  to  the  new  current  of  affairs. 

Dr.  CocKBURN  :  They  need  not  count 
on  getting  much  back  ! 

Mr.  THYNNE  :  My  small  contribution 
to  the  discussion  on  this  point  is  this  : 
That  unless  the  parliaments  of  the  colonies 
have  by  their  representatives  in  the  senate 
an  effective  voice  in  preventing  extrava- 
gance in  the  federal  parliament,  those  par- 
liaments will  never  be  able  to  count  upon 
their  revenue,  or  as  to  what  their  means 
of  sustenance  will  be.  The  federal  parlia- 
ment will  be  like  the  hunter  sitting  at  his 
table  with  his  hounds  around  him,  waiting 
to  have  cast  to  them  the  bones  which  are 
left  after  he  has  had  his  meal.  The  states 
will  indeed  be  in  a  subordinate,  a  degraded 
position ;  and  they  will  never  he  al>le  to 
maintain  their  influence  or  the  power 
which  I  at  least  am  desirous  they  should 
maintain. 

Dr.  Cockburn:  They  will  exist  on 
charity  1 
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Mr.  THYNNE :  On  charity,  or  what  may 
be  worse,  on  favouritism,  or,  at  any  rate,  on 
principles  which  will  not  he  likely  to  con- 
duce to  the  self-respect  of  the  parliaments  of 
the  different  states  or  of  the  people  whose 
affairs  they  administer.  With  regard  to 
the  clause  itself,  I  think  that  these  words, 
**  The  ordinary  annual  sen^ices  of  the  go- 
vernment," form  one  of  those  elastic  terms 
which  mean  nothing  at  all,  which  Avill  form 
no  restriction.  It  is  certainly  a  very  poor 
sentence  upon  which  to  distinguish  the 
lines  according  to  which  one  house  of  par- 
liament may  act  under  certain  circum- 
stances and  may  not  act  under  other  cir- 
cumstances. There  are  two  distinct  parties 
in  this  Convention  upon  this  question.  One 
party  says,  "  With  the  clause  as  it  stands 
now  we  are  practically  getting  all  that  we 
ask."  The  other  party  says,  "We  are 
making  concessions,  and  we  are,  at  any  rate, 
preserving  the  power  of  one  housesomewhat 
at  the  expense  of  the  other."  If  this  clause 
is  intended  by  one  party  to  unduly  curb  the 
power  of  the  senate,  I  think  that  the  clause 
in  its  present  form  ought  not  to  appear  in 
a  constitution  act  framed  in  Australia.  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  is  intended  to  ojjerate, 
as  I  am  afraid  it  will,  inimically  to  the  in- 
terests of  the  states  composing  the  federa- 
tion, it  is  not  one  that  ought  to  appear  in 
our  constitution.  In  any  case,  it  is  really 
only  a  form  of  regulation  of  parliamentary 
procedure  between  the  two  houses  and  one 
which  I  think  we  ought  to  leave  entirely 
to  the  capacity  and  good  sense  of  the  two 
houses  which  we  hope  to  see  elected  under 
this  constitution.  I  am  afraid  I  have  tres- 
passed on  the  feelings  of  some  hon.  gentle- 
men, but  I  have  been  obliged  to  do  so  in 
order  to  explain  as  well  as  I  coldd  the  reason 
why  I  give  my  support  to  the  amendment 
moved  by  the  hon.  member,  Mr.  Baker. 

Mr.  BIRD  :  I  hope  the  members  of  the 

Convention  generally  have  spent  Sunday 

more  profitably  than,  I  think,  the  hon. 

member,  Mr.  Thynne,  has  done.     I  think 

[Mr.  Thynne. 


that,  instead  of  going  to  church,  like  » 
good  Christian,  and  listening  to  a  seniK>fi 
from  a  minister,  he  has  spent  yesterday  in 
preparing  a  sermon  for  Yietoria  in  g^er^ 
and  the  representatives  of  Yietoria  andsoacd 
other  hon.  members  in  particular.  Hov- 
ever  pleasant  that  sermon  may  have  been  to 
deliver,  I  do  not  think  it  will  produce  moru 
effect  on  those  who  listened  to  it  than 
was  produced  by  many  of  the  sermons  de- 
livered yesterday  on  those  who  went  to  hear 
them.  I  performed  the  good  Christun's 
part,  and  went  to  church  twice  ;  therefore, 
I  have  had  no  time  to  prepare  such  a  ser- 
mon as  that  ju.st  delivered,  which  travelltd 
over  a  field  wider  than  that  which  the 
question  before  the  Convention  would  per- 
mit. But  I  feel  bound,  in  view  of  the 
vote  I  intend  to  give  on  this  question,  to 
say  a  few  words  in  justification  of  that  vote. 
In  speaking  on  this  question  on  a  former 
occasion  in  this  Convention,  I  expressed 
strongly  my  belief  that  the  senate  ought 
to  have  coordinate  powers  with  the  house 
of  representatives.  More  particularly  I 
then  said  it  ought  to  have  oo-ordlnate 
powers  if  it  were  elected,  as  it  ought  to  be 
elected,  directly  by  the  peopla  Now,  we 
have  altered  somewhat  the  oonstitaency  of 
the  senate,  or,  rather,  we  have  not  adopted 
that  constituency  which  I  believe  would 
have  been  the  best.  But,  under  the  circum- 
stances, with  a  senate  constituted  as  it  is 
to  be  constituted  under  the  clause  wc  have 
already  agreed  to,  I  still  feel  that  there 
could  be  no  harm  whatever,  but  only  the 
conferring  of  a  right — and  a  proper  right 
— upon  the  senate,  if  we  gave  to  it  those 
powers  which  we  are  asked  to  give  to  it  by 
the  amendment  of  the  hon.  member,  Mr. 
Baker.  I  cannot  understand  why  there  is 
such  a  great  fear  expressed  on  the  part  of 
several  members  of  the  Convention  as  to 
giving  the  senate  such  powers  as  those*  I 
think  it  must  arise  very  largely  on  the  part 
of  those  hon.  members  from  their  having 
had  no  such  experience  as  some   of  os 
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iave  had  in  other  colonies  as  to  the  work- 
ing of  similar  powers  when  possessed  by 
ih.e  upper  houses.     As  is  well  known,  in 
Easmania  the  upper  house  has  a  consider- 
able power  in  dealing  with  money  bills  ; 
but,  beyond  the  annoyance  naturally  felt 
by  the  lower  house  when  their  measures 
ire  seriously  amended  by  the  upper  house 
ao    great  evil,  if  any,  has  resulted  in  the 
long  run.     And  so  in  South  Australia ;  I 
understand  that  a  practice  which  runs  very 
much  on  the  lines  proposed  in  this  bill  has 
been  in  operation  there,  and  has  worked 
fairJy  well.     Therefore,  with  such  experi- 
ence as  we  have  had  in  South  Australia 
and  Tasmania  of  partial  or  complete  power 
in  regard  to  money  bills  being  possessed  by 
the  upper  house,  it  seems  to  me  exceedingly 
strange  that  there  should  be  so  much  hesi- 
tation and   unwillingness  to   give  to  the 
senate  more  power  in  regard  to  money 
bills  than  is  possessed  by  several  upper 
houses  in  the  colonial  legislatures.     Con- 
sidering that  we  shall  have  in  the  senate 
as  good  men  certainly  as  we  shall  have 
in  the  house  of  representatives,  men  as  well 
able  to  judge  upon  the  various  matters 
brought  before  them  as  any  in  the  house 
of  representatives,  does  it  not  strike  hon. 
members  as  strange  that  they  should  not 
have  the  right  even  to  express  their  opinion 
upon  matters  of  expenditure  or  taxation  in 
the  way  in  which  some  hon.  members  would 
wish  to  prevent  them  from  doing  ?    If  we 
acknowledge  that  those  who  are  to  be  mem- 
bers of  the  senate  are  men  of  good  standing, 
men  of  good  judgment,  men  chosen  by  the 
elect  of  the  people,  together  with  some 
who  are  nominated  by  the  governments  of 
the  various  colonies  who  are  supposed  to 
nominate  those  who  are  in  many  respects 
representative  men — if  we  are  going  to 
have  men  of  this  class,  why  hesitate  to 
give  them  the  power  claimed  for  them  by 
some  to  deal  with  bills  of  all  kinds  ?    But 
whilst  I  hold  strongly  that  the  amendment 
ought  to  be  carried,  and  that  the  senate 


ought  to  have  this  power,  yet  knowing,  as 
I  do,  that  Victoria  and  New  South  Wales 
are  hardly  likely  to  join  the  federation 
if  any  greater  concession  is  made  than  is 
already  in  the  bill  in  regard  to  the  powers 
of  the  senate,  and  desiring,  as  I  do,  most 
strongly  that  we  should  not  insist  upon  pro- 
visions which  may  possibly — or,  I  should 
say,  probably — have  the  effect  of  excluding 
such  colonies  as  Victoria  and  New  South 
Wales  from  the  federation,  I  feel  that, 
however  strong  one's  views  are  in  regard 
to  the  powers  which  the  senate  ought  to 
possess,  we  ought  to  have  consideration 
for  the  interests  of  the  federation  as  a 
whole,  and  not  to  push  our  principles  so 
far  as  to  exclude  colonies  like  those. 

Mr.  Donaldson  :  Bather  sacrifice  all  the 
other  colonics ! 

Mr.  BIRD  :  No.  I  do  not  consider  that 
by  the  proposal  now  before  us  all  the  other 
colonies  are  being  sacrificed,  but  that  there 
is  a  large  concession  made  to  them.  The 
concession  made  in  the  bill  is  perhaps  a 
larger  concession  than  some  hon.  members 
appear  to  think  it.  I  do  not  know  really 
whether,  if  they  had  the  power  to  amend 
money  bills  and  send  their  amendments  to 
the  lower  house  embodied  in  a  bill,  the 
senate  would  ha  ve  any  more  power  than  they 
will  have  under  the  concession  now  placed 
before  us.  There  is  just  this  difference  : 
Instead  of  embodying  their  amendments  in 
the  bill  and  sending  it  down  to  the  represen- 
tative chamber,  their  amendments  will  be 
embodied  in  a  message  and  sent  down  for 
the  consideration  of  the  house  of  represen- 
tatives, the  message  accompanying  the  bill 
Therefore,  in  the  house  of  representatives 
there  would  be  the  same  consideration 
given  to  the  proposed  amendments  of  the 
senate  as  if  they  were  in  the  bill  and  sent 
back  in  the  ordinary  way. 

Mr.  Adye  Douglas  :  If  clause  5  is 
struck  out,  what  then  1 

Mr.  CuTHBERT :  There  is  no  danger  of 
that  1 
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Mr.  BIRD  :  I  am  going  to  argue  for 
tlie  clause  standing  in  the  bill  as  it  is,  be- 
lieving the  concession  made  there  to  those 
who  want  to  have  co-ordinate  powers  given 
to  the  senate  is  one-  that  gives  more  than 
eome  members  appear  to  think.  I  feel  that 
whatever  the  views  of  the  senate  are,  they 
can  be  expressed  in  the  shape  provided  for 
here,  and  will  receive  due  consideration 
from  the  liouse  of  representatives  when 
brought  before  it — sis  due  and  full  consider- 
ation as  if  they  were  stated  in  the  bill  in 
the  ordinary  way.  I  am  so  anxious  that 
without  great  sacrifice  of  principle  we 
should  secure  the  federation  of  the  colo- 
nies— and  by  no  means  should  we  pass  a 
provision  that  would  exclude  Victoria  and 
l^ew  South  Wales — that  I  am  quite  prepared 
to  agree  to  the  concession  proposed  in  the  bill 
and  not  to  press  for  a  further  amendment 
^ving  a  larger  concession,  as  is  proposed 
by  the  hon.  member  for  South  Australia. 
I  felt  it  right  to  say  this  in  justification  of 
the  vote  I  shall  give,  as,  having  spoken  as  I 
did  on  a  former  occasion,!  might  have  been 
for  the  sake  of  consistency  compelled  to 
vote  for  the  amendment.  But  considering 
the  expressions  of  opinion  that  we  have 
had,  and  particularly  the  statement  from 
the  premiers  of  New  South  Wales  and  Vic- 
toria that  neither  of  those  colonies  can 
join  the  federation  if  the  senate  is  to  have 
powers  equal  to  those  of  the  house  of 
representatives,  I  am  disposed  to  vote 
against  Mr.  Baker's  amendment,  and  thus 
agree  to  a  compromise  for  the  sake  of  the 
federation  of  the  whole  of  the  colonies. 

Mr.  AD  YE  DOUGLAS  :  The  speech 
which  the  hon.  member  has  just  made  is 
one  I  might  have  expected  from  him, 
that  is  to  say,  that  he  would  argue  one 
day  in  one  way  and  vote  in  the  opposite 
direction  the  next  day.  Either  the  senate 
ought  to  maintain  its  position  or  it  ought 
to  give  it  up  at  once  without  any  condi- 
tion whatever.  Is  the  senate  to  have  any 
powers  at  all,  or  is  it  to  retain  such  powers 
[J/r.  Bird. 


as  it  was  intended  to  give  it  1  Wten  wie 
started  it  was  proposed  t3  give  the  stat«a 
equal  representation  in  the  senate,  be- 
cause they  had  virtually  no  power  in  tbe 
house  of  representatives.  Therefore,  yoc 
say  you  will  make  it  up  by  giving  then 
power  in  the  senate.  The  5th  portio!! 
of  the  clause  gives  a  most  extraordinarr 
method  of  providing  ways  and  means 
to  do  nothing,  because  any  legislature  at 
present  has  power  within  itself  to  do  wh&: 
that  clause  expresses,  and  hon.  member? 
must  have  been  aware  of  it.  When  tluf 
clause  was  agreed  to  in  committee,  it  wt.'^ 
understood  that  it  was  merely  pnt  in  the 
bill  in  order  that  it  might  be  debate*!  in 
the  Convention.  The  amendment  of  Mr. 
Baker  for  striking  out  these  exceptional 
matters  puts  the  senate  in  its  proper  posi- 
tion— it  gives  it  power  to  exercise  a  right 
which  they  possess  in  taxing  their  several 
provinces  in  the  way  in  which  they  think 
they  are  justified  in  taxing  them.  How 
are  we  to  get  on  in  the  smaller  colonies 
simply  because  Victoria  and  New  South 
Wales  said  something  on  the  subject  f  On 
the  last  occasion  we  heard  that  those  colonics 
were  divided.  It  is  not  because  the  Prea- 
dent  and  the  Premier  of  Victoria  have  said 
that  the  colonies  which  they  represent  will 
not  agree  to  this  provision  that  we  are  to 
assume  that  those  colonies  will  not  accept  it 
And  why  should  not  the  smaller  colonies 
say,  "  We  will  not  agree  to  the  bill  'l  If 
they  do  so  we  shall  have  a  very  fine  arrange- 
ment between  Victoria  and  New  South 
Wales,  which,  we  know,  cannot  agree  upon 
any  subject  whatever,  and  are  therefore  sure 
to  come  to  grief  in  this  matter.  It  is  a  well- 
known  fact,  and  we  had  experience  of  it  <m 
Friday  last,  that  these  colonies  cannot  agree. 
Immediately  any  question  arose  between 
them  it  had  to  be  set  aside.  They  coM 
not  agree  on  river  navigation,  upon  rail  war 
management,  or  upon  any  other  subject. 

Mr.  MuNBO  :  They  agreed  upon  ev«y- 
thing  I 
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Mr.  AD  YE  DOUGLAS  :  They  agreed 
u  pon  e  very  thing !  Yes,  they  agreed  to  carry 
A  bill  which  will  not  be  satisfactory  to  the 
other  colonies.  The  majority  of  the  re- 
presentatives of  the  smaller  colonies  have 
stated  that  the  proposed  arrangement  is 
not  suitable  to  them  ;  but  they  are  to  be 
left  out  of  consideration  because  some  of 
the  representatives  of  the  two  big  colonies 
liave  said  that  they  will  not  agree  to  the 
a.Tnendment.  I  say  that  a  bill  must  be 
{>assed  which  will  be  accepted  in  all  the 
colonies,  not  one  by  which  one  or  two  of  the 
colonies  will  be  able  to  domineer  over  the 
rest.  The  big  colonies  will  have  sufficient 
power  without  being  permitted  to  domineer 
in  that  way.  You  might  as  well  say  that 
Victoria  and  New  South  Wales  are  to  settle 
the  laws  of  the  whole  of  Australia  as  pass 
this  clause  as  it  is.  That  is  the  meaning  of  it. 
Colonel  Smith  :  No ! 
Mr.  ADYE  DOUGLAS  :  Then  what  is 
the  meaning  of  it,  if  Victoria  and  New 
South  Wales  are  to  have  a  representation 
of  nine-tenths  in  the  liouse  of  representa- 
tives, and  the  house  of  representatives  is 
to  control  the  senate  1 

Mr.  MuNRO  :  They  will  pay  nine-tenths 
of  the  taxes  ! 

Mr.  ADYEDOUGLAS  :  What  has  that 
to  do  with  it  1  The  individual  citizens  will 
not  pay  more  taxes,  though  conjointly 
they  may  pay  more. 

Mr.  MuNiio :  Taxation  and  representa- 
tion must  go  together ! 

IVlr.  ADYE  DOUGLAS  :  Have  we  not 
taken  the  United  States  Constitution  as 
our  example  in  framing  this  bill ;  but  what 
does  it  say  ?  Does  it  not  say  that  the  small- 
est states  shall  have  the  same  representa- 
tion as  the  larger  states,  and  did  not  many 
of  the  small  states  at  first  remain  out  of 
the  Union  until  it  was  arranged  that  they 
should  have  equal  power  1 

Colonel  Smith  :   They  were  not  oflPered 
the  same  conditions  as  are  offered  now  ! 
Mr.  MooRE  :  No  ! 


Mr.  ADYE  DOUGLAS :  Well,  you 
can  make  a  constitution  between  New 
South  Wales  and  Victoria  ;  but  you  will 
not  have  Tasmania,  Queensland,  and  South 
Australia  in  it  We  know  what  Victoria 
has  done  in  the  past.  She  has  tried  to 
cripple  the  smaller  colonies,  and  has  put 
her  foot  down  upon  us,  and  a  big  foot  it 
i&  But  we  are  not  to  be  dragged  into 
this  federation  whether  we  like  it  or  not. 
I  am  surprised  that  the  hon.  member  who 
told  us. about  the  sermon  he  heard  yester- 
day, should  turn  round  and  go  back  upon 
himself,  and  jump  jim  crow  in  this  Con- 
vention. In  Tasmania  his  conduct  will  be 
reprobated,  and  we  shall  know  how  to 
treat  him  when  he  gets  back  there.  We 
understand  these  things  there,  and  we  are 
not  to  be  domineered  over, notwithstanding 
this  talk  about  the  big  colonies.  The  hon. 
member,  Mr.  Munro,  happens  to  be  at  the 
head  of  affairs  in  Victoria  just  now ;  but 
a  few  months  ago  the  hon.  gentleman 
opposite  was  in  his  place,  and  at  the  next 
election  the  hon.  member  will  probably  be 
moved  out  again.  First,  we  say  that  the 
senate  and  house  of  representatives  shall 
be  equal,  and  then  we  try  to  clip  the  wings 
of  the  senate,  and  prevent  them  from  doing 
anything ;  but  I  hope  the  delegates  from 
the  smaller  colonies  will  not  yield  to  this 
oppression,  to  this  domineering,  to  these 
threats  of  the  packing  up  of  carpet  bags 
and  going  away.  Those  who  make  them 
might  as  well  go  away,  because  the  other 
colonies  will  not  join  them  in  the  federation 
they  propose.  I  trust  that  the  delegates 
from  the  smaller  colonies  will  not  be  de- 
terred from  doing  their  duty  towards  those 
colonies  by  anything  which  has  taken  place 
here,  or  by  the  attempt  which  has  been 
made  to  put  down  argument  by  force  and 
threats  that  "  we  will  take  off  our  traps, 
and  remain  no  longer  amongst  you."  I 
say  that  the  smaller  colonies  have  justice 
on  their  side.  They  ought  to  be  repre- 
sented in  the  senate  as  was  agreed  upon 
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at  the  starting  point,  and  they  should  not 
be  prevented  from  exercising  the  same 
rights  and  privileges  there  as  the  larger 
colonies  exercise,  without  regard  to  their 
population. 

Mr.  J.  FORBEST  :  My  object  in  rising 
is  not  to  tell  hon.  members  that  I  have 
changed  my  opinion,  but  to  say  that  I  in- 
tend to  vote,  as  I  said  I  would  vote  at 
first,  for  the  amendment  of  the  hon.  mem- 
ber, Mr.  Baker.  It  seems  to  me  that  this 
is  the  only  clause  in  the  bill  which  would 
give  security  to  the  colonies  with  small 
populations,  and  I  feel  certain  that  it 
would  be  very  difficult  indeed  to  induce 
those  colonies  to  join  the  federation  if  we 
told  them  that  both  of  the  great  colonies, 
Victoria  and  New  South  Wales,  would 
have  more  representatives  in  the  lower 
house  than  the  whole  of  the  other  colo- 
nies put  together,  unless  we  could  at  the 
same  time  tell  them  that  the  various  colo- 
nies would  have  equal  representation  in  the 
senate,  and  that  the  powers  of  the  senate, 
and  of  the  house  of  representatives,  would 
be  coequal  and  co-ordinate.  It  seems  to 
me  that  the  senate  which  will  be  chosen 
under  this  bill  will  be  very  different  in 
its  composition  from  our  present  upper 
houses,  and  will  not  be  imbued  with  local 
politics  and  local  disputes,  but  will  be 
an  august  and  experienced  body,  and  I 
hope  will  be  thoroughly  representative.  If 
they  will  not  be  thoroughly  representative, 
all  I  can  say  is,  that  I  hope  that  some 
other  means  will  be  devised  by  which  they 
will  become  as  thoroughly  representative 
as  the  lower  house,  and  that  no  occasion 
will  be  left  to  those  who  are  opposed  to 
having  any  upper  house  to  taunt  them 
with  not  representing  any  one  but  them- 
selves. It  seems  to  me  that  the  proposal 
to  make  the  lower  house  superior  to  the 
senate  can  only  result  in  lowering  its 
prestige,  in  making  it  appear  to  the  people 
of  Australia  an  inferior  body — a  body  with 
a  disability  upon  it  Can  any  one  say  that 
[Mr.  Adye  Douglcis, 


the  upper  house,  as  it  is  proposed  to  create 
it  under  this  bill,  will  be  less  experienced, 
less  wise,  less  patriotic,  and  less  a>»le  thni. 
the  house  of  representatives  1  I  belieT- 
that  they  will  be,  if  anything,  a  superic^ 
body,  thoroughly  representative,  wwe,  anJ 
patriotic,  and  I  see  no  reason  why  ^c 
should  be  unwilling  to  give  them  fdl 
power  to  deal  with  all  matters  connectel 
with  the  legislation  of  the  oontinent  in  all 
classes  of  bills.  We  have  heard  a  grea* 
deal,  during  our  rather  protracted  delibera- 
tions, from  the  delegates  representing  the 
larger  colonies  which  we  have  never  heard 
from  those  representing  the  smaller  colo- 
nics. We  have  heard  no  threats  that  tbev 
will  pack  up  their  carpet  bags,  and  that 
their  colonies  will  not  accept  the  bill,  from 
those  representing  smaller  populations. 
We  heard  one  large  colony  say,  throogli 
its  premier  :  "  Victoria  will  not  have  the 
bill,"  and  a  little  later  we  heard  that "  Xew 
South  Wales  will  not  have  it."  I  think 
it  will  be  time  enough  to  say  that  these 
colonies  will  not  accept  the  measure  aft^r 
it  has  been  referred  to  them  in  the  proper 
manner,  and  surely  before  we  separate  some 
means  will  be  devised  for  referring  this  mat- 
ter to  the  people  of  the  coloniesL  But  can 
any  one  at  present  say  that  the  colony  which 
he  represents  is  prepared  to  accept  the  bill 
when  we  pass  it  ?  I  say  that  no  one  here 
has  authority  to  make  such  a  statement 
Equally  the  rule  applies  that  if  they  can- 
not say  the  colony  will  accept  it  they  can- 
not say  that  the  colony  will  reject  it  We 
have  been  sent  to  the  Convention  to  frame 
a  constitution  in  the  best  way  we  can,  and 
when  we  have  arrived  at  our  conclusion:: 
will  be  the  time  to  say  whether  the  bill  is 
one  which  the  people  can  accept  or  not. 
We  have  come  to  the  Convention,  I  main- 
tain, on  perfectly  equal  terms,  although 
some  of  us  have  come  from  colonies  con- 
taining small  population&  We  do  net 
come  here  to  be  threatened  ;  we^  who  re- 
present small  populations,  have  our  dutj 
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±o  perforin  equally  with  those  who  repre- 
sent large  populations.     We  heard   har- 
n.ngucs  the  other  day  as  to  what  the  demo- 
cracy of  Australia  would  receive,  and  as 
to  what  the  democracy  of  Australia  would 
not   receive.     I  suppose  these  sentiments 
came  from  those  who  would  be  leaders  of 
this  great  democracy.     It  seemed  to  me 
that  a  considerable  amount  of  jealousy  was 
imported  into  the  debates  by  the  rival  can- 
didates— those  who  wish  to  be  the  sole 
leaders  of  what  they  call  the  democracy  of 
Australia.     I  can  only  say  that,  as  far  as 
I  am  personally  concerned,  I  have  a  duty 
to  perform  to  the  Parliament  which  sent 
me  here,  equally  to  that  of  the  Premier  of 
Victoria,  and  I  shall  have  to  answer  for 
iny  vote  when  I  return  in  the  same  way 
as  lie  or  any  other  member  of  the  Conven- 
tion will  have  to  do.     How  can  I,  then, 
go  back  to  the  colony  I  represent,  and  tell 
tlie  people  that,  by  my  vote,  I  left  them 
to  the  complete  mercy  of  the  larger  popu- 
lations ?  They  would  naturally  say,  "  Why 
you  are  going  to  annihilate  us,  and  to  leave 
us  entirely  at  their  mercy."  I  might  reply, 
"  They  are  magnanimous,  generous  people; 
they  will  not  do  anything  that  is  wrong 
or  harsh."     The  answer  would  be,  "  Re- 
member that  we  are  now  an  autonomous 
state,  and  we  do  not  wish  to  be  left  at  the 
mercy  of  any  one."     It  would  be  no  argu- 
ment for  me  to  say,   "You  must  trust 
to  the  magnanimity  or  generosity  of  the 
people  of  the  larger  colonies."     It  seems 
to  me  that  if  union  is  to  exist  it  must  be 
on  terms  just  to  all  the  people  of  Aus- 
tralia. 

Mr.  MuNRO  :  Hear,  hear  I 
Mr.  J.  FORREST  :  It  would  be  ridicu- 
lous for  any  one  of  us,  representing  small 
colonies,  to  return  to  our  homes  and  to 
tell  the  people  that  they  would  be  repre- 
sented in  a  house  containing  nearly  100 
members  by  four  members,  and  that  they 
would  have  equal  representation  in  the 
upper  house  j  but  that  that  representation 


would  not  possess  coequal  powers  with 
the  representation  of  other  colonies.  I 
think  the  best  course  to  pursue  is  to  pass 
the  bill  in  the  best  way  we  can,  and  in 
accordance  with  the  views  of  the  majority 
of  members  present.  I  hope,  however, 
we  shall  have  no  more  threats  as  to  this 
or  that  colony  not  joining  the  federation. 

Mr.  MuNRO:  That  is  what  the  hon. 
member  has  done ! 

Mr.  J.  FORREST :  I  have  never  said 
that  the  colony  of  Western  Australia  will 
not  join,  nor  am  I  in  a  position  to  say  so ; 
neither  am  I  in  a  position  to  say  they  will 
join.  I  am,  I  think,  exactly  in  the  same 
position  as  the  hon.  member  for  Victoria, 
Mr.  Munro.  Let  us  pass  the  bill  in  the 
best  form  we  can,  whether  we  gain  our 
own  ends  or  not,  but  let  us  have  no  more 
threatening,  because  I  do  not  like  it ;  be- 
sides, this  is  not  the  place  for  threatening. 

Mr.  PLAYFORD  :  I  have  been  very 
much  astonished  in  listening  to  the  views 
put  forward  by  some  hon.  members.  We 
have  been  deliberately  told  that  unless  we 
give  equal  powers  to  the  senate  we  go  for 
unification,  and  that  if  we  do  give  equal 
powers  to  the  senate  we  go  for  federation. 
That  is  a  most  absurd  statement.  Hon. 
members  well  know  that  it  depends  upon 
the  power  which  you  give  to  parliament, 
whether  you  take  power  from  the  senate 
or  not,  and  not  as  to  the  distribution  of 
that  power  between  the  two  branches  of 
the  legislature.  It  is  not  a  question  as  to 
whether  you  distribute  powers  this  way  or 
that  as  regards  state  rights ;  but  it  is  a 
question  as  to  whether  you  take  from  the 
states  certain  powers  and  give  them  to  the 
parliament.  We  are  now  discussing,  not  the 
taking  of  powers  from  the  states,  but  as  to 
how  wo  intend  to  distribute  the  legislative 
powers  of  the  commonwealth  between  the 
two  houses — the  senate  on  the  one  hand 
and  the  house  of  representatives  on  the 
other ;  and  the  question  of  unification  or 
federation  does  not  come  in.     It  will  be 
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just  as  much  a  unification,  even  if  the 
senate  have  very  small  powers  compared 
with  the  other  house,  if  you  take  away 
the  powers  from  the  states,  and  give  them 
to  the  central  parliament  as  a  whole ;  and 
it  will  be  as  much  a  federation  if  they 
have  large  or  small  powers.  The  ques- 
tion of  unification  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  point  at  present  under  discussion. 
The  hon.  member,  Mr.  Thynne,  asked  me 
one  question  which  I  will  attempt  to 
answer.  Responsible  government,  he  as- 
serted, could  adapt  itself  to  any  circi!^m- 
stances.  I  will  ask  the  hon.  member 
does  he  know  where  responsible  govern- 
ment has  ever  adapted  itself  to  the  cir- 
cumstances of  two  coequal  houses?  No- 
where in  the  world.  I  •suppose  the  hon. 
member  has  read  history  sufiiciently  to 
enable  him  to  know  that  in  England  we 
never  obtained  responsible  government 
until  the  coequal  power  was  taken  from 
the  House  of  Lords.  At  one  time,  in 
fact,  that  House  had  greater  power  than 
the  Commons  ;  but  we  never  obtained  re- 
sponsible government  in  the  mother  coun- 
try until  the  power  of  the  House  of  Lords 
was  taken  away  and  lodged  in  the  House 
of  Commons.  I  hold  to  the  opinion  I 
have  previously  expressed  on  this  point, 
that  I  believe  you  cannot  carry  on  re- 
sponsible government  satisfactorily  with 
two  absolutely  coequal  houses.  That  is 
an  opinion  which  I  have  expressed  from 
the  first.  I  have  also  expressed  myself 
to  the  ejQfect  that  personally  I  have  not 
the  slightest  objection  to  ask  the  people  of 
this  great  continent  to  agree  to  a  common- 
wealth in  which  the  two  houses  shall  be 
coequal,  and  in  which  the  executive  shall 
be  elected  by  the  two  houses  in  the 
same  way  as  is  done  in  Switzerland.  I 
find,  however,  in  speaking  to  hon.  mem- 
bers on  this  subject,  that  there  are  very 
few  who  agree  with  me.  Even  a  number 
of  those  who  are  in  favour  of  coequal 
powers  being  given  to  the  senate  will  not 
[ifr.  FlayfoTcL 


go  in  for  doing  away  with  responsil*- 
government.  Therefore,  so  far  as  this  ques- 
tion is  concerned,  it  seems  hopeless  to  arg  ^e 
upon  it.  I  hold  to  the  opinion  that  re»po> 
sible  government  cannot  work  satiaf  acton. y 
with  two  houses  coequal  in  power.  An- 
other point,  upon  which  I  wish  to  say  ot- 
or  two  words,  has  reference  to  the  statr- 
ment  which  has  been  made  to  the  edtrci 
that  without  equal  power  the  small  states 
will  be  ridden  over  rough-shod  by  ik 
larger  states ;  that^  as  the  last  speakf^r 
stated,  the  smaller  states  will  be  pnH:i;- 
cally  at  the  mercy  of  the  larger  states. 
Will  any  intelligent  man  take  up  tliL* 
proposed  constitution  bill  and  examine  the 
proposals  contained  in  clause  55,  and  tell 
me  that  the  smaller  states  will  be  at  tLc 
mercy  of  the  latter  states  %  First,  ttev 
have  equal  representation  ;  secondly,  tLty 
have  equal  powers  on  all  matters,  exce^^t- 
ing  money  bills,  relating  to  the  ordioary 
annual  expenditure  on  the  ordinary  service 
of  the  year,  and  dealing  with  taxation. 
They  have  the  power  of  amendment  in 
regard  to  all  but  two  classes  of  money 
bills — the  power  of  absolute  amendment 
coequal  with  that  of .  the  other  house. 
With  regard  to  those  two  particuiar  claLS>e^ 
of  bills,  they  have  a  right  to  su^^est  to 
the  other  house  amendments  in  any  clause 
or  parts  of  a  clause.  The  ConsdtutioDal 
Committee  have  adopted  precisely  the 
mode  adopted  in  the  colony  of  South  Au:r 
tralia,  where  it  hasbeen  in  force  for  between 
twenty  or  thirty  years.  We  have  worked 
under  that  system  for  between  twentv 
or  thirty  years.  The  upper  hoase  have 
the  right  to  make  suggestions,  and  those 
suggestions — taking  the  case  as  showing 
how  the  system  would  work  if  it  wei^ 
adopted  for  the  commonwealth — have  beca 
as  respectfully  treated  and  considered  by  the 
lower  house  as  any  amendment  which  Las 
ever  been  made  in  connection  with  any  hill 
They  have  been  quietly  and  intelligent) j 
debated  in  the  lower  house;  they  have  been 
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BLgreed  to  either  with  or  without  amend- 
ment, or  disagi'eed  to,  as  the  case  may  be^ 
a.nd  they  have  been  sent  back  to  the  legis- 
lative council  precisely  in  the  same  way  as 
is  proposed  here.     Ever  since  we  made  the 
compact  in  consequence  of  the  claim  of 
tlie  Legislative  Council  in  South  Australia 
to  coequal  powers  with  the  House  of  As- 
sembly in  dealing  with  money  bills,  except 
as  regards  initiation — ever  since  we  entered 
into  that  compact,  nearly  thirty  years  ago, 
^ve  have  never  had  the  slightest  trouble 
\*'ith  regard  to  the  working  of  the  compact. 
It   has  worked  in  the   most  harmonious 
manner,  and,  so  far  as  the   Legislative 
-Council  is  concerned,  I  have  never  heard 
a  single  member  of  that  body — and  I  have 
been  in  the  Parliament  since  1868 — utter 
a  wish  that  the  compact  should  be  broken 
in  any  way,  though  in  the  Lower  House  a 
late  treasurer  brought  forward  a  motion 
only  a  year  or  so  ago  to  the  effect  that  we 
should  break  the  compact  between  the  two 
houses  because  it  gave  the    Legislative 
Council  too  much  power.     With  the  right 
on  the  pai-t  of  the   senate,  in  the  first 
instance,    to  veto   any  measure  brought 
before  it ;   with  equal  powers  in  respect 
to  all  proposed  laws,  except  those  impos- 
ing taxation,  and  appropriating  the  neces- 
sary supplies  for  the    year,    which    the 
senate    may   affirm    or  reject  ;    with    a 
right  to  insist  that  any  bill  dealing  with 
new  taxation  shall  be  so  subdivided  that 
only  one  subject  at  a  time  can  be  dealt 
with — with  the  senate  possessing  all  these 
powers,  and  with  the  immense  preponder- 
ance of  votes  which  the  smaller  colonies 
will  have  in   the  senate,    how  can   any 
man  in  his  senses  say  that  the  smaller 
colonies  need  have  any  fear  whatever  of 
being  overridden  in  the  legislation  of  the 
country  if  this  proposal  is  adopted  7     I  fail 
to  see  any  such  danger.     I  try  to  look  at 
the  matter  with  a  dispassionate  eye.     I 
try  to  look  at  it  from  the  standpoint  of  a 
smaller  colony,  being  myself  a  representa- 


tive of  a  small  colony.  I  think  I  can 
foresee  as  well  as  any  member  here  what 
the  course  of  legislation  is  likely  to  be^ 
and  I  have  come  to  the  honest  conviction 
that  if  these  clauses  are  carried  the  senate 
will  have  all  the  powers  they  ought  to 
have,  and  that  to  give  them  any  more 
power  would  be  injurious  to  thp  interest* 
of  the  commonwealth.  The  people  of  the 
community  as  a  whole  must  rule.  You  can- 
not get  away  from  that,  and  if  you  do  not 
provide  that  this  shall  be  to  some  degree,  at 
all  events,  the  effect  of  your  legislation  I 
fail  to  see  how  it  will  be  possible  to  induce 
the  larger  colonies  to  come  into  the  feder- 
ation. I  shall  suppoi-t  the  clause  as  it 
stands  in  preference  to  the  amendment.  I 
desire  to  say  that  I  do  not  agree  with  the 
amendment  of  the  hon.  member,  Mr. 
Wrixon.  As  to  the  bugbear  that  has  been 
raised,  that  the  smaller  colonies  are  going 
to  be  overridden,  and  their  influence  de- 
stroyed by  the  larger  colonies,  if  we  do  not 
give  the  senate  equal  power  with  the  house 
of  representatives,  I  contend  that  that  is  a 
mistake.  It  is  a  myth ;  it  does  not  exist, 
and  will  not  exist  if  the  constitution  is 
adopted  in  the  form  now  proposed. 

Mr.  KINGSTON  :  I  shall  be  found  re- 
cording my  vote  against  the  amendment, 
and  as  the  position  which  I  now  intend  to 
take,  may  at  first  sight  appear  to  be  some- 
what inconsistent  with  the  sentiments  I 
have  previously  expressed,  I  should  like  to 
give  my  reasons  for  the  vote  I  intend  to 
record.  My  reasons  are  shortly  these : 
that  the  senate,  as  it  will  be  constituted 
under  the  provisions  of  the  bill  which  we 
have  before  us,  will  be  entirely  different 
from  the  senate  as  I  hoped  it  would  have 
been  constituted  under  the  measure  which 
recommended  itself  to  the  adoption  of  the 
Convention.  A  good  deal  was  made  dur- 
ing the  course  of  the  initiatory  debate  of  the 
resemblance  which  it  was  supposed  might 
exist  between  the  senate  and  the  upper 
branches  of  legislature  as  we  are  generally 
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accustomed  to  them  ;  but  emphasis  was 
laid,  and  it  appears  to  me  most  pi-operly, 
on  the  probability  that  there  would  be 
little  or  no  resemblance  between  the  two 
chambers,  but  that  the  senate,  as  created 
by  the  constitution  of  the  commonwealth, 
would  be  simply  a  body  elected  by  the 
same  electors  voting  in  different  constitu- 
encies. Now,  I  would  venture  to  ask  if 
this  is  the  position  under  the  bill  ?  I  hold 
that  it  is  not ;  that  it  is  altogether  differ- 
ent. Instead  of  the  senate  representing 
the  same  body  of  electors  as  those  who 
will  return  members  to  the  house  of  repre- 
sentatives, it  will  represent  a  much  more 
limited  class.  We  have  provided  that  the 
senate  shall  be  chosen  by  the  two  houses 
of  the  various  local  parliaments.  We  have 
distinctly  prohibited  the  people  of  the 
various  states  from  the  exercise  of  any 
power  which  they  might  desire  to  possess 
as  regards  the  direct  choice  of  their  repre- 
sentatives in  the  senate.  The  sense  of  the 
Convention  was  taken  on  a  direct  motion 
affecting  the  question,  and  we  now  find  it 
declared  as  the  deliberate  will  and  purpose 
of  the  Convention  that  the  people  as  a 
whole  shall  be  deprived  of  any  direct  vote 
in  the  choice  of  senators,  and  that  the 
power  of  election  shall  be  confided  to  the 
two  branches  of  the  local  legislature. 
What  does  that  amount  to  ?  It  amounts 
to  this  :  That  an  equal  voice  will  be  ac- 
corded in  all  cases  which  are  most  favour- 
able to  the  exercise  of  popular  rights 
to  a  limited  class,  representative  not  of 
the  general  body  of  the  people,  but  of  per- 
sons possessing  a  property  qualification. 
That,  I  say,  will  be  the  case  in  the  most 
favourably  situated  colonies.  In  all  such 
colonies  there  is  a  provision  requiring  a 
property  qualification  in  the  electoral  fran- 
chise for  the  upper  house ;  but,  further, 
there  are  cases  in  which  it  can  hardly  be 
said  that  the  members  of  the  upper  house 
are  in  the  slightest  degree  brought  in  touch 
with  the  main  body  of  the  electors  by  any 
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systepn  of  representation.     We  have  befofpe 
us  the  case  of  the  great  colony  in  whicii 
we  are  at  present  assembled.     Here  th* 
popular  voice  is  in  no  sense  or  degree  exer- 
cised in  the  election  of  meml>ers  of  tlit» 
upper  chamber.     A  similar  rule  obtains  in 
Queensland  and  New  Zealand,  and  also,  I 
understand,  for  a  limited  time  in  W^esten. 
Australia.     Is  it  fair,  I  ask,  under  aD  these 
circumstances,  when  the  senate,  as  it  ap- 
pears to  me,  is  simply  created  for  tbe  pro- 
tection of  state  rights  and  state  interests,  to 
say  that  we  will  permanently — or  at  lea.-t 
until  an  alteration  is  made  in  the  constitu- 
tion— deprive  the  electors  of  the  different 
states  of  the  opportunity  of  settling  thi« 
matter  for  themselves  as  they  think  best : 
I  would  have  been  perfectly  agreeable — 
and  I  have  hitherto  argued  in  favour  of 
giving  the  senate  large  powers    in  tbe 
direction  of  the  protection  and  preserva- 
tion of  state  rights  and  state  interests— if 
the  senate  were  constituted  by  the  direct 
voice  of  the  people ;  but  I  am  not  prepared 
to  advocate  any  such  course  when  I  find 
that  instead  of  a  senate  of  the  character 
which  I  had  hoped  would  be  constiiuted 
under  the  constitution  that  we  propose  to 
adopt,  we  have  altogether  a  different  body 
— one  in  which  there  is  no  guarantee  that 
the  voice  of  the  people  will  prevail — and 
that  an  equal  vote  in  the  decision  of  the 
election  of  senators  is  confided  to  sections 
of  the  community  in  some  colonies,  and  in 
other  colonies  to  those  who  may  simply 
happen  to  be  the  nominees  of  the  govern- 
ment that  is  in  power.     A  great  deal  was 
previously  made  of  the  improbability  of 
a  deadlock,  and,  of  course,  if  the  electors 
were  the  same,  though  divided  into  differ- 
ent constituencies,  as  was  well  pointed  OTit. 
there  would  not  be  much  probability  of 
any  such  lamentable  occurrence ;  but  wf 
have  had  some  experience  of  deadlocks  in 
oUier  colonies,  and,  although  we  need  Ect 
fear  them  if  the  people  to  whom  the  senate 
were  responsible  were  the  same  people  as 
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those  to  whom  the  house  of  representatives 
Avas  responsible,  yet  when  we  notice,  and 
i^iust  notice,  that  they  are  not  the  same, 
l>ufc  altogether  a  different  constituency,  and 
there  is  no  power  given  to  the  local  legis- 
la,turcs,  however  much  they  desire  to  alter 
the  provisions  on  this  score,  then  it  seems 
to   mo  that  there  is  great  risk  of  a  dead- 
lock.    I,  for  one,  have  no  faith  in  a  senate 
that  is  constituted  without  direct  election 
by  the  people — over  which  the  people  have 
no  control,  or  over  which  the  people  have 
only  the  control,  to  the  most  limited  extent, 
^vhich  is  provided  here — and  I  will  never 
give  a  vote  either  in  this  Convention  or  elso- 
^vhere  for  confiding  larger  powers  to  such  a 
senate  than  are  proposed  within  the  four 
corners  of  the  bill.     Rather  should  I  be 
found  supporting  any  amendment  which 
might  have  the  effect  of  confining  the  atten- 
tion of  the  senate  to  matters  with  which 
tlicy  are  properly  charged.     I  have  always 
understood  that  the  object  of  calling  the 
senate  into  existence  was  the  preservation 
of  state  rights  and  state  interests.     I  tho- 
roughly sympathise  with  the  suggestion 
which  during  another  period  of  this  debate 
was  made,  that  within  the  four  corners  of 
the  act  which  we  propose  to  pass  we  should 
for  the  guidance  of  the  senate  lay  down 
the  principle  which  we  hope  and  expect 
will  direct  them  in  the  discharge  of  their 
senatorial  duties.     So  far  as  I  can  under- 
stand that  principle,  it  is  that  the  will  of 
the  people  as  expressed  in  the  house  of 
representatives  should  prevail,  and  should 
not  be  interfered  with  by  the  senate  in 
the  slightest  degree,  except  in  cases  where 
state  rights  and  state  interests  are  involved. 
Holding  these  views,   if  an  opportunity 
wei*e  given  me  to  vote  on  an  amendment 
such  as  that  which  was  indicated,  by  which 
the  senate^s  power  of  amendment  was  to 
be  confined  to  cases  in  which  by  their  own 
deliberate  resolution  they  affirmed  that  it 
was  necessary  for  them  for  the  protection 
of  state  rights  and  state  interests  to  amend 
3  A 


any  particular  measure  which  was  sent  up 
to  them,  I  should  be  found  voting  in  favour 
of  it.  But  the  way  in  which  we  have  got 
it  at  present  is  that  the  senate — a  body 
which  appears  to  me  to  be  constituted  in  a 
highly  objectionable  manner,  out  of  touch 
with  the  people,  removed  by  the  express 
provisions  of  this  constitution  from  the 
possibility  of  popular  control — in  a  great 
many  cases  are  given  unlimited  powers 
of  amendment — a  power  of  amendment 
which  they  could  exercise  whether  state 
rights  or  state  interests  were  or  were  not 
involved.  I  think  it  is  a  bad  thing  that 
they  should  have  these  powers,  and,  as  re- 
gards the  matters  which  we  are  now  dis- 
cussing, having  no  faith  in  a  body  so  con- 
stituted, I  shall  do  whatever  I  can  to  pre- 
vent their  having  the  larger  powers  which 
it  is  sought  to  confer  upon  them,  and  I  do 
hope  that  I  shall  have  an  opportunity  to  vote 
for  a  limitation  of  the  authority  which  even 
this  clause  proposes  to  confer  upon  them. 

Mr.  SUTTOR:  With  regard  to  the 
senate,  it  is  my  intention  to  vote  for  the 
whole  bill,  and  nothing  but  the  bill.  I 
desire  to  compliment  the  sub-committee 
who  drafted  the  bill  on  the  able  manner  in 
which  they  dealt  with  this  important  ques- 
tion— on  the  veiy  able  compromise  which 
they  have  brought  about.  It  appears  to 
me  that  this  compromise  might  be  described 
as  what  is  known  in  mechanics  as  the  re- 
sult of  a  balance  of  forces.  We  began  this 
debate  with  extreme  views  on  all  sides. 
We  had  the  hon.  and  learned  member,  Mr. 
Deakin,  on  the  one  side,  and  the  hon.  and 
learned  member,  Mr.  Barton,  on  the  other, 
whom  I  described,  in  the  address  which  I 
had  the  honor  to  deliver  to  the  Convention 
on  the  resolutions,  as  being  the  two  poles 
of  the  discussion.  I  am  convinced  that  the 
more  we  discuss  the  question  the  more  we 
shall  be  satisfied  that  the  sub-committee, 
which  perhaps  consisted  of  the  most  able 
members  of  the  Convention,  have,  in  their 
deliberations,  made  a  happy  compromise, 
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which  all  the  colonies  should  accept.  I 
confess  that  I  cannot  but  express  my  sur- 
prise at  what  was  said  by  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Western  Australia,  Mr.  J.  Forrest 
He  is  one  of  the  pets  of  this  Convention. 
His  colony  has  four  representatives  to 
commence  with,  when,  so  far  as  population 
is  concerned,  it  is  only  entitled  to  one 
member  and  a  hal£ 

Mr.  Hackett  :  How  does  the  hon.  mem- 
ber make  that  out  1 

Mr.  SUTTOR  :  There  is  to  be  a  mem- 
ber for  every  30,000  people,  but  Western 
Australia  will  start  with  four  members, 
although  it  has  a  population  of  only  40,000. 

Mr.  Hackett  :  The  hon.  member  should 
wait  for  the  census ! 

Mr.  SUTTOR :  The  hon.  member  will 
not  say  that  the  population  is  60,000,  and 
if  it  were  60,000,  Western  Australia  would 
be  entitled  to  only  two  members,  but  it  is 
to  get  double  the  number  that  it  is  entitled 
to.  Western  Australia  will  also  have  the 
same  representation  in  the  senate — eight 
members—  as  is  given  to  the  population  of 
the  larger  colonies.  Seeing  the  eminent 
gentlemen  who  were  on  the  sub-committee, 
I  am  willing  to  put  myself  in  their  hands 
and  to  vote  for  the  bill  as  brought  down  by 
them. 

Mr.  LOTON  :  The  question  before  the 
Oonvention  at  the  present  time  with  re- 
gard to  the  powers  that  the  senate  shall 
have  in  the  federal  parliament,  I  think  is 
worthy  of  a  little  more  consideration.  The 
hon.  delegate  from  South  Australia,  Mr. 
Kingston,  put  before  us  the  fact  that  we 
have  given  the  senate  equal  powers  with 
the  house  of  representatives  on  a  very 
great  number  of  subjects — on  all  subjects, 
in  fact,  as  was  pointed  out  by  the  Premier 
of  South  Australia,  with  the  exception  of 
appropriation  and  taxation.  I  think  that 
the  hon.  member,  Mr.  Kingston,  also 
pointed  out  that  the  senate,  as  constituted, 
would  not  be  worthy  of  the  same  amount 
of  confidence,  because  of  the  manner  of  its 
[i/r.  Suttor. 


election,  as  it  might  otherwise  have  beei. 
At  the  same  time,  if  he  can    afibrd  tc 
give  the  senate  the  same  power  as  is  s^ 
signed  under  about  thirty  clauses  in  this 
bill,  how  is  it  that  the  hon.  member  can 
not  go  a  little  farther,  and  give  them  th^ 
same  power  under  the  other  two  clauses  ' 
Now,  in  considering  the  qaestion  of  tL« 
power  of  the  senate  and  of  the   house  d 
representatives,  it  is  very  important  to  mr 
mind  to  see  exactly  what  powers  it  is  pzT>- 
posed  to  confer  on  the  federal  parliament. 
What  are  the  powers?    The  powers  are 
contained  in  thirty-one  clauses  ;   but  we 
have  been  told  on  several  occasions  tkst 
finance  means  government,  and    govern- 
ment is  finance.     Well,  the  very  subject 
on  which  it  is  intended  to  limit  the  power 
of  the  senate  is  the  very  question  of  finance. 
One  of  the  first  subjects,  I  suppose,  to 
engage  the  attention  of  the  federal  parlia- 
ment would  be  the  question  of  the  tan^ 
What  would  be  the  relative  proportions 
and  powers  of  the  different  states  when  the 
question  was  considered  %     Take  (be  four 
smallest  populated  colonies  at  ihQ  present 
time.     Their  representation  in  the  house 
of  representatives  would  noteqoal  the  repre- 
sentation of  either  Victoria  or  ^ew  South 
Wales  at  the  present  time.  I  leave  out  New 
Zealand,  because  I  suppose  they  are  too 
large  at  the  present  time  to  think  of  join- 
ing the  confederation.  But,  taking  the  four 
smallest  colonies,  their  power  in  the  house 
of  representatives  would   not   equal  the 
power  of  Victoria  or  New  South  Wales. 
And  the  same  in  regard  to  the  amount 
which  they  would  be  taxed.  The  taxpayers 
will  have  to  pay  equally;  the  tariff  is  to  l« 
uniform. 

Mr.  MuNBO:  The  larger  colonies  will 
pay  the  larger  amount ! 

Mr.  LOTON :  Not  exactly.  They  are 
to  have  a  uniform  tariff,  and  Victoria, 
supposing  New  South  Wales  stands  oat, 
would  be  able  to  dominatethe  four  smallest 
populated  colonies,  by  imposing  a  tariff 
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«gainst  the  outside  world.  We  are  to 
iiave,  I  suppose,  an  extraordinary  state  of 
t;hings  when  we  enter  the  federation  be- 
tween Victoria  and  New  South  Wales. 
T^ictoria  is  quoted  as  a  highly  proteotion- 
isfc  colony. 

Mr.  MuNRO  :  You  could  throw  out  the 
bill,  could  you  not  1 

Mr.  LOTON:  New  South  Wales,  on 
the  other  hand,  boasts  of  being  a  free- 
trade  colony. 

Mr.  DiBBS  :  What's  that  %  There  is  no 
boasting  about  it ! 

Mr.  LOTON  :  I  have  noticed  for  some 
time  time  past,  in  looking  down  the  cus- 
toms tariff,  that  New  South  Wales  im- 
poses against  an  outside  colony  a  duty  of 
a  penny  in  the  ft.  on  butter.  That  is  not 
free-trade,  at  all  events,  for  the  working 
men  of  New  South  Wales. 

Mr.  DiBBS  :  Our  free-trade  is  a  sham  ! 

Oolonel  Smith  :  A  good  deal  of  it  is  ! 

Mr.  LOTON  :  However,  I  suppose  we 
shall  have  an  extraordinary  state  of  things 
between  Victoria  and  New  South  Wales, 
and  if  they  join  the  federation,  as  no  doubt 
they  will,  they  can  easily  dominate  the 
tariff  of  the  commonwealth. 

Mr.  MuNRO  :  But  the  others  can  throw 
it  out ! 

Mr.  LOTON :  What  will  be  the  im- 
portant question  that  will  arise  in  the  first 
instance?  It  will  be  the  question  of  im- 
posing a  protective  tariff  against  the  out- 
side world,  and  Victoria,  there  is  no  doubt 
in  the  world,  will  say,  "  We  want,  we  must 
have,  and  we  shall  have,  if  it  is  possible, 
a  high  protective  tariff  against  the  outside 
world  "  \  and  New  South  Wales  possibly 
will  follow  her  because  she  can  afford  to 
do  so  ;  but  at  the  present  time  the  other 
states  are  not,  I  say,  in  a  position,  and 
will  not  be  in  a  position  for  a  long  time  to 
go  in  for  a  'policy  of  that  kind.  I  shall 
not  follow  that  argument  further  than  to 
state  it ;  but  that  is  my  opinion.  Now, 
take  the  other  side  of  the  question.    What 


can  these  four  outside  colonies  with  the 
smallest  populations  do,  even  if  you  give 
them  co-ordinate  powers  on  these  particu- 
lar questions,  against  New  South  Wales 
and  Victoria  combined  1 

Mr.  Bird  :  Veto  them  ! 

Mr.  LOTON  :  Very  little;  they  have 
not  the  power. 

Sir  John  Brat  :  They  can  reject  ! 

Colonel  Smith  :  The  domination  is  all 
the  other  way ! 

Mr.  LOTON  :  They  can  reject  the  whole 
of  a  bill,  whatever  power  you  give  them,  but 
not  a  portion.  What  would  the  voice  of  the 
thirty-five  members  for  these  outside  colo- 
nies be  in  a  senate  of  130  members  ?  What 
would  be  the  use  of  their  voice  in  the 
senate  unless  you  give  them  some  power?  I 
maintain  that  unless  you  give  equal  power 
to  the  members  of  the  senate  on  the  ques- 
tions of  appropriation  and  taxation  you 
may  as  well  do  away  with  the  second  house 
altogether.  If  they  are  simply  to  register 
the  edicts  of  the  house  of  representatives 
we  may  as  well  do  away  with  the  senate. 

Sir  PATRICK  JENNINGS:  I  feel 
bound  to  make  an  explanation.  In  dis- 
cussing the  constitution  of  the  senate  in 
the  debate  on  the  main  question,  I  ex- 
pressed the  opinion  that  we  ought  to  have 
a  strong  and  powerful  senate.  I  believe 
we  ought  to  have  a  variety  of  distinct 
opinions  as  to  what  the  measure  of  strength 
should  be  of  that  senate.  I  may  plainly 
say  that  after  reflection,  and  looking  over 
the  mode  by  which  the  committee  to  whom 
the  task  was  given  of  endeavouring  to  re- 
concile these  conflicting  opinions,  I  am  im- 
pressed with  the  conviction  that  they  have 
decided  in  a  wise  and  moderate  manner. 
I  shall  not  refer  to  any  ebullition  of  feel- 
ing on  the  part  of  that  remarkably  stal- 
wart stripling  of  a  new  colony  in  the  shape 
of  Western  Australia,  who  comes  forward 
and  asseits  itself  with  the  most  manly 
vigour.  I  feel  that  the  exuberant  patriotism 
of  those  who  have  come  so  far  ought  to  bo 
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admired  if  we  cannot  all  agree  with  them. 
But  I  think  they  have  really  inverted  the 
proposition.  I  think  this  is  not  a  case  of  the 
larger  states  domineering  over  and  dominat- 
ing the  smaller  states.  I  am  veiy  much  in- 
clined to  think  that  the  smaller  states  are 
in  the  position  of  lecturing  and  hectoring 
and  domineering  over  the  larger  states.  We 
know  that  the  representation  in  the  senate 
is  perfectly  equal  in  each  case ;  and  we 
know,  moreover,  that  this  idea  that  New 
South  Wales  and  Victoria  will  be  always 
united  to  oppress  the  other  colonies,  is 
about  the  most  unlikely  thing  in  the  world. 
I  think  they  are  very  likely  to  split ;  and 
if  they  disagree,  then  our  friends  from 
South  Australia  can  form  a  comer  on  the 
one  side,  and  our  friends  from  Queensland 
can  form  a  corner  on  the  other,  and  they 
make  common  cause  with  whichever  state 
tliey  think  is  right.  But  I  do  not  believe 
there  will  be  a  tendency  to  split  up  between 
colonies  having  all  the  same  opinions. 
There  will  be  parties  in  the  senate,  as 
there  will  be  parties  in  the  house  of  repre- 
sentatives, and  that  party  feeling  will  be 
the  solvent  of  tlio  questions  before  them, 
and  will  prevent  one  mass  vote  being  given 
by  the  senators.  We  cannot  follow  the 
model  of  the  United  States  Constitution, 
because  our  constitution  is  totally  different. 
We  cannot,  as  a  senate,  perform  executive 
functions  when  we  have  responsible  go- 
vernment and  a  ministry  responnible  to  the 
house  of  representatives.  Therefore,  I 
think  any  allusion  to  the  constitution  of 
tlie  United  States  Senate  would  be  alto- 
gether in  vain ;  and  believing,  as  I  do,  that 
a  happy  mean  has  been  arrived  at,  I  shall 
not  be  inclined  to  support  any  amendment 
of  this  clause. 

Mr.  HACKETT  :  I  hope  the  Conven- 
tion will  allow  me  a  few  w^oi'ds  in  order  to 
explain  my  position,  as  I  find  myself,  I 
regret  to  say,  differing  from  a  majority 
of  my  hon.  colleagues  from  the  colony  we 
represent.  In  fact  I  find  myself  in  the 
[Sir  Patrick  Jenninga. 


smallest  minority  possible — a  minoritT,  \ 
think,  of  less  than  the  number  of  rep:- 
sentatives  the  hon.  member,  Mr.  Suttor. 
would  allow  us,  according  to  our  po|ith- 
tion,   in  the  senate.     But    perhaps  L.::., 
membei-s  will  allow  me,  in  the    first  in- 
stance, to  say  a  word  as  to  some  indiguaL-. 
remonstrances    that    fell   from    the  licn. 
member,    Mr.   Deakin,   in   debating  thl^ 
clause  on  our  last  day  of  meeting.   I  miu'^' 
explain  that  the  vote  I  gave  on  that  oc^i- 
sion  was  given  in  consequence  of  acn:- 
parison  of  language,  and  solely  for  tLs: 
reason — not  with  any  idea  of  altering  tl. 
powers  of  tlie  two  bodies,  but  solely  from  . 
comparison  of  the  language  of  clause  '»' 
with  that  of  clause  54.     I  was  under  tl^ 
impression  that  the  words  in  the  l&t  su'- 
section  of  clause  55  and  the  words  in  clau^  • 
54  were  meant  to  cover  the  same  subjtc. 
and  from  long  experience  we  all  know  Lon- 
highly   disadvantageous   it    is,    and   Lev 
greatly  it  conduces  to  friction  and  trocb!*" 
if  the  selfsame  subject  be  referred  to  ai:  I 
defined  in  different  lansrua'^e.     If  it  were 
intended  to  attach  to   the  words  "appro- 
priating any  part  of  the  public  revenue," 
a  meaning  different  from  that  attache..!  tj 
the  words  "  appropriating  the  necessan* 
supplies  for  the  ordinary  annual  senice  cf 
the  government,"  it  is  not  explained.  I  was 
left  under  the  impression  that  they  wer^ 
meant  to  cover  the  same  ground,  and  on 
that  conclusion  I  voted  to  bring  them  ir.t'' 
harmony,  and  consistency.   I  must  say  tlia: 
I  remain,  to  a  great  extent,  unconvinctti 
by  the  many  arguments  used  by  advoca>-5 
of  what  may  be  called  the  popular  view- 
that  is  to  say,  I  do  not  share  the  appre- 
hensions of  many  hon.  gentlemen    that  if 
you  endow  these  two  bodies  with  coequal 
powers,  there  is  any  fear  of  an  absolu:-^ 
stoppage  of  government,  as  is,  I  suppo^, 
meant  by  the  use  of  the  word  ^  deadlock. 
There  is  almost  certain  to  be  a  little  fri> 
tion  at  the  commencement:  but  after  :. 
while  each  body  will  find  that  it  is  of  lj 
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use  attempting  to  coerce  a  body  which 
stands  on  as  strong  ground  as  itself,  and 
ultimately  the  order  of  the  day  will  be 
concession  and  compromise.  Still  less  am 
I  moved  by  reference  to  the  power  of  the 
people.  The  power  of  the  people,  it  is  said, 
will  be  lodged  in  the  house  of  representa- 
tivea  But  go  round  the  question  as  you 
may,  put  it  into  any  shape  or  form  you 
like,  it  remains  the  same  thing — for  many 
years  to  come  the  house  of  representatives 
Tvill  be  the  house  of  two  states,  while  the 
senate  will  be  the  house  of  all  the  states. 
iNew  South  Wales  and  Victoria,  as  is  well 
known,  will  outvote  the  other  states  in 
the  house  of  representatives  by  at  least 
three,  and  perhaps  four,  to  one.  There- 
fore, I  should  not  accept  this  compromise 
if  I  believed  the  clause  would  take  away 
Any  of  the  essential  powers  of  the  senate 
in  asserting  the  manifest  rights  of  the 
smaller  states.  But  does  it  mean  such  an 
inroad  upon  their  powers  and  privileges  ? 
Is  it  worth  our  while  to  accept  an  amend- 
ment rejecting  this  compromise — a  course 
which,  to  put  it  in  plain  words,  will  have 
the  effect  of  wrecking  the  whole  scheme  of 
federation. 

Mr.  J.  Forrest  :  Who  says  so  1 

Mr.  HACKETT  :  We  are  assured  by 
gentlemen  who  speak  in  the  name  of  a 
majority  of  the  people^  of  Australia  that 
that  will  be  so. 

Sir  John  Downer  :  We  had  better  go 
without  federation  than  have  it  on  their 
principle ! 

Mr.  HACKETT  :  For  my  part,  I  think 
it  would  be  less  cumbrous  and  more  satis- 
factory if  the  right  of  amendment  were 
given  in  the  same  form  as  that  in  which 
it  is  given  in  the  South  Australian  Con- 
stitution, and  in  which  it  is  given  and 
exercised  in  Tasmania.  This  compromise 
goes  as  nearly  as  possible  towards  giving 
the  senate  the  real  power  as  anything  that 
can  possibly  be  produced  in  default  of  the 
American  system. 


Sir  John  Downer  :  Does  it  give  them 
the  real  power  1 

Mr.  HACKETT  :  Above  all,  I  protest 
against  it  being  said  that  we  are  accepting 
a  degrading  compromise — tliat  this  compro- 
mise, if  acted  upon,  would  put  the  senate  in 
a  degraded  and  undignified  position.  How 
can  that  be  so  1  What  difference  is  there 
between  the  course  proposed  and  things  as 
they  now  stand  in  some  of  the  colonies  1 
In  those  colonies  in  which  the  upper  house 
possesses  the  right  of  amendment  if  it  de- 
sires to  make  an  amendment  it  sends  down 
the  amendment  in  the  bill.  Under  this 
compromise  it  would  send  down  the  amend- 
ment with  the  bill.  If  this  Convention  is 
to  break  up  upon  such  a  ground  as  that, 
upon  such  mere  straw-splitting  as  the  ques- 
tion whether  bills  shall  be  sent  down  with 
amendments  in  them  or  tacked  on  to  them, 
the  sooner  we  give  up  all  ideas  not  only  of 
federation,  but  of  political  self-government, 
the  better,  because  we  are  unfitted  for 
either.  Sir,  something  of  this  kind  has 
been  and  is  in  operation  in  at  least  two 
colonies  in  the  group.  The  hon.  member, 
Mr.  McMillan,  seemed  to  think  that  the 
arrangement  by  which  an  amendment  in  a 
money  bill  could  be  communicated  by  mes- 
sage to  the  lower  house,  though  nominally 
in  force  in  South  Australia,  was  not  opera- 
tive. All  I  can  say  is,  that  in  the  first 
assembling  of  our  two  houses  in  Western 
Australia,  when  this  very  question  came 
up,  we  carefully  studied  matters  in  South 
Australia,  and  we  were  convinced,  from 
the  frequent,  the  effective,  and  the  con- 
ciliatory application  of  the  system,  that  it 
was  a  course  of  procedure  that  deserved 
consideration.  The  result  was  that  in 
the  very  first  question  that  arose  between 
our  two  houses  we  adopted  the  South 
Australian  mode  of  procedure,  and  in 
consequence  an  amendment  of  a  highly 
desirable  character  was  made  in  legislation 
relating  to  finance.  Therefore,  1 1  ook  upon 
the  practice  as  the  established  practice  of 
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Western  Australia  as  well  as  of  South 
Australia.  This  power,  so  far  from  being 
degrading,  is  really  a  power  whichis  lodged 
in  another  branch  of  the-  parliament.  I 
refer  to  the  governor  representing  the 
Queen.  [Jnder  most  of  our  constitutions, 
he  can  communicate — I  do  not  say  as  to 
money  bills,  but  as  to  other  legislation — 
by  message  any  amendment  he  thinks  it 
desirable  to  make  in  a  bill  after  it  has 
passed  both  houses.  And  the  same  pro- 
cedure would  be  adopted  as  to  dealings 
between  the  senate  and  the  house  of  re- 
presentatives in  regard  to  financial  legis- 
lation. I  am  prepared  to  vote  for  this  com- 
promise, and  mainly  on  these  two  grounds. 
We  have  already  decided  that  bills  dealing 
with  money  questions — bilk  imposing  a 
tax  or  appropriating  any  part  of  the  re- 
venue— shall  originate  in  the  house  of 
representatives.  That  clause  was  carried 
unanimously.  What  is  now  proposed? 
Not  only  that  bills  dealing  with  money 
questions  shall  originate  in  the  house  of 
representatives,  but  that  all  amendments 
dealing  with  money  bills  shall  also  origi- 
nate in  that  house.  I  say  that  the  advo- 
cates of  this  compromise  are  entitled  to 
press  that  parity  of  i^easoning  to  its  utmost 
andmoststringentlogicalconsequenoes.  In 
fact,  the  relationship  that  will  exist  between 
the  senate  and  the  house  of  representatives 
as  to  amendments  will  be  almost  the  same 
as  that  which  exists  between  the  governor 
and  the  house  of  representatives  as  to 
money  bills — that  is  to  say,  the  governor 
may  and  does  suggest  a  money  bill  for  the 
consideration  of  the  house  of  representa- 
tives. The  senate  is  to  do  almost  pre- 
cisely the  same  thing.  It  is  to  send 
amendments  in  money  bills  to  the  house 
of  representatives  for  its  consideration. 
Therefore,  if  we  look  to  mere  logical  con- 
sistency, the  proposal  to  allow  the  amend- 
ment of  money  bills  to  originate  in  the 
lower  house  as  well  as  the  bills  themselves, 
recommends  itself  to  the  most  favourable 
[Mr,  ITackeU. 


consideration  of  the  Committee.  The 
second  reason  why  I  shall  vote  for  this 
compromise  is  that  it  leaves  the  docff 
open  for  evolution.  It  is  quite  possible 
that  in  years  to  come  the  senate  may  prove 
itself  to  be  the  more  tmstedy  the  more 
able,  and  the  more  patriotic  body.  If  n, 
it  will  be  the  most  popular  body,  and  no 
number  of  constitutional  shackles  whkk 
you  can  devise  will  take  away  from  it  it& 
power,  or  reduce  it  one  scintilla.  On  the 
ccmtrary,  however  you  may  bintd  and  fet- 
ter it,  it  will  discover  means  to  make  ite 
wishes  known  and  to  enforce  them  ;  and 
the  people  also  will  find  ways  to  support 
them.  This  compromise  rather  indicates 
than  determines  the  balance  of  politicBl 
forces  in  the  constitution.  It  leaTes  thor 
ultimate  adjustment  and  readjustment  to 
time.  Time,  and  time  alone,  can.  show  us 
where  the  political  equilibrium  will  lie: 
and  it  is  no  small  credit  to  the  framers  at 
this  compromise  that  they  have  bm-ne  that 
80  clearly  in  mind  and  have  allowed  within 
certain  limits  the  senate  to  exert  the  power 
which  its  own  conduct  will  make  appszent 
and  effective.  For  this  reason  I  duJl  have 
great  pleasure  in  supporting  the  daose  as 
it  stands. 

Mr.  BAKER :  At  the  request  of  the 
hon.  member,  Mr.  McMillan,  I  ask  leave 
to  withdraw  my  amendment  in  order  to  pro- 
pose another.  If  my  amendment,  as  I  fint 
proposed  it,  is  negatived,  the  amendment 
which  the  hon.  member,  Mr.  McMillan, 
wishes  to  move  will  not  be  admissible.  I 
would  like  to  say  a  few  words  in  reply  to 
what  has  been  said  on  this  question.  We 
have  heard  a  great  many  arguments  which 
were  used  before  on  this  subject ;  but  wr 
have  had  the  matter  put  in  a  aomewbat 
new  form  by  two  of  my  colleagues  from 
South  Australia.  The  hon.  members,  Mr. 
Playford  and  Mr.  Kingston,  both  pat  it 
that  they  are  prepared  to  make  sacrifices. 

Mr.  Playford  :  I  never  used  the  word ! 

Mr.  Kingston  :  I  did  not! 
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Mr.  BAKER  :  The  hon.  member,  Mr. 
Playford,  did  not  use  that  word,  but  he 
said  he  was  prepared  to  make  a  compro- 
mise ]  he  did  not  advocate  that  which  he 
himself  thought  absolutely  the  best,  but 
he  was  prepared  to  give  way  in  order  to 
bring  the  matter  to  a  conclusion. 

Mr.  Kingston  :  I  did  not  say  anything 
of  the  sort ! 

Mr.  Playford  :  Nor  did  I ! 

Mr.  BAKER:  1  understood  the  hon. 
member,  Mr.  Playford,  to  put  it  that  re- 
sponsible government  must  exist ;  and,  in 
order  that  this  fetish  of  responsible  go- 
vernment should  exist  and  be  carried  out, 
he  was  prepared  to  sacrifice  the  interests 
of  South  Australia. 

Mr.  Playford  :  No  ! 

Mr.  BAKER :  I  have  heard  of  people 
who  were  prepared  to  sacrifice  themselves 
ou  the  altar  of  their  country ;  but  I  never 
before  heard  people  talking  of  sacrificing 
their  country  on  the  altar  of  responsible 
government. 

Mr.  Playford  :  That  is  unfair ! 

Mr.  BAKER :  I  do  not  think  it  is  at 
all  unfair.  The  hon.  gentleman  has  a 
right  to  his  own  opinion. 

Mr.  Playford  :  The  hon.  member  has 
no  right  to  put  words  in  my  mouth  which 
I  never  used  ! 

Mr.  BAKER  :  The  hon.  member  did 
not  use  those  very  words ;  but  that  was,  as 
I  understood  him,  the  effect  of  his  argu- 
ments. The  hon.  member,  Mr.  Playford, 
has  told  us  that  this  system  of  suggestion 
which  is  proposed  in  this  bill  has  been  in 
force  in  South  Australia  for  twenty  years, 
and  it  has  always  worked  well ;  that  all 
the  suggestions  made  by  the  Legislative 
Council  have  been  respectfully  treated. 
Aa  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Legislative  (Joun- 
cil  never  does  make  any  suggestions  at  all 
with  respect  to  tariff  or  appropriation  bills. 
They  never  think  of  making  a  suggestion 
with  regard  to  an  appropriation  bill.    They 


never  make  any  suggestion  in  the  case  of 
a  tariff  bill. 

Mr.  Playford  :  Yes ;  they  have  done  so ! 

Mr.  Kingston  :  And  also  in  the  case  of 
loan  bills  ! 

Mr.  BAKER  :  I  do  not  remember  any 
suggestion  having  been  made.  If  the  hon. 
member  says  that  ignoring  suggestions  is 
treating  them  respectfully,  he  is  quite  right. 
That  is  the  usual  treatment  they  meet  with. 

Mr.  Playford  :  No ! 

Mr.  BAKER  :  When  a  bill  comes  to  us 
which  is  technically  a  money  bill,  but  which 
is  really  a  bill  dealing  with  a  question  of 
general  policy,  and  containing  a  few  money 
clauses  in  it,  when  we  make  suggestions 
that  do  not  deal  with  the  money  clauses, 
they  are  generally  respectfully  treated ; 
but  if  we  venture  to  make  suggestions  on 
money  matters,  they  are  ignored. 

Mr.  Playford  :  Nothing  of  the  sort  I 

Mr.  BAKER  :  I  assert  that  they  are.  I 
and  those  who  think  with  me  are  afraid 
that  the  same  practice  will  be  carried  into 
effect  with  reference  to  any  suggestions 
made  by  the  senate  if  the  clause  is  passed 
as  it  now  stands. 

Amendment,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 

Amendment  (by  Mr.  Baker)  proposed  : 

That  the  word  '*  except,''  line  3,  be  omitted. 

Sir  JOHN  BRAY :  I  do  not  think  I 
should  have  troubled  the  Convention  with 
any  remarks  on  this  subject,  but  for  the 
fact  that  an  hon.  member  from  South 
Australia,  Mr.  Baker,  has  displayed  such 
lamentable  ignorance  of  what  is  going  on 
in  the  Parliament  of  that  colony.  The 
hon.  member,  to  my  knowledge,  has  been 
a  member  of  the  Legislative  Council  for 
a  great  number  of  years,  yet  he  tells  us, 
who  know  more  about  it  than  he  does  him- 
self, that  this  power  of  suggestion,  exercised 
by  the  Legislative  Council  of  South  Aus- 
tralia, is  in  fact  a  myth, — that  when  sugges- 
tions are  made,  they  are,  generally  speak- 
ing, ignored. 

Mr.  Baker  :  I  did  not  say  so  1 
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Sir  JOHN  BRAY :  The  hon.  member 
said  that  suggestions  were  made,  and, 
generally  speaking,  were  not  respectfully- 
considered. 

Mr.  Baker  :  I  did  not ! 

Sir  JOHN  BRAY  :  And  the  hon.  mem- 
ber took  the  hon.  member,  Mr.  Play  ford, 
to  task  for  having  said  that  the  sugges- 
tions of  the  Council  were  always  respect- 
fully considered.     He  cannot  deny  that. 

Mr.  Baker  :  I  do  not  deny  that ! 

Sir  JOHN  BRAY :  I  say  it  is  a  mis- 
take. I  am  sorry  that  the  hon.  member 
said  that  If  we  are  going  to  question 
what  each  member  likes  to  think,  and  to 
put  our  own  interpretation  on  any  explan- 
ation that  he  chooses  to  give,  that  is  not 
the  way  to  forward  the  business  of  this 
Convention.  Our  business  is  to  determine 
what  we  shall  do  to  meet  an  undoubtedly 
very  difficult  question.  I  will  point  out  to 
hon.  membei*s  as  a  recent  instance  of  what 
took  place  in  South  Australia,  that,  in 
1887,  a  tariff  bill  was  passed  by  the  Legis- 
lative Assembly.  I  have  here  a  copy  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  Parliament  of  South 
Australia.  The  Legislative  Council  made 
certain  suggestions  with  respect  to  that 
tariff  bill 

Mr.  Playpord:  Twenty-five  altogether ! 

Sir  JOHN  BRAY  :  I  will  not  trouble 
the  House  by  reading  them  all ;  but  they 
suggested  that  men's  boots  and  shoes.  No. 
6  and  upwards,  should  be  charged  33s.  per 
dozen  pairs,  glass  bottles  at  certain  rates, 
bags,  sacks,  and  so  on,  that  between  twenty 
and  thirty  different  items  should  be  in- 
cluded in  the  tariff.  A  message  was  sent 
to  the  Assembly,  and  a  day  or  two  after- 
wards it  was  resolved  that  the  suggestions 
of  the  Legislative  Council  should  be  ac- 
cepted. 

Mr.  Playford  :  Every  one  of  them  ! 

Sir  JOHN  BRAY :  That  is  as  clear  proof 

as  possible  that  this  practice  of  the  Legia- 

lative   Council    making    suggestions    has 

worked  well  in  South  Australia,  and  the 
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Legislative  Council  have  not  hedtatel 
to  exercise  their  power  to  make  sugges- 
tions. 

Mr.  Playford  :  And  they  were  always 
respectfully  considered  1 

Sir  JOHN  BRAY:  Norhas  the  Ass^ir- 
bly,  on  the  other  hand,  hesitated  to  con&i'l^r 
their  suggestions  fairly  and  respectfully, 
and,  where  possible,  to  agree  to  them.  1 
must  say,  as  one  who  tries  to  take  a  fair  &r.<l 
impartial  view  of  this  question,  that  I  be- 
lieve both  sides  are  making  too  muc!i  of 
this  particular  matter.  I  do  not  tLink 
this  is  the  crucial  question  in  the  bill.  1 
have  sufficient  confidence,  not  only  in  tJ.e 
parliaments  of  the  different  colonies,  11*. 
also  in  the  people  of  Australia  generally. 
to  believe  that  they  have  no  desire  to  do  a 
wrong.  Even  if  it  wore  possible,  aiid  I 
do  not  think  it  possible,  that  the  govern- 
ments of  New  South  Wales  and  Victoria 
were  both  anxious  to  do  wrong  to  the 
people  of  the  other  colonies,  I  do  not  t-e- 
lieve  that  the  people  of  Victoria  and  New 
South  Wales  would  follow  their  gon?rn- 
ments  in  attempting  such  a  coursa  I  say, 
speaking  as  an  Australian,  that  I  believe 
the  Australians  desire  federatioiL  I  be- 
lieve they  have  confidence  in  each  oih^Vj 
and  I  believe  that  the  1,000,000  of  people 
— speaking  in  round  numbers— in  the 
other  colonies  have  perfect  confidence  in 
the  2,000,000  people  in  Now  South  Wales 
and  Victoria  having  tlie  same  objects,  the 
same  interests,  and  the  same  desire  to 
maintain  the  prosperity  and  advancemert 
of  the  whole  of  the  colonies.  I  say  on  the 
other  hand  that  I  shall  be  quite  satisfieii 
to  give  the  senate  full  power  with  respec: 
to  everything  except  the  ordinary  apprc- 
priation  bills.  I  think  it  would  be  a 
lamentable  thing  to  give  the  senate  power 
to  interfere  with  the  ordinary  annual  sup- 
plies of  the  government.  It  would  pos- 
sibly clog  the  whole  of  the  work  of  tho 
government,  and  the  senate  would  not 
be  directly  responsible  to  the  people.    I 
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do  not  want  to  go  into  the  question  of 
what  is  federation,  or  unification,  or  any- 
thing else ;  but  I  take  it  that  it  is  the  desire 
of  every  Australian  who  wishes  to  see  free 
government  in  Australia  to  have  the  go- 
vernment of  the  people  by  the  people,  and 
not  by  the  states,  and  whether  I  represent 
a  small  state  or  a  large  state  I  will  be  no 
party  to  giving  any  authority  or  any 
government  for  the  time  being  the  right 
of  nominating  persons  who  sliall  exercise  a 
power  superior  to  that  exercised  by  the 
people  themselves.  The  question  now  be- 
fore us  as  to  the  mode  of  adjusting  the 
differences  between  the  two  houses  will 
settle  itself  in  the  course  of  time  as  the 
two  houses  proceed  with  their  work,  and 
I,  for  one,  would  deprecate  the  tying 
down  too  tightly  in  a  bill,  and  saying  too 
definitely  what  the  powers  of  each  house 
are  to  be.  I  am  not  going  to  pro- 
nounce a  definite  decision  on  the  mat- 
ter, however,  until  I  hear  clearly  what  the 
amendment  of  the  hon.  member,  Mr. 
McMillan,  really  is;  but  whatever  form 
the  government  may  take,  I,  as  one  of 
those  elected  by  the  people,  claim  that  the 
people  of  Australia  must  in  the  end  make 
their  will  prevail.  It  is  impossible  for 
any  of  us,  whatever  the  colony  from  which 
we  came,  to  suppose  that  the  2,000,000 
people  in  New  South  Wales  and  Victoria 
would  consent  to  be  dictated  to  by  the 
senate  as  to  the  amount  of  taxation  that 
they  are  to  endure,  or  as  to  anything  more 
than  the  disposal  of  that  taxation  for  the 
purposes  of  the  federal  government.  It 
appears  to  me  that  the  really  important 
part  of  the  bill,  that  relating  to  finance, 
has  to  be  decided  later.  I  do  not  propose 
to  go  into  this  matter  now,  although  to  a 
certain  extent  it  is  connected  with  this 
clause,  because  it  really  provides  how 
taxation  measures  are  to  be  dealt  with ;  but 
I  ask  hon.  members  on  either  side  not  to 
attach  too  much  importance  to  this  ques- 
tion.    I  say  that  anybody  who  talks  about 


one  colony  making  a  sacrifice  for  the  sake 
of  another  does  not  understand  it,  and  will 
have  to  begin  at  the  beginning  before  he 
can  know  anything  about  it  There  is  no 
sacrifice  whatever.  The  senate  is  com- 
posed of  an  equal  number  of  representa- 
tives from  each  colony,-  and  the  people 
have  the  right  to  elect  a  certain  number 
of  members  to  the  house  of  representa- 
tives, and  I  have  the  fullest  confidence 
that  those  who  are  elected  to  the  house  of 
representatives  will  deal  justly  with  the 
whole  of  the  people  of  Australia.  I  think 
we  ought  to  ridicule  the  idea  that  the 
people  of  New  South  Wales  and  Victoria 
would  be  so  utterly  wrongheaded  as  to 
combine  together  merely  for  the  purpose 
of  doing  an  injustice  to  the  other  colonies. 
I  do  not  believe  that  it  is  possible  that  the 
governments  of  these  colonies  could  com- 
bine for  this  purpose,  and  I  ridicule  the 
notion  that  they  could  get  any  consider- 
able portion  of  the  people  to  follow  them 
if  they  adopted  such  a  course.  I  ask  hon. 
members  to  consider  the  question  reason- 
ably. I  should  like  representatives  from 
the  smaller  colonies  to  consider  whether 
the  people  of  Australia  are  to  have  a  full 
voice  in  the  disposal  of  taxation.  No 
form  of  government  should  deprive  them 
of  the  full  opportunity  of  exercising  proper 
infiuence  in  the  raising  and  disposal  of 
taxation.  It  appears  to  me  that  the  most 
important  provisions  in  the  bill  are  those 
relating  to  the  disposal  of  the  revenues  of 
the  federal  executive  council,  and  I  trust 
that  we  shall  make  up  our  minds  not  to 
leave  them  as  they  are  now.  The  surplus 
revenue  will  probably  be  returned  to  the 
people ;  but  I  quite  agree  with  the  hon. 
member,  Mr.  Thynne,  that  the  uncertainty 
as  to  the  amount  to  be  returned,  or  as  to 
the  time  at  which  it  will  be  returned,  must 
embarrass  the  treasurerand  the  government 
of  each  particular  colony,  if  there  is  any 
doubt  whatever  about  it.  If  we  make  up 
our  minds  to  place  in  the  hands  of  the 
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foderal  government  a  considerable  revenue, 
we  should  also  make  up  our  minds  that 
they  shall  have  full  use  for  that  revenue 
I  shall  listen  with  cai'e  to  the  amendment 
of  the  hon.  member,  Mr.  McMillan,  but  in 
the  meantime  I  ask  hon.  members  not  to 
insist  on  anything  so  unreasonable  as  that 
the  senate  which  represents  the  states 
shall  have  the  power  of  overriding  the 
representatives  of  the  people  in  the  taxa- 
tion of  the  people,  and  the  mode  of  dis- 
posing that  taxation  when  raised. 

Mr.  BAKER :  I  am  glad  that  the  hon. 
member.  Sir  John  Bray,  has  called  the  at- 
tention of  the  Committee  to  the  particular 
suggestions  made  by  the  South  Australian 
Legislative  Council  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives in  1887,  because  they  entirely 
prove  the  statement  which  I  advanced, 
that  suggestions  when  made  on  matters  of 
detail,  and  unsubstantial,  were  considered 
and  agreed  to ;  but  that  they  would  not  be 
considered  at  all,  if  they  materially  affected 
the  provisions  of  a  money  bilL 

Sir  John  Bray:  Showit  by  the  records! 

Mr.  BAKER  :  I  shall  show  it  by  the 
record  of  a  motion  moved  by  the  hon. 
member.  Sir  John  Bray,  in  the  very  case 
which  he  brought  before  the  Committee 
this  afternoon.  First  of  all,  the  ruling  of 
the  Speaker  was  called  as  to  whether  it 
was  in  the  power  of  the  Legislative  Coun- 
cil to  make  the  small  suggestion  which 
they  had  made.  The  Speaker  ruled  that 
it  was  ia  their  power,  and  the  hon.  mem- 
ber, Sir  John  Bray,  then  moved  : 

That  the  ruling  of  the  Deputy-Speaker  be 
printed  and  taken  into  consideration  on  some 
future  day,  and  that  in  the  meantime  the  sug- 
gestions of  the  Legislative  Council  re  the  Tariff 
Kevision  Bill,  not  being  such  as  materially  affect 
the  policy  of  the  bill 

That  is  to  say,  being  trivial  amendments, 
be  considered  in  Committee. 

Does  not  that  prove  that  in  substance  I 
was    right,   although   I   admit    that  my 
memory  was  at  fault,  and  I  apologise,  for 
[Sir  John  Bray, 


saying  that  the  Legislative  Coancil  never 
made  any  suggestions  in  a  tariff  biU  I 

Sir  Henry  Parkrs  :  It  does  not  iniici 
matter  whether  they  did  or  not  * 

Mr.  BAKER:  Na  However,  tbe^e 
suggestions  were  agreed  to  because  tbej 
did  not  affect  the  policy  <rf  the  bilL 

Mr.  Playford  :  The  policy  of  the  ^ 
was  protection — they  would  have  thrown 
the  measure  out  if  they  did  not  believe  m 
its  policy. 

Mr.  BAKER :  The  House  of  Assembly 
iMtid  it  does  not  matter  at  all  in  these  small 
questions,  inasmuch  as  they  do  not  matezi- 
ally  affect  the  policy  of  the  bill 

Mr.  McMillan  :  I  think  at  this  stage 
I  had  better  let  the  Committee  know  the 
character  of  my  amendments 

The  Chairman  :  This  amendment  must 
be  dealt  with  first. 

Sir  John  Bray  :  The  hon.  member,  Mr 
Baker,  has  withdrawn  his  amendment,  and 
only  proposes  to  strike  out  the  word  "ex- 
cept." We  want  to  know  how  that  would 
fit  in  with  the  amendment  of  the  hon. 
member,  Mr.  McMillan  1 

Mr.  McMillan  :  I  shaU  not  refer  to 
my  amendment  if  it  is  not  in  order.  I 
simply  wish  to  say  that  when  the  amend- 
ment  of  the  hon.  member,  Mr.  Baker,  is 
disposed  of — I  hope  in  the  negative — ^I 
shall  propose  my  amendment 

Mr.  MuNRO  :  The  hon.  member  had 
better  go  on  with  it  at  the  right  time  I 

Mr.  McMillan  :  I  understand  ihat^ 
although  we  are  working  imder  the  rules 
of  the  Houso  of  Commons,  some  amount 
of  latitude  is  allowed  us. 

Mr.  MuNRO  :  We  shall  not  be  allowed  to 
speak  on  the  hen.  member's  amend  ment  now! 

The  Chairman  :  I  would  point  out  to 
the  Committee  that  if  I  allow  the  hon. 
member,  Mr.  McMillan,  to  do  what  he 
proposes,  I  shall  have  to  allow  every  hon. 
merobei*  a  similar  privilege,  and  I  think 
that  would  lead  to  a  great  deal  of  irregu- 
larity, which  is  undesirable. 
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Mr.  McMillan  :  I  understand  that 
the  hon.  member  desires  to  omit  the  word 
"  except,"  in  order  that  a  sweeping  amend- 
ment may  be  brought  forward,  giving  the 
upper  honse  the  right  to  interfere  with 
the  ordinary  appropriation  bill  From  that 
I  absolutely  dissent.  As  I  said  before, 
there  is  a  very  great  diflTerence  between 
the  two  casea  In  an  appropriation  bill 
we  simply  appropriate  money  on  a  policy 
which  has  been  previously  agreed  to ;  and 
it  is  with  regard  to  the  appropriation,  and 
not  with  regard  to  the  details  of  the  bill, 
that  I  deeiro  to  give  the  privilege  to  the 
upper  house  of  dealing  with  it;  conse- 
quently, I  wish  to  say  that,  notwithstand- 
ing the  amendment  which  I  intend  to 
move,  I  am  utterly  opposed  to  the  upper 
house  amending  an  appropriation  bill. 

Sir  JOBLN  DOWNER  :  If  the  views  of 
the  hon.  member.  Sir  John  Bray,  were 
adopted  and  met  with  general  acceptance, 
I  think  it  would  be  absolutely  unnecessary 
for  us  to  bother  about  a  senate  at  all.  I 
understood  the  hon.  gentleman  to  say, 
with  great  emphasis — certainly  he  was 
speaking  in  a  manner  in  which  he  did  not 
speak  previously — that,  so  far  as  federa- 
tion was  concerned,  the  voice  of  the  people 
of  Aastralia,  that  is,  of  the  individual 
units,  must  be  predominant ;  and  for  that 
reason,  and,  as  I  understood  the  hon.  gen- 
tleman to  say,  for  that  reason  alone  it 
would  be  impossible  to  think  of  giving 
the  senate  powers  co-ordinate  and  coequal 
with  those  of  the  house  which  directly  re- 
presented the  people.  I  can  only  say  that 
if  those  are  the  views,  of  the  hon.  gentle- 
man, let  him  carry  them  out  to  their  legiti- 
mate issue,  and  the  colonies  will  cease  to 
exist  as  entities;  the  unification  of  the 
empire,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  the  colonies, 
will  be  complete,  and  our  individuality  as 
colonies  will  be  absolutely  destroyed.  It 
is  quite  impossible  to  talk  of  the  voice  of 
the  people  being  absolutely  predominant, 
and  in  the  same  breath  to  state  that  there 


shall  be  a  senate  which  is  to  have  authority 
which  may  not  necessarily  work  in  the 
same  direction  as  the  general  voice  of  the 
poople.  I  agree  with  the  hon.  gentleman 
that  the  voice  of  the  people  must  prevail, 
but  with  those  safeguards  in  respect  of 
each  colony  which  are  absolutely  necessary 
to  preserve  them  in  their  present  inde- 
pendence ;  and  it  is  from  that  point  of  view 
that,  throughout,  I  have  maintained  that^ 
to  make  this  exception  in  respect  of  money 
bills  or  in  respect  of  taxation  bills,  was,  at 
the  very  start,  to  indicate  the  inferiority 
of  the  senate,  whilst  all  the  provisions  of 
the  bill  go  to  show  what  a  superior  body 
we  intend  to  create.  The  hon.  gentle- 
man says  no  constitution  could,  possibly 
exist  with  coequal  authority  in  the  senate 
and  the  house  of  representatives ;  and  at 
the  very  same  time  he  has  before  him  the 
only  enduring  democracy  that  the  world 
has  ever  known,  in  which  for  upwards  of 
100  years  that  authority  has  existed,  at 
least  coordinate,  or,  where  they  were  not 

co-ordinate 

Mr.  Gillies  :  Not  nearly  co-ordinate  I 
Sir  Henry  Parkes  :  Where  is  that  1 
Sir  JOHN  DOWNER :  America. 
Mr.  Platford  :  There  is  no  responsible 
government  there ! 

Sir  JOHN  DOWNER:  I  will  say  a 
word  about  responsible  government  in  a 
minute,  but  I  take  it,  the  government  is 
for  the  people,  and  not  the  people  for  the 
government  So  far  as  America  is  con- 
cerned, the  power  of  the  senate  is  not 
merely  co-ordinate  with  that  of  the  house 
of  representatives,  but  in  some  particulars 
it  is  absolutely  supreme ;  and  yet  no  one 
will  admit  that  the  senate  has  lost  repute 
or  has  been  lessened  in  the  opinion  of  the 
people.  On  the  contrary,  we  know  per- 
fectly well  that  the  very  humblest  of  the 
people  look  with  veneration  to  the  senate, 
whilst  they  are  extremely  critical  about 
the  body  which,  if  this  argument  were  fol- 
lowed out,  would  more  completely  repre- 
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sent  their  own  voice.  I  come  now  to  the 
remark  of  the  hon.  member,  Mr.  Playford, 
that  they  have  no  responsible  government 
there. 

Colonel  Smith  :  They  have  a  revolu- 
tion there  every  four  years  ! 

Sir  JOHN  DOWNER :  That  is  no 
argument  either  way.  If  their  govern- 
ment is  a  perfect  government  without  a 
responsible  ministry,  so  much  the  worse 
for  the  responsible  ministry  argument,  be- 
cause it  shows  that  a  responsible  govern- 
ment may  well  exist  without  a  responsible 
ministry.  To  follow  the  argument  of  the 
hon.  member,  Mr.  Playford,  to  its  legiti- 
mate end,  there  should  be  no  second  house 
at  all.  The  argument  of  the  hon.  gentle- 
man is,  **  You  cannot  have  a  responsible 
ministry  if  you  have  two  houses  with  equal 
authority."  I  contend  that  the  argument 
of  the  hon.  gentleman  is  no  argument  at 
all,  because  the  question  is  not  whether  we 
are  to  have  a  responsible  ministry,  but 
whether  or  not  we  are  to  form  a  govern- 
ment which  shall  preserve  the  entities  of 
the  states,  and  yet,  at  the  same  time, 
bring  about  federation  on  proper  terms  in 
respect  of  matters  which  the  states  choose 
to  hand  over  to  them.  Supposing  respon- 
sible government  will  not  coexist  with 
this  it  is  a  matter  which  I  in  no  way  care 
about.  What  I  am  certain  of  is  that 
if  this  be  a  good  thing  the  government 
will  be  equally  good,  and  will  adjust  J t- 
self  to  the  exigencies  of  its  circumstances. 
But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  in  some  coun- 
tries of  Europe  two  co-ordinate  chambers 
exist,  and  yet  responsible  government 
exists.  The  government  always  must  be 
responsible ;  the  only  question  is  as  to 
-whom  the  government  is  responsible.  The 
government,  says  the  hon.  member,  Sir 
John  Bray,  must  be  responsible  to  the 
people.  Whom  does  he  mean  by  the  people  ? 
He  means  the  people  represented  in  the 
popular  house. 

Sir  John  Bray  :  Not  necessarily  ! 
[Sir  John  Downer, 


Sir  JOHN  DOWNER :  He  means  tir 
people  in  the  popular  house,  either  as  i: 
exists  at  the  time  when  some  questian 
arises,  or  as  it  exists  after  a  general  elec- 
tion. Tlie  hon.  gentleman  means  tha:: 
and  what  he  is  endeavouring  to  do  in  con- 
nection with  this  attempt  which  we  are 
making,  not  at  all  to  give  up  our  own  local 
government,  not  at  all  to  sacrifice  the 
liberties  of  our  colonies  which  have  workei 
so  excellently  for  all  of  us — at  the  verr 
time  that  he  asserts  that  Uiere  will  be  bo 
federation  unless  we  very  carefullj  safe- 
guard the  liberties  which  we  as  colonies 
individually  possess,  he,  in  almost  every 
matter  of  vital  moment,  proposes  to  haztd 
over  each  colony  to  a  general  body  it 
which,  so  far  as  the  smaller  colonies  are 
concerned,  they  will  have  no  practical 
representation  at  all ;  and  whilst  he  wants 
to  preserve  the  figment  of  a  body  whicli 
will  seem  to  treat  the  states  as  states,  and 
give  them  equal  representation,  he  wants 
to  absolutely  take  away  the  substance 
which  we  are  seeking  for,  and  to  divest  the 
senate  of  all  substantial  authority.  I  say 
now,  as  I  said  at  an  early  stage  of  our  de- 
bates, that  if  one  house  can  make  and  un- 
make governments  alone,  that  house  will, 
as  a  necessary  corollary,  absolutely  rule 
the  country.  That  body  which  governs 
the  executive  must  necessarily  govern  that 
which  the  executive  have  to  execute. 

Mr.  Gillies  :  This  amendment  does  not 
touch  that  question ! 

Sir  JOHN  DOWNER :  This  amend- 
ment deals  with  the  whole  question,  or  is 
intended  to  do  so.  Of  course,  it  all  de- 
pends whether  these  money  bills  are  of 
any  importance  at  all.  If  the  money  buis 
have  the  importance  in  legislation  whidi 
the  ho?,  member,  Mr.  Gillies,  attribute 
to  them ;  if  legislation  is  finance  ani 
finance  is  legislation,  which  I  do  not  l«- 
lieve;  if  this  matter  is  of  such  super- 
eminent  importance,  that  it  will  be  abso- 
lutely   impossible    to     legislate    without 
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talking  very  great  care  aboat  it ;  if  these 
views  are  true,  then  I  say  it  is  absolutely 
absurd  that  we  can  preserve  the  rights  of 
every  colony  at  the  same  time  that  wo 
hand  over  to  the  general  population  of 
Australia  the  whole  government.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  means  very  little,  if 
other  questions  in  which  their  rights  are 
preserved  are  of  so  much  more  importance, 
why  make  so  much  fuss  about  the  matter  ? 
I  care  not  which  way  you  take  it.  If 
money  is  everything,  and  everything  is 
money,  then  the  senate  ought  to  have  as 
great  a  voice  as  any  other  body.  If  it  is 
a  matter  of  secondary  importance,  then 
why  do  the  larger  colonies  make  so  much 
trouble  about  it  1 

Colonel  Smith  :  Itis  notthelarger  but  the 
SDialler  colonies  that  make  all  the  trouble  ! 

Sir  JOHN  DOWNER  :  Of  course,  they 
are  making  all  the  trouble.  They  are  tak- 
ing the  trouble  which  the  humblest  of  us 
would  take  to  preserve  that  which  is  his 
own,  and  to  resist  the  aggression  of  an 
invader. 

Mr.  MuNRO :  You  are  the  invaders. 
You  want  to  take  away  our  privileges  ! 

Sir  JOHN  DOWNER  :  We  wish  to 
take  away  no  privileges  whatever.  On  the 
contrary,  we  say  we  are  going  into  rather 
a  speculative  venture 

Mr.  MuNRO  :  And  you  want  to  get  the 
phuider  from  us  ! 

Sir  JOHN  DO  WNER  :  It  is  unworthy 
of  the  lion,  gentleman  to  say  that.  "We 
are  all  anxious  to  enter  upon  a  new  ven- 
ture. The  only  question  is  as  to  the  terms 
on  which  we  should  initiate  the  agree- 
ment, and  with  regard  to  that  we  have 
two  instances  which  have  not  worked  well 
and  only  one  instance  which  has  worked 
well,  and  all  the  arguments  about  the  go- 
vernment of  the  majority  by  the  minority, 
and  about  the  larger  states  being  made 
subordinate  to  the  smaller,  and  the  more 
exaggerated  language  which  demeans  itself 
to  such  a  word  as  "plunder" — all  these 


arguments,  I  say,  are  dragged  in  when  the 
light  of  experience  shows  that  no  such  re- 
sult follows.  I  agree  with  Sir  John  Bray 
that  in  the  end  the  people  must  rule. 

Mr.  Gillies  :  Who  are  the  people? 

Sir  JOHN  DOWNER:  Why,  the 
senate  and  the  house  of  representatives. 
The  hon.  member,  Mr.  Kingston,  holds 
the  view  that  had  the  senate  been  elected 
in  the  way  he  desired,  it  should  have  co- 
equal authority  with  the  other  branch  of 
the  legislature  ;  but  because  the  majority 
here  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it 
will  be  better  to  have  some  different  mode 
of  election  by  the  people  in  the  first  in- 
stance from  the  ordinary  mode  of  election, 
my  hon.  friend  says  that  he  would  rather 
see  the  powers  of  the  senate  curtailed  than 
extended,  and  that  no  great  authority 
should  be  given  to  persons  so  elected.  In 
putting  forward  that  argument,  the  hon. 
gentleman  has  given  us  proof  of  the 
strength  of  his  own  views,  which,  when 
worked  out,  come  to  this  :  that  rather  than 
take  care  that  his  colony  and  other  colonies 
should  have  an  adequate  representation  in 
the  senate  and  an  adequate  voice  in  national 
concerns,  unless  the  senate  is  constituted  in 
the  precise  method  of  which  he  approves  ho 
would  rather  sacrifice  the  liberty  of  his 
colony  than  forego  his  own  individual 
views.  Whether  the  senate  is  elected  by 
tho  local  legislatures  or  by  the  people, 
whom  do  the  members  from  a  particular 
state  in  that  body  represent  1 

Mr.  Kingston  :  It  depends  upon  how 
they  are  elected ! 

Sir  JOHN  DOWNER  :  They  represent 
their  own  colony,  and  they  are  a  power  in 
their  own  colony. 

Mr.  Deakin  :  They  represent  classes — 
that  is  all ! 

Mr.  Kingston  :  The  class  that  return 
them  ! 

Sir  JOHN  DOWNER:  They  represent 
all  classes,  whereas  the  hon.  member,  Mr. 
Kingston,  only  wants  one  class  represented. 
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Every  portion  of  the  community  is  tho- 
roughly represented. 

Colonel  Smith  :  They  only  represent 
the  money  bags  ! 

Sir  JOHN  DOWNER  :  Even  as  far  as 
the  election  of  the  senate  is  concerned  the 
local  legislative  assembly  would  have  much 
larger  power  than  the  legislative  council 
Who  can  question  that  ?  And  how  can 
anybody  say  that  a  body  so  elected  will 
represent  the  classes,  and  not  the  com- 
munity generally? 

Mr.  Kingston  :  What  was  our  experi- 
ence in  South  Australia  last  year  in  regard 
to  the  Federal  Council  Billl 

Sir  JOHN  DOWNER  :  I  am  not  talk- 
ing about  the  Federal  Council,  which  I 
always  held  in  high  estimation. 

Mr.  Kingston  :  Did  not  the  Legislative 
Council  wreck  that  last  year? 

Sir  JOHN  DOWNER  :  As  a  matter  of 
fact  the  Legislative  Council  never  cared 
very  much  for  the  Federal  Council  at  any 
time. 

Mr.  Kingston:  They  wrecked  it  last 
year  on  class  representation  ! 

Mr.  Platpord  :  They  wanted  the  pro- 
pertied classes  to  have  as  much  voice  as 
the  masses  of  the  people  ! 

Sir  JOHN  DOWNER  :  If  that  matter 
wants  adjustment,  let  it  be  adjusted;  but 
do  not  let  a  man  who  comes  from  any 
particular  colony  say  that  because  the 
election  of  the  senators  is  not  in  the  pre- 
cise mode  that  he  would  like,  he  will  i^ao- 
rifice  the  rights  of  his  colony  in  regard  to 
representation  rather  than  not  carry  out 
bis  own  views. 

Mr.  Kingston  :  I  did  not  say  anything 
of  the  sort ! 

Sir  JOHN  DOWNER :  I  have  taken 
the  same  position  in  this  matter  ever 
since  the  question  was  first  initiated.  I 
can  understand  no  federation  that  would 
bring  success  or  be  lasting — and  in  this  I 
am  sure  Sir  Henry  Parkes  will  agree  with 
me — unless  founded  on  what  is  just  and 
[Sir  John  Downer, 


right ;  and  I  cannot  understand  anyt]ixD|  J 
being  founded  on  justice  and  rigfateoss- 
ness  which  will  put  the  minor  ooloiiies  is 
the  position  of  being  liable  to  be  entirdr 
overwhelmed  by  the  larger  popolatiQiis  of 
certain  colonies. 

Hon.  Meitbebs:  Question!   Qaestkm! 

Sir  GEORGE  GREY:  Hon.  gentle^ 
men  seem  to  be  very  anxious  to  prevoit 
the  voices  of  members  being  heard.  I 
think  the  whole  of  this  debate  has  been  a 
great  mistake.  Hon.  gentlemen  liave  been 
talking  of  preserving  the  liberties  of  the 
people,  the  liberties  of  the  house  of  repr^ 
sentatives,  the  liberties  of  the  senate. 
They  have  been  talking  of  imaginarr 
things.  There  are  no  liberties  at  alL  Let 
us  follow  out  the  question.  How  is  the 
house  of  representatives  to  be  created?  By 
fair  voting?  No  voice  can  answer  yes. 
All  know  in  their  hearts  that  no  £air  vot- 
ing is  to  be  allowed.  Wliat  of  the  plural 
voting?  I  am  told  that  in  one  colony  of 
Australia  so  far  does  plural  voting  go  that 
it  is  exercised  by  paper  votes  being  sent  : 
that  is,  one  man,  if  there  were  twenty-five 
electorates,  would  have  twenty-five  votes. 
He  would  vote  in  as  many  disbicts  as  he 
could  personally,  and  vote  by  proxy  in  the 
others.     Is  that  fair  voting  % 

Mr.  LIacdonjlld-Patersox  :  There  is 
no  voting  by  proxy ! 

Mr.  Platford  :  That  is  not  the  qnestioQ '. 

Sir  GEORGE  GREY  :  I  believe  it  b 
the  case  in  Western  Australia. 

Mr.  MuNRO  :  Unhappy  Western  Aus- 
tralia ! 

Sir  GEORGE  GREY :  Unhappy  West- 
em  Australia,  yes  ;  but,  in  truth,  anhappr 
Australia  altogether  under  that  system. 
I  say  that  the  house  of  representatives 
would  in  no  way  represent  the  people^  but 
would  represent  simply  the  landowners  of 
the  colonies.  That  is  the  usual  way,  except 
in  South  Australia  and  in  New  Zealand. 
If  New  Zealand  becomes  a  member  of  the 
confederacy,  except  in  those  two  places  any- 
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thing  like  fair  voting  would  be  absolutely 
unknown,  and  the  house  of  representatives 
would  not  represent  the  people  but  would 
represent  capital  The  state  legislatures 
are  not  allowed  to  represent  the  people, 
but  are  forced  by  the  present  laws  to  re- 
present capital,  and,  that  being  so,  hon. 
members  say  that  the  state  legislatures  shall 
elect  the  senate — that  is,  a  constituency  un- 
fairly and  unjustly  created  is  to  return  the 
senate — and  then  hon.  members  debate  as 
if  it  were  a  matter  of  the  greatest  conse- 
quence to  the  liberties  of  the  people  of 
this  country  whether  the  senate  or  the 
house  of  representatives  shall  have  the 
greater  power.  What  care  we  for  their 
power  ?  It  is  the  power  of  capital  alone, 
and  squabbles  between  two  parties  of 
capitalists  little  interest  the  people  at 
large.  That  is  how  the  question  st-ands. 
I  say,  therefore,  that  the  debate  is  really 
useless,  and  what  will  follow  from  thisi 
I  fear  that  what  will  follow  is  that,  when 
the  question  comes  of  this  constitution 
being  accepted  by  the  people,  it  will  be 
said  that  it  is  the  state  legislatures  who 
are  to  vote  as  to  whether  it  shall  or  shall 
not  be  accepted — that  is,  that  upon  that 
great  all-absorbing  question  the  people  of 
Australasia  and  New  Zealand  shall  have  no 
power  to  determine  what  their  fate  is  to  be. 

Mr.  MuNRO  :  We  will  take  care  of  that! 

Sir  GEORGE  GREY  :  How  can  it  be 
taken  care  of  ? 

Mr.  MuNBO  :  We  will  send  it  to  them  ! 

Sir  GEORGE  GREY :  But,  then,  how 
will  the  people  vote? 

Mr.  Playpord  :  Yea  or  nay  ! 

Sir  GEORGE  GREY :  How  will  the 
people  vote  with  plural  votes  against  them  % 
You  refused  to  let  them  have  the  power 
of  voting  man  by  man. 

Mr.  MuNRO  :  I  voted  with  the  hon. 
member  I 

Sir  GEORGE  GREY :  Yes,  the  hon. 
gentleman  did  ;  but  I  am  speaking  of  the 
House.     T  was  grateful  to  the  hon.  mem- 


ber for  the  vote  that  he  gave,  and  I  be- 
lieve that  his  name  will  stand  high  in 
Australia  for  having  given  it.  We  may 
be  few  in  number ;  but  the  time  will  come 
when  it  will  be  thought  the  more  honor- 
able that  we,  as  few  in  number,  should 
have  fought  this  great  question,  and  at 
last  brought  it  to  a  successful  issue  ;  for 
if  fair  voting  is  not  given  to  the  people,  I 
feel  certain  that  from  one  end  of  Australia 
to  the  other  the  people  will  resolve  upon 
petitions  to  the  |>arliament  in  England, 
and  expose  the  true  state  of  things,  and 
be  saved  from  a  constitution  being  im- 
posed on  them  which  is  merely  a  sham 
constitution,  as  is  the  proposed  constitution 
that  we  are  calling  into  existence.  It  is 
not  worth  our  while  further  to  debate  this 
subject,  and  I  shall  say  no  more  upon  it;  but 
I  simply  reaffirm  absolutely — and  I  know 
that  I  am  speaking  the  truth,  which  can- 
not fairly  be  contradicted — that  under  this 
constitution  there  is  no  fair  voting  what- 
ever allowed  to  the  people  of  Australia,  in 
any  part  of  it,  and  that  the  only  persons 
who  do  exercise  it  are  those  who  have 
obtained  it  in  former  days,  by  struggles  in 
some  cases  protracted  through  years,  and 
that  if  this  constitution  is  imposed  upon 
them  it  will  ultimately  lead  to  such  contests 
amongst  the  people  themselves  that  I  feel 
certain  that  disorder,  distress,  and  discom- 
fort will  exist  yet  for  many  years  in  Aus- 
tralia, which  would  be  totally  avoided  if 
this  Convention  would  at  once  do  that  jus- 
tice to  their  fellow-citizens  to  which  they 
are  entitled.  When  we  are  told,  as  I  heard 
an  hon.  gentleman  say  just  now,  that  we 
are  taking  an  example  from  America  as  to 
what  we  should  do  about  the  senate,  I  say 
that  that  has  no  relation  whatever  to  us, 
because  in  America  there  is  the  system 
of  every  man  having  one  vote.  Their  in- 
stitutions are  based  upon  that,  and  if  ours 
is  based  on  this  system  of  plural  voting, 
in  which  one  man  may  exercise,  perhaps, 
more  than  twenty  votes  against  one  of  his 
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fellow- citizen's,  then  I  say  there  is  no 
justice  in  this  country,  that  it  matters  not 
to  us  what  the  constitution  is,  that  we  are 
simply  governed  by  a  few  persons,  who 
will  naturally  look  to  their  own  interests. 
My  hon.  friend  opposite  said  it  absolutely 
was,  and  should  be,  kept  a  government  of 
the  people,  for  the  people,  and  by  the 
people ;  but  I  say  that  it  is  not  a  govern- 
ment of  the  people,  it  is  not  for  the 
people,  and  it  is  not  by  the  people.  In 
not  one  of  those  respects  does  such  a 
government  exist  here,  and  in  not  one 
of  those  respects  will  a  government  exist 
which  is  established  under  the  absolute 
resolutions  which  we  have  adopted  in  the 
act  which  we  are  about  to  try  and  force 
on  the  country.  I  think  we  might  drop 
all  consultation  on  the  subject.  To  us  it 
is  indifferent  whether  it  is  the  senate  that 
has  this  power,  or  whether  it  is  the  Louse 
of  representatives  that  has  the  power. 
The  one  thing  that  we  have  to  do  with  is 
that  the  people  of  Australasia  have  not 
the  power,  and  yet  they  are  the  persons  in 
whoso  hands  it  should  exist 

Mr.  DIBBS  :  When  the  debate  on  the 
main  question  took  place  in  the  early  days 
of  this  Convention,  liad  a  vote  been  taken 
I  think  the  question  would  have  been  de- 
cided in  favour  of  the  principle  laid  down 
in  the  amendment  of  the  hon.  member, 
Mr.  Baker,  in  the  proportion  of  something 
like  10  to  3.  One  naturally  asks,  what 
has  the  Convention  done ;  what  mysteri- 
ous influence  lias  been  at  work  in  the  star 
chamber  of  the  select  committee  to  cause 
thirty  men  to  come  round  to  the  views  of 
ten.  When  we  first  started,  this  question 
would  have  been  so  settled  as  to  create  a 
senate  that  would  have  been  worthy  of  the 
federation.  The  hon.  member.  Sir  Henry 
Parkes,  who  held  certain  views  before  the 
sub-committee  was  appointed,  seems  to 
have  talked  the  select  committee  round  to 
what  the  hon.  member,  Mr.  McMillan,  calls 
a  wretched  compromise.  It  is  an  absolute 
[Sir  Georf/e  Grey. 


compromise,  as  wretched  as  wretcbed  on 
be,  for  it  is  laying  the  axe  to  the  roo:  ci 
an  independent  senate  upon  which,  as  is 
the  case  of  America^  the  people,  the  deoo- 
cracy,  would  look  with  confidence,  and  npt:) 
which  they  would  rely  for  the  good  of  the 
country.  So  far  there  has  been  no  speeca 
which  answered  that  made  since  lunch  Ij 
the  hon.  member,  Sir  John  Downer,  wha  I 
think,  put  the  matter  very  clearly.  As  Ik 
says,  there  is  the  experience  of  America  fc-r 
more  than  lOOyears,  with  a  powerful  senav. 
and  democratic  America  to-day  believes  ia 
the  senate  as  therein  constituted.  WLat 
we  are  asked  to  do  by  this  clause,  as  it  U 
printed  in  the  bill,  is  not  to  follow  tLe 
lines  of  the  British  Constitution  ;  but  the 
framers  of  the  bill,  and  those  who  sat  in 
the  sub-corn mittee  upon  it,  have  followed 
the  lines  of  tlie  American  Constitutioc 
When  it  is  proposed  to  give  the  senate  tit- 
power  of  the  American  Senate,  hon.  meiD- 
bers  go  back  to  the  worn-out  theory  of  the 
British  Constitution  as  regards  the  House 
of  Lords,  or  any  nominee  chamber.  I  for 
a  long  time  have  believed  in  the  existence 
of  a  nominee  upper  house.  To-day  I  do 
not.  Today  I  believe  in  an  elective  upper 
house,  and  looking  at  our  colony — for  that 
one's  own  colony  is  the  place  where  we 
get  the  most  experience — and  seeing  the 
appointments  made  from  time  to  time  by 
ministers  in  power  of  men  utterly  unfit  to 
be  senators  .or  legislators,  I  think  the  time 
has  arrived  when  that  power  should  l^e 
taken  out  of  the  hands  of  ministers,  and  in 
some  form  left  in  the  hands  of  the  people. 
From  what  is  proposed  here  one  would 
imagine  that  the  people  would  have  no 
voice  in  the  election  of  the  senate.  The 
people  will  elect  their  representatives,  ar.J 
the  house  of  representatives  will  elect  the 
members  of  the  senate.  Surely  that  is  elec- 
tion through  the  people  by  the  mouths  ci 
their  representatives,  who  aw  responsible 
to  their  constituents  for  their  election  to 
the  senate.     I  do  not  know  a  more  re- 
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ined  process  by  which  you  could  make  a 
more  perfect,  and  independent,  and  pro- 
bably intelligent  senate  than  that.  It  is 
Por  that  reason  that  I  hold  that  the  senate 
to  be  of  any  power  at  all  must  be  fi-amed 
m  the  direct  lines  of  the  American  Senate, 
md  have  coequal  powers  with  the  house 
3f  representatives.  All  the  arguments 
which  can  be  used  in  regard  to  respon- 
sible govemnient  and  the  house  of  repre- 
sentatives have  been  fairly  stated  by  the 
hon.  member,  Sir  John  Downer,  and  I 
have  heard  nothing  yet  in  reply  to  them. 
The  house  of  representatives  will  decide 
the  fate  of  a  ministry,  and,  after  all,  there 
will  be  responsible  government  by  the  action 
of  the  house  of  representatives.  Now  we 
know  perfectly  well  that  the  feeling  has 
arisen  in  England,  and  that  even  some  of 
the  most  distinguished  statesmen  in  Eng- 
land are  endeavouring  to  reform  the  consti- 
tation  of  the  House  of  Lords,  and  I  hope 
they  may  succeed.  We  know  perfectly  well 
that  there  has  been  no  attempt  on  the  part 
of  the  democracy  of  America  to  lessen  the 
influence  or  power  of  the  senate ;  but  that 
as  time  rolls  by,  with]  the  experience  of 
100  years,  the  senate  still  holds  the  affec- 
tions of  the  people.  Why,  we  should  at- 
tempt— and  I  borrow  the  words  from  my 
hon.  friend,  Mr.  McMillan,  again — to  de- 
grade the  senate  of  federal  Australia  is  a 
matter  beyond  my  conception.  That  is  the 
second  point  where  I  cannot  realise  my 
position.  I  was  led  away  by  the  speech 
of  the  hon.  member.  Sir  Samuel  Griffith, 
and  those  who  spoke  with  him  on  the  main 
debate.  My  mind  was  then  made  perfectly 
clear  that  when  the  time  arrived  for  me 
to  record  my  vote  it  would  be  in  favour 
of  creating  a  powerful  senate.  But  what 
is  the  mysterious  influence  that  has  been 
at  work  with  hon.  members  that  thirty 
should  bow  the  knee  to  ten  ]  I  should 
like  to  heap  the  history  of  that  secret 
conclave,  that  select  committee,  where 
thirty  men  gave  way  to  ten.  Who  has 
3  B 


jibbed  on  the  business]  Who  has  turned 
traitor  on  the  principles  which  they 
advocated  here  in  eloquent  speeches, 
and  which  misled  young  men  like  myself 
to  permit  my  mind  to  believe  that  a 
strong  senate  was  good  for  the  country  ? 
But  now  we  have  this  maudlin  proposition 
put  forward  for  the  senate  to  make  sug- 
gestions to  the  house  of  representatives. 
We  know  perfectly  well  in  nine  cases  out 
of  ten  in  what  manner  the  suggestions 
would  be  received.  Our  great  desire  for 
the  future  good  of  this  country  should  be 
to  create  a  powerful  senate.  Remember  we 
have  no  property  qualification  for  the 
senate.  The  qualification  in  the  bill  for 
a  senator  is  that  he  shall  have  reached  a 
certain  advanced  age,  and  shall  have  resided 
a  certain  time  in  the  country.  Beyond 
that,  money  or  capital  is  in  no  way  repre- 
sented in  the  senate,  and  the  humblest  man 
who  may  be  fit  for  the  position  may  be 
elected  through  one  of  the  various  state 
legislatures  to  the  highest  position  in  the 
land — to  the  senate.  As  you  have  made 
the  qualification  so  slight  for  the  position  of 
senator,  there  are  men  in  the  democratic 
classes  who  will  aspire,  and  who  will  un- 
doubtedly reach,  by  reason  of  their  talents 
and  character,  the  highest  position  which 
the  country  can  confer  on  any  citizen — a 
senatorship.  Why  should  we  ask  the  senate 
to  be  a  mere  recording  house ;  why  should 
we  give  the  senate  absolutely  less  power 
than  a  nominee  house — less  power  than 
the  nominee  house  of  New  South  Wales 
possesses  to-day,  and  less  than  other  nomi- 
nee houses  possess  ?  We  know  that  from 
time  to  time — and  we  shall  hear  of  it  when 
our  Parliament  meets — some  very  curious 
appointments  are  made,  even  in  our  own 
colony  within  the  last  few  weeks — appoint- 
ments which  clearly  convince  those  who 
have  given  the  slightest  thought  to  the 
question  that  a  nominee  house  is  not  good 
for  the  interests  of  either  the  states  or  the 
federal  parliament. 
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Mr.  Platford  :  That  is  nothing  to  do 
with  us ! 

Mr.  MuNRO  :  They  will  take  a  part  in 
the  election ! 

Mr.  DIBBS  :  They  will ;  but  you  have 
your  senate  elected  by  the  states,  and  give 
them  coequal  power,  as  I  would,  then  you 
would  find  that  in  the  states,  where  the 
nominee  chamber  exists,  and  where  it  has 
been  used  so  disgracefully  as  it  has  been 
in  times  past,  if  not  lately,  the  people 
would  insist  upon  changing  the  state  con- 
stitution and  introducing  the  elective  prin- 
ciple. For  my  part,  I  am  beginning  seri- 
ously to  change  my  mind  upon  the  old 
nominee  system,  and  lam  coming  gradually 
round,  and  with  very  good  reason,  to  be- 
lieve that  an  elective  upper  chamber  is 
necessary  for  the  states,  even  if  we  adopt 
the  proposal  in  this  bill,  even  if  the 
hon.  member,  Mr.  Baker's  amendment  be 
carried,  of  having  the  members  of  the 
senate  elected  by  the  various  states  through 
the  state  parliament.  Now,  what  we  are 
trying  to  provide  for  is  how  to  get  over  the 
possibility  of  a  deadlock,  constituted  as 
the  senate  will  be.  An  idea  has  got  into 
the  minds  of  hon.  members  that  the  smaller 
states  will  rule  the  larger,  or  that  the 
larger  will  rule  the  smaller.  A  way  to 
get  over  the  difficulty  is  to  adopt  to  a  large 
extent  the  Norwegian  system,  which,  in 
its  working,  prevents  the  possibility  of  a 
deadlock  in  the  carrying  out  of  the  func- 
tions of  the  two  houses.  Under  the  Nor- 
wegian system,  as  hon.  members  know,  in 
the  event  of  a  deadlock  occurring  and  a 
bill  being  sent  back  from  the  house  of  re- 
presentatives to  the  senate,  and  refusing 
to  acknowledge  the  senate's  amendments, 
both  houses  meet  as  one  house  and  the 
question  is  there  thrashed  out  and  settled 
on  one  vote.  If  that  system  be  adopted 
without  any  referendum  to  the  people,  or 
without  anything  of  the  kind,  the  whole 
question  of  a  deadlock  falls  to  the  ground. 
That  is  the  form  of  parliament  which  it 
[Mr.  Dibbs. 


appears  to  me  hon.  members  are  tiyinsto 
bring  about 

Mr.  Platford  :  That  settles  the  seuy 
straight! 

Mr.  DIBBS  :  Never  mind  if  it  did.  L 
would  bring  a  finality  to  the  qaes;kx. 
for,  after  all,  we  must  assume  that  tb 
members  of  the  senate  will  be  as  intelli- 
gent as  the  members  of  the  hoose  of  repre 
sentatives.  If  we  were  proposing  to  pa: 
the  inmates  of  the  various  lunatic  asylins 
in  the  senate,  then  you  mi^^ht  wish  w 
create  the  senate  in  the  way  you  are  mak- 
ing to  do  under  the  bill  But  if  we  wi&ii 
to  fill  the  senate  with  the  nominees  c: 
some  corrupt  government,  then  ience  their 
powers  round  in  every  possible  form  k 
order  to  safeguard  the  liberties  of  tLr 
people.  But  where  the  senate  is  elected 
from  the  house  of  representatives,  whidi 
may  be  just  fresh  from  the  hustings,  aiul 
where  the  house  of  representatives  is  re- 
sponsibleto  the  constituencies,  I  say  tiiat  bj 
the  adoption  of  that  refined  process  you  wiD 
have  a  chance  of  getting  a  more  inteli^ent 
and  better  educated,  and  a  senate  of  such 
a  character  as  may  with  safety  be  trusted 
with  coequal  powers  with  the  lower  house, 
provided  that  .there  is,,  however,  some  mode 
such  as  is  contained  in  the  Norwegian  Con- 
stitution of  settling  a  deadlock  which  may 
occasionally  occur  by  one  xmited  ▼ote.  For 
my  part,  I  shall  give  my  vote  in  faToor  of 
the  amendment  of  the  hon.  member,  Mr. 
Baker.  I  shall  then  give  my  vote  in  favour 
of  the  principle  to  which  a  majority  agreeii 
three  weeks  ago.  I  shall  give  my  vote  in  the 
direction  in  which  my  mind  was  influenced 
by  the  speeches  which  I  heard  three  weeks 
ago,  for  nothing  has  been  said  since  the 
committee  reported  to  the  Convention  to 
change  my  mind  or  the  minds  of  hoc 
members.  If  the  hon.  member,  Mr. 
Baker,  fails  in  carrying  his  amendm^iw 
then  the  next  best  course  open  is  the  pn)> 
posal  of  my  hon,  friend,  Mr.  McMillsc 
which  we  shall  have  to  take  as  a  sort  of 
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via  media  between  the  extreme  view  of 
the  hoQ.  member,  Mr.  Baker,  and  the  con- 
stitution as  proposed  in  the  bill.  But  at 
the  present  time  I  shall  give  my  vote  to 
make  the  senate  worthy  of  what  Australia 
shall  beoome,  not  a  degraded  institution, 
not  a  senate  whose  members  may  be  the 
most  inferior,  instead  of  the  best  men  the 
country  can  produce,  but  a  body  of  men 
whose  weight,  whose  experience,  and  whose 
intelligence  will  be  felt  throughout  the 
country  ;  a  senate  which,  as  in  the  case  of 
America,  will  command  the  fall  confidence 
and  respect  of  the  people. 

Question — ^That  the  word  proposed  to 
be  omitted  stand  part  of  the  clause — ^put 
The  Committee  divided  : 

Ayes,  22;  noes,  16  ;  majority,  6. 

AYEd. 

Bird,  Mr.  Kingston,  Mr. 

Bray,  Sir  John  Macdonald-Paterson  Mr 

Clark,  Mr.  McDwraith,  Sir  Thomas 

Cuthbert,  Mr.  McMillan,  Mr. 

Beakin,  Mr.  Munro,  Mr. 

Fitzgerald,  Mr.  Parkes,  Sir  Henry 

Fysh,  Mr.  Playford,  Mr. 

Gillies,  Mr.  Rutledge,  Mr. 

Griffith,  Sir  Samuel  Smith,  Colonel 

Ha^kett,  Mr.  Snttor,  Mr. 

Jennings,  Sir  Patrick  Wrixon,  Mr. 

Noes. 

Baker,  Mr.  Forrest,  Mr.  J. 

Burgess,  Mr.  Gordon,  Mr. 

Cockbum,  Dr.  Grey,  Sir  George 

Dibbs,  Mr.  Loton,  Mr. 

Donaldson,  Mr.  Marmion,  Mr. 

Douglas,  Mr.  Adye  Moore,  Mr. 

Downer,  Sir  John  Russell,  Captain 

Forrest,  Mr.  A.  Thynne,  Mr. 

Question  so  resolved  in  the  affirmative. 

Amendment  negatived. 

Mr.  McMillan  :  I  shall  say  very 
little  in  placing  my  amendment  before  the 
Committee.  I  propose  to  retain  sub-clause 
1  down  to  the  word  "government."  It 
will  be  necessary  to  propose  the  amend- 
ment in  a  certain  way,  because  I  do  not 
want  the  excision  of  sub-clause  4.  I  shall 
propose  an  amendment  to  follow  on  after 


the  word  **  government,"  and  then,  if  my 
amendment  be  carried,  I  shall  propose  the 
excision  of  sub- clauses  2  and  3,  allowing 
sub-clause  4  to  stand,  and  moving  after- 
wards the  excision  of  sub-clause  5.  The 
clause,  as  amended,  would  read  as  fol- 
lows : — 

(1.)  The  senate  shall  have  equal  power  with 
the  house  of  representatives  in  respect  of  all  pro- 
posed laws,  except  laws  imposing  taxation  and 
laws  appropriating  the  necessary  supplies  for 
the  ordinary  annual  services  of  the  government. 

(2.)  In  respect  of  laws  appropriating  the  ne- 
cessary supplies  for  the  ordinary  annual  services 
of  the  government,  the  senate  shall  have  the 
power  to  affirm  or  reject,  but  not  to  amend. 

(3.)  In  respect  of  laws  imposing  taxation,  the 
senate  shall  have  the  power  to  amend ;  but  if 
any  proposed  law  imposing  taxation  is  amended 
by  the  senate,  and  is  afterwards  returned  to  the 
senate  by  the  house  of  representatives,  the 
senate  shall  not  have  the  power  to  send  the  pro- 
posed law  again  to  the  house  of  representatives 
with  any  amendment  in  it  to  which  the  house  of 
representatives  has  not  agreed,  but  shall  either 
affirm  or  refect  it. 

The  only  matters  to  which  I  intend  to  refer 
in  putting  this  amendment  before  the 
hoase  are :  first,  the  question  with  regard  to 
the  bearing  of  the  senate  on  state  rights ; 
and,  secondly,  its  bearing  with  regard  to 
responsible  government.  Now,  as  far  as 
the  question  of  state  rights  is  concerned,  I 
do  not  argue  that  the  upper  chamber  is  abso- 
lutely and  essentially  intended  to  conserve 
those  rights.  If  I  have  any  feeling  at  all 
in  the  matter,  I  think  that,  personally,  I 
tend  more  towards  the  principle  of  unifica- 
tion than  of  federation,  and  the  action  I  take 
now  I  would  take  if  we  were  assembled 
here  to  declare  the  unification  of  Aus- 
tralia under  one  political  government.  I 
stand  up  for  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the 
upper  chamber,  which,  I  believe,  would 
be  a  solid  bulwark  of  the  liberties  of 
the  people  of  this  country,  and  when  that 
chamber  is  elected,  if  not  directly,  at  any 
rate  indirectly,  by  the  people — that  is, 
elected  by  those  who  are  directly  elected 
by  the  people — I  hold  that  any  analogy 
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sought  to  be  drawn  between  that  chamber 
and  the  House  of  Lords  or  a  nominee 
chamber  is  utterly  out  of  place.  Further- 
more, with  regard  to  responsible  govern- 
ment, I  do  not  hold  that  the  question  of 
responsible  government  is  touched  at  all 
in  this  matter.  It  has  been  said  here  that 
the  most  important  matters  coming  under 
the  view  of  a  legislature  are  not  connected 
with  finance  at  all ;  and  we  know  that 
most  of  the  questions  upon  which  govern- 
ments stand  or  fall  have  nothing  whatever 
to  do  with  finance.  If  the  upper  house  has 
the  power  not  only  to  veto  but  to  amend 
bills  involving  great  questions  of  public 
policy,  affecting  the  whole  social  interest 
of  the  people — ^surely  if  constitutional  and 
responsible  government  can  exist  under 
such  a  state  of  affairs  in  regard  to  these 
subjects,  it  is  absurd  to  fear  that  consti- 
tutional and  responsible  government  are 
going  by  the  board  because  we  allow  the 
upper  house  the  power  of  amendment  I 
simply  reiterate  these  views  in  order — as 
I  am  taking  upon  myself  a  heavy  responsi- 
bility— that  I  may  be  free  from  misappre- 
hension. I  do  not  consider  the  question 
of  an  appropriation  bill  is  at  all  analogous 
to  a  bill  creating  a  new  policy.  The  ap- 
propriation bill  simply  covers  the  expendi- 
ture based  upon  a  policy  previously  agreed 
to,  and  upon  which  the  upper  house,  ac- 
cording to  my  amendment,  would  have  a 
perfect  right  to  record  its  decision  by  way 
of  amendment.  I  believe  that  this  is  a  fair 
and  reasonable  compromise.  I  believe  it 
is  an  improvement  on  the  mode  suggested 
for  exactly  the  same  purpose,  and  to  bring 
about  the  same  results,  by  hon.  gentlemen 
of  the  Constitutional  Committee,  and  it  is 
with  the  full  confidence  that  it  will  be 
accepted  as  a  compromise  that  I  now  sub- 
mit it  to  the  Convention.     I  move  : 

That  the  words  *'  whicli  the  senate  may  affirm 
or  reject,  but  may  not  amend.  But  the  senate 
may  not  amend  any  proposed  law  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  increase  any  proposed  charge  or  burden 
on  the  people,"  be  omitted. 
[Mr,  AfcMillan. 


Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH  :  My  ho. 
friend,  Mr.  McMillan,  is  quite  right  whesi 
he  says  that  he  assumes  a  very  serious  re- 
sponsibility in  proposing  this  amendment, 
because  this  subject  after  several  days'  de- 
bate in  the  Convention,  received  the  anxious 
attention  of  the  committee  for  several  dari 
and  from  every  point  of  view  ;  and  tber 
did  not  adopt  this  form  of  words  withcot 
carefully  choosing  every  word,  and  con- 
sidering how  the  proposed  scheme  would 
work  out  in  practice.  I  shall  be  able  to 
show  in  a  very  few  minutes  that  what- 
ever merits  there  may  be  in  this  amend- 
ment of  the  hon.  member's,  he  has  nc: 
only  not  given  it  half  the  consideration 
which  the  committee  gave  their  proposd : 
but,  also  that,  while  I  believe  he  brings 
it  forward  with  a  view  to  strengthening 
the  power  of  the  senate,  he  is  distinctly 
weakening  the  power  of  that  body,  acd 
taking  away  the  most  beneficial  powers 
proposed  to  be  given  to  it  under  the  sug- 
gested compromise.  I  will  deal,  first  of 
all,  with  the  case  of  appropriation  bills. 
The  hon.  member  does  not  propose  to  leave 
out  the  4  th  paragraph  of  the  clause, 
which  provides  : 

The  expenditure  for  services  other  than  the 
ordinary  annual  services  of  the  goTenunent  shall 
not  be  authorised  by  the  same  law  as  that  which 
appropriates  the  supplies  for  such  ordinary 
annual  services,  but  shall  be  authorised  by  a 
separate  law  or  laws. 

Supposing  the  senate  were  of  opinion  thai 
there  was  a  violation  of  that  provision, 
that  there  was  something  in  an  ordinarr  i 
appropriation  bill  violating  that  rule,  and  j 
which,  no  doubt,  the  house  of  representa- 
tives would  take  out  if  its  attention  wera 
called  to  it  by  the  senate.     The  amentl- 
ment  of  the  hon.  member  would  prevet: 
the  senate  from  doing  so.  In  fact,  while  the 
2nd,  3rd,  and  4th  paragraphs  of  this  claa^e 
carefully  guard  against  tacking,  the  ho= 
member  would  actually  facilitate  tack iuj. 
while  at  the  same  time  he  shuts  the  mouth 
of  the  senate,  compelling  them  cither  U 
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swallow  the  whole  bill  or  to  throw  the 
public  service  into  confusion  by  rejecting 
it  ?  Does  the  hon.  member  mean  to  do 
that  ?  Surely  he  has  not  thought  out  the 
subject  or  he  would  have  drawn  up  the 
amendment  in  a  better  form.  These  ob- 
jections with  regard  to  appropriation  bills 
occur  to  me  at  the  moment.  On  the  other 
hand  the  hon.  member  proposes  to  give 
the  senate  tho  power  of  increasing  taxa- 
tion, which  was  not  proposed  before.  Then 
there  is  this  extraordinary  proposal :  In- 
stead of  the  senate  making  a  request  that 
an  item  in  a  bill  which  they  regard  as  ob- 
jectionable should  be  omitted,  which  re- 
quest would  be  considered  by  the  house  of 
representatives,  no  doubt  in  conference 
with  the  senate,  so  that  they  might  come 
to  an  amicable  conclusion,  the  hon.  member 
absolutely  prohibits  a  conference.  He  says 
that  if  once  an  alteration  is  made  in  a 
taxation  bill  it  must  be  made  in  the  form 
of  an  amendment,  when  it  is  to  go  direct 
to  the  house  of  representatives,  and  unless 
they  instantly  adopt  it  the  thing  is  at  an 
end. 

Mr.  McMillan  :  My  amendment  does 
not  provide  necessarily  that  there  shall 
not  be  a  conference  ! 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH:  Yes;  be- 
cause if  the  house  of  representatives  say 
they  will  not  agree  to  the  amendment  there 
is  an  end  of  it.  All  the  facilities  that  are 
offered  by  this  compromise,  which  was 
carefully  thought  out,  for  allowing  the  two 
houses  to  come  to  an  understanding,  are 
swept  away.  They  are  at  once  to  be 
placed  at  arm's  length.  The  senate  is 
really  to  have  no  alternative  but  to  reject 
the  whole  measure,  or  accept  items  which 
they  consider  objectionable,  and  which  the 
other  house  might  be  willing  to  omit. 

Mr.  McMillan  :  The  clause,  as  it  stands, 
does  not  provide  for  a  conference  any  more 
than  my  amendment  does  ! 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH :  Theamend- 
meni  prohibits  a  conference,  because,  if 


once  an  amendment  goes  back  to  the  house 
of  representatives,  there  is  no  chance  offered 
for  a  conference. 

Mr.  McMillan  :  Nothing  of  the  kind  ! 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH  :  That  may 
not  be  what  the  hon.  member  means,  be- 
cause the  proposal  is  so  preposterous  that 
I  do  not  believe  that  the  hon.  member 
would  deliberately  make  it     I  am,  how- 
ever, criticising  the  amendment  as  it  is 
placed  before  hon.  members.     As  soon  as 
an  amendment  is  made — and  it  must  take 
that  form — it  is  sent  back  to  the  house 
of  representatives,  and  if  it  is  not  accept- 
able to  the  house  of  representatives,  all 
compromise    is    at    an    end,    except    by 
dropping  the  bill.     Surely  that  is  not  an 
improvement  on  the  proposal  contained  in 
the  bill.     I  entreat  hon.  members  in  con- 
sidering this  subject  to  bear  in  mind  what 
was  pointed  out  by  the  President  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Convention.     "We  shall 
never  arrive  at  a  satisfactory  conclusion, 
unless  we  meet  in  a  spirit  of  compromise. 
Some  hon.  members  seem  to  have  disre- 
garded that  spirit  altogether.     I  do  not 
think  the  clause  in  the  bill  is  by  any  means 
in  the  best  possible  form,  but  I  believe  it  is 
in  the  best  attainable  form,  which  is  a  dif- 
ferent thing.     It  may  be  that  being  in  the 
best  attainable  form,  it  is  really  in  its  best 
form,  because  we  are  here  to  do  the  best 
we  can  for  Austi-alia,  and  if  this  is  the 
best  thing  that  can  be  done  with  a  chance 
of  securing  the  assent  of  the  people  of 
Australia,  we  ought  to  adopt  it,  although 
our  own  individual  opinions  would  have 
led  us  to  cast  the  clause  in  a  different 
foim.    I  hope  sincerely  that  hon.  members 
will  regard  the  question  from  that  point 
of  view,  and  that  the  hon.  member,  Mr. 
McMillan,  will  not  press  his  amendment. 
Mr.  FITZGERALD  :  I  think  that  it 
was  incumbent  upon  the  hon.   member, 
Mr.  McMillan,  to  explain  in  what  way 
this  amendment  of  his  could  be  more  in 
accordance  with  the  dignity  of  the  senate, 
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and,  therefore,  more  in  accordance  with 
the  immediate  object  he  had  in  view,  than 
the  clause  he  wishes  to  expunge.  Judging 
from  a  long  experience  in  the  upper 
branch  of  a  parliament  in  not  one  of  the 
smallest  of  the  colonies,  it  appears  to  me 
that  if  the  upper  house  had  the  power  to 
amend  in  the  first  place,  and  return  the  bill 
with  an  amendment  to  the  house  of  repre- 
sentatives, the  house  of  representatives 
fully  knowing  that  if  they  refused  to  ac- 
cept the  amendment,  and  sent  the  measure 
back  to  the  senate,  they  could  force  the 
senate  to  reject  or  to  accept  the  measure, 
the  house  of  representatives  would  regard 
it  as  tantamount  to  an  invitation  not  to 
consider  any  amendments  made  by  the 
senate,  so  placing  the  senate  in  the  posi- 
tion in  which  they  would  have  been  if 
they  had  had  no  power  to  alter  the  measure 
in  the  first  instance.  I  do  not  see  how  it  en- 
hances the  dignity  of  any  branch  of  the 
parliament  to  give  it  power  to  amend  a  bill, 
while  at  the  same  time  you  place  it  in  the 
power  of  the  other  branch  of  the  legis- 
lature to  send  back  a  measure  to  the 
senate  a  second  time,  and  force  that  branch 
to  say  "  aye  "  or  "  no  "  without  the  power 
of  amendment.  I  say  that,  in  the  spirit 
of  compromise,  which  is  the  raison  d^elre 
of  this  Convention,  it  is  far  more  dignified 
and  more  in  accordance  with  the  value 
which  the  upper  chamber  should  have  in 
the  legislature  of  the  proposed  common- 
wealth, that  the  senate  should  not  make 
an  amendment  in  a  measure,  but  should 
signify  their  desire  to  meet  in  a  friendly 
spirit  with  the  house  of  representatives. 
If  they  could  give  a  manifestation  of  their 
desire  as  to  the  direction  in  which  an 
amendment  should  be  made,  surely  that 
would  place  them  in  a  more  dignified  posi- 
tion than  to  do  as  the  hon.  member,  Mr. 
McMillan,  proposes.  I  think  the  hon. 
member  has  entirely  mistaken  the  effect 
his  amendment  would  have.  It  would 
tend  to  lower  the  dignity  of  the  senate,  it 
[Mr.  Fitzgerald. 


would  be  practically  suggestive  of  altera- 
tions between  the  two  houses,  and  it  id  a: 
variance  with  the  spirit  which  has  led  so 
many  of  us  to  yield  our  sincerely  held 
opinions  as  to  the  importance  of  giving 
the  senate  power  over  all  legislation.  I 
do  not  think  that  this  Convention,  after 
affirming  that  principle  in  a  spirit  of  com- 
promise, will  be  led  away  from  that  spirit 
and  adopt  a  course  which,  instead  of  in- 
creasing, would  lower  the  dignity  of  tlie 
senate,  which  would  be  suggestiTe  of  alter- 
cation and  dispute,  and  would  invariably, 
in  case  of  a  dispute,  lead  to  the  senate 
taking  a  lower  place  in  the  respect,  not 
only  of  the  world,  but  of  the  people  ol 
these  colonies. 

Mr.  PLAYFORD  :  It  is  astonishing  to 
me  that  a  gentleman  should  get  up  and 
say  that  he  is  fighting  for  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  the  senate,  and  at  the  same 
time  propose  to  take  away  the  rights  and 
privileges  which  we  in  committee  agreed 
that  they  should  exercise.  The  principle 
of  tacking,  of  including  in  one  bill  tiro 
separate  subjects,  will  be  allowed  if  the 
amendment  i?  adopted.  The  hon.  member 
proposes  to  strike  out  paragraphs  2  and  3, 
which  distinctly  prevent  the  tacking  on 
to  a  taxation  bill  of  any  other  subject 
than  the  one  subject  of  taxation.  It  pre- 
vents two  subjects  of  taxation  from  being 
mixed  up  together,  so  as  to  give  the 
senate  power  to  throw  out  any  bill  without 
interfering  with  any  other  subject  what- 
ever. The  hon.  member,  Mr.  McMillan, 
appears  to  have  altogether  misunderstood 
the  position.  I  have  no  doubt  he  be- 
lieved that  in  proposing  his  amendment 
he  was  conserving  the  rights  of  the  senate, 
but  he  is  not  conserving  the  rights  of  the 
senate  in  any  sense;  and  so  far  as  the 
matter  of  form  is  concerned,  the  difierencB 
between  sending  down  amendments  from 
the  senate,  and  sending  suggestions  is 
the  difference  between  tweedledum  and 
tweedledee.     The  practical  result  will  be 
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the  same  whether  amendments  or  sugges- 
tions are  sent  from  the  senate  to  the  hoiise 
of  representatives.  The  hon.  member  pro- 
poses that  the  amendments  shall  not  be  dealt 
with  by  the  senate  in  the  ordinary  way  ; 
but  if  the  house  of  representatives  disagree 
with  the  amendments  made  by  the  senate 
in  the  bill,  then  there  shall  be  no  option 
for  the  senate  but  to  accept  or  reject  the 
bill  in  in  toto.  If  we  make  a  difference  in 
substance,  why  not  have  a  different  form 
to  mark  that  difference  in  substance  1  It 
would  be  a  great  deal  better  to  say  to  the 
senate:  "Send  down  your  suggestions,  and 
we  will  agree  with  them  or  disagree  with 
them,"  than  to  say,  "  Send  them  down  in 
the  form  of  amendments,"  because  in  deal- 
ing with  them  in  the  form  of  amendments 
you  alter  the  substance  of  the  amend- 
ment altogether,  and  insist  that  they  shall 
deal  with  the  question  in  a  totally  differ- 
ent manner.  I  would  ask  the  Committee 
to  agree  to  the  clause  as  it  stands.  It 
was  most  carefully  considered  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Constitution  Committee.  Time 
after  time  the  question  came  up,  and  it 
was  considered  from  the  standpoint  of  con- 
serving the  rights  and  privileges  and  giv- 
ing as  much  power  as  we  consistently 
could  to  the  senate.  I  contend  that  the 
amendment  iwill  have  precisely  the  oppo- 
site effect 

Mr.  THTNNE  :  As  a  member  of  the 
Constitution  Committee,  I  did  not  approve 
of  this  clause  as  proposed,  because  I  believe 
that  the  senate  should  have  coequal  powers 
in  all  these  matters  with  the  house  of  repre- 
sentatives ;  but  that  principle  has  not 
been  adopted  by  the  Convention.  I  will, 
therefore,  support  the  clause  which  has 
been  brought  up  by  the  Constitution  Com- 
mittee as  being,  as  I  think,  the  next  best 
provision  that  can  be  made. 

Amendment  negatived. 

Mr.  WRIXON  :  I  wish  to  ask  the  at- 
tention of  the  Committee  for  a  moment 
whilst  I  propose  a  new  sub-clause  to  stand 


as  sub-clause  6.  I  will  not  detain  the  Con- 
vention long,  but  hon.  members  will  see 
the  position  in  which  the  question  now  is. 
We  have  arranged  to  give  the  senate  the 
right  to  send  down  proposed  amendments 
to  the  house  of  representatives.  Those 
amendments  the  house  of  representatives 
may  or  may  not  accept  as  they  think  proper. 
This  proposed  power  extends  to  the  appro- 
priation bill  as  well  as  to  every  other  bill, 
and  I  am  afraid  that  in  working  it  will  be 
found  to  be  productive  of  confusion  and  con- 
flict. I  am  convinced  that  a  similar  power, 
if  exercised  with  regard  to  the  appropria- 
tion bill  in  any  of  our  provinces,  would 
lead  to  such  confusion  that  the  govern- 
ment could  not  be  carried  on  unless  you 
had  some  means  of  securing  finality,  and 
I  am  afraid  that  in  passing  this  now 
and  postponing  any  means  of  settling  a 
difference  if  it  arises — a  difference  on  such 
a  critical  measure  as  an  appropriation  bill 
— we  are  only  postponing  the  diflBculty 
from  this  Convention  to  the  future  do- 
minion parliament.  We  are  not  agreed 
as  to  how  it  will  work ;  as  to  whether 
the  house  of  representatives  will  be  com- 
pelled under  moral  pressure  to  accept  the 
suggestions  of  the  senate,  or  whether  the 
house  of  representatives  would  be  just  as 
free  as  any  lower  house  now  is  to  disre- 
gard any  proposal  made  by  the  upper  house 
to  interfere  with  its  appropriation  act 
Some  think  the  clause  will  give  the  senate 
some  new  powers ;  others  think  it  will  not. 
Whatever  we  think,  we  leave  the  matter 
entirely  without  any  provision  for  settling 
the  difficulty  when  it  arises.  It  may  be 
asked,  why  settle  things  ?  The  reason  is 
because  you  provide  new  machinery  ;  you 
recognise  the  right  of  the  senate  to  scru- 
tinise the  appropriation  bill,  and  in  giving 
that  right  you  inferentially  make  it  their 
duty  to  scrutinise  the  items  in  that  bill, 
and  not  to  pass  the  bill  if  it  contains  items 
of  which  they  disapprove.  I  feel  that  there 
will  be  that  difficulty;  and  there  is  no 
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means  of  settling  it  if  it  arises.  I  will, 
therefore,  propose  the  new  sub-clause  as 
it  is  printed,  with  one  or  two  amend- 
ments which  the  hon.  and  learned  mem- 
ber. Sir  Samuel  Griifith,  has  suggested.  I 
move : 

That  the  following  atand  as  sub-clause  (6) : — 
"  If  the  house  of  representatives  decline  to  make 
any  such  omission  or  amendment,  the  senate 
may  request  a  joint  meeting  of  the  members 
of  the  two  houses,  which  shall  thereupon  be 
held,  and  the  question  shall  be  determined 
by  a  majority  of  the  members  present  at  such 
meeting." 

Under  that  there  can  be  no  deadlocks ; 
finality  is  reached  j  the  machine  will  work. 
If  you  have  no  such  arrangement,  I  do 
not  know  how  you  will  deal  with  the  ordi- 
nary finances  of  the  year.  If  there  is  any 
considerable  division  in  the  house  of  repre- 
sentatives, the  senate,  in  voting  with  them, 
would  be  able  to  carry  their  point.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  the  senate  is  pretty  unani- 
mous, and  the  house  of  representatives  is 
divided,  then  the  senate  by  joining  the 
minority  in  the  house  of  representatives 
would  have  its  way.  I  admit  that  if  a  large 
proportion  of  the  members  of  the  house 
of  representatives  were  determined  on  any 
view,  they  would  be  able  to  carry  their  view, 
and  I  think  it  is  only  reasonable  that  it 
should  be  so.  I  do  not  think  there  should 
be  anything  to  enable  the  wish  of  the  major- 
ity of  the  people,  as  expressed  in  the  house 
of  representatives,  to  be  overriden.  I  sub- 
mit my  amendment  for  the  consideration 
of  the  Convention,  as  I  think  it  desirable 
that  we  should  not  overlook  a  diflBculty, 
which  certainly  will  arise  hereafter. 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH :  I  would 
ask  the  hon.  member,  Mr.  Wrixon,  if  he 
has  considered  the  matter  from  this  point 
of  view  ? — The  senate  need  not  ask  for  a 
joint  meeting  unless  it  likes,  and  it  would 
not  ask  for  it  unless  it  counted  heads  and 
saw  that  it  would  have  a  majority;  so  that 
by  his  proposal  the  senate  would  be  able  to 
coerce  the  house  of  representatives. 
[Mr.  Wrixon, 


Mr.  Wrixon  :  And  rightly  so  whencTer 
they  had  a  majority,  but  whenever  tbw 
had  not  a  majority,  of  course,  they  woold 
not  1 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH:  Whenever 
they  had  an  opportunity  they  would  enforce 
their  views  as  against  the  house  of  repre- 
sentatives. 

Mr.  FiTZGKRALD  :  Take  the  other  view ! 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH  :  Then  I  do 
not  think  that  the  senate  would  call  a 
meeting. 

Mr.  Donaldson  :  They  would  be  taunted 
for  not  doing  so  ! 

Mr.  Fitzgerald  :  Take  the  other  view, 
that  the  house  of  repi-esentatives  wouLl 
not  agree  to  the  meeting  if  they  thoaght 
they  had  a  majority  ! 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH  :  From 
every  point  of  view  I  think  the  amend- 
ment is  a  dangerous  one,  and  I  confess 
that  I  have  no  love  for  those  artifiaai 
means  of  settling  differences  between  the 
two  houses. 

Mr.  FITZGERALD :  It  appears  to  me 
that  if  the  senate  had  this  power  it  would 
close  the  door  to  their  having  the  power 
which  we  desire  to  give  them,  of  sending 
down  suggestions  with  regard  to  amend- 
ments which  they  wanted  to  see  adopted. 
If  the  house  of  representatives  were  aware 
that  the  senate  had  still  a  reserve,  they 
would  say,  "  Oh,  we  will  not  have  a  meet- 
ing"— in  other  words,  the  action  of  the 
house  of  representatives  would  depend 
upon  the  number  of  heads  which  they 
could  count  in  their  favour,  and  the  meet- 
ing would  not  be  held.  Moreover,  has  it 
not  for  many  years  been  brought  before 
the  notice  of  members  of  parliament  in 
these  colonies  that  these  mechanical  m^Lss 
of  settling  disputes  are  worse  than  useless ' 
If  we  already  place  reliance  upon  th^ 
spirit  of  moderation  and  justice,  and  the 
high,  honorable  feeling  of  the  men  who 
enter  the  parliaments  of  these  colonies,  and 
believe  that  they  are  governed  by  hi^ 
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motives,  and  not  actuated  by  the  desire  for 
paltry  victories  over  their  opponents,  how 
much  more  can  we  place' reliance  in  the  great 
parliament  which  we  hope  to  create.  Can 
we  have  the  great  national  life  which  we 
all  say  we  shall  call  into  existence  by 
federation  without  an  enhanced  sense  of 
national  honor?  Must  not  the  two  go 
together  ;  and,  if  we  have  both,  cannot  we 
rely  upon  the  proper  spirit  and  motives 
which  will  actuate  the  members  of  both 
houses,  and  believe  that  questions  of  dif- 
ference will  not  lead  to  confusion,  and  that 
the  members  of  the  federal  parliament  will 
not  be  governed  by  the  consideration  of 
party  or  personal  politics,  but  by  the  in- 
terests of  the  country  at  large?  I  hope 
that  we  shall  trust  the  parliament,  and 
not  leave  the  provisions  of  the  bill  as  they 
are. 

Mr.  DEAKIN  :  For  my  own  part,  I 
wish  to  enter  my  dissent  from  the  views 
of  the  last  speaker,  and  the  hon.  memljer. 
Sir  Samuel  Griffith.  As  I  understand 
them,  they  are  opposed  to  what  they  term 
a  "  mechanical "  method  of  settling  differ- 
ences between  the  two  houses.  But  unless 
we  are  to  be  frightened  by  a  word,  we 
should  welcome  every  means  that  are  just 
for  settling  the  disputes  which  may  arise  be 
tween  two  bodies  clothed  with  co-ordinate, 
or  at  least  large  powers,  and  charged  with 
the  highest  duties.  I  should  be  in  favour  of 
any  means  shown  to  be  just  to  the  electors 
of  the  country  of  settling  disputes  when 
they  arise,  and  I  think  my  hon.  colleague 
is  to  be  commended  for  having  submitted 
this  amendment  to  the  Committee.  Not 
that  it  appears  sufficiently  perfect  in  its 
details  to  encourage  us  in  makinjj;  any  strong 
effort  for  its  adoption,  because,  having 
already  tested  the  feeling  of  the  Constitu- 
tional Committee  myself,  J  have  discovered 
that,  so  far  as  it  was  a  reflex  of  the  Con- 
vention, it  was  opposed  to  the  employment 
of  any  such  means ;  but  I  am  convinced 
that  in  the  future  the  electors  under  this 


constitution  will  be  compelled  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  its  provisions  to  amend  it  in  such 
a  way  as  to  provide  for  the  settlement  of 
deadlocks  when  they  arise. 

Mr.  MuNRO  :  They  will  never  arise  ! 

Mr.  DEAKIN  :  I  am  convinced  that 
what  the  hon.  member,  Mr.  Wrixon,  pro- 
poses for  the  joint  settling  of  differences 
between  the  houses  will  be  an  excellent 
arrangement  so  soon  as  those  houses  are 
equally  responsible  to  the  electors.  Dur- 
ing this  debate  it  was  endeavoured  to  be 
argued  that  the  upper  house  represented 
the  masses  and  not  the  classes,  to  which 
the  obvious  reply  is  that  the  classes  are  re- 
presented in  the  house  of  representatives 
and  then  in  the  upper  house,  which  is  based 
on  a  limited  franchise,  they  are  given  a 
second  representation.  The  chief  objec- 
tion-to  my  hon.  friend's  proposition  is  that 
it  would  increase  the  power  of  the  class 
houses  by  means  of  this  joint  sitting.  The 
justice  and  moderation  to  which  the  hon. 
member,  Mr.  Fitzgerald,  alluded,  are  not 
always  to  be  found  in  houses  indirectly 
elected  by  the  people.  So,  for  the  opposite 
reason  to  that  which  actuated  my  hon. 
friend,  it  appears  to  me  that  it  is  not  desir- 
able to  accept  this  proposal  at  the  present 
time.  I  rise,  however,  for  the  purpose  of 
saying  that  the  proposition  of  the  hon. 
member,  Mr.  Wrixon,  is  an  attempt  to  im- 
prove upon  a  clause  which  certainly  needs 
great  improvement.  For  my  own  part,  I 
believe  that  the  powers  intrusted  to  the 
senate  under  this  clause — the  new  powers 
— are  of  the  largest  and  most  serious  char- 
acter. 

An  Hon.  Member  :  Too  large ! 

Mr.  DEAKIN  :  I  believe  that  the  day 
will  come  when  the  electors  of  this  country 
will  demand  that  the  powers  granted  by 
this  clause  shall  be  considerably  restricted. 
It  may  be,  however,  if  the  development  of 
the  country  is  to  lead,  as  some  hon.  mem- 
bers suppose,  to  the  election  in  each  case 
of  upper  houses,  which  will  be  directly 
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responsible  to  the  people  themselves,  that 
the  demand  may  take  another  direction. 
But  certainly  so  long  as  the  upper  cham- 
bers are  maintained  on  their  present  nar- 
row basis,  so  long  will  the  electors  of  the 
commonwealth  of  Australia  object  to  the 
exceptional  powers  given  to  the  senate 
by  this  clause.  They  will  certainly  lead  to 
conflict,  and  J,  for  one,  would  be  no  party 
to  setting  my  seal  to  these  provisions  which 
are  forced  upon  us  under  existing  circum- 
stances were  I  not  convinced  that  with 
a  responsible  government  answerable  only 
to  one  chamber,  and  that  chamber  respon- 
sible to  the  whole  people,  victory  is  assured 
to  the  popular  party.  But  it  will  be  victory 
after  strife,  and  after  strife  that  we  shall 
regret. 

Amendment  negatived ;  clause,  as  read, 
agreed  to. 

Clause  56.  It  shall  not  be  lawful  for  the  house 
of  represeotativea  to  pass  any  vote,  resolution, 
or  iaw  for  the  appropriation  of  any  part  of  the 
public  revenue,  or  of  the  produce  of  any  tax  or 
impost,  to  any  purpose  that  has  not  been  first 
recommended  to  that  house  by  message  of  the 
governor-general  in  the  session  in  which  the  vote, 
resolution,  or  law,  is  proposed. 

Sir  JOHN  BRAY:  I  would  ask  the 
hon.  member.  Sir  Samuel  Griffith,  what  is 
the  difference  between  "  any  part  of  the 
public  revenue  "  and  "  the  produce  of  any 
tax  or  impost "  ]  I  should  imagine  that 
the  produce  of  any  tax  or  impost  would 
become  part  of  the  public  revenue,  and  I 
think  that  if  these  words  are  inserted  they 
will  give  rise  to  a  good  deal  of  confusion 
by-and-by.  It  has  been  determined  that 
the  imposition  of  a  fine  or  penalty  is  a  tax, 
and  supposing  part  of  such  a  fine  were  to 
go  to  the  informer,  would  the  bill  con- 
taining that  provision  have  to  be  intro- 
duced by  a  message  from  the  governor? 
I  do  not  think  we  ought  to  require  any 
message  from  the  governor  for  any  bill  ex- 
cept an  appropriation  bill.  Before  moving 
any  amendment,  however,  I  would  like  to 
know  from  the  hon.  member  whether  it  is 
[Mr,  Deakin, 


intended  that  these  words  shall  mean  any- 
thing more  than  the  appropriation  of  the 
public  revenue. 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH:  Tlie phrase 
is  a  familiar  one  in  most  of  the  constita- 
tions. 

Sir  John  Bray  :  No ! 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH :  It  occnn 
in  all  the  constitutions  that  I  have  seen, 
and  applies  particularly  to  cases  of  which 
many  occur  in  Queensland,  and  some  w- 
cur  no  doubt  in  the  other  colonies,  where 
a  fund  is  raised  under  a  particular  law  for 
a  particular  purpose.  The  money  is  not 
paid  into  tho  general  revenue,  but  forms 
a  special  fund  administered  for  the  benefit 
of  the  people  who  raise  it  Take,  for  in- 
stance, the  stock  assessment  fund,  or  the 
brands  fund,  which  are  raised  by  contri- 
butions from  owners  of  stock,  and  the 
money  collected  is  appropriated  endrelj 
for  their  benefit.  It  would  not  be  con- 
venient to  mix  such  matters  up  with  the 
ordinary  revenue. 

Sir  JOHN  BRAY:  I  move: 

That  in  line  4,  the  words  "  or  of  the  prodace 
of  any  tax  or  impost "  be  struck  oat 

It  seems  to  me  that  if  the  object  were  to 
raise  a  stock-tax  and  appropriate  it  in  a 
certain  way,  the  measure  dealing  with  it 
could  very  properly  be  introduced  by  a 
private  member  who  had  a  knowledge  of 
the  subject.  That  would  not  in  any  way 
interfere  with  the  appropriation  of  pnblic 
revenue,  or  prevent  the  government  from 
carrying  on  its  ordinary  duties  of  adminis- 
tration. If  this  clause  stands  as  it  is  printed 
nobody  but  a  member  of  the  govemmeni 
could  introduce  a  bill  having  such  an  ob- 
ject, because  you  must  get  a  message  from 
the  governor,  and  a  private  member  could 
not  get  one.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  words 
are  entirely  unnecessary. 

Mr.  GILLIES :  I  am  afraid  the  hon. 
member  has  not  altogether  thought  oot 
this  clause.  It  may  come  to  this :  that » 
bill   may  be  introduced  into  parliament 
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which  imposes  a  tax.  If  that  tax  is  there 
and  then  proposed  to  be  appropriated  to 
some  purpose  it  will,  and  it  ought  to,  re- 
quire a  message. 

Sir  John  Brat  :  Kot  unless  it  is  part 
of  the  public  revenue  ! 

Mr.  GILLIES  :  These  are  parts  of  the 
public  revenue. 

Sir  John  Brat  :  Then  the  words  are  not 
necessary  1 

Mr.  GILLIES  :  I  am  pointing  out  to 
the  hon.  member  that  if,  in  the  same  bill, 
it  IB  proposed  to  make  an  appropriation,  it 
is  usual  to  have  a  message  from  the  go- 
vernor. If  an  ordinary  tax  is  proposed  the 
money  naturally  goes  into  the  public  re- 
venue ;  but  if  it  is  proposed  to  be  appro- 
priated to  some  ocher  purpose  a  message 
will  be  required.  I  do  not  think  there  is 
any  doubt  about  that.  This  is  the  same 
form  as  is  used  in  the  Constitution  Act  of 
New  South  Wales,  which  states  : 

It  shall  not  be  lawful  for  the  Legislative  As- 
sembly to  originate  or  pass  any  vote,  resolution, 
or  bill  for  the  appropriation  of  any  part  of  the 
said  consolidated  revenue  fund,  or  of  any  other 
tax  or  impost,  to  any  purpose  which  shall  not 
hare  been  recommended  by  a  message. 

Amendment  negatived ;  clause  agreed  to. 

Clause  67  (Royal  assent  to  bills). 

Mr.  DIBBS  :  The  second  portion  of 
this  clause  seems  to  me  to  be  a  novelty  in 
responsible  government.  Is  the  governor- 
general  to  be  the  governor-general  and 
executive  ?  The  latter  portion  of  the  clause 
seems  to  me  to  be  perfectly  useless. 

Mr.  MuNRO :  Some  verbal  amendments 
may  be  required  to  be  made  in  a  bill ! 

Clause  agreed  to. 

Clause  58.  When  the  governor-general  as- 
sents to  a  law  in  the  Queen's  name  he  shall 
by  the  first  convenient  opportunity  send  an 
authentic  copy  to  the  Queen,  and  if  the 
5  Queen-in-Ck>uncil  within  two  years  after  re- 
ceipt thereof  thinks  fit  to  disallow  the  law, 
such  disallowance  being  made  known  by  the 
governor-general,  by  speech  or  message,  to 


each  of  the  houses  of  the  parliament,  or  by 
proclamation,  shall  annul  the  law  from  and  10 
after  the  day  when  the  disallowance  is  so 
made  known. 

Dr.  COCKBURN :  I  think  the  period 
of  disallowance  is  larger  than  is  necessary. 
It  was  all  very  well  many  years  ago,  when 
the  communication  with  England  was  long 
and  tedious ;  but  now  we  have  such  rapid 
means  of  communication  that  I  think  two 
years  is  too  long.  I  think  it  might  very 
well  be  reduced  by  one-half  or  one-fourth. 
Six  months  or  a  year  would  be  quite  suffi- 
cient. There  is  nothing  more  vexatious 
than  uncertainty  in  these  matters.  I  think 
we  should  also  lay  down  upon  what  sub- 
jects the  power  of  veto  is  to  be  exercised. 
We  shall  all  agree  that  in  questions  of 
domestic  legislation 

Mr.  Gillies  :  We  are  not  all  agreed  on 
the  question  of  the  establishment  of  a  re- 
public ! 

Dr.  COCKBURN :  There  is  no  ques- 
tion  of  that.  We  want  to  establish  such 
a  commonwealth  as  will  exist  with  the 
least  strained  relations  with  the  mother 
country.  Nothing  gives  rise  to  such  vexa- 
tion as  a  veto  upon  questions  of  domestic 
legislation.     Take  the  case  of  Canada. 

Mr.  MuNRO  :  Two  years  is  the  period 
fixed  under  their  Constitution ! 

Dr.  COCKBURN :  I  know ;  but  it 
was  fixed  many  years  ago.  There  is  nothing 
more  irritating  than  vetoing  of  domestic 
legislation.  In  the  case  of  Canada,  one  of 
the  first  acts  of  the  federal  government  was 
to  reduce,  by  act  of  parliament,  the  salary 
of  the  governor-general  from  £10,000  to 
£0,500  a  year,  and  this  act,  which  was 
purely  one  of  domestic  legislation,  was 
vetoed  by  the  Imperial  Government.  I 
think  the  more  wo  confine  and  define  the 
limit  of  veto,  the  less  risk  there  is  of  inhar- 
monious relations  with  the  mother  country. 
I  therefore  move : 

That  the  word  "  two, "line  5,  be  omitted  with 
a  view  to  the  insertion  of  the  word  **  one." 
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I  also  intend  to  move  : 

That  the  following  words  be  added  to  the 
clause  : — **  Provided  such  disallowance  shall  be 
exercised  on  such  subjects  only  as  affect  imperial 
interests,  and  are  specified  in  schedule  B." 

Sir  GEORGE  GREY :  The  Committee 
have  received  this  proposal  rather  with 
ridicule.  Members  are  probably  not  aware 
that  this  formed  part  of  the  laws  of  New 
Zealand  for  many  years,  and  worked  ad- 
mirably, and  was  approved  of  at  home.     It 
saved  a  great  deal  of  trouble,  and  was 
really  a  very  great  privilege,  and,  in  point 
of  fact,  the  clause  which  enacted  this  was 
repealed,  as  I  may  say  accidentally,  that 
is,  an  amending  law  was  passed  in  which  no 
provision  was  made  for  the  continuance  of 
the  system.     I  am  certain  it  was  an  entire 
oversight.  It  was  generally  admitted  in 
Great  Britain,  that  by  narrowing  the  num- 
ber of  acts  sent  to  the  Crown  we  very 
much  reduced  the  probability  of  any  dis- 
pute taking  place  between  the  Crown  and 
the  colony.     The  arrangement  was  made 
in  this  way :  The  law  did  not  state  the 
number  of  subjects  upon  which  acts  need 
be  sent  home ;  but  it  stated  the  actual 
subjects  upon  which  laws  made  must  be 
transmitted  for  the  Queen's  allowance  or 
disallowance.     The  system  worked  admir- 
ably, and  never  presented  the  slightest  in- 
convenience, and  was  thought  a  wise  pro- 
vision ;  and  I  cannot  myself  see  any  objec- 
tion to  its  insertion  here.    I  think  it  would 
be  best,  perhaps^  to  postpone  the  subject, 
and  to  have  a  clause  carefully  drawn,  which 
would   make  members  more  clearly  and 
fully  understand  how  much  advantage  was 
gained  in  point  of  clerical  work,  independ- 
ent of  delay  of  time,  and  independent  of 
any  possible  rupture  between  G  reat  Britain 
and  the  colony  on  the  subject  of  the  allow- 
ance or  disallowance  of  laws. 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH  :  I  think,  so 
long  as  the  Queen  is  an  integral  part  of  the 
parliament,  it  certainly  follows  that,  theo- 
retically, she  has  the  power  of  disagreeing 
[2>r.  Cockburn. 


with  a  proposed  law ;  otherwise  we  merelr 
make  two  branches  of  the  legislature  for 
dealing  with  those  laws.     WiUi  respect  to 
the  time,  the  period  of  two  years  was  pro- 
bably fixed  a  long  time  ago,  and  the  question 
arises,  are  two  years  too  long  1     The  ob- 
ject is,  of  course,  to  allow  full  commuiuca- 
tion  between  her  Majesty's  Government  b 
England  and  her  Majesty's  Govemment  is 
Australia,  before  the  extreme  power  of  dl^ 
allowance  is  exercised.  The  term  may  not  l-e 
too  long.  I  remember  the  case  of  ala  w  passd 
by  the  Federal  Council  just  two  years  ago 
affecting  the  fisheries  in  Western  Australia. 
It  was  very  much  objected  to  by  the  people 
thera     It  is  only  in  respect  to  cases  of 
that  kind — the  fisheries  at  Western  Aus- 
tralia, North- western  Australia,  and  Torres 
Straits  —  that  there   is  likely  to  be  anv 
trouble.     The  people  specially  concerned 
are  entitled  to  be  heard.  When  their  view^ 
have  been  placed  before  her  Majesty's  Go- 
vemment in  England  the  imperial  authori- 
ties will  want  to  know  the  views  of  the 
Australian  government;  and  it  does  not 
follow  that  the  first  communication  on 
either  side  will  say  all  that  is  to  be  said  on 
the  subject ;  and  if  you  insist  npon  the  time 
being  limited  to  one  year,  you  may  be  in- 
sisting upon  a  very  important  thing  being 
done  hurriedly.     In  the  particular  case  to 
which  I  refer  the  question  was  finally  de- 
cided by  telegram. 

Mr.  Gillies  :  If  you  do  not  give  them 
time,  the  chances  are  that  they  will  dis- 
allow ! 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH  :  Yes.  In 
the  case  referred  to  the  time  allowed  was 
twelve  months,  and  the  communicatiozis 
were  carried  on  hurriedly.  The  twelve 
months  were  on  the  point  of  expiring,  and 
tlie  measure  had  to  be  disallowed  or  as- 
sented to.  In  that  case  the  time  was  found 
to  be  too  short  in  which  to  do  the  work 
satisfactorily.  That  was  a  comparative'v 
small  matter,  but  the  matters  in  respect 
to  which  any  question  would  be  likely  to 
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arise  under  this  constitution  would  be  of 
much  greater  importance.    I  would  suggest 
that  the  words  should  be  allowed  to  stand. 
Mr.   MARMION  :  The  hon.  member, 
Dr.  Cockbum,  said  that  in  questions  of 
domestic  legislation  it  was  not  advisable 
that  the  Queen  should  have  the  power  of 
disallowance,  and  the  hon.  gentleman  in- 
stanced a  case  which  he  considered  to  be 
one  of  domestic  legislation.     But  it  struck 
me  that  a  difficulty  might  arise  as  to  what 
were  questions  of  domestic  legislation ;  and 
I  do  not  think  the  hon.  gentleman  was 
particularly  happy  in  quoting  the  case  of 
the  salary  of  the  governor-general  being  cut 
down  by  the  local  legislature.     So  long  as 
we  give  to  the  Queen  the  power  of  ap- 
pointing the  governor-general,  we  ought 
to  allow  her  some  exercise  of  discretion  as 
to  the  salary  her  appointee  shall  receive. 
Under  this  bill  the   connection  between 
the  British  Crown  and  Australia  generally 
is  so  very  slight,  that  we  ought  not  to  do 
anything  calculated  to  weaken  it.     The 
time  will  possibly  arrive  quite  soon  enough 
for  the  connecting  link  to  be  cut  altogether, 
and  we  should  at  any  rate  do  nothing  in 
this  Convention  to  hasten  that  time. 
Amendment  negatived. 
Amendment  (by  Dr.  Cockburn)  nega- 
tived : 

Tliat  the  following  words  he  added  to  the 
clause  :—**  Provided  that  such  disallowance  shall 
be  exercised  on  such  subjects  only  as  affect  im- 
perial interests  and  are  specified  in  schedule  B." 

CHAPTER  II.— THE  EXECUTIVE  GOVERNMENT. 
Clause  4.    For  the  administration  of  the 
executive  government  of  the  commonwealth, 
the  governor-general  may,  from  time  to  time, 
appoint  officers  to  administer  such  depart- 
5  mcnts  of  state  of  the  commonwealth  as  the 
governor-general  in  council  may  from  time  to 
time  establish,  and  such  officers  shall  bold 
oflBce  during  the  pleasure  of  the  governor- 
general,  and  shall  be  capable  of  being  chosen 
10  and  of  sitting  as  members  of  either  house  of 
the  parliament. 

Such  officers  shall  be  members  of  the  federal 
executive  coimcil. 


Sir  JOHN  BRAY :  It  seems  to  me 
that  if  we  want  to  preserve  the  power  of 
the  senate  this  is  where  we  should  do  it. 
I  therefore  propose : 

That  after  the  word  "governor-general," 
line  9,  the  following  words  be  inserted  : —  "and 
not  less  than  two  of  such  officers  shall  be  mem- 
bers of  the  senate." 

I  think  we  ought  to  provide  that  some  of 
the  executive  officers  of  the  government 
should  sit  in  the  senate,  and  not  leave  the 
matter  entirely  open,  as  it  is  at  present.  I 
think  we  should  provide  that  they  should 
be  all  members  of  parliament,  and  not 
merely  that  they  should  be  capable  of  being 
members  of  parliament.  As  a  matter  of 
practice,  we  know  that  they  will  all  be 
members  of  parliament.  I  do  not  think 
there  is  any  doubt  about  that.  But  if  the 
senate  is  to  exercise  a  proper  influence  in 
the  management  of  the  executive  affairs  of 
the  country,  we  ought  to  provide  that  at 
least  some  of  the  executive  officers  of  the 
government  shall  hold  seats  in  that  branch 
of  the  legislatura  I  shall  propose  also 
that  the  words,  "  capable  of  being  chosen 
and  of  sitting  as  members  of  either  house 
of  the  parliament,"  be  struck  out,  so  as  to 
provide  that  the  remainder  shall  be  mem- 
bers of  the  house  of  representatives. 

Mr.  GILLIES :  I  would  suggest  that 
the  hon.  member  ought  not  to  press  his 
amendment.  We  have  not  said  in  this 
bill  that  any  member  of  the  government 
shall  sit  in  parliament ;  but  we  know  it 
will  be  necessary  that  they  should  do  so. 
We  have  said  it  is  not  necessary,  though 
recognising  that  the  practice  has  been  for 
members  of  the  executive  government  to 
sit  in  parliament.  I  will  tell  the  hon. 
member  a  circumstance  that  arose  in  Vic- 
toria. There  was  an  occasion  on  which  a 
government  was  formed  for  the  time-being, 
and  that  government  could  not  obtain  a 
representative  in  the  Legislative  Council. 
If  a  provision  such  as  he  suggests  had  been 
in  force,  the  government  would  have  been 
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obliged  to  retire  from  office.  Although  I 
-was  a  political  opponent  of  that  ministry, 
I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  at  that 
time  it  unquestionably  possessed  the  con- 
fidence of  a  majority  of  the  people,  and 
had  a  large  majority  in  the  Assembly.  I 
ask  the  hon.  member  whether,  because  it 
could  not  just  for  the  time-being  obtain  a 
representative  in  the  upper  house,  a  go- 
vernment should  be  compelled  to  retire 
from  office  ?  The  government  to  which  I 
refer  did  afterwards  succeed  in  getting  a 
gentleman  to  represent  them  in  the  Coun- 
cil. While  we  do  not  insist  that  members 
of  the  government  shall  sit  in  the  assem- 
bly, I  think  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  pro- 
vide that  they  shall  hold  seats  in  the 
senate. 

Mr.  MARMION :  I  should  like  to  ask 
the  last  speaker  whether  there  is  anything 
in  the  Constitution  of  Victoria  which  re- 
quires that  there  shall  be  a  member  of  the 
Legislative  Council  in  the  ministry  ? 

Mr.  Gillies  :  No  ;  but  four  of  the  min- 
isters must  be  members  of  parliament ! 

Mr.  MARMION  :  The  case  is  not  quite 
analogous,  because  if  we  inserted  the  pro- 
vision proposed  the  government  would  take 
care  to  have  some  one  in  the  senate  to 
represent  them. 

Mr.  FITZGERALD :  I  think  the  amend- 
ment is  hardly  required.  Any  minister 
wishing  to  conduct  the  business  of  parlia- 
ment 8£itisfactorily  would  find  the  senate 
quite  capable  of  guarding  its  own  honor, 
and  he  would  not  be  so  ill-advised  as  to  put 
a  marked  slight  upon  the  council  by  having 
no  member  of  the  government  with  a  seat 
in  that  chamber.  I  think  we  may  safely 
leave  these  things  to  adjust  themselves. 
The  good  sense  of  the  parliament  is  the 
best  protection  we  have  that  they  will 
work  without  friction. 

Amendment  negatived. 

Mr.  WRIXON  :  There  is  one  point 
with  regard  to  this  clause  to  which  I  wish 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  hon.  member 
[Mr.  Gillies. 


in  charge  of  the  bill,  and  with  r^^ard  « 
which  I  propose  to  add  a  few  words  at  tb^ 
end  of  the  clause.  This  clause  may  le 
said  to  constitute  responsible  govemmect 
in  the  dominion.  It  provides  that  tbe 
governor-general  may  appoint  officers  to 
administer  departments  of  state,  and  it 
declares  that  such  officers  shall  be  luem- 
bers  of  the  federal  executive  coanciL  I 
have  no  doubt  that  the  effect  and  opera- 
tion of  that  will  be  to  oonstitnte  a  srsteci 
of  responsible  government  in  the  dominkm . 
but  the  question  which  I  think  requires 
some  consideration,  and  some  alight  addir 
tion  to  the  clause,  is  whether  it  will  dothe 
them  with  all  the  vast  constitationa! 
powers  which,  under  the  system  of  the 
English  government,  belong  to  responsible 
ministers  of  the  Crown.  I  myself  do  not 
believe  that  it  wilL  llie  greatness  of  these 
powers,  and  how  vast  is  the  antiioritT 
which  any  responsible  minister  of  the 
Crown  exercises  in  binding  the  Crown  and 
the  Sovereign,  is  well  known,  of  coarse,  to 
all  my  legal  friends,  and  was  weD  illus- 
trated in  the  old  case  which  I  mentioned 
to  the  Convention  before,  namelj,  the  case 
of  Buron  and  Denman.  The  Sapr^ne 
Court  of  Victoria  has  held  that  similar 
words  in  our  Constitution  Act  do  not  carry 
with  them  any  such  implied  authority  to 
the  minister  who  holds  any  such  office,  on 
the  ground  that  the  statute  that  created 
the  office  and  defined  his  duties  is  not  held 
to  carry  with  it  the  larger  powers  to  which 
I  have  adverted. 

Sir  Samuel  Griffith  :  There  are  no 
words  like  those  in  your  Constitution  ! 

Sir  John  Downer  :  Nor  in  any  consti- 
tution ! 

Mr.  WRIXON  :  The  words,  "snch  on- 
cers shall  be  members  of  the  executive 
council"] 

Mr.  Clark  :  All  that  the  hon.  member 
wants  is  in  that ! 

Mr.  WRIXON :  Of  course  that  is  the 
matter  which  I  am  mooting.  In  my  opinion 
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it  is  not ;  bat  it  is  a  matter  for  considera- 
tion ;  and,  whatever  opinion  may  be  taken 
of  it,  I  myself  think  that  the  matter  should 
be  put  beyond  doubt ;  for,  unquestionably, 
in  carrying  out  responsible,  every-day  go- 
vernment, it  is  highly  important  that  the 
ministers  of  the  Crown  here  should,  in  re- 
gard to  all  Australian  matters,  be  invested 
with  exactly  the  same  presumptions  of 
authority  and  ratification  from  the  Crown 
as  apply  to  the  English  ministers  with 
regard  to  all  English  matters. 

Sir  John  Downer  :  That  does  not  arise 
out  of  responsibility ! 

Mr.  WRIXON  :  I  think  it  does,  or,  at 
any  rate,  it  is  a  question  of  how  we  should 
express  the  idea.  I  myself  would  propose 
that  we  add  to  the  last  sub-clause  "  and 
responsible  ministers  of  the  Crown  " ;  and 
I  believe  that  then  the  court  would  inter- 
pret that  with  reference  to  ordinary  consti- 
tutional usage,  of  which  they  would  take 
judicial  notice,  and  it  is  well  known,  of 
course,  in  England  what  a  responsible 
minister  is.  It  is  known  as  a  matter  of 
fact  and  constitutional  law.  The  courts 
recognise  that,  and  if  we  declared  that 
these  officers  were  responsible  ministers 
of  the  Crown  I  believe  the  court  would 
import  to  that  definition  the  knowledge 
which  they  would  get  from  reading  in 
the  light  of  ordinary  constitutional  law. 
I  point  out  this  difficulty,  and  to  meet  it 
would  propose,  as  an  amendment : 

That  the  following  words  he  added  to  the 
clauae  : — *'  and  responsible  ministers  of  the 
Crown." 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH  :  It  seems 
to  me  that  what  the  hon.  gentleman  wants 
to  arrive  at  is  already  very  clearly  laid 
down  in  the  bill.  "  Responsible  ministers 
of  the  Crown  "  is  a  term  which  is  used  in 
common  conversation  to  describe  the  form 
of  government  that  we  have.  It  is  really 
an  epithet,  but  a  bill  is  not  the  place  for 
an  epithet.  What  we  should  put  into 
the  bill  is  a  definition  of  the  powers  and 


functions  of  the  officers — not  call  them 
by  names.  We  might  as  well  say  that 
they  shall  be  called  "  Honorable."  The 
executive  government  is  vested  in  the 
Queen.  The  Queen  cannot  act  in  person. 
She,  therefore,  by  her  governor-general, 
appoints  officers  to  administer  departments 
of  state.  Is  not  that  exactly  expressing 
the  real  theory  of  government — the  head 
of  the  state,  through  her  officers,  adminis- 
tering departments  of  state?  The  com- 
mon name  by  which  they  are  called  is 
"  ministers  of  the  Crown,''  and  because  they 
hold  office  during  pleasure,  which  pleasure 
is  exercised  nominally  by  the  head  of  the 
state,  but  in  reality  by  parliament,  they  are 
called  responsible,  because,  if  their  conduct 
is  such  as  not  to  give  satisfaction,  they  have 
to  answer  for  it  by  going  out  of  office.  The 
whole  theory  of  responsibility  is  contained 
in  clauses  1  and  4.  To  say  that  they  shall 
be  called  ministers  of  the  Crown  would  not 
make  them  so  more  than  they  are  already. 
The  powers  of  officers  are  not  vested  in 
them  because  they  are  called  responsible 
ministers,  but  because  they  are  ministers, 
and  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Victoria,  as  I  understood  it,  was  that  'the 
Constitution  of  Victoria  did  not  confer  upon 
the  colonial  ministers  of  state  the  same 
powers  as  are  held  under  the  English  Con- 
stitution by  the  English  ministers. 

Mr.  Gillies  :  Nor  do  any  of  the  other 
Australian  constitutions ! 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH  :  No. 

Mr.  Deakin:  Does  this,  in  the  hon. 
member's  opinion,  convey  it  1 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH :  I  do  not 
know  any  other  form  of  words  that  would 
convey  it  more  clearly.  The  Queen  is  the 
head ;  she  appoints  different  ministers  of 
state,  and  they  are  responsible,  and  we  define 
the  extent  of  the  executive  power  which 
they  are  to  administer.  What  more  could 
there  be  ?  I  think  it  is  absolutely  complete. 

Sir  JOHN  BRAY  :  I  think  that  there 
is  a  good  deal  in  the  suggestion  thrown 
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out  by  the  hon.  and  learned  member,  Mr. 
Wrixon.  The  officers  are  meant  to  be 
called  "ministers  of  the  Crown,"  and  no 
doubt  the  hon.  and  learned  member,  Sir 
Samuel  Giiffith,  intended  to  provide  for 
it ;  but  I  do  not  think  that  the  clause 
does  provide  for  it.  "  For  the  administra- 
tion of  the  executive  government  of  the 
commonwealth" — that  is  what  they  are 
appointed  for. 

Mr.  Wrixon:  They  are  heads  of  depart- 
ments ! 

Sir  JOHN  BRAY:  Not  to  administer  the 
government  as  provided  by  this  constitu- 
tion ;  but  they  are  appointed  to  administer 
certain  departments  of  state,  and  the  ques- 
tion might  arise  whether  they  were  really 
responsible  ministers  or  simply  officers  ad- 
ministering such  departments  of  the  state 
as  the  governor  in-council  may  from  time  to 
time  establish.  It  is  true  that  the  clause 
goes  on  to  say  that  they  shall  be  members 
of  the  executive  council,  and  I  think  it  is 
as  right  to  assume  that  as  to  assume  that 
they  are  responsible  ministers  of  the  Crown. 
I  am  quite  willing  in  any  way  to  assist  the 
hon.  member  to  carry  out  the  idea  that 
prompted  the  drafting  of  the  bill,  so  as  to 
make  it  read  properly ;  but  I  do  say  that 
we  ought  to  provide  that  they  shall  be 
something  more  than  officers  administer- 
ing departments  of  state.  They  will  be 
officers  administering  the  entire  govern- 
ment of  Australia. 

Sir  Samuel  Griffith  :  Clause  4  begins 
with  those  very  words  ! 

Sir  JOHN  BRAY : 

For  the  administration  of  the  executive  go- 
vernment of  the  commonwealth  the  governor- 
general  may  from  time  to  time  appoint 

officers,  not  to  administer  the  executive 
government,  but  to  administer  certain  de- 
partments of  stote.  Each  minister  when 
appointed  is  responsible  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  a  certain  department ;  but  there 
is  nothing  in  the  clause  to  indicate  that 
ministers  are  to  administer  the  entire 
[Sir  John  Bray, 


government  of  the  commonwealth.  I  tiiiak 
that  in  order  to  make  the  meaning  clear, 
we  ought  to  insert  the  words  proposed  Lj 
the  hon.  member,  Mr.  Wrixon. 

Mr.  CLARK :  I  think  that  both  the 
hon.  members,  Sir  John  Bray  and  Mr. 
Wrixon,  have  been  officers  of  state  in  ther 
respective  colonies,  and  have  been  in  tLe 
position  of  responsible  officers  of  the 
Crown.  I  would  ask  them  to  Gona<kr, 
when  they  held  office,  what  made  them 
responsible  ministers!  Was  it  the  &ct 
that  in  one  case  the  hon.  member  was  ad- 
ministering the  treasury  department,  and 
in  the  other  case  the  Attornej-GenenJs 
Department ;  or  was  it  not  the  fact  that  in 
addition  to  being  officers  of  state  they  were 
also  members  of  the  executive  council  f  That 
is  what  made  them  responsible  ministeis 
If  the  officers  under  the  commonwealth  are 
both  officers  appointed  to  administer  de- 
partments of  stato  and  also  members  of  the 
executive  council  they  will  be  in  the  exact 
position  that  both  hon.  members  have  been 
in  in  their  respective  colonies  when  ihej 
have  been  called  responsible  ministers,  and 
nothing  else  which  can  be  put  in  the  bill 
can  make  them  more  so. 

Mr.  DEAKIN :  I  wish  to  point  out  to 
the  hon.  member,  Mr.  Clark,  that  he  has 
not,  in  my  opinion,  exhausted  the  situa- 
tion by  the  definition  he  has  given.  He 
has  brought  to  his  aid  all  that  part  of 
the  clause  which  would  render  these  min- 
isters the  heads  of  departments^  and  the 
other  part  which  makes  them  also  members 
of  the  executive  council.  But  there  are 
two  points  to  be  considered  in  tliat  connec- 
tion. First  of  all,  in  Victoria  a  man  re- 
mains an  executive  councillor  after  he  has 
ceased  to  be  a  minister,  after  he  has  ceased 
to  be  the  head  of  a  department  of  state. 

Mr.  Clark  :  And  in  Tasmania,  too ! 

Mr.  DEAKIN  :  There  is  no  distinction 
here  between  those  who  are  executive  coun- 
cillors and  not  ministers,  and  those  who  are 
executive  councillors  and  ministersL     And 
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hen,  in  the  second  place,  it  might  be  con- 
enrlcd  tliat  the  authority  here  given  to  the 
ederal  executive  councillors  is  an  authority 
vliich  is  vested  in  them  as  a  whole,  sitting 
u  council.  It  is  a  body  which  advises  the 
jovernor,  and  on  whose  advice  the  governor 
.cts;  but  it  does  not  clothe  the  ministers 
ndividually  with  that  power  and  authority 
vliich  ministers  in  Great  Britain  possess  as 
esponsible  ministers  of  the  Crown. 

Sir  Samuel  Griffith  :  They  act  as  the 
Jneen's  ministers,  and  in  the  Queen's 
lame ! 

Mr.  DEAKIN  :  But  there  are  numer- 
)U8  acts  in  the  administration  of  depart- 
nents  every  day,  and  occasionally  impor- 
ant  acts,  which  are  undertaken  on  the 
luthority  of  a  single  minister,  which  do 
lot  necessarily  come  before  the  executive 
:ouncil  as  a  whole. 

Mr.  Clark  :  What  words  in  the  Vic- 
oriau  Constitution  give  that  power  ? 

Mr.  DEAKIN :  We  have  not  the  words 
n  our  Constitution. 

Mr.  Clark  :  Nor  in  any  other  consti- 
:ution ! 

Mr.  DEAKIN  :  Nor  in  any  other  con- 
stitution. As  my  hon.  colleague,  Mr. 
^Vrixon,  interjects,  it  was  held  that  we 
kvere  acting  illegally  because  we  exercised, 
ind  claimed  to  exercise,  such  a  power. 

Mr.  Clark  :  We  are  all  alike  ! 

Mr.  DEAKIN:  Certainly;  but  it  is  not 
)ar  desire  that  ministers  under  the  com- 
monwealth shall  be  in  the  same  position  as 
ministei-s  under  colonial  constitutions.  If 
there  is  a  doubt  as  to  the  authority  of  a  state 
minister,  there  should  be  no  doubt  as  to  the 
iuthoriby  of  a  minister  under  this  consti- 
uution.  Surely  it  is  a  reasonable  thing  to 
ilaim.  The  hon.  member,  Sir  Samuel  Grif- 
3tli.  for  instance,  in  his  statement,  which 
ft'as  perfectly  clear,  proceeded  to  construe 
the  words  of  this  clause  by  very  consider- 
able implications  by  a  knowledge  of  the  sys- 
tem of  government  as  we  have  it,  and  of  its 
working ;  and  with  that  knowledge  in  his 
3  c 


mind,  by  means  of  this  clause,  he  certainly 
made  a  consistent  statement.  But  it  is  ex- 
ceedingly dangerous  to  trust  to  these  impli- 
cations which  have  been  challenged  in  the 
past,  and  which  may  be  challenged  in  the 
future  on  so  vital  a  point  as  this.  In  fact, 
I  do  not  know  any  point  in  the  bill  which 
ismore  vital  than  the  question  whether  those 
whom  the  governor  calls  to  his  councils  to 
undertake  the  administration  of  the  state 
are  really  responsible  ministers  of  the 
Crown  in  every  sense  of  the  term.  In  the 
first  instance,  the  power  of  the  Crown  itself 
is  nowhere  defined,  and  cannot  be  defined 
under  this  constitution.  It  is  vast  and 
vague ;  but  all  the  power  which  the  Crown 
exercises  ministers  must  be  able  to  exercise 
when  the  need  arises,  and  it  can  scarcely 
be  possible  even  in  this  constitution,  ex- 
cellent as  it  is  in  most  respects,  to  embody 
all  possible  contingencies.  It  is  quite 
open  for  ministers  of  the  commonwealth  in 
the  discharge  of  their  duties  to  undertake- 
actions  which  it  would  be  impossible  to 
define  within  the  four  corners  of  the  bill — 
to  undertake  actions  which  it  may  be  were^ 
not  departmental  actions,  which  were  out- 
side any  department  which  had  been  con- 
stituted  up  to  that  time  ;  and  which,  there- 
fore, they  had  received  no  authority  from 
the  governor-general  to  deal  with,  and 
then  we  should  have  ministers  referred 
to  this  limited  and  rigid  constitution  for 
the  title-deeds  of  their  authority  ;  whereas, 
it  would  be  indisputable  in  the  same  cases 
in  Great  Britain  that  the  Crown  had 
power  to  meet  such  contingencies,  and 
that  having  such  power,  the  responsible 
ministers  of  the  Crown  were  able  to  exer- 
cise the  authority  of  the  Crown  in  this 
very  respect.  Let  the  hon.  member  choose 
what  words  he  will — and  I  am  sure  my 
colleague  is  no  stickler  for  a  particular 
phrase — but  surely  he  will  admit  that  just 
as  the  powers  of  the  Crown  are  vast,  vague, 
and  undefined,  so  are  the  powers  which 
re.sponsible  ministers  are  at  times  required 
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to  exercise.  Let  him  use  any  form  of 
words  he  pleases  which  will  convey  to  the 
ministers  of  the  commonwealth  the  same 
power  of  acting  with  that  vast  and  vague 
authority,  under  any  and  every  circum- 
stance, which  is  possessed  by  ministers  of 
the  Crown  in  Great  Britain.  Let  the  hon. 
member  do  that,  and  he  will  meet  the 
wishes  of  my  colleague.  I  am  perfectly 
certain  that  if  we  accept  anything  less  than 
this  for  the  ministers  of  the  common- 
wealth we  shall  be  failing  in  our  duty, 
and  we  shall  in  a  sense  even  limit  the 
power  of  the  Crown  itself,  since  we  shall 
provide  no  machinery  by  which  it  can  work 
out  its  will  in  any  particular  emergency. 
Why  should  we  limit  the  power  of  the 
Crown;  why  should  we  limit  the  power 
of  the  people;  why  should  we  diminish 
the  authority  of  ministers  of  the  Crown, 
who  act  for  the  Crown,  and  in  the  name 
of  the  people  ?  Why  should  we  not  put 
in  the  clause  any  phrase  the  bon.  member 
prefers,  so  long  as  it  conveys  without  a 
scintilla  of  doubt  to  the  ministers  of  the 
commonwealth  all  the  powers  which  are 
possessed  by  .ministers  of  the  Crown  in 
-Great  Britain  ? 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH  :  I  am  try- 
ing to  get  at  the  ideas  which  are  under- 
lying the  argument  of  hon.  gentlemen.  I 
confess  I  have  not  got  at  them  yet.  The 
hon.  member,  Mr.  Deakin,  talks  about  the 
powers  exercised  by  the  ministers  of  the 
Crown  in  Great  Britain.  They  do  not 
differ  in  any  respect  from  the  powers  ex- 
ercised by  ministers  of  the  Crown  in  any 
other  country. 

Dr.  CocKBURK :  They  are  much  su- 
perior to  the  powers  of  ministers  here  ! 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH  :  Not  in  the 
east. 

Mr.  Deakin  :  The  powers  of  our  min- 
isters are  limited,  and  theirs  are  unlimited  ! 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH  :  What  is 
the  power  to  be  exercised  ?  The  sovereign 
power  of  the  state.  The  head  of  the  state, 
[Air.  Deakin, 


being  one  person,  cannot  do  every  thm^ 
himself.  He,  therefore,  has  ministers,  ser- 
vants nominally  of  himself,  but  really  ol 
the  people,  to  do  that  work  for  him.  Thev 
are  called  ministers,  but  it  is  the  power 
of  the  head  of  the  state  which  is  being 
exercised  all  the  time.  What  more  words 
can  you  use  for  the  purpose  of  saying  th&t ' 
He  shall  appoint  proper  officers  to  do  it 

Mr.  Deakik  :  Hear,  hear  ! 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH  :  That  is 
what  we  have  said.  The  power  is  vested 
in  the  Queen.  For  the  administration  o! 
that  power,  officers  shall  be  appointed. 
What  more  can  you  say  I  Can  you  go  on 
and  say  that  when  they  are  appointed  they 
shall  have  power  to  do  their  duty,  or  say 
that  they  shall  exercise  such  functions  as 
are  usually  exercised  by  officers  of  state  I 
It  is  all  reasoning  in  a  circle.  The  officers 
of  state  will  exercise  the  functions  of  offi- 
cers of  state,  and  the  officers  of  state  are 
the  same  in  England  as  anywhere  else. 
The  more  you  reason  about  the  matter,  the 
more  you  will  find  yourself  getting  into  a 
circle,  and  coming  back  to  your  starting 
point.  What  additional  power  is  there  ? 
If  the  hon.  member  will  point  out  any 
power  which  can  be  exercised  by  the  so- 
vereign authority  which  is  not  expressed 
by  the  words,  I  shall  not  only  be  willing, 
but  anxious  to  supply  the  defect.  But  I 
cannot  see  the  defect  he  is  pointing  ta 
He  assumes  that  English  ministers  have 
peculiar  and  extra  powers.  I  should  lik*- 
to  know  what  they  are  )  They  exercise  the 
prerogative  powers,  of  course,  and  the  hoc. 
gentleman,  I  think,  has  confused  the  argiz- 
ment  used  in  Victoria  as  to  whether  oolonial 
ministers  have  power  to  exercise  the  pre< 
rogatives  of  the  Queen  with  the  question 
whether  they  have  power  to  exercise  the 
functions  conferred  upon  them  by  the  con- 
stitution. The  argument  in  the  Victoriac 
court  was  whether  a  certain  royal  prerog^ 
tive  could  be  exercised  by  a  colonial  govern- 
ment.    We  cannot  propose  by  a  sweeping 
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provision  to  say  that  all  the  royal  preroga- 
tives shall  be  exercised  by  the  govemor- 
genersMn-council.  That  seems  to  me  to 
be  the  nearest  to  what  the  hon.  member 
is  driving  at  If  that  is  what  he  means, 
then  it  is  a  question  for  fair  consideration 
whether  we  ought  to  put  such  a  provision 
In  the  bill.  But  nothing  short  of  that 
will  cover  all  that  he  has  been  arguing  for. 

Mr.  DEAKIN  :  I  would  say  briefly, 
in  answer  to  the  hon.  gentleman,  that  in 
the  very  case  to  which  he  has  referred,  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Victoria  held  that  the 
words  "  responsible  minister  of  the  Crown  " 
appeared  in  certain  statutes  passed  by  the 
Victorian  Parliament  since  the  passing 
of  the  Constitution  ;  but  tliat  they  did  not 
appear  in  the  Constitution  Act,  and  a  ma- 
jority of  the  bench  declared  that  if  they 
had  been  inserted  there  they  would  have 
made  a  very  great  difference  in  the  way 
in  which  they  would  have  regarded  minis- 
terial authority  in  the  colony. 

Sir  Samuel  Geiffith  :  But  the  Privy 
Council  said  that  was  wrong ! 

Mr.  DEAKIN  :  As  far  as  I  am  ac- 
quainted with  their  judgment,  the  Privy 
Council  did  not  enter  upon  that  particular 
issue  at  all.  They  have  not  even  con 
sidered  the  point,  to  say  nothing  of  giving 
an  opinion  upon  it.  The  judgment,  there- 
fore, remains  for  what  it  is  worth  as  a 
judgment  of  the  Supreme  Court  If  the 
words  my  hon.  colleague  desires  to  intro- 
duce had  been  inserted  in  the  Victoiian 
Constitution  Act,  the  ministers  of  Victoria 
would  have  had  greater  power  than  they 
now  possess.  The  words  the  hon.  gentle- 
man has  just  suggested,  conveying  sover- 
eign power  to  ministers,  would  be  amply 
sufficient  Those  words  should  be  embodied 
in  this  constitution. 

Sir  Samuel  Griffith  :  That  is  to  say, 
that  all  the  royal  prerogatives  should  be 
exercised  by  the  govemor-in-council ! 

Mr.  DEAKIN  :  Exercised  by  him 
through  his  ministers.     Unless  that  claim 


be  put  forward  in  our  constitution,  we  shall 
have  taken  and  be  taken  to  have  accepted 
something  less,  and  we  shall  be  always 
liable  to  be  challenged  with  having  ex- 
ceeded the  authority  of  the  Constitution 
with  which  her  Majesty  has  been  pleased 
to  endow  us.  Why  should  we  leave  the 
matter  open  to  doubt  1  Why  should  we 
leave  the  ministers  of  the  commonwealth 
liable  to  be  challenged  in  the  exercise  of 
their  duties  to  the  people  they  represent  1 
Why  should  we  not  now  put  forward  the 
claim  of  ministers  of  the  commonwealth  to 
act  for  her  Majesty  and  for  the  people  of 
the  commonwealth  as  if  they  were  her 
Majesty's  imperial  ministers,  excepting,  of 
course,  in  cases  where  imperial  interests 
are  concerned,  which  would  necessarily 
attach  to  the  British  Government  and  the 
Imperial  Parliament  ?  The  hon.  member. 
Sir  Samuel  GriflSth,  seems  to  have  con- 
sidered a  phrase  that  would  be  acceptable, 
and  if,  especially  after  this  debate,  we  were 
to  fail  to  adopt  some  such  words,  we  shall 
be  taken  to  have  admitted  and  accepted 
at  the  outset  a  limited  authority  which,  I 
am  sure,  the  commonwealth  would  never 
willingly  accept 

Mr.  FITZGERALD  :  I  should  like  to 
ask  Sir  Samuel  GriflSth  whether,  in  his 
opinion,  the  effect  of  the  insertion  of  these 
words  would  be  to  enlarge  the  scope  of 
either  the  duties  or  prerogatives  of  respon- 
sible ministers  ? 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH  :  In  my 
opinion,  they  would  not ;  and  I  think,  at 
the  same  time,  that  they  are  extraordinaiy 
words  to  put  in  an  act  of  parliament.  No 
other  words  I  know  of  would  cover  that 
for  which  the  hon.  member  is  asking, 
and  it  is  rather  a  singular  thing  to  ask 
the  Imperial  Parliament  to  do  for  Aus- 
tralia a  thing  which  it  has  never  done  for 
itself. 

Mr.  Deakin  :  Of  course  not.  They  have 
no  need ;  they  have  a  vast  reserve  of  power. 
Theirs  is  an  unwritten  constitution  I 
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Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH  :  To  ask  the 
Crown  in  one  short  sentence  to  surrender, 
in  respect  to  Australia,  all  its  prerogatives 
is  rather  an  extraordinary  thing  to  do.  At 
this  moment  I  believe  no  one  knows  what 
they  all  are.  No  one  could  at  once  en- 
umerate them  all ;  and  hon.  members  may 
rely  upon  tliis,  that  the  enumeration  would 
be  carefully  gone  through,  and  that  if  there 
were  one  prerogative  concerning  which 
there  was  the  slightest  doubt — that  is,  with 
regard  to  its  inclusion — parliament  would 
not  pass  it,  and  it  would  be  quite  right,  too. 
We  might  ask  for  it ;  but  would  it  not  be 
a  pity  to  lose  the  constitution  because  one 
point  could  not  be  granted  ?  For  instance, 
one  of  the  royal  prerogatives  is  to  declare 
war.     What  about  that  1 

Mr.  Fitzgerald  :  That  is  what  the  hon. 
member,  Mr.  Deakin,  would  like  ! 

Mr.  Deakin  :  No,  I  would  declare  peace! 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH  :  The  mere 
mention  of  that  one  instance  is  sufficient 
to  show  that  such  sweeping  words  cannot 
bo  inserted. 

Mr.  Deakin:  We  can  make- an  excep- 
tion in  favour  of  imperial  interests.  We 
have  no  desire  to  interfere  with  the  imperial 
prerogative  in  matters  of  war  and  peace  ! 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH  :  I  take  it 
that  the  proper  place  for  such  a  clause 
would  be  the  enacting  part  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Deakin  :  No ;  when  we  are  deal- 
ing with  the  executive  government  The 
governor-general  has  power  for  every- 
thing, and  delegates  it ! 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH  :  No ;  in 
this  case  there  would  be  a  surrender  by 
the  Queen,  which  would  have  to  be  in  the 
enacting  part  of  the  bill,  which  applies  to 
all  the  Queen's  dominions. 

Mr.  Fitzgerald  :  Canada  did  not  ask 
for  it ! 

Sir    SAMUEL   GRIFFITH:    At  all 

events,   I    would   ask   hon.    members    to 

pause  before  they  determine  upon  asking 

the  Queen  to  surrender  all  her  prerogatives 

[Sir  Samuel  Giiffitlu 


in  Australia.  For  my  part,  I  believe  tliat- 
all  the  prerogatives  of  the  Crown  exist  in 
the  governor-general  as  far  as  tbey  relate 
to  Australia.  I  never  entertained  any 
doubt  upon  the  subject  at  all — that  is  so  ^ 
far  as  they  can  be  exercised  in  the  com- 
monwealth. Certainly  the  putting  in  of 
such  a  phrase  as  has  been  suggested  ougfat 
not  to  done  without  very  grave  considen- 
tion. 

Mr.  THYNNE:  I  think  the  two  con- 
tending parties  might  be  reconciled  without 
any  material  addition  to  the  clause,  but 
with  only  a  slight  rearrangement  of  it.  I 
would  ask  the  hon.  member.  Sir  Samuel 
GriflSth,  to  follow  me  while  I  read  tlje 
clause  as  I  propose  to  leave  it : 

The  governor-general  may,  from  time  to  tinie, 
appoint  such  officers  as  may  be  necessaiy  f<^r 
the  administration  of  the  execative  government 
of  the  commonwealth.  Such  officers  ahaU  hol-i 
office  during  the  pleasure  of  the  govemoi- 
general,  and  shall  be  capable  of  being  chosen 
and  sitting  as  members  of  either  house  of  par- 
liament. Such  officers  shall  be  members  of  the 
federal  executive  council,  and  shall  administer 
such  departments  of  state  of  the  commonveaJ  th 
as  the  governor-geueral-in-council  may  from 
time  to  time  establish. 

Sir  Thomas  McIlwhaith  :  That  would 
not  do ! 

Mr.  THYNNE  :  As  the  ckuse  stands 
it  encourages  the  idea  that  ministers  are 
dissociated  from  the  combination  to  wbich 
we  are  accustomed,  and  that  they  would 
})e  appointed  to  administer  certain  depart- 
ments, but  not  to  generally  advise  the  go- 
vernor. 

Mr.  DEAKIN  :  I  trust  the  question 
will  not  be  allowed  to  pass  before  the  Con- 
vention has  fully  considered  iL  The  ol - 
jection  of  the  hon.  member.  Sir  Samuel 
Griffith,  to  the  amendment  of  my  hon.  col- 
league is  really  an  objection  to  the  phrase 
"  responsible  minister  of  the  Crown,"  Thr 
hon.  member  says  it  is  an  "  epithet,"  bet 
nevertheless  it  points  in  two  very  valuable 
directions.  It  points,  in  the  first  instance, 
to  the  exercise  by  ministers  of  all  powers 
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in  the  Crown,  and,  in  the  second  instance, 
to  the  responsibility  of  those  ministers  to 
parliament  for  every  action  they  take  in 
tlieir  ministerial  capacity.  In  both  of  these 
respects  the  phrase,  although  it  may  be 
called  an  epithet,  is  an  extremely  valuable 
one.  Why  not  meet  the  case  by  striking 
out  the  word  "officers,"  and  make  the 
clause  read  : 

The  governor-general  may  from  time  to  time 
appoint  responsible  ministers  of  the  Crown. 

Sir  Henry  Parkes  :  The  hon.  member 
would  not  find  such  a  phrase  in  any  Eng- 
lish law  ! 

Mr.  DE  AKIN  :  It  is  used  in  a  number 
of  our  acta. 

Sir  Samuel  Griffith  :  It  has  been  used 
by  inadvertence  in  Victoria  ! 

Sir  John  Downer  ;  Is  the  hon.  member 
sure  the  words  are  in  the  Victorian  act  ] 

Mr.  DEAKIN :  They  are  not  in  the 
Constitution  Act,  but  they  are  in  several 
other  Victorian  acts.  They  are  not  re- 
quired to  be  used  in  Great  Britain,  where 
the  constitution  is  unwritten ;  but  since 
we  are  trying  to  reduce  a  constitution  to 
words,  since  we  are  setting  down  in  black 
and  white  what  the  executive  relations  of 
the  government  are,  I  think  we  should  be 
definite.  Complete  as  is  the  skeleton  of 
constitutional  government  which  the  hon. 
member.  Sir  Samuel  Griffith,  has  given  us 
in  these  clauses,  1  maintain  that  it  is,  after 
all,  only  a  skeleton,  and  that  the  life  which 
is  implied  by  its  being  administered  by  re- 
sponsible ministers  has  yet  to  be  imparted 
to  it.  We  do  not  desire  to  introduce 
words  which  might  seem  to  claim  for 
Australia  royal  prerogatives ;  but  we  do 
wish  to  introduce  words  claiming  all  the 
prerogatives  of  the  Crown  directly  relating 
to  Australia.  What  we  say  is  that  these 
clauses,  as  they  stand,  do  not  with  suffi- 
cient distinctness  make  that  claim,  and 
that  we  should  seize  every  opportunity  of 
placing  points  of  this  importance  beyond 
all  dispute,   that  we  should   embody  in 


these  clauses  the  claim  of  ministers  of  the 
commonwealth  to  exercise  all  the  preroga- 
tives of  the  Crown  which  may  be  neces- 
sary in  the  interests  of  the  commonwealth. 
I  would  ask  the  hon.  member.  Sir  Samuel 
Griffith,  to  himself  suggest  a  phrase,  and 
in  default  of  that  to  accept  my  hon.  col- 
league's amendment  I  would  suggest 
words  claiming  that  as  regards  the  in- 
terests of  the  commonwealth,  ministers  of 
the  Crown  here  should  have  the  same 
powers  as  have  ministers  of  the  Crown 
in  Great  Britain,  distinguishing  Great 
Britain  of  course  from  the  empire  at  large. 

Sir  Samuel  Griffith  :  No  more  than 
the  ministers  of  France,  Germany,  or  the 
United  States ! 

Mr.  DEAKIN  :  In  Great  Britain  there 
is  the  peculiarity  that,  living  under  an  un^ 
written  constitution,  it  is  never  known 
what  new  departures  may  be  taken. 

Sir  Samuel  Griffith  :  It  is  absolute 
power  to  administer  the  sovereignty  of  the 
state ! 

Mr.  DEAKIN  :  Exactly ;  surely  all 
the  limits  that  we  want  of  that  absolute 
power  in  the  commonwealth  is,  so  far  as 
it  relates  to  the  commonwealth,  to  exclude 
all  prerogatives  relating  to  the  empire  out- 
side the  commonwealth.  There  is  no  pre- 
tence to  claiming  the  power  of  proclaiming 
peace  or  war,  or  of  exercising  power  out- 
side our  own  boundaries  ;  but  let  us  have 
it  stated  plainly  in  the  constitution  that 
the  officers  here,  called  heads  of  depart- 
ments, shall  be  absolutely  ministers  of  the 
Crown.     We  know  what  that  means. 

Sir  Henry  Farkes  :  That  is  exactly 
what  we  do  not  know ! 

Mr.  DEAKIN  :  And  there  is  this  great 
advantage :  we  do  not  know  what  the 
royal  prerogative  is.  We  have  not  ex- 
hausted its  meaning.  Had  we  not  better 
take  words  which  are  used  in  common 
speech,  the  meaning  of  which  we  have  not 
exhausted,  when  we  are  all  at  one  in 
making  the  claim  for  the  people  of  the 
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commonwealth  tbat  their  parliament  and 
ministersshall  haveall  the  powers  neceasary 
to  administer  tlie  affairs  of  the  common- 
wealth 1  No  one  has  argued  for  this  more 
strongly  than  the  hon.  member,  Sir  Samuel 
Griffith.  If  he  is  convinced  that  the  clause 
gives  that  power,  while  other  members  of 
the  Committee  are  convinced  that  it  does 
not,  would  it  not  be  better  to  carry  out 
the  principle  which  we  have  followed 
throughout,  and  let  us  have  no  doubt  on 
the  point  1  Let  us  make  the  most  explicit, 
indisputable,  unmistakable  claim  to  this 
power. 

Sir  John  Bray:  The  hon.  member's 
suggestion  will  not  do  that ! 

Mr.  DEAKIN  :  By  calling  these  officers 
responsible  ministers  of  the  Crown,  they 
will  be  empowered  to  meet  all  unantici- 
pated contingencies. 

Sir  Samuel  Griffith  :  The  words  do 
not  convey  that  meaning  to  my  mind  I 

Mr.  DEAKIN  :  They  did  to  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  Victoria.  We  had  a  num- 
ber of  judges  stating  that  if  these  words 
were  contained  in  the  Constitution  Act  of 
Victoria  they  would  adopt  a  different  atti- 
tude, and  hold  that  ministers  had  greater 
power  than  they  now  have,  those  words  not 
being  in  our  Constitution  Act  Why  not 
employ  those  words  in  this  constitution, 
and  place  our  meaning  beyond  doubt  ? 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH  :  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  know  what  is  our  meaning  which 
it  is  desired  to  put  beyond  doubt.  I  agree 
that  in  this  bill  our  meaning  should  be 
placed  beyond  doubt,  but  we  must  first 
find  out  what  is  our  meaning.  The  hon. 
member  uses  the  word  "responsible," 
which  simply  means  this  :  that  ministers 
take  the  brunt  of  the  advice  which  they 
give  in  the  exercise  of  sovereign  power 
of  any  kind.  That  does  not  give  them  any 
additional  power.  The  word  "  responsible  " 
only  means  in  that  case  that  the  ministers 
take  the  blame.  It  is  not  a  question  of 
giving  authority,  it  is  a  question  as  to  who 
[Mr,  Deakin. 


is  to  be  punished  for  the  impr(^>er  exer- 
cise of  authority.  The  word  "  miniskers*^ 
means  no  more  than  "  ofiBoo^  iA  siske:'' 
It  is  only  another  epithet.  Ministen  of 
the  Crown  means  officers  of  tbe  Crown 
where  there  is  a  Crown. 

Mr.  Deakin:  The  words  mean  soiim- 
thing  more  than  that! 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH  :  Tbe  aipi- 
mont  is  becoming  so  refined  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  distinguish  the  differences. 

Sir  John  Bray  :  Tou  do  not  call  them 
officers  of  state  ! 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH  :  Clause  4 
says  that  for  the  administration  of  the  ex- 
ecutive government  there  shall  be  officers 
to  administer  such  departments  of  state 
as  the  governor  may  prescribe,  and  he  is 
to  act  on  their  advice.  These  are  expres- 
sions that  have  been  used  so  often  that 
they  have  become  stereotyped;  but  I  think 
the  only  authority  for  using  in  an  act  the 
words  "responsible  ministers  of  the  Crown'* 
is  an  error  on  the  part  of  a  draftsman  in 
Victoria.  It  has  not  been  followed  by 
any  of  the  other  coloniea  In  some  cus- 
toms act  somebody  or  other  used  the  words 
"  responsible  minister,"  and  the  Tictonan 
judges  thought  that  having  been  so  used, 
there  was  something  defective  in  the  Con- 
stitution Act.  I  do  not  draw  that  Vnier- 
ence ;  I  think  that  the  defect  was  in  the 
subsequent  act. 

Mr.  WRIXON  :  I  am  convinced  that 
the  Convention  is  making  a  serious  mift- 
taka  We  are  asked  to  pass  this  clause 
in  exactly  the  same  terms  that  would  suit 
a  Crown  colony.  Every  word  in  this  clause 
would  apply  equally  to  ministers  and  offi- 
cers in  a  Crown  colony  which  was  about 
to  be  founded.  I  would  be  happy  if  any 
better  phrase  could  be  obtained  than  I 
have  suggested.  I  think  these  amendments 
should  be  drawn  up  by  the  gentleman  in 
charge  of  the  bill.  The  words  "responsible 
ministers  of  the  Crown"  were  used  in  Vi<s 
toria,  not  as  the  hon.  member,  Sir  Samael 
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Griffith,  thinks,  by  mistake,  but  are  used 
repeatedly,  and  I  think  most  justly,  be- 
cause no  principle  is  better  understood 
than  that  the  courts  take  judicial  notice 
of  all  things — mercantile,  political,  and  so 
on.  And  the  political  meaning,  under  the 
Constitution  of  England,  of  '*  responsible 
minister  of  the  Crown,"  is  perfectly  well 
known.  What  is  desired  is  this :  that  a 
minister  in  Australia  shall  have  the  same 
position  with  regard  to  the  Crown  in  all 
matters  Australian,  as  a  minister  in  Eng- 
land has  with  regard  to  all  matters  Eng- 
lish. We  desire  to  have  that  object  carried 
out.  I  am  sorry  the  Convention  does  not 
attend  to  it,  because  I  am  sure  wc  are 
making  a  mistake. 

Mr.  KINGSTON  :  We  are  very  much 
indebted  to  th&hon.  member,  Mr.  Wrixon, 
for  calling  attention  to  this  matter.  There 
is  no  hon.  member  who  has  had  more  prac- 
tical experience,  in  view  of  recent  events, 
of  the  necessity  for  making  some  provision 
of  this  kind.  His  attention  has  been  drawn 
to  the  matter  by  the  litigation  which  has 
lately  taken  place  on  a  very  nice  constitu- 
tional question.  A  decision  was  pronounced 
by  some,  at  least,  of  the  Victorian  judges 
which  forms  the  position  for  which  the 
hon.  member  contends,  namely,  that  it  is 
necessary  to  make  an  amendment  in  the 
bill  in  order  to  give  ministers  of  the  Crown 
in  Australia  certain  prerogative  rights 
which  are  exercised  by  ministers  in  Eng- 
land for  the  benefit  of  the  community. 
When  we  are  legislating  for  the  creation 
of  a  constitution  for  the  commonwealth 
which  we  hope  to  establish  here,  we  should 
at  least  profit  by  the  experience  of  past 
years  in  order  to  clothe  the  officers  of  the 
commonwealth  with  all  the  powers  which 
may  happen  to  be  necessary  for  the  pre- 
servation of  the  rights  of  the  community. 
There  is  no  more  important  power  than 
the  one  which  was  in  issue  in  the  liti- 
gation to  which  I  have  referred ;  that  is, 
the  right  of  the  representatives  of  the 


executive  ministers  to  act  without  re- 
course to  parliamentary  authority  in  order 
to  prevent  aliens  from  effecting  a  landing 
on  our  shores.  We  should  render  our- 
selves liable  to  be  accused  of  negligence  if 
we  did  not  make  every  effort  to  see  that 
this  question  was  perfectly  clear,  so  that 
in  future  we  should  have  the  power  which 
was  questioned  in  connection  with  the  late 
litigation,  and  which  at  present  there  is 
some  doubt  whether  the  colonial  govern- 
ments possess.  We  have  the  decision  of 
some  at  least  of  the  Victorian  judges  that 
the  power  is  not  possessed  by  Victorian 
ministers  ;  but  that  if  certain  phraseology 
had  been  employed,  they  would  possess  the 
power.  We  do  not  know  to  what  extent 
that  decision  may  have  been  qualified  by 
the  judgment  of  the  Privy  Council ;  but 
it  seems  from  the  telegrams  that  it  is  doubt- 
ful as  to  whether  or  not  that  decision  has 
in  any  respect  been  qualified.  There  is 
some  room  for  objection  to  the  employ- 
ment of  the  word  "responsible."  We  know 
what  we  wish  to  do.  We  desire  to  con- 
fer on  the  executive  ministers  the  right 
to  exercise  this  prerogative  as  far  as  the 
commonwealth  is  concerned  ;  but  I  do 
not  think  we  desire  to  expressly  perpetuate 
the  system  of  responsible  government  I 
am  certainly  an  advocate  for  the  continu- 
ance of  that  system ;  but  in  view  of  the 
discussion  which  took  place  at  a  previous 
stage,  I  think  we  have  done  well  hitherto 
in  avoiding  the  use  of  the  term  "  respon- 
sible," in  avoiding  the  use  of  any  expres- 
sion which  it  might  be  urged  would  have 
the  effect  of  preventing  us  from  altering 
our  practice  with  reference  to  responsible 
government  in  future  as  occasion  may  re- 
quire. I  hope  the  hon.  member  who  has 
moved  the  amendment  will  leave  out  the 
word  to  which  I  have  referred,  and  to 
which  it  seems  that  objection  can  fairly  be 
taken.  At  the  same  time,  I  will  promise 
him  that  I  will  do  all  I  can  to  assist  him 
in  achieving  the  object  which  he  has  in 
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view  in  a  manner  which  will  not  be  open 
to  the  objections  which  I  have  urged.  It 
occurs  to  me  that  something  of  the  sort 
might  be  done  if  we  amended  section  1 
on  page  17,  which  vests  the  executive 
power  and  authority  of  the  common- 
wealth in  the  Queen,  to  be  exercised  by 
the  governor-general.  Possibly  some  words 
might  be  insei-ted  to  show  that  that  ex- 
ecutive power  and  autljority  which  would 
be  exercised  by  her  Majesty's  representa- 
tive under  the  advice  of  a  responsible 
ministry  would  extend  to  the  exercise  of 
the  prerogative  which  it  is  now  desired  to 
confer ;  but  at  the  same  time  I  sympa- 
thise with  the  remark  made  by  various 
hon.  members  that  it  is  a  very  delicate 
question.  We  should  look  very  closely  at 
the  way  in  which  we  make  any  amend- 
ment on  the  subject.  The  object  in  view 
is  one  which  I  am  convinced  we  ought  to 
strain  every  nerve  to  achieve,  and  I  shall 
bo  glad,  indeed,  if  the  hon.  member  who 
moved  the  amendment  can  arrange  with 
the  hon.  and  learned  member.  Sir  Samuel 
Griffith,  for  some  satisfactory  mode  of 
eflfecting  what  I  believe  to  be  a  purpose 
which  will  commend  itself  to  all. 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH  ;  I  have 
been  all  along  trying  to  meet  my  hon. 
friends  for  the  purpose  of  removing  any 
doubt.  A  form  of  words  has  occurred  to 
me  since  I  spoke  last,  which  I  believe 
would  relieve  the  minds  of  hon.  members, 
and  does  not  appear  open  to  any  objec- 
tion. I  would  propose  to  add  to  the  clause 
the  words  "  and  shall  be  the  Queen's  min- 
isters of  state  for  the  commonwealth."  I 
would  suggest  that  the  hon.  and  learned 
member  should  withdraw  his  amendment. 

Mr.  WRIXON  :  I  shall  be  happy  to 
withdraw  my  amendment,  as  I  think  that 
the  addition  to  the  clause  of  the  words 
suggested  by  the  hon.  and  learned  mem- 
ber will  adequately  carry  out  what  I 
desire. 

Amendment,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 
[J/r.  Kingston, 


Amendment  (by  Sir  Samuel  Gbiffitb) 
agreed  to  : 

That  the  words  "and  shall  be  the  Qacii.'<i 
ministers  of  state  for  the  commonwealth'"  U 
added  to  the  clause. 

Clause,  as  amended,  agreed  to. 

Clause  6.  There  shall  be  payable  to  the  Qoerj 
out  of  the  consolidated  revenae  fund  of  t^;t 
commonwealth  for  the  salaries  of  sach  ofictr:> 
a  sum  not  less  than  fifteen  thousand  pounds  pt: 
annum. 

Mr.  AD  YE  DOUGLAS  :  I  would  ask 
the  hon.  and  learned  member,  Sir  Samue! 
Griffith,  whether  it  was  intended  that  tL» 
£15,000  should  be  divided  among  tL^* 
ministers  of  the  Crown,  however  few  thev 
might  be  ]    There  might  be  only  three. 

Mr.  MuNRO  :  If  they  do  the  work,  why 
should  they  not  get  the  money  ? 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH  :  I  think 
there  ought  to  be  power  to  control  that. 
Wo  contemplate  seven  ministers  being  re- 
quired at  the  start,  but  the  parliament  will 
settle  how  many  ministers  there  shall  be.  I 
think  it  would  be  better  if  this  were  not 
made  a  rigid  provision  of  the  constitution. 

Sir  JoHK  Bray  :  The  clause  says,  "  not 
less  than  £15,000"! 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH:  Why 
should  the  parliament  not  have  power  to 
reduce  the  amount  ?  I  think  it  would  be 
better  if  the  operation  of  this  clause  werr 
limited  in  the  same  manner  as  the  nex: 
one.  It  is  clearly  a  matter  for  the  parlia- 
ment^ the  provision  being  an  initial  one. 

Amendment  (by  Sir  Samuel  Griffitf 
agreed  to: 

That  the  following  words  be  inserted  lief >' : 
the  word  "There,"  line  1 :— " Until  other  pro- 
vision is  made  by  the  parliament." 

Mr.  J.  FORREST  :  I  should  Uke  toa=k 
the  hon.  member  whether  he  proposes  that 
the  salaries  of  ministers  of  the  Crown 
should  be  altered  by  parliament  at  acj 
time  it  chooses,  that  is,  that  during  anj 
session  any  member  shall  be  at  liberty  t: 
move  a  reduction  in  the  ministers'  salaries  \ 
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That  would  be  a  provision  not  usual  in  the 
constitutions  with  which  I  have  liad  any- 
thing to  do.  It  should  only  be  done  by 
an  alteration  of  the  constitution.  If  there 
is  a  civil  list  it  can  only  be  altered  in 
the  way  provided  for  amending  the  con- 
stitution. If  ministers'  salaries  are  to  be 
altered  at  any  time,  great  power  will  be 
placed  in  the  hands  of  members,  and  they 
may  annoy  ministers  by  having  a  great 
controversy  every  time  the  ministerial 
salaries  come  under  review.  The  clause 
says  that  the  amount  for  ministers'  salaries 
shall  not  be  less  than  £15,000.  Person- 
ally, I  do  not  care  what  the  amount  is ; 
but  it  seems  to  me  that  ministers  of  the 
Crown  should  not  be  subjected  to  the  in- 
dignity, every  time  an  appropriation  act  is 
before  parliament,  of  having  their  salaries 
discussed  in  the  assembly.  In  the  colony 
which  I  represent,  it  is  as  difficult  to  touch 
the  civil  list  as  it  is  to  alter  any  other  part 
of  the  constitution. 

Mr.  M  ARMION  :  I  have  not  had  ex- 
l)erience  of  the  voting  of  large  sums  of 
money,  but  I  have  some  idea  in  regard  to 
the  credit  that  should  attach  to  a  minister 
of  the  Crown ;  and  when  we  are  building 
up  a  fabric  which  is  intended  to  be  a  last- 
ing structure,  and  of  which  the  foundations 
shall  be  strong  and  durable,  we  ought  to  be 
careful  how  we  deal  with  this  matter.  I 
agree  with  my  colleague  in  saying  that  it 
would  be  a  pity  if  parliament  should  have 
the  power,  without  considerable  trouble, 
to  alter  the  salaries  of  ministers,  and  could 
bring  them  under  discussion  every  year. 
It  seems  to  me  to  be  rather  discreditable, 
and,  to  a  certain  extent,  to  take  away  from 
the  dignity  which  surrounds  the  position. 
I  dare  say  the  committee,  after  considerable 
attention  to  the  matter,  arrived  at  the  con- 
clusion that  £15,000  per  annum  was  little 
enough  to  enable  the  ministers  to  maintain 
their  high  positions ;  and  after  the  amount 
has  been  arrived  at,  it  seems  to  me  that 
there  should  be  a  great  deal  of  difficulty 


surrounding  itff  reduction,  though  there 
should  still  be  the  power  to  increase  it. 

Mr.  A.  Forrest  :  No  doubt ! 

Mr.  MARMION  :  I  am  afraid  the  hon. 
member  is  rather  inclined  to  regard  these 
things  from  a  narrow-minded  point  of  view, 
but  I  have  been  accustomed  to  look  at  them 
from  a  higher  standpoint,  and  to  think  of 
the  future  as  well  as  of  the  present.  Re- 
membering that  in  the  future  the  responsi- 
bility and  power  of  these  ministera  may 
be  largely  increased,  and  that  instead  of 
ruling  over  2,000,000  or  3,000,000  people, 
they  may  rule  over  20,000,000,  I  say  that 
the  difficulties  surrounding  the  alteration 
of  their  salaries  should  be  made  as  great 
as  possible,  and  I  agree  with  my  hon. 
colleague  that  it  would  be  a  pity  if 
any  amendment  should  be  made  in  the 
clause. 

Amendment  (by  Sir  Samuel  Griffith) 
agreed  to : 

That  the  words  "a  sum  not  less  than "  be 
omitted  with  a  view  to  the  insertion  in  lieu 
thereof  of  the  words  "  the  sum  of." 

Clause,  as  amended,  agreed  to. 

Clause  8.  The  executive  power  and  authority 
of  the  commonwealth  shall  extend  to  all  matters 
with  respect  to  which  the  legislative  powers  of 
the  parliament  may  be  exercised,  excepting  only 
^matters,  being  within  the  legislative  powers  of  a 
state,  with  respect  to  which  the  parliament  of 
that  state  for  the  time-beiug  exercises  such 
powers. 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH  :'  This  after- 
noon I  have  had  circulated  an  amendment 
which  I  propose  to  make  in  this  clause.  It 
does  not  alter  its  intention,  though  it  cer- 
tainly makes  it  shorter.  As  the  clause 
stands,  it  contains  a  negative  limitation 
upon  the  powers  of  the  executive;  but  the 
amendment  will  give  a  positive  statement 
as  to  what  they  are  to  be.     I  move  : 

That  in  line  2  all  the  words  after  the  words 
*'  extend  to  *'  be  omitted  with  a  view  to  the  in- 
sertion in  lieu  thereof  of  the  words  "  the  execu- 
tion of  the  provisions  of  this  constitution,  and 
the  laws  of  the  commonwealth." 
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That  amendment  covers  all  that  is  meant 
by  the  clause,  and  is  quite  free  from  am- 
biguity. 

Amendment  agreed  to ;  clause,  as 
amended,  agreed  to. 

Claiue  10.    The  control  of  the  following 
departmeuta  of  the  public  service  shall  be  at 
once  assigned  to  and  assumed  and  ti^en  over 
by  the  executive  government  of  the  common- 
5    wealth,  and  the  commonwealth  shall  assume 
the  obligations  of  all  or  any  state  or  states 
with  respect  to  such  matters,  that  is  to  say — 
Customs  and  excise, 
Posts  and  telegraphs, 
10  Military  and  naval  defence, 

Ocean  beacons  and  buoys,  and  ocean 

lighthouses  and  lightships, 
Quarantine. 
Mr.  WRIJ^ON  :  I  have  been  favoured 
with  certain  suggestions  with  regard  to  the 
bill  by  my  learned  friend,  the  Attorney- 
General  of  Yictoria.  These  have  been  laid 
before  the  hon.  member,  Sir  Samuel 
Griffith.  One  of  them  deals  with  this  clause, 
and  I  wish  to  ask  the  hon.  member  if  he  has 
considered  the  point  raised,  and  whether 
he  is  of  opinion  that  the  clause  sufficiently 
meets  the  objection  of  my  hon.  friend  ? 

Sir  Samuel  Griffith  :  Will  the  hon. 
member  state  the  objection  to  the  Com- 
mittee? 

Mr.  WRIXON :  I  shall  be  very  happy. 
This  clause  hands  over  to  the  federal  go- 
vernment a  number  of  departments — cus- 
toms and  excise,  posts  and  telegraphs, 
military  and  naval  defence,  and  others. 
The  Attorney-General  of  Victoria  has 
pointed  out  that  our  Customs  Department 
includes  a  great  many  other  things,  as,  for 
example,  the  Immigration  Office,  the  Mer- 
cantile Marine  Office,  the  Po^^rder  Maga- 
zine Office,  the  Fisheries  Department,  and 
the  Marine  Board,  and  he  desires  to  know 
whether  it  is  intended  under  the  bill  to  take 
over  the  whole  of  these  from  the  operation 
of  the  local  government,  or  whether  the 
general  government  are  to  be  strictly  con- 
fined to  customs  and  excise  ?  That  is  the 
difficulty  which  he  has  raised. 
[Sir  Samuel  Griffith. 


Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH :  It 
to  me  that  the  meaning  is  pretty  plain 
The  clause  says  the  commonwealth  shall 
assume  the  obligations  of  any  state  *'with 
respect  to  customs  and  excise"  I^  in  a 
coastal  town,  the  customs-house  officer  is 
pilot  or  lighthouse-keeper  as  well,  it  will 
not  take  over  those  functions. 

Mr.  GILLIES:  The  same  remark  would 
apply  to  the  posts  and  telegraphs,  whidi 
include  other  departmenta  I  do  not  see 
that  it  is  possible,  under  the  clause,  for  the 
federal  government  to  take  over  sach  de- 
partments. They  would  have  to  be  speci- 
fically mentioned  before  they  conld  be  in- 
cluded in  the  obligations  of  the  common- 
wealth. 

Mr.  FITZGERALD :  Is  it  understood 
that  the  state  governments  will  entirely 
surrender  control  of  country  post-offices, 
delivery  of  mails,  and  everything  connected 
with  the  postal  service. 

Mr.  Playford  :  Yes ! 

Mr.  Adye  Douglas  :  Absurd  ! 

Mr.  BAKER :  Before  the  question  is 
put,  I  would  ask  if  the  Committee  have 
considered  the  question  of  telephones  1  Of 
course,  it  is  not  a  very  important  matter ; 
but  the  telephones  are  worked  by  ihe  same 
staff  as  the  telegraphs,  and  if  the  central 
government  took  over  the  telegraphs,  and 
the  local  governments  retained  the  tele- 
phones, they  would  have  to  establish  new 
departments. 

Mr.  Gillies  :  Telegraphs  include  tele- 
phones ! 

Mr.  BAKER :  Of  course,  if  the  word 
"  department  *'  governs  the  words  "  posts 
and  telegraphs,"  and  telephones  are  in- 
cluded, I  am  quite  satisfied. 

Mr.  ADYE  DOUGLAS  :  This  ckuse 
gives  over  to  the  general  government  the 
whole  of  the  departments  mentioned,  before 
the  federal  parliament  comes  into  existence. 
It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  undesirable  to  hand 
over  the  whole  of  our  post  and  telegraph 
departments,  which  in  the  colony  I  repre- 
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sent  incladeotbcr  departments,  to  the  federal 
government.  That  ought  not  to  be  done  antil 
the  parliament  properly  arranges  matters, 
and  carries  them  out  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  clause  52,  which  deals 
with  the  powers  of  parliament.  All  these 
powers  are  handed  over  to  the  executive 
government  at  once.  It  seems  to  me  to 
be  sufficient  to  hand  over  to  the  executive 
government  the  customs  and  excise  depart- 
ments, leaving  the  other  departments  to 
remain  until  parliament  meets,  when  the 
several  states  will  have  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  separating  departments  affecting 
telephones,  stamps,  and  so  on,  from  the 
other  departments  with  which  they  are 
connected. 

Sir  Samuel  Griffith  :  They  will  do 
that  before  in  anticipation  ! 

Mr.  ADYE  DOUGLAS  :  It  is  not 
likely  that  they  will  do  it  until  they  know 
exactly  how  far  the  commonwealth  parlia- 
ment intends  to  operate  upon  these  mat- 
ters. The  expressions  used  are  of  a  general 
nature,  and  there  may  be  taken  over  a 
great  deal  more  than  we  intend  to  be 
taken  over.  Therefore  I  think  it  would 
be  as  well  to  omit  the  words  "  posts  and 
telegraphs"  from  the  clause.  Military  and 
naval  defence  matters  are  not  of  so  much 
importance.  Matters  relating  lo  ocean 
beacons  and  buoys,  and  ocean  lighthouses 
and  lightships,  however,  are  in  the  same 
position  as  posts  and  telegraphs.  In  Vic- 
toria and  Tasmania  these  matters  are  con- 
nected with  different  departments  ;  there- 
fore I  think  it  would  be  well  to  limit  the 
immediate  assumption  of  control  to  mat- 
ters affecting  customs  and  excise,  and  mili- 
tary and  naval  defence. 

Amendment  (by  Sir  Samuel  Griffith) 
agreed  to  : 

That  in  line  6,  the  words  "all  or"  be  omitted. 

Amendment  (Mr.  Adte  Douglas)  nega- 
tived: 

That  in  line  9,  the  words  "Posts  and  tele- 
graphs" be  omitted. 


Amendment  (by  Mr.  Adye  Douglas) 
negatived : 

That  in  lines  11  and  12,  the  words  **  Ocean 
beacons  and  buoys,  and  ocean  lighthouses  and 
lightships,"  be  omitted. 

Clause,  as  amended,  agreed  to. 

Clause  11.  All  powers  and  functions  which 
are  at  the  date  of  the  establishment  of  the 
commonwealth  vested  in  the  governor  of  a 
colony  with  or  without  the  advice  of  his 
executive  council,  or  in  any  officer  or  person    5 
in  a  colony,  shall,  so  far  as  the  same  con- 
tinue in  existence  and  need  to  be  exercised 
in  relation  to  the  government  of  the  common- 
wealth, with  respect  to  any*  matters  which  • 
under  this  constitution  pass  to  the  executive  10 
government  of  the  commonwealth,  vest  in  the 
governor-general,  with  the  advice  of  the  fed- 
eral executive  council,  or  in  the  officer  exer- 
cising similar  powers  or  functions  in  or  under 
the  executive  government  of  the  common-  15 
wealth. 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH :  I  under- 
stood that  the  hon.  member,  Mr.  Wrixon^ 
intended  calling  attention  to  this  matter* 
Amongst  the  memoranda  with  which  that 
hon.  gentleman  has  favoured  me,  made  by 
Mr.  Shiels,  it  is  pointed  out  that  in  some 
instances  power  is  vested,  not  in  an  indi- 
vidual, but  in  a  board.  For  instance,  mat- 
ters affecting  ocean  lighthouses  are  dealt 
with  by  marine  boards.    I  therefore  move  : 

That  in  line  5,  the  word  '*  person  "  be  omitted 
with  the  view  to  the  insertion  of  the  word 
«•  authority." 

Amendment  agreed  to. 

Amendment  (by  Sir  Samuel  Griffith) 
agreed  to : 

That  in  line  13,  after  the  word  "  officer,"  the 
words  **  or  authority  "  be  inserted. 

Clause,  as  amended,  agreed  to. 

CHAPTER  IIL-THE  FEDERAL  JUDICATURE. 
Clause  1.  The  parliament  of  the  common- 
wealth shall  have  power  to  establish  a  court, 
which  shall  be  called  the  Supreme  Court  of  Aus- 
tralia, and  shall  consist  of  a  chief  justice,  and  so 
many  other  justices,  not  less  than  four,  as  the 
parliament  from  time  to  time  prescribes.  Th» 
parliament  may  also  from  time  to  time,  subject 
to  the  provisions  of  this  constitution,  establish 
other  courts. 
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Mr.  KINGSTON  :  At  an  earlier  stage 
in  the  discussion  of  this  bill  I  withdrew 
an  amendment  which  I  then  moved  in 
favour  of  giving  legislative  powers  to  the 
federal  parliament  for  the  establishment  of 
courts  of  conciliation  and  arbitration.  I 
did  this  because  it  was  pointed  out  by  the 
hon.  member,  Sir  Samuel  Griffith,  that  it 
would  be  more  convenient  to  effect  any 
amendment  the  Convention  might  desire 
in  the  clause  which  we  are  now  discussing, 
dealing  with  the  federal  judicature.  I 
propose  to  move  now  the  addition  of  words 
to  this  particular  clause,  which  will  give 
the  federal  parliament  power  to  establish 
federal  courts  of  conciliation  and  arbitra- 
tion for  the  settlement  of  industrial  dis- 
putes. The  amendment  I  desire  to  make 
consists  in  the  addition  to  the  clause  of 
the  following  words  : — 

including  courta  of  conciliation  and  arbitration 
for  the  settlement  of  industrial  disputes. 

I  am  not  going  to  travel  over  ground  upon 
which  I  have  previously  touched.  This 
simple  fact  remains — that  in  view  of  the 
extent  of  the  organisations  which  take 
part  in  these  industrial  disputes,  having 
ramifications  throughout  the  whole  of 
Auistralia,  it  is  impossible  for  any  one 
colony  to  legislate  for  the  creation  of  a 
tribunal  which  can  deal  satisfactorily  with 
them.  Under  these  circumstances,  it  re- 
solves itself  into  this  question :  whether 
we  shall  sit  idly  by  and  allow  the  contend- 
ing parties  to  settle  the  matter  for  them- 
selves, disregarding  the  disastrous  results 
which  invariably  accrue  from  the  prolon- 
gation of  these  disputes ;  or  whether  we 
shall  do  what  we  can  for  the  purpose  of 
creating  facilities  by  which  these  disputes 
maybe  avoided  or  theirduration  shortened] 
I  do  not  think  it  possible  for  the  question 
to  be  answered  in  any  other  way  than  by 
a  recognition  of  the  duty  which  it  appears 
to  me  is  imposed  on  us  in  the  creation  of 
this  constitution  to  make  provision  for  the 
erection  of  courts  which  will  satisfactorily 


deal  with  questions  of  the  magnitude  cf 
those  involved  in  industrial  disputes.  A 
federal  judicature  is  proposed  to  be  created 
Various  branches  of  jurisdiction  will  no 
doubt  be  conferred  upon  it ;  but  I  make 
bold  to  say  that  there  is  no  more  important 
branch  of  jurisdiction  which  can  be  given 
to  it  than  the  necessary  jurisdiction  for 
the  investigation  of  troubles  of  the  char- 
acter to  which  I  refer,  and  their  decisioiu 
according  to  the  substantial  justice  of  the 
case.  At  the  present  moment  varioos 
schemes  are  occupying  the  attention  d 
the  different  local  legislatures  Laving  lor 
their  aim  the  supply  of  facilities  for  tLe 
prevention  cf  these  disputes  ;  but  I  am 
sure  that  every  one  who  has  felt  it  hk 
duty  to  consider  the  question  will  recog- 
nise the  force  of  the  argument^  that  local 
legislation  cannot  satisfactorily  deal  wiin 
the  question.  I  do  not  propose  at  this 
stage  to  indicate  on  what  lines  I  venture 
to  consider  legislation  should  proceed ;  but 
I  think  that  if  at  the  time  of  the  late  labour 
troubles  we  had  had  something  in  the 
shape  of  a  federal  tribunal,  Laving  the  con- 
fidence of  entire  Australia,  having  ior  its 
sanction  Australian  legislation,  public  sen- 
timent would  have  been  of  such  a  character 
that  the  disputing  parties  would  practicaliv 
have  been  forced  to  refer  their  disagree- 
ment to  this  tribunal  for  settlement,  and 
to  abide  by  the  result  All  I  ask  in  snl- 
mitting  this  amendment  to  the  notice  d 
the  Convention  is  this:  that  we  may  n- 
cognise  that  it  is  a  question  with  which 
the  federal  parliament  should  have  powef 
to  deal  If  we  do  not  take  the  powar  nov. 
it  can  only  be  obtained  by  an  amendment  \A 
the  constitution.  Surely  it  is  a  power  whiLi 
should  exist,  however  much  room  tbere  imj 
be  for  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  pr^ 
cise  way  in  which  it  should  be  exercise^ 
I  merely  refer  in  the  amendment  I  mov. 
to  the  establishment  of  courts  of  concilia- 
tion and  arbitration.  The  first  duty  d 
the  proposed  tribunal  would  no  doubt  U 
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o  endeavour  to  reconcile  the  parties.  The 
lecond  would  be,  in  default  of  success  in 
:he  endeavour  to  bring  about  a  reconcilia- 
;ion  between  the  contending  parties,  to 
pronounce  a  decision  according  to  the  jus- 
:ice  of  the  case,  which  decision  should 
>ind  the  contending  parties  for  a  limited 
period,  and  which  should  be  capable  of 
jnforcement.  Courts  of  conciliation  and 
[arbitration  appear  to  me  to  be  highly  de- 
sirable of  establishment  in  view  of  the 
matters  to  which  I  have  called  attention, 
and  it  is  with  the  sole  purpose  of  enabling 
tlie  federal  legislature,  when  it  sees  fit  and 
in  such  mode  as  it  deems  most  expedient, 
to  call  these  tribunals  into  existence  that  I 
move  this  amendment. 

Amendment  proposed. 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH:  I  should 
like  for  my  own  satisfaction,  before  voting 
on  this  question,  to  know  how  the  hon. 
gentleman  makes  out  that  his  amendment 
is  not  an  interference  with  property  and 
civil  rights  ?  '  That  is  the  difficulty  I  feel. 
If  courts  of  conciliation  can  be  established, 
if  anything  can  be  done  to  settle  labour 
disputes,  I  think  it  is  a  power  the  federal 
])arliament  might  very  well  have.  But  I 
have  been  trying  for  the  last  three  months 
to  see  how  it  could  be  put  within  their 
fimction  without  interfering  with  the  pro- 
per function  of  the  states,  and  I  have  not 
b3en  able  yet  to  answer  that  question. 

Mr.  DEAKIN:  The  hon.  member, 
perhaps,  mit^ht  answer  another  difficulty 
which  has  suggested  itself  to  me.  I  am 
cordially  with  him  in  all  he  desires  to  ac- 
complish, and  believe  that  much  could  be 
achieved  in  this  direction  by  such  legisla- 
tion as  he  has  outlined  ;  but  I  fail  to  see 
that  it  can  possibly  become,  for  a  very 
long  time  to  come,  a  proper  subject  for 
federal  legislation.  On  the  contrary,  I 
fear  that  if  this  power  were  given  to  the 
federal  legislature,  it  might  be  exercised 
less  satisfactorily  than  it  would  be  by  the 
individual  colonies.  There  must  be  in  such 


a  matter  as  this,  a  cei-tain  amount  of  ex- 
perimental legislation.  The  colonies,  left 
to  themselves,  may  take  different,  and,  to 
some  extent,  diverse  paths ;  and  from  the 
knowledge  then  gained,  the  federal  parlia- 
ment may  legislate  in  the  future.  The 
hon.  member's  amendment,  I  take  it,  would 
not  prevent  the  exercise  by  the  several 
colonies  of  their  present  power  of  legisla- 
tion on  this  question. 

Mr.  Gillies  :  It  would  ! 

Mr.  Kingston  :  Not  at  all  ! 

Mr.  DEAKIN  :  I  imagine  that  the  be- 
stowal of  this  power  on  the  federal  parlia- 
ment would  not  operate  to  the  exclusion 
of  the  power  at  present  possessed  by  the 
several  colonies,  until  the  federal  parlia- 
ment did  actually  legislate.  If  this  pro- 
vision would  operate  as  a  prohibition  to 
the  local  parliaments  I  should  be  compelled 
to  vote  against  it.  But  I  think  it  simply 
gives  the  power  to  the  federal  parliament 
in  the  future,  and  possibly  there  cannot 
be  much  objection  to  that,  unless  it  be  on 
the  ground  suggested  by  the  hon.  member. 
Sir  Samuel  Griffith.  I  certainly  think  we 
should  do  nothing  to  prevent  or  even  dis- 
courage the  several  colonies  from  dealing 
with  this  problem  each  in  its  own  way,  be- 
cause only  after  the  path  has  been  trodden 
by  the  several  colonies,  and  trodden  in  dif- 
ferent ways,  will  it  be  probable  that  the 
federal  parliament  will  ever  be  moved  to 
bring  into  existence  so  immense  an  organi- 
sation as  would  be  necessary  to  cope  with 
the  industrial  disputes  of  Australia. 

Mr.  DIBBS :  I  think  the  idea  of  the 
mover  of  the  amendment  is  to  give  power 
to  the  federal  parliament  to  establish  such 
courts.  Long  before  federation  would  be- 
come an  accomplished  fact  conciliation 
courts  would,  no  doubt,  be  established  ia 
the  various  colonies,  or  at  least  some  of 
them  would  have  attempted  to  legislate 
with  a  view  to  a  settlement  of  the  ques- 
tion. Already  the  subject  has  been  intro- 
duced into  the  Parliament  of  New  South 
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Wales  and  favourably  received,  and  the 
bon.  member,  Mr.  Kingston,  has,  I  be- 
lieve, introduced  it  into  the  Parliament  of 
South  Australia;  and  I  have  no  doubt 
that  when  the  minds  of  the  people  are 
brought  to  bear  on  the  advantages  of  con- 
ciliation, legislation  will  be  passed  in  various 
colonies  which  will  pave  the  way  to  a  law 
of  conciliation  being  ultimately  passed  by 
the  federal  parliament.  I  see  no  harm  in 
the  insertion  of  words  giving  the  federal 
parliament  power  to  establish  such  courts 
if  it  thinks  necessary. 

Mr.  KINGSTON  ;  Referring  to  the  re- 
mark which  fell  from  Sir  Samuel  Griffith, 
if  I  understand  the  hon.  gentlemen  rightly, 
his  objection  is  to  the  establishment  of  any 
court  of  conciliation  or  arbitration. 

Sir  Samuel  Griffith  :  No  ! 

Mr.  KINGSTON  :  Then  I  fail  to  com- 
prebend  the  argument  of  the  hon.  dele- 
gate. I  understand  him  to  say  that  the 
establishment  of  these  courts  by  the  fede- 
ral legislature  would  be  an  interference 
with  civil  rights. 

Sir  Samuel  Griffith  :  With  property 
and  civil  rights ! 

Mr.  KINGSTON  :  Does  the  hon.  dele- 
^te  object  to  it  on  the  ground  that  state 
matters  should  be  regulated  by  the  states 
themselves  ) 

Sir  Samuel  Griffith:  Certainly;  pro- 
perty and  civil  rights  are  left  to  the  states  I 

Mr.  KINGSTON  :  Then  I  understand 
that  the  objection  of  the  hon.  delegate  is 
not  as  to  the  propriety  of  the  establish- 
ment of  courts  of  conciliation  and  arbi- 
tration ;  but  as  to  the  expediency  of  leav- 
ing these  matters  to  be  dealt  with  by  the 
states  themselves. 

Sir  Samuel  Griffith  :  Yes,  that  is  the 
point  which  I  take ! 

Mr.  KINGSTON  :  The  position  that  I 
ventured  to  take  was  that  the  states  could 
not  deal  with  these  questions  to  the  extent 
of  the  creation  of  a  federal  tribunal — 
could  not  deal  with  them  to  the  extent  of 
[Mr.  Dibbs. 


calling  into  existence  a  court  competent  to 
pronounce  a  decision  having  force  not  only 
in  the  particular  state,  butaliso  throughout 
the  commonwealth ;  and  taking  as  I  be- 
lieve I  am  justified  in  taking,  the  faco. 
member's  argument  to  amount  to  this— 
that  he  admits  the  propriety  of  legislation 
on  the  subject,  but  thinks  the  aaUiority  to 
legislate  should  be  confined  to  the  Btat& 
themselves — I  venture  to  say  that  it  is 
wanting  in  force,  because  he  does  not  recog> 
nise  the  strength  of  the  position  that  the 
states  have  no  power  to  legislate  for  the 
creation  of  a  federal  tribunal.  With  refer- 
ence to  the  remarks  of  the  hon.  delegate 
from  Victoria,  Mr.  Deakin,  if  I  thought 
that  the  amendment  which  I  indicate 
would  prevent  the  states  from  legislatinc 
within  their  own  boundaries  or  that  it 
would  affect  the  free  exercise  of  their 
powers  within  their  limits  with  regard  to 
the  creation  of  tribunals  of  this  sort,  I 
would  not  for  a  moment  dream  of  moving 
the  amendment ;  but  it  cannnot  have  any 
such  effect,  and  I  am  sure  that  the  hon. 
member  will  see  it  The  amendment  I 
moved  does  not  place  even  the  same  re- 
striction which,  as  regards  a  great  variety 
of  subjects,  is  placed  upon  the  action  of 
the  states  in  matters  of  very  considerable 
moment  There  are  cases  in  which  the 
commonwealth  and  the  state  will  have 
concurrent  powers  of  legislation.  Even  in 
those  cases  it  will  be  necessary  to  any  re- 
striction of  the  state  rights  that  the  federal 
power  shall  be  exercised  ;  but  in  this  case 
it  is  not  a  question  of  concurrent  legisb- 
tive  powers.  The  state  has  no  powfr 
whatever  for  the  creation  of  a  federal  tri- 
bunal, and  with  the  view  of  giving  the 
federal  parliament  a  power  which  other- 
wise neither  commonwealth  and  state  wiL 
possess  I  ask  the  Convention  to  consec' 
to  the  amendment.  No  doubt  a  varietr 
of  arguments  might  be  advanced  as  to 
the  mode  in  which  federal  legislation 
should  proceed — as  to  the  precise  direetiGi: 
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which  it  should  take — as  to  the  details  of 
the  sclieme  that  would  commend  itself  to 
the  good  sense  of  the  federal  parliament, 
but  having  listened  to  the  criticisms  to 
which  my  suggestion  has  been  subjected, 
I  confess  that  I  cannot  see  any  valid  rea- 
son why  the  federal  parliament  should  not 
have  the  power  to  deal  with  the  question. 
Why  should  we  at  this  early  stage  in  the 
constitution  of  the  commonwealth  resist 
the  proposal  to  give  the  parliament  autho- 
rity to  deal  with  it  when  the  occasion 
arises,  and  when  a  scheme  is  propounded 
which  will  commend  itself  to  the  good 
sense  of  the  majority  1 

Mr.  Gillies  :  Does  this  amendment 
give  the  parliament  that  power  ? 

Mr.  KINGSTON:  The  amendment 
which  T  now  propose  would  give  the  fed- 
eral parliament  the  power  of  legislating 
with  reference  to  the  establishment  of 
courts  of  conciliation  and  arbitration  in 
such  a  way  as  they  think  fit. 

Mr.  Gillies  :  In  what  clause  1 

Mr.  KINGSTON:  The  clause  now 
under  consideration.  As  I  have  previously 
pointed  out,  I  move  the  amendment  at  this 
stage  of  the  bill,  as  no  doubt  the  judica- 
ture, if  created,  would  have  most  impor- 
tant functions.  If  we  do  not  assent  to  an 
amendment  of  the  character  now  indicated, 
the  federal  parliament,  shortly  after  its 
constitution,  might  be  desirous  of  dealing 
with  this  question,  and  a  scheme  might  be 
propounded  which  commended  itself  to  the 
good  sense  of  a  large  majority  of  both 
houses,  but  it  would  be  utterly  powerless. 
It  could  do  nothing,  and  the  states  them- 
selves would  be  similarly  situated.  Under 
these  circumstances  it  does  appear  to  me 
that  the  force  of  the  arguments  is  alto- 
gether in  favour  of  giving  the  power, 
however  much  the  federal  parliament  may 
deliberate,  and  whatever  room  for  differ- 
ence of  opinion  there  may  be  as  to  the  pre- 
cise way  in  which  it  should  subsequently 
be  exercised. 


Mr.  GILLIES :  I  should  like  to  have 
the  attention  of  the  hon.  and  learned 
member,  Sir  Samuel  Griffith,  for  a  minute. 
There  is  a  proposal  made  here  that  the 
parliament  should  be  able  to  establish  cer- 
tain courts,  and  that  these  courts  shall  be 
able  to  deal  with  laws  having  reference  to 
conciliation  and  arbitration.  I  want  to 
know  if,  in  the  event  of  these  words  being 
added,  there  is  in  the  bill  any  power  given 
to  the  parliament  to  deal  with  this  sub- 
ject? 

Sir  Samuel  Griffith  :  I  do  not  quite 
understand  the  hon.  member's  question  ! 

Mr.  GILLIES  :  In  this  bill  we  have 
dealt  with  a  series  of  provisions  giving  the 
parliament  of  the  commonwealth  power  to 
deal  with  certain  questions ;  but  this  ques- 
tion is  not  included.  I  desire  to  know 
whether  merely  giving  the  courts  of  law 
power  to  deal  with  a  question  of  this  kind 
necessaiily  involves  the  power  of  the  legis- 
lature to  legislate  on  the  subject  ? 

Mr.  FITZGERALD :  I  should  like  to 
supplement  the  remarks  of  the  hon.  mem- 
ber, Mr.  Gillies  :  Suppose  the  federal  court 
gave  a  decision  which  was  at  variance  with 
that  of  the  courts  of  the  variou»  states, 
which  would  rulel 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH :  The  ques- 
tion which  the  hon.  member,  Mr.  Fitz- 
gerald, asks  is  rather  a  difficult  one  to 
answer.  In  America  the  supreme  court 
in  each  state  is  supreme  in  its  own  limits, 
and  so  is  the  federal  supreme  court  su- 
preme in  its  limits,  and  the  same  point 
might  be  decided  in  two  different  ways, 
and  both  decisions  be  executed  in  the  same 
state.  In  reply  to  the  hon.  member,  Mr. 
Gillies,  I  think  that  the  last  paragraph  in 
clause  52  would  give  the  legislature  power 
to  legislate  on  the  subject.    The  words  are  : 

Any  matters  necessary  or  incidental  for  carry- 
ing into  execution  the  foregoing  powers,  and  any 
other  powers  vested  by  this  constitution  in  the 
parliament  or  executive  government  of  the  com- 
monwealth. 
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That  leads  me  to  another  question — how 
would  the  decision  of  a  court  of  concilia- 
tion be  carried  out  ? 

Mr.  Gillies  :  That  is  a  question  for  the 
act  itself ! 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH  :  I  confess 
I  feel  very  great  doubt  whether  the  pro- 
vision should  or  should  not  be  put  in  here. 
I  do  not  think  the  hon.  member,  Mr. 
Kingston,  has  removed  the  difficulty  that 
I  felt  as  to  its  being  an  interference  with 
property  and  civil  rights.  Does  the  hon. 
member  mean  that  a  court  of  conciliation 
might  direct  that  the  wages  of  workmen 
should  be  raised  1 

Mr.  Kingston  :  That  is  a  question  of 
detail ! 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH :  It  is  a 
question  of  principle.  Does  the  hon.  mem- 
ber mean  matters  of  principle  like  that, 
because  that  might  entirely  depreciate  the 
value  of  property  in  a  state,  or  drive  an 
industry  out  of  a  state  1  From  that  point 
of  view,  my  vote  will  be  determined  in  the 
matter.  I  think,  much  as  I  desire  to  get 
this  power  for  the  federal  parliament,  that 
we  ought  to  hold  fast  by  the  principle  that 
we  are  not  going  to  interfere  with  the 
rights  of  property  in  the  states. 

Mr.  GILLIES  :  I  would  suggest  to  the 
hon.  member,  Mr.  Kingston,  that  it  would 
be  wise  to  await  the  result,  and  to  see 
whether  the  colonies  themselves  could  not 
do  something.  I  can  quite  understand  the 
hon.  member's  difficulty,  and  have  appre- 
ciated it  for  a  long  time.  The  labour 
question  is  not  a  question  that  belongs 
merely  to  any  one  colony  ;  but,  as  we  have 
had  experience,  it  permeates  all  the  colo- 
nies, and  a  movement  originating  in  one 
colony  is  made  disastrous  in  its  effect  not 
only  in  that  colony,  but  in  all  the  other 
colonies.  It  would  be  wise,  if  possible, 
to  induce  all  the  colonies  to  come  to  an 
understanding  on  the  subject  with  refer- 
ence to  the  framing  of  a  law  which  would 
be  fair  to  all  parties.  If  the  hon.  member 
[Sir  Samuel  Griffith 


will  leave  the  question  a  little  longer,  with 
the  view  of  enabling  the  various  govern- 
ments to  come  to  some  conclusion,  then 
they  might  refer  it  to  the  federal  parlia- 
ment. Under  the  bill  they  would  have 
power  to  refer  the  question  to  the  federal 
parliament  to  deal  with,  probably  on  lines 
which  they  might  be  able  to  suggest.  Bat 
I  do  not  believe  that  in  the  first  instance 
the  federal  parliament  would  be  likely,  in 
consequence  of  the  inherent  difficulty  of 
the  subject^  to  deal  with  it  without  beiuL^ 
first  advised  by  the  various  legislature&v 
or,  at  any  rate,  by  the  various  colonies. 
The  question  is  full  of  difficulties ;  the 
hon.  gentleman  acknowledges  that  himself, 
and  I  think  he  would  do  well  to  leave  it 
for  some  little  time  to  the  state  govern- 
ments to  endeavour  to  consider  the  matter 
among  themselves,  and  to  see.  in  the  event 
of  their  not  being  able  to  legislate  unitedly, 
whether  they  might  not  refer  the  qneslion 
to  the  federal  parliament. 

Mr.  PLAYFORD  :  In  a  case  of  this 
sort,  if  the  insertion  of  the  words  can  do 
no  harm,  and  they  may  do  good,  why  should 
we  hesitate  to  insert  them  ?  We  all  admit, 
I  imagine,  that  these  industrial  troubltr.^ 
do  not  belong  to  one  colony  alone.  Labour 
has  federated,  and  capital  has  federate^!, 
throughout  the  colonies,  and  the  experience 
of  the  late  strike  shows  most  unmistakably^ 
or,  at  all  events,  shows  us  in  South  Aus- 
tralia, that  a  strike  may  be  ordered  from  New 
South  Wales  and  that  our  people  will  obtv 
the  order ;  but  that  as  far  as  our  local  lav,  s 
are  concerned,  we  are  practically  powerless 
to  deal  with  the  question.  We  all  adiui:. 
therefore,  that  the  subject,  if  dealt  with  a: 
all,  wDl  have  to  be  dealt  with  bj  the  par- 
liament of  the  commonwealth.  Until  th- 
parliament  of  the  commonwealth  deals  with 
the  subject  the  states  are  not  prevented  iii 
any  way  from  dealing  with  it.  I  am  quite 
certain  that  the  parliament  of  the  commoih 
wealth  will  not  take  any  action  until  public 
opinion  throughout  the  colonies  b^ns  to 
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!ali  upon  them  to  make  a  law  upon  the 
lubject,  and  to  endeavour  as  far  as  possible 
;o  settle  these  disputes  without  the  loss 
,hat  is  alwajs  occasioned  to  both  sides  by 
I  strika  The  object  will  be  to  prevent 
he  possibility  of  strikes  in  the  future,  as 
ar  as  we  possibly  can.  There  will  be  no 
larm  whatever  in  inserting  the  words 
nrhich  the  hon.  member  proposes.  It  is 
)ne  of  those  provisions  which  will  not  be 
exercised  until  the  voice  of  the  community 
lemands  that  it  shall  be.  For  these  rea- 
>oiis  I  shall  cheerfully  support  the  amend- 
nent. 

Mr.  KINGSTON :  The  hon.  member, 
3ir  Samuel  Griffith,  asked  me  if  I  propose 
^hat  the  courts  of  arbitration  and  concilia- 
tion should  have  power  to  decide  the  rate 
^f  wages.     I  do  not  propose  anything  of 
the  sort,  for  I  do  not  propose  any  details  as 
regards  the  powers  which  should  be  con- 
Eerred  upon  the  courts.     I  think  that  a 
question  of  the  sort  Sir  Samuel  Griffith 
isks  could  be  put  with  equal  force  for  the 
purpose  of  securing  the  rejection  of  many 
clauses  in  the  bill.    The  power  is  given,  for 
nstance,   to   the    federal  parliament   to 
legislate  in  such  matters  as  marriage  and 
livorce.     Surely  the  hon.  member  might, 
inth  the  same  propriety,  ask  in  what  direc- 
tion it  is  intended  by  those  responsible  for 
the  appearance  of  that  provision  in  the  bill 
that  legislation  on  those  subjects  should 
proceed.     That  matter  will  be  discussed, 
10  doubt,  and  decided  by  the  federal  par- 
lament  when  the  necessity  arises.     The 
dmple  question  now  is :  shall  the  federal 
Mirliament  have  power  to  deal  with  this 
}uestion  ?     It  is  admitted  that  a  power  of 
ihis  kind  cannot  be  exercised  by  the  states. 
i  suggestion  is  made  that  the  subject  may 
)e  referred  to  them  in  the  roundabout  way 
vhich  is  proposed  in  another  section  of  the 
)ill.    Why  not,  if  we  recognise  the  neces- 
ity  of  doing  something,  give  the  absolute 
)ower  within  the  four  comers  of  the  bill 
-a  power  which,  of  course,  will  only  be 
3  D 


exercised  with  that  discretion  which  the 
federal  parliament  will  naturally  be  sup- 
posed to  possess,  and  which  will  not  be 
exercised  before  Australian  sentiment  is 
ripe  for  legislation  on  the  subject  1 

Question — That  the  words  proposed  to 
be  added  be  so  added — put.  The  Com- 
mittee divided : 

Ayes,  12;  noes,  25;  majority,  13. 
Ayes. 
Atkinson,  Sir  Harry      Fysh,  Mr. 
Burgess,  Mr.  Kingston,  Mr. 

Cockbum,  Dr.  Munro,  Mr. 

Cuthbert,  Mr.  Playford,  Mr. 

Deakin,  Mr.  Russell,  Captain 

Dibbs,  Mr.  Smith,  Colonel 

Noes. 
Baker,  Mr.  Jennings,  Sir  Patrick 

Barton,  Mr.  Loton,  Mr. 

Bird,  Mr.  Macdonald-Paterson  Mr 

Clark,  Mr.  Marmion,  Mr. 

Donaldson,  Mr.  Mcllwraith,  Sir  Thomas 

Douglas,  Mr.  Adye        McMillan,  Mr. 
Downer,  Sir  John  Moore,  Mr. 

Fitzgerald,  Mr.  Parkes,  Sir  Henry 

Forrest,  Mr.  A.  Rutledge,  Mr. 

Forrest,  Mr.  J.  Suttor,  Mr. 

GUlies,  Mr.  Thynne,  Mr. 

Griffith,  Sir  Samuel        Wrixon,  Mr. 
Hackett,  Mr. 

Question  so  resolved  in  the  negative. 

Clause,  as  read,  agreed  to. 

Clause  6.  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
the  two  last  preceding  sections,  or  of  any  law 
made  by  the  parliament  of  the  commonwealth 
in  pursuance  thereof,  the  Queen  may  in  any  case 
in  which  the  public  interests  of  the  common- 
wealth, or  of  any  state,  or  of  any  other  part  of 
the  Queen's  dominions,  are  concerned,  grant 
leave  to  appeal  to  herself  in  council  against  any 
judgment  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Australia. 

Mr.  WRIXON  :  I  beg  to  move  ; 

That  the  clause  be  amended  by  the  omission 
of  the  words  *'in  which  the  public  interests  of 
the  commonwealth,  or  of  any  state,  or  of  any 
other  part  of  the  Queen's  dominions  are  con- 
cerned "  be  omitted. 

Letting  the  clause  stand  generally,  that 
the  Queen  may  grant  leave  to  appeal  I 
hope  this  Convention  will  not  mark  the 
inaugumtion  of  a  new  constitution  by 
cutting  us  off  from  the  right  of  appeal  to 
the  Queen  in  England.     I  believe  there  is 
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a  strong  and  wide  feeling  among  a  large 
portion  of  the  people  of  these  colonies  that 
they  would  not  like  to  have  that  power 
taken  away  from  them,  and  if  my  amend- 
ment be  agreed  to  the  Privy  Council  would 
put  the  same  construction  upon  the  bill  as 
they  put  upon  a  similar  provision  in  the 
Canadian  act,  allowing  appeals  only  in. 
specied  cases.  That  is  the  desire  of  us  all. 
I  am  quite  willing  that  the  federal  parlia- 
ment should  attach  any  conditions  as  re- 
gards costs  that  may  be  desirable  to  prevent 
vexatious  litigation,  but  I  hope  the  Con- 
vention will  not  mark  this  eady  stage 
of  our  intended  inauguration  of  a  con- 
stitution by  separating  this  part  of  the 
empire  from  the  right  of  appeal  to  the 
Queen,  making  it  the  only  part  of  her 
Majesty's  dominions  in  that  position. 

Mr.  Playford:  Our  own  court  of 
appeal  will  be  a  court  of  appeal  to  the 
Queen.     It  will  be  the  Queen's  court. 

Mr.  WRIXON  :  Our  police  courts  are 
the  Queen's  courts ;  but  we  are  talking  of 
an  appeal  to  the  Queen  as  the  head  of  the 
empire,  and  I  should  be  sorry  to  see  this 
portion  of  her  Majesty's  dominions  placed 
in  a  position  different  from  that  of  any 
other  part  of  the  empire,  rendeiing  our 
law  liable  to  the  imcertainty  necessarily 
attaching  to  such  a  course. 

Mr.  DIBBS  :  I  think  the  proposal  to 
establish  an  appeal  court  within  these 
colonies  is  a  mistake,  as  far  as  the  suitors 
are  concerned,  and  that  the  proposal  is 
more  the  outcome  of  sentiment  than  of 
practical  necessity.  The  idea  has  been 
that  we  should  give  to  our  own  people — I 
was  about  to  use  the  word  "  subjects,"  but 
the  time  has  not  yet  arrived  for  that — an 
appeal  court  of  their  own,  and  that  we 
should  take  away  from  them  the  right  of 
appeal,  making  them  almost  foreign  sub- 
jects. The  idea  exists  in  the  minds  of  cer- 
tain gentlemen  that  it  will  cheapen  the 
cost  of  litigation  to  the  suitor,  if  we  have 
an  appeal  court  in  our  own  territory, 
[J/r.  Wrixon. 


Having  had  considerable  experiiMice  in 
appeals  to  the  Privy  Council,  I  would  say 
that  it  is  cheaper  to  a|^>eal  to  ihe  Privy 
Council,  to  have  a  thoroughly  unhiampd 
court,  a  court  in  which  the  highest  legil 
talent  of  the  empire  ou^t  to  be  awikhif 
for  the  hearing  of  cases,  thaa  it  wold  be  to 
appeal  to  any  appellate  oonrt  which  mi^t 
be  established  hem  Of  course,  I  hcdd  thal» 
as  British  sabjects,  we  have  the  right  ol 
appeal  to  the  Queen,  and  I,  therefore,  shail 
support  the  amendment  of  the  hoii.  mem- 
ber, Mr.  Wrixon.  To  take  away  from  the 
people  of  this  country  the  right  of  appeal 
to  the  throne  is  to  cooomence  to  sap  the> 
foundations  of  a  union  under  the  Crown^ 
the  principle  upon  which  oar  fedeiati<mis 
to  be  established.  If  we  are  to  be  under 
the  Crown  let  there  be  one  form  of  law. 
let  there  be  one  set  of  decisions  ruling  in 
every  part  of  the  empire.  If  we  an  to 
carry  out  what  evidently  some  gentlemen 
desire — I  do  not  say  that  I  am  aoKnig  the 
number — having  our  own  appeal  court, 
we  should  have  to  practically  hdsl  our 
own  flag,  and  we  should  then  have  our 
own  decisions  to  guide  all  theooott&oithe 
colonies.  I  believe  a  majority  of  hon. 
members  who  support  the  proposal  go  for 
the  sentiment  of  the  thing  rather  than  f or 
the  reality.  We  shall  have  certain  de- 
cisions of  the  appellate  court  of  the  com- 
monwealth of  Australia — ^if  that  name  is 
to  be  adhered  to — and  certain  decisions  of 
the  Privy  Council  of  England  running  at  the 
same  time  within  the  same  empire.  There 
can  be  only  one  final  appellate  court  in  the 
empire,  and  that  I  believe  should  be  the  Privr 
Council  of  England  I  base  that  opinion  upoo 
considerable  experience  of  the  Privy  Coun- 
cil and  of  litigation  in  the  courts  of  this 
colony.  I  maintain  that  it  will  be  abso- 
lutely cheaper  to  take  cases  to  the  PHtt 
Council  and  settle  them  there  at  once,  with 
all  the  respect  due  to  that  great  coort  g£ 
appeal,  than  to  establish  an  appellate  oouit 
here. 
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Sir  JOHN  DOWNER :  I  do  not  think 
the  question  of  expense  was  so  much  con- 
sidered by  the  committee  as  the  question 
of  having  a  national  court.  It  was  the 
determination  to  settle  our  own  affairs 
amongst  ourselves  that  had  much  more  to 
do  with  the  question  than  the  incident  of 
expense,  which  we  thought  would  probably 
be  lessened^  although  for  the  purposes  of 
this  discussion  I  will  assume  tliat  it  will  be 
substantially  the  sama  The  chief  reason 
which  actuated  the  committee  in  coming  to 
this  conclusion  was  that  we  believed  we  had 
reached  a  stage  of  national  life  in  Australia 
in  which  we  were  fairly  com  potent  tomanage 
our  own  concerns,  not  merely  political  but 
judicial  as  welL  Whilst  we  agreed  to  fol- 
low the  course  which  Canada  pursued  and 
to  allow  appeals,  the  words  were  general 
in  that  case,  but  they  have  had  a  limit 
placed  upon  them  by  the  Privy  Council  in 
their  decisions.  We  thought  it  would  be 
well  to  follow  the  course  which  was  fol- 
lowed in  Canada,  adding  the  limitations 
which  judicial  decisions  have  imposed  upon 
the  more  general  worda  Therefore,  we 
are  not  going  beyond  what  has  been  done 
befora  Although  many  of  us  may  think 
we  are  doing  less  than  we  are  disposed  to 
do  ourselves,  at  all  events  there  will  be 
few  of  us  who  will  not  consider  we  ought 
to  have  gone  at  least  as  far  as  we  have 
gone  in  the  bill. 

Question — That  the  words  proposed  to 
be  omitted  stand  part  of  the  bill — put. 
The  Committee  divided  : 

Ayes,  19;  noes,  17;  majority,  2. 

Atbs. 

Jennings,  Sir  Patrick 
Kingston,  Mr. 
McH wraith,  Sir  Thomas 
McMillan,  Mr. 
Parkes,  Sir  Henry 
Playford,  Mr. 
Rutledge,  Mr. 
Smith,  Colonel 
Thynne,  Mr. 


Barton,  Mr. 
Bird,  Mr. 
Clark,  Mr. 
Cockbam,  Dr. 
Deakin,  Mr. 
Donaldson,  Mr. 
Downer,  Sir  John 
Fysh,  Mr. 
Grey,  Sir  George 
Griffith,  Sir  Samuel 


Noes. 

Atkinson,  Sir  Harry  Gillies,  Mr. 

Baker,  Mr.  Loton,  Mr. 

Burgess,  Mr.  Marmion,Mr. 

Cuthbert,  Mr.  Moore,  Mr. 

Dibbs,  Mr.  Munro,  Mr. 

Douglas,  Mr.  Adye  Bussell,  Captain 

Fitzgerald,  Mr.  Sattor,  Mr. 

Forrest,  Mr.  A  Wrixon,  Mr. 
Forrest,  Mr.  J. 

Question  so  resolved  in  the  affirmative 

Clause,  as  read,  agreed  ta 

Clause  7  verbally  amended  and  agreed  to. 

Clause  8  (Original  jurisdiction.  Additional 
original  jurisdiction  may  be  conferred). 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH  :  There  is 
a  mistake  in  this  clause,  which  does  not 
express  the  intention  of  the  drafting  com- 
mittee or  of  the  other  committee.  The  last 
two  lines — 

The  parliament  may  confer  original  jurisdic- 
tion on  the  supreme  court  of  Australia  in  such 
other  cases  as  it  thinks  fit — 

read  much  more  widely  than  was  intended. 
They  were  intended  to  be  read  in  connection 
with  the  list  in  the  preceding  section.  Of 
course  within  that  list  it  is  quite  right 
There  is  no  reason  why  the  supreme  court 
should  not  have  original  jurisdiction  in 
them  if  parliament  agrees  to  give  it 

Mr.  Wrixon  :  Concurrently  with  the- 
other  courts  1 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH :  Yes.  I 
move  that  the  last  paragraph  be  amended 
to  read  as  follows  : — 

The  parliament  may  confer  original  jurisdic- 
tion on  the  supreme  court  of  Australia  in  such 
other  of  the  cases  enumerated  in  the  last  preced- 
ing section  as  it  thinks  fit 

Amendment  agreed  to;  clause,  aa 
amended,  agreed  to. 

Clause  10  (Number  of  judges)  verbally 
amended  and  agreed  to. 

Progress  reported. 

ADJOURmiENT. 
Motion  (by  Mr.  McMillan)  proposed  : 
That  the  Convention  do  now  adjourn. 
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Mr.  BARTON :  Perhaps  I  may  be  al- 
lowed to  explain  that  I  was  unavoidably 
absent  when  clause  55  of  chapter  I  was 
dealt  with  this  afternoon.  If  it  is  per- 
mitted to  me  to  say  so  I  very  much  regret 
that  I  was  not  present  as,  having  been  con- 
cerned in  the  labours  of  the  Constitutional 
Committee,  and  having  also,  I  may  fairly 
say,  had  some  share  in  the  drafting  of  the 
bill,  I  do  not  like  it  to  be  supposed  that 
I  was  deliberately  absent  on  that  occasion. 
I  wish  to  say,  therefore,  not  being  entitled 
by  order  to  give  my  reasons,  that  I  should 
most  deliberately  have  supported  the  clause 
as  it  stands  in  the  bill  had  I  been  present. 

Mr.  ABBOTT :  I  beg  to  ask  you,  sir, 
and  the  Convention,  to  excuse  me  from 
attendance  to-morrow.  I  have  very  im- 
portant business  to  attend  to,  and  I  hope 
that  some  other  member  of  the  Convention 
Will  take  my  place  to-morrow.  If  it  should 
not  be  convenient  for  any  hon.  member  to 
do  that,  I  will  put  aside  my  engagements, 
although  they  are  very  important,  and  be 
here  to  act  as  Chairman  of  Committees.  I 
would  ask  some  hon.  member  to  take  my 
place  to-morrow. 

Hon.  Members  :  Mr.  Barton  ! 

Mr.  BARTON  :  We  shall  no  doubt  find 
B.  gentleman  who  will  gladly  occupy  the 
hon.  member's  place,  but  it  will  be  very 
much  better  not  to  decide  anything  tc-night 
We  all  have  our  engagements ;  but  I,  for 
one,  should  be  happy  to  bear  my  part,  and 
I  am  sure  that  Sir  John  Bray  will  bear  his, 
and  there  are  other  gentlemen  of  experience 
in  the  chair  who  will  also  be  available. 

Question  resolved  in  the  affirmative. 
Convention  adjourned  6*7  p.m. 


TUESDAY,  7  APRIL,  1891. 


Chairman  of  Committees— Personal  Explanation- 
Commonwealth  of  Australia  Bill. 


The  President  took  the  chair  at  11  a.m. 


CHAIRMAN  OF  COMMITTEES. 
The  President  :  It  has  been  intimated 
to  me  that  the  Chairman  of  Committees 
will  not  be  here  to  preside  in  Committee 
to-day,  and  I  understand  that  the  Hon. 
W.  Moore,  the  President  of  the  Legisla- 
tive Council  of  Tasmania,  is  willing  to 
take  the  chair  for  this  day  only.  Perhaps 
the  hon.  member,  Mr.  Barton,  will  more 
that  the  hon.  member,  Mr.  Moorei,  take 
the  chair  in  Committee  for  this  day  only 

Motion  (by  Mr.  Barton)  agreed  to  : 

That  the  Hon.  W.  Moore  take  the  chair  in 
Committee  for  this  day  only. 

PERSONAL  EXPLANATION. 
Sir  GEORGE  GREY :  Before  the  orders 
of  the  day  are  called  on,  I  wish  to  make 
a  personal  explanation.  Yesterday,  when 
the  motion  of  the  hon.  member,  Mr.  Kings- 
ton, as  to  courts  of  conciliation  came  on,  I 
was  called  out  of  the  House  to  sign  an  im- 
portant law  paper.  I  hurried  back  as  soon 
as  I  could,  but  I  was  unable  to  vote  on  the 
question.  Had  I  been  present,  howerer, 
I  should  have  voted  with  the  aye& 

COMMONWEALTH  OF  AUSTRALIA  BILL, 
/n(7o)»mi^^  (consideration  resumed  from 
6th  April)  : 

CHAPTER  IV.— FINANCE  AND  TRADE. 
Clause  3.  No  money  shall  be  drawn  from  the 
treasury  of  the  commonwealth,  except  under 
appropriations  made  by  law. 

Mr.  THYNNE:  When  we  were  discus- 
sing the  clause  relating  to  the  powers  of 
the  federal  parliament,  I  called  attention 
to  the  very  great  power  that  was  given  to 
borrow  money  without  any  practical  re- 
striction, and  I  then  proposed  an  amend- 
ment which  would  have  the  effect  of  re 
stricting  the  powers  of  the  federal  parlia- 
ment for  the  appropriation  of  money  abso- 
lutely to  the  purposes  authorised  by  this 
constitution.  At  the  suggestion  of  the 
hon.  member,  Sir  Samuel  Griffith,  however, 
I  withdrew  that  amendment,  with  a  view 
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to  having  it  introduced  in  this  parfc  of  the 
Lill.     I  therefore  move  : 

That  the  following  words  be  added  to  the 
clause  : — "  and  for  purposes  authorised  by  this 
constitution.*' 

Mr.  MUNRO  :  I  think  the  members  of 
tlie  Committee  will  require  a  little  more 
exjilanation  before  they  adopt  an  amend- 
ment of  this  kind.  Are  we  to  understand 
that  the  amendment  means  that,  when 
making  up  the  estimates  for  the  year,  it 
will  be  necessary  for  the  treasurer  of  the 
commonwealth  to  take  the  opinion  of  the 
law  oflficers  of  the  Crown  as  to  whether 
every  item  does  or  does  not  come  within 
the  constitution  ?  If  that  is  what  is  pro- 
posed, I  think  the  amendment  will  be  a  most 
dangerous  one.  If  that  is  what  will  have 
to  be  done,  there  is  no  knowing  where  the 
matter  will  end.  My  opinion  always  has 
been  that  we  have  quite  enough  to  do  with 
lawyers  as  it  is,  without  throwing  new 
business  into  their  hands.  We  ought  to 
allow  the  executive  of  the  commonwealth 
to  exercise  their  own  judgment  as  to  the 
moneys  to  be  dealt  with  and  appropriated 
in  the  ordinary  way  ;  but,  if  they  have  to 
consult  the  law  officers  of  the  Crown  upon 
every  item,  the  result  will  be  an  intermin- 
able difficulty,  which  we  shall  not  be  able 
to  get  over. 

Mr.  TH  YNNE  :  In  answer  to  the  hon. 
member,  Mr.  Munro,  I  might  say  that  the 
object  of  the  amendment  is  to  emphasise 
the  strict  lines  which  ought  to  exist  in  re- 
gard to  the  spheres  of  duty  of  the  two 
separate  parliaments  which  have  force  in 
these  colonies,  and  that  the  federal  parlia- 
ment should  be  required  to  restrict  itself 
to  those  subjects  with  which  it  is  intended 
by  the  constitution  it  should  deal,  and  that 
it  should  not  be  at  liberty  to  trench  upon 
the  functions  which  are  reserved  to  the 
several  states  by  the  expenditure  of  money 
which  is  not  contemplated  in  the  objects 
of  the  constitution.  I  think  that  this  is  a 
very  necessary  provision,  and   it  is  well 


that  wo  should  have  it  clearly  under- 
stood that  the  constitution  which  we  are 
now  preparing  is  not  to  be  an  all-absorbing 
one,  which  will  wipe  out,  by  slow  or  rapid 
degrees,  as  the  case  may  be,  the  whole  of 
the  functions  of  the  local  parliaments. 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH  :  This  sub- 
ject has  received  a  good  deal  of  attention 
from  me  at  different  times  within  the  last 
few  months.  I  was  under  the  same  im- 
pression as  the  hon.  member,  Mr.  Thynne, 
for  a  long  time.  I  heard  a  little  discus- 
sion about  it  here  the  other  day ;  it  was 
discussed  a  great  deal  in  committee,  and 
the  result  is  that  I  have  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  this  provision  is  not  necessary. 
Whether  other  hon.  members  have  come 
to  that  conclusion  I  do  not  know.  I  have, 
however,  been  thinking  about  the  matter 
for  several  months.  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  words  in  the  1st  clause  of  the  chapter — 

shall  form  one  consolidated  revenue  fund— 
•        this  constitution. 

contain  all  the  limitations  we  can  really 
insert,  however  many  words  we  may  use 
to  express  them. 

Amendment  negatived ;  clauseagreed  to. 

Clause  4.  The  parliament  of  the  common- 
wealth shall  have  the  sols  power  and  autho- 
rity, subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  constitu- 
tion, to  impose  customs  duties,  and  duties  of 
excise  upon  goods  for  the  time-being  the  sub-  5 
ject  of  customs  duties,  and  to  grant  bounties 
upon  the  production  or  export  of  goods. 

But  this  exclusive  power  shall  not  come 
into  force  until  uniform  duties  of  customs 
have  been  imposed  by  the  parliament  of  the  10 
commonwealth. 

Upon  the  imposition  of  uniform  duties  of 
customs  by  the  parliament  of  the  common- 
wealth all  laws  of  the  several  states  imposing 
duties  of  customs  or  duties  of  excise  upon  goods  15 
the  subject  of  customs  duties,  and  all  such  laws 
oflFering  bounties  upon  the  production  or  ex- 
port of  goods,  shall  cease  to  have  effect. 

The  control  and  collection  of  duties  of  cus- 
toms and  excise  and  the  payment  of  bounties  20 
shall  nevertheless  pass  to  the  executive  go- 
vernment of  the  commonwealth  upon  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  commonwealth. 
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Colonel  SMITH :  I  should  like  to  ask 
the  framers  of  the  bill  how  they  propose 
to  meet  the  difficulty  which  arises  in  the 
3rd  paragraph,  which  states  that,  upon 
the  imposition  of  uniform  duties  there 
shall  be  free-trade  amongst  the  colonies  1 
I  think  some  time  should  be  fixed  after 
the  imposition  of  the  duties,  because  it 
will  probably  take  something  like  twelve 
months  for  those  duties  to  be  brought  into 
effect,  and  it  may  happen  that  the  mer- 
chants, especially  of  some  of  the  colonies, 
may  import  goods  in  very  large  quantities, 
and  virtually  swamp  the  market  for  some- 
thing like  two  years.     It  would  be  much 

.  wiser  if  some  limit  were  fixed,  after  the 
imposition  of  the  duties,  before  free-trade 
can  come  into  operation  amongst  the  dif- 
ferent colonies.  Otherwise  we  may  have 
one  colony  swamping  the  others  by  rush- 
ing goods  into  their  markets  to  the  injury 

.  of  the  existing  manufacturers.  I  would  sug- 
gest to  thehon.  member,  Sir  Samuel  Griffith, 
to  allow  the  word  "  Upon,"  in  the  first  line 
of  the  3rd  paragraph  to  be  struck  out, 
and  that  the  words  "  twelve  months  after," 
be  inserted  in  its  place.  By  this  means 
free-trade  will  not  come  into  existence  for 
twelve  months,  and  the  stocks  which  have 
been  taken  in  hand  with  the  view  of  swamp- 
ing the  various  local  markets  will  be  some- 
what exhausted.  With  the  view  of  testing 
the  feeling  of  the  Committee,  I  move  : 

That  in  lino  12  the  word  **Upon  "  be  omitted 
with  a  view  to  the  insertion  of  the  words 
"  Twelve  months  after." 

Mr.  MUNRO  :  This  question  was  very 
fully  discussed  by  the  Finance  Committee, 
and  I  confess  that  I  arrived  at  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  effect  would  be  exactly  the 
reverse  of  what  my  hon.  fiiend  proposes. 
I  will  point  out  to  him  how  it  would  be 
the  reverse.  When  the  new  parliament 
meets,  and  makes  arrangements  for  im- 
posing customs  duties,  the  day  and  hour 
upon  which  they  will  come  into  operation 
will  only  be  known  to  the  executive,  and 


they  will  bring  them  into  effect  saddenlj. 
There  will,  therefore,  be  no  time  for  pOing 
up  large  quantities  of  goods  in  the  manner 
referred  to  by  the  hon.  member.  The  hon. 
member  will  see  what  would  happen  on  the 
other  hand.  Supposing  the  federal  parlia- 
ment comes  into  operation  on  the  1st  Janu- 
ary of  any  year,  and  you  fix  that  this  part 
of  the  law  shall  only  come  into  operation 
twelve  months  afterwards.  In  that  event, 
up  to  the  31^t  December,  all  that  poesiblj 
could  be  piled  up  would  be  piled  up,  b^ 
cause  the  importers  would  know  the  exaet 
day  upon  which  they  would  be  shut  out ; 
whereas,  under  the  other  arrangement, 
they  would  be  in  doubt,  and  would  net 
know  exactly 

Colonel  Smith  :  But  for  twelve  months 
they  could  not  send  their  goods  across  the 
border  without  paying  duty.  That  is  my 
point ! 

Mr.  MUNTIO  :  The  hon.  member  must 
see  that  if  the  new  duties  come  into  efect 
twelve  months  after  their  imposition  a  time 
is  fixed,  and  that  would  be  an  indication  as 
to  when  they  could  send  the  goods  in. 

Colonel  Smith  :  I  do  not  see  the  point 
at  all ! 

Mr.  MUNRO  ;  The  hon.  member  must 
see  the  point  when  others  see  it ;  and 
when  those  who  have  had  to  feel  the 
effect  of  it  in  former  times  also  see  it 
The  hon.  member  will  remember  what  did 
happen  in  Victoria  when  a  simUar  thing 
was  proposed.  It  was  proposed  in  one 
session  of  parliament  to  alter  the  law  with 
regard  to  certain  goods,  and  the  tarif 
failed  that  session ;  but  a  hint  was  given 
to  the  public  as  to  what  the  tariff  was 
likely  to  be,  and  the  result  was  that  free 
goods  were  brought  into  the  colony  to 
swamp  the  market  for  the  next  two  years. 
The  proposal  of  the  hon.  member  would 
act  in  that  direction,  for  a  date  would  be 
fixed  on  which  the  tariff  would  come  into 
operation,  and  the  result  would  be  that 
people  would  be  piling  in  goods  until  that 
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day,  whereas  when  the  date  is  in  doubb 
they  cannot  do  it  to  the  same  extent.  The 
bon.  member  and  everybody  else  must 
know  that  those  smart  enough  will  take 
«uivantage  of  changes  and  be  prepared  to 
make  the  most  profit  they  can  make  out 
of  them;  but  they  cannot  take  the  same  ad- 
vantage when  the  time  is  in  doubt  as  when 
it  is  fixed. 

Mr.  McMillan  :  I  do  not  think  that 
the  hon.  member,  Mr.  Munro,  sees  the 
<lTift  of  the  arguments,  neither  do  I,  my- 
self, agree  with  the  hon.  member,  Colonel 
Smith ;  but  if  the  hon.  member,  Colonel 
Smith,  wants  to  carry  out  his  ideas,  he  will 
have  to  make  his  amendment  a  little  differ- 
ent, because  it  would  create  an  absurdity. 
He  says,  "  One  year  after  the  imposition 
•of  uniform  custom  duties  by  the  federal 
parliament,"  but  the  moment  the  federal 
parliament  imposes  uniform  duties,  they 
must  come  into  operation ;  therefore,  the 
lion,  member,  if  he  wishes  to  give  a  breath- 
ingtime  of  twelvemonths,  will  certainly  have 
ito  alter  the  clause  a  little  more  thoroughly 
-than  by  the  insertion  of  the  words  "twelve 
months."  Whilst  I  am  on  my  feet  I  may 
say  from  practical  experience  that  I  do 
not  care  when  a  tariff  comes  into  opera- 
-tion.  It  makes  very  little  differeitbe; 
people  will  go  on  trading  very  much  as 
l>efore ;  and  as  long  as  there  is  an  inter- 
val of  doubt  with  regard  to  future  duties 
to  be  imposed,  men  will  generally  take 
^heir  cue  from  the  debates  of  a  parliament, 
such  as  the  federal  parliament  that  will 
be  created  then,  and  will  act  accordingly. 
When  once  the  parliament  has  decided  on 
fi  uniform  tariff,  1  am  perfectly  certain, 
from  a  commercial  point  of  view,  the 
.sooner  it  comes  into  operation  the  better. 

Sir  JOHN  BRAY :  I  think  the  sug- 
gestion made  by  the  hon.  member,  Colonel 
Smith,  is  worthy  of  a  little  consideration, 
^though  I  cannot  support  the  amendment 
in  the  way  in  which  he  proposes  it.  It 
appears  to  me  that  we  might  provide  that 


on  a  date  to  be  fixed  by  the  federal  par- 
liament  the  intercolonial  duties  should 
cease.  I  do  not  think  that  we  should  fix 
twelve  months ;  but  on  the  other  hand,  is 
it  right  to  absolutely  say  to  the  federal 
parliament,  "  Immediately  you  impose  cus- 
toms duties  the  customs  duties  of  the 
several  colonies  shall  cease  "  ? 

Mr.  Gillies  :  You  do  not  want  two  sets 
of  customs  duties ! 

Sir  JOHN  BRAY :  I  admit  that.  But 
the  point  to  which  the  hon.  member, 
Colonel  Smith,  refers  is,  that  if  we  had 
free-trade  to-morrow  we  should  have  goods 
in  one  colony  which  had  been  imported 
free  of  duty  competing  with  goods  in 
another  colony  upon  which  duties  had 
been  paid;  and  the  amendment  to  some 
extent  removes  the  inequality. 

Mr.  MuNRO :  How  can  we  do  it  ] 

Sir  JOHN  BRAY  :  The  question  is, 
whether  we  should  leave  the  federal  par- 
liament to  see  if  they  are  able  to  do  it,  or 
say  to  them,  "  You  shall  have  no  discre- 
tion in  the  matter ;  but  immediately  you 
make  these  uniform  customs  duties,  all 
other  customs  duties  on  goods  shall  cease 
to  have  effect."  I  think  it  will  be  desir- 
able to  give  the  federal  parliament  a  little 
power  in  this  matter.  It  may  be,  and  I 
think  it  would  be,  true  that  it  would  be 
found  that  you  could  not  have  two  cus- 
toms tariffs  in  force  at  the  same  time,  and 
the  result  would  be  that  immediately  a 
uniform  tariff  came  into  operation  free- 
trade  might  exist  between  the  colonies. 
But  is  it  necessary  to  tie  the  hands  of  the 
federal  parliament  in  the  way  proposed  in 
the  clause  ?  I  think  it  is  not  necessary  \ 
and  I  ask  the  hon.  member,  Colonel  Smith, 
not  to  press  his  amendment,  but  to  sub- 
stitute one  saying  that  upon  a  date  to  be 
fixed  by  the  federal  parliament,  and  after 
the  imposition  of  uniform  duties,  all  other 
customs  duties  shall  cease,  so  as  to  give 
the  federal  parliament  time  to  postpone 
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intercolonial  free-trade  for  a  few  months 
if  tbej  tliink  fit  to  do  so. 

Sir  Samuel  Griffith  :  The  clause  as  it 
stands  contains  all  tliat  the  hon.  member, 
Sir  John  Bray,  desires  ! 

Mr.  LOTON  :  It  appears  to  me  that 
uniform  duties,  when  they  are  imposed  by 
the  federal  government,  will  mean  uniform 
duties,  not  as  between  the  various  states, 
but  as  against  the  outside  world — the 
customs  duties  existing  at  the  time,  as 
between  the  different  states,  will  come  to 
an  end.  The  point  put  by  the  hon.  mem- 
ber, Sir  John  Bray,  was  this :  he  said  that 
if  the  uniform  duties  were  to  come  into 
operation  at  once  it  would  enable  the  free- 
trade  colonies  to  have  an  ad  vantage  over  the 
others.  But  if  six  months  further  time  is 
to  be  given  after  the  uniform  duties  are  im- 
posed, the  position  would  be  this  :  Suppos- 
ing, under  the  uniform  duties,  the  tariff  was 
25  per  cent,  where  it  is  only  10  or  15  per 
cent,  now,  what  position  would  a  free-trade 
colony  be  in,  where  there  are  no  duties  at 
all  %  As  the  matter  is  proposed  to  be  dealt 
with  by  the  hon.  member.  Sir  John  Bray, 
the  people  there  would  still  be  able  to  im- 
port for  six  months  free  of  duty,  while  the 
people  in  the  other  colonies  would  have  to 
go  on  paying  the  protective  duties  which 
they  have  imposed  at  the  present  time,  and 
the  position  in  New  South  Wales,  or  any 
other  free-trade  colony,  at  the  end  of  the 
six  months  would  simply  be  that  people 
would  havepiled  upasmany  million  pounds' 
worth  of  undamageable  goods  as  possible, 
would  hold  those  goods  in  hand  at  the  end 
of  the  six  months,  and  would  have  paid  no 
duty  at  all  on  them;  whereas  the  people  in 
the  other  colonies  would  have  had  to  con- 
tinue paying  the  protective  duty  that  they 
have  at  the  present  time.  To  my  mind, 
speaking  as  a  commercial  man,  whenever 
these  uniform  duties  are  imposed,  they 
must  come  into  operation  at  once — the 
public  should  have  no  opportunity  at  all 
of  taking  advantage  of  the  situation. 
[Sir  John  Bray, 


Mr.  DONALDSON :  One  matter  that 
has  been  lost  sight  of  in  the  discus&on  will 
be  in  the  minds  of  all  hon.  members  who 
have  been  in  governments.     Where  a  re- 
duction of  duties  is  made,  it  is  usual  that 
the  new  duties  shall  come  into  operation 
at  a  certain  time,  as  it  would  be  rather 
unfair  on  a  holder  of  goods  who  has  paid 
high  duties  upon  them  that  competition 
should  go  against  him  the  day  after  the 
passing  of  the  new  tariflU     I  think  that  is 
the  point  which  the  hon.  member,  Colonel 
Smith,  has  tried  to  provide  against ;  bat 
in  endeavouring  to  do  that  he  is  placing 
a  tremendous  restriction  on  trade  if  his 
amendment  is  carried,  that  twelve  months 
shall  elapse  before  free-trade  shall  take 
place  between  the  various  colonies.    Xo 
doubt  some  of  the  colonies  that  levy  much 
lower  customs  duties  than  others  would 
have  an  immense  advantage  after  the  pass- 
ing of  a  uniform  tariff,  inasmuch  as  ther 
would  be  able  to  sejid  their  goods  to  colo- 
nies where  higher  duties  have  been  im- 
posed, and  undersell  the  persons  who  Lad 
imported  there.     Whilst  I  do  not  agree 
with  the  amendment  in  the  way  it  is  pro- 
posed, I  at  the  same  time  agree  that  the 
federal  parliament^  in  passing  a  tariff  M^^ 
should  make  the  same  provision  as  is  mad^ 
by  all    other  parliaments,   namely,   that 
where  reductions  take  place  the  new  duties 
should  not  come  into  operation  till  after  a 
certain  time,  whereas  the  increases  shouU 
be  made  immediately.     I  do  not  wish  to 
fetter  the  hands  of  the  federal  parliamear 
too  much.     They  should  be  the  best  judge* 
of  their  own  matters,  and  I  think  we  shouli 
have  sufficient  confidence  in  them  to  be- 
lieve that  they  would  act  fairly  and  justly 
to  the  whole  community.     Tlierefore,  XU 
bill  as  it  stands,  in  my  opinion,  is  mxi^h 
better  than  the  amendment  of  my  hot^ 
friend. 

Mr.  DEAKIN  :  The  discussion  hdi 
drifted  upon  two  apparently  different  line& 
and  the  question  answered  by  my  colleague, 
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Mr.  Munro,  is  one  of  quite  a  different 

nature  from  that  ^-hich  the  hon.  member, 

Colonel  Smith,  intended  to  bring  before 

the  Committee.     It  is  not  a  question  of 

whether  you  should  frame  a  tariff,  and 

having  framed  it,  publish  it  to  the  world, 

and  postpone  its  coming  into  operation  for 

a  given  time. 

Mr.  MuNRO  :  That  is  what  I  meant  1 

Mr.  DEAKIN:  Exactly.  Because  that 

would  be  simply  to  invite  the  importers 

to  flood  the  country  with  all  the  goods 

upon  which  it  was  intended  to  impose 

high  duties.      Such  a  proposal  as   that 

would  not  be  listened  to  for  a  moment  by 

any  body  of  sensible  men.     But  is  it  not 

certain  that  the  manufacturing  interests 

of  the  whole  of  Australia  will  be  subject 

to  an  enormous  stress  of  competition  even 

without  the    publication  of  that  tariff? 

It  is  perfectly  true  that  until  the  federal 

government  brings  down  its  proposals  no 

business  man  will  be  able  to  say   upon 

what  goods  duties  will  be  imposed,  or  to 

what  extent  they  will  be  imposed.     But 

does   it  require  any   such  indication   as 

that  to  put  commercial  men  on  the  qui 

Vive  ?     Will  not  the  fact  that  probably 

protection  and  free-trade  will  be  submitted 

to    the  country  by  rival  leaders  and  by 

candidates  in   all   the   constituencies   be 

the  first  warning?    Will  not  the  return 

of    the    parliament  with    a  majority   of 

its    members  known    to  hold  a  certain 

opinion  be  another  indication  ?    And  will 

not  the  importers  of  all  the  colonies  if  they 

see  that  a  protectionist  majority  is  being 

returned  to  the  federal  parliament,  at  once 

take  steps  to  fill  their  warehouses  to  the 

brim  ? 

Mr.  DiBBS  :  No ! 

Mr.  DEAKIN:  Of  course  they  will, 
and  the  fact  is  that  under  these  circum- 
stances the  influx  of  goods  will  be  to 
that  colony  which  imposes  the  lowest 
duties,  especially  to  a  colony  which  prac- 
tically imposes  no  duties*     To  this  it  may 


be  replied,  and  not  unfairly,  that  although 
the  ports  of  that  colony  are  open,  they 
will  be  as  much  open  to  the  merchants 
resident  in  the  other  colonies  as  to  the 
merchants  in  that  particular  colony.  So 
that  it  is  not  a  question  of  the  importers 
of  New  South  Wales  against  all  the  rest 
of  the  continent ;  it  is  a  question  of  all 
the  importers  of  all  the  colonies  making 
use  of  New  South  Wales  or  any  other 
colony  in  which  duties  are  low  to  intro- 
duce large  quantities  of  goods  with  the 
view  of  having  them  on  hand  at  the  time 
when  protectionist  duties  are  imposed  and 
then  selling  them  at  a  large  advance. 
That  is  the  danger  to  be  guarded  against. 
That  is  the  very  real  and  very  substantial 
danger  which  the  hon.  member.  Colonel 
Smith,  had  in  his  mind,  and  which  hedesired 
to  meet  b}'  his  amendment.  It  appears  to 
me,  however,  that  the  amendment  will  not 
meet  it,  and  I  say  with  some  reluctance, 
that  at  the  present  time  I  do  not  see  any 
amendment  which  can  meet  it,  because,  if 
you  consider  it  for  a  moment,  it  implies 
the  imposition  of  two  tariffs.  If  it  is  de- 
sired to  have  a  uniform  tariff  established, 
and  yet  at  the  same  time  to  maintain  the 
intercolonial  tariffs  for  a  given  time  after- 
wards, you  have  two  tariffs  maintained 
in  each  colony.  Surely  that  is  an  impos- 
sibility 1  Under  which  tariff  are  goods 
which  present  themselves  for  admission, 
either  at  the  border  or  at  the  seaboard,  to 
pay  duty  ?  It  is  clearly  impossible  to 
have  two  tariffs  in  operation,  one  for  the 
protection  of  our  industries  as  against  the 
importations  of  a  neighbouring  colony  with 
lower  duties,  and  the  other  against  the 
outside  world.  Under  these  circumstances 
I  think  we  have  no  resource,  unless  it  be 
to  adopt  some  amendment  which  may  give 
the  federal  legislature  a  wider  latitude  of 
choice  than  the  clause  appears  to  present. 
The  hon.  member,  Sir  Samuel  Griffith, 
considers  that  the  hands  of  the  common- 
wealth parliament  rre  not  tied  by  the 
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clause.  That  is  perfectly  true  as  regards 
either  the  framing  of  the  tariff,  or  the 
date  on  which  it  shall  come  into  opera- 
tion. But  there  is  no  indication  of  any 
further  power  being  given  to  them,  if  it  can 
be  given — and  I  consider  that  is  a  matter 
of  grave  doubt.  But  the  point  of  the  hon. 
member,  Sir  John  Bray,  is  surely  worthy 
of  great  consideration  in  view  of  the 
grave  importance  of  the  issue  as  to  whether 
it  would  not  be  possible  to  add  words 
to  the  clause,  indicating  that  it  is  in- 
tended to  endow  the  parliament  of  the 
commonwealth  with  every  liberty  of  deal- 
ing with  this  question  so  as  to  be  just  to 
the  several  states.  What  we  desire  to 
do  is,  knowing  that  there  must  be  some- 
thing like  a  commerciEd  revolution  when  a 
uniform  tariff  is  imposed  throughout  Aus- 
tralia, to  render  that  revolution  as  easy  of 
•acceptance  and  assimilation  as  possible  by 
the  industries  of  the  various  colonies — not 
to  expose  those  who  have  invested  their 
oapital  in  manufactures  to  any  greater 
«hock  than  may  be  absolutely  essential. 
This  risk  is  not  peculiar  to  Victoria — it 
pertains  to  every  colony  in  the  group 
which  possesses  any  duties,  and  under 
which  industries  have  grown  up.  Is  it  not 
possible,  I  would  ask  the  hon.  member, 
Sir  Samuel  Griffith — to  introduce  some 
words  to  indicate  that  this  Convention 
contemplated  the  commonwealth  parlia- 
ment taking  into  consideration  all  the  cir- 
oumstances  of  the  case,  when  imposing 
a  uniform  tariff,  of  which,  of  course, 
it  could  give  no  warning  without  in- 
creasing the  danger?  It  should  be  indi- 
KSBted  that  power  is  given  to  devise  any 
•expedient,  if  expedient  be  possible,  to 
mitigate  this  temporary  industrial  crisis 
which  must  occur  when  a  uniform  tariff 
is  imposed  1 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH :  I  should 
like  to  know  what  the  hon.  member  is 
driving  at  a  little  more  in  detail  before  I 
answer  his  question. 
[Mr.  Deakin, 


Mr.  PLAYFORD :  There  is  only  ol-^ 
point  on  which  I  should  like  some  info:- ' 
mation  from  the  hon.  member.  Sir  Samoti 
Griffith.  This  clause  says  the  ezclasTt 
power  of  levying  duties  of  customs  and 
excLBe  shall  not  come  into  force  until  Wr 
form  duties  of  customs  have  been  impiKed 
by  the  parliament  of  the  cofumonwealtk 
Now,  we  cannot  wait  for  them.  Dirccdf 
the  treasurer  of  the  commoiiwealth  an- 
nounces to  the  federal  parliament  his  tarii 
it  will  be  at  once  telegnphed  to  the  vanoa^ 
colonies,  and  the  duties  will  be  ooUected 
on  that  basis.  The  only  pointy  therdore, 
is,  will  these  words  cover  that  case  I  Ir 
will  be  seen  at  a  glance  that,  unless  tk 
duties  are  at  once  collected,  the  importer 
will  be  clearing  goods  under  the  old  tarif 
wherever  it  suits  them,  all  through  the 
commonwealth.  Will  these  words,  I  as^, 
give  power  to  the  treasurer  of  the  common- 
wealth to  instruct  the  various  eaatoiES 
officers  throughout  the  commonwealth  to 
coUect  the  duties  which  he  has  presented 
to  the  parliament  of  the  oommaoweaith  to 
consider? 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH:  The  hoc. 
member  no  doubt  is  aware  that,  although 
that  is  done  in  the  case  of  every  new  tarif 
proposed,  it  is  done  oontraTy  to  Uw,  ai^ 
the  parliament  afterwards  indemnifies  the 
treasurer.  The  only  way  is  to  give  the 
tariff  a  retrospective  effect  The  tariff  will 
come  into  operation  in  the  same  way  as 
tariffii  do  now.  I  doubt  myself,  however, 
very  much  whether  in  the  case  of  the  lirst 
tariff  it  will  be  so.  I  doubt  whether  padia- 
ment  itself  would  think  it  desirable  that  i: 
should  be  retrospective  in  its  effect  Ihat 
however,  is  a  matter  for  them  to  determizif 

Mr.  Playford  :  They  will  lose  reveiiiL* 
if  they  do  not  most  fearfully  ! 

Mr.  GILLIES :  In  the  event  of  a  pr:- 
posal  on  the  part  of  the  treasurer  to  in- 
crease the  duties,  the  increased  duties  vil 
be  collected,  and  in  the  case  of  a  proposL 
to  decrease  the  duties  a  bond  will  be  takec, 
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«ia  is  usual  in  all  the  colonies,  so  that  in 
every  individual  case  where  a  duty  is  in- 
creased in  a  particular  state,  and  left  as  it 
is  in  another  state,  the  increase  in  that 
particular  state  will  he  collected  from  the 
time  the  treasurer  announces  his  proposals. 

Mr.  DONALDSON  :  That  is  the  prac- 
tice ;  but  we  must  bearin  mind  that  we  shall 
then  be  dealing  with  one  tarifi,  although 
previously  we  had  four  or  five  tariffs. 

Sir  Samuel  Gkipfith  :  Oh,  no ! 

Mr.  .DONALDSON  :  Yes  ;  the  tariffs 
of  the  various  colonies. 

Mr.  M(7NR0  :  Only  one  new  tariff! 

Mr.  DONALDSON  :  There  has  not 
been  much  difficulty  in  the  past  where  only 
one  tariff  was  being  altered ;  but  here  is 
a  new  tariff  coming  into  operation  to  take 
the  place  of  all  the  tariffs  in  existence  at 
the  present  time.  I  say  there  will  be  very 
^eat  difficulty  in  the  case.  Of  course 
where  the  proposal  is  to  reduce  the  duties 
the  revenue  will  be  collected  on  the  lower 
ratC;  and  a  bond  given  in  the  case  of  the 
bill  not  being  passed.  But  there  are  a 
great  many  inequalities  about  this.  The 
more  you  look  into  it  the  greater  the  diffi- 
culties which  present  themselves.  If  we 
were  to  put  restrictions  in  at  the  present 
time,  I  fear  they  would  act  adversely  as 
far  as  the  federal  parliament  is  concerned. 

Mr.  MuNBO :  The  federal  parliament 
will  be  able  to  manage  it ! 

Mr.  DIBBS :  The  hon.  member,  Colonel 
Smith,  sees  a  difficulty,  but  has  not  sug- 
gested a  remedy  to  meet  the  case.  We 
all  know  that  the  commercial  element  in 
the  whole  of  these  colonies  is  particularly 
keen.  Commercial  men  are  in  the  habit 
of  keeping  their  eye  to  windward,  in  view 
of  any  possible  change  in  the  tariff.  As  the 
present  Colonial  Treasurer  of  New  South 
Wales  knows,  when  any  alteration  in  the 
tariff  is  pending,  his  shadow  is  haunted 
by  a  variety  of  commercial  men  who  en- 
deavour to  glean  from  him  the  direction 
the  change   will   take.     I,   myself,  have 


known  of  large  fortunes  being  made  in 
New  South  Wales  by  men  engaged  in  the 
wine  and  spirit  trade.  They  have  suc- 
ceeded in  ascertaining,  from  the  utterances 
of  the  colonial  treasurer  of  the  day,  the 
direction  of  the  contemplated  change  be- 
fore the  delivery  of  the  budget  speech,  and 
on  one  of  these  occasions  a  large  quantity 
of  rum  was  taken  out  of  bond,  and  com- 
mercial men  were  the  gainers  by  that 
transaction  to  the  extent  of  some  thou- 
sands of  pounds,  while  the  revenue  was 
the  loser.  But  let  us  take  our  experience ; 
let  us  take  the  actual  facts.  Within  the 
last  three  or  four  years  a  government  in 
this  colony  succeeded  in  carrying  through 
Parliament  a  tariff  bill  imposing  ad  va- 
lorem  duties  of  5  per  cent  That  bill  was 
denounced  by  the  free-trade  party  as  being 
the  rankest  protection,  but  when  that 
party  came  into  power  they  gave  twelve 
months'  notice  of  their  intention  to  take 
off  these  particular  duties,  with  a  result 
exactly  similar  to  that  which  the  hon. 
member.  Colonel  Smith,  has  in  his  mind. 
The  free-trade  party,  who  objected  to  the 
5  per  cent,  duties,  and  called  them  the 
rankest  protection,  imported  goods,  and 
put  them  into  bond  until  the  twelve 
months'  notice  had  expired,  thus  making 
a  haul  of  £70,000.  That  was  perfectly 
legitimate  commercial  work  ;  but  T  think 
some  words  should  be  put  into  this  clause 
to  prevent  a  contingency  of  that  kind. 
A  simple  remedy  occurred  to  my  mind 
when  the  hon.  member,  Mr.  Deakin,  was 
speaking.  Why  not  insert  words  to  the 
effect  that  the  new  tariff  of  the  common- 
wealth should  be  the  tariff  of  Victoria  1 

Mr.  MuNRO  :  That  is  too  thin  ! 

Mr.  DIBBS  :  What  did  the  hon.  mem- 
her  tell  the  interviewing  reporters  in  Mel- 
bourne the  other  day?  He  told  them 
several  important  things.  They  were  all 
published  in  the  Sydney  newspapers,  and 
I  should  like,  if  possible,  to  get  at  the 
truth  in  the  hon.  member's  mind,  and  also 
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to  ascertain  from  the  Colonial  Treasurer 
of  New  South  Wales  whether  he  was  a 
party  to  the  alleged  compact.  It  seems, 
judging  from  what  the  hon.  member,  Mr. 
Munro,  said,  that  the  Finance  Committee 
appointed  by  this  Convention  have  arranged 
what  the  tariff  of  thefuture  commonwealth 
of  Australia  shall  be. 

Mr.  MuNRO  :  They  have  not  I 

Mr.  McMillan  ;  Only  in  the  hon.  mem- 
ber's imagination ! 

Mr.  DIBBS  :  I  will  read  what  the  hon. 
member  said. 

Mr.  MuNRO  :  What  is  it  from  ? 
,    Mr.    DIBBS:   The   Sydney  Morning 
Herald, 

Mr.  MuNRO  :  It  would  be  a  bad  job  for 
the  hon.  member  if  everything  which  ap- 
peared in  the  newspapers  in  reference  to 
him  were  true  I 

Mr.  DIBBS  :  The  article  to  which  I 
refer  is  headed,  "Mr.  Munro  on  the  Feder- 
ation Convention  ;  a  gloomy  outlook."  I 
pass  over  the  gloomy  outlook, 

Mr,  MuNRO  :  That  has  disappeared  ! 

Mr.  DIBBS : 

There  has  evidently  been  some  private  arrange- 
ment in  the  Finance  Committee  between  the 
colonial  treasurers  of  the  respective  colonies. 

Mr.  MuNRO  :  Who  said  that  ? 

Mr.  DIBBS  :  Mr.  Munro. 

Mr.  Munro  :  I  never  did  ! 

Mr.  DIBBS  :  Then  I  ask  the  hon.  mem- 
ber to  deny  it, 

Mr.  Munro  :  I  do  deny  it ! 

Mr.  DIBBS  :  Then  I  will  bring  the  hon. 
member  face  to  face  with  the  Sydney  Afojm- 
ing  Herald  and  with  the  Melbourne  re- 
porters who  interviewed  him. 

Mr.  Munro  :  It  is  quite  enough  to  be 
brought  face  to  face  with  the  hon.  member  ! 

Mr.  LoTON :  And  how  does  the  hon. 
member  know  that  any  one  of  the  present 
colonial  treasurers  in  the  various  colonies 
will  be  treasurer  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment ? 

[Mr.  Hibbs. 


Mr.  McMillan  :  There  -will  be  pleatr 
of  candidates,  because  there  will  always  V. 
a  surplus  ! 

Mr.  DIBBS :  It  is  quite  true  that  if 
this  scheme    comes    into    operation  xLz 
treasurer  of  the  federal  government  wL. 
always  have  a  surplus,  because  at  the  ost- 
set  the  various  colonies  will  be  asked  tv 
hand  over  their  customs  and  excise  rereno^ 
to  a  government  that  cannot  spend  mor? 
than   10&  in  the  £,  handing  back  to  tl^ 
colonies  the  balance,  if  thej  do  not  tL'i 
some  means  of  spending  it  to  conciliate 
their  supporters.     When  the  various  colo- 
nies come  to  look  into  the  question  thtrT 
will  have  to  determine  how  far  they  wiii 
permit  the  federal  parliament  to  put  even- 
thing  into  one  sack,  and  if  there  shoc^i 
be  any  surplus  to  dole  out  to  each  colonr, 
as  a  sort  of  sop,  a  few  shiUings  per  L«aa 
of  their  populations,  the  colonies  tbeoi- 
selves  being,  in  the  meantime,  govemerl 
from  some  source  not  provided  in  this  bill 
I  should  like  to  know  whether  it  is  true 
that  the  treasurers  of  the  various  eoJomVo 
sitting  in  the  Finance  Committee  of  this 
Convention  have  agreed  among  themselves 
that  the  future  tariff  of  the  commonweaitii 
shall  bo  upon  the  lines  of  the  VictoriAa 
tariff  1      If  that  arrangement  has  beta 
made,  and  especially  if  the  free-trade  Trvs- 
surer  of  New  South  Wales  has  agreed  :o 
the  course,  then  the  whole  difficulty  c^ 
be  easily  overcome  by  putting  into  the  IL I 
we  are  new  discussing  words  to  the  effort  I 
that,  on  tho  constitution  becoming  k^j 
there  shall  be  one  tariff  in  the  coloui«^ 
that  tariff  being  the  tariff  of  Victoria. 

Mr.  BuROBSS  :  But  what  the  hon.  m^'W 
ber  states  with  regard  to  the  treasut^n 
coming  to  an  agreement  on  that  point 
not  time  ! 

Mr.  DIBBS  :  According  to  the  iS>/. -f 
Morning  Herald,  Mr.  Munro  was  askri 
this  question : 

But  independently  of  the  point  in  di^pst^ 
there  appears  to  have  been  almost  imaniniiiv; 
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one  of  the  distrust  anticipated  regarding  the 
urrender  of  fiscal  control  by  the  individual 
olonies  seems  to  have  been  shown  ? 

Lnd  he  answered : 

Xo.  Everything  in  that  respect  has  been 
micably  settled.  The  delegates  talked  the 
latter  over  among  themselves  some  time  ago, 
nd  arranged  it  all.  Our  work  on  the  Finance 
Committee,  of  which  I  was  chairman,  consisted 
lerely  of  settling  details.  It  is  generally  ad<* 
tiitted  among  the  delegates  that  the  tariff 
dopted  by  the  federation  must  be  the  Victorian 
arifif  against  the  outside  world,  with  intercolo- 
lial  free-trade. 

!  should  like  to  know  whether  this  matter 
las  been  already  arranged,  because  the 
>eople  of  New  South  Wales  are  anxious 
o  have  an  answer.  They  want  to  know 
vhether  they  are  to  have  intercolonial 
ree- trade  and  protection  against  the  world 
>n  such  a  basis.  Will  the  hon.  member, 
^Ir.  Munro,  deny  the  existence  of  this 
irrangement  ? 

Mr.  MuNRO  :  I  have  already  denied  it 
.wo  or  three  times ! 

Mr.  DIBBS  :  Not  in  the  newspapers. 

Mr.  MuNBO :  I  do  not  deny  anything 
hroiigh  the  press ! 

Mr.  DIBBS:  The  Sydney  Morning 
^lerald  has  a  large  circulation  in  this 
colony,  and  in  that  appears  the  report  that 
;hiB  agreement  was  made  by  the  Finance 
Committee,  imperiUing  the  political  exist- 
mcc  of  our  own  Colonial  Treasurer.  I 
isk  these  rival  candidates  for  the  treasurer- 
ihip  in  the  commonwealth 

Mr.  MuNRO  :  I  am  not  in  it ! 

Mr.  DIBBS  :  I  ask  them  whether  there 
s  any  truth  in  the  statement  1  If  there 
)e  no  truth  in  it,  the  sooner  it  is  emphati- 
cally denied  the  better,  not  only  for  the 
eputation  of  the  hon.  member,  Mr.  Munro, 
)ut  also  for  the  free-trade  reputation  of 
ny  hon.  friend,  the  Colonial  Treasurer  of 
^  e  w  South  Wales.  If  this  has  been  already 
irranged  ■ 

Mr.  MuNBO  :  Even  the  report  does  not 
;ay  it  has — it  does  not  speak  of  any 
irrangement ! 


Mr.  DIBBS :  This  was  not  written  by 
Conlston,  the  man  under  the  hon.  member's 
bed ;  it  was  written  by  a  reporter  in  open 
daylight,  and  the  people  of  free-trade  New 
South  Wales  want  to  know  if  their  Colonial 
Treasurer  has  consented  to  give  up  his 
free>trade  ideas,  and  to  make  the  fiscal 
policy  of  Victoria  the  policy  of  the  future 
commonwealth )  I  think  that  if  there  be 
any  ground  for  this  rumour,  the  easiest  way 
out  of  the  difficulty  would  be  to  make  the 
amendment  I  have  suggested. 

Sir  John  Bbat  :  Will  the  hon.  member 
move  it  1 

Mr.  DIBBS :  I  wOl  with  pleasure;  but 
in  the  first  place  I  should  like  an  explana- 
tion from  the  hon.  member,  Mr.  Munro. 

Mr.  MuNBO :  If  the  hon.  member  will 
sit  down,  I  will  make  it ! 

Hon.  Membebs  :  Question ! 

Mr.  DIBBS  :  I  have  occupied  less  time 
than  has  any  member  of  the  Convention. 
I  have  been  a  very  patient  listener.  I 
have  received  on  one  day  information 
which  has  been  cancelled  by  a  complete 
change  of  front  on  the  part  of  those  who 
gave  it  on  the  following  day — notably,  in 
reference  to  the  state  rights  question.  I 
wish  the  hon.  member,  Mr.  Munro,  to  deny 
this  report. 

Mr.  MuNBO  :  I  do  not  deny  all  that  is 
contained  in  the  report ;  but  I  certainly 
deny  what  the  hon.  member  has  said  ! 

Mr.  DIBBS:  I  will  teach  my  hon. 
friends  here,  especially  from  New  South 
Wales,  who  are  pledged  to  vote  in  a  cer- 
tain way,  that  I  stand  here  entirely  as 
a  free  lance.  I  have  been  within  these 
walls  too  long  to  allow  my  mouth  to  be 
shut  at  a  moment's  notice.  If  we  are  to 
have  intercolonial  free-trade,  is  it  to  be 
assumed  that  we  are  to  have  protection 
against  the  outside  world  1  If  so,  the 
sooner  that  is  stated  boldly  and  distinctly 
the  better  chance  there  will  be  of  federa- 
tion being  approved  of  by  the  people  of 
New  South  Wales.     At  present  all  that 
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we  kaow  is  the  statement  of  the  press, 
made  on  the  aathonfy  of  the  hon.  member,. 
Mr.  Munro,  which  leaves  some  of  the  New 
South  Wales  members  in  the  anenvidble 
position  o£  having  to  make  an  explanation. 
While  they  are  making  th^  expbmationa 
I  will  write  out  an  amendment  expressing, 
my  views. 

Mr.  McMillan  :  The  hon.  menber, 
Mr.  Dibbs,  is  always  a  curious  mixture 
of  humour  and  assertion.  Now,  there  has ' 
been  some  misapprehension — and  of  course 
by  the  enemies  of  my  own  party  this 
misapprehension  has  "been  circulated  very 
broadly — with  regard  to  the  proceedings 
in  the  secrecy  of  the  Finance  Committee ; 
and  perhaps  it  is  better  to  make  a  clear 
explanation  of  what  actually  did  occur, 
because  some  figures  will  be  used  in  the 
course  of  this  debate  which  may  increase 
the  misunderstanding.  When  the  dele- 
gates particularly  connected  with  finance 
operations  came  to  Sydney,  they  required 
certain  figures  to  be  worked  out  on  certain 
bases,  and  I  told  them  that  the  Government 
Statistician  of  this  colony  would  be  very 
glad  to  work  out — of  course  in  a  mechanical 
way — anything  they  desired  that  might 
illustrate  the  subject  in  any  way  whatever. 
In  doing  that,  I  think  I  only  showed  the 
ordinary  courtesy  which  I  might  expect  to 
be  shown  to  myself  by  the  government 
statistician  of  another  colony.  When  the 
Finance  Committee  met,  they  thought  it 
was  well  to  have  all  the  suggestions  of  all 
the  members  of  the  committee  worked  out 
purely  proformd  with  a  view  to  the  whole 
question  being  thoroughly  discussed.  Of 
course,  as  hon.  members  know,  in  a  com- 
mittee of  that  kind  many  subjects  may 
come  up  for  discussion,  many  views  may 
be  put  forward,  but  it  is  only  the  crystal- 
lised report  of  the  committee  that  has  any 
right  to  go  before  the  world.  Now,  the 
hon.  member.  Sir  Thomas  Mcllwraith,  de- 
cided that  a  certain  calculation  should  be 
made  up  for  all  the  colonies  on  the  basis 
[Mr.  Dibbs. 


of  ^^  y iBtodan  tari£     That  was  entarek 

his  own  su^esliigB.  The  Grovemme&r  ~ 
Statistician  worked  it  out  far  him  in  i 
purely  mechanical  manner,  and  I  bdiet^e 
that  the  desire  of  the  hon.'  member,  Sr 
Thomas  Mcllwraith,  to  have  those  figoics 
before  him  is  entirely  answerable  for  tk 
whole  of  this  rumour.  But  it  is  venr  xm 
ffidr  and  ungenerous  to  deal  in  this  vbt 
with  any  of  the  figures  that  came  hdoK 
the  committee.  All  that  the  committee 
are  answerable  for — all  that  I  am  persesi- 
ally  answerable  for  as  the  free-trade  Ire&- 
snrer  of  New  South  Wales — is  the  abaelate 
report  that  was  furnished  to  the  Convecr 
tion.  That  is  a  dear  explanation  of  thr 
whole  matter.  Of  coarse  the  desire  of  tLe 
hon.  member,  Mr.  Dibbs,  in  this  debate  is 
to  practically  commit  this  Gonve&tioa  to 
a  tariff  against  the  world  upon  a  protectiTe 
basis.  We  all  know  that  there  must  be  & 
customs  tariff^  but  certainly  we  are  goiag 
far  beyond  our  province  if  for  one  montent 
we  attempt  to  dictate  what  shall  be  the 
fiscal  policy  of  the  future.  The  free-traders 
of  New  South  Wales  have  gone  so  far — 
that  is,  myself  speaking  for  others,  and  my 
chief  at  the  head  of  the  Grovemment — we 
have  gone  so  far  that  we  say  it  is  abaolatelv 
necessary  in  order  to  have  any  union  that 
we  place  in  the  hands  of  a  federal  parlia- 
ment the  whole  question  of  the  tariff  of 
the  future.  Then,  if  we  as  free-traders 
fall,  we  fall. 

Mr.  DiBEs  :  You  have  fallen  already ! 

Mr.  McMillan  -.  We  shall  have  to 
give  way  to  a  majority  of  the  whole  of  the 
colonies,  because  we  simply  reoc^niae  the 
rule  which  guides  us  in  our  own  parlia- 
ment, which  guided  the  hon.  membw,  Mr. 
Dibbs,  the  leader  of  the  opposition,  when 
he  gave  way  to  the  present  dovemment  d 
this  colony,  although  it  might  only  have 
had  a  majority  of  two  or  three.  That  nd^ 
must  guide  us  all  in  this  case  if  we  are  to 
come  under  a  union.  Consequently  it  is 
very  unfair  that  this  rumour  shoald  be 
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;iroiilated,  a&d  it  iiwrj  nngeneroas  on 
he  part  of  tlie  hon.  member,  Mr.  Dibbs, 
o  txy  to  fix  this  Conventioa  to  vote  on  any 
'esolution  referring  to  the  fiscal  policy  of 
be  future. 

Sir  THOMAS  McILWRAITH  :  I  de- 
nur  entirely  to  the  explanation  just  given 
>7  the  hon.  member,  Mr.  McMillan.  I 
uraxit  to  refer  first  to  the  real  point  that 
^he  hon.  member,  Mr.  Dibbs,  brought 
tgainst  the  hon.  member,  Mr.  Munro.  I 
'ead  the  account  of  the  interview  when  I 
Tiras  in  Brisbane.  When  I  came  down 
lere,  finding  that  nobody  had  made  men- 
ion  of  it,  I  thought  it  was  a  burlesque.  It 
s  a  burlesque,  because  it  is  so  far  from 
hB  truth,  and  I  did  not  think  it  waa 
vorth  while  to  waste  the  time  of  the 
Convention  by  bringing  it  up.  But  I  do 
lot  want  an  explanation  of  how  the 
rumour  came  about  to  be  made  by  the 
ion.  member,  Mr.  McMillan.  I  want  to 
lear  a  denial  from  the  hon.  member,  Mr. 
Vloiuro,  that  he  said  such  a  thing  to  a  re* 
x>rter,  or  that  ho  was  the  origin  of  snch  a 
-eport ;  because  I  give  my  testimony  that 
the  subject  of  fixing  the  tariff  for  the 
tuture  was  understood  to  be  left  to  the 
lederal  government^  and  there  was  not  one 
^ord  ever  said  about  it  up  to  the  day  that 
[  left.  I  consulted  my  colleagues  after- 
wards, and  they  said  it  was  not  mentioned 
>ii.  the  only  day  I  was  absent.  I  want  to 
lear  that  denial.  I  now  come  to  another 
3omt  which  was  referred  to  by  the  hon. 
nember,  Mr.  McMillan.  It  is  a  point  on 
H^hich,  I  think,  the  Finance  Committee 
-ailed  most  egregiously  in  the  performance 
)£  their  duty.  The  hon.  member,  Mr. 
lilcMillan,  hints  that  there  might  be  some 
aformation  put  before  the  committee  which 
t  was  right  should  be  furnished  to  them  ; 
>at,  that  having  given  their  report,  they 
(vere  not  bound  to  give  the  information 
>n  which  the  report  was  based.  Now,  any 
me  looking  at  the  report  of  the  committee 
ivill  see  at  once  what  a  bald  thing  it  was. 


and  they  will  be  struck  by  the  fact  that  the 
only  important  part  of  that  document  is  one 
respecting  which  there  is  not  a  single  table 
published  or  any  proof  given  as  to  the  con- 
clusion arrived  at  At  the  same  time,  a  lot 
of  useless  tables,  about  twenty  in  number^ 
are  given,  although  no  reference  is  made 
to  them  in  the  report.  Now,  why  were 
the  tables  to  which  I  refer  suppressed? 
It  is  useless  for  the  hon.  member,  Mr. 
McMillan,  to  say  that  they  were  sup- 
pressed because  the  committee  were  afraid 
that  the  rumour  would  do  harm.  The  best 
way  was  to  give  the  whole  of  the  informa- 
tion, and  there  was  no  reason  whatever 
for  suppressing  it  The  hon.  member,  Mr. 
McMillan,  is  wrong  when  he  says  that  this 
was  information  got  at  my  suggestion,  and 
obtained  by  me  from  the  Government 
Statistician.  I  would  recall  to  his  mind 
the  fact  that  the  Government  Statistician 
was  called  before  the  committee,  and  the 
committee,  through  thechairman,  instructed 
him  to  work  out  certain  calculations  on  the 
Victorian  tariff.  It  was  not  I  who  per- 
sonally instructed  him. 

Sir  JoHK  Brat  :  I  thought  the  hon. 
member  did  ! 

Sir  THOMAS  McILWRAITH :  It  waa 
the  chairman.  The  facts  of  the  matter  are 
these  :  certain  calculations  based  on  an 
imaginary  tariff  had  been  made  up  by  the 
Government  Statistician.  The  hon.  mem- 
ber, Sir  John  Bray,  questioned  the  accur- 
acy of  the  imaginary  tarifi*,  and  of  course 
as  long  as  it  was  known  to  be  an  imagin- 
ary tariff  we  only  wanted  to  get  the  result 
of  it.  I  told  thecommittee  that  what  I  wanted 
to  prove  could  be  established  by  taking  any 
tariff  and  working  out  the  same  calculation. 
I  offered  the  hon.  member,  Sir  John  Bray^ 
to  take  the  tariff  of  South  Australia. 

Mr.  MoMiLLAN :  Was  not  the  informar 
tion  obtained  by  the  hon.  member  before 
the  committee  met  % 

Sir  THOMAS  McILWRAITH  :  That 
is  a  very  different  thing  altogether.   What 
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I  say  is  this  :  that  I  asked  the  hon.  mem- 
ber, Mr.  Munro,  to  tell  the  Government 
Statistician  plainly  what  to  do.  But  I 
had  been  getting  the  information  for  my- 
self privately,  and  it  was  the  committee 
who  ordered  the  Government  Statistician 
to  prepare  the  information. 

Mr.  McMillan  :  That  was  afterwards  1 
Sir  THOMAS  McILWRAITH  :  I  did 
not  tell  the  committee.  All  that  I  told 
them  was  that  I  was  getting  some  informa- 
tion, and  I  offered  to  take  any  tariff.  The 
hon.  member,  Mr.  Munro,  asked  that  we 
should  take  the  Victorian  tariff,  and  the 
whole  of  the  committee  agreed  to  that  as 
an  experiment.  That  table  is  suppressed, 
and  not  only  that  table,  but  other  impor- 
tant tables  bearing  on  the  matter.  Is  it 
not  an  absurd  thing  to  take  evidence  and 
then  to  hand  in  a  report  omitting  the  prin^ 
cipal  part  of  the  evidence  ?  We  have  not 
the  whole  of  the  evidence  suppressed,  but 
only  a  portion  of  it,  and  that  the  portion 
dealing  with  a  vital  part  of  the  report. 

Mr.  MUNRO  :  This  is  one  of  the  things 
which  always  arise  from  having  secret 
meetings.  We  ought  to  have  done  all  our 
business  publicly,  so  that  everybody  would 
know  what  we  were  doing.  The  charge  made 
by  an  hon.  member,  Mr.  Dibbs,  that  I  said 
we  had  all  agreed  that  the  Victorian  tariff 
should  be  the  tariff  to  be  adopted,  is  not 
true.  I  said  nothing  of  the  sort.  What 
I  did  say  was  that  we  took  a  calculation 
on  the  Victorian  tariff  to  ascertain  what 
the  effect  upon  the  revenue  of  the  various 
colonies  would  be,  and  we  found,  what  does 
not  appear  in  any  of  the  tables,  as  the  hon. 
member,  Sir  Thomas  Mcll wraith,  says,  the 
effect  to  be  marvellous,  that  the  actual  im- 
port duties  received  altogether  in  Victoria 
is  only  1 1  per  cent.  ;  in  South  Australia, 
21  per  cent.  ;  in  Western  Australia,  24 
per  cent. ;  and  in  the  other  colonies,  18  per 
cent.  So  that  the  actual  amount  raised 
by  means  of  import  duties  in  Victoria  is 
the  lowest  of  that  of  all  the  colonies  ex- 
l^ir  TJiomaa  McIlwraitJ^ 


cept  New  South  Wales.  That  is  the  n- 
suit  of  the  tables  that  were  calculated  for 
us  on  the  basis  of  the  Victorian  tarii 
That  is  the  information  which  I  gave ;  tk: 
if  we  wanted  the  import  duties  levied  in 
any  of  the  colonies  we  must  accept  eitber 
the  free-trade  tariff  of  New  South  Wda 
or  the  protectionist  tariff  of  Yictorii. 
There  is  no  getting  away  from  that,  b^ 
cause  they  are  the  lowest. 

Sir  Thomas  McIlwraith  :  That  is  onlj 
the  hon.  member's  opinion.  It  is  not  ex- 
pressed by  the  committee  1 

Mr.  MUNRO  :  I  am  talking  of  the  re- 
sults of  the  calculations.  The  result  d 
the  calculations  was  that  one  was  5  per 
cent,  and  the  other  less  than  11  per  cent, 
and  the  rest  very  much  higher.  I  am  not 
expressing  an  opinion,  but  making  a  state- 
ment of  fact.  If  the  future  parliament 
wants  to  levy  import  duties  they  must 
take  one  or  the  other  of  those  tariffs.  To 
say  that  I  said  that  the  Finance  Committee 
OF  anybody  else  had  come  to  any  arrange- 
ment about  the  adoption  of  anj  tanf  is 
altogether  wrong.  I  said  nothing  of  the 
sort,  as  every  one  knows  that  not  one 
of  us  may  be  a  member  of  the  federal  par- 
liament, and  that  parliament  mast  make 
its  own  arrangements.  The  statement  as 
to  these  tables  being  calculated,  as  tbe 
hon.  member,  Sir  Thomas  McIlwraith, 
said,  is  absolutely  true.  The  calculations 
were  made.  I  should  have  wished  that  all 
the  calculations  should  have  gone  among 
the  appendices  to  the  report  I  did  all 
I  could  to  get  that  done,  but  there  va? 
an  objection  on  the  part  of  the  com- 
mittee, and  as  I  had  been  going  for  com- 
promise, I  yielded  to  that  objection  ana 
agreed  that  the  tables  should  not  be  pub- 
lished. 

Mr.  BURGESS  :  I  think  it  a  mattcrof 
regret  that  the  hon.  member,  Sir  Thomas 
McIlwraith,  was  not  present  on  the  Iwi 
day  when  the  Finance  Committee  vkti 
We  had  the  advantage  of  his  presen* 
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t    every  meeting  except   the  last  when 

think  Mr.  Donaldson  took  his  place 
s  a  representative  of  Queensland.  In 
Listice  to  the  hon.  member,  Mr.  McMillan, 

must  confirm  what  he  has  stated  with 
fiference  to  the  way  in  which  the  calcula- 
Lon  about  the  Victorian  tariff  was  brought 
bout.  It  was  very  necessary  that  the 
•'i nance  Committee  should  have  some  idea, 
SLsed  upon  some  fixed  tariff,  as  to  what 
he  result  of  any  alteration  in  our  customs 
luties  would  have  upon  the  sums  which 
he  colonies  have  hitherto  derived  from 
hat  particular  source  of  revenue.  The 
ion.  member,  Sir  Thomas  Mcllwraith, 
laving  intimated  that  he  had  previously 
sked  the  Government  Statistician  to  pre- 
)are  a  return,  based  upon  the  Victorian 
ariff,  and  the  Government  Statistician 
laving  stated  that  he  had  that  work  in 
land,  we  thought  that  it  would  be  well 
fiat  it  should  be  completed  and  brought 
>ofore  the  committee,  and  that  was,  per- 
laps,  the  reason  why  the  Victorian  tariff 
vas  taken  as  the  basis  of  our  calculations, 
'^ater  on — on  the  last  day — when  it  be- 
came necessary  to  decide  which  tables 
;hould  form  the  appendices  to  our  report, 
he  hon.  member,  Mr.  McMillan,  very  pro- 
)orIy  brought  under  our  notice  the  fact 
hat  it  might  give  colour  to  the  rumour 
liat  he  was  in  favour  of  a  protective  tariff 
)eiiig  established,  if  we  put  in  the  Vic- 
orian  tariff  alone  as  the  basis  of  our  cal- 
iilations,  and  it  was  for  that  reason,  and 
hat  reason  alone,  that  that  particular 
able  was  not  inserted  in  the  appendices. 

Sir  Thomas  McIlwraith  :  That  is  only 
)ue-     Tliere  were  three  others  ! 

Mr.  BURGESS  :  That  is  only  one. 
There  were  three  others  which,  upon  con- 
ideration,  it  was  thought  were  not  re- 
[uired ;  and  I  think  the  committee  were 
)erfectly  justified  in  submitting  those 
ables,  which  they  thought  had  some  bear- 
ng  upon  the  report.  It  will  be  our  duty 
o  more  carefully  inquire  into  this  matter 
3   E 


when  we  come  to  sections  9,  10,  and  11. 
I  merely  rose  to  say  that  we  simply  took 
the  Victorian  tariff  because,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  it  was  in  course  of  preparation.  The 
probability  is  that,  if  that  tariff  had  not 
been  suggested  and  the  work  partly  done, 
some  other  tariff  would  have  been  taken 
in  lieu  of  it 

Colonel  Smith  :  I  will,  with  the  per- 
mission of  the  Committee,  withdraw  my 
amendment. 

Amendment,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 

Amendment  (by  Mr.  Dibbs)  proposed  : 

That  the  following  words  be  omitted  : — "Upon 
the  imposition  of  uniform  duties  of  customs  by 
the  parliament  of  the  commonwealth  all  laws  of 
the  several  states  imposing  duties  of  customs  or 
duties  of  excise  upon  goods  the  subject  of  cus» 
toms  duties,  and  all  such  laws  offering  boontids- 
upon  the  production  or  export  of  goods,  shall 
cease  to  have  effect,"  with  the  view  to  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following  words  : — "  That  upon 
the  constitution  becoming  law  and  the  common- 
wealth being  established,  the  tariff  now  existing 
in  the  province  of  Victoria  shall  be  the  tariff  of 
the  commonwealth  until  otherwise  dealt  with 
by  the  parliament." 

Mr.  MARMION  :  I  would  ask  the  hon. 
member  why  he  proposes  the  tariff  "  now'^ 
existing  in  Victoria  should  be  adopted  1 

Amendment  negatived  ;  clause,  as  read, 
agreed  to. 

Clause  5.  Upon  the  establishment  of  the  com- 
monwealth, all  officers  employed  by  the  govern- 
ment of  any  state  in  any  department  of  the  public- 
service  the  control  of  which  is  by  this  constitu- 
tion assigned  to  the  commonwealth,  shall  become 
subject  to  the  control  of  the  executive  govern- 
ment of  the  commonwealth.  But  all  existing 
rights  of  any  such  ofiicers  shall  be  preserved. 

Mr.  GORDON  :  I  should  like  to  ask 
the  hon.  gentleman  in  charge  of  the  bill 
what  will  be  the  position  in  regard  to 
officers  who  are  entitled  to  pensions  1 

An  Hon.  Member  :  The  clause  provides 
that  their  rights  shall  be  preserved  ! 

Mr.  GORDON  :  But  on  which  govern- 
ment will  the  responsibility  rest — the  state 
government  or  the  federal  government? 
In  some  colonies  there  is  a  pension  list, 
amounting  to  £300,000  or  £400,000.     la 
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South  Australia  we  have,  fortunately,  no 
pension  list.  I  think  it  should  be  clearly 
underatood  that  the  federal  government 
will  take  over  these  liabilities,  dating  from 
the  time  when  the  officers  are  transferred. 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH  :  Tliis  is  a 
matter  of  detail  which  it  is  quite  impos- 
sible to  go  into  in  the  constitution.  The 
committee,  after  full  discussion,  thought  it 
would  be  sufficient  to  provide  that  all 
existing  rights  should  be  preserved,  leaving 
it  to  the  executive  government  of  the 
commonwealth  and  the  other  governments 
to  work  out  the  details  between  them. 

Mr.  DIBBS :  The  question  raised  by 
the  hon.  member,  Mr.  Gordon,  is  a  very 
important  one.  The  officers  in  the  civil 
service  of  New  South  Wales  have  paid 
large  sums  into  a  superannuation  fund, 
from  which  they  are  entitled  to  draw  pen- 
sions, and  it  is  important  to  know  whether, 
if  they  are  transferred  to  the  federal  go- 
vernment, their  pensions  will  be  trans- 
ferred also. 

Mr.  MuNRO :  The  clause  provides  that 
all  existing  rights  shall  be  preserved  I 

Mr.  DIBBS  :  Does  that  mean  that  the 
federal  government  will  take  over  the  lia- 
bility ?  The  tendency  seems  to  be  opposed 
to  the  granting  of  pensions  by  the  com- 
monwealth ;  but  in  New  South  "Wales 
several  thousands  of  persons  have  for 
years  past  been  paying  4  per  cent,  of  their 
salaries  to  a  pension  fund,  and  if  they 
are  transferred  to  the  federal  government 
it  ought  to  be  provided  that  the  arrange- 
ment with  regard  to  their  superannuation 
fund  should  be  continued.  The  clause 
would  appear  to  have  a  prejudicial  effect 
upon  the  civil  servants  to  whom  I  have  re- 
ferred, and  I  think  it  requires  explanation. 

Mr.  GORDON  :  I  beg  to  move  : 
That  the  following  words  be  added  to  the 
clause  : — ''But  the  commonwealth  shall  not  be 
responsible  for  any  pensions  agreed  to  be  paid  by 
the  states. " 

Amendment  negatived  ;  clause,  as  read 
agreed  to. 

[Mr,  Gordon, 


Clause  8.  So  soon  as  the  parliajnent  of  tk 
commonwealth  has  imposed  oniform  duties  •-€ 
customs,  trade  and  interconrse  throoghoat  tlk* 
commonwealth,  whether  by  means  of  iDt^mil 
carriage  or  ocean  navigation,  shall  be  abaoIot^lT 
free. 

Colonel  SMITH  :  This  clause  absolutdv 
fixes  the  time.  Would  it  not  be  better  to 
leave  that  to  be  fixed  at  the  discretioc  cf 
the  federal  parliament  ? 

Mr.  Gillies  :  It  will  be  fixed  in  the  act ' 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH:  Surely  the 
parliament  when  it  imposes  a  tariff  will 
say  when  it  shall  come  into  operation. 

Colonel  Smith:  This  clause  says  "so 
soon  as  " ! 

Sir  SAMU  EL  GRIFFrTH  :  The  duties 
will  not  be  imposed  until  the  tariff  law 
comes  into  operation.  The  hon.  gentleman 
seems  to  contemplate  that  the  federal  parlia- 
ment may  settle  a  tariff  and  give  six  months* 
notice  of  its  coming  into  operation.  I  doubt 
very  much  whether  a  parliament  wonici  Jo 
anything  of  the  kind. 

Clause  agreed  to. 

Clause  9.    The  revenue   of  the  common- 
wealth shall  be  applied  iu  the  first  instance 
in  the  payment  of  the  expenditure  of  the 
commonwealth,  and  the  surploB  shall  be  re- 
turned to  the  several  states  in  proportion  t^   ^ 
the  amount  of  revenue  raised  therein  respec- 
tively, subject  to  the  following  provisions  : — 
(1.)  As  to  duties  of  customs  or  excise,  pro- 
vision shall  be  made  for  ascertaining,  as 
nearly  as  may  be,  the  amount  of  duties  10 
collected  in  each  state  or  part  of  the 
commonwealth  in  respect    of    datialJe 
goods  which  are  afterwards  exported  to 
another  state  or  part  of  the  conuxKm- 
wealth,  and  the  amount  of  such    duties  U 
shall  be  taken  to  have  been  collected  in 
the  state  or  part  to  which  the  gooda  have 
been  so  exported,  and  shall  be  added  to 
the  duties  actually  collected  in  that  state 
or  part,  and  deducted  from  the   duties  ^ 
collected  in  the  state  or  part  of  the  com- 
monwealth from  which  the  goods    were 
exported  : 
(2.)  As  to  the  proceeds  of  direct  taxes,  the 
amount  contributed  or  raised  in  respect  '25 
of  income  earned  in  any  state  or  part  of 
the  commonwealth,  or  arising  from,  pro- 
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perty  situated  in  any  state  or  part  of  the 
commonwealth,  and  the   amount   con- 
30  tributed  or  raised  in  respect  of  property 

situated  in  any  state  or  part  of  the  com- 
monwealth, shall  be  taken  to  have  been 
raised  in  that  state  or  part : 
(3.)  Until  uniform  duties  of  customs  have 
35         been  imposed,  the  amoimt  of  any  boun- 
ties paid  to  any  of  the  people  of  a  state 
or  part  of  the  commonwealth  shall  be  de- 
ducted from  the  amount  of  the  surplus 
to  be  returned  to  that  state  or  part : 
40    (4.)  Such  return  shall  be  made  monthly,  or 
at  such  shorter  intervals  as  may  be  con- 
venient. 
Sir  JOHN  BRAY  :  An  amendment  of 
which  I  have  given  notice  provides  for  a 
different  manner  of  apportioning  the  sur- 
plus revenue  to  that  provided  in  the  bill. 
This  clause  proposes  that  the  revenue  of 
the  commonwealth  shall  be  applied  in  the 
first  instance  to  the  payment  of  the  expen- 
<Utare  of  the  commonwealth,  the  surplus 
to  be  returned  to  the  several  states  in  pro- 
portion to  the  amount  of  revenue  raised 
therein  respectively.     I  do  not  think  it 
needs  much  thought  to  see  that  if  we  are 
going  to  endeavour  to  ascertain  the  amount 
of  revenue  raised  in  each  colony  after  the 
establishment  of  free-trade  we  shall  have 
to  maintain  as  great  an  army  of  customs 
of&cials  as  we  do  at  the  present  tima 
Mr.  MuNRO  :  No  ! 

Sir  JOHN  BRAY :  We  shall  have  to 
maintain  even  a  greater  number,  because 
it  does  not  require  much  foresight  to 
imagine  that  the  principal  ports  of  Aus- 
tralia will  be  more  than  ever  the  means 
by  which  goods  will  be  received  from  other 
parts  of  the  world,  and  distributed  amongst 
the  several  colonies  ;  and  it  will  be  almost 
impossible,  with  all  the  checks  that  human 
ingenuity  can  devise,  to  find  out  the  ulti- 
mate destination  of  these  goods.  We  all 
know  that  merchants  and  other  people  like 
to  buy  in  the  biggest  market,  and  it  is 
quite  possible  to  suppose  that  Sydney  and 
Melbourne  will  become  the  emporiums 
from  which  the  other  colonies  will  be  to  a 


great  extent  supplied  ;  and  if  goods  are 
imported  into  Sydney  or  Melbourne,  and 
there  purchased,  and  sent  afterwards  to  dif- 
ferent parts  of  Australia,  we  shall  have  to 
follow  them  to  their  ultimate  destination,  in 
order  to  know  what  colony  should  be  credited 
with  contributing  the  customs  dutiea  It 
seems  to  me  that  we  shall  do  away  with 
half  the  benefit  arising  from  intercolonial 
free-trade  if  we  attempt  to  put  any  check 
upon  the  distribution  of  goods  in  the  man- 
ner proposed.  In  the  published  tables 
hon.  members  will  see  the  amount  con- 
tributed by  the  various  colonies  in  the 
shape  of  customs  duties.  The  amount  per 
head  in  New  South  Wales  is  at  present 
less  than  that  in  any  other  colony,  and 
South  Australia  comes  next.  It  seems  to 
be  imagined  that  whatever  tariff  is  devised 
certain  colonies  that  now  pay  a  compara- 
tively low  amount  per  head  will  continue 
to  do  so  in  comparison  with  other  colonies. 
But  I  take  it  that  if  we  wish  to  establish 
a  proper  system  of  federation  we  ought  to 
assume  that  any  uniform  customs  tariff 
that  bears  fairly  on  the  inhabitants  of 
Australia  will  result  in  the  inhabitants  of 
each  colony  paying  the  same  per  head  pro 
rata  as  the  inhabitants  of  Australia  gener- 
ally pay.  If  we  attempt  to  suggest,  as  we  do 
in  this  bill,  that  it  is  not  only  possible,  but 
probable,  that  a  tariff  will  be  imposed 
which  will  compel  the»people  of  one  colony 
to  pay  a  far  greater  amount  through  the 
customs  than  the  people  of  another  colony, 
and  that,  after  providing  for  the  federal 
expenditure,  we  shall  have  to  return  to 
the  people  of  each  colony,  not  an  amount 
in  proportion  to  its  population,  but  an 
amount  to  be  estimated  on  the  assump- 
tion that  a  certain  quantity  of  dutiable 
goods  had  been  consumed  by  each  inhabi- 
tant of  the  different  colonies — if  we  at- 
tempt to  do  this,  we  involve  ourselves  in 
calculations  which  cannot  fail  to  give  great 
dissatisfaction.  The  true  remedy  is  to 
provide  that  the  whole  of  the  federation. 
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revenue  shall  be  expended  for  the  general 
benefit  of  Australia.  If  we  could  do  that, 
and  so  ensure  that  there  should  be  no  sur- 
plus, we  should  be  accomplishing  a  very 
good  thing  indeed.  I  do  not  know  that  it 
is  impossible  to  secure  that  object  at  the 
present  time;  and  I  intend,  at  a  subse- 
quent stage,  to  propose  a  clause  by  which 
the  commonwealth  shall  be  liable  for  the 
public  debts  of  all  the  colonies,  and  that 
each  colony  shall  be  liable  to  the  common- 
wealth for  its  debts  exceeding  a  certain 
amount ;  that  is  to  say,  we  will  take  the 
lowest  amount  any  one  colony  owes  at  the 
present  time,  and  say  that  that  shall  be  the 
basis  on  which  the  debts  of  the  different 
colonies  shall  be  taken  over, 

Mr.  Kingston  :  The  rate  per  head  1 
Sir  JOHN  BRAY  :  The  rate  per  head. 
The   clause   which   I   intend   to  propose 
reads  as  follows : — 

The  commonwealth  8ha.ll  be  liable  for  the  pub- 
lic debts  of  each  state  existing  at  the  time  of 
this  act  C3ming  into  operation,  and  each  state 
shall  be  liable  to  the  commonwealth  for  the 
amount  (if  any)  by  which  the  public  debt  owing 
by  the  state  shall  exceed  the  amount  of 
pounds  per  head  of  the  population  of  such  state. 

Colonel  Smith  :  Where  does  the  hon. 
member  intend  to  bring  that  in  1 

Sir  JOHN  BRA.Y:  I  shall  bring  it  in 
later,  but  not  in  this  clause.  If  we  can 
devise  some  fair  scheme  by  which  the  pub- 
lic revenue  of  the '  commonwealth  shall 
be  expended  for  the  public  benefit  of  Aus- 
tralia, let  us  do  so  ;  but  do  not  let  us  en- 
cumber the  scheme  with  the  idea  that  each 
particular  mode  of  taxation  is  to  be  levied 
to  an  extent  greater  than  is  required  for 
the  public  pui-poses  of  the  commonwealth, 
and  that  in  each  mode  of  taxation,  whether 
through  the  customs  or  by  excise  duties, 
there  will  be  a  surplus  to  be  returned 
to  the  diflferent  colonies  of  Australia,  and 
that  that  surplus  is  to  be  estimated  on  the 
basisof  theamount  paid  to  each  colony  as  far 
as  it  can  be  ascertained.  As  far  as  customs 
duties  are  concerned,  I  believe  it  will  be 
[5ir  John  Bray^ 


absolutely  impossible,  when  we  have  frw- 
trade  between  the  colonies,  to  detenniw 
what  amount  coidd  fairly  be  reckonei 
as  having  been  raised  in  each  partical&r 
stata  I  believe  it  wUl  be  more  than  ever 
difficult  to  get  the  returns  for  that  par- 
pose.  At  the  present  time,  with  cnsiocs 
officers  on  each  border,  it  is  to  some  ex- 
tent possible  to  do  it ;  but  when  intercolo- 
nial customs  duties  are  abolished  merchan*^ 
and  other  people  will  be  less  carefd 
than  they  are  now  to  ascertain  the  amoni;: 
of  goods  passing  from  one  colony  to 
another.  It  will  not  be  considered  so  ne- 
cessary as  it  is  now ;  but  if  you  carrr  out 
the  idea  that  the  surplus  is  to  he  divided 
on  the  assumption  that  each  colony  is  to 
be  credited  with  the  customs  duties  derived 
from  it,  it  will  be  absolutely  necessary  to 
take  some  account  of  these  goods.  But  let 
us  i-ather  agree  that  if  there  is  a  surphb 
it  shall  be  divided  on  the  basis  of  popula- 
tion, though  I  hope  that  there  will  not  be 
a  surplus,  and  that  no  more  money  wiil  be 
raised  than  will  be  required  for  the  par- 
poses  of  the  commonwealth.  Even  if  we 
adopted  a  free-trade  tariflT,  the  cuFtoois 
duties  would  be  far  more  than  required,  fcr 
the  duties  which  we  have  already  su^esteJ 
should  be  undertaken  by  the  conrnion- 
wealth.  The  customs  duties  for  New  South 
Wales  at  the  present  time  under  a  free- 
trade  tariff 

Colonel  Smith  :  Under  what  ? 

Sir  JOHN  BRAY :  Under  a  so-called 
free-trade  tariff,  amount  to  a  ^erj  lar^e 
sum — £1  14s.  6d.  per  head. 

Mr.  MuNRO  :  It  is  about  JE2,000,OC«} 
altogether  in  New  South  Wales  now  — 
£1,900,000 ! 

Sir  JOHN  BRAY  :  Taking  that  as  the 
basis  on  which  our  customs  duties  will  be 
raised  in  the  future,  we  have  not  pro- 
vided anything  like  enough  duties  for  the 
federal  government  to  absorb  such  a  sum. 
We  are  not  going  to  have  free-trade,  anJ 
at  the  same  time  establish  an  elaborate 
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system  of  checks  on  goods  passing  from 
one  colony  to  another,  so  as  to  ascertain 
what  the  duties  which  each  colony  would 
be  supposed  to  contribute  ara  We  shall 
lose  the  benefit  of  federation  if  we  at- 
tempt anything  of  that  kind.  I  therefore 
ask  hon.  members  to  agree  that  if  there  is 
a  surplus  it  shall  be  returned  to  the  colo- 
nies on  the  basis  of  population,  and  to  as- 
sume that  if  we  have  uniform  customs 
duties,  they  will  bear  equally  upon  the 
people  of  Australia,  or  if  we  go  in  for 
direct  taxation,  we  shall  devise  a  scheme 
which  will  bear  fairly  upon  them,  and  that 
we  ought,  if  possible,  to  avoid  giving  the 
federal  government  control  of  a  large 
amount  o£  revenue  not  required  for  the 
purposes  of  the  commonwealth.  How- 
ever careful  the  senate  and  the  house  of 
representatives  may  be,  we  shall  inevit- 
ably find  that  a  government  with  a  large 
surplus  will  develop  a  system  of  waste 
and  extravagance,  and  we  must,  therefore, 
saddle  the  commonwealth  with  an  expen- 
diture that  will  be  something  like  propor- 
tionate to  the  revenue  intrusted  to  them 
to  expend.  In  the  first  instance,  I  ask 
lion,  members  to  agree  to  strike  out  the 
words  which  I  have  indicated,  and  I  shall 
subsequently  ask  them  to  declare  that  the 
commonwealth  shall  be  liable  for  the  debts 
of  the  different  states,  and  that  each  state 
shall  be  liable  to  contribute  to  the  com- 
monwealth, besides  a  certain  sum,  the 
amount  of  its  liability  beyond  that  sum. 

SirTHOMAS  McILWR AITH :  I  have 
a  prior  amendment  to  make.     I  move : 

That  in  line  4,  after  the  word  ''common- 
wealth," the  words  "which  shall  be  charged  to 
the  separate  states  in  proportion  to  the  numbers 
of  their  people"  be  inserted. 

Hon.  delegates  will  see  that  in  this  part  of 
the  clause  the  drafters  of  the  bill  have  de- 
parted from  the  recommendation  of  the 
Finance  Committee,  though  I  do  not  under- 
stand the  reason  for  that. 
Mr.  MuNRO  :  In  the  whole  of  the  clause  1 


Sir  THOMAS  McILWRAITH  :  No  ; 
one  part  of  the  clause  is  quite  in  accord- 
ance with  the  committee's  recommenda- 
tion ;  but  that  part  to  which  I  am  now  re- 
ferring, with  the  omission  of  the  words 
which  I  wish  to  insert,  is  quite  inconsis- 
tent with  the  proposal  of  the  committee. 
I  would  draw  attention  to  a  paragraph  in 
the  first  page  of  their  report,  which  reads 
thus : 

It  is  therefore  recommended  that  the  revenue 
from  customs  and  excise  be  devoted,  first,  to 
the  payment  of  all  expenditure  authorised  by 
the  federal  government,  such  expenditure  to  be 
charged  to  the  several  colonies  according  to 
population. 

Hon.  members  will  see  that  the  clause  de- 
parts altogether  from  this  recommenda- 
tion, which  says  that  the  revenue  of  the 
commonwealth  shall  in  the  first  instance 
be  applied  to  the  payment  of  the  expen- 
diture of  the  commonwealth,  that  suppos- 
ing revenue  to  the  extent  of  £8,000,000 
is  raised  by  the  federal  government,  the 
whole  expenditure  of  the  federal  execu- 
tive is  taken  from  that  lump  sum,  and  the 
balance  is  distributed  by  this  clause,  not 
according  to  population,  as  recommended 
by  the  committee,  but  in  proportion  to  the 
amount  contributed  by  each  colony,  which 
is  a  perfectly  difierent  thing  altogether  and 
very  unfair,  and  I  have  got  the  Government 
Statistician  to  compute  the  effect  of  distri- 
buting the  money  in  this  way.  The  method 
by  which  the  colonies  are  to  be  charged 
is  by  a  percentage  on  the  taking  of  the 
customs  in  each  colony,  which  will  be  dif- 
ferent in  each  colony  because  the  contribu- 
tions will  be  different.  We  shall  not  all  pay 
the  same  amount  per  head,  as  we  should 
by  the  recommendation  of  the  committee. 
The  average  cost  of  the  government  of  the 
different  colonies  is  lis.  5d.  per  head  of 
the  population.  The  bill,  as  it  at  present 
stands,  however,  would  make  them  pay 
something  quite  different  to  that  amount. 
I  have  had  a  calculation  made  out,  based 
on  the  understanding  that  the  Victorian 
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tariff  should  be  univei*sally  adopted,  and 
the  result  is  that  instead  of  New  South 
Wales  paying  lis.  5d.  per  head  of  her 
population  she  would  pay  13s.  id. ;  that 
instead  of  Victoria  paying  lis.  5d.  shef 
would  pay  1 2a  4d. ;  that  instead  of  Queens- 
land paying  lis.  5d.  she  would  pay  15s. 
4d. ;  that  South  Australia  would  pay  only 
8s.  4d.  instead  of  lis.  5d.  ;  that  Western 
Australia  would  pay  12s.  2d.  instead  of 
lis.  5d. ;  that  Tasmania  would  pay  10s.  6d. 
instead  of  lis.  5d.,  and  that  New  Zealand 
would  pay  9s.  Id.  instead  of  lis.  5d.  I 
should  like  to  see  some  very  good  reason 
given  why  one  colony  is  more  difficult  to 
govern  than  another  colony,  according  to 
population.  The  principle  was  affirmed 
by  the  Finance  Committee,  without  demur, 
that  the  cost  of  government  should  be 
charged  according  to  population  ;  but  the 
manner  in  which  it  is  now  proposed  to 
be  charged  will,  unless  my  amendment  is 
carried,  have  the  effect  I  have  stated. 
Why  should  that  be  ?  Can  it  be  shown 
that  there  is  that  difference  in  the  cost  of 
the  government  of  the  various  colonies 
to  which  I  have  referred  ?  I  can  see  no 
reason  why  it  should  be  so.  If  there  is 
any  reason  to  be  given  it  ought  to  be  given 
by  some  member  of  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee. The  principle  that  the  cost  should  be 
in  proportion  to  the  population  was  not 
demurred  to  by  the  committee,  and  why 
it  should  have  been  altered  I  cannot  under- 
stand. That  is  all  I  have  to  say  at  pre- 
sent in  reference  to  the  amendment.  Of 
course,  I  shall  have  to  refer  to  the  methods 
alluded  to  by  the  hon.  member.  Sir  John 
Bray,  at  a  later  stage. 

Sir  John  Bray  :  We  do  not  require  the 
words  proposed  to  be  inserted  by  the  hon. 
member  at  all.  The  commonwealth  col- 
lects the  revenue ;  they  expend  what  they 
want  for  the  purposes  of  the  common- 
wealth, and  they  return  the  balance. 

Sir  THOMAS  McILWRAITH  :  Quite 
so;  but  I  have  given  reasons,  I  think, 
[Sir  Thomas  McIlwrailL 
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why  the  words  are  required.  I  have  shovn 
that  the  provision  in  the  clau£e  will  hH  i 
very  unequally  upon  the  different  oolonks,  I 
and  that  it  will  not  cany  out  the  leooia-  I 
mendation  of  the  Finance  Goniinitte&  < 
Take  the  converse  proposition.  Snpposiiig 
the  committee  had  met,  and  the  ConTen- 
tion  had  not  previously  decided  that  the 
federal  parliament  was  not  to  Have  the 
administration  of  the  whole  of  the  cus- 
toms, would  any  proposal  have  been  amTed 
at  other  than  that  each  colony  should  ooc- 
tribute  to  thQ  general  government  aoooid- 
ing  to  population  1  That  is  all  [  want 
them  to  do— to  contribute  according  to 
population,  and  not  aooozding  to  the 
amount  of  revenue  raised.  Supposing  ve 
had  taken  another  course  and  had  oud, 
'*  We  will  place  the  revenues  from  ihs 
pastoral  lessees  of  the  colonies  in  the  hands 
of  the  general  government,''  would  that 
have  been  fair  1  I  should  think  that  the 
pastoral  lessees  are  pretty  well  worked  out 
in  Victoria ;  but  the  rents  from  pastoril 
leases  form  an  important  part  of  the 
revenue  of  Queensland  j  and  if  a  oonrse 
of  that  kind  had  been  adopted,  and  it  had 
been  decided  that  general  expenses  should 
be  paid  out  of  this  kind  of  revenue,  we 
should  find  that  Queensland,  throu^  her 
pastoral  lessees,  would  have  to  pay  the 
great  part  of  the  expenses  of  the  govern- 
ment of  the  country. 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH :  The  hon. 
member,  Sir  Thomas  Mcll  wraith,  has 
asked  why  so  great  a  departure  was  made 
from  the  recommendation  of  the  Finance 
Committee,  and,  no  doubt,  the  matter  i«^ 
quires  explanation.  I  will  endeaTour  to 
state  the  arguments  as  they  presented 
themselves  to  the  Constitutional  Commit- 
tee when  they  had  to  deal  with  this  mat- 
ter. The  drafting  committee  took  the  x^ 
port  of  the  Finance  Committee  and  em- 
bodied it  in  the  bill  exactly  in  the  tenns 
in  w.hich  it  was  brought  up.  By  that  pio- 
posal  all  the  surplus  revenue  over  the 
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expenditure' of  the  commonwealth  after 
the  imposition  of  a  uniform  tariff  was  to 
be  paid  back  to  the  several  states  in  pro- 
portion to  the  numbers  of  their  people. 
That  course  involved  that  the  expenditure 
should  be  in  the  same  proportion,  because 
what  is  retained  would  be  in  the  same  pro- 
portion as  that  which  is  given  back.  There 
is  no  doubt  about  that.  If  you  define  the 
principle  upon  which  the  return  is  to  be 
made  you  also  define  the  principle  upon 
which  the  expenditure  is  to  be  borne. 
Tliat  recommendation  of  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee, however,  dealt  only  with  the  cu&- 
toms  and  excise  dutiea  When  we  came 
to  deal  with  the  matter  in  the  Constitu- 
tional Committee  we  found  that,  having  pro- 
posed to  give  parliament  absolute  powers 
of  taxation,  we  were  bound  to  deal  with 
the  possibility  that  they  should  raise  re- 
venue from  other  sources  than  customs; 
and  the  only  way  in  which  we  could  see 
it  was  fair  to  return  direct  taxation  was 
in  proportion  to  the  amount  raised.  It 
was  pointed  out,  in  reference  to  some  par- 
ticular branches  of  taxation,  that  the  bur- 
den would  fall  almost  wholly  upon  certain 
states.  My  hon.  colleague  has  given  the 
case  of  revenue  from  pastoral  properties. 
We  took  the  case  of  a  stock-tax  or  a  gold- 
tax,  which  are  burdens  which  would  fall 
very  unequally  on  different  colonies.  It 
is  quite  fair,  therefore,  that  these  would 
not  be  returned  according  to  popula- 
tion. 

Sir  John  Brat  :  It  would  not  be  fair 
to  raise  them  for  federal  purposes  ! 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH :  Still,  it 
might  be  necessary  to  raise  them  for  federal 
purposes.  The  hon.  member  will  see  that 
we  have  to  face  contingencies.  The  hon. 
member  assumes  that  we  are  going  to  live 
on  a  protective  tariff.  That  is  very  likely  ; 
but  it  is  equally  conceivable  that  our  suc- 
cessors may  be  of  a  different  opinion  to  us, 
and  may  resort  to  other  methods  of  taxa- 
tion.   I  object  to  argue  on  the  assumption 


that  all  knowledge  is  with  us.  I  think 
that  only  limited  knowledge  is  with  us, 
and  that  we  must,  at  least,  admit  the  pos- 
sibility of  our  successors  being  as  wise,  or 
wiser,  than  we  ara 

Mr.  MuNRO  :  They  will  have  more  in- 
formation before  them  I 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH  :  That  is  so. 
This  is  the  difficulty  which  met  us.  It 
being  clear  that,  as  to  some  portions  of  re^ 
venue,  at  any  rate,  the  return  should  be 
in  proportion  to  the  amounts  in  which  it  is 
received — in  proportion  to  the  contribu- 
tions of  the  different  states — we  felt  it 
hard  to  justify  charging  the  cost  of  go- 
vernment at  per  head.  I  do  not  know 
that  this  point  was  very  much  considered ; 
but  it  certainly  appeared  to  be  an  anom- 
ally  that  you  should  return  the  money 
upon  one  basis  and  charge  the  expenditure 
upon  another.  In  those  colonies  from 
which  the  contribution  per  head  is  great- 
est the  cost  of  government  is  usually 
greatest  too,  for  very  much  the  same  state 
of  society  as  induces  a  larger  contribution 
per  head — certainly  of  customs — involves 
an  increased  cost  of  government  per  head. 
I  am  indicating  the  arguments  that  oc- 
curred to  the  Constitutional  Committee. 
We  had  a  great  deal  of  difficulty  in  coming 
to  any  satisfactory  solution  of  the  matter ; 
but  at  last  we  modified  the  recommenda- 
tions in  the  report  of  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee which  had  been  embodied  in  the 
bills  before  us  by  making  a  more  gene- 
ral provision  with  respect  to  all  revenue. 
The  Finance  Committee  themselves  were 
of  opinion  that  this  was  the  proper  rule 
until  there  was  a  uniform  tariff.  Then, 
why  does  it  cease  to  be  fair  afterwards  1 
I  recognise  that  it  will  be  very  incon- 
venient afterwards. 

Mr.  Burgess  :  On  account  of  the  per- 
centage of  duties  paid  in  the  various  colo- 
nies ! 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH:  If  they 
were   likely  to  be   equal  in  the  several 
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colonies,  the  system  per  head  of  the  popula- 
tion would  be  the  proper  one.  Are  they 
likely  to  be  equal  ? 

Mr.  Burgess  :  Bound  to  be  in  the  course 
of  time  ! 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH  :  I  say  that 
they  are  absolutely  certain  to  be  unequal^ 
when  you  consider  the  different  conditions 
of  various  parts  of  Australia — as  unequal 
afterwards  as  before.  That  will  be  found 
from  the  tables  worked  out  by  the  Finance 
Committee.  It  is  not  a  uniformity  of 
tariff  that  will  bring  about  a  uniformity 
of  product.  We  knew,  also,  that  on  the 
system  of  return  per  head,  South  Aus- 
tralia would  get  back  a  great  deal  more 
than  she  ever  contributed  without  any  de- 
duction what-ever  for  the  cost  of  govern- 
ment. That  colony  would  get  back  all 
the  customs  revenue  paid  by  her  people, 
and  a  great  deal  more,  and  never  contri- 
bute a  farthing  towards  the  cost  of  govern- 
ment. Having  that  before  our  eyes,  could 
we  bring  up  a  bill  formally  proposing  such 
a  scheme  1  We  could  not  expect  to  keep 
it  secret.  The  public  would  want  to  know 
how  it  was  worked  out ;  and,  with  those 
facts  before  us,  we  were  bound  to  depart 
from  the  report  of  the  Finance  Committee. 
This  matter  had  our  anxious  consideration 
a  whole  evening,  and  was  discussed  from 
many  points  of  view.  The  proposal  in  the 
bill  seems  to  be  fair.  It  involves  incon- 
venience ;  but  let  hon.  members  weigh  the 
inconvenience  and  injustice  of  any  rival 
scheme,  and  say  on  which  side  is  the  bal- 
ance of  inconvenience.  There  is  incon- 
venience on  either  side.  There  is  great 
inconvenience  on  this,  but  no  injustice;  on 
the  other  side,  there  is  less  inconvenience, 
but  there  is  the  greatest  inj  us tice,  I  would 
sooner  take  the  inconvenience  than  the 
injustice.  We  must  be  quite  clear  what 
we  are  doing  in  this  matter,  because  a 
mistake  made  in  settling  this  basis  will 
involve  the  rejection  of  the  constitution 
by  any  colony  that  is  unfairly  treated  by 
[Sir  Samuel  Griffith. 


it.  The  desire  for  federation  is  not  v- 
great  that  |)eople  will  submit  to  manif*^^: 
injustice ;  and  I  do  not  think  that  tl  - 
people  of  Queensland  would  care  to  r^j 
South  Australia's  share  of  the  cost  of  tL 
government  of  the  commonwealth,  ar: 
give  them  a  handsome  subsidy  per  head  »= 
well. 

Mr.  Playford  :  We  do  not  want  ir.v. 
thing  but  what  is  fair  ! 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH  :  I  am  hwcr. 
that  my  hon.  friend,  Mr.  Playford,  do« 
not  want  anything  unfair ;  but  we  must  1  •? 
able  to  demonstrate  that  this  is  fair  antl  is 
likely  to  work  out  fairly.  I  rose  particu- 
larly to  answer  the  challenge  given  by  n.j 
hon.  colleague — to  explain  why  we  de- 
parted so  far  from  the  Finance  Coji- 
mittee's  report — ^and  I  hoi>e  I  have  suc- 
ceeded in  doing  so. 

Sir  THOMAS  McILWR AITH :  I  ul- 
derstand  the  hon.  gentleman's  argument  to 
be  that  the  committee  admitted  there  was 
a  great  difference  in  the  coat  of  govern- 
ment in  the  different  colonies*  From  whAt 
facts  did  they  conclude  that  there  was  sacJi 
a  difference  in  the  cost  of  govemm^it  in 
the  different  colonies  that  in  South  Aus- 
tralia it  would  be  8s.  4d.  and  in  Queensland 
15s.  4d.  per  head  1  They  had  not  the  facts 
before  them. 

Mr.  Playford  :  

SirTHOMAS  McILWRAITH:  I  could 
have  quite  imagined  such  a  sentimental 
argument  coming  from  my  hon.  friend,  the 
Premier  of  Victoria. 

Mr.  Munro  :  Oh,  dear  no  ! 

Sir  THOMAS  McILWRAITH  :  Net 
that  the  hon.  member  would  believe  in  thai 
argument,  although  ho  would  say  the  great 
bulk  of  these  customs  duties  are  con- 
tributed by  people  who  drink  whiskey  and 
that  sort  of  thing — and  therefore,  the  more 
customs  duties  they  pay,  the  more  gaols 
and  reformatories  we  shall  want.  That  is 
a  sentimental  argument ;  but  it  is  not  used 
by  sentimentalists,  and  how  can  it  be  used 
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by  an  astute  lawyer  like  the  Hon.  the  Pre- 
mier of  Queensland  1  What  we  want  to 
know  is,  first — is  it  a  true  proposition  that 
we  should  contribute  towards  the  expenses 
of  government  in  proportion  to  population  1 
Let  us  settle  that.  I  want  to  know  if  that 
is  true  ?  There  has  never  been  any  dissent 
from  it  in  the  Finance  Committee,  nor  have 
I  heard  any  one  dissent  from  that  proposi- 
tion. 

Mr.  Playford  :  That  is  done  on  an 
imaginary  tariff ! 

Sir  THOMAS  McILWKAITH  :  If 
that  is  admitted  to  be  true,  you  have  to 
charge  each  colony  according  to  its  popula- 
tion towards  the  general  expenditure,  and 
return  it  the  balance  which  it  has  con- 
tributed to  the  general  state.  That  is  what 
we  want  to  do.  We  want  to  return  the 
actual  balance. 

Colonel  Smith  :  And  charge  each  one 
alike  ! 

Sir  THOMAS  McILWRAITH  :  No, 
hand  them  back  the  actual  balance.  If 
one  colony  has  contributed  £2  10s.  a  head 
through  theircustoms,andif  it  is  ascertained 
that  the  cost  of  the  general  government  is 
10s.  a  head  we  should  return  them  £2,  If 
another  colony  has  contributed  £3,  and 
10s.  per  head  is  deducted  from  it  towards 
the  cost  of  general  government,  we  should 
return  them  £2  10s.  Is  that  not  abso- 
lutely fair  ?  I  will  put  it  in  another  way, 
for  I  heard  the  hon.  member,  Mr.  Playford, 
say,  "  This  is  done  on  an  imaginary  tariff." 
It  is  not  an  imaginary  tariff.  These  cal- 
culations were  based  on  the  Victorian  tariff, 
but  if  anybody  objects  to  them  the  same 
calculations  were  made  by  the  hon.  mem- 
ber, Mr.  McMillan,  months  ago,  and  he 
had  them  when  I  came  here  ;  for  when  I 
went  for  the  same  information  I  found  that 
he  had  it,  and  I  got  it  the  next  day.  This 
is  one  of  the  suppressed  tables  which  I 
think  never  should  have  been  suppressed, 
for  they  bear  so  directly  on  the  argument 
before  us.     It  is  a  remarkable  thing  that 


every  table  that  bears  on  that  has  been 
suppressed.  It  is  called  table  "  H,"  and  the 
heading  of  it  is  "  Revenue  which  would  be 
derived  from  each  province  if  in  addition  to 
duties  on  alcoholic  drinks,  tobacco,  opium, 
&c.,  duties  equal  to  13  per  cent,  ad  valorem, 
were  levied  on  foreign  produce  imported." 
I  think  these  calculations  are  the  idea  of 
the  Colonial  Treasurer — at  all  events,  they 
were  worked  out  by  the  Government  Statis- 
tician. The  way  they  got  a  geneial  ad 
valorem  duty  of  13  per  cent  was  this : 
they  put  fixed  duties  on  all  such  things  as 
spirits,  opium,  tobacco,  and  so  forth,  and 
they  chose  a  tariff  which  would,  on  the 
general  importations,  give  the  full  amount 
of  the  contributions  through  customs  for 
the  previous  year.  That  they  found  to  be 
13  per  cent.,  and  if  they  had  the  whole  of 
that  there  would  be  a  universal  tariff  of  13 
per  cent.  This  is  how  it  works  out :  If 
the  principle  of  the  bill,  so  far  as  regards 
the  clause  that  I  am  seeking  to  amend,  is 
carried  out,  and  the  colonies  pay  for  the 
general  government  according  to  their  con- 
tributions through  this  tariff,  and  not  ac- 
cording to  population,  New  South  Wales, 
instead  of  paying  lis.  5d.,  would  pay  12s. 
6d. ;  Victoria,  13s. ;  Queensland,  14s. ;  South 
Australia,  5s.  3d. ;  Western  Australia,  I83. 
Id.;  Tasmania,  8s.  6d.;  and  New  Zealand, 
11a  4d. 

Mr.  Douglas  :  On  what  calculation  is 
that  based  ? 

Sir  THOMAS  McILWRAITH:  On 
the  tariff  they  have  explained. 

Sir  John  Bray  :  An  imaginary  tariff ! 

Sir  THOMAS  McILWRAITH  :  An 
imaginary  tariff— a  tariff  of  the  actual 
existing  fixed  duties  on  spirits  and  tobacco 
and  an  imaginary  tariff  of  13  per  cent, 
on  the  importations,  which  will  bring  it 
up  to  the  taiuffs  as  they  exist  now.  I  know 
well  that  you  get  different  results  from 
different  tariffs;  but  it  is  impossible  to 
make  a  tariff  of  general  application  in  the 
colonies  that  will  not  come  out  with  the 
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same  results,  and  tliat  is  to  prove  that  mak- 
ing the  colonies  contribute  to  the  general 
expenditure  according  to  the  amount  of 
their  customs  revenue  is  a  wrong  prin- 
ciple, will  be  unequal,  will  depart  from 
the  principle  of  payment  according  to 
population,  and  will  fall  very  heavily  on 
some  of  the  colonies,  for  instance,  on 
Queensland  and  Western  Australia.  Hon. 
members  say  it  is  an  imaginary  tariff  when 
I  use  the  Victorian  tariff,  and  it  is  an  im- 
aginary tariff  when  I  take  a  tariff  made  up 
by  the  Government  Statistician.  I  should 
like  to  know  how  they  can  get  at  the  effects 
or  results  unless  in  this  way  ?  We  have  to 
fancy  something  that  will  be  done,  and  see 
what  the  result  will  be.  That  is  clearly 
proved  as  far  as  this  part  of  the  clause  is 
concerned.  I  do  not  want  to  go  into  the 
facts  referred  to  by  the  hoit  member,  Sir 
John  Bray,  because  that  would  lead  very 
likely  to  a  longer  debate.  But  this  is  a 
much  simpler  matter.  The  simplicity  of 
it  is  that  each  colony  shall  pay  according 
to  its  population,  and  after  its  proportion 
of  the  general  expenditure  is  deducted,  the 
actual  balance  of  its  contribution  shall  be 
handed  back,  and  not  an  average  be  made 
of  all  the  colonies. 

Mr.  BURGESS  :  The  hon.  member,  Sir 
Samuel  Griffith,  asked  the  Committee  just 
now  why  the  committee  recommended  a 
different  course  being  taken,  when  we 
had  a  federal  tariff,  from  that  which  we 
recommend  at  the  present  time.  If  the 
hon.  member  will  refer  to  the  table  that 
has  been  printed  showing  the  incidence  of 
thecustomsdutiesnow  levied  in  Australasia 
he  will  at  once  see  that  it  was  absolutely 
necessary,  as  a  matter  of  justice,  until  the 
federal  tariff  came  into  operation,  that  the 
balance,  after  the  payment  of  the  general 
expenses,  should  be  returned  in  proportion 
o  the  amount  raised.  Now,  for  instance, 
let  me  take  two  colonies.  New  South  Wales 
and  Yictoria,  practically  with  the  same 
population.  Victoria  raises  £2,890,000 
[*S'tV  Thomas  McIlioraitK 


under  her  tariff,  while  New  Souih  Walai 
raises  only  £1,900,000.  It  would  be,  thew 
fore,  very  unfair  to  say  that  at  the  preset: 
time,  with  varied  tariff — tari&  shoving 
that  in  one  colony  you  collect  only  £1 14& 
6d.  per  head,  whilst  in  another  colony  tbe 
amount  is  over  £4  per  head — the  unex- 
pended balance  should  be  returned  toeac^ 
colony  in  proportion  to  its  populatkc 
The  committee  thought  that  after  the 
federal  tariff  had  come  into  operation  it 
would  then  be  fair  not  onlj  to  charge  tLe 
whole  of  the  expenses  of  the  federal  go- 
vernment against  the  customs  and  excise 
revenue,  but  also  to  distribute  the  balance 
on  the  basis  of  population.  I  think  that  as 
the  hon.  member.  Sir  Thomas  Mdlwraith, 
has  referred  to  the  way  in  whi<^  Soud 
Australia  would  be  benefited,  it  woulii 
be  well  to  look  at  the  other  side  of  the 
question.  Let  us  deal  with  the  questiosi 
we  have  absolutely  before  u&  The  hon. 
member  proposes  that  the  expenses!  shall 
be  charged  at  per  head  of  the  popolatioiL 
If  we  do  that,  what  shall  we  find  f  We 
shall  find  that  South  Australia,  in  ooimec- 
tion  with  her  postal  and  telegraph  service 
alone,  will  be  giving  up  a  revenue  of  over 
£30,000  per  annum,  whilst  QueenslaDd 
will  be  benefited  at  the  expense  of  the 
federal  government,  on  that  service  alone, 
to  the  extent  of  over  £113,000.  That  L. 
not  much,  the  hon.  gentleman  says ;  but  if 
he  will  just  take  the  trouble  to  look  into 
the  figures  on  the  basis  of  a  population  cf 
422,000  persons,  he  will  see  that  it  means 
something  like  5s.  per  head  of  the  popub- 
tion  of  Queensland,  the  payment  of  whidi 
will  be  taken  over  by  the  federal  govern- 
ment, and  the  inhabitants  of  the  goIoqt 
will  be  relieved  to  that  extent.  And  so  i: 
is  with  other  colonies  in  other  ways.  The 
average  cost  of  defence,  I  find,  is  to  br 
3s.  3d.  per  head.  In  some  of  the  colonies 
— in  Victoria,  for  instance — the  defence 
force  costs  now  6s.  3d.  per  head,  so  ths: 
there  again  that  colony  will  be  relieved  W 
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the  extent  of  38.  per  head  in  connection 
with  its  taxation.  Take,  again,  the  postal 
service  of  that  colony.  I  think  the  pre- 
sent loss  is  something  like  £50,000  per 
annum,  and  the  committee  calculated  in 
their  estimate  that,  with  the  reduced  post- 
age to  the  United  Kingdom,  that  amount 
would  be  increased  to  over  £80,000  per 
annum.  In  considering  all  these  matters^ 
the  committee  thought  that,  while  they 
were  prepared  to  recommend  that  the  vari- 
ous colonies  should  be  relieved  of  those 
charges,  on  the  other  hand,  they  should 
share  in  the  general  benefits  which  would 
be  derived  from  the  establishment  of  a 
uniform  tariff.  These,  sir,  were  the  rea- 
sons which  actuated  the  committee  in 
making  the  recommendations  which  they 
did;  and  I  maintain  that  if  you  decide 
that,  after  the  federal  tariff  is  estab- 
lished, the  expenses  shall  be  charged  on 
one  basis,  and  the  balance  returned  on  an 
altogether  different  basis — ^I  maintain  that 
if  you  depart  from  the  recommendations 
of  the  Finance  Committee,  you  will  act  in 
defiance  of  the  resolution  of  the  Conven- 
tion, that  trade  and  commerce  between  the 
federated  colonies  shall  bo  absolutely  free, 
and  you  will  altogether  intensify  the  an- 
noyances and  embarrass  trade  more  than  it 
has  ever  been  embarrassed  in  the  past.  I 
think  that,  viewed  as  a  matter  of  absolute 
fairness  to  all  the  colonies,  it  is  right  that, 
if  we  are  prepared  to  take  over  the  whole 
of  the  responsibilities  by  which  we  relieve 
some  colonies,  we  should  be  equally  pre- 
pared to  distribute  the  unexpended  bal- 
ance, and  possibly  benefit  those  that  have 
been  injured  in  some  other  way. 

Sir  JOHN  DOWNER :  It  is  rather  diffi- 
cult to  deal  with  the  proposal  now  before  us, 
without  dealing  with  the  whole  question.  It 
is  quite  impossible  to  consider  the  question 
as  to  the  distribution  of  the  expenditure  of 
the  government,  without  also  dealing  with 
the  other  question  as  to  the  manner  in  which 
any  surplus  revenue — which  is  quite  cer- 


tain to  accnie — is  to  be  disposed  of.  The 
proposal  of  the  hon.  member  is  that  we 
should  distribute  the  expenditure  accord- 
ing to  population,  and  the  surplus  accord- 
ing to  contribution,  And  he  has  quoted 
figures  to  show  the  exceedingly  unjust  in- 
cidence of  any  proposal  such  as  is  con- 
tained in  the  bill  as  brought  before  the 
committee,  and  which  follows  the  report 
of  the  Finance  Committee.  The  hon.  mem- 
ber took  South  Australia  and  Queensland 
as  two  extreme  cases,  and  he  made  the 
Queensland  contribution  15s.  4d.,  and  the 
South  Australian,  8s.  4d.  But  he  did 
not  take  into  consideration  the  other  mat- 
ters referred  to  by  the  hon.  member,  Mr. 
Burgess,  and  that  when  the  post-offices  and 
other  institutions  are  taken  over,  the  in- 
cidence would  adjust  itself,  because,  as  the 
hon.  member,  Mr.  Burgess,  pointed  out,. 
Queensland,  by  the  giving  up  of  her  post- 
offices,  would  gain  at  once  5s.,  reducing  her 
contribution  to  10s.  4d.  South  Australia,, 
on  the  other  hand,  would  immediately  lose 
2s.,  instead  of  getting  a  profit  of  £30,000 
at  the  rate  of  2s.  per  head  of  her  population,, 
and  the  result  would  be  that  so  far  from 
the  colony  being  placed  in  an  advantage- 
ous position  in  comparison  with  Queens- 
land, both  colonies  would  be  placed  in 
identically  the  same  position.  Surely  the 
hon.  member  cannot  seriously  propose  that 
one  rule  is  to  be  applied  to  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  expenditure,  and  another  to 
the  distribution  of  the  surplus.  But  there 
is  altogether  above  and  beyond  this,  and 
is  something  which,  as  it  appears  to  me^ 
that  is  the  question  as  to  whether  we  seri- 
ously mean  to  have  any  federation  at  all. 
I  have  heard  many  hon.  members,  and  par- 
ticularly the  hon.  member.  Sir  Henry 
Parkes,  speak  most  strongly  of  the  terrible 
position  in  which  the  colonies  were  placed 
through  the  interference  between  them 
created  by  the  customs-houses  on  their 
borders.  Those  customs  houses  may  be 
as  great  a  curse  to  the  colonies  as  hon. 
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gentlemen  Lave  described  them  to  be ; 
but,  at  all  events,  they  are  established 
only  for  the  purpose  of  each  state  pro- 
tecting itself  against  individuals,  possibly 
within  its  own  boundaries,  and  possibly  in 
other  states.  Now  we  are  asked  to  agree 
to  something  still  more  invidious  than  the 
custom-houses  to  which  hon.  members  ob- 
ject, inasmuch  as  each  state  would  have 
to  protect  itself,  not  against  individuals 
within  its  own  borders,  or  in  other  com- 
munities, but  directly  against  the  other 
states.  We  should  initiate  this  feder- 
ation, the  basis  of  which  is  to  be  a  kindly 
and  friendly  feeling  throughout  Australia, 
with  states  having  mutual  distrust  of  one 
another,  and  having  to  impose  barriers 
far  more  mischievous  in  their  operations 
than  the  custom-houses  which  now  exist 
The  representatives  of  the  larger  colonies 
who  take  this  view  also  forget 

Mr.  MuNRO  :  We  Lave  not  expressed 
our  views ! 

Sir  JOHN  DOWNER :  I  do  nob  know 
what  view  the  hon.  member,  Mr.  Munro, 
takes ;  but  I  do  know  that  the  hon.  gentle- 
man has  certain  views  upon  the  matter, 
and  as  far  as  each  of  the  larger  colonies  is 
concerned,  if  they  object  to  the  just  and 
equal  method  recommended  by  the  Finance 
Committee,  and  if  they  can  show  that 
in  its  immediate  incidence  some  loss  or 
inequality  might  arise,  so  far  as  a  par- 
ticular colony  is  concerned,  I  would  ask 
them  to  recollect  one  other  thing,  that 
is,  the  strong  disposition  to  centralisa- 
tion everywhere — the  strong  inclination 
of  every  one  to  go  to  the  largest  centre  of 
population.  When  these  customs  barriers 
are  removed,  undoubtedly,  as  the  hon. 
member.  Sir  John  Bray,  has  said,  the 
smaller  colonies  will  obtain  their  goods,  to 
a  much  larger  extent  than  at  present,  from 
the  larger  centres.  Therefore,  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  beneBt  of  this  arrangement 
must  be  reaped  by  the  larger  colonies ;  so 
that,  even  if  they  sustain  some  incidental 
[^t>  John  Downer, 


loss,  it  will  be  much  more  than  made  :p 
to  them  by  their  commanding  position, 
and  the  attractions  that  would  offer  tc 
the  population  of  Australia  genenllv. 
Having  listened  to  the  hon.  member,  Sir 
Thomas  Mcllwraithy  and  looked  at  his 
figures,  I  do  not  think  there  is  anj  ret- 
son  for  departing  from  the  report  of  tbe 
Finance  Committee.  Apart  from  that  al- 
together, with  such  shifting  oommamties, 
one  colony  having  most  population  one 
day,  and  another  colony  having  most  popu- 
lation a  little  afterwards,  it  would  be  inex- 
pedient for  us  to  endeavour  to  make  anj 
arrangement  based  on  the  assumption  that 
the  relation  of  the  population  of  the  colo- 
nies to  each  other  will  continue  as  at  pre- 
sent. From  every  point  of  view— from 
the  grand  national  point  of  view  on  which 
this  federation  is  endeavoured  to  be 
launched,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
interest  of  the  commonwealth,  from  the 
point  of  view  of  mutual  good  feeling  be- 
tween the  states,  from  every  consideratioa 
that  patriotism  and  public  feeling  coqM 
urge — we  should  start  on  the  basis  which 
the  Finance  Committee  recommended,  re- 
cognising in  this  distribution  nothing  but 
population,  and  restore  the  clause  which 
the  Finance  Committee  recommended,  and 
which  was  inserted  in  the  bill  when  i: 
came  before  the  Constitutional  Committee. 

Sir  THOMAS  McILWR ATTH :  The 
hon.  member,  Sir  John  Downer,  has  juit 
made  a  speech  which  I  would  have  made 
myself.  I  do  not  want  to  do  any tbing  ek 
in  my  amendment  than  to  stand  bj  tie 
recommendation  of  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee. 

Sir  John  Downeb  :  Then,  that  is  il 
right ! 

Sir  THOMAS  McILWRAITH :  Hu- 
has  been  my  contention  all  through,  v^^ 
lion,  members  must  have  misunderstooi 
me.  The  amendment  I  have  moved  is  tj 
insert  certain  words  after  the  word  "coc- 
monwealth  " 
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Sir  John  Downer  :  So  far  I  agree  with 
the  hon.  member ! 
Sir  THOMAS  McILWRAITH  :    In 

order  to  comply  with  the  recommendation 
of  the  Finance  Committee  : 

That  the  revenue  from  customs  and  excise  be 
devoted  first  to  the  payment  of  all  expenditure 
authorised  by  the  federal  government,  such 
expenditure  to  be  charged  to  the  several  colo- 
nies according  to  population. 

That  is  the  whole  of  my  amendment  at 
the  present  time.  I  do  not  wish  to  pro- 
pose any  more. 

Sir  John  Downer  :  The  hon.  member 
does  not  want  the  other  ! 

Sir  THOMAS  McILWRAITH  :  I  am 
not  going  to  pledge  myself  to  support  Sir 
John  Bray's  amendment.  I  shall  have 
other  facts  to  bring  forward  on  that.  I 
am  not  opposing  the  recommendation  of 
tlio  Finance  Committee. 

Sir  John  Bray  :  That  is  what  the  hon. 
member  is  doing ! 

Sir  THOMAS  McILWRAITH :  I  take 
the  first  recommendation  of  the  committee, 
and  say  we  should  carry  that  out  I  have 
declined  to  reply  to  the  hon.  member,  Sir 
John  Bmy,  until  his  motion  is  brought 
forward,  when  I  will  be  prepared  to  give 
my  reasons. 

Sir  JOHN  DOWNER :  I  knew  what 
the  hon.  member  meant,  because  there  was 
a  telegram  before  the  Constitutional  Com- 
mittee representing  the  hon.  member's 
views  in  an  unmistakable  manner,  and  I 
have  no  reason  to  think  that  he  has  since 
changed  his  opinion. 

Mr.  McMillan  :  I  think  most  hon. 
members  will  recognise  that  this  is  one 
of  the  most  difficult  questions  which  has 
come  before  the  Convention.  The  diffi- 
culty arises  out  of  this  :  No  matter  what 
arrangement  you  may  make,  it  will  not 
be  an  absolutely  symmetrical  arrangement. 
There  is  no  arrangement  conceivable  which 
will  work  at  the  present  time,  and  which 
will  work  equitably  in  the  future  under 
other  conditions.     I  think  it  was  due  to 


the  Convention  that  the  hon.  member,  Sir 
Thomas  Mcllwraith,  should  have  stated 
that  this  is  an  amendment  on  which  there 
would  be  a  consequential  amendment ;  be- 
cause we  are  liable  to  debate  two  abso- 
lutely incongruous  things.  The  question 
is :  Are  we  going  back  to  the  position  of  the 
Finance  Committee,  or  do  we  intend  to  ac- 
cept this  as  a  whole,  oronly  partially  1  There 
are  actually  three  propositions  before  us — 
first,  the  proposition  of  the  hon.  member, 
Sir  Thomas  Mcllwraith,  amending  the  first 
part  of  this  clause,  and  leaving  the  second 
part  to  stand  as  it  is.  Then  there  is  the 
proposition  that  wo  should  take  the  bill 
as  it  stands.  There  is  a  third  proposition, 
that  after  making  the  amendment  proposed 
by  the  hon.  member.  Sir  Thomas  Mcll- 
wraith, we  should  go  riglit  back  to  the 
original  report  of  the  Finance  Committee. 
We  should  have  the  issue  clearly  before  us 
at  present  The  recommendation  of  the 
Finance  Committee  was  this :  that  we 
should  practically  take  the  basis  of  popu- 
lation all  through.  We  debated  the  ques- 
tion whether  that  was  fair  under  existing 
circumstances,  and  we  made  a  provision 
by  which  existing  circumstances  should  be 
dealt  with  on  a  separate  basis,  leaving  it 
open  afterwards  to  the  federal  parliament 
to  go  back  to  the  population  basis.  That 
was  the  position  taken  up  by  the  Finance 
Committee.  Personally,  as  far  as  I  am 
concerned,  although  there  might  be  some 
inequality  and  apparent  injustice  to  my 
own  colony  or  to  another,  I  thoroughly 
agree  with  the  hon.  member.  Sir  John 
Downer,  that  if  we  are  going  to  federate 
at  all  we  must  accept  these  inequalities. 
But  it  seems  to  me  that  it  would  be  better, 
perhaps,  as  a  whole,  if  this  amendment  of 
the  hon.  member.  Sir  Thomas  Mcllwraith,. 
be  accepted,  to  go  right  back  to  the  popu- 
lation basis.  1  know  very  well  that  that 
population  basis  would  have  a  very  curious 
eflfect  with  regard  to  South  Australia.  In 
fact^  according  to  a  set  of  figures  which 
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were  made  out,  South  Australia  would  get 
its  government,  to  a  certain  extent,  very 
cheaply.  At  the  same  time,  we  must  have 
some  kind  of  symmetry,  even  if  it  turns  out 
to  be  unequal  in  its  incidence.  As  the  colo- 
nies increase  in  volume,  a  great  deal  of  in- 
equality will  disappear,  and  I  would  very 
much  prefer  the  hon.  member,  Sir  Thomas 
Mcllwraith,  to  declare  that  he  wishes  to 
restore  in  toto  the  recommendation  of  the 
Finance  Committee.  That  would  be  ab- 
solutely fair,  and  at  the  same  time  it  would 
leave  it  open  for  the  parliament  of  the 
future  to  carry  out  arrangements  on  the 
most  equitable  lines  according  to  their 
mature  consideration. 

Sir  THOMAS  McILWRAITH  :  I 
have  not  the  slightest  hesitation  in  declar- 
ing that  I  am  perfectly  prepared  to  stand 
hj  the  recommendation  of  the  Finance 
Oommittee. 

Sir  John  Bray  :  That  is  all  I  want ! 

Sir  THOMAS  McILWRAITH  :  But 
what  is  that  recommendation  ? 

Sir  John  Bray  :  I  will  show  what  it  is! 

Sir  THOMAS  McILWRAITH:  I 
know  that  the  hon.  member  is  going  to 
put  a  construction  on  the  report  on  ac- 
count of  two  or  three  words  which  were 
omitted  after  I  had  left  the  committee — 
that  is,  that  the  whole  arrangement  is  to 
be  changed  after  a  uniform  tariff  is  estab- 
lished. 

Sir  John  Bray  :  That  is  the  report  of 
the  committee  ! 

Sir  THOMAS  McILWRAITH  :  That 
is  the  report  I  do  not  agree  with.  The 
hon.  member.  Sir  John  Bray,  will  remem- 
ber the  position  in  which  it  stood.  The 
whole  of  the  latter  part  of  the  recommend- 
ation was  mine.  The  hon.  member,  Sir 
John  Bray,  put  forward  a  further  recom- 
mendation, and  I  said,  "  Well,  I  have  no 
objection  to  that''  That  forms  the  first 
four  lines  of  the  5th  paragraph  of  the  re- 
port, and  in  the  hon.  member.  Sir  John 
[Mr.  McMillan. 


Bray's  manuscript  there  occurred  the  worb 
"  a  few  years  "  or  "  some  years." 

Sir  John  Bray  :  The  words  were  "soite 
time  after  "  ! 

Sir  THOMAS  McILWRAITH :  I  will 
take  those  words,  and  the  reoommendatioa 
read  in  this  way :  "  That  some  time  after  a 
uniform  tariff  has  come  into  operation  the 
surplus  revenue  may  fairly  be  distributed 
amongst  the  various  colonies  according  to 
population."  I  said  that  I  agreed  to  that 
at  once.  I  admit  the  principle  that  a  time 
will  come  when  the  populations  of  all  tk 
colonies  will  approximateu  I  urged  tliat 
myself,  and  had  no  hesitation  whatever, 
nor  have  I  any  hesitation  now,  in  saying 
that  the  principle  on  which  I  insist  sh&U 
be  revised  by  the  federal  government  ai 
any  time  within  five,  ten,  or  fifteen  years. 
That  is  what  I  said  at  the  meeting  of  the 
committer  But  it  is  a  very  different  thing 
to  say  that  as  soon  as  a  uniform  tarif  is 
arranged  it  shall  have  a  certain  effect,  that 
is,  that  the  surplus  shall  be  distribated  ac- 
cording to  population.  That  I  never  agreed 
to,  nor  did  any  member  of  the  committee 
advocate  it  The  hon.  member.  Sir  John 
Bray,  did  not  advocate  it.  His  own  wonts 
were  that  after  some  years  the  time  would 
come  when  we  might  fairly  distribute  any 
surplus  according  to  population ;  but  the 
time  has  not  yet  come  to  do  it. 

Sir  JOHN  BRAY  :  It  was  unfortunate 
for  the  Finance  Committee  that  the  hoc 
member.  Sir  Thomas  Mcllwraith,  had  tc 
leave  when  he  did ;  but  if  he  is  content  to 
accept  the  recommendation  of  the  Finanvv 
Committee  which  was  included  in  the  fint 
draft  bill  prepared  by  the*  Constitution^ 
Committee,  I  shall  be  satisfied  I  felt,  ani 
we  all  felt,  dissatisfied  with  the  proposal 
that  we  were  to  estimate  the  revenue  d 
each  colony,  charge  so  much  per  head  for 
the  cost  of  government,  and  return  tb 
surplus  in  that  way.  No  one  was  satisfied 
with  that  proposal.  No  definite  proposal 
was  submitted  for  some  time  to  overcome 
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the  diflSculty  ;  but  at  last  we  got  one,  the 
words  of  which  are  in  the  report : 

That  after  a  uniform  tariff  has  come  into 
operation  the  sarplas  revenue  may  fairly  he  dis- 
tributed amongst  the  various  colonies  according 
to  population. 

That  is  all  I  ask  the  Committee  to  agree 
to.  When  a  uniform  tariff  is  adopted  we 
have  to  assume  that  that  tariff  is  based  in 
such  a  way  as  to  fall  fairly  upon  the  whole 
of  the  people  of  Australia,  and  also  that  it 
will  not  be  necessary  to  keep  a  check  as  to  the 
goods  crossing  each  border,  so  as  to  be  able 
to  reckon  up  the  amount  of  dutiable  goods 
consumed  in  each  colony.  If  we  have  to 
do  this,  we  shall  lose  half  the  advantages 
of  federation  and  destroy  the  benefits  of 
intercolonial  free-trade.  If  trade  between 
the  colonies  is  to  be  as  this  bill  provides, 
in  language  as  clear  as  any  that  can  be 
used,  absolutely  free  from  one  end  of  the 
continent  to  the  other,  it  is  utterly  incon- 
sistent with  that  idea  to  have  an  army  of 
customs  officers,  or  whatever  else  you  may 
call  them,  to  find  out  the  value  of  the 
goods  sent  from  one  colony  to  another.  If 
there  is  to  be  free-trade  there  should  be  no 
inquiry,  and  no  means  of  ascertaining  the 
amount  of  dutiable  goods  consumed  in 
each  colony.  Perhaps  it  will  simplify  the 
matter  if,  instead  of  proposing  the  amend- 
ment in  the  way  in  which  I  did,  I  am 
allowed  to  propose,  in  lieu  of  clauses  9  and 
10,  the  draft  clause  prepared  by  the  Con- 
stitutional Committee,  and  I  will  do  that, 
with  the  permission  of  hon.  members,  when 
the  amendment  of  Sir  Thomas  Mcllwraith 
is  disposed  of.     That  clause  is  as  follows  : 

9.  After  the  imposition  of  such  uniform  duties 
the  surplus  revenue  derived  from  duties  of 
customs  and  duties  of  excise  on  goods  the 
fiubject  of  customs  duties,  remaining  over  and 
above  the  necessary  expenditure  of  the  common- 
wealth, shall  be  paid  to  the  several  states  in 
proportion  to  the  numbers  of  their  people. 
Such  payments  shall  be  made  monthly,  or  at 
such  intervals  as  may  be  deemed  expedient. 

That  is  clause  9  of  the  first  draft  bill. 
Then  it  goes  on  to  provide  that  in  the 


meantime  after  these  uniform  duties  have 
been  imposed  the  revenue  is  to  be  applied 
in  the  way  suggested  by  the  hon.  member. 
Whilst  the  duties  are  unequal,  whilst  the 
people  of  one  colony  are  paying  more  than 
the  peoplo  of  another^  they  are  fairly 
entitled  to  any  surplus  revenue  obtained 
from  them  according  to  the  amount  which 
they  pay.  I  will  move  that,  as  it  simpli- 
fies matters  and  means  the  same  thing. 
It  will  come  more  clearly  to  hon.  mem- 
bers, and  will  convey  exactly  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Finance  Committee,  which 
seemed  to  meet  with  the  approval  of  the 
Constitution  Committee  in  the  first  in- 
stance. I  presume  that  it  will  be  neces- 
sary first  to  dispose  of  the  amendment  now 
before  the  Committee.  I  would  ask  the 
hon.  member,  Sir  Thomsis  Mcllwraith,  to 
consider  this.  If  the  idea  of  a  common- 
wealth for  the  people  of  Australia  is  to 
consist  in  making  each  colony  pay  so  much 
per  head  in  proportion  to  population,  then 
the  idea  of  this  free  interchange  of  goods 
and  uniform  customs  tariff  is  perfectly  un- 
necessary. There  is  a  much  simpler  way 
of  getting  so  much  per  head  than  saying, 
**  We  will  take  away  from  you  the  right 
to  impose  customs  duties,  we  will  impose 
duties  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  people 
of  Australia,  we  will  reckon  up  how  much 
your  colony  pays  separately  for  the  benefit 
of  Australia,  and  return  to  you  as  much 
as  we  assume  you  have  paid  on  the  basis 
of  your  population."  I  say  that  any  figures 
made  up  on  this  idea  will  be  utterly  unreli- 
able, will  cause  great  dissatisfaction,  and 
break  down  all  attempts  to  establish  a  com- 
monwealth. 

Sir  THOMAS  McILWRAITH :  If  I 
were  in  the  happy  position  of  the  hon. 
member,  of  advocating  the  cause  of  a  colony 
that  was  going  to  benefit  so  largely,  I 
sh6uld  appeal  with  the  same  happy  smile 
to  my  opponent  to  take  my  view  of  his 
actions  without  finding  it  necessary  to 
urge  any  reason.     But  being  placed  where 
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I  am,  and  having  to  defend  my  action, 
knowing  that  my  constituents  will  ask  the 
reason  for  the  votes  I  have  given,  I  want 
to  be  changed  by  reason,  not  by  an  appeal 
in  such  general  terms  as  that  which  the 
hon.  member  has  made.  Why  did  we  not 
hear  this  appeal  in  the  Financial  Com- 
mittee ?  There  were  only  two  general  pro- 
positions before  it  until  I  left.  I  was  only 
absent  one  day,  and  we  had  arranged  every- 
thing. The  hon.  member,  Sir  John  Bray, 
agreed  to  put  the  whole  of  his  recommend- 
ations alongside  of  mine,  and  the  com- 
mittee did  not  disagi-ee  with  that  After  I 
had  left  tliey  made  a  very  material  change 
in  the  whole  thing  by  leaving  out  what  I 
always  insisted  on — that  the  change  should 
take  place  only  after  a  certain  time.  But 
the  whole  of  the  facts  pointed  to  one 
thing,  and  that  was,  that  at  the  present 
time  it  would  be  unequal  to  all  the  colo- 
nies ;  in  fact,  politically  iniquitous  to 
apply  the  principle  that  the  hon.  member 
was  in  favour  of  at  that  time.  Now,  what 
is  the  principle  which  he  is  advocating  at 
the  present  time  in  his  very  mild  wayl  I 
w^ish  he  had  brought  forward  the  facts 
which  were  before  the  committee  and  which 
satisfied  them.  We  had  figures  in  the  tables 
which  have  been  left  out  of  the  report  of 
the  committee,  and  which  influenced  the 
committee  most  materially  in  coming  to  a 
conclusion.  They  produced  a  report  which 
showed  the  effect  of  the  uniform  tariff  on 
the  importations  of  the  colony  in  1889, 
the  latest  date  to  which  the  statistics  were 
at  the  disposal  of  the  Government  Statis- 
tician. Wo  had  that  table  before  us,  and 
this  is  what  that  table  meant.  Of  course 
there  have  been  discrepancies  found  which 
altered  the  figures  to  some  extent,  but 
which  do  not  alter  the  principle.  I  ought 
to  have  prefaced  my  remarks  by  saying 
that  I  am  forced  into  this  discussion,  which 
is  quite  alien  to  the  amendment  which  I 
have  proposed,  by  the  continual  attempt 
made  by  other  delegates  to  force  the  dis- 
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cussion  on  their  proposed  amendments.  I 
have  been  always  restraining  myself  in 
speaking  about  my  own  amendment,  and  I 
ought  not  to  be  liable  to  attack  from  tb? 
Colonial  Treasurer  of  New  South  Wales  for 
not  having  declared  what  I  intended  to  do 
in  reference  to  another  amendment.  I 
have  not  the  slightest  hesitation  in  declar- 
ing that  I  mean  to  oppose  it  I  would 
have  given  that  answer  at  once  if  I  bad 
been  asked.  I  had  no  intention  of  sup- 
pressing my  opinion  on  the  subject,  but  I 
did  not  express  it  because  it  had  notUin:; 
to  do  with  the  amendment  with  which  I 
was  dealing.  The  hon.  member,  Sir  Join 
Bray,  in  bringing  forward  this  bigger  ques- 
tion, is  confusing  the  matter.  My  amend- 
ment was  a  very  simple  matter ;  his  is  a 
bigger  question,  and  it  forces  me  to  go  iuto 
that  question,  although  in  so  doing  I  am 
going  away  from  the  subject  of  debate. 
The  result  of  that  information,  which  ve 
had  before  us  for  1889,  was  that,  ac- 
cording to  this  uniform  tariff,  after  each 
colony  had  contributed  j[>ro  r€Ud  in  propor- 
tion to  population  to  the  expenses  of  the 
central  government,  and  had  had  the 
amount  of  the  surplus  returned  to  it  ac- 
cording to  population.  New  South  Wales 
instead  of  paying  i  2s.  per  head  for  the  ex- 
pense of  government,  would  have  paid 
14s.  2d.  ;  Victoria,  instead  of  paying  1-s. 
would  have  paid  16s.  Id. ;  Queensland,  in- 
stead of  12s.,  would  have  paid  19s.  101 ; 
South  Australia,  instead  of  paying  1-v 
would  have  paid  nothing  whatever ;  slit 
would  have  got  the  whole  of  her  custoit^ 
revenue  back,  and,  in  addition,  a  contn- 
bution  from  the  fund  of  lis.  per  head  d 
population.  That  is  how  this  principle 
would  work,  of  distributing  the  surplc^' 
according  to  population.  Western  Aus- 
tralia, instead  of  paying  12s.  for  the  coit 
of  government,  would  have  paid  JCl  lo^• 
8d.,  the  largest  contribution  of  all.  Tas- 
mania is  in  the  same  happy  position  &^ 
South  Australia  ;  she  gets  back  the  who:'- 
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oi  her  customs  revenue,  and  Is.  6d.  per 
[lead  of  her  population  as  a  bonus  from 
the  otlier  colonies.  New  Zealand  is  in  a 
sort  of  medium  position  ;  she  pays  9s.  5d., 
instead  of  12s.,  to  the  cost  of  the  general 
government. 

Sir  Samuel  Griffith  :  What  would 
Western  Australia  have  to  pay  ? 

Sir  THOMAS  McILWRAITH :  She 
ftould  have  to  pay  £1  15s.  8d. 

]^Ir.  BuBGESS  :  This  is  all  imaginary  ! 

Sir  THOMAS  McILWRAITH  :  Hon. 
'entlemon  will  insist  upon  saying  that  it 
s  imaginary ;  but  we  have  to  suppose  a 
:ariff,  to  see  what  the  effect  of  it  will  be. 
[  have  worked  out  the  facts  with  regard 
to  the  Victorian  tariff,  and  they  bear  me 
}ut  in  my  argument.  It  is  possible  that 
1  tariff  like  the  Victorian  tariff  may  be 
iJopted.  I  do  not  say  that  I  will  advocate 
it.  I  do  not  express  an  opinion  as  to  the 
idvisability  of  a  tariff  of  that  sort.  But 
what  I  say  is  that  if  the  Victorian  tariff  is 
idopted,  it  will  bring  about  results  approxi- 
mating to  those  I  have  enumerated. 

Sir  John  Bray  :  No  ! 

Sir  THOMAS  McILWRAITH  :  I  will 
give  the  hon.  gentleman  the  figures,  which 
will  be  distributed  in  print  in  the  course  of 
lialf  an  hour.  According  to  those  figures, 
South  Australia  does  not  appear  as  what  I 
might  call  a  defaulter  to  the  extent  that  she 
does  at  present;  but  she  is  still  pretty 
low  down  in  the  list  We  shall  have  to 
contribute  a  certain  amount  to  her  out  of 
our  revenue,  and  make  her  a  present  be- 
sides of  the  whole  of  her  customs  revenue. 
Hon.  members  will  ask,  how  does  this 
come  about  ?  It  is  quite  easy  to  see  how 
it  comes  about.  The  South  Australian 
tariff,  considering  the  amount  of  duties  on 
specific  articles  and  ad  valorem  duties,  is 
far  the  heaviest  in  the  Australian  colonies 
— I  am  not  quite  sure  about  New  Zealand, 
I  have  not  given  her  tariff  very  much  atten- 
tion ;  but  then  it  does  not  produce  any- 
tliing.  What  is  the  use  of  putting  a  duty 
3  F 


of  £5  on  a  silk  gown  if  no  one  wears  a  silk 
gown — if  only  cotton  gowns  are  worn? 
What  is  the  use  of  placing  a  duty  of  14s. 
a  gallon  on  good  Scotch  whiskey  when  tho 
people  swill  their  own  acidulated  wines  1 
The  tariff,  as  I  say,  does  not  produce  any- 
thing. That  is  how  it  comes  about  that 
the  figures  are  so  frightfully  unequal.  Is 
it  not  very  absurd  to  say  we  will  return 
the  contributions  according  to  population 
while  South  Australia  has  paid  so  little 
in  proportion  to  its  population  into  the 
general  fund  ?  Then  look  at  another  table 
which  was  suppressed,  and  which  bears  so 
minutely  on  this  subject — table  H.  The 
Colonial  Treasurer  of  New  South  Wales 
led  U8  to  believe — I  think  unwittingly — 
that  he  had  only  suppressed  the  tables  that 
applied  to  the  Victorian  tariff. 

Sir  John  Bray  :  Only  the   imaginary 
tables.    The  actual  facts  were  given  ! 

Sir  THOMAS  McILWRAITH  :  With 
regard  to  the  tables  being  imaginary,  I 
repeat  again  that  it  is  only  by  imagining 
a  probable  or  possible  tariff  that  you  can 
arrive  at  the  facts.  I  have  no  objection, 
as  I  told  Sir  John  Bray  in  the  Finance 
Committee,  to  take  any  tariff  he  proposes* 
I  suggested  that  we  should  take  the  tariffs 
of  all  the  colonies ;  but  this  was  not  agreed 
to,  because  the  Government  Statistician 
objected  that  the  preparation  of  such  a 
table  would  take  too  much  time.  I  did 
not  anticipate  that  this  Committee  would 
sit  so  long,  and  I  regret  that  we  did  not 
have  the  information  furnished.  But  let 
us  take  table  H,  which  was  suppressed. 
It  is  very  interesting.  It  shows  the  "re- 
venue which  would  be  derived  from  each 
province  if,  in  addition  to  duties  on  alco- 
holic drinks,  tobacco,  opium,  <&c.,  duties 
equal  to  1 3  per  cent  ad  valorem  were  levied 
on  foreign  produce  imported."  The  average 
amount  raised  by  the  whole  of  the  Aus- 
tralian colonies  is  X2  6s.  4d.  per  inhabitant. 
Deducting  12s.  from  that,  the  amount  con- 
tributed by  the  different  colonies  is  very 
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unequal.  New  South  Wales  contributes 
£2  8s.  5d. ;  Victoria,  £2  10s.  4d.  j  Queens- 
land, X2  Us.  2d. ;  South  Australia— this 
is  the  cause  of  the  enthusiasm — £1  3s.  4d.; 
Western  Australia,  £3  9s.  lid.;  Tasma- 
nia, £1  12s.  lOd. — there  is  a  little  mild 
enthusiasm  in  that  quarter  too  ;  New  Zea- 
land, £2  3s.  8d.  That  makes  an  average 
of  £2  6s.  4d.  If  we  deduct  from  the 
amount  raised  per  head  by  the  different 
colonies  the  sum  of  12s.,  the  cost  of  the 
federal  government — lis.  5d.  is  the  actual 
amount,  but  I  have  taken  a  lump  sum ;  it 
does  not  affect  the  argument — the  result  is 
an  average  amount  to  be  returned  out  of 
the  surplus  of  £1  14s.  4d.  per  head  of  the 
population.  The  full  amount  to  which 
New  South  Wales  is  entitled — that  is,  if 
she  gets  back  the  real  balance  due  from 
the  amount  she  has  contributed  to  the  cus- 
toms— is  £2  8s.  6d.,  which,  less  12s.,  would 
leave£l  16s.  5d.,  instead  of  £1 14s  4d.  She 
contributes  therefore  a  bonus  to  South 
Australia  and  Tasmania  of  2&  Id.  per 
head  of  her  population.  Victoria  con- 
tributes about  double  the  amount  She 
ought  to  get  back  £1  18s.  4d.,  and  accord- 
ing to  population  she  only  receives  £1  14s. 
4d.,  or  48.  less  than  she  is  entitled  to. 
Queensland,  according  to  the  principle 
agreed  to  by  the  committee,  ought  to  get 
back  £2  2s.  2d.,  instead  of  which  she  only 
receives,  according  to  population,  £1  14s. 
4d.,  or  7s.  lOd.  per  head  less  than  she  is 
entitled  to.  South  Australia  actually  gets 
back  all  her  customs  and  £1  3s.  per  head 
of  the  population  in  addition. 

Mr.  Platford  :  The  figures  must  be 
wrong.  South  Australia  cannot  get  back 
£1  3s.  per  head  in  addition  to  the  £600,000 
which  would  be  raised  from  customs  re- 
venue ! 

Sir  THOMAS  McILWRAITH:  If  the 
hon.  gentleman  will  wait  until  I  have 
finished  the  table,  I  will  allow  him  to  reply. 
There  is  no  doubt  whatever  about  South 
Australia  getting  this  money  back.  Western 
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Australia  will  raise £3  9s.  lid.  per  head  of 
her  population,  and  she  ought  to  get  back 
£2  15s.  lid. ;  but,  as  she  only  gets  back, 
under  the  proposal  of  the  hon.  member,  Sir 
John  Bray,  £1  14s,  4d.,  she  will  oontrib^t? 
£1  Is.  7d.  to  the  defaulting  colonies.  Tas- 
mania would  contribute  £1  12a.  lOd.,  aD«I 
she  ought  to  get  back  £1  Os.  lOd. ;  bet  as 
she  would  get  back  £1  14s.  4d.,  she  woul'. 
be  presented  with  a  bonus  of  13a.  6d. 

An  Hon.  Member  :  If  these  figures  an: 
printed,  why  cannot  the  hon.  member  dis- 
tribute them  ? 

Sir  THOMAS  McILWRAITH :  >'o. 
these  are  the  suppressed  papers.  Nov.  I 
have  offered  to  apply  this  principle  to  every 
imaginable  tariff,  and  surely  if  it  applies 
in  every  case  I  have  proved  it  thoroughlT. 
If  the  hon.  gentleman  thinks  it  is  such  & 
splendid  argument  to  say  that  it  woull 
only  apply  to  an  imaginary  tariflfwhy  does 
he  not  bring  forward  a  tariff  to  which  it 
would  not  apply  1 

Sir  John  Bbay  :  I  want  to  base  my 
argument  on  facts ! 

Mr.  Playford  :  The  hon.  member  has 
taken  the  worst  year  of  all  in  deeding  ^ith 
South  Australia — the  year  when  we  had 
a  3-bushel  per  acre  harvest ! 

Sir  THOMAS  McILWRAITH :  Thf*t 
is  another  thing,  and  we  will  give  the  re- 
presentatives of  South  Australia  everr 
latitude  with  regard  to  it.  I  did  not  kno^ 
until  the  hon.  gentleman  told  me  that  I 
had  taken  a  bad  year  for  South  Aostralia. 
If  I  had  known,  I  should  have  picked 
another  year  ;  but  if  I  had  gone  farther 
back  I  should  have  had  to  give  reasons  f<-: 
doing  so. 

Mr.  Macdonald-Patebson  :  We  had  a 
bad  year  in  Queensland,  too  ! 

Sir  THOMAS  McILWRAITH :  A: 
all  events,  I  have  taken  the  latest  statis- 
tics. The  hon.  member,.  Mr.  Play^ri 
asks  how  it  is  that  when  South  Australii 
contributes  £1  3s.  4d  they  will  actually 
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get  back  £\  3s.  more  than  that  amount. 
It  is  simply  because  the  average  amount 
to  be  returned,  if  it  is  returned  per  cajnta, 
will  be  £1  14s.  4d.,  \7hich  will  leave  £1  3s. 
to  be  handed  back,  if  the  amendment  of 
the  hon.  member,  Sir  John  Bray,  is  carried. 
By  their  mode  of  distribution  Queensland 
will  get  a  great  deal  less  than  she  ought,  and 
New  South  Wales  and  Victoria  will  be  in 
the  same  position,  while  New  Zealand  will 
be  dealt  with  very  well,  and  Western 
Australia  will  be  the  biggest  victim  of  all, 
though  South  Australia  and  Tasmania 
will  actually  get  back  the  whole  of  their 
customs,  and  a  large  bonus  in  addition. 
Those  are  the  facts  that  came  before 
the  committee.  What  are  the  facts  that 
have  come  before  us  since  ?  I  have  here 
a  table  which  was  made  out  this  morning, 
and  which  I  would  have  had  put  before 
the  Committee  days  ago  had  I  known  that 
these  tables  were  suppressed ;  but  I  did 
not  know  it  until  last  night.  It  shows 
what  would  be  the  result,  if,  instead  of 
adopting  this  imaginary  tariflT,  we  should 
adopt  the  Victorian  tariff.  New  South 
Wales  would  then  have  to  contribute  to 
the  expenses  of  the  federal  government, 
instead  of  lis.  5d.,  14s.  1  Id.,  supposing  the 
distribution  were  made  according  to  the 
amendment  of  the  hon.  member,  Sir  John 
Bray;  Victoria,  instead  of  contributing 
lis.  5d.,  would  have  to  contribute  13s. 
3d  j  Queensland,  instead  of  lis.  5d.,  would 
have  to  pay  £1  3s.  Id. ;  and  South  Aus- 
tralia, instead  of  paying  anything,  would 
receive  a  bonus  of  £1  Is.  3d.  per  head  of  the 
population.  Western  Australia  is  the 
only  colony  that  would  be  square.  She 
would  have  to  pay  lis.  6d.  instead  of 
lis.  5d.,  or  Id.  more  than  she  ought  to 
pay;  Tasmania  would  pay  6s.  5d.,  and 
New  Zealand  Is.  6d.  I  use  lis.  5d.  in- 
stead of  12&  because  the  Government 
Statistician  in  compiling  this  table  has 
taken  the  latest  returns.  The  effect  of 
applying  a  uniform  tariff  to  the  various 


colonies  would  be  to  punish  all  the  large 
consumers  of  goods.  Those  who  contri- 
buted most  would  be  mulcted  to  benefit 
those  who  contribute  least.  But  that  is 
not  an  equitable  system  of  distribution. 
I  now  want  to  illustrate  another  argument 
advanced  against  my  amendment  by  the 
hon.  member,  Sir  John  Bray.  He  said 
that  we  had  enough  trouble  at  the  present 
time  to  ascertain  the  amounts  to  be  paid 
at  the  customs,  and  if  we  were  to  keep  up 
the  existing  system  we  should  get  no 
advantage  from  the  federal  government 
I  differ  entirely  from  the  hon.  member. 
Sir  John  Bray,  as  to  what  it  would  cost  to 
ascertain  the  amount  paid  in  the  shape  of 
duty  on  articles  actually  consumed  in  the 
different  colonies.  I  do  not  think  there 
would  be  any  great  difficulty  in  regard  to 
the  matter  at  all.  Quite  independent  of 
that,  however,  the  matter  is  one  which 
ought  to  be  faced,  so  that  our  statistics 
may  be  placed  on  a  proper  basis.  No  one 
has  a  higher  appreciation  of  the  talents  of 
Mr.  Ooghlan  and  Mr.  Hayter  in  getting 
up  the  statistics  of  the  various  colonics 
than  I  have.  These  gentlemen  are  worthy 
of  all  praise,  and  the  books  they  issue  are 
a  credit  to  the  colonies.  I  admire  these 
gentlemen  greatly,  and  I  often  have  reason 
to  be  grateful  to  them  for  the  information 
they  communicate.  They  cannot,  how- 
ever, deal  with  information  which  they  do 
not  obtain,  and  a  great  deal  of  information 
which  they  do  not  obtain  should  and  ought 
to  be  obtained,  if  necessary,  at  considerable 
expense.  Take,  for  instance,  the  question 
as  to  how  South  Australia  figures  as  an 
exporter  and  importer.  One  is  surprised 
on  looking  at  the  terribly  large  amount  of 
imports  of  that  colony  in  proportion  to  the 
population  and  to  the  known  trade  ;  but 
when  we  take  into  consideration  the  fact 
that  the  whole  of  the  silver  and  the  lead 
which  comes  from  Broken  Hill  figures 
twice  in  the  statistics  of  the  colony — first, 
on  going  into  the  colony  at  the  Broken 
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Hill  boundary,  and  then  on  going  out  at 
Adelaide,  or  whatever  other  port  it  is 
shipped  from,  we  can  understand  why  the 
figures  are  so  large.  Another  fact  in  re- 
gard to  South  Australia  is  that  all  the 
wool  that  comes  down  the  Murray  figures 
as  an  import  of  that  colony,  when  it  comes 
into  port  from  the" river,  and  then  it  figures 
as  an  export  on  going  out.  With  regard 
to  New  South  Wales,  all  the  gold  coming 
from  Mount  Morgan  figures  as  an  import, 
and  as  an  export,  too ;  and,  possibly,  it 
figures  also  as  an  import  and  export  of  Vic- 
toria. All  these  statistics,  therefore,  are 
misleading,  and  I  contend  that  we  ought 
to  go  to  considerable  trouble  and  expense 
in  having  them  correct.  There  can  be  no 
trouble  whatever  in  arriving  at  what  I  want 
to  arrive  at,  and  that  is  theamountof  money 
paid  by  the  different  colonies  on  the  goods 
consumed  in  those  colonies.  The  matter 
is  not  one  which  should  be  put  on  one 
side ;  let  it  be  referred  to  practical  men 
who  are  acquainted  with  business  and  with 
statistics,  and  I  will  guarantee  that  they 
will  furnish  a  report  that  ib  will  cost  less 
to  obtain  the  statistics  properly  and  cor- 
rectly than  the  Queensland  Government 
alone  will  have  to  hand  to  South  Aus- 
tralia for  these  bonuses,  through  the  pecu- 
liar mode  of  distribution  they  advocate, 
simply  because  it  is  the  only  practical 
mode.  It  is  not  the  only  practical  mode ; 
it  could  be  done  perfectly  well  otherwise. 
With  regard  to  South  Australia  there  is 
very  little  difficulty  and  with  regard  to  the 
other  colonies  there  is  very  little  difficulty ; 
and  the  difficulty  would  be  far  more  than 
counterbalanced  by  the  advantage  to  the 
colonies  in  knowing,  thoroughly,  the  extent 
of  their  business,  the  extent  of  their  manu- 
factures,- the  amounts  imported  and  ex- 
ported, and  other  infonnation  which  we 
do  not  possess  at  the  present  time.  Hon. 
delegates  seem  to  imagine  that  there  is 
some  kind  of  symmetry  between  distri- 
buting the  surplus  according  to  population, 
[Sir  Thomas  Jfcllun-aitk 


and  charging  the  different  colonies  for  their 
government  according  to  population.  I 
do  not  see  at  all  where  the  symmetrj  is 
obtained  in  establishing  a  system  of  th&t 
kind,  because  the  one  question  has  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  the  other.  The  tvo 
propositions,  that  each  colony  should  con- 
tribute according  to  population,  and  that 
the  sui'plus  should  be  distribated,  as  nearij 
as  possible,  according  to  the  amonnt  actually 
contributed  to  the  revenue,  are  perfectlv 
consistent  We  give  the  colonies  back 
what  belongs  to  them  after  having  charge! 
them  with  their  share  of  what  it  cct-xs 
to  govern  the  country.  Is  there  anythb; 
at  all  to  show  why  it  is  going  to  cost  :o 
govern  Queensland,  federally,  double  what 
it  is  going  to  cost  to  govern  South  Australia  ? 
I  cannot  give  any  reason.  The  hon.  menr- 
ber,  Mr.  Burgess,  says  that  all  the  disad- 
vantages will  be  far  more  than  counterbal- 
anced by  the  advantages  which  are  going 
to  be  given  to  Queensland  financially.  He 
instances  the  fact  that  we  would  make  a 
profit  out  of  the  post-office  of  South  Aus- 
tralia, and  that  a  very  heavy  loss  would  be 
incurred  by  undertaking  the  post-oflLw 
arrangements  of  Queen.sland.  There  i^ 
something  in  that  idea,  and  if  it  had  liee:i 
brought  before  the  Committee,  I,  for  one, 
would  have  said,  "  Adjust  the  methods  at 
once  ;  I  have  no  objection  whatever  that 
it  should  be  adjusted ;  but  remember  tha: 
you  will  be  adopting  something  like  a  dif- 
ferent principle."  The  South  Australian 
Postal  Department  is  profitable,  I  I>eliev-», 
because  it  is  a  bad  one,  and  is  administenf-J 
for  revenue  purposes.  The  Queensslanl 
Postal  Department  is  a  good  one,  and  is  ad- 
ministered for  the  accommodation  of  the 
public,  and  we  know  perfectly  well  that  \5-e 
may  lose  by  it.  I  have  no  doubt  that  wh en 
the  new  policy  comes  into  operation,  and 
the  federal  government  takes  charge  of  the 
postal  departments,  a  good  system  of  inar- 
agemdnt,  and  greatly  increased  accommola- 
tion  will  be  adopted,  and  that  the  postal 
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department  of  South  Australia  will  cost 
as  much  as  the  postal  department  in 
Queensland.  The  difference  entirely  arises 
from  the  want  of  postal  accommodation 
in  South  Australia.  I  know  from  ex- 
perience that  the  accommodation  to  the 
people  who  write  and  receive  letters  is 
worse  in  that  colony  than  in  any  other. 
I  can  therefore  understand  why  they  ob- 
tain a  profit  from  their  postal  department. 
When  matters  are  assimilated,  I  have  no 
doubt  there  will  be  no  occasion  for  grumb- 
ling. At  all  events,  T,  for  one,  would  at 
once  agree  to  handing  over  our  proportion, 
so  that  there  should  not  be  any  loss.  But 
why  raise  a  question  of  that  kind  here]  The 
time  to  discuss  questions  of  that  kind  was 
at  the  committee  meetings.  I  was  prepared 
to  discuss  the  question,  but  it  was  put 
before  the  committee  and  was  passed  over 
with  the  whole  of  the  facts  before  us  as  to 
the  revenue  and  expenditure  of  the  postal 
systems  in  the  different  colonies.  "Why 
was  it  not  brought  up  ?  It  was  certainly 
not  brought  up  on  the  understanding  that 
a  proposition  such  as  that  which  is  to  be 
moved  by  the  hon.  member.  Sir  John 
Bray,  would  be  accepted .  by  the  Conven- 
tion. The  hon.  member,  Sir  John  Bray, 
says  that  unless  we  act  in  a  wide  spirit  it 
will  be  hopeless  to  expect  that  we  can 
obtain  federation.  I  would  tell  him  that  I 
have  been  as  keen  an  advocate  of  federa- 
tion as  any  one  in  the  country,  and  that 
the  only  way  to  obtain  federation  is  to 
make  it  reasonable  to  the  people  who  have 
sent  us  here.  Unless  we  do  that  we  have 
no  chance  whatever  of  federating,  and  it 
is  to  remove  any  blocks  of  that  kind 
that  I  insist  on  fair  play  being  given. 
Unless  we  can  show  that  fair  play  has  been 
allowed,  and  that  we  have  stood  up  for  the 
interests  of  our  various  colonies,  we  shall 
have  to  defend  ourselves  before  our  con- 
stituents. I  deprecate  exceedingly  the 
attempt  which  has  been  made  by  the  hon. 
member,  Mr.  McMillan,  to  suppress  infor- 


mation in  connection  with  this  matter.  I 
think  that  if  that  information  had  been 
universally  distributed  amongst  the  dele- 
gates we  would  have  had  a  far  more 
thorough  understanding  on  the  matter.  It 
looks,  as  some  hon.  member  has  character- 
ised it,  as  though  there  had  been  secret 
meetings  of  the  Finance  Committee.  I 
have  no  intention  of  making  anything 
secret  in  connection  with  that  committee 
myself,  and  all  this  information  ought 
to  have  been  distributed  broadcast.  It 
is  information  on  which  we  are  bound 
to  act.  The  information  contained  in  all 
those  tables  is  true.  It  is  made  up  by  one 
of  the  cleverest  men  in  the  colony,  and  it 
is  information  that  we  can  thoroughly 
trust  It  is  perfectly  reliable.  I  say  that 
it  ought  to  have  been  disseminated  broad- 
cast. We  ought  to  know  the  ground  on 
which  we  stand.  How  could  we  possibly 
accept  an  amendment  such  as  that  of 
the  hon.  member.  Sir  John  Bray  ?  We 
should  either  have  to  acknowledge,  when 
we  go  back  to  our  constituents,  that  we 
did  not  understand  the  matter  when  the 
facts  were  put  before  us,  or,  what  would 
be  a  great  deal  worse,  that  we  were  knaves 
and  did  not  make  use  of  the  information 
in  order  to  get  justice  for  the  different 
colonies.  I  can  quite  appreciate  the  motives 
that  actuate  the  hon.  members.  Sir  John 
Bray  and  Mr.  Playford,  in  standing  up  for 
their  own  colony.  I  remember  the  blank  look 
of  one  of  those  hon.  gentlemen  when  table 
E  was  put  before  him.  I  know  that  he 
must  advocate  the  cause  of  his  colony,  and 
for  that  I  was  prepared ;  but  I  am  per- 
fectly satisfied  that  when  South  Australia 
understands  the  facts  she  will  be  as  glad  to 
come  into  the  federation  on  the  proposals 
that  we  made  as  on  any  other  fair  terms. 

Mr.  MCMILLAN:  I  think  that  my 
hon.  friend  has  been  very  severe  on  me, 
and  rather  unfair.  If  he  has  done  any- 
thing at  all  to-day  he  has  proved  that  the 
Victorian  tariff  is  impossible  in  the  future; 
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and  I  would  remind  Lim  that  although  he 
has  selected  one  tariff,  it  is  by  no  means  a 
model  one,  and  is  not  a  tariff  upon  which 
any  determinate  results  can  be  based,  be- 
cause, as  very  few  people  perhaps  know, 
the  Victorian  tariff  is  a  very  curious  one. 
I  understand  that  about  one-half  of  the 
articles  come  in  free  in  a  so-called  protected 
colony.  To  take  a  tariff  of  that  kind,  which 
is  adjusted  for  purely  local  wants  and  exi- 
gencies, and  to  bring  out  any  general  results, 
may,  of  course,  be  useful  as  being  approxi- 
mate, but  cannot  be  reliable  for  the  future. 
It  seems  to  me  that,  as  we  are  in  the  spirit 
of  compromise,  a  very  fair  compromise 
can  be  considered  which  would  practically 
restore  the  spirit  of  the  recommendations 
of  the  Finance  Committee,  if  we  pass  the 
amendment  moved  by  the  hon.  member.  Sir 
Thomas  Mcll wraith,  and  then,  after  the 
word  "  shall "  in  line  3  of  the  clause,  insert 
the  words  "  until  the  parliament  otherwise 
provides,"  thus  making  the  clause  read, 
"  and  the  surplus  shall,  until  the  parlia- 
ment otherwise  provides,  be  returned  to 
the  several  states  in  proportion,"  &c.  That 
was  really  the  intention  of  the  Finance 
Committee.  We  knew  that  we  had  a  very 
difficult  thing  to  deal  with  at  present — 
that  there  was  an  absolute  injustice  staring 
us  in  the  face  according  to  present  con- 
ditions— but  we  did  hope  that  in  the  new 
tariff,  and  under  different  conditions,  a 
simpler  and  more  symmetrical  principle 
could  be  applied.  The  hon.  member,  Sir 
Thomas  McUwraith,  is  not  fair  in  his 
argument  with  regard  to  the  respective 
colonies.  He  says,  why  should  each  colony 
not  get  back  its  proportion  of  its  customs 
duties?  But  when  we  federate,  all  the 
formal  and  merely  provincial  boundaries 
that  divide  us  will  be  done  away  with,  and 
we  shall  be  restored  to  our  geographical 
boundaries.  Who  will  for  one  moment 
say  that  if  these  colonies  were  parcelled 
out  again,  Victoria  would  not  probably 
have  up  to  the  Mumimbidgee  ?  I  should 
[Mr.  McMillan. 


be  very  sorry  ever  to  yield  her  an  \n£:i 
of  territory  more  than  she  has,  as  we  have 
got  the  territory ;  but  does  ajiybody  sbot 
his  eyes  to  the  fact  that  the  trade  of 
that  region  is  almost  entirely  absorbed  ly 
Victoria.  And  if  it  is  absorbed  by  \\t^ 
toria,  when  she  has  heavy  duties  vit^ 
drawbacks  and  all  the  possible  restrictioss 
of  trade,  surely  the  great  bulk  of  goods  tbat 
will  be  imported  into  Riverina  will  oonie 
through  the  Custom  house  of  Victoria,  and 
according  to  the  argument  of  my  hoa, 
friend,  those  are  really  the  customs  duties 
of  New  South  Wales.  The  whole  spirit 
of  this  is  entirely  anti-federal.  I  allow- 
that  there  is  a  tremendous  difficulty.  I 
allow  that  my  hon.  friend,  in  going  hack 
to  his  own  colony  and  putting  those  figures 
before  the  people  there  without  very  broad 
explanations  and  without  a  veij  libenl 
spirit  attached  to  them,  would  have  a  very 
difficult  task.  But  I  hold  that  those  figure 
although  absolutely  correct  on  the  basis 
upon  which  they  are  made  out,  are  not  bk 
figur&s  in  this  debate.  I  am  willing  to  go 
so  far  as  to  accept  those  figures  as  the  pre- 
sent condition  of  things.  But  if  I  accept 
them  as  the  present  condition  of  things,  1 
do  not  admit  that  any  one  has  a  right  to 
say  that  that  will  be  the  condition  of  things 
in  the  future.  All  the  existing  tariffs  havf 
been  made  out  with  a  view  to  local  exigen- 
cies. They  have  been  made  out  with  a 
narrow,  provincial  eye,  and  my  hopefor  free- 
trade,  as  I  have  said  before,  is  that  when 
the  unification,  to  a  certain  extent,  of  tW 
colonies  is  complete,  and  when  one  oommos 
tariff  is  decided  upon,  it  will  not  be  a  tarif 
to  suit  exactly  either  Victoria,  or  Qaeens- 
land,  or  South  Australia,  but  will  be  a 
tariff  fair  to  all ;  and  if  that  tariff  is  fair 
to  all,  allowing  for  certain  differences  that 
must  always  occur,  it  ought  to  irork  oat 
very  differently,  on  a  symmetrical  basis^ 
from  the  Victoria  tariff  instanced  by  tlie 
hon.  member.  Therefore,  I  give  notice  now, 
if  the  Committee  will  allow  me,  though 
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it  is  a  little  out  of  order,  that  when  my 
hoiL  ftiend's  anicndmeut  is  moved  and 
passed,  which  I  trust  it  will  be,  I  will  move 
to  insert  after  the  word  "  shall,"  in  line  3, 
the  words  "  until  the  parliament  otherwise 
provides,"  thereby  giving  the  parliament, 
when  it  has  come  together  in  its  true  con- 
stituted federal  spirit,  a  chance  of  dealing 
with  the  thing  on  the  only  lines  upon  which 
it  can  be  dealt  with — the  broad  lines  of 
federal  union. 

Mr.  AD  YE  DOUGLAS  :  It  is  difficult 
to  follow  the  hon.  member  for  Queensland, 
Sir  Thomas  Mcllwraith,  in  his  argument. 
He  is  like  an  unfortunate  juryman  who 
has  all  the  rest  of  the  jury  against  him.    I 
understand  that  he  was  wUling  to  adopt  the 
opinion  of  the  committee;  but  directly  that 
was  advocated  by  the  hon.  and  learned 
member,  Sir  John  Bray,  he  at  once  receded 
from  that  position.     He  then,  in  order  to 
carry  out,  as  it  were,  the  position  which 
he    maintains,    says    that    everybody   is 
wrong  except  himself.     The  committee  is 
accused  of  suppressing  docuioents,  the  hon. 
member.  Sir  John   Bray,  is  accused  of 
misstating  facts,  and  so  we  get  into  this 
abominable    position.     If    anybody    will 
take  up  the  document  that  the  hon.  mem- 
ber was  BO  exceedingly  anxious  this  Con- 
vention should  see,  they  will  observe  at 
once  the  fallacy  of  the  whole  of  his  argu- 
ment.    The  argument  is  founded  upon  the 
supposition  that  the  Victorian  tariff  is  to 
be  adopted.     If  any   one  will  take   the 
trouble  to  look  at  the  figures  they  will 
find  that  Queensland  would  have  to  pay 
£665,000  more  than  South  Australia.  Of 
course  such  a  tariff  would  not  be  adopted. 
The  commonwealth  would  take  care,  as 
mentioned    by    the   hon.    member,    Mr. 
McMillan,  that  the  tariff  should  operate 
fairly  amongst  all  the  colonies.     There  is 
a  most  remarkable  thing  again  with  re- 
spect to  the  position  of  South  Australia 
and  Queensland.      South  Australia  has 
apparently  a  very  sober  population,  but  on 


the  other  hand  Queensland  is  a  most  in- 
temperate country.  Queensland  goes  in 
for  £564,000  worth  of  intoxicants,  and 
South  Australia  for  only  .£207,000  worth, 
being  a  difference  of  £357,000  spent  upon 
intoxicants.  On  the  general  revenue  also, 
according  to  Victoria,  Queensland  would 
pay  £679,030,  and  South  Australia 
£327,000,  makingadifference  of  £351,000, 
showing  how  fallacious  is  the  foundation 
upon  which  the  hon.  menbjr,  Sir  Thomas 
Mcllwraith,  insists  upon  his  argument.  I 
think  that  we  here  should  take  the  opinion 
of  the  Finance  Committee  as  being  the  cor- 
rect one,  and  we  should  endeavour  at  once 
to  bring  our  labours  upon  this  particular 
point  to  a  close,  instead  of  debating  it  as 
we  have  been  doing  for  some  three  hours. 
The  hon.  member,  Sir  Thomas  Mcllwraith, 
will  tiy  to  disguise  or  keep  back  this  great 
fact  that,  in  respect  to  the  federal  govern- 
ment taking  over  the  postal  arrangements, 
£112,000  at  the  least  is  saved  to  the  one 
colony,  while  £30,000  is  lost  to  the  other, 
making  the  difference  in  the  figures  just 
about  even  on  that  point.  Again,  we  find 
in  reckoning  the  revenue  that  the  amount 
per  head  for  the  whole  of  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Australia  should  be  £2  6s.  5d.  I 
imagine  that  the  federal  government  will 
try  and  make  these  figures  correspond 
as  nearly  as  possible  with  respect  to  the 
general  arrangements.  The  hon.  member 
talks  of  Queensland,  but  the  amount  for 
Queensland  at  the  present  time  is  £3  7s. 
lOd.,  whereas  if  that  colony  comes  into  the 
federation  it  would  be  only  £2  6s.  5d.  How 
he  is  so  persistent  in  carrying  on  this  argu- 
ment I  am  at  a  loss  to  understand.  No  doubt 
in  any  federal  arrangement  the  whole  of 
these  matters  will  be  carefully  considered, 
and  the  only  plan  to  adopt  is,  it  appears  to 
me, that  the  whole  of  the  revenue  shall  form 
one  pool  out  of  which  the  expenses  shall 
be  paid,  and  the  balance  shall  be  returned 
to  the  several  colonies  according  to  popu- 
lation.    If  that  is  done  it  will  save  all 
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trouble.  The  clause  in  the  bill  will 
get  rid  of  none  of  the  difficulties  existing 
at  the  present  time.  A  man  who  travels 
from  Sydney  to  Melbourne  would  be  liable 
to  have  his  portmanteau  examined,  and  a 
man  going  there  from  Tasmania  would  have 
to  go  through  the  same  ordeal  if  there  hap- 
pened to  be  a  disagreeable  customs  oflScer. 
I  understand  that  one  great  object  is  to 
do  away  with  these  difficulties  and  the 
expense  as  well,  and  we  can  only  do  that 
on  the  principle  of  paying  the  revenues  of 
the  federated  colonies  into  one  pool,  pay- 
ing the  expenses  of  government  out  of  that 
pool,  and  dividing  the  balance  amongst  the 
several  colonies  according  to  population. 
I  hope  that  that  system  will  be  carried 
out,  and  that  the  proposal  of  the  hon. 
member,  Sir  John  Bray,  will  be  accepted. 

Sir  THOMAS  McILWRAITH :  The 
hon.  member,  Mr.  McMillan,  has  offered  a 
compromise,  and  offered  it  in  a  spirit  which, 
I  think,  is  quite  worthy  of  this  Conven- 
tion, namely,  the  spirit  of  conciliation,  for 
the  purpose  of  bringing  about  federation. 
I  do  not  want  to  say  a  single  word  that 
would  detract  from  the  high  trust  that  I 
have  in  the  federation  working  well.  I 
believe  in  remitting  a  great  deal  to  them, 
and  so  far  as  the  hon.  member's  suggestion 
is  concerned,  I  have  that  trust  in  the 
federal  government  as  to  be  satisfied  to 
refer  the  whole  matter  completely  to  them. 
I  do  not  want  to  have  my  ideas  so  fixed 
that  it  will  require  an  alteration  of  the 
constitution  to  bring  about  an  exact  adjust, 
ment  of  the  finances.  I  have  the  most  full 
confidence  that  the  federal  parliament  will 
work  so  well  that  they  will  do  justice  to  all, 
and  in  that  spirit,  therefore,  I  am  perfectly 
prepared  to  accept  my  hon.  friend's  sugges- 
tion. 

Mr.  BIRD  :  I  am  very  glad  that  the 
hon.  member,  Sir  Thomas  Mcllwraith,,  has 
been  induced  under  pressure  to  state  his 
intentions  with  regard  to  the  amendment 
to  be  proposed  by  the  hon.  member,  Sir 
[i/r.  Adye  Dcmglaa. 
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John  Bray,  for  if  he  had  not  done  so, 
should  have  been   somewhat  disposed  to 
support  his  amendment,  because  I  desire 
that  the  expenditure  of  the  common wealdi 
shall  be  borne  fco  rcUa,  according  to  the 
population  of  the   various   states.     But 
while  I  hold  that  view,  I  certainly  hold 
that  the  revenue,  after  a  uniform  tarlf 
has  been  established,  should  be  regarded 
as  having  been  contributed  equally  in  tie 
same  way  by  the  populations  of  the  states : 
or,  as  it  has  been  put,  that  we  sliould  harp 
simply  one  purse  into  which  the  whole  of 
the  revenue  contributed  to  the  common- 
wealth  shall   go,  and   out  of   which  the 
federal   expenditure  shall    be    paid,   tb^ 
balance  being  distributed  according  to  the 
population  of  the  states.     Since  the  hoiL 
member  has  stated  that  he  intends  to  op- 
pose the  amendment  of  the  hon.  member, 
Sir  John  Bray,  I  cannot  help  feeling  that 
the   adoption   of  his  amendment  would 
introduce  into  this  clause  a  larger  mea- 
sure of  inequality,  and,  to  use  a  phrase 
of  his  own,  M  political  iniquity  than  it 
now  contains.     For  I  feel  sure  that  the 
adoption  of  his  amendment,  which  would 
spread   the  expenditure  of  the  common- 
wealth equally  according  to  the  population 
of  the  various  states,  would  produce  tha: 
inequality  in  the  federation  which  I  hope 
we  are  all  desirous  of  avoiding.     I  do  not 
like  this   clause   at  all ;    to  my  mind  it 
is  the  worst  clause,  or,  perhaps,  I  shouM 
rather  say  it  is  the  only  bad  clause  in  the 
bill,  for  it  introduces  that  principle  of  it 
equality  which  is  to  be  deprecated^  ani 
certainly  deprecated  above  all  in  a  bodv 
which  we  are  going  to  term  a  common 
wealth.     I  trust  that  the  principle  of  hav- 
ing one  purse,  out  of  whicli  the  whole  of 
the  expenditure  shall  be  paid  according  to 
the  population  of  the  various  states,  ^-ill 
be  adopted  either  in  one  form  or  another. 
It  is  just  possible  that  the  amendment  sng- 
gested  by  the  hon.  member,  Mr.  McMillan, 
as  a  compromise,  may  be  the  best  way  osc 
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of  the  difficulty  at  the  present  time ;  for  I 
should  certainly  have  felt  that  the  parlia- 
ment of  the  commonwealth  would  be  dis- 
posed to  act  upon  that  principle  of  fairness 
which  was  embodied  in  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Finance  Committee.  And,  if  we 
are  not  likely  to  agree  either  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  hon.  member.  Sir  John  Bray, 
or  to  that  of  the  hon.  member.  Sir  Thomas 
Moll  wraith,  probably  our  wisest  course 
would  be  to  consider  carefully,  and  peif- 
haps  adopt,  after  such  consideration,  the 
amendment  suggested  by  the  hon.  member, 
Mr.  McMillan.  I  could  not  help  feeling, 
while  listening  to  the  remarks  which  fell 
from  the  lips  of  the  hou.  member,  Sir 
Thomaa  Mcllwraith,  that  we  have  hardly 
become  possessed  yet  of  the  true  spirit  of 
federation.  I  could  not  help  asking  my- 
self, while  he  spoke.  Has  it  really  come  to 
this :  that  such  a  pettifogging,  parochial 
spirit  of  selfishness  is  to  be  embodied  in 
a  clause  of  this  bill  constituting  a  com- 
monwealth as  to  take  into  consideration 
the  question  whether  Queensland  drinks  a 
little  more  whiskey  than  South  Australia, 
or  whether  the  populations  of  some  of 
the  larger  and  more  settled  states  clothe 
themselves  in  costlier  raiment,  or  perhaps 
spend  their  wealth  on  plate,  and  jewelry, 
and  so  forth  to  a  larger  extent  than  some 
of  the  populations  in  outlying  places  far 
remote  from  those  centres  where  the 
world  of  fashion  congregates  ?  Surely,  if 
we  are  going  to  federate  at  all  we  must 
learn  to  lose  sight  of  all  these  trifling  dif- 
ferences, and  feel  that  we  are  all  one ;  that 
in  the  federation  we  are  going  to  have  a 
customs  union  in  the.  truest  and  best  sense 
of  the  word  ;  a  union  for  postal  and  tele- 
graph purposes ;  a  union  for  defence  pur- 
poses; and  that  all  expenditure  in  con- 
nection with  carrying  out  those  purposes 
shall  be  borne  equally  by  the  various 
states  in  proportion  to  their  popula- 
tion after  a  uniform  tariff  is  estab- 
lished.   Of  course,  until   a  uniform  tariff 


is  established,  there  must  be  some 
provision  such  as  is  set  out  here,  and 
such  as  was  indicated  by  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Finance  Committee  for 
distributing  the  surplus  revenue  to  the  vari- 
ous colonies,  after  meeting  the  expenses  of 
the  federal  government  for  the  first  year 
or  two.  Therefore,  I  felt  that  when  the 
hon.  member.  Sir  John  Bray,  indicated  his 
amendment  in  the  first  instance,  it  was  de- 
fective in  leaving  the  bill  without  a  provi- 
sion for  that  interim  action;  but  he  has  now 
suggested,  as  an  amendment  of  that,  that 
the  clause  which  was  in  the  draft  bill,  and 
which  truly  embodied  the  recommendations 
of  the  Finance  Committee,  should  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Committee.  I  shall  feel  it 
my  duty,  if  we  go  to  a  division  on  that,  to 
support  an  amendment  which  will  restore 
the  clause  as  originally  placed  before  the 
Constitutional  Committee,  and  if,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  Committee  shall  think  it 
more  desirable  to  leave  the  whole  matter 
to  the  parliament  of  the  commonwealth,  I 
shall  then  doubtless  feel  it  to  be  best 
to  adopt  the  suggestion  of  the  hon.  mem- 
ber, Mr.  McMillan,  in  that  respect.  But 
I  do  trust  that  in  all  these  matters  we 
shall  show  somewhat  more  of  the  true 
federal  spirit,  and  that  we  shall  lose  sight 
of  the  trifling  losses  and  trifling  gains  of 
one  colony  or  the  other,  and  that  we  shall 
all  agree  that  in  all  these  respects  we  are, 
and  mean  to  be,  thoroughly  one. 

Mr.  BAKER :  There  is  one  statement 
made  by  the  hon.  member.  Sir  Thomas 
Mcllwraith,  that  I  cannot  allow  to  go  un- 
contradicted. He  asserted  that  the  post- 
office  service  of  South  Australia  was  car- 
ried on  for  the  purpose  of  raising  revenue, 
and  not  for  the  purpose  of  affording  facili- 
ties to  the  public.  I  do  not  know  what 
opportunities  the  hon.  member  has  had  of 
ascertaining  in  what  manner  the  postal 
service  of  South  Australia  is  carried  on, 
but  I  give  his  assertion  the  most  emphatic 
denial.   I  say  that  there  is  no  colony  in  this 
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group  In  which  the  postal  service  is  better 
mauaged  than  it  is  in  the  colony  of  South 
Australia,  or  in  which  it  offers  greater 
facilities  to  the  public.  I  have  known  of 
instances  in  which  persons  who  have  taken 
up  runs  in  the  far  interior,  where  thej 
have  been  separated  from  the  rest  of  the 
colony  by  long  distances,  without  any  water 
carriage,  have  applied  to  the  Government 
of  South  Australia  to  establish  a  postal 
service  for  their  particular  stations,  which 
appEcations  have  not  been  granted,  but 
that  is  no  reason  whatever  for  asserting  that 
the  postal  service  of  South  Australia  is  not 
managed  for  the  benefit  of  the  public,  and 
that  it  is  not  well  managed.  I  say  that  it 
is,  and  I  think  I  have  had  greater  oppor- 
tunities of  forming  an  opinion  than  has  the 
hon.  member,  Sir  Thomas  Mcll wraith. 

Sir  THOJklAS  McILWRAITH  :  I 
never  made  the  assertion  that  the  postal 
service  of  South  Australia  was  not  well 
managed  What  I  said  was,  that  it  was 
managed  for  the  purposes  of  revenue,  and 
not  for  the  purpose  of  affording  the  greatest 
degree  of  accommodation  to  the  public.  I 
made  no  reflection  whatever  upon  the 
Governmeut  of  South  Australia. 

Mr.  Playpoed  :  The  hon.  member  cer- 
tainly did.  He  said  the  postal  service  was 
hot  managed  for  the  convenience  of  the 
public  ! 

Sir  THOMAS  McILWRAITH  :  Cer- 
tainlyl  did ;  but  that  is  a  question  of  policy. 
It  is  not  a  reflection  upon  the  Government. 

Captain  RUSSELL  :  We  have  got  into 
a  remarkable  position.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  we  are  debating  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant clauses  in  the  bill,  and,  together 
with  it,  three  or  four  amendments  the 
wording  of  which  we  do  not  know,  and 
some  of  which  are  not  before  the  Commit- 
tee at  all.  There  is,  of  course,  one  amend- 
ment before  the  Committee  ;  but  allusion 
is  repeatedly  made  to  amendments  that  are 
to  be  moved ;  and  until  they  are  absolutely 
before  us,  we  scarcely  know  what  we  are 
[Mr,  Baker. 


discussing.  Unfortunately  for  all  of  ua,  hov- 
ever,  I  think  we  are  drifting  farther  and  fur- 
ther away  from  federation.  Whatever  else 
we  may  be  aiming  at^  we  are  certainly  noc 
aiming  at  that.  I,  at  any  rate,  came  here 
in  a  loyal  and  honest  endeavour  to  soppcai: 
federation.  There  are  two  principles,  i; 
seems  to  me,  which  may  be  fairly  diacoflEeii 
— one  is  a  federation  of  AustralaBa,  uud 
the  other  is  a  uniflcation  of  Australia. 
Whatever  may  be  said  in  eologj  of  com- 
promise, I  am  afraid  we  may  carry  our 
desire  to  compromise  so  far  that  we  shall 
have  rather  a  uniflcation  of  AnstraliA 
than  a  federation  of  Australasia.  We  are 
getting  into  this  absurdly  anomaloiis  posi- 
tion— that  although  we  call  what  we  are 
adopting  federation,  we  are,  in  reality, 
drifting  into  uniflcation.  We  have  not, 
however,  the  courage  of  our  opinions  to 
go  for  either  federation  or  uniflcation.  If 
there  is  to  be  a  uniflcation  of  Australia — 
and  that,  I  am  afraid,  is  what  we  are  drifc- 
ing  into — it  can  be  accomplish^  only  by 
realising  that  we  are  one  nation,  and  that 
the  people  of  Australia  are  one  people. 
All  this  talk  about  customs-houaes,  and 
the  contributions  of  one  and  another  por- 
tion of  the  colonies  to  the  general  revenue, 
must  at  once  be  set  aside.  Hon.  m»u- 
bers  argue,  it  seems  to  me,  as  though 
we  were  for  ever  to  remain  as  we  are 
— that  Yictoria  and  New  South  Walei 
having  a  preponderating  influence  on  the 
continent  of  Australia,  are  to  remain 
with  that  preponderating  influence  for  all 
time.  Now,  I  venture  to  say  that  although 
New  South  Wales  tmdoubtedJy  has  frtmi 
many  circumstances  an  enormous  lead,  an«i 
may  possibly  retain  that  lead  for  many 
years,  perhaps  for  centuries,  to  come,  the 
day  will  yet  come  when,  I  will  not  say  all. 
but  many  parts  of  Australia  will  be  a^^ 
populous  as  those  portions  which  are  now 
the  most  populous.  Therefore,  if  we  ar? 
endeavouring  to  create  a  constitution  not 
for  to-day,  but  for  people  unborn,  we  ought 
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not  to  look  upon  the  subject  from  the 
narrow  point  of  view  as  to  which  of  the 
colonies  produces  most  revenue  or  con- 
sumes the  greatest  quantity  of  dutiable 
articles;  but  we  ought  so  to  frame  our 
constitution  that  it  shall  apply  to  all  parts 
of  Australia  without  unnecessary  interfer- 
ence with  the  various  constitutions  in  the 
immediate  future.     I  venture  to  say  that 
the  lines  upon  which  we  are  proceeding 
will  satisfy  no  ona     I  myself  believe  that 
unless  we  take  more  time  to  deliberate 
upon  what  we  are  doing  the  bill  we  shall 
pass — ^for  of  course  we  shall  pass  a  bill — 
will  be  so  many  waste  leaves  and  nothing 
else. 
Hon.  Members  :  No ! 
Captain    RUSSELL:    Hon.   members 
may  say,  "  No,"  and  to  a  certain  extent  I 
agree  with  them;   but  I  look  upon  the 
measure  as  the  bringing  together  of  a  great 
mass  of  material,  which,  to  use  the  meta- 
phor of  the  builder,  has  yet  to  be  shaped 
before  it  can  be  erected  into  an  edifice,  or 
which,  if  you  regard  it  as  food,  has  yet  to 
be  assimilated ;  and  the  conclusion  to  which 
I  have  arrived  is  that  we,  as  a  body,  are 
not  fitted  to  come  to  a  decision  upon  these 
points.     Delegates  who  have  listened  to 
the  addresses  delivered    since  the  com- 
mencement of  these  debates,  must  realise 
at  once  that  we  have  all  most  materially 
modified  our  opinions  since  we  first  came 
here.     And  it  is  desirable  that  we  should 
do  so.     But  if,  in  the  crude,  undigested 
state  in  which  our  views  are  at  the  present 
time,  we  are  found  materially  changing  our 
opinions  in  so  short  a  space  of  time,  will 
any  one  say  that   in  the   course  of  six 
months   we  shall   not  still  further  have 
altered   them  'i    I   venture    to   say   that 
by  that  time  many  of  us  will  be  found 
holding  opinions  different  from  those  we 
now   hold.      And    if    that  be    the  case 
with  us,  how  much  more  will  it  be  the 
case  with  the  colonies  we  are  here  to  re- 
present.    We  came  here  knowing  little  or 


nothing  about  federation ;  but  the  people 
who  sent  us  here  knew  still  less,  and  if 
we  have  so  increased  our  knowledge  that 
we  are  able  to  materially  alter  our  opiniona 
upon  material  questions  in  the  course  of 
these  several  weeks,  how  much  more  will 
the  people  in  the  various  colonies  be  in- 
clined to  alter  their  opinions  before  they 
come  to  a  decision  as  to  whether  they  will 
or  will  not  accept  the  bill  we  frame  ?  I 
myself  believe  that  we  should  only  be 
doing  right — perhaps  I  stand  alone  in  the 
opinion — although  entertaining  it  I  will 
enunciate  it — that  instead  of  our  coming 
to  any  conclusion  at  once  this  Convention 
ought,  sooner  or  later,  to  adjourn  for  six 
months.  If  we  are  at  present  unable  te 
agree  upon  a  basis  of  federation,  that  of 
itself  would  be  a  very  serious  drawback. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  bring  up  a  bill 
which  is  so  based  upon  compromise  that 
the  major  portion  of  the  colonies  will  not 
agree  to  it,  I  am  afraid  we  shall  also  have 
retarded  the  cause  we  are  here  to  advance* 

Mr.  Playford  :  What  is  the  question 
before  the  Committee  ] 

Captain  RUSSELL:  It  is  not  often 
that  I  trouble  the  Convention,  certainly 
not  so  often  as  my  hon.  friend,  and  if  I 
have  not  stuck  absolutely  to  the  letter  of 
the  bill,  I  have  not  delved  into  the  pages 
of  history  from  the  time  of  the  ancient 
Bomans,  as  the  hon.  member  has  so  often 
done.  I  would  point  out  one  respect  in 
which  I  think  we  have  done  extremely 
wrong.  We  have  not  had  the  courage  to 
view  the  matter  completely.  We  have 
already  passed  one  clause  which  will  offer 
a  fatal  objection  to  any  of  the  smaller  colo- 
nies, at  any  rate,  coming  within  the  scope 
of  the  federation. 

Mr.  Playford:  That  clause  is  not  under 
consideration  now  ! 

Captain  RUSSELL :  Then,  I  will  not 
refer  specifically  to  any  clause.  I  will  con- 
fine myself  to  general  principles. 
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Mr.  Playford  :  I  rise  to  order.  We  are 
discussing  now  clause  9  of  chapter  iv,  and 
I  think  we  ought  to  confine  ourselves  to 
that  clause.  If  we  wander  over  the  whole 
subject  of  federation,  we  shall  never  finish 
our  labours.  I  am  sure  my  hon.  friend, 
Captain  Russell,  will  forgive  me  for  call- 
ing attention  to  his  remarks.  We  are 
doing  things  on  business  lines,  and  we 
should  confine  ourselves  to  the  business 
before  us. 

The  Chairman  :  I  think  the  hon.  mem- 
ber is  quite  in  order. 

Captain  RUSSELL  :  The  clause  before 
us  is  so  excessively  wide  that  there  is 
scarcely  any  subject  within  the  range  of 
federation  which  cannot  be  fairly  alluded 
to.  There  are  provisions  in  the  bill  whereby 
the  whole  power  of  levying  duties  of  cus- 
toms and  excise  is  to  be  taken  away  from 
the  states  and  vested  in  the  federation. 
There  are  also  provisions  whereby  the 
power  of  direct  taxation  shall  be  taken 
from  the  states  and  shall  be  vested  in  the 
federation. 

Mr.  MuNRO  :  The  federal  parliament  is 
to  be  permitted  to  impose  direct  taxation ! 

Captain  RUSSELL  ;  Yes,  permitted  to 
this  extent :  We  know  the  major  power 
will  be  in  the  commonwealth,  and  if  the 
customs  and  excise  duties  are  not  sufficient 
for  the  federation,  what  will  be  left  for  the 
states?  In  addition,  the  federal  govern- 
ment will  have  power  to  borrow  to  any 
extent  it  chooses  for  any  purpose.  It  will, 
therefore,  have  the  power  to  pledge  the 
security  of  all  the  states,  and  to  take  all 
powers  of  taxation,  while  we  practically 
relieve  the  states  of  nothing  whatsoever. 
No  small,  weak  state  dare  enter  into  a 
federation  like  that,  because  we  cannot 
get  away  from  the  sad  fact  that  there  are 
heavy  obligations  and  enormous  debts; 
that  interest  has  to  be  paid  to  the  bond- 
holder in  England.  So  long  as  that  is  the 
case  the  bondholder  in  England  will  raise 
such  a  hubbub  and  put  such  pressure  on 
[Captain  Russell, 


the  Imperial  Parliament — ^because  uk 
whole  of  his  security  wiU  be  taken  away— 
that  the  Imperial  Parliament  will  thro? 
great  obstacles  in  the  way  of  federaticsi 
unless  provision  is  made  for  the  payiDeiit 
of  the  foreign  bondholder  in  a  way  zhx 
provided  for  here.  Under  these  drccia- 
stances  this  debate  upon  the  extent  of  die 
consumption  of  dutiable  goods  iuone  cokmy 
or  another  is  futile,  and  is  merely  beaUni 
the  air,  and  until  we  come  to  the  true  basu 
of  either  a  proper  confederation  with  Uni- 
ted powers,  or  the  unification  of  Australia 
— which  I  am  afraid  we  are  all  aiming  at— 
we  are  really  wasting  our  time. 

Mr.  KINGSTON  :  I  only  rise  for  the 
purpose  of  putting  a  question  to  the  hon. 
member.  Sir  Thomas  McUwraith,  to  whose 
persistent  advocacy  of  his  views  on  this, 
subject  I  have  listened  with  a  great  de&l 
of  interest  I  have  in  my  hand  a  table 
headed,  "  Methods  of  distributing  the  sur- 
plus revenue,"  and  I  underst-tnd  that  this 
is  one  of  the  documents  which  was  prepared 
under  the  instructions  of  the  hon.  member, 
Sir  Thomas  Mcllwraith,  and  which  he 
has  plaintively  alluded  to  as  having  been 
suppressed. 

Mr.  MuNRO :  No ;  that  was  never  befort 
the  committee ! 

Mr.  KINGSTON :  However  that  jnzj 
be,  the  figures  in  the  return  are  of  con- 
siderable  interest,  and  I  am  particulark 
struck  by  the  first  column,  headed  "  Cus- 
toms revenue  which  would  be  raised  under 
the  Victorian  tariff."  What  I  desire  to 
know  is :  How  are  those  figures  arrive*! 
at  1  Are  they  arrived  at  on  the  basis  d 
the  imports  at  the  present  time  ? 

Mr.  Donaldson  :  For  1889  1 

Mr.  KINGSTON  :  Under  these  cirecm- 
stances  they  are  utterly  misleading,  ani 
worse  than  worthless.  What  is  the  posi- 
tion ]  The  different  colonies  have  difFereEt 
tarifi^.  In  South  Australia  we  have  a 
tariff*  which  has  been  adopted,  not  for  re- 
venue purposes,  but  for  protective  per- 
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poses,  and  wbich  has  had  the  undoubted 
sfTect  of  limiting  our  imports  and  increas- 
ing our  local  manufactures.  Other  colo- 
nies are  not  so  situated. 

Mr.  Donaldson  :  What  about  Victoria  ? 

Mr.  KINGSTON  :  Even  with  regard 
yO  "Victoria,  I  have  it  on  the  best  authority 
that  our  tariff  is  infinitely  more  protective 
than  the  Victorian  tariff ;  that  whilst  we 
collect  something  like  20  per  cent,  in  the 
shape  of  duties  on  imported  goods,  owing 
to  the  large  number  of  lines  which,  m  Vic- 
toria, are  admitted  free,  the  percentage 
wbich  they  collect  on  the  total  value  of  • 
their  imports  does  not  amount  to  1 1  per 
cent.  When  we  Consider  that  the  adop- 
tion of  a  uniform  tariff  must  alter  the  ex- 
isting differences  in  the  amount  of  imports, 
is  it  fair  to  base  a  calculation  of  the  probable 
results  of  a  uniform  tariff  on  the  present 
value  of  the  imports  under  the  different 
tariffs  of  the  various  colonies  ?  It  is  utterly 
unfair  and  misleading.  Supposing  theSouth 
Australian  tariff  were  reduced  to  the  level 
of  the  Victorian  tariff,  what  would  be  the 
natural  result]  Our  imports  would  in- 
crease. Supposing  on  the  other  hand  that 
the  New  South  Wales  tariff  were  raised 
to  the  level  of  the  Victorian  tariff,  what 
would  be  the  inevitable  consequence  ]  The 
imports  would  diminish.  Are  we,  in  total 
disregard  of  what  must  be  the  inevitable 
result  of  a  uniform  tariff,  to  be  asked  to 
lay  down  within  the  four  corners  of  this 
bill  a  hard  and  fast  rule  based  on  the  ex- 
isting state  of  affairs  which  in  the  natural 
order  of  things  must  be  altered?  The 
suggestion  is  utterly  untenable.  If  the 
figures  are  based  on  the  conditions  to 
which  I  call  attention,  they  are  liable  to 
the  criticism  to  which  I  have  felt  it  my 
duty  to  subject  them. 

Mr.  Donaldson:  Where  is  the  criticism? 

Mr.  KINGSTON:  That  to  base  a  cal- 
culation  as  to  what  will  be  the  contribu- 
tion of  the  whole  of  Australia  under  a 
uniform  tariff  on  facts  and  figures  relat- 


ing to  the  quantity  of  imports  at  the  pre- 
sent day,  when  we  have  varying  tariffs 
which,  of  course,  affect  the  amount  of 
imports,  is  utterly  unfair. 

Mr.  Donaldson  :  Mere  assertion  ! 

Mr.  KINGSTON :  The  hon.  member 
says  it  is  mere  assertion.  I  invite  him 
to  prove  the  fallacy  of  it.  Surely  he  will 
recognise  this:  that  the  placing  of  the 
various  tariffs  of  the  different  colonies  on 
a  uniform  basis  will  alter  the  inequalities 
which  at  present  exist,  and  which  are 
fairly  enough  attributable  to  the  difference 
in  the  fiscal  systems,  which  obtain  in  the 
different  colonies.  If  the  figures  are  based 
on  the  imports  of  1889,  it  seems  to  me 
that  they  are  worthlesa  If  they  are  not 
so  based,  I  should  like  to  know  on  what 
foundation  they  rest,  for  it  appears  to 
me  that  they  either  rest  on  the  worthless 
foundation  to  which  I  have  called  atten- 
tion, or  they  are  matters  of  pure  specula- 
tion, which  can  afford  us  no  reliable  guide 
in  the  course  which  we  propose  to  lay  down 
as  to  the  distribution  of  sui-plus  revenue. 

Sir  JOHN  BRAY :  The  amendment 
before  us  is  not  the  one  which  I  intend  to 
move.  I  ask  hon.  members  to  vote  against 
this  amendment,  with  the  view  of  substi- 
tuting a  clause  included,  in  the  draft  bill 
by  the  Constitutional  Committee  on  the 
recommendation  of  the  Finance  Committee. 

Mr.  MUNRO  :  I  understand  that  if  this 
amendment  is  carried  the  Colonial  Trea- 
surer of  New  South  Wales  will  move 
another  which  will  leave  it  open  to  the 
Parliament  to  make  future  arrangements 
which  will  be  satisfactory  to  all  parties, 
instead  of  making  the  clause  hard-and- 
fast,  as  it  is  now.  Am  I  to  understand 
that  that  is  agreed  to  ? 

Mr.  McMillan  :  Yes  ! 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH  :  The  effect 
of  this  amendment,  if  carried,  with  the 
one  indicated  by  the  Colonial  Treasurer  of 
New  South  Wales,  will  be  to  leave  it  for 
the  federal  parliament  to  make  its  own 
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Arrangement  for  the  distribution  of  the  re- 
venue when  a  uniform  tariff  is  established. 
That  will  restore  the  bill  exactly  to  the  form 
recommended  by  the  select  committee,  with 
this  exception  only,  that  it  will  be  for  the 
federal  parliament  to  say  when  it  shall 
bring  in  a  new  system  of  distribution. 

Question — That  the  words  proposed  to 
be  inserted  be  so  inserted — put.  The 
Committee  divided  : 

Ayes,  21 ;  noes,  14;  majority,  7. 

Ates. 
Barton,  Mr.  Jennings,  Sir  Patrick 

Outhbert,  Mr.  Loton,  Mr. 

Deakin,  Mr.  Macdonald-Paterson,Mr 

Dibbs,  Mr.  Marmion,  Mr. 

Donaldson,  Mr.  Mcllwraith,  Sir  Thomas 

Fitzgerald,  Mr.  McMillan,  Mr. 

Porrest,  Mr.  A.  Munro,  Mr. 

Forrest,  Mr.  J.  Rutledge,   Mr. 

Oillies,  Mr.  Thynne,  Mr. 

■GriflSth,  Sir  Samuel       Wrixon,  Mr. 
Hackett,  Mr. 

Noes. 

Baker,  Mr.  Downer,  Sir  John 

Bird,  Mr.  Fysh,  Mr. 

Bray,  Sir  John  Gordon,  Mr. 

Burgess,  Mr.  Grey,  Sir  George 

Clark,  Mr.  Kingston,  Mr. 

Cockbum,  Dr.  .             Playford,  Mr. 
Douglas,  Mr.  Adye         Russell,  Captain 

Question  so  resolved  in  the  affirmative. 

Mr.  McMillan  :  I  now  move  : 
That  after  the  word    *'  shall,"  line  4,  these 

words  be  inserted,   "until  uniform  duties  of 

<nistoms  have  been  imposed." 

I  shall  afterwards  propose  that  there  be 
added  at  the  end  of  the  clause  the  follow- 
ing words : — 

After  uniform  duties  of  customs  have  been  im- 
posed the  surplus  shall  be  returned  to  the  several 
states  in  the  same  manner  and  proportion,  until 
the  parliament  otherwise  prescribes." 

That  leaves  it  open  to  the  parliament  to 
alter  it ;  but  it  does  not  necessarily  indi- 
cate that  it  shall  be  altered.  I  may  say 
at  once,  in  view  of  the  debate  that  may 
follow,  that  I  do  not  think  we  ought  to 
indicate  to  the  parliament  that  there  is 
any  defect  in  our  handiwork;  but  we 
[Sir  Samuel  Griffith, 


should  leave  it  open  to  them  under  the 
altered  conditions  and  under  a  tariff  whid 
we  cannot  foresee,  to  alter  the  process  i! 
they' think  it  right  to  do  sa 

Mr.  Adte  Douglas  :  Will  the  Iwhl 
member  inform  us  what  was  the  meaning 
of  the  report  of  the  Finance  Committer, 
which  stated  that  when  the  uniform  tarif 
came  into  operation  the  surploa  Terenue 
should  be  distributed  according  to  popu- 
lation t 

Mr.  McMillan  :  I  intended  to  ex- 
plain to  hon.  members  that  this  is  a  coio- 
promise. 

Mr.  Adtb  Douglas  :  Oh,  another  com- 
promise ! 

Mr.  McMillan  :  That  while  we  do 
not  go  back  entirely  upon  the  report  of 
the  Finance  Committee,  we  leave  it  open  to 
the  federal  parliament  to  carry  out  to  the 
letter,  if  necessary  in  the  future,  that  par- 
ticular report,  or  any  report  they  like  to 
adopt 

Amendment  proposed. 

Sir  JOHN  BRAY :  I  understand  that 
the  hon.  gentleman  intends  afterwatda  to 
propose  what  should  be  done  after  the 
uniform  tariff  is  imposed.  The  present 
amendment  carries  out  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Finance  Committee,  that  until 
uniform  customs  duties  are  imposed  the 
surplus  shall  be  returned  according  to  the 
amount  of  revenue  raised  in  each  colony ; 
but  the  question  comes  in,  what  is  to  be 
done  after  the  uniform  tariff  is  imposed  I 

Mr.  McMillan  :  This  amendment  is 
merely  a  suggestion  of  the  hon.  member, 
Sir  Samuel  Griffith,  with  a  view  to  make 
the  clause  perfect  1 

Sir  JOHN  BRAY  :  I  am  quite  con- 
tent to  take  this  amendment 

Sir  THOMAS  McILWRAITH  :  I 
should  like  to  understand  whether  the  hon, 
gentleman  is  going  to  take  the  other  toe' 
Unless  hon.  members  opposite  are  prepared 
to  say  they  will  accept  the  other  amend- 
ment, we  shall  reject  this  one. 
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Sir  JOHN  BRAY  :  As  far  as  I  am  per- 
sonally concerned,  I  recognise  that  the  feel- 
ing of  the  Committee  is  against  the  pro- 
posal I  made,  and  I  do  not  want  to  inter- 
pose any  unnecessary  delay.  But  I  would 
ask  hon.  gentlemen,  who  take  the  view  of 
the  case  opposed  to  mine,  to  say  that  we 
will  let  the  federal  parliament  prescribe 
what  is  to  be  done  with  the  surplus.  Do 
not  say  that  this  is  to  be  continued  until 
the  act  is  passed,  because  the  act  may 
never  be  passed ;  but  say  that  after  the 
federal  parliament  has  established  a  uni- 
f  orna  tariff,  it  shall  prescribe  what  is  to  be 
done  with  the  surplus. 

Mr.  McMillan  :  We  can  fight  that  out 
on  nay  second  amendment ! 

Sir  JOHN  BRAY  :  I  am  quite  willing 
to  accept  the  words  at  the  end,  "  after  a 
uniform  customs  tariff  has  been  established 
the  surplus  shall  be  returned  to  each  state 
in  such  manner  and  proportion  as  the 
federal  parliament  may  prescribe." 

Amendment  agreed  to. 

Clause  further  amended  verbally. 

Mr.  McMillan  :  It  has  been  sug- 
gested that  the  most  convenient  place  for 
my  amendment  would  be  after  sub-section 
3,  and  then  sub-section  4  will  be  a  separate 
paragraph  of  the  clause.   I  therefore  move : 

That  after  sub-clause  3  the  following  words  be 
inserted  as  a  new  sub-clause  : — ''After  uniform 
duties  of  customs  have  been  imposed,  the  sur- 
plus shall  be  returned  to  the  several  states  or 
parts  of  the  commonwealth  in  the  same  manner 
and  proportions  \mtil  the  parliament  otherwise 
prescribes." 

That  does  not  direct  the  parliament  to 
make  the  distribution  in  a  different  way 
from  that  in  which  we  have  proposed,  but 
it  gives  them  a  free  hand  in  the  matter. 

Sir  JOHN  BRAY:  I  do  not  want  to 
delay  the  Committee  by  enlarging  on  this 
point ;  but  I  think  that  those  who  have 
carried  it  against  us  ought  to  consider  that 
we  are  not  satisfied  with  the  position,  and, 
instead  of  simply  leaving  the  matter  to 
the  federal  parliament  to  deal  with   if  it 


thinks  fit,  they  should  make  it  the  duty  of 
the  federal  parliament  to  prescribe  how  the 
surplus  shall  be  divided  immediately  they 
meet  In  the  one  case  we  say,  "This  system 
can  go  on  as  long  as  you  like ;  you  need  not 
alter  it";  and  in  the  other  which  I  suggest, 
we  say  that  the  federal  parliament  shall 
determine  how  the  surplus  shall  be 
divided.  They  may  say  that  the  system 
proposed  is  the  best  system,  and  continue 
it,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  they  may  say 
that  the  surplus  shall  be  divided  accord- 
ing to  population.  As  we  cannot  all  be 
satisfied  as  to  the  proper  mode  of  distri- 
buting the  surplus,  I  think  we  might  all 
agree  that  the  federal  parliament  should 
prescribe  what  in  their  opinion  is  the  pro- 
per method  of  distribution.  I  therefore 
move  as  an  amendment  on  the  amendment 
of  the  hon.  member,  Mr.  McMillan  : 

That  in  line  5,  all  the  words  after  the  word 
"  commonwealth  "  be  omitted  with  a  view  to 
the  insertion  in  lieu  thereof  of  the  words  "  in 
such  manner  and  proportion  as  the  parliament 
may  prescribe." 

That  will  bind  the  parliament  to  provide 
some  means  for  distributing  the  surplus. 
If  they  cannot  provide  a  better  means  than 
there  is  in  the  bill,  they  will  continue 
that;  but  if  they  can  provide  a  better 
means,  they  will  provide  it. 

Mr.  MUNRO:  While  personally  I 
should  like  to  assist  the  hon.  member,  Sir 
John  Bray,  all  I  can  in  this  matter,  I  am 
afraid  he  is  creating  an  unnecessary  diffi- 
culty. While  we  are  all  anxious  to  leave 
the  matter  to  the  parliament  to  decide  in 
a  proper  and  equitable  manner,  if  we  in- 
sist that  their  first  act  shall  be  to  decide 
it,  they  will  not  be  in  a  position  to  have 
the  necessary  experience  to  make  a  just 
and  equitable  arrangement.  I  think  that 
the  proposal  of  the  hon.  member,  Mr. 
McMillan,  is  more  satisfactory  than  that 
of  the  hon.  member.  Sir  John  Bray,  be- 
cause it  gives  the  parliament  power  to 
make  a  fresh  arrangement  if  they  think 
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fit,  and  the  necessity  for  such  an  arrange- 
ment is  bound  to  be  thrust  upon  them  if 
there  is  any  inequality  or  injustice  exist- 
ing, because  the  representatives  from  those 
parts  of  the  commonwealth  where  it  exists 
will  bring  it  forward.  But  to  compel  the 
parliament  to  make  this  arrangement  be- 
fore it  lias  had  time  to  go  into  the  matter 
carefully,  and  ascertain  whether  there  is 
any  injustice  or  inequality  is  to  cause  un- 
necessary trouble  and  friction.  I  should 
like  to  vote  for  the  amendment  of  the  hon. 
member,  Sir  John  Bray,  if  I  could  ;  but 
I  think  that  the  amendment  of  the  hon. 
member,  Mr.  McMillan,  is  more  just  and 
equitable,  and  likely  to  be  more  satisfac- 
tory to  all. 

Mr.  TH  YNNE  :  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  hon.  member,  Sir  John  Bray,  has  for- 
gotten some  of  the  clauses  which  we  have 
already  passed.  He  now  proposes  that 
the  mode  of  distributing  the  surplus  shall 
accompany  the  bill  imposing  the  federal 
tariff ;  but  we  have  already  provided  that 
a  taxation  bill  shall  contain  only  one  sub- 
ject of  taxation,  so  that  practically  his  pro- 
posal now  is  that  the  federal  parliament 
shall  not  pass  the  tariff  until  they  have 
first  of  all  passed  a  bill  by  which  the  sur- 
plus is  to  be  distributed.  That  increases 
the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  passing  a 
federal  tariff  at  all,  and  I  think  would 
make  them  so  great  as  to  leave  in  per- 
petuity the  present  system  of  taxation  in 
each  colony. 

Mr.  AD  YE  DOUGLAS  :  I  presume 
that  the  object  of  the  hon.  member.  Sir 
John  Bray,  is  to  have  something  of  a  final 
character.  The  amendment  proposed  by 
the  hon.  member,  Mr.  McMillan,  leaves 
everything  just  as  it  is.  The  colonies  of 
New  South  Wales  and  Victoria  will'retain 
their  tariffs  as  at  present,  and  nothing 
can  be  done  in  the  federal  parliament  to 
bring  about  a  uniform  tariff;  and  so  we 
shall  go  on  as  we  are  now  for  the  next  ten 
or  twelve  years.  That.is  not  the  object  of 
[Mr,  Munro, 


this  Convention.  The  object  of  the  Con- 
vention is  to  have  a  uniform  tariff  of  some 
kind  as  speedily  as  possible. 

Mr.  MuNRO :  The  amendment  of  the  hos. 
member,  Sir  John  Bray,  will  prevent  thit ! 

Mr.  AD  YE  DOUGLAS  :  The  amend 
ment  of  the  hon.  member,  Mr.  McMD!iu:, 
will  postpone  the  day  as  long  as  poesibk 

Sir  Samuel  Griffith:  No;  but  ib 
amendment  of  the  hon.  member,  Sir  Jotn 
Bray,  will  do  so  ! 

Mr.  ADYE  DOUGLAS  :  The  amcl 
ment  of  the  hon.  member,  Mr.  McMillia, 
leaves  the  matter  entirely  open* 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH  :  It  seems  ti 
me  that  putting  the  sub-clause  in  the  fom 
proposed  might  lead  to  the  most  seriouscot- 
sequences.  I  anticipate  that  there  will  l«e 
very  little  diflSculty  in  framing  a  unifcffa 
tariff.  I  anticipate  also  that  there  will^ 
a  great  deal  of  difficulty  in  determining 
how  to  distribute  the  proceeds.  If  the  par- 
liament agrees  to  a  uniform  tariff,  either  one 
or  two  things  must  happen  ;  it  must  either, 
in  the  same  session,  by  another  bill,  pro- 
vide for  its  distribution,  which  they  may 
not  agree  upon  in  that  session,  or  there 
will  be  a  large  surplus  in  the  hands  of  the 
federal  government  which  cannot  be  dis- 
tributed at  all.  Serious  difficalties  nuij 
thus  occur. 

Mr.  DEAKIN  :  The  amendment  of  ti. 
hon.  member,  Mr.  McMillan,  says  thi: 
"  after  the  imposition  of  duties"  tL- 
question  may  be  considered  by  the  feden' 
parliament;  and  the  amendment  of  tl 
hon.  member,  Sir  John  Bray,  has  the  eff:-.: 
of  rendering  it  imperative,  that  after  tl* 
imposition  of  duties,  the  federal  parlianif:  \ 
should  undertake  this  question. 

Mr.  Fitzgerald  :  And  coincidental*; 

Sir  Samuel  Griffith  :  Immediately  i 

Mr.  DEAKIN:  Neither  the  word  *c- 
incidentally"  nor  the  word  "immediate!; ' 
is  used ;  and  as  I  read  the  amendufients  ihv, 
have  neither  the  effect  of  requiring  tl- 
federal  parliament  to  "immediately''  t:: 
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jefc  "coineidentally  "  undertake  this  task. 
The  only  word  indicating  the  time  at  which 
it  has  to  be  undertaken  is  the  word  "after," 
which  is  surely  indefinite  enough  for  all 
purposas.  I  do  not  wish  to  occupy  time 
if  I  am  under  a  misapprehension,  but  I 
think  the  point  ought  to  be  made  clear,  be- 
cause any  concession  which  can  be  made  to 
meet  the  views  of  the  large  and  important 
minority  who  voted  in  the  last  division 
should  be  made;  and  when  that  conces- 
sion is  in  the  direction  of  giving  greater 
liberty  to  the  federal  parliament,  of  allow- 
ing the  commonwealth  to  settle  its  own 
afiairs,  it  has  behind  it  another  strong 
argument  to  which  we  are  bound  to  pay 
attention.  I  will  say  nothing  more  until 
the  exact  words  of  the  amendment  are 
read. 

Sir  TnoMAS  McIlwraith  :  It  is  circum- 
scribing the  action  of  the  federal  parlia- 
ment ! 

Mr.  DEAKIN  :  I  think  that  is  a  wrong 
^ord  to  use.  It  is  requiring  action  from 
the  federal  parliament,  but  it  is  leaving 
the  federal  parliament  thoroughly  free  as 
bo  the  direction  which  that  action  shall 
bake. 

Sir  Thomas  McIlwbaith:  They  must 
bake  action  ! 

Mr.  DEAKIN:  They  must  take  action, 
ind  the  only  word  which  implies  time  is 
:he  word  "after."  If  there  is  any  such  im- 
plication, as  the  hon.  member.  Sir  Samuel 
jriflSth,  fears,  I  am  sure  the  hon.  member, 
5ir  John  Bray,  will  be  perfectly  willing  to 
liter  his  amendment.  As  I  understand  it, 
ill  that  is  desired  is  simply  to  require  the 
commonwealth  to  deal  with  this  question 
IS  soon  as  it  conveniently  can  after  the 
>asslng  of  a  uniform  tariff.  It  will  be 
m  easy  matter  to  adopt  the  necessary  words 
o  remove  any  further  implication  from  the 
amendment,  and  by  that  means  we  should 
lave  the  great  advantage  of  rendering  this 
la  use  acceptable  to  the  Committee  as  a 
Fbole. 

3  a 


Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH  :  The  hon. 
member,  Mr.  Deakin,  has  lost  sight  of  this 
point,  that  we  have  laid  down  a  fixed  rule 
so  long  as  there  are  various  customs  tariffs. 
But  as  soon  as  there  is  a  uniform  tariff  we 
wish  to  let  the  federal  parliament  make  any 
rule  it  pleases.  We  must,  however,  pro- 
vide for  the  interval  The  amendment  of 
the  hon.  member.  Sir  John  Bray,  leaves 
no  interval  but  it  leaves  the  surplus 
incapable  of  distribution  until  the  federal 
parliament  has  made  a  new  law  on  the 
subject. 

Mr.  DEAKIN :  As  I  understood  the 
hon.  member,  I  did  not  think  he  intended 
that. 

Amendment  upon  the  amendment  nega- 
tived. 

Amendment  agreed  to;  clause,  as 
amended,  agreed  to. 

Clause  11.  Preference  shall  not  be  given  by 
any  law  or  regulation  of  commerce  or  revenue 
to  the  ports  of  one  part  of  the  commonwealth 
over  those  of  another  part  of  the  commonwealth, 
and  the  vessels  bound  to  or  from  one  part  shall 
not  be  bound  to  enter,  clear,  or  pay  duty,  in 
another  part. 

Amendment  (by  Sir  Samuel  Griffith) 
proposed: 

That  the  word  "  bound,"  line  6,  be  omitted 
with  a  view  to  the  insertion  of  the  word  **  re- 
quired." 

Mr.  BURGESS:  Before  the  amend- 
ment suggested  by  the  hon.  member.  Sir 
Samuel  Griffith,  is  put,  I  think  it  would 
be  well  that  he  should  explain  exactly  how 
he  would  obtain  the  statistics  which  will 
be  necessaiy  from  the  various  colonies,  in 
order  to  distribute  the  customs  revenue  on 
the  basis  which  has  just  been  agreed  to,  if 
we  are  to  give  any  effect  at  all  to  the  clause 
under  consideration.  I  take  it  that  what 
we  have  just  agreed  to,  instead  of  allowing 
trade  to  be  free,  will  embarrass  it  more  than 
it  has  ever  been  embarrassed  in  the  past.  I 
am  confident  of  that ;  and  the  result  of  the 
working  will  prove  that  the  statement  I  am 
making  is  correct.     If,  in  addition  to  that, 
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you  pass  this  clause,  by  which  any  vessel 
leaving  one  port  and  sailing  to  another  will 
have  to  enter  out,  or  clear,  or  report,  you 
will  never  be  able,  I  maintain,  to  obtain 
the  information  which  will  be  absolutely 
necessary  in  order  to  enable  you  to  give 
effect  to  the  clause,  which  we  have  just 
agreed  to.  Again,  I  would  point  out  that 
cases  will  arise  in  regard  to  dutiable  goods, 
goods  carried  under  bond  from  one  colony 
to  the  other,  in  which  it  will  be  absolutely 
necessary  for  a  vessel  to  be  entered  out  and 
cleared  in  the  ordinary  way  in  order  to  pre- 
vent smuggling  or  anything  of  that  kind. 

Sir  THOMAS  McILWRAITH :  I  do 
not  think  this  clause  has  been  sufficiently 
*  considered,  and  it  is  quite  open  to  the  objec- 
tion raised  by  the  hon.  member,  Mr.  Burgess. 
Take  the  case,  for  instance,  of  a  vessel — and 
the  whole  of  the  American  trade  is  con- 
ducted very  much  upon  this  principle — 
coming  from  Boston  to  Melbourne.  She 
delivers  some  of  her  cargo  there,  and  goes 
on  to  Sydney,  and  afterwards  goes  on  to 
Brisbane.  How  do  the  last  three  lines  of 
the  clause  apply  in  a  case  of  that  kind-? 
Why  should  she  not  discharge  her  cargo  as 
she  does  now  in  Melbourne  or  Sydney,  pay 
the  dues,  and  go  on  to  the  next  port,  and 
pay  dues  there  too  ?  It  has  also  been  over- 
looked that  the  dues  referred  to  in  the 
clause  are  part  of  the  local  revenue.  What 
business  have  we  to  say  that  the  state  shall 
not  impose  a  local  revenue  1  We  have  only 
taken  charge  of  certain  powers  connected 
with  navigation  ;  we  have  not  taken  over 
the  ports  of  a  colony,  and  we  have  no  busi- 
ness to  take  over  the  revenue  of  a  colony. 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH :  This  is  one 
of  the  celebrated  clauses  in  the  American 
Constitution,  one  of  the  few  clauses  taken 
from  it,  and  I  am  very  much  disposed  to 
think  it  would  have  been  better  if  it  had 
stopped  at  the  end  of  the  first  sentence.  I 
certainly  think  that  it  would  be  better  to 
omit  all  the  words  after  the  word  "  common- 
wealth." 

[Mr.  Burgess. 


Mr.  DIBBS  :  This  clause  provides  fa: 
free-trade  between  the  ports  of  the  varioaa 
colonies.  A  simple  provision  for  a  similar 
purpose  was  made  by  the  colony  of  New 
South  Wales  eight  or  nine  years  ago  inooe 
of  the  marine  board  bills.  It  was  enacted 
that  a  vessel  paying  either  tonnage  or  kr- 
bour  dues  in  one  port  should  he  exempt 
from  paying  them  in  any  other  port  in  th* 
colony.  I  think  that  the  word  "  dnty ""  is 
this  clause  is  a  mistake,  and  that  eitb*^ 
"  tolls  "  or  "  harbour  dues  "  should  be  m- 
serted  in  its  place.  We  would  to  a  ceitm 
extent  be  robbing  various  states  of  a  ys- 
tion  of  their  revenues ;  but  for  the  good 
that  would  result  it  would  be  as  wdl  tc* 
make  the  law  as  it  is  clearly  intended  i: 
should  be,  by  striking  out  the  word"  dntr." 
Then  a  vessel  that  paid  dues  at  Sjdnef 
would  be  exempt  at  Melbourne,  Hobtrt, 
or  any  other  port  in  Australia.  The  simi- 
lar rule  which  we  made  here  eight  ot  nin? 
years  ago  has  answered  very  well 

Mr.  Playfobd  :  I  think  we  had  betta" 
leave  the  words  as  they  are.  Tbey  have 
been  in  the  American  Constitotion  {cc 
over  a  hundred  years. 

Mr.  DIBBS  :  Can  the  hon.  meml.?' 
tell  us  what  they  meant  a  hundred  year« 
ago? 

Mr.  Playford:  We  know  what  tb]r 
mean  to-day  ! 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH  :  This  U. 
very  important  clause.  Vessels  will  reaTf 
be  bound  to  enter.  I  do  not  know  vb* 
the  term  "  enter  "  exactly  means :  >r 
the  captain  will  have  to  go  to  the  castoc- 
house,  and  state  that  he  is  going  to  star. 
if  only  for  statistical  purposes,  and  he  v/ 
have  to  take  out  shipping  papers  when  ^ 
goes  away  and  pay  some  kind  of  d^** 
I  move : 

That  the  clause  be  amended  by  omittinc  '-^ 
the  words  after  the  word  "  commonweala' 
line  4. 

Mr.  DIBBS :  I  would  ask,  snpp<&- 
we  had  one  gauge  of  railway  through  ^ 
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the  Victorian  capital,  would  it  be  necessaiy 
for  a  train  to  "  clear"  when  she  arrived  on 
the  border  ? 

Sir  John  Bray  :  Eailwajs  do  not  come 
from  foreign  parts  ! 

Mr.  DIBBS  :  We  are  not  going  to  call 
Hobart  a  foreign  part.  If  federation  is 
brought  about,  will  Melbourne  be  a  foreign 
part?  I  am  illustrating  the  matter.  It 
is  said  that  for  statistical  purposes  it  will 
be  necessary  for  vessels  to  have  inter- 
colonial clearances.  Formerly  a  vessel 
caiTying  100  tons  of  coal  from  Newcastle 
to  Sydney  ''entered'*  here,  and  after  she 
had  discharged  her  cargo  "  cleared,"  before 
going  back  to  Newcastle.  All  this  gave 
needless  trouble  to  the  captain ;  but  now 
a  vessel  takes  out  a  clearance  only  once  a 
year.  If  we  have  trade  between  Sydney 
and  Melbourne  across  the  border  without 
any  interference  by  customs  laws,  or  for 
statistical  purposes,  why  should  we  not 
have  trade  equally  free  between  Sydney 
and  Hobart  1  A  citizen  of  Sydney  has  as 
much  right  to  take  a  vessel  free  into 
Hobart  or  Melbourne  as  to  cross  the 
border  free  of  duty  by  rail.  Information 
br  statistical  purposes  can  be  obtained  in 
mother  way.  The  clear  object  of  inter- 
X)lonial  free-trade  is  to  simplify  trade 
n  every  possible  shape,  and  ships  should 
)e  allowed  to  go  from  one  port  in  the 
colonies  to  another  without  having  to  take 
mt  cleai*ances  or  make  entries  each  time. 

Mr.  MUNRO  :  I  understand  that  the 
eason  why  the  amendment  was  proposed 
ras  that  it  does  not  bind  the  federa- 
ion  to  a  certain  course,  but  leaves  the 
ederation  to  make  its  own  arrangements. 
?hat  is  really  what  it  does ;  it  does  not 
ompel  them  to  do  anything. 

Mr.  THYNNE  :  I  sympathise  with  the 
ion,  member,  Mr.  Play  ford,  in  his  respect 
or  this  clause,  because  it  has  been  taken 
rom  the  United  States  Constitution.  I 
hink  we  ought  to  hesitate  before  we 
liminate  the  latter  part  of  it.     The  hon. 


member,  Sir  Thomas  Mcllwraith,  suggests 
the  difficulty  in  the  case  of  a  ship  from 
Boston  discharging  part  of  her  goods  in 
Melbourne  or  Sydney,  or  in  any  other  port. 

Sir  Thomas  McIlwraith  :   The  same 
thing  applies  to  all  the  mail  ships  ! 

Mr.  THYNNE:  Under  this  clause  those 
ships  would  not  be  affected  in  the  slightest 
degree.  In  the  words  "  and  vessels  bound 
to  or  from  one  part  shall  not  be  bound  to 
enter,  clear,  or  pay  duty  in  another  part,*" 
the  words  "another  part,"  refer  to  some 
place  other  than  the  port  from  which  the 
vessels  are  bound  or  the  port  to  which  they 
are  going.  The  hon.  member,  Mr.  Dibbs, 
has  really  pointed  out  an  instance  that  this 
clause  is  intended  to  provide  for :  that  is, 
thtfk  a  vessel  coming  from  Melbourne  to 
Newcastle  shall  not  be  required  to  pass  en- 
tries at  Sydney,  nor  that  any  regulation  of 
that  kind  under  the  constitution  shall  be 
permitted  which  would  give  a  preference 
to  any  one  port  or  part  of  a  district  over 
another.  I  think  that  the  words  "  another 
part "  apply  to  some  place  other  than  either 
the  place  from  which  the  ship  is  coming  or 
that  to  which  she  is  going.  In  the  place 
•from  which  she  is  coming  she  has  had  ta 
pay  her  ordinary  dues,  and  she  will  have 
to  pay  in  the  place  at  which  she  arrives.. 
This  clause  has  come  down  really  as  the 
result  of  some  of  the  oppressive  navigation 
regulations  of  the  old  time  iu  the  United 
States.  That  is  no  doubt  the  origin  of  it,, 
and  with  the  hon.  member,  Mr.  Playford,  I 
have  every  respect  for  the  operation  of  this 
clause  as  preventing  what  has  happened 
in  the  past,  and  what  may  happen  in  the 
future,  and  to  keep  our  constitution  free 
.from  the  danger  against  which  the  Ameri- 
cans thought  it  necessary  to  provide. 

Amendment    agreed     to ;     clause,     as 
amended,  agreed  to. 

Clause  13.   The  parliament  of  the  common- 
wealth may,  with  the  consent  of  the  parlia- 
ments of  all  the  states,  make  laws  for  taking    • 
over  and  consolidating  the  whole  or  any  part 
of  the  public  debt  of  any  state  or  states,  but    5 
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so  that  a  state  shall  be  liable  to  inderanify 
the  commonwealth  in  respect  of  the  amount 
of  a  debt  taken  over,  and  that  the  amount  of 
interest  payable  in  respect  of  a  debt  shall  be 
10  deducted  and  retained  from  time  to  time 
from  the  share  of  the  surplus  revenue  of  the 
commonwealth  which  would  otherwise  be 
payable  to  the  state. 

Sir  JOHN  BRAY  :  With  reference  to 
this  clause,  hon.  members  will  be  aware 
that  I  intimated  a  short  time  ago  that  in 
my  opinion  we  ought  to  throw  on  the 
commonwealth  immediately  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  debts  of  the  various  colonies. 
It  is  quite  true  that  so  far  as  relates  to 
the  colonies  themselves  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  make  some  adjustment  of  the 
amounts  that  liave  to  be  borne  by  the 
commonwealth;  but,  still,  in  order  Aat 
the  states  of  Australia  may  reap  the  bene- 
fits to  which  they  may  fairly  look  forward, 
from  federation,  it  seems  to  me  abso- 
lutely necessary  that  we  should  provide 
that  the  commonwealth  shall  undertake 
theresponsibilities  that  have  been  incurred. 
I  therefore  propose  to  move  in  substitu* 
tion  for  this  clause,  a  clause  which  has 
been  handed  round,  in  print,  I  believe,  to 
ton.  members,  and  which  reads  as  follows : — 

Tlie  commonwealth  shall  be  liable  for  the 
public  debts  of  each  state  existing  at  the  time 
of  this  SM^t  coming  into  operation,  and  each  state 
shall  be  liable  to  the  commonwealth  for  the 
amount  (if  any)  by  which  the  public  debt  owing 
by  the  state  shall  exceed  the  amount  of 
pounds  per  head  of  the  population  of  such  state. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  it  would  be  well 
to  make  each  state  liable  for  the  full  amount 
of  its  debts,  and  not  to  provide,  as  I  pro- 
pose to  do  here,  that  a  certain  fixed  amount 
of  so  much  per  head  of  the  population 
should  be  intrusted  entirely  to  the  common- 
wealth. I  think,  however,  it  is  preferable 
that  we  should  do  it  in  the  way  which  I 
suggest  here,  and  should  distinctly  say  to 
the  commonwealth,  "  We  intend  to  saddle 
you  with  the  responsibility  of  paying  the 
interest  on  these  debts,  and  the  debts  them- 
selves up  to  a  certain  amount  to  be  agreed 


upon,  at  per  head  of  the  population.''  E 
we  do  not  do  that  we  shall,  as  has  be^i 
indicated  by  several  hon.  members  throcgi- 
out  this  discussion,  be  intrusting  the  com- 
monwealth with  a  revenue  which  tl. 
largely  .exceed  their  requirements,  an. 
which  will  cast  upon  them  the  very  dif - 
cult  and  delicate  task  of  determining  bo^ 
it  is  to  be  returned.  It  seems  to  me  h 
would  be  far  better  for  us  to  say  at  one?, 
**  You  have  to  undertake  not  simply  tk 
collection  of  a  certain  amount  of  revenn^ 
but  you  hare  also  to  undertake  a  ceruiz 
amount  of  liability  in  connection  with  tk: 
revenue.  We  shall  leave  you  to  dctcnnii:* 
how  you  can  fairly  do  this  best  in  the  vi- 
terests  of  all  the  states."  In  carrying  thi^ 
amendment,  I  would  point  out  that  we  do 
not  in  any  way  interfere  with  the  right  c: 
each  state  to  borrow  what  it  requires  for 
its  own  purposes.  I,  for  one,  would  no? 
be  inclined  to  do  that  I  feel  thateacfa 
colony  has  its  own  future  to  work  orx 
and  must  be  allowed  its  own  way  of  sort- 
ing it  out,  and  that  the  federal  government 
is  not  to  say  to  all  these  difierent  states, 
**  You  have  borrowed  so  much  money,  and 
you  must  not  borrow  any  more."  Ba:  I 
say  that  we  ought  to  provide  that  ih 
federal  government  shall  undertake  tl* 
responsibility  of  the  debts  of  the  various 
colonies  at  the  time  this  bill  comes  in: 
operation,  and  if  any  other  clauses  may  U 
necessary  to  adjust  this  more  definitfi; 
than  my  amendment,  I  trust  they  will  l-* 
agreed  to.  But  I  do  ask  hon.  gentleic  t 
to  consider  the  fact  that,  if  we  trust  ti' 
commonwealth  with  the  collection  cf  - 
large  amount  of  revenue,  the  least  we  ci- 
do,  in  order  to  place  the  treasurers  of  tl- 
different  colonies  in  a  fair  position  to  cl- 
culate  their  revenue  and  expenditure,  > 
to  say  that,  while  a  certain  amount  -: 
their  revenue  is  taken  from  thorn,  at  th^ 
same  time  they  shall  be  relieved  of  a  cer- 
tain £vniount  of  their  expenditure^  vi'- 
amount  can   be  calculated  so  as  to  a.*^ 
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fairly  and  equitably  between  tho  various 
colonies.     In  my  opinion,  if  -we  neglect 
to   take  this  opportunity  to  do   this  we 
shall  fail  in   the   duty  we  have  under- 
taken.    I  am  quite  willing  to  admit,  as 
has  been  stated  by  the  hon.  member,  Sir 
Thomas McII  wraith,  that  when  the  Finance 
Committee  were  considering  this  matter, 
I   was  not  prepared  at  once  to  ask  the 
federal  government  to  assume  this  respon- 
sibility.    But  I  was   one  of  those  who 
suggested  that  we  should  include  a  clause 
in   our  report — the  clause  which  is  now 
before  the  Committee— which  would  em- 
power the  federal  parliament  at  some  future 
time,    with  the   consent  of  the  different 
state  parliaments,  to  take  over  our  debts 
and  liabilitiea     It  seems  to  me,  after  fully 
considering  the  matter,   that   in  simply 
empowering  them  to  do  tliis  we  are  not 
doing  all  that  we  ought  to  do — that  we 
ought  not  to  empower  them,  but  that  we 
should  require  them  to  do  it  as  far  as  we 
fairly  can  in  the  interests  of  the  states 
and  of  the  federal  government  itself.     As 
between  the  commonwealth  and  the  out- 
side public,   the  commonwealth  will   be 
liable  for  all  the  debts,  and  as  between  the 
commonwealth  and  the  states,  each  state 
will  be  liable  for  an  amount  which  exceeds 
so  much  per  head  of  the  population.     The 
commonwealth  is  to  look  to  each  colony  for 
its  portion  of  the  debt,  and  for  its  propor- 
tion of  the  interest  on  the  debt,  and  so  far 
as  the  treasurers  of  the  different  states  are 
concerned  they  will  know  that  not  merely 
a  large  amount  of  their  revenue  is  taken 
away,  but  that  a  largo  portion  of  their 
liability  is  removed  from  their  shoulders. 
It  will  save  a  great  deal  of  confusion  if 
we  can  agree  to  some  such  scheme.     I 
trust  the  Committee  will  agree  to  some 
such  scheme  as  that  indicated  by  my  amend- 
ment, because  I  am  one  of  those  who  feel 
that  we  ought  not  simply  to  leave  it  to  the 
federal  government  to  determine  how  they 
shall  spend  the  large  amount  with  which 


they  are  intrusted ;  but  that  we  shall,  as 
far  as  we  can,  form  an  equitable  mode  of 
distribution  at  the  same  time  as  we  intrust 
it  to  them.  I  therefore  move,  in  the  first 
instance : 

That  the  clanse  be  amended  by  the  omission 
of  the  words  "  The  parliament  of,"  line  1. 

Sir  Samuel  GnipriTu:  Are  we  to  under- 
stand that  the  whole  question  of  taking 
over  tho  debts  is  to  be  discussed  on  this 
amendment  ? 

Sir  John  Bray  :  Yes ! 

Mr.  DiBBS  :  Why  not  move  to  omit  the 
whole  clause  for  the  purpose  of  putting 
something  else  in,  so  that  we  may  discuss 
the  whole  question  ] 

The  Chairman:  The  parliamentary 
course  would  be  to  negative  the  clause  and 
to  propose  a  new  clause  subsequently. 

Amendment  proposed. 

Mr.  DEAKIN  :  The  extreme  gravity  of 
the  proposal  which  is  now  before  the  Com- 
mittee is  scarcely  likely  to  be  undervalued. 
This  is  a  deliberate  proposal  to  saddle 
the  commonwealth  at  the  outset  of  its 
career  with  a  debt  of  considerably  over 
£100,000,000. 

Mr.  MuNRO :  £180,000,000 ! 

Mr.  Baker:  £143,000,000,  excluding 
New  Zealand ! 

Mr.  DEAKIN  :  With  a  debt  of  nearly 
£150,000,000,  even  excluding  New  Zea- 
land. Then,  sir,  it  is  perfectly  clear,  and 
I  take  it  that  the  hon.  member.  Sir  John 
Bray,  is  seized  of  the  fact,  that  his  amend- 
ment, if  carried  as  a  whole,  would  only  be 
the  first  of  a  series  of  clauses  which  would 
be  required  to  deal  with  this  question  in 
its  consequential  aspects.  Nevertheless, 
it  raises  the  financial  issue  at  once.  The 
prospect  is  one  from  which,  like  the  hon. 
member.  Sir  John  Bray,  I  must  confess, 
I  would  have  shrunk  at  an  earlier  stage 
of  our  proceedings;  but  in  listening  to 
the  debates  which  havo  taken  place  on 
the  financial  questions  in  connection  with 
the  commonwealth,  especially  in  listening 
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to  the  (liMcassion  to-day  in  connection  with 
the  sarpluBy  the  dispoBal  of  which  has 
proved  so  great  a  task  to  the  Committee,  I 
must  confess  myself  prepared  to  take  a  very 
much  more  favourable  view  even  of  this 
startling  proposition  than  I  should  have 
done  a  few  days  ago.  The  more  we  con- 
sider it,  the  more  I  think  we  shall  agree 
that  the  plan  which  we  submit  to  the 
I>eo|>le  of  the  various  colonies,  by  which 
their  governments  are  deprived  of  an  im- 
mense source  of  revenue,  and  by  which  the 
commonwealth  is  endowed  with  an  enor- 
mous surplus  from  the  very  day  on  which 
it  oomes  into  existence,  is  certain  to  be  used 
against  us  by  all  opponents  of  this  bill 
It  will  be  said  that  the  several  states 
have  a  poor  guarantee  of  receiving  any- 
thing if  you  intrust  the  commonwealth 
with  such  powers  as  are  embodied  in  this 
measure — if  you  intrust  it  with  this  amount 
of  money,  and  require  it,  before  returning 
anything  to  the  colonies,  to  discharge  any 
and  all  of  ite  obligations.  We  shall  be  told 
again  and  again  by  those  who  desire  to 
oppose  the  commonwealth  that  the  colonies 
will,  in  the  course  of  a  year  or  so,  see 
nothing  of  the  customs  revenuethey  ai-enow 
asked  to  surrender.  Upon  this  point  I 
think  the  remarks  of  the  hon.  member,  Sir 
Harry  Atkinson,  a  day  or  two  ago  were 
extremely  pertinent,  as  they  were  also 
the  chief  cause  of  modifying  my  own 
opinion  on  the  subject.  The  position  he 
put  is  one  that  will  recommend  itself  to 
those  friends  of  the  commonwealth  who 
desire  at  the  outset  that  its  policy  shall  be 
one  of  strict  economy.  Perhaps  it  would  be 
premature  to  pass  too  positive  an  opinion  at 
the  present  moment ;  but,  assuming  that 
calculations  were  sufficient  to  assure  us  that 
we  were  not  undertaking  •too  extreme  a 
step,  it  certainly  would  be  an  enormous 
advantage  in  commending  this  measure 
to  the  people  of  the  various  colonies  if, 
instead  of  their  being  asked  to  surrender 
an  immense  revenue,  without  any  defi- 
[Mr,  Deakin, 


nitely  determined  return,  they  were  shovn 
that  the  revenue  taken  from  them  is  at 
once  applied  to  purposes  in  whidi  they 
are  immediately  interested — ^that  if,  on 
the  one  hand,  we  deprive  them  ol  thst 
source  of  revenue  which  keeps  their  coffen 
full,  we,  on  the  other  hand,  deprive  tbem 
of  liabilities  which  empty  their  coffers.  I 
believe  that  certain  calculations  have  been 
prepared  which  tend  to  show  that  it  would 
be  possible,  even  with  a  customs  revenue 
based  upon  a  tariff  such  as  that  of  Victoriat 
for  the  federal  parliament  to  discfaazgetbe 
whole,  or  almost  the  whole,  of  the  interest 
on  the  debts  of  the  colonies  of  Australia, 
if  not  of  Australasia.  That  being  the  case, 
the  question  is  certainly  worthy  even  at 
this  late  stage  of  our  deliberations,  of  tbe 
most  careful  consideration  of  the  Com- 
mittee, whether  on  the  faith  of  such  calcu- 
lations we  might  not  take  a  bold  step  that 
would  put  us  before  our  constituents  in 
quite  a  different  position — ^in  the  position 
of  recommending  a  commonwealth  that 
from  its  commencement  will  have  liabilides 
requiring  from  those  who  may  be  intrusted 
with  its  direction  the  strictest  scrutiny  of 
every  particular  of  public  expenditure,  and 
thus  imbuing  them  at  the  outset  of  their 
career  with  habits  of  close  economy.  This 
would  be  a  great  recommendation  from  both 
points  of  view — as  relieving  the  states  im* 
mensely,  and  as,  in  another  sense  of  the 
term,  relieving  the  commonwealth  of  that 
surplus  about  which  we  have  had  such  a 
warm  debate.  It  may  be  necessaiy,  be^ 
fore  we  finally  commit  ourselves  to  the 
proposal  that  other  clauses,  to  make  the 
scheme  complete,  should  be  adopted.  Bet 
the  difficulties  we  have  had  to  encounter 
upon  the  floor  of  this  chamber  with  re- 
gard to  the  surplus  are  trifles  compared 
with  the  difficulties  we  shall  have  to  en- 
counter on  the  hustings  when  we  are  fact? 
to  face  with  our  constituents  and  with  tbe 
opponents  of  federation.  This  question  of 
the  finances  will  be  used  against  us  io  the 
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utmost  extent^  and  I  think  we  should  have 
a  good  answer  if  we  were  to  adopt  this 
pipposal,  and  that  we  should  at  the  same 
time  be  giving  to  federation  a  great  mo- 
mentum. The  desire  of  being  relieved  of 
a  large  measure  of  liability  will  operate  as 
powerfully  with  the  colonies  in  favour  of 
federation  as  a  design  to  deprive  them  of 
customs  revenue  may  meet  with  resistance 
If  this  proposal  can  be  justified,  I  take  it 
that  this  bill  will  go  commended  to  the 
various  colonies  much  more  than  it  would 
VOL  its  present  aspect.  I  rose  in  default  of 
other  hon.  members,  who  did  not  appear 
willing  to  debate  the  question  at  so  early 
a  stage.  I  trust  the  treasurers  of  the 
various  colonies  will  give  us  the  benefit  of 
their  experience,  because  if  this  proposal 
be  as  feasible  as  it  now  appears,  it  will  be 
a  most  advantageous  one  to  adopt  in  the 
intei'ests  of  the  commonwealth. 

Mr.  MCMILLAN:  I  should  like  to 
explain  my  position  in  this  matter,  because 
it  is  perhaps  rather  a  curious  one.  I 
thoroughly  believe  in  the  consolidation  of 
the  debts  of  the  colonies  ultimately ;  but  I 
think  we  have  just  reached  that  stage  of 
our  proceedings  when  we  are  liable  to  go 
too  far.  I  believe  we  are  going  beyond 
the  principles  we  ought  to  lay  down  for 
ourselves  in  dealing  with  the  question  of 
federation.  My  hon.  friend,  who  has  just 
resumed  his  seat,  sees  very  clearly,  as 
possibly  do  other  hon.  members,  that  if  we 
take  over  the  debts  of.  the  colonies,  and 
make  ourselves  liable  for  the  interest  we 
shall  get  rid  of  this  dangerous  surplus.  I 
am  quite  willing  to  confess  that  in  the 
hands  of  some  treasurers  that  surplus 
would  be  a  very  great  danger  indeed.  But 
there  are  a  great  many  consequences 
arising  out  of  such  a  course  as  is  pro- 
posed. In  the  first  place,  if  you  take 
over  all  the  debts  you  must  regulate  the 
borrowing  in  the  future,  and  with  colo- 
nies under  such  different  conditions  it 
seems  to  me  that  if  we  now  enter  upon 


this  dangerous  ground  wo  shall  open  for 
ourselves  a  battery  of  opposition  on  the 
part  of  some  of  the  colonies  which  it  will 
be  absolutely  impossible  to  silence.  In 
dealing  with  this  question  as  a  whole, 
what  I  take  it  we  have  to  do  in  regard  to 
salient  questions  of  great  importance  in 
connection  with  the  future  is  to  see  that 
the  federal  parliament  has  power  to  deal 
with  them.  But  these  questions,  which  it 
may  be  necessary  to  deal  with  in  the 
future,  are  great  bones  of  contention  at 
the  present  time,  and  it  would  be  foolish 
for  us,  in  view  of  the  necessity  to  make 
this  bill  palatable  to  our  parliaments,  to 
enter  upon  new  departures  which  may 
receive  the  utmost  opposition. 

Colonel  Smith  :  Who  is  to  oppose  them) 

Mr.  McMillan  *.  I  am  endeavouring 
to  explain  in  the  most  ordinary  English  I 
can  adopt  Take  the  position  of  New 
South  Wales  as  compared  with  that  of 
Victoria.  Victoria  is  a  comparatively  con- 
solidated colony ;  it  has  a  railway  system 
which,  at  any  rate  for  certain  purposes, 
has  practically  opened  up  the  whole  of  its 
territory ;  but  New  South  Wales  and 
Queensland  are  practically  only  beginning 
to  open  up  theirs.  They  have  done  a  great 
deal.  We,  in  New  South  Wales,  have 
done  a  great  deal ;  but  we  have  in  hand 
at  the  present  moment  schemes  with  re- 
ference to  our  railway  system  which  will 
involve  loans,  and  the  very  policy  we  are 
now  adopting  may  be  looked  upon  in  the 
future  as  an  anti-federal  policy.  Conse- 
quently, if  you  attempt  to  take  over  the 
debts  as  they  stand  now,  you  must  carry 
ponsequential  clauses  that  will  deal  with 
the  future  policies  of  the  colonies. 

Mr.  Deakin  :  Why  ? 

Mr.  McMillan  :  Certainly,  because 
you  cannot  have  two  classes  of  debts. 

Mr.  Dkakin  :  Why  not  ? 

Mr.  MCMILLAN:  Surely  the  hon. 
member,  if  he  has  any  pretension  to  a 
knowledge  of  finance,  does  not  believe  that 
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we  should  have  a  consolidated  common- 
wealth debt  in  respect  of  works  already 
carried  out,  and  that  wo  should  have  new 
debts,  at  the  same  time,  on  the  part  of  the 
various  provincial  parliaments. 

Mr.  Deakin:  We  are  bound  to  have 
that  in  any  case ! 

Mr.  McMillan  :  The  only  advantage 
of  consolidating  the  debts  of  the  colonies 
is  that  all  borrowings  f or  large  undei-takings 
may  be  under  the  auspices  of  the  federal 
government  The  hon.  member  does  not 
surely  propose  for  one  moment  that  we 
should  consolidate  these  debts,  amounting 
in  the  aggregate  to  J&l  81,000,000,  and  that 
we  should  then  allow  New  South  Wales 
to  expend  £4,000,000  or  £5,000,000  of 
loan  money  borrowed  under  different  con- 
ditions and  guarantees.  Let  the  hon.  mem- 
ber consider  what  that  would  open  up,  and 
he  will  see  that  it  is  absolutely  impossible. 
I  appeal  to  any  financial  man.  The  whole 
benefit  arising  from  the  dealing  with  this 
question  consists  of  the  unification  of  stock. 
Of  coui^  there  will  be  municipal  loans, 
guaranteed  by  the  provincial  governments 
or  raised  in  other  ways,  but  for  all  large 
undertakings,  if  once  the  federal  parlia- 
ment takes  over  the  present  debts,  it  must 
negotiate  and  control  future  loans. 

Mr.  Deakin  :  Why  1 

Mr.  McMillan  :  if  I  am  liable  for 
certain  debts,  if  I  am  liable  for  money  bor- 
rowed for  certain  undertakings,  surely  I 
must  have  control  of  those  undertakings 
more  or  less.  Surely,  before  a  loan  would 
be  projected  by  one  colony,  it  should  have 
the  recognition  of  the  federal  government. 
Then  look  at  what  you  would  open  up. 
Not  that  I  say  it  may  nob  be  opened  up  in 
the  future — but  it  will  be  a  very  debatable 
question  in  the  different  colonies.  You 
open  up  the  question  with  regard  to  the 
great  public  undertakings  of  the  different 
colonies  being  canvassed  in  the  federal 
parliament.  I  do  not  say  that  it  will  not 
come  to  that ;  but  the  federal  spirit  will 
iMr.  McMillan. 


have  to  be  in  existence  some  yean;  ui-J 
will  have  to  grow  beyond  its  present  pro- 
portions, before  that  will  be  assented  ta 

Mr.  DiBBS  :  If  we  agree  to  this  cUose, 
we  may  as  well  procure  a  hundred  weigh: 
of  dynamite  and  blow  the  whole  thii!^ 
up! 

Mr.  McMillan  :  That  would  be  a 
veritable  bomb-shelL  If  we  simply  gire, 
as  this  bill  gives,  to  the  federal  parliamen: 
the  right  to  negotiate  with  the  other  par- 
liaments— and  I  believe  a  great  deal  ni] 
be  done  in  future  by  negotiation,  and  tku 
a  great  deal  will  be  undertaken  by  negch 
tiation  that  is  not  provided  for  in  the  foor 
comers  of  this  constitution — and  if  we 
imply  by  this  clause  that  such  a  thing  mar 
be  a  benefit  in  future  to  all  the  parties 
concerned,  wo  shall  go  as  far  as  we  pes- 
sibly  can.  I  warn  hon.  members  who  are 
anxious  to  see  this  federation  carried  into 
effect,  that  if  they  vote  for  the  amcndmefit 
they  will  agree  to  a  proposal  which  ▼ill 
do  more  to  shatter  the  whole  fabric  we 
have  been  trying  to  erect  than  almost  aay 
other  point  of  contention  we  bare  had 
before  us  could  effect 

Mr.  Deakin  :  Why  1 

Mr.  McMillan  :  I  even  go  so  &Lr  as 
to  say  that  I  hope  the  loans  will  be  con- 
solidated, and  that  some  arrangement  mav 
be  mafle  in  the  future  which  will  be  con- 
sonant with  the  views  of  the  differeLt 
colonies.  But,  at  the  same  time,  I  sto 
that  that  very  pi*QJect  is  surrounded  witi 
enormous  difficulty,  and  that  it  is  not  w^ 
who  have  to  thrash  out  that  difficulty.  I: 
must  be  a  matter  for  the  future.  I  cer- 
tainly think  that  those  who  are  in  favour 
of  a  bill  which  will  be  acceptable  to  &II 
the  parliaments  of  the  different  colonits 
should  negative  the  amendment  now  before 
us. 

Colonel  SMITH:  I  confess  I  am  soiae- 
what  surprised  at  the  remarks  of  the  Loa 
member,  Mr.  McMillan.  At  the  Melbounn 
Conference,  and  in  the  opening  debate  at 
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tbis  Convention,  the  bon.  gentleman  was 
strongly  in  favour  of  some  course  of  this 
kind  being  adopted. 

Mr.  McMillan:   In  the  future,  cer- 
tainly ! 

Colonel  SMITH  :    He  stated  at   Mel- 
bourne that  he  had  not  the  slightest  doubt 
tHat  in  the  course  of  time  the  dominion 
parliament  would  be  able  to  borrow  money 
not  alone  in  London,  but  on  any  of  the 
bourses  of  Europe  at  from  J   to   1  per 
cent,    less  than  the    price  at   which   in- 
dividual colonies  can  borrow  now.     That 
-would  ultimately  result  in  a  very  large 
saving.     It  is  intended  to  hand  over  to 
the    federal    parliament     a    revenue    of 
X9,000,000,  while  the  expenditure  of  the 
federal  government  would  only  be  about 
je2,250,000.     The  balance  would  have  to 
be  refunded  to  the  different  states.    I  con- 
tend that  each  colony  might  retain  all  its 
railways,  while  the  customs   revenue,  if 
properly  applied  by  the  dominion  parlia- 
ment, would  not  only  pay  the  working 
expenses  of  the  dominion,  but  would  also 
pay  the  whole  of  the  interest  on  the  public 
debt.    If  the  hon.  gentleman  had  said  that 
we  ought  to  divide  the  loans  which  have 
been  expended  on  reproductive  works  from 
the  loans  which  have  been  expended  on  non- 
reproductive  works,  I  could  have  under- 
stood him.    It  might  be  necessary  to  divide 
the  loans  in  that  way,  and  let  the  various 
colonies  be  responsible  for  the  money  ex- 
pended upon  the  non-reproductive  works.  I 
quite  agree  with  the  hon.  member,  Sir  John 
Bray,  that  we  ought  not  to  ask  the  federal 
parliament  to  refund  any  of  the  revenue ; 
but  it  should  take  over  obligations  from  the 
states,  such  as  the  payment  of  interest  on 
the  debts  which  have  accrued.     We  ought 
to  place  ourselves  in  such  a  strong  posi- 
tion that  the  dominion  parliament  could 
guarantee  loans.     For  instance,  they  want 
a  railway  in  "Western  Australia  about  800 
miles  long.      If  that  project  commended 
itself  to  the  dominion  parliament,  they 


might  say,  "  On  certain  conditions  we 
will  guarantee  that  loan  for  you."  That 
would  make  a  difference  of  at  least  \  per 
cent.,  and  possibly  more  on  the  amount 
borrowed,  and  the  expenditure  would  do 
more  to  open  up  that  enormous  territory 
than  anything  else  that  could  be  done.  I 
hope  hon.  members  will  not  be  led  astray 
by  the  hon.  member,  Mr.  McMillan,  be- 
cause he  blew  hot  at  Melbourne,  and  he 
blows  cold  here. 

Mr.  McMillan  :  No  ;  I  am  quite  con- 
sistent ! 

Colonel  SMITH :  He  has  given  us  no 
reason  whatever  in  support  of  his  viewa 
He  says  that  all  this  may  be  done  by  and 
by,  but  when  we  open  the  door  for  him  he 
wants  to  close  it  Such  a  proposal  would 
be  of  advantage  not  only  to  the  larger 
colonies,  but  to  the  whole  group,  and  I 
hope  hon.  members  will  not  hesitate  to 
prepare  the  way  by  adopting  the  amend- 
ment of  the  hon.  member,  Sir  John  Bray, 
so  that  the  federal  parliament  may  have 
the  power  to  do  this  if  they  thpk  it  is 
desirable.  The  hon.  member,  Mr.  McMillan, 
talked  about  opposition  to  this  proposal. 
Who  will  oppose  it]  Will  any  of  the 
parliaments  oppose  a  proposal  that  the 
colonial  debts  should  be  taken  over  and 
consolidated  1  Kot  a  single  parliament  in 
the  whole  group  would  do  so.  I  am  sur- 
prised that  the  hon.  member,  Mr.  McMillan, 
who  is  a  financial  man,  should  raise  ob- 
jections to  this  proposal  after  speaking  so 
strongly  in  favour  of  it  at  Melbourne. 

Mr.  McMillan  :  Perhaps  the  hon.  mem- 
ber will  allow  me  to  explain  that  what  I 
said  was  that  the  union  of  the  colonies 
would  very  largely  increase  their  credit.  I 
still  think  that  whether  or  not  the  debts 
are  consolidated  the  mere  fact  of  federa- 
tion will  increase  the  credit  of  the  colonies. 

Colonel  SMITH  :  All  I  contend  for  is 
that  the  power  should  be  given  to  do  this. 
The  hon.  member,  Mr.  McMillan,  said  that 
if  this  clause  were  passed,  a  number  of 
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•consequential  clauses  ouglit  also  to  be 
passed.  Why  should  not  that  be  done, 
and  why  should  not  the  debts  be  consoli- 
dated ?  When  the  colonial  debts  become 
due,  and  a  fresh  loan  has  to  be  floated,  it 
would  be  infinitely  better  if  that  operation 
were  carried  out  by  the  dominion  govern- 
ment. One  hon.  member  has  gone  so  far 
as  to  say  that  we  have  already  reached 
the  limit  of  our  borrowing  powers.  If  so, 
it  is  far  better  that  the  whole  of  the  debts 
«houId  be  dealt  with  by  a  federation. 

Mr.  DIBBS  :  It  is  too  bad  for  the  hon, 
member,  Colonel  Smith,  to  taunt  the  hon. 
member,  Mr.  McMillan,  with  what  he 
9aid  at  Melbourne  last  year.  He  then 
43poke  under  the  influence  of  the  very 
generous  treatment  which  the  New  South 
Wales  representatives  received  there.  The 
delegates  were  not  then  bound  down  to 
particulars.  It  is  when  you  come  to  the 
details  of  a  bill  that  you  to  have  to  call 
things  by  their  names.  With  the  details 
which  are  now  placed  before  us  it  cannot 
surely  be  expected  that  the  hon.  member, 
Mr.  McMillan,  will  speak  in  the^hifalutin'' 
strain  in  which  he  spoke  at  Melbourne.  This 
ts  a  hard  matter  of  fact.  What  would  be  the 
«fiect  of  this  proposal  on  New  South  Wales? 
And  the  hon.  member,  Mr.  McMillan, 
knows  perfectly  well  that  if  he  proposed 
in  our  parliament  a  constitution  with  such 
a  clause  in  it  as  that  now  suggested — I  do 
not  know  whether  the  parliament  would  be 
•carried  out  on  a  shutter,  but  the  hon. 
member  certainly  would  be.  The  Parliar 
ment  of  New  South  Wales  is  not  at  present 
prepared  to  federate  its  debt.  I  notice 
that  hon.  members  have  been  talking 
about  what  a  nice  convenient  thing  it 
would  be  if  the  commonwealth  were  to 
take  over  the  debts  of  the  colonies ;  but 
what  about  the  other  important  side  of 
the  question  1  What  about  federating  the 
assets  ?  That  is  the  most  important  ques- 
tion. The  people  of  New  South  Wales 
believe  that  as  far  as  the  assets  are  con- 
\Colonel  Smith, 


cemed  they  stand  in  a  positiaii  superior  to 
that  of  even  our  wealthy  neighbours  m 
Victoria.  I  suppose  the  differenoe  in  tlse 
London  market  is  97  and  103  for  Si  per 
cent,  debentures. 
.   Mr.  MuNBO :  Nothing  like  it ! 

Mr.  DIBBS:  I  should  be  prepaid 
to  guarantee  the  floating  of  a  Yictoriaa 
£3,000,000  loan  if  it  was  wired  to  £nc- 
land  that  the  Convention  had  unanimouslj 
agreed  that  the  commonwealth  should  take 
over  the  debts.  I  think  the  Conventian  is 
going  decidedly  too  far.  This  clause  ^ooli 
oome  out  of  the  bill  altogether.  We  started 
on  our  enterprise  of  endeavouring  to  fnsx 
a  constitution  in  a  modeiate  way.  The 
modesty  of  the  speakers,  and  the  sm^ 
length  which  they  proposed  to  go  in  insert- 
ing merely  the  thin  edge  of  the  wedge  of 
federation  people  could  appreciate.  The 
idea  gradually  grew  step  by  step  untfl  uni- 
fication became  the  object.  That  was  the 
idea  with  which  we  started  ;  bat  it  a]^>eats 
that  as  hon.  members  found  themselTes 
away  from  the  public  eye  they  began  to  talk 
wildly  and  boldly,  and  now  they  propose  that 
the  commonwealth  shall  start  with  a  debt 
of  £181,000,000.  The  proposal  is  so  dia- 
metrically opposed  to  the  interestsof  New 
South  Wales  that  I  am  certain  that  if  it 
were  stated  that  the  government  pxopoeed 
to  submit  to  parliament  a  scheme  of  federa- 
tion, our  debts  to  be  thrown  in,  and  with 
our  debts  our  assets,  the  thing  would  be 
scouted  on  every  hustings  in  the  country. 
The  matter  is  going  too  far.  If  we  sat 
another  month  or  two  we  should  have  the 
hon.  member,  Mr.  Deakin,  coming  forward 
with  a  proposal  to  do  away  with  the  com- 
monwealth of  Australasia,  and  to  have  a 
flag  of  our  own.  That  will  come  next 
We  are  going  too  far  in  asking  that  the 
federal  parliament  should  take  over  the 
whole  of  the  public  debts.  I  agree  with 
the  hon.  member,  Mr.  McMillan,  that  that 
will  come  in  time.  No  doubt  our  public 
debts  will  become  federated,  but   to  at- 
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ii^empt  now  to  rush  the  people  of  the  vari- 
:>U8  colonies  to  giye  up  the  whole  of  their 
siAsets,  and  tie  their  hands  as  to  future 
borrowings,  limiting  their  right  to  so  much 
per  head  of  the  population,  would  he  an 
:>i:itrage  on  the  people,  which,  as  far  as  this 
colony  is  concerned,  would  make  any  at- 
kernpt  at  federation  an  impossibility.  I 
etm  certain  that  it  would  only  be  necessary 
to  nail  up  on  the  hustings  the  announce- 
ment  that  it  was  proposed  to  hand  over 
tbe  assets  of  New  South  Wales  tp  a 
federal  parliament 

Sir  John  Bray  :  There  is  no  such  pro- 
posal ! 

Mr.  DTBBS:  How  stupid  we  are  in 
New  South  Wales !  If  you  take  over  the 
liabilities,  surely  you  must  take  over  the 
sLssets  with  tham ! 

Host.  Members  :  No  ! 

Mr.  DIBBS :  It  would  be  a  farce  for 
the  commonwealth-  to  accept  liabilities 
amounting  to  £181,000,000,  and  to  have 
no  security  over  the  assets.  The  thing  is 
an  absurdity  on  the  face  of  it.  It  only 
requires  that  we  should  sit  a  little  longer 
for  some  more  foolish  proposal  to  be  made. 
The  asset-s  must  go  with  the  liabilities; 
you  cannot  separate  them.  Our  liabilities 
at  present  are  secured  on  our  assets  ;  and 
if  the  commonwealth  takes  over  the  liar 
bilities,  they  want  something  more  than 
the  revenue  derived  from  customs  duties 
to  cover  the  liabilities. 

Mr.  Dbakin  :  The  customs  revenue  is 
more  than  the  interest  now  ! 

Mr.  DIBBS  :  Some  figures  were  given 
us  by  Sir  Thomas  Mcllwraith,  and  I  have 
a  paper  here  which  contains  the  amounts. 

Mr.  Deakin  :  The  interest  is  under 
£7,000,000,  and  the  customs  revenue  is 
£8,600,000 ! 

Mr.  DIBBS  :  The  interest  is  shown  by 
the  paper  in  my  hands  to  be  £7,645,000, 
with  loans  amounting  to  £181,847,271. 

An  Hon.  Mehbeb  :  That  includes  New 
Zealand ! 


Mr.  DIBBS  :  What  are  the  New  Zea- 
land delegates  here  for  ?  I  presume  that 
the  federation  is  to  include  the  whole  of 
Australasia,  or  those  gentlemen  would  not 
be  here.  The  total  loans  outstanding  is 
over  £181,000,000,  and  the  interest  pay- 
able is  £7,545,000. 

Mr.  Deakin  :  Turn  to  page  32.  The 
total  amount  of  the  import  duties  is 
£8,600,000  1 

Mr.  DIBBS  :  How  are  the  expenses  of 
the  federal  government  to  be  defrayed  7 

Mr.  D  E  A  K  I N  :  They  would  have 
£1,500,000 ! 

Mr.  DIBBS :  Then,  you  are  going  for 
some  form  of  property  taxation ;  that  is 
what  will  follow. 

Colonel  Smith  :  No  ! 

Mr.  DIBBS  :  Will  the  hon.  member,  Sir 
Thomas  Mcllwraith,  say  now  what  the  pro- 
posed cost  of  the  federal  government  is  to 
bel 

Sir  Thomas  McJlwbaith  :  It  was  the 
Treasurer  of  New  South  Wales  who  stated 
it! 

Mr.  DIBBS  :  I  do  not  believe  the  Trea- 
surer of  New  South  Wales.  I  am  told 
that  the  expenses  of  the  federal  government 
will  be  £2,250,000  per  annum,  and  there 
would  be  £7,500,000  for  interest,  making 
altogether  £9,750,000,  and  the  customs 
revenue  under  the  tariff  will  be  about 
£8,700,000. 

Mr.  Deakin  :  That  is  the  present  tariff. 
We  shall  have  a  great  deal  more  ! 

Mr.  DIBBS :  It  clearly  shows  that  pro- 
perty will  have  to  be  taxed  considerably 
to  make  up  the  deficiency. 

Mr.  Deakiit  :  No ;  you  have  the  post- 
office,  too ! 

Mr.  DIBBS:  Our  post^ffice  and  the 
post-offices  generally  are  not  sources  of 
inooma 

Mr.  Dbakin  :  And  you  will  have  a  saving 
in  the  interest ! 

Mr.  DIBBS:  I  admit  that  when  the  day 
jcomes  when  the  colonies  of  Australia  are 
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united  as  the  United  States  of  America 
have  united,  our  public  debt  will  be  more 
saleable  in  the  markets  of  the  world  where 
the  money  comes  from.  But  then  the  whole 
thing  would  have  to  be  changed  to  accom- 
plish that.  At  present  we  are  dealing  with 
a  federation  which  is  not  to  be  a  union,  but 
only  a  loose  form  of  federation,  and,  in  addi- 
tion to  that,  it  is  proposed  that  the  common- 
wealth should  take  upon  itself  a  most  ex- 
traordinary responsibility  in  regard  to  our 
debts,  whilst  it  is  given  no  control  over  the 
assets.  To  my  commercial  mind,  if  you 
assume  liabilities  you  must  have  the  control 
of  the  assets.  Say  what  you  will,  if  the 
liabilities  are  pooled  the  assets  must  be 
pooled  too.  I  may,  by  way  of  warning, 
say,  that  if  you  want  to  excite  the  anti- 
pathy of  the  whole  of  New  South  Wales 
towards  federation,  the  idea  of  handing 
over  our  liabilities  to  the  commonwealth, 
and  with  them  the  assets  of  the  country, 
will  produce  that  result. 

Mr.  Clark:  No! 

Mr.  DIBBS  :  The  people  in  England 
will  look  at  the  matter  with  a  clear  eye. 
They  will  say  "These  colonies  are  pool- 
ing their  debts  for  the  purpose  of  getting 
cheaper  money.  What  assets  and  what 
security  have  they  1"  We  will  reply  that 
we  oflfer  the  security  of  the  whole  of  Aus- 
tralia ;  therefore  the  commonwealth  if  it 
takes  the  liabilities  must  take  also  the 
assets.  I  remember  a  friend  of  mine,  who 
was  an  Irishman,  going  once  to  a  gentle- 
man in  charge  of  one  of  the  English  banks 
established  here,  and  wanting  to  satisfy 
him  that  he  was  entitled  to  borrow  from 
the  bank  a  loan  of  £40,000.  The  banker 
very  naturally  asked  him  for  a  balance- 
sheet  showing  his  assets  and  liabilities. 
He  brought  a  list  of  his  assets,  and  the 
banker  at  once  said,  "  Now  I  want  to  see 
a  list  of  your  liabilities,"  and  the  Irish- 
man turned  round  and  said,  "Do  you 
want  to  insult  mel"  We  should  insult 
the  people  of  England  if  we  attempted  to 
[Mr.  Dibbs. 


consolidate  our  debts  and  did  not  show 
them  that  the  assets  were  there  attacbabk 
to  the  liabilitie&  Any  consolidation  of 
debts  must  be  accompanied  by  a  oonsolidi- 
tion  of  assets.  The  people  of  New  South 
Wales  will  be  no  parties  to  allowing  thdr 
assets  to  be  thrown  into  one  common  po>:4 
— at  least  at  the  present  stage. 

Mr.  BIRD  :  Nothing  that  has  takes 
place  since  the  Convention  met  has  ast>xir 
ished  me  so  much  as  the  position  now 
taken  up  by  the  New  South  Wales  delegates^ 
Mr.  McMillan  and  Mr.  DibbsL  Prior  to 
the  light  thrown  upon  Mr.  Dibba'  opposi- 
tion to  the  proposal  to  take  over  the  wholf 
of  the  debts,  which  he  indicated  in  his  be- 
lief that  the  assets  of  the  colonies  must  ^ 
with  the  liabilities  thus  taken  over,  I  w&s 
really  wondering  on  what  grounds  either 
he  or  Mr.  McMillan  could  raise  any  objec- 
tion or  have  any  fear  in  regard  to  the  cg&- 
solidation  of  the  debts. 

Mr.  McMillan  :  I  never  said  that  the 
assets  and  the  debts  should  go  together.  I 
said  that  future  expenditm*c  would  have 
to  be  controlled ! 

Mr.  BIRD  :  If  the  hon.  gentleman  ob- 
jects on  another  ground  than  that  of  Mr. 
Dibbs,  I  can  only  say  that  I  am  still  more 
surprised  that  he  takes  up  the  position  he 
does ;  because  it  seems  to  me  that  there 
is  some  ground  of  objection  to  handing 
over  all  the  liabilities  of  New  South  Waks 
if  all  the  assets  are  to  go  with  them: 
but  on  what  ground  objection  can  be 
raised  to  the  liabilities  being  taken  over  if 
the  assets  are  to  be  held  by  the  colony 
itself,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  see.  Nothing 
but  gain  can  accrue  to  New  South  Waits 
or  any  other  colony  by  allowing  the  com- 
monwealth to  take  over  all  the  liabili- 
ties. Surely,  as  soon  as  it  is  possible  t? 
convert  the  existing  loans  from  the  some- 
what high  rates  which  some  of  them  now 
bear  to  lower  rates — a  process  which  maj 
be  taken  in  hand  even  before  some  of  the 
bonds  mature,  and  which  certainly  can  take 
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place  as  the  obligations  fall  in — as  soon 

as  that  can  be  done,  there  is  no  doubt 

that  the  commonwealth  will  be  an  infinite 

gainer.     In  the  course  of  time  we  shall 

save,  in  the  matter  alone  of  interest  on  the 

public  debts  of  the  colonies,  sufficient  to 

cover  the  whole  of  the  expense  of  the 

federal  government,  apart  from  the  services 

and  outside  matters  of  that  sort  belonging 

to  the  conduct  of  the  federal  government. 

8urely  the  prospective  gain  of  £500,000 

or  £750,000 — or  it  may  amount  in   the 

course  of  time  to  nearly  JB1,000,000 — in 

the  matter  of  interest  alone,  is  a  saving  in 

connection  with  the  debts  of  the  colonies 

that  ought  to  lead  every  member  who  has 

to  do  with  the  financial   affairs  of  any 

colony,  to  jump  at  once  at  the  proposal  to 

hand  over  the  debts  to  the  commonwealth. 

The  hon.  member,  Mr.  McMillan,  seems 

to  fear  that  this  will  interfere  somewhat 

with  the  future  borrowing  of  the  various 

colonies.  I  cannot  see  ho  w  difficul  ty  is  going 

to  arise  even  there.     If,  a  few  years  after 

the  debts  existing  at  the  time  of  federation 

were  taken  over,  the  hon.  gentleman,  as 

the  treasurer  of  New  South  Wales,  desired 

to  borrow  £4,000,000  or  £5,000,000  for 

public  works,  and  knew  that  by  getting  the 

guarantee  of  the  federal  government  he 

could  secure  that  loan  at  ^  per  cent  less 

than  by  going  into  tho  market  on  his  own 

account,  surely  the  people  of  New  South 

Wales  would   raise   no  objection  to  the 

federal  government  being  asked  to  borrow 

the  money. 

Mr.  McMillan  :  Yes,  but  under  this 
proposal  you  could  not  borrow  at  all  with- 
out their  leave ! 

Mr.  BIRD  :  Under  the  proposal  as  it 
now  stands  provision  is  simply  made  for 
taking  over  the  debts. 
Mr.  McMillan  :  The  present  debts  I 
Mr.  BIRD :  Yes. 

Mr.  McMillan  :  It  would  be  absurd  to 
take  over  the  present  debts  without  also 
taking  over  future  debts ! 


Mr.  BIRD  :  I  quite  agree  with  the  hon. 
gentleman  that  the  words  seem  to  indicate 
a  necessity  for  something  further,  and  we 
shall  have  to  insert  a  clause  which  will 
provide  for  dealing  with  debts  of  states 
which  may  come  in  afterwards,  for  the 
consolidation  of  those  debts,  and  also  for 
securing  further  loans  for  the  states  already 
in  the  federation  who  may  want  to  increase 
their  indebtedness  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
tending their  public  works.  That  is  an 
additional  clause  which,  I  think,  we  will 
all  agree  to  insert.  That  being  so,  I  fail 
to  see  on  what  ground  the  treasurer  of 
any  colony  in  the  group  can  object  to  the 
commonwealth  taking  over  the  liabilities 
as  now  proposed.  The  hon.  member,  Mr. 
Dibbs,  appeared  to  be  unable  to  see,  not- 
withstanding the  interjections  that  were 
thrown  out  while  he  spoke,  that  the  lia- 
bilities of  the  colonies  could  be  taken 
over  while  the  assets  in  the  shape  of  rail- 
ways and  other  reproductive  works  were 
not  taken  over.  If  we  hand  over  to  the 
commonwealth  sufficient  revenue  for  the 
purposes  of  the  general  government,  and 
of  paying  the  interest  on  all  the  debts, 
surely  in  a  sense  we  give  it  assets  enough. 
It  needs  nothing  more.  It  has  been  stated 
by  two  or  three  hon.  members  that  figures 
can  be  produced  showing  that  if  we  hand 
over  the  whole  of  the  customs  revenue  to 
the  commonwealth,  it  will  not  only  have 
ample  funds  to  pay  interest  on  the  debts 
now  existing,  but  also  sufficient  for  the 
purposes  of  federal  government.  Perhaps 
I  may  be  allowed  to  refer  to  some  figures 
which  I  have  taken  the  trouble  to  prepare 
in  order  to  show  that  in  almost  all  the 
colonies  the  customs  revenue  is  more  than 
ample  to  cover  the  interest  on  the  debt.  In 
New  South  Wales  the  customs  and  excise 
revenue,  taking  as  a  basis  the  year  1889, 
amounts  to  £2,200,000,  while  the  total  in- 
tei-est  on  the  debt  is  only  £1,800,000,  leav- 
ing a  balance  of  £400,000,  which  is  more 
than  sufficient  to  pay  the  share  of  the  colony 
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in  the  cost  of  the  general  government.  In 
Victoria  we  find  a  still  better  condition  of 
things,  for  while  they  contribute  a  revenue 
of  £3,040,000,  the  interest  on  their  debt 
is  only  £1,672,000.  Queensland  is  in  a 
similar  position,  her  customs  revenue  being 
over  £200,000  more  than  the  interest  upon 
her  debtw  South  Australia  is  an  excep- 
tion ;  the  revenue  from  her  customs  and 
excise  amounts  only  to  £573,000,  while 
the  interest  on  the  debt  is  £878,000.  I 
apprehend  that  a  large  proportion  of  the 
public  debt  of  South  Australia  has  been 
incurred  in  the  construction  of  the  trans- 
continental telegraph  line,  and  as  that  will 
be  one  of  the  items  of  property  to  be  taken 
over  by  the  commonwealth  in  connection 
with  the  postal  and  telegraph  department^ 
South  Australia  will  be  relieved  to  a  very 
large  extent  of  this  excess  of  interest 
on  the  debt  over  the  revenue  provided. 
And  so  I  might  go  through  all  the  colonies. 
Taking  the  figures  as  I  have  taken  them, 
the  fact  is  patent  that  there  is  more  than 
enough  revenue  provided  by  the  colonies 
at  the  present  time  to  pay  the  whole  of 
the  interest  on  their  public  debts  without 
handing  over  any  other  assets  whatever, 
and  it  is  perfectly  plain  that,  in  order  to 
continue  this  condition  of  things,  whatever 
alterations  are  made  in  the  tariffs  taxation 
must  be  imposed  only  to  such  an  extent  as 
to  keep  up  the  relative  proportion  between 
the  two  amounts.  I  feel  very  strongly 
with  those  who  have  held  that  in  giving 
over  all  these  revenues  to  the  common- 
wealth we  ought  to  hand  over  with  them 
liabilities  equivalent  thereto,  and  that  it 
is  most  dangerous  to  leave  in  the  hands 
of  the  commonwealth  such  a  large  surplus 
as  there  will  be  unless  these  debts  are 
handed  over  to  it  For  these  reasons, 
which  I  trust  will  commend  themselves  to 
the  judgment  of  the  Convention,  and  espe- 
cially of  those  members  of  it  who  have  ex- 
pressed their  strong  opposition  to  the  pro- 
posal of  the  hon.  member,  Sir  John  Bray,  I 
[Mr.  Bird. 


feel  compelled  to  supfiort  to  the  utmost  ofiLj 
power  the  amendment  which  he  has  moirai 
The  only  question  about  which  I  am  un- 
certain is  whether  we  shoald  fix  the  amocLt 
which  the  hon.  member  has  Mt  Uank. 
My  own  idea  is  that  we  should  endeavour 
to  fix  it  at  some  such  sam  as  £40  per 
head,  which  represents  the  minimam  m- 
debtedness  of  any  of  the  colonies;  lat 
that  is  a  matter  of  detail  which  may  be  Itf 
out  of  consideration ;  though,  if  we  leave  1: 
open  to  the  federal  parliament  to  deeid^, 
we  incur  some  of  the  dangers  that  we  war/ 
to  avoid  by  throwing  the  whole  of  iW 
debts  of  the  colonies  upon  the  couudd^- 
wealth;  because  the  fed»^  parliament 
might  fix  the  limit  beyond  which  thecc']> 
nies  should  be  liable  at  so  low  an  amount 
as  to  defeat  our  object.  My  own  idea  i« 
to  fix  the  amount  at  something  like  £40, 
leaving  the  rest  to  be  provided  for  bj  tfee 
colonies  themselves  in  due  ooursa  This. 
however,  is  a  point  of  minor  importance; 
and  otherwise  I  agree  with  the  amendmen: 
of  the  hon.  member.  Sir  John  Bray. 

Mr.  MUNRO  :  I  am  afraid  we  are  enter- 
ing upon  very  dangerous  ground.  There 
is  not  the  least  doubt  that  it  would  be  of 
great  advantage  to  the  colonies  to  bav^ 
their  debts  taken  over  by  the  common- 
wealth. It  would  be  very  convenient  fcr 
many  of  us  if  some  one  would  take  over  oar 
debts  and  be  responsible  for  them  ;  but  we 
have  to  take  into  consideration  the  wbol^ 
consequence  of  this  proposal,  and  I  feeltba: 
in  the  clause  as  it  stands  we  are  going  as 
far  as  prudence  authorises  us  to  go,  because 
the  clause  provides  that  the  commonwealtb 
may  make  arrangements  with  the  parlia- 
ments of  the  various  colonies  for  the  par- 
pose  of  taking  over  their  debts.  It  has  be«Q 
said  that  in  handing  over  the  debts  of  tbe 
colonies  to  the  commonwealth  you  do  not 
also  propose  to  hand  over  the  assets :  t-' 
I  think  that  would  be  a  very  impmdeiir 
course.  I  do  not  think  that  it  would  be  viv 
on  the  part  of  the  commonwealth  to  tab 
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over  debts  amounting  at  the  present  time 
-fc©  £181,000,000,  and  which  will  probably 
in  a  short  time  amount  to  £184,000,000  or 
jCI  85,000,000,  or,  in  round  numbers,  about 
J&200, 000,000,  unless  some  arrangement  of 
&  satisfactory  character  is  madeto  the  effect 
t;Iiat  the  colonies  whose  debts  the  common- 
^wealth  takes  over  shall  not  run  into  other 
large  debts ;  because  if  you  relieve  them  of 
their  pressing  liabilities  and  leave  them  to 
run  into  debt  again  just  as  they  think  pro- 
per, the  result  may  be  disastrous. 

Mr.  Gillies  :  Tliat  is  a  very  important 
point ! 

Mr.  MTINRO  :  It  is  the  essence  of  the 
Tvhole  question.  If  the  colonies  want  to 
be  relieved  of  their  debts  merely  with  a 
view  to  incurring  other  debts,  they  will 
gain  no  relief,  because  they  wUl  be  respon- 
sible for  the  interest  of  the  debts  which 
the  commonwealth  takes  over,  in  addition 
to  that  of  their  future  debts.  And  it  seems 
to  me  that  there  will  be  a  still  greater 
difficulty  for  the  states  to  meet  if  the  com- 
monwealth is  to  take  over  their  existing 
debts,  and  to  have  power  to  borrow  on  its 
o^wn  account,  on  the  English  market,  for 
its  own  purposes,  without  guaranteeing 
the  future  loans  raised  by  them,  inasmuch 
as  those  loans  will  be  at  a  heavy  discount, 
because  no  single  state  could  occupy  the 
same  position  in  the  market  as  the  com- 
monwealth would  occupy. 

Mr.  McMillan  :  You  could  not  have  two 
classes  of  stock ! 

Mr.  MXJNRO:  Then  you  must  have 
one  of  two  things.  The  commonwealth 
must  take  the  responsibility  of  all  the  bor- 
rowing, or  prevent  future  debts  from  being 
incurred  without  its  consent. 

Mr.  Fitzgerald  :  Ko  loan  could  be 
raised  by  any  state  without  the  authority 
of  the  federal  government  1 

Mr.  MTJNRO  :  Are  hon.  members  pre- 
pared to  take  the  responsibility  of  saying 
to  the  parliaments  of  their  various  colonies, 


"You  shall  not  borrow  another  shilling 
without  the  consent  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment"? 

Colonel  Smith  :  A  municipal  corpora- 
tion can  borrow  without  the  consent  of  the 
state  parliament,  and  why  should  not  the 
state  parliament  have  a  similar  power  ? 

Mr.  MUNRO:  The  hon.  member  i» 
going  away  from  the  question  with  which 
I  am  dealing.  The  municipal  corporations 
that  borrow  upon  the  security  of  their  own 
assets  can  only  do  so  upon  the  authority 
of  an  act  of  parliament  giving  them  that 
power ;  but  the  parliament  that  gives  the 
power  to  borrow  did  not  take  over  their 
debts.  What  is  proposed  now  is,  that  the 
commonwealth  should  take  over  the  exist- 
ing debts  of  the  colonies  ;  and  I  say  thaty 
if  it  takes  over  those  debts,  we  must  either 
provide  that  it  shall  become  responsible^ 
for  all  future  debts,  or  prevent  future 
debts  from  being  incurred  without  it» 
authority.  Are  hon.  members  prepared  to 
take  up  that  position  1  1  venture  to  say 
that  very  few  of  us  are ;  and  unless  we 
are  prepared  to  take  up  that  position,  vrer 
cannot  at  the  present  time  deal  intelli- 
gently with  the  question.  In  the  clause 
we  take  all  the  authority  which  we  can 
prudently  take  with  a  view  to  beginning 
the  federation  ;  and  at  a  future  time  I 
should  be  delighted  to  see  the  common- 
wealth take  up  the  position  which  it  is  now 
proposed  that  it  should  take ;  but  I  do  not 
want  to  see  it  done  until  they  can  do  it 
effectively,  and  with  advantage  to  every- 
body concerned.  If  the  amendment  pro- 
posed by  the  hon.  member.  Sir  John  Bray^ 
is  agreed  to,  the  result  will  be  that  the 
Convention  will  not  be  able  to  close 
for  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks,  because 
we  could  not  as  men  responsible  to  our 
various  colonies  and  to  the  commonwealth 
come  to  a  conclusion  on  this  question  with- 
out taking  time  to  consider  its  defects,  and 
to  work  out  all  the  details  in  connection 
with  it  to  see  what  the   result  would 
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be.  All  that  we  have  undertaken  at  the 
present  time  is  to  put  a  provision  in  tho 
Constitution  Bill  by  which  the  common- 
wealth may  make  arrangements  in  the 
future  with  the  parliaments  of  the  various 
states.  That  will  give  them  time  to  go 
into  the  matter  and  deal  with  it  in  an  in- 
telligent manner,  which  will  be  satisfactory 
to  all  concerned  ;  but  if  we,  who  have  no 
authority  to  do  anything  of  the  sort,  pro- 
vide that  the  debts  of  the  colonies  shall  be 
taken  over  by  the  commonwealth  we  must, 
as  I  said,  continue  to  sit  here  for  a  fort- 
night or  three  weeks  longer  to  work  out 
the  details  of  the  proposal  so  that  we  may 
see  what  its  effect  will  be.  I  trust  that 
we  shall  confine  ourselves  to  the  provi- 
sions of  the  clause  as  it  stands,  and  I  am 
-sure  that  they  go  as  far  as  we  can  pru- 
dently go  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  GILLIES  :  I  agree,  generally,  with 
the  speech  of  the  hon.  member,  Mr.  Munro, 
not  but  what  I  would  like,  if  under  existing 
-circumstances  we  could  see  our  way,  to 
adopt  the  amendment  submitted,  with,  un- 
•questionably,  certain  modifications  which 
would  be  necessary  to  carry  out  any  such 
proposal  under  the  circumstances.  I  had  no 
doubt,  at  the  moment  the  proposal  was  sub- 
mitted, of  the  result  I  was  as  confident  as 
I  am  that  I  stand  here  that  it  would  have 
no  support  from  New  South  Wales;  on 
the  contrary,  that  it  would  receive  the 
strongest  possible  opposition  on  grounds 
which  I  need  not  now  mention,  but  which 
I  am  perfectly  certain  are  quite  within  the 
knowledge  of  members  of  the  Constitu- 
tional Committee.  I  think,  from  that  point 
of  view,  it  would  be  quite  unnecessary  to 
discuss  the  question  at  this  stage,  because  I 
feel  confident  that  we  should  be  informed 
by  the  delegates  of  New  South  Wales 
that  they  would  decline  to  recommend  to 
their  Parliament  any  such  proposal.  Al- 
though great  results  might  be  accomplished 
by  the  proposal — and  I  can  quito  well 
oinderstand  some  of  the  views  which  have 
[Ifr,  Munro, 


been  urged  in  support  of  it — ^I  feel  per- 
fectly certain  that  the  time  is  not  ripe  to 
enable  us  to  carry  out  anything  of  the 
kind.  I  think  it  is  better,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, not  to  say  too  much  on  the 
subject,  because  I  feel  confident  that  aH 
we  might  say  would  be  quite  in  vain. 

Amendment  negatived. 

Sir  JOHN  BRAT  :  Before  the  danse, 
as  a  whole,  is  submitted,  I  desire  to  saj 
frankly,  as  I  have  said  before,  that  when 
we  first  met,  I  Was  not  prepared  to  m&ke 
this  proposal,  but  the  matter  has  Leeik 
gi'owing  in  my  mind,  as  it  has  in  the 
minds  of  other  hon.  members.  I  think 
that  it  is  a  mistake  on  our  part  not  to  have 
some  such  provision  as  that  which  I  have 
suggested.  I  can  only  say  that  I  never  for 
one  moment  intended  that  by  adopting  the 
course  I  have  proposed,  or  by  adopting  the 
course  defined  in  the  bill,  the  different 
colonies  should  be  prevented  from  borrovr- 
ing  whatever  money  they  require  for  th^ 
own  purposes.  They  can  do  that  on  their 
own  credit 

An  Hon.  Member  :  Without  the  leave 
of  the  commonwealth ! 

Sir  JOHN  BRAY :  Yes  ;  the  common- 
wealth may  guarantee  loansin  certain  cases: 
but  no  one  would  suggest  that,  in  the  aln 
sence  of  that,  the  separate  colonies  should 
be  prevented  from  borrowing.  I  trust, 
although  I  am  not  able  to  carry  the  pro- 
posal, that  the  commonwealth  will  take  earl  v 
stcps  to  achievetheobjectslhave  suggested, 
because  it  appears  to  me,  as  I  have  alreadv 
stated,  that  the  great  defect  of  the  bill  is 
that  we  do  not  sufficiently  and  definitely 
define  the  means  of  appropriating  the  reve- 
nue with  which  we  propose  to  intrust  them. 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH:  It  has 
been  suggested  since  the  clause  was  drawn 
and  brought  up  by  the  committee  tha: 
power  to  take  over  the  debts  under  certain 
circumstances  ought  to  be  accompanied  Lr 
a  corresponding  power  to  take  over  the 
assets,  under  conditions. 
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Mr.  Gillies:  There  is  power  in  the 
laiise  to  make  terms  ! 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH  :  lam  very 
Qxich  disposed  to  think  that  this  will 
lappen :  that  the  federal  parliament  will 
ake  over  the  trunk  lines  of  railway — per- 
laps  one,  perhaps  several.  Why  should 
hey  not  have  power  to  do  so  1  I  enter- 
aii\  some  doubts  as  to  whether  they  have 
hat  power.  Several  hon.  members  spoke 
o  me  on  the  subject,  and  I  think  the  mat- 
er is  worthy  of  consideration.  I  think  it 
vould  be  desirable  to  give  express  power 
or  the  taking  over  of  any  public  works  of 
iny  of  the  states  by  the  federal  parliament, 
►f  course  with  the  consent  of  the  parlia- 
nents. 

Sir  John  Bray  :  Put  it  in  another 
lause ! 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH:  This  is 
he  place  to  put  it  I  doubt  very  much 
vh ether  they  possess  the  power.  If  we 
onsider  it  worth  while  to  give  them  the 
>ower,  the  clause  should  read  : 

May  make  laws  for  taking  over  and  consollda- 
iiig  the  whole  or  any  part  of  the  public  debt  of 
kiiy  state  or  states,  or  for  taking  over  any  public 
vorks  of  any  state  or  states. 

[  mention  the  matter  because  several  hon. 
uembers  have  asked  me  to  do  so. 

Mr.  THYNNE  :  In  the  next  clause  re- 
;trictions  are  placed  on  the  power  of  the 
'ederal  parliament,  which  are  very  much 
^-eater  than  the  power  given  for  the 
imendment  of  the  constitution  itself.  We 
provide  in  another  part  of  the  bill  that  the 
constitution  itself,  and  even  this  very  clause, 
nay  be  altered  without  the  consent  of  all 
;he  states  in  the  confederation,  and  now  we 
)ropose  to  insert  this  clause  restricting  the 
iction  of  the  commonwealth,  which  cannot 
ict  in  the  direction  desired  unless  every 
state  concurs.  It  seems  illogical  to  require 
:bat  the  concurrence  of  every  state  in  the 
commonwealth  should  be  insisted  upon, 
whilst  we  can  alter  the  constitution  itself 
with  the  consent  of  a  certain  proportion  of 
3  H 


the  states.  I  think  there  should  be  some 
alteration  in  the  clause,  and  that  a  majority 
of  two-thirds  of  the  states,  or  something  of 
that  kind,  should  be  required.  This  will 
enable  the  federal  parliament,  with  some 
reasonable  prospect  of  doing  practical  busi- 
ness, to  investigate  the  question  of  taking 
over  the  debts.  But  if  the  parliament  of 
the  commonwealth  cannot  enter  upon  the 
question  unless  they  are  satisfied  that  every 
one  of  the  state  parliaments  is  agreeable  to 
work  with  them,  they  will  be  discouraged 
from  ever  undertaking  it. 
Clause,  as  read,  agreed  to. 

CHAPTER  v.— THE  STATES.  " 
Clause  1   (Continuance  of  powers  of  parlia- 
ments of  the  states). 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH :  I  desire 
to  make  a  verbal  amendment  in  this 
clause.     It  states : 

All  powers  which  at  the  date  of  the  establish- 
ment  of  the  commonwealth  are  vested  in  the 
parliaments  of  the  several  colonies,  and  which 
are  not  by  this  constitution  exclusively  vested 
in  the  parliament  of  the  commonwealth,  and  all 
powers  which  the  parliaments  of  the  several 
states  are  not  by  this  constitution  forbidden  to 
exercise,  are  reserved  to 

I  think  that  that  expression  is  not  ade- 
quate. A  great  many  of  their  powers 
which  they  are  not  forbidden  to  exercise 
might  be  withdrawn  from  them  by  the 
exercise  of  similar  powers  by  the  parlia- 
ment of  the  commonwealth,  and  the  clause 
would  be  more  accurate  and  less  liable  to 
criticism  if  it  read,  '*  and  which  are  not  by 
this  constitution  exclusively  vested  in  the 
parliament  of  the  commonwealth,  or  with- 
drawn from  the  parliaments  of  the  several 
states."     I  move : 

That  the  words  ''  and  all  powers  which,"  lines 
5  and  6,  be  omitted  with  the  view  to  insert  in 
their  place  the  words  **  or  withdrawn  from." 

Mr.  GILLIES :  Say  it  in  express  enact- 
ment. The  hon.  and  learned  member,  Sir 
Samuel  Griffith,  will,  perhaps,  remember 
that  a  statement  was  made  by  an  hon. 
member  of  the  Convention  to  the  effect 
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that  the  power  of  borrowing  money  having 
been  granted  under  this  bill  to  the  federal 
parliament  will  exclude  the  local  legiala- 
tares  from  being  able  to  borrow  money.  I 
believe  there  is  no  foundation  whatever 
for  that  statement 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH:  None  what 
ever.  Words  like  "express  enactment" 
do  not  mean  anything. 

Amendment  agreed  to. 

Amendment  (by  Sir  Samuel  Griffith) 
agreed  to  : 

That  the  clause  be  farther  amended  by  omit- 
ting the  words  "are  not  by  this  constitution 
forbidden  .to  exercise." 

Clause,  as  amended,  agreed  to. 

Clause  5.  All  references  or  communications 
required  by  the  constitution  of  any  state  or 
otherwise  to  be  made  by  the  governor  of  the 
state  to  the  Queen  shall  be  made  through  the 
governor-general,  as  her  Majesty's  representa- 
tive in  the  commonwealth,  and  the  Queen's 
pleasure  shall  be  made  known  through  him. 

Mr.  GILLIES  :  I  propose  to  ask  the 
Committee  to  omit  this  claaae.  I  do  not 
desire  to  make  many  observations.  I  be- 
lieve that  we  were  not  called  upon  by  our 
respective  colonies,  who  gave  us  authority 
to  como  here,  to  interfere  in  the  slightest 
degree  whatever  with  the  governments  of 
the  statea  In  addition  to  that  it  is  not 
necessary.  The  mere  fact  that  a  local  par- 
liament passes  a  bill,  and  that  that  bill,  if 
it  has  to  be  sent  home,  must  be  sent  through 
the  governor-general,  and  not  through  the 
governor  of  the  state,  I  feel  confident  will 
create  a  great  deal  of  irritation  in  the 
Tarious  colonies. 

Sir  Samuel  Griffith  :  Not  at  all ! 

Mr.  GILLIES :  I  can  say  to  the  hon. 
gentleman  that  it  has  created  a  great  deal 
of  irritation  in  some  of  the  colonies  already, 
and  I  have  contended  constantly  that  where 
a  provision  is  not  necessary  to  the  creation 
of  the  constitution  it  ought  not  to  be  in- 
serted. Ic  is  far  better  to  err  on  the  safe 
side.  It  is  a  mere  piece  of  imagination  that 
[Mr.  Gillies, 


there  is  anything  inconsistent  in  creatiog 
a  governor-general,  and  in  allowing  a  g^ 
vemor  to  communicate  with  the  Crovn. 
There  is  no  inconsistency  at  all,  and  in  mj 
judgment  it  is  not  necessary  that  a  clause 
of  this  kind  should  be  inserted,  becaos? 
unquestionably  it  interferes  with  the  pR^ 
sent  position  of  state  governors*  and  I  ocb- 
sider  that  ought  not  to  be  done.  We  ou^t 
not  to  create  anything  likely  to  beget  aih 
tagonism  to  any  portion  of  this  bilL  TTt 
shall  have  trouble  enough  without  tht: . 
and  I  confidently  believe  that  ev^ythiiLg 
of  this  kind  that  we  insert  in  the  bill  vu. 
beget  opposition  elsewhere,  where  we  d-j 
not  desire  opposition. 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH :  In  my 
opinion  this  is  a  very  important  provisit^n. 
but  I  doubt  very  much  whether  this  hi^ 
hour  of  the  day  is  a  good  time  to  go  into 
the  matter.  What  the  hon.  membo*,  Mr. 
Gillies,  maintains  is  that  after  the  establoh- 
ment  of  the  commonwealth,  the  govern- 
ments  of  the  different  states  should  be  is 
direct  communication  with  the  Queen's 
government  in  London,  each  pulling  in 
different  directions,  as  thej  have  done 
before. 

Mr.  Gillies  :  No  I 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH :  That  L* 
what  the  hon.  member  proposes. 

Mr.  Gillies  :  Certainly  not ! 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH  :  Well,  tie 
hon.  member  proposes  to  leave  that  st&ic 
of  things  existing.  I  have  always  main- 
tained that  one  of  the  principal  r^fioc? 
for  establishing  a  federation  in  Australia 
was  because  the  governments  were  alvap 
pulling  in  different  directions.  Australia 
speaks  with  seven  voices  instead  of  wit^ 
one  voioe.  Now,  the  hon.  gentlana^ 
wishes  that  Australia  should  continue  i^ 
speak  with  seven  voices  instead  of  witl 
one  voice. 

Mr.  GiLUES :  Only  on  matters  app£^ 
taining  to  themselves ! 
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Dr.  Coemsovas  :  On  matters  appertain- 
ing to  themselves  the7  £^uld  not  want  to 
communicate  with  the  Imperial  Govem- 
snent  at  all ! 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH :  I  main- 
t  ain  that  ministers  in  Australia  are  to  be  the 
Queen's  ministers  for  the  commonwealth, 
and  any  communication  affecting  any  part 
of  the  commonwealth  which  has  to  be 
made  to  or  by  the  Queen,  should  bo  made 
-with  their  knowledge.  Without  that  we 
shall  not  have  the  voice  of  one  common- 
^vealth  in  Australia.  I  maintain  that  this 
argument  is  quite  indisputable  The  hon. 
member's  argument  amounts  to  this:  some- 
body will  not  like  it ;  some  people  object 
to  it,  and  it  is  not  absolutely  necessary. 
1  admit  that  it  is  not  absolutely  neces- 
sary ;  but  I  say  it  is  necessary  if  we  are 
^oing  to  establish  a  real  commonwealth  in 
Australia.  I  think  the  idea  is  that  there 
is  to  be  but  one  government  for  Australia, 
and  that  we  shall  have  nothing  more  to  do 
with  the  Imperial  Government  except  the 
link  of  the  Crown.  We  recognise  the 
Crown,  but  do  not  desire  to  have  the  go- 
vernments of  Australia  all  trying  to  attract 
the  attention  of  the  Secretary  of  State  in 
Downing  street. 

Mr.  Gillies  :  We  cannot  prevent  them 
from  having  agents-general ! 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH  :  Certainly 
not ;  but  the  agents-general  will  be  limited 
to  their  functions  as  commercial  agents. 

Mr.  Gillies  :  Will  they  1 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH  :  They  will 
no  longer  be  diplomatic  agents.  I  main- 
tain that  Australia  is  to  have  only  one 
diplomatic  existence,  and,  therefore,  only 
one  diplomatic  head,  and  one  diplomatic 
mouthpiece  in  any  other  part  of  the  world. 
Those  are  my  reasons.  I  hope  the  matter 
will  not  be  considered  a  light  one.  I  think 
it  is  very  important  indeed. 

Sir  JOHN  DOWNER :  I  agree  with 
the  hon.  and  learned  member.  Sir  Samuel 
Griffith,  in  attaching  great  importance  to 


this  matter,  but  I  consider'that  it  is  only 
important  in  the  way  in  which  the  people 
in  the  various  colonies  will  look  upon  it, 
and,  in  my  opinion,  they  will  look  upon 
this  as  being  another'  instance  in  which 
they  give  up  a  great  deal  more  than  the 
circumstances  of  the  case  require.  I  take 
it  that  we  came  here  under  practically  the 
same  commission,  with  instructions  to  confer 
together  as  to  the  surrendering  of  such 
powers  as  were  necessary  to  create  the 
commonwealth,  but  with  the  strictest  in- 
junctions to  retain  to  each  colony  all  the 
powers  not  absolutely  necessary  for  the 
commonwealth.  We  all  agree  that  in 
every  matter  which  relates  to  the  common- 
wealth and  the  Crown,  the  governor- 
general  shall  be  the  only  medium  of  com- 
munication between  the  people  and  the 
Crown.  But  as  to  matters  which  are  in 
no  way  committed  to  the  commonwealth, 
which  are  to  proceed  in  precisely  the  same 
fashion  as  they  did  before,  and  as  to  which 
the  commonwealth  is  expressly  excluded 
from  exercising  any  jurisdiction  whatever, 
surely  it  is  thoroughly  superfluous  to  put 
in  a  clause  which  gives  the  appearance  of 
limiting  the  authority  that  is  intended  to 
remain  unlimited,  and  to  give  the  gover- 
nor-general an  apparent  authority,  which 
many  of  the  colonies  and  many  of  the 
people  of  the  colonies  wUl  think  a  real 
authority,  to  interfere  in  matters  which 
exclusively  concern  the  states  themselves. 
There  are-  a  few  matters  on  which  the 
colonies  even  now  have  to  communicate 
with  the  Imperial  Government — a  few 
bills  which  they  have  to  reserve ;  but  with 
bills  which  relate  to  their  own  internal 
economy  what  on  earth  has  the  gover- 
nor-general of  the  commonwealth  to  do  9 
Why  should  not  the  same  procedure  which 
has  been  adopted  in  the  past  prevail  in 
the  future  ?  We  want  now  to  use  every 
means  of  encouraging  the  colonies  to  enter 
into  this  federation  ;  and,  as  has  been  well 
stated  by  the  hon.  member,  Mr.  Gillies, 
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heaven  knows,  the  difficulties  in  our  way 
are  quite  enough,  without  wanting  to  un- 
necessarily accumulate  them.  Many  will 
attach  an  importance  to  this  provision 
which  it  really  does  not  possess,  and  will 
say  that,  while  pretending  to  maintain 
the  autonomy  of  the  colonies  in  those  par- 
ticulars in  which  we  have  not  expressly 
surrendered  it,  we  are,  in  reality,  making 
ourselves  entirely  subsidiary  to  it  on  other 
questions.  What  does  it  all  come  to  ?  It 
might  come  to  a  question  of  creating  great 
disputes  between  the  commonwealth  and 
some  state.  An  amendment  of  the  state 
constitution  might  not,  perhaps,  commend 
itself  to  the  judgment  of  the  executive  of 
the  commonwealth  for  the  time-being. 

Mr.  Baker:  That  has  nothing  to  do 
with  it  j  that  is  not  the  question  ! 

Sir  JOHN  DOWNER  :  The  bill  would 
have  to  be  reserved  for  her  Majesty's  as- 
sent; it  would  have  to  go  through  the 
executive  of  the  commonwealth. 

Mr.  Baker  :  Through  the  governor ;  not 
through  the  executive ! 

Sir  JOHN  DOWNER:  Through  the 
executive  in  substance. 

Sir  Samuel  Griffith  :  Why  not  ? 

Sir  JOHN  DOWNER:  I  shall  say  why 
not,  if  the  hon.  member  will  wait  a  little. 
It  will  have  to  go  through  the  executive 
of  the  federation,  who  would  make,  no 
doubt,  such  minutes  and  recommendations 
on  the  matter,  with  which  they  had  nothing 
in  the  world  to  do,  as  might  happen  to  oc- 
cur to  them  at  the  moment.  If  it  is  asked, 
would  you  invite  conflict  by  allowing  each 
state  to  legislate  independently,  without 
the  executive  of  the  commonwealth  having 
any  opportunity  of  expressing  their  opinion 
as  to  whether  or  not  they  are  legislating  on 
matters  within  their  jurisdiction] — I  would 
say  in  answer  to  that  question,  "  No ;  I 
wish  them  to  have  every  information  as  to 
what  is  going  on  in  every  state."  There 
will  be  no  difficulty  in  every  bill,  before  it 
becomes  an  act,  being  sent  to  them  for 
[Sir  John  Doumer. 


their  consideration  to  make  such  recom- 
mendations on  their  own  account  as  thtj 
like.  But  I  say  that,  so  far  as  eadi  coktnj 
is  concerned,  it  appears  to  me  an  abaokielj 
gratuitous  act,  having  most  carefully  e&da- 
voured  to  preserve  all  their  rights  in  ercr? 
instance  in  which  it  is  notabsolutelynecf!- 
sary  to  surrender  them,  for  the  mere  sake 
of  what  I  consider  a  figment,  or,  as  it  is  pir. 
by  the  hon.  member,  Sir  Samuel  Gn£tl, 
rather  an  unpleasant  reality,  as  it  migii: 
prove  in  the  case  I  have  mentioned,  ta 
deprive  themselves  of  the  constitutiooal 
rights  which  they  as  colonists  have  at  tU 
present  time,  and  to  give  up  a  portion  c^ 
their  self  governing  rights  which  will  b 
no  way  that  £  can  see  assist  the  commoii- 
wealth,  but  will  certainly,  I  think,  d^rade 
the  colonies  in  their  own  estimation. 

Mr.  BAKER  :  I  do  not  think  there  k 
in  this  Convention  a  stronger  advocate  if 
state  rights  and  state  interests  than  I  as; 
but,  still,  I  strongly  support  the  dause  as 
it  stands,  for  it  seems  to  me  that  one  of 
the  very  fundamental  ideas  of  a  federation 
is  that,  so  far  as  all  outside  natLonsare 
concerned,  the  federation  shall  be  oce 
nation ;  that  we  shall  be  Australia  to  the 
outside  world,  in  which  expression  I  in 
elude  Great  Britain;  that  we  shall  s{^ 
if  not  with  one  voice,  at  all  events,  throujb 
one  channel  of  communication  to  the  Ie- 
perial  Government ;  that,  as  it  has  been 
put,  we  shall  not  have  seven  voices  ex- 
pressing seven  different  opinions,  but  tkt 
her  Majesty's  government  in  Great  Britain, 
shall  communicate  to  her  Majestjs  Go- 
vernment in  Australia  through  onechaniitl 
of  communication  only.  My  hon.  cor- 
league,  Sir  John  Downer,  with  whom  1 
generally  agree,  but  with  whom  I  stroiu:'J 
disagree  in  this  matter,  has  put  it  tlu: 
as  regards  tlie  communications  whicli  ra 
be  sent  to  the  home  Government  throngli 
the  governor-general,  the  executive  of  ti? 
commonwealth,  can  in  effect  exercise  soae 
power.     But  it  does  not  seem  to  me  ^» 
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he  clause  provides  for  anything  of  the 
ort.  It  simply  saya  that  the  governor- 
general  shall  be  the  channel  of  communis 
ation.  It  does  not  say,  and  it  does  not 
ppear  to  me  to  mean,  that  the  executive 
>i  the  commonwealth  shall  have  the  right  to 
^eto  any  bills  passed  by  the  different  states, 
)r  shall  have  the  right  to  recommend  her 
^lajesty  to  disallow  any  such  bills.  It  does 
lot  appear  to  me  to  go  to  that  extent  at  all. 
Mr.  Kingston  :  What  is  the  good  of  it  1 
Mr.  BAKER  :  The  good  of  it  is  this  : 
rhat  to  the  outside  world — to  Great 
Britain — ^we  shall  be  the  Commonwealth 
Df  Australia,  and  not  seven  separate  inde- 
pendent states,  acting  in  seven  different 
manners,  even  so  far  as  Great  Britain  is 
concerned.  It  is  a  matter,  I  think,  of 
very  great  importance,  and  I  quite  agree 
that  the  clause  ought  to  be  retained. 

Sir  HENRY  PARKES  :  It  really  does 
one  good  to  hear  so  sound  a  sentiment 
from  my  hon.  friend,  Mr.  Baker,  to  which 
I  entirely  respond.     I  cannot  understand 
for  the  very  life  of  me,  how  we  can  aspire 
to  be  one  Australian  people  under  the 
€rown,  and  have  several  channels  of  com- 
munication with   the  Crown.     We  must 
either  be  a  nation  or  we  must  be  a  chain 
of  unfederated  states.     I  have  been  sur* 
prised  at  the  attitude  taken  up  by  my 
hon.  friend,  Mr.  Gillies,  because  I  look 
to  him  almost  for  guidance  in  this  Con- 
vention, and  I  have  been  surprised  that  he 
should  take  up  a  position  which  appears  to 
me  to  be  so  untenable.     I  am  very  glad, 
and  I  think  I  may  in  some  measure  con- 
gratulate myself,  that  I  have  been  capable 
of  sufficient  self-restraint  not  to  take  a 
very  prominent  part  in  the  discussions  of 
this  Committee,  because  I  have  always 
found  that  some  member  or  other  to  some 
degree,  sometimes  more  and  sometimes  less, 
had  fully  expressed  my  sentiments,  and  I 
was  not  desirous  of  delaying  the  proceed- 
ii^gs.     But  there  has  been   one   feeling 
throughout  our  discussions,  especially  of 


late,  which  if  regarded  seriously  would  be 
almost  distressing,  and  that  is  the  feeling 
of  delegates  to  resolutely  look  on  parti- 
cular parts  of  Australia.  If  we  are  fede- 
rating, trying  to  unite  the  whole,  we  must 
keep  our  eyes  broadly  fixed  upon  Aus- 
tralia as  a  whole,  and  we  must,  to  a  very 
large  extent,  endeavour  to  lose  sight  of 
geographical  lines  of  separation  and  pe- 
culiarities in  different  states  of  society. 
If  we  aim  and  aspire  to  be  one  Australian 
people,  we  must  try  to  look  upon  Aus- 
tralia as  a  whole,  and  I  think  I  can  take 
to  myself  some  credit  for  having  taken  this 
view  from  the  very  first.  No  person  has 
heard  me  speaking  of  New  South  Wales, 
and  I  must  say  the  delegates  from  New 
South  Wal6s  have  been  pretty  free  from 
this  local  feeling. 

Sir  Thomas  McIlwraith  :  Oh ! 

Sir  HENRY  PARKES :  So  much  is 
that  the  case  that  at  times  I  have  found 
myself  with  no  support  whatever  from  my 
fellow-delegates,  showing  that  we  have  not 
acted  together.  In  some  of  the  most  im- 
portant steps  taken  by  my  fellow-delegates 
I  have  not  even  been  consulted,  so  that  we 
have  not  banded  together  as  against  the 
rest  of  Australia;  nor  am  I  aware  that  the 
name  of  New  South  Wales  has  been  very 
often  on  our  tongues.  For  myself,  I  say  that 
throughout  the  proceedings  of  this  Conven- 
tion I  have  desired  to  keep  my  eyes  steadily 
upon  the  Australian  people,  and  I  feel  as 
much  interest  in  that  portion  of  the  Aus- 
tralian people  in  Western  Australia  as  I  do 
in  that  portion  who  are  in  New  South  Wales. 
I  am  just  as  anxious  for  the  security  of 
their  rights  and  for  their  prosperity  as  I 
am  in  respect  of  those  matters  in  our  own 
colony,  and  T  cannot  understand  how  we 
can  rise  to  the  level  of  a  federation  unless, 
as  the  hon.  member,  Mr.  Baker,  says,  we 
insist  on  being  known  to  the  outside 
world  by  only  one  channel.  If  we  have 
a  governor-general  he  will  be  the  chief 
representative  of  the  Crown,  and  as  such 
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he  oughfc  to  be  the  only  chaimel  of  oom- 
munication  with  the  Crown  from  this 
ooutinent  of  Australia.  That  reminds 
me  of  words  I  have  heard  here  on  several 
occasions,  that  various  bodies  were  being 
stripped  of  tlieir  dignity.  Bepeatedly  we 
have  been  told  that  the .  senate  would  be 
stripped  of  its  dignity  if  certain  things 
were  done.  I  am  at  a  loss  to  conceive  how 
anything  which  comes  into  existence  by  the 
drawing  up  of  this  constitution  can  be 
stripped  of  any  dignity.  Whatever  dig- 
nity, or  character,  or  standing  it  has  it 
derives  it  from  this  constitution,  and  unless 
something  is  afterwards  done  in  an  aggres- 
sive manner,  it  can  be  stripped  of  nothing. 
We  strip  a  state  governmrait  of  no  dig- 
nity, no  position,  no  character  whatever 
when  we  say  that  there  shall  be  only  one 
channel  of  communication  between  the 
nation  of  Australia  and  the  Sovereign 
whom  we  acknowledge  at  the  other  end  of 
the  world.  Each  state  will  be  as  free  as 
it  is  now  to  make  its  representations  to  the 
Grown,  the  only  difference  being  that  the 
representation  must  be  transmitted  through 
the  greatest  and  the  only  proper  channel 
between  this  young  nation  and  the  Crown. 
1  instanced,  I  remember,  when  this  matter 
was  being  considered  by  the  Constitutional 
Committee,  the  case  of  the  navy.  If  a 
state  governor  had  any  .power  in  dealing 
with  the  Crown,  how  would  it  be  in  any 
intercourse  with  the  officers  in  charge  of 
any  branch  of  the  naval  forces  we  have  in 
these  seas  for  our  defence  ?  Any  one  must 
see  that  the  utmost  confusion  must  arise 
unless  dealings  with  the  admiral  of  the 
station  were  conducted  solely  through  one 
channel — that  of  the  governor-general.  If 
we  keep  the  position  defined  by  the  bill 
now  before  us,  with  one  unit  between  us 
and  the  Crown  of  England,  we  must  not 
allow  any  other  person  whatever,  whether 
a  governor  of  a  separate  state,  or  be  he 
who  he  may,  to  communicate  with  us  in 
affairs  relating  to  the  empire  outside,  ex- 
[Sir  Ilenry  Farkea. 


cept  through  the  govemor-ge&enl  of  ik 
colony.  It  does  not  appear  to  me  u 
admit  of  much  argument  to  show  thit  tk: 
must  be  the  case.  As  to  jealousies  tb&t 
may  arise,  I  cannot  see  that  any  jealoit&ki 
can  arise,  when  the  l^ing  appeals  to  be» 
reasonable  under  the  new  order  {i  ihio^ 
we  shall  bring  into  existence  under  & 
federation.  I  trust  the  dauae  will  W 
passed  as  it  now  stands.  It  vas  gq& 
sidered  very  minutely  by  the  commit-.t^ 
empowered  to  consider  it,  and  it  has » 
much  to  recommend  it^  and  there  bs» 
little  to  recommend  a  number  of  chanc^^ 
of  communioation  between  the  wami> 
wealth  and  the  outside  world,  that  I  ca> 
not  believe  but  that  the  oominittee  <u 
pass  it  as  it  stands  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  WRIXON  :  I  should  led  grauir 
impressed  by  the  arguments  urged  by  tk 
hon.  member,  Sir  Henry  ParkeSyif  itrer? 
proposed  to  oonstitate  a  unified  goTers- 
ment  in  this  country.  I  should  then  see 
the  force  of  my  hon.  friend's  argunKfitL 
I  think  there  might  begreatvirtaeiotiac 
unified  government  whenever  we  are  nadr 
for  it;  but  it  is  not  proposed  to  bt^t 
unified  government  now.  ItifiexpRSfiiy 
provided  that  we  take  certain  rights  to  tk 
federal  government  and  that  everytbiog 
not  so  taken  is  left  to  the  state;  aodl 
am  afraid  that  by  this  provision  reqainc; 
them  to  communicate  in  all  matters  tbroogii 
thegovernor-general,  while  yoa  addnotlir^ 
to  the  real  union  of  the  different  provinces. 
you  will  excite  a  well-founded  distrust  aoi 
jealousy  in  them  as  to  what  their  r»l 
position  is  to  be,  and  as  to  how  mQch  job 
are  going  to  take  from  and  leave  vii£ 
them.  After  all,  it  is  a  mere  matter  cf 
etiquette — that  is,  as  to  what  montbpiea 
the  different  communications  shall  pas 
through. 

Hon.  Membebs  :  No  1 

Mr.  WRIXON  :  Well,  it  is  a  matterof 
etiquette  in  relation  to  graver  matters,  m 
while  you  gain  nothing  with  regard  to  tk 
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•eal  anity  of  the  proviuces,  you  impair 
heir  sense  of  independence,  and  are  apt 
o  inspire  them  with  feelings  of  jealousy. 
l£  it  were  proposed  in  this  clause  to  limit 
his  means  of  communication  to  matters 
iuch  as  the  hon.  member,  6ir  Henry 
?arkes,  has  alluded  to,  namely,  the  im- 
leiial  navy — to  matters  common  to  the 
rhole  of  Australia — I  could  then  under- 
itand  it ;  but  that  is  not  what  is  proposed 
lere.  It  is  proposed  that  no  one  of  these 
provinces  shall  have  the  least  communica- 
ion  in  regard  to  the  most  local  matter  with 
ihe  Sovereign,  unless  through  the  governor- 
^neral.  Now  that,  I  take  it,  is  a  position 
nconsistent  with  the  station  which  we 
nean  to  assign  to  these  provinces  in  the 
lew  dominion.  They  are  not  small  pro- 
rioces,  they  are  great  dominion  states,  they 
nrLll  have  large  populations,  and  I  can  see 
lothing  inconsifitent  with  their  position  in 
this  confederacy  in  their  having  in  their  own 
governor  a  means  of  communication  with 
the  Sovereign  direct.  I  can  conceive  of  no 
more  coiifusionin  that  arrangement  with  re- 
^tl  to  the  dominion  of  Australia  than  now 
exists  with  regard  to  India,  whereyou  have 
sk  governor-general  and  governors  of  the 
iifTerent  dependencies.  I  am  afraid  that, 
while  we  gain  nothing  in  reality  by  this 
clause,  we  give  cause  for  jealousy  to  the 
different  provinces,  making  it  more  diffi- 
cult for  them  to  communicate  their  views 
to  their  Sovereign. 

Mr.  DEAKIN:  The  illustration  my 
hon.  colleague,  Mr.  Wrixon,  has  just  given 
is,  I  fancy,  a  little  unfortunate.  There  are 
lieatenant-govemors  in  India ;  but  no 
lieutenant-governor  communicatee  with  the 
India  office  except  through  the  governor- 
general,  and  that  is  the  course  of  pro- 
cedure sought  to  be  established  by  this 
clause.  My  hon.  colleague  regards  this 
matter  in  the  light  of  etiquette,  and  con- 
fiidera  that  it  is  of  comparatively  small 
value,  except  in  so  far  as  it  is  likely  to 
*rouse  feelings  of  jealousy  on  the  part  of 


the  colonies,  which,  he  considers,  are  being 
deprived  of  nothing,  but  which,  in  their 
own  opinion,  are  being  deprived  of  an  im- 
portant mode  of  procedure.  If  that  is  the 
hon.  member's  only  objection,  I  think  it  ap- 
plies just  as  forcibly  against  his  own  con- 
tention as  against  the  clause.  If  the  several 
colonies  are  really  losing  nothing,  there  is 
on  the  other  side  a  great  gain.  The  hon. 
member  said  he  would  support  the  clause  if 
we  were  establishing  a  perfectly  unified 
government  Those  who  have  opposed 
every  federal  proposal  contained  in  this 
bill  have  said  they  would  accept  it  if  we 
were  to  have  aunified  government  But,8ir, 
we  are  to  have  a  unified  government  for  the 
particular  purpose  with  which  this  clause 
deals.  Bead  the  list  of  powers  which  are 
to  be  intrusted  to  the  federal  parliament, 
and  there  remains  one  broad  general  im- 
pression on  the  mind,  which  is,  that  in  aU 
foreign  affairs — if  we  may  use  the  term — 
that  in  all  national  affairs,  the  parliament 
of  the  commonwealth  is  to  represent  the 
whole  peopl&  What  arQ  the  communica- 
tions which  will  proceed  from  the  various 
colonies  to  Downing-street  1  Ninety-nine 
per  cent,  of  them  must  inevitably  be  of  a 
more  or  less  national  character.  If  the 
hon.  member  implies  that  the  clause  is  so 
wide  that  it  will  embrace  in  the  net,  not 
only  large  questions  of  policy,  which  he 
admits  should  proceed  through  the  go- 
vernor-general, but  also  the  minor  ques- 
tions, which,  in  the  language  of  the  hon, 
member,  Sir  John  Downer,  are  of  exclu- 
sively local  concern,  what  injury  will  be 
done  to  matters  of  exclusively  local  con- 
cern if  they  are  sent  through  one  channel, 
instead  of  many  1  As  the  hon.  member, 
Mr.  Baker,  has  said,  it  is  not  a  loss  of 
power  on  the  part  of  each  state.  No  colony 
will  be  gagged  or  compelled  to  make  re- 
presentations which  it  does  not  wish  to 
make ;  nor  will  any  of  their  representa- 
tions be  prevented  from  reaching  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  for  the  Colonies. 
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Mr.  Gillies  :  There  will  be  loss  of  pres* 
tige! 

Mr.  DEAKIN :  Thej  may  lose  some 
prestige,  but  then  we  come  back  to  the 
old  question  :  Is  not  that  loss  balanced  by 
a  far  greater  gain  on  the  other  side  ?  Our 
losses  of  the  past  have  not  been  simply 
losses  of  prestige,  but  very  real  and  practical 
losses  to  the  colonies  of  Australia,  becauso 
they  have  spoken  through  many  chan- 
nels instead  of  one  ?  Should  wo  have  lost 
New  Guinea  if  we  had  spoken  with  one 
voice,  instead  of  with  seven  ?  Should  we 
have  had  such  an  unsatisfactory  state  of 
things  as  exists  at  present  in  the  New 
Hebride3  if  Australia  8|x>ke  with  one 
voice?  No.  Imperial  ministers  have  in- 
variably said  that  what  they  waited  for, 
and  desired  to  listen  to,  was  the  voice  of 
Australia,  and  that  if  they  failed  to  act  in  a 
particular  emergency,  it  was  because  of  the 
confusion  of  voices  which  they  heard  from 
these  colonies.  It  cannot  be  claimed  that 
the  confusion  of  voices  will  be  prevented 
even  by  this  clause.  Any  colony  which 
desires  to  make  representations  can  do  so 
in  future  just  as  much  as  in  the  past ;  but 
passing  through  one  channel,  and  passing 
under  the  criticism  of  the  chief  imperial 
officer  representing  the  Crown  in  Aus- 
tralia, they  will  have  given  to  them  not 
only  the  unity  that  comes  from  passing 
through  one  channel,  but  they  will  be  open 
to  comment  by  that  officer  and  his  advisers, 
80  that  the  Impeiial  Grovemment,  when  it 
receives  those  representations  from  any 
particular  state,  will  at  the  same  time  be 
made  aware  of  the  manner  in  which  any 
proposal  is  regarded  by  the  executive 
officers  of  the  commonwealth.  If  that  is 
not  to  be  the  case,  what  will  be  the  com- 
monwealth 1  It  will  not  be  even  a  bundle 
of  sticks;  it  will  not  even  be  tied  to- 
gether; on  the  contrary,  each  state  will 
stand  apart,  making  its  own  representa- 
tions, even  on  matters  of  national  concern. 

Mr.  Gillies  :  No ;  only  on  its  own  affisiirs ! 
[i/r.  Deakin, 


Mr.  DEAKIN :  I  understood  that  the 
lion,  member,  Mr.  Gillies,  was  opposed  to    -] 
the  whole  clause,  and  that  he  did  not  sug- 
gest any  amendment 

Mr.  Gillies  :  I  oppose  the  whole  clause, 
because  it  is  not  necessary  1 

Mr.  DEAKIN :  Unless  this  clause  ap- 
pears in  the  bill,  there  is  nothing  to  pre- 
vent each  state  from  making  representa- 
tions on  any  matter  without  in  the  least 
referring  to  the  general  government. 
There  is  nothing  to  prevent  each  state 
making  privately  and  secretly  representa- 
tions against  the  policy  pursued  by  the 
governor-general  and  his  ministers,  or 
against  the  legislation  which  they  are  pro- 
posing. If  the  states  will  lose  something 
in  the  way  of  prestige  or  etiquette,  is  that 
much  to  lose  when  we  are  on  the  other 
side  gaining  the  great  advantage  of  having 
all  the  affairs  of  Afistralia  with  the  mother 
country  dealt  with  on  settled  principles  and 
definite  lines  ?  So  long  as  each  colony  is 
allowed  to  make  its  own  terms  with  the 
Colonial  Office,  and  so  long  as  each  ques- 
tion is  dealt  with  separately,  we  have  no 
more  security  than  the  good  judgment  of 
English  officials  that  the  representations 
of  one  colony  will  receive  the  same  atten- 
tion and  consideration  as  are  given  to 
the  representations  of  another  colony.  If, 
however,  representations  pass  through  one 
channel,  they  will  bo  bound  to  receive  at- 
tention and  consideration,  and  to  be  dealt 
with  on  the  same  principles.  The  verv 
question  which  the  hon.  member,  Sir  John 
Downer,  referred  to,  that  is,  the  amendme^it 
of  the  constitution  of  a  particular  state,  is 
one  on  which  the  government  of  the  com- 
monwealth is  entitled  to  be  heai-d,  and  it 
is  very  much  better  that  it  should  be  heard 
through  a  definite  and  recognised  channel 
rather  than  that  we  should  have  a  state 
government  making  representations  inde- 
pendently, and  the  central  government 
making  representations  independently  to  I 
Downing-street,  while  the  Downing-street 
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office  would  have  to  return  the  representa- 
tions of   the  federal  government  to  the 
state  government,  and  the  representations 
of  the  state  government  to  the  federal  go- 
vernment.    That  would  indeed  be  a  very 
inconvenient  method  of  carrying  on  com- 
munications if  we  ever  have  the  unfor- 
tunate  spectacle  of  a  state  government 
being  pitted  against   the  commonwealth 
government.     The  states  will  lose  nothing, 
comparatively  speaking,  by  this  proposal. 
It  does  not  deprive  them  of  a  power,  it 
only  fixes   a   channel  of  communication. 
State   communications  would    reach   the 
colonial  office  just  as  expeditiously  through 
that  channel  as  if  they  were  sent  inde- 
pendently, and  they  would  bo  dealt  with 
quite  as  expeditiously,  while  on  the  other 
hand  there  would  be  enormous  advantages. 
The  secondary  question  introduced  in  con- 
nection with  this  clause  is  really  bound 
up  with  the  same  principle.     There  would 
be  but  one  governor-general,  but  one  means 
of  communication  with  the  imperial  author- 
ities, and  that  is  through  the  governor- 
general.  It  will  follow  of  necessity  that  there 
will  be  but  one  representative  for  diplomatic 
matters  in  Q  reat  Britain,  one  agent-general, 
and  that  will  be  the  representative  of  the 
commonwealth.     The  several  states  would 
always  remain  independent  with  regard  to 
one  another,  but  with  regard  to  the  out- 
side world  they  ought  to  appear  undivided. 
On  the  other  hand,  allow  the  governors 
introduced  by  the  Imperial  Government 
into  different  parts  of  this  continent  to 
make  representations  to  the  home  Govern- 
ment.   They  will  receive  different  instruc- 
tions, and  they  will  make  different  repre- 
sentations as  to  the  opinions  of  the  people 
with  respect  to  any  question  which  may 
arise.  Those  representations  may  be  made 
in  a  confidential  manner  without  any  refer- 
ence whatever  to  the  central  authority.    In 
what  position  should  we  then  place  the  cen- 
tral executive  ?  Not  in  the  position  of  men 
charged  with  the  responsibility  of  the  affairs 


of  Australia,  and  charged  with  the  sur- 
veillance of  all  the  affairs  of  Australia, 
supreme  with  regard  to  all  matters  outside 
its  borders  and  with  regard  to  all  national 
matters.  They  would  be  unacquainted 
with  negotiations  proceeding  between  the 
several  members  of  this  confederacy  and 
the  Imperial  Government.  They  would 
be  absolutely  unacquainted  with  them, 
and  the  matters  might  never  be  referred 
to  them.  Is  that  a  desirable  state  of 
affairs  1  Upon  this  clause  hangs  the 
essential  principle  governing  the  relations 
of  Australia  to  the  mother  country  in 
future.  If  this  clause  is  defeated  the 
proposed  governor-general  will  cease  to  be 
a  govern  or- general.  He  will  become  one 
governor  among  many,  and  he  will  lose 
the  dignified  position  in  which  this  con- 
stitution proposes  to  place  him.  Tou  will 
not  only  deprive  the  governor-general  of 
his  influence,  but  you  will  deprive  the  com- 
monwealth of  its  influence.  You  will 
deprive  the  commonwealth  of  that  single 
voice  which  would  carry  weight  by  its 
diplomatic  representation  in  the  mother 
country.  Do  this  and  you  will  strike  one 
of  the  severest  blows  at  Australia  as  a 
commonwealth  and  in  its  relations  with 
the  mother  country. 

Mr.  FITZGERALD  :  It  appears  to  me 
that  there  is  only  one  recommendation  in 
favour  of  the  proposal  of  my  hon.  friend, 
Mr.  Gillies,  and  that  is,  that  it  will  flatter 
the  self-esteem  of  the  colonies  by  allowing 
them  to  have  direct  communication  with 
the  home  government,  and  to  that  extent 
it  may  facilitate  the  obtaining  of  their 
sanction  to  the  proposed  federation.  Though 
I  admit  that  it  would  have  that  effect,  the 
arguments  on  the  other  side  are  so  over- 
whelming that  I  can  hardly  imagine  that  the 
Convention  can  be  influenced  by  that  con- 
sideration, which  is  utterly  dwarfed  by  the 
enormity  of  the  case  which  has  been  pre- 
sented on  the  other  side.  I  will  make  one 
remark  in  reply  to  my  hon.  fiiend,  Mr« 
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Deakin,  who  referred  to  the  lieutenant- 
governors  in  India.  I  believe  it  is  quite 
true,  unless  a  change  has  been  made  re- 
cently, that  the  governors  of  the  provinces 
of  Madras,  Bengal,  and  Bombay  communi- 
cate with  the  authorities  in  London  direct. 

An  Hon.  Member  :  That  is  not  a  federa- 
tion ! 

Mr.  FITZGEBALD  :  I  know  that  it 
is  not,  but  India  was  referrod  to.  The  go- 
vemors  of  the  presidencies  of  Madras  and 
Bombay  in  all  matters  connected  with  their 
own  presidencies  communicatedirectly  with 
the  office  in  London.  But  that  has  nothing 
to  do^with  the  case.  I  am  sorry  that  my 
friend,  Mr.  Gillies,  bhould  take  such  a  pro- 
vincial view  of  this  question.  If  we  are  to 
federate,  I  believe  that  these  colonies  must 
speak  with  one  voice,  and  let  us  hope  that 
the  power  that  union  will  give  us  will  make 
it  a  voice  that  will  be  respected  through- 
out the  world. 

Mr.  CUTHBERT  :  I  am  sorry  that  I 
cannot  agree  with  the  last  speaker.  I 
certainly  attach  a  great  deal  of  importance 
to  this  clause,  and  I  think  it  is  one  well 
worthy  to  be  debated  a  little  longer.  I 
did  not  understand  when  certain  resolu- 
tions were  proposed  by  the  hon.  member, 
Sir  Henry  Parkes,  that  it  was  intended 
to  concede  to  the  federal  parliament  any 
powers  beyond  those  enumerated  in  the 
constitution.  And  if  this  question  had 
been  presented  to  us  at  the  commence- 
ment, as  to  whether  the  position  of  the 
respective  governors  throughout  the  dif- 
ferent colonies  was  to  be  lowered  in  pub- 
lic estimation,  I  think  a  great  number 
of  delegates  would  have  said  that  this  was 
a  power  that  it  was  not  intended  to  hand 
over  to  the  federal  parliament.  I  agree 
with  those  hon.  members  who  say  that 
the  federal  parliament  ought  to  speak 
with  one  voice  as  far  as  all  federal  mat- 
ters are  concerned.  But  when  it  comes  to 
dealing  with  purely  local  matters  it  is  a 
different  thing.  If  the  parliament  of 
[J/r.  Fitzgerald. 


Queensland  or  Victoria  determined  to  pia  I 
a  certain  law  of  a  purely  local  chuicttr, 
and  they  asked  the  assent  of  the  govenior 
to  that  law,  and  it  became  neoessazy  for 
the  governor  of  that  colony  to  commuDkste 
with  the  home  authoiities,  why  fihoold  tka 
governor-general  be  brought  into  the  m^ 
ter  at  all,  and  why  should  the  posidoa  of 
the  governor  of  the  colony  be  lowered!  I 
say  that  if  there  are  not  words  of  restiictictt 
inserted  in  this  clause  you  might  as  vtJ 
sweep  away  the  governors  throughout  tue 
colonies,  as  they  wiU  be  reduced  to  sacb 
a  very  low  position  that  I  question  whether 
you  will  get  men  of  high  attainmeats  to 
come  out  and  take  those  posititms.  li  k 
a  matter  that  deserves  a  great  deal  of  con- 
sideration. 

Mr.  Fitzgerald  :  How  will  the  goveniar 
of  the  c<^ony  know  whether  a  bill  is  iDcxa- 
sistent  with  the  laws  of  the  fedenl  pariB- 
mentf 

Mr.  CUTHBERT :  He  has  only  tolook 
at  the  constitution.  He  will  khov  bf 
the  advice  of  his  attomey-gener^wbetfacr 
the  law  is  inoonsiBtent  with  any  povcfs 
intrusted  to  the  federal  parliament  la 
addition  to  that  we  have  the  safeguard  d 
the  judiciary,  the  judges  who  are  to  be 
appointed  for  the  special  purpose  of  asoer- 
taining  whether  the  state  legislation  goes 
beyond  the  federal  legishition.  For  these 
reasons  I  strenuously  oppose  the  clause  is 
it  stands.  If  the  bill  goes  to  Tictoiia 
in  this  particular  form  Uiere  will  be  the 
strongest  objection  to  it. 

Mr.  ADYE  DOUGLAS  :  I  wxssA 
understand  the  position  taken  up  here  to- 
night^ that  the  governor  of  a  colony  is  to 
be  A  mere  superintendent  of  that  ooIodt. 
I  consider  that  the  governor  of  the  edoBy 
will  still  nudntain  his  position,  and  only 
those  matters  in  which  the  federal  parlia- 
ment is  concerned  should  be  beyond  his 
jurisdiction.  It  seems  as  if  the  objftf 
were — and  if  it  were,  I  would  go  with 
it  at  once — to  cut  the  painter.    WeaB 
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profess  that  we  do  not  wish  to  do  anything 
3f  the  sort,  yet  we  are  gravitating  to  it  as 
Fast  as  we  can.     We  say  we  are  to  be  a 
nation — one  people  regulating  the  whole 
of  our  affairs;  and  yet  we  are  not  to  be  in 
that  position.     Hon.  members  have  taken 
up  a  most  extraordinary  attitude.     They 
say  that  the  governor  of  a  colony  like 
Victoria  is  to  have  no  power  whatever  of 
representing  the  feelings  and  views  of  his 
government  and  people  except  through  die 
governor-general,   who   may  have  no  in- 
terest whatever  in  that  colony.  Supposing 
the  seat  of  the  federal  government  were 
at  Hobart,  and  the  governor-general  were 
there,  would  the  people  of  New  South  Wales 
submit  to  have  all  their  communications 
sent  through  him,  and  thus  to  become  non- 
entities, as  it  were  ?    Certainly  not.    They 
would  claim  the  right,  whatever  the  law 
was,  of  being  heard.  No  doubt  in  regard  to 
large  matters  affecting  the  whole  common- 
wealth, the  governor-general  is  the  per- 
son through  whom  communication  should 
pass.     But   the  governor  of  the  colony 
ought  not  to  be  denuded  of  all  power,  and 
entirely  cut  off  from  communication  with 
the  mother  country.     I  hope  that  it  will 
not  be  attempted  to  put  the  governors 
of  the  colonies  in  such  a  low  position  that 
they  will  not  be  able  to  make  any  re- 
presentations of  their  views  and  opinions 
to  the  home  authorities,  except  through 
the  governor-general     The  states  should 
retain  as  much  power  as  possible,  and  sur- 
render a^  little  as  possible  to  the  federal 
parliament  But  we  are  working  the  other 
vay;  we  are  giving  the  whole  of  the  power 
to  the  federal  parliament,  and  trying  as  fast 
AS  we  can  to  divest  the  states  of  any  power 
whatever.     I  trust  that  this  meeting  will 
not  separate  until  it  has  provided  that  the 
governor  of  a  colony  shall  have  the  power 
to  make  known  the  views  of  his  people  to 
the  home  authorities  without  the  interven- 
tion of  the  governor-general.     I  bel  ieve  the 
hon.  member,  Mr.  Fitzgerald,  was  correct 


in  stating  that  the  governor-general  in 
India  exercises  power  in  regard  to  matter» 
in  which  India  as  a  whole  is  concerned,  but 
that  each  lieutenant-governor  makes  direct 
representations  to  the  home  Government  in 
reference  to  matters  connected  with  tlie 
presidency  over  which  he  is  placed.  I  con- 
sider that  we  are  interfering  with  the  state 
governments,  and  I  shall  do  all  I  can  to 
prevent  those  governments  being  deprived 
of  that  authority  which  they  ought  to  have 
through  their  governors. 
Progi-ess  reported. 

CozLvontion  adjourned  at  6 '32  p.m. 


WEDNESDAY,  8  APRIL,  1891. 


Commonwefllth  of  Australia  BUI— Hour  of  Meeting— 
A  Plebiscite. 


The  President  took  the  chair  at  11  a.m. 

COMMONWEALTH  OF  AUSTRALIA  BILL. 

In  Commt^tetf  (consideration  resumed  from 
7th  April)  ; 

CHAPTER  v.— THE  STATES. 
Clause  5.  All  referenoes  or  commanications 
required  by  the  constitution  of  any  state  or 
otherwise  to  be  made  by  the  governor  of  the 
state  to  the  Queen  shall  he  made  through  the 
governor-general,  as  her  Majesty's  representa- 
tive in  the  commonwealth,  and  the  Queen's 
pleasure  shall  be  made  known  through  him. 

Sir  JOHN  BRAY  :  This  question  wa» 
discussed  at  some  length  yesterday  after- 
noon, and  is,  no  doubt,  exceedingly  impor- 
tant, though  I  feel  that,  perhaps,  too  much 
has  been  made  of  the  idea  that  the  coloniea 
would  be  deprived  of  a  great  deal  of  their 
liberty  if  the  clause  were  carried.  But  at 
the  same  time  we  must  all  recognise  the 
fact  that  wo  have  started  this  constitutioik 
with  the  idea  that  no  state  shall  be  inter- 
fered with  unless  it  is  absolutely  necessary,, 
and,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  we  have  cer- 
tainly not  advanced  any  reasons  to  show 
that  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  all 
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references  or  conimunications  required  to 
be  made  by  any  state  to  the  home  Govern- 
ment should  bemadetbrough  the  governor- 
generaL  I  agree  with  the  proposition  so 
ably  and  clearly  put  forth  by  the  hon.  the 
President,  that,  so  far  as  Australian  matters 
are  concerned — ^that  is,  matters  relating  to 
'the  commonwealth  as  a  whole — we  must 
have  only  one  voice,  and  all  communica- 
tions must  go  through  the  governor-general. 
But  I  would  ask,  is  it  necessaiy  to  go  fur- 
ther than  that,  and  say  that  every  act 
passed  by  the  local  legislatures  of  the  sep- 
arate states  shall  be  transmitted  to  Eng- 
land through  the  governor-general,  and  the 
question  of  its  allowance  or  disallowance 
be  made  known  through  him  1  I  say  that 
it  is  not  necessary.  It  appears  to  me  that 
although  in  practice  all  communications 
relating  to  the  commonwealth  as  a  whole, 
and  many  other  communications,  may  go 
through  the  governor-general,  it  is  unwise 
to  provide  in  the  constitution  act,  as  a 
matter  of  law,  that  no  state  shall  be  able 
to  communicate  with  the  Queen  except 
through  the  governor-general.  Although 
such  a  provision  may  not  in  itself  deprive 
the  states  of  any  great  power,  it  may  be 
implied  by  some  that  the  position  of  go- 
vernor in  each  colony  is  unnecessarily  de- 
graded, and  it  will  be  felt  that  not  only  the 
position  of  the  local  governors,  but  even  that 
of  the  local  governments,  is  unnecessarily 
deprived  of  some  important  privileges.  If, 
however,  the  clause  were  limited  to  commu- 
nications relating  to  the  whole  of  the  com- 
monwealth, no  one  could  object  to  it. 

Sir  Heney  Parkes  :  The  commonwealth 
cannot  be  separated  from  the  states ! 

Sir  JOHN  BRAY:  It  is  separated  from 
them.  At  the  present  time  we  allow  each 
Htate  to  make  its  own  laws  with  regard  to 
a  great  many  subjects,  without  any  inter- 
ference on  the  part  of  the  commonwealth, 
and  why  should  we  say  to  the  states, 
"  Although  you  possess  the  right  to  make 
certain  laws  without  any  regard  to  the 
[Sir  JoJin  Bray. 


commonwealth,  still  you  must  not  seii! 
them  home  to  the  Queen  for  allowance  c^ 
disallowance,  except  through  the  goveriHjr- 
general "  ?  Although  I  do  not  attadi  tie 
importance  to  this  matter  which  some  kc 
members  have  attached  to  it,  it  seems  ti 
me  to  unnecessarily  restrict  the  power,  t]i« 
freedom,  and  the  authority  of  the  gorer- 
nors  and  the  governments  of  the  seren! 
states ;  and  I  trust  that  the  h<».  tk' 
President,  and  other  hon.  members  nb: 
think  with  him,  while  maintaining  tki: 
own  opinion  as  to  the  desirability,  aif! 
perhaps  the  absolute  necessity,  for  all  mi:- 
ters  relating  to  the  commonwealth  to  ^ 
through  the  governor-general,  will  not  saj 
that  it  must  be  an  absolute  law  under  tL? 
constitution  that  no  governor  of  any  stat^* 
is  to  communicate,  under  any  drcuEh 
stances  whatever,  directly  with  the  Is:- 
perial  Government.  I  trust  that  boL 
members  will  see  that  this  will  settle  itself 
as  circumstances  arise,  and  we  shall,  per- 
haps, provoke  opposition  to  the  bill  if  ve 
insert  in  it  a  clause  restricting  the  poven 
and  privileges  of  the  several  colonies  and 
of  their  governments. 

Mr.   KINGSTON :  I   agree  with  th? 
criticisms  to  which  the  hon.  member,  Mr 
Gillies,  has  subjected  this  clause.    I  con- 
sider that  it  contains  the  most  mischievocs 
provisions,  and  that,  if  passed,  it  wodd 
have  the  effect  of  throwing  the  moat  un- 
necessary difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  l^ 
ceptance  of  the  constitution  by  the  peop!* 
of  the  various  colonies.  SomethinghasbeeL 
said  about  the  propriety  of  all  commnni- 
cations  from  the  home  Government  on  mat- 
ters which  properly  come  within  the  sphere 
of  the  government  of  the  general  commoa- 
wealth  passing  through  thegovemor-genenl  | 
and  no  one  objects  to  that.     If  the  clause  i 
only  provided  for  that  it  would  be  utterlj  I 
unobjectionable.     But  what  it  does  pro- 
vide is  that  it  is  impossible  for  a  single 
act   to  be   passed  by  a  local  Icgislaturp, 
even  with  regard  to  a  matter  which  i» 
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arely  local,  without  it  being  forwarded 
}  the  home  authorities,  so  that  they  may 
sercise  their  power  of  disallowance,  or 
insider  whether  they  should  or  should 
ot  assent  to  it,  through  the  governor- 
eneraL  What  does  this  amount  to  ?  Is 
)  a  matter  of  form  or  is  it  not  %  If  it  is 
matter  of  form,  it  is  only  productive  of 
elay  and  inconvenience.  Suppose  in  South 
Australia  a  law  of  purely  local  concern,  in 
.0  way  interfering  with  the  powers  of  the 
ommonwealth,  or  touching  any  matter 
pithin  the  jurisdiction  of  the  common- 
wealth, this  clause  requires  it  to  be  sent  to 
Sydney  or  to  Melbourne  for  the  considera- 
ion  of  the  federal  government  before  it  is 
'orwarded  home  for  consent  or  considera- 
don  as  to  the  exercise  of  the  power  of 
lisallowance  witli  regard  to  it.  If  this 
is  a  matter  of  form,  it  is  objection- 
able on  the  score  of  inconvenience  and 
delay,  and  if  it  is  not  a  matter  of  form, 
and  the  federal  government  are  to  express 
an  opinion  upon  these  measures,  the  pro- 
vision is  still  worse.  It  seems  to  me  that 
when  you  provide  in  a  constitution  that 
an  act  must  be  forwarded  through  the 
federal  government  to  the  home  authori- 
ties, you  give  to  the  federal  government 
the  opportunity  and  the  right  to  express 
their  opinions  on  a  matter  of  local  legisla- 
tion, and  with  which,  so  far  as  the  other 
provisions  of  the  constitution  are  con- 
cerned, they  ought  to  have  nothing  to  do. 

Mr.  Bird  :  But  which  they  would  exercise ! 

Mr.  KINGSTON:  And  which  they 
would  exercise.  If  we  desire  that  the  fed- 
eral government  shall  have  control  over 
local  legislation,  let  us  say  so.  But  it  has 
been  our  object  from  first  to  last  to  mark 
out  two  different  spheres  in  one  of  which 
the  federal  parliament  shall  be  supreme, 
and  in  the  other  of  which  the  local  legis- 
latures shall  be  supreraa  Surely  when  we 
have  done  that  we  have  done  sufficient; 
and  does  it  not  appear  to  hon.  members 
generally,  that  it  is  altogether  indefensible 


to  provide  for  requiring — for  that  is  what 
it  amounts  to — the  federal  government  to 
express  an  opinion  upon  a  simple  question 
of  local  legislation  before  it  is  forwarded 
for  the  approval  of  the  home  Government  ? 
I  am  thoroughly  at  one  with  those  who 
say  that  in  matters  of  Australian  concern^ 
the  Australian  people  should  speak  with 
one  united  voice ;  but  whilst  I  assent  to 
that  proposition,  I  am  altogether  against 
giving  the  Australian  people,  as  a  whole, 
the  right  of  unnecessarily  interfering  in  a 
matter  of  purely  local  legislation.  It  is  im- 
possible to  consider  the  clause  without  re- 
cognising that  it  must  amount  to  a  grant  to 
the  federal  government  of  the  power  of  veto. 

Colonel  Smith  :  It  is  virtually  a  power 
of  veto  1 

Mr:  KINGSTON  :  Exactly.  Any  pro- 
position  to  do  anything  of  that  kind  will 
be  resented  by  the  people  of  the  different 
states,  and  properly  resented.  As  the 
hon.  member.  Colonel  Smith,  says,  it  ap- 
proaches to  the  power  of  veto. 

Sir  Samuel  Griffith  :  Nonsense  ! 

Mr.  KINGSTON :  The  hon.  member, 
Sir  Samuel  Griffith,  dissents  from  that 
view.  Surely,  if  the  federal  government 
are  to  express  an  opinion  upon  it  at  all,  it 
will  be  entitled  to  some  weight,  and  if 
they  can  recommend,  surely  they  can  also 
disapprove,  and  if  a  bill — a  matter  of  purely 
local  concern — is  forwarded  to  the  home 
authorities,  with  an  expression  of  disap- 
proval by  the  federal  government,  that 
appears  to  me  to  be  a  near  approach  to 
conferring  on  the  federal  government  the 
power  of  veto,  without  stating  it  in  express 
terms  within  the  four  corners  of  the  bill. 
I  shall  be  glad  indeed  if  it  is  proposed  to 
limit  this  provision  to  matters  properly 
within  the  scope  and  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
commonwealth.  There  can  be  no  objec- 
tion to  that.  If  you  wish  to  give  the 
power  to  the  federal  government  of  review- 
ing the  acts  of  a  local  legislature,  say  so  ; 
but  do  not  let  us  have  a  clause  such  as 
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thftt  which  is  now  proposed,  which,  it 
appears  to  me,  will  liave  the  effect  of  doing 
what  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  one  in 
this  Committee  wonld  attempt  to  justify. 

Mr.  GORDON  :  I  have  been  unable  to 
follow  the  arguments  of  hon.  members  who 
have  advocated  the  retention  of  this  clausa 
The  hon.  member,  Sir  Henry  Parkes,  who 
gave,  periiaps,  the  most  solid  reasons  for 
its  retention,  argned  that  it  was  desirable 
because  it  was  necessary  that  Australia 
should  speak  with  one  voice  on  matters 
affecting  its  concern.  Quite  true,  on  matters 
affecting  the  concerns  of  Australia;  but 
this  clause  touches  purely  local  matters. 
On  the  question  of  an  alteration,  say,  of 
the  electoral  laws  of  New  South  Wales, 
and  the  numboi*  of  the  members  of  its 
houses  of  parliament,  it  is  absurd  to  say 
that  the  united  voice  of  Australia  is  re- 
quired. That  is  beside  the  question  alto- 
gether. The  true  sentiment  which  lies 
behind  the  retention  of  this  clause  was 
shown  by  the  hon.  member,  Mr.  Deakin, 
when  he  gave  the  analogy  of  the  lieuten- 
ant-governors of  India,  some  of  whom  are 
required  to  communicate  to  the  Queen 
through  the  governor-general.  That  is  the 
sentiment  lying  behind  the  retention  of 
this  clause — to  make  the  governors  of  the 
colonies  lieutenant-govomors,  and  that  is 
just  what  the  colonies  will  not  put  up 
with.  It  may  be  a  matter  of  sentiment ; 
bat,  after  all,  sentiments  govern  politics, 
and  politics  are  largely  sentiment.  I  am 
certain  that  the  colonies  will  not  permit 
their  governors  to  be  placed  in  the  position 
of  lieutenant-governors,  and  to  be  subsi- 
diary in  local  concerns  to  the  governor- 
general  I  should  be  disposed  to  go  further. 
I  fail  to  see  why  the  colonies  should  be 
required  to  make  any  reference  to  the 
home  Government  at  all  upon  such  purely 
local  matters  as  a  change  of  their  consti- 
tution, and  I  think  an  amendment  upon 
that  point  would  save  the  necessity  of 
further  argument  With  that  view,  and 
[Afr  Kingston. 


without  detaining  the  Convention  any 
longer,  I  may  say  that  it  is  my  intentioB 
to  move  the  following  clause : — 

That  notwithstanding  anything  to  thecoatnrj 
contained  in  the  ooastitntion  of  any  state,  it 
shall  not  be  hereafter  necessary  to  refer  to  the 
Queen  any  proposal  to  change  such  constitatioD. 

Dr.  COCKBURN :  I  should  like  to 
justify  the  vote  that  I  shall  have  to  give 
on  this  matter,  because  it  will  be  rather 
dissonant  with  the  votes  I  have  been  giving 
throughout  the  sittings  of  the  Convention. 
I  shall  vote  for  the  clause  as  it  stands,  and 
also  for  the  amendment  intended  to  be  pro- 
posed by  the  hon.  member,  Mr.  Gordon, 
because  I  take  it  to  be  essential  to  federa- 
tion. It  is  the  very  definition  of  a  federa- 
tion that,  as  regards  external  affairs,  the 
federation  shall  be  one  state,  and  only  harp 
one  means  of  communication,  and  in  re^rd 
to  internal  affairs  the  federation  should  be 
many  states 

Mr.  Gordon:  These  are  not  intonal 
affairs! 

Dr.  COCKBXJRN  :  These  are  internal  ' 
a&irs,  and  it  is  one  of  the  principles  of 
federation  that,  in  internal  affidrs,  there  j 
should  be  complete  autonomy.  In  load 
affurs,  why  do  you  want  to  go  outside  the  i 
state  at  all?  For  tlie  alteration  of  the  ' 
constitution  of  a  state,  why  should  jon  go  \ 
outside  the  boundary  of  that  state  )  j 

Mr.  Kingston  :  That  is  another  thing  1 

Dr.  COCKBURN  :  It  is  all  wrapped 
up  in  the  same  thing.  External  communi- 
cations should  only  be  made  on  questions 
concerning  the  commonwealth  generally^ 
and  the  proper  vehicle  of  communication 
for  them  is  the  governor-general.  In  qu^- 
tions  of  local  affairs,  such  as  the  amend- 
ment of  the  constitution,  to  which  the  hon. 
member,  Mr.  Gordon,  has  alluded,  electonl 
laws,  and  so  forth,  or  even  the  abolitioa 
of  the  two  chambers — as  in  the  case  d 
Ontario,  where  they  are  starting  with  one 
chamber — external  authority  has  no  con- 
cern whatever. 

Mr.  Gillies  :  How  would  the  bill  be 
assented  to  t 
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Dr.  COCKBTJRN:  It  would  be  as- 
ented  to,  of  course. 
Mr.  Clark  :  By  the  governor  ! 
Dr.  COCKBUKN^ :  The  practice  in  the 
Jnited  States  is  that  the  states  have 
lovereign  power,  and  have  absolute  con- 
;rol  over  their  own  constitutions.  The 
mlj  authority  to  which  they  are  subject  is 
ihat  of  the  judiciary,  which  interferes,  and ' 
besides  that,  the  states  have  reference  to 
iny  of  those  authorities  in  framing  their 
constitution  which  properly  remain  with 
bhe  federal  government.  In  Switzerland 
the  states  have  complete  power  to  change 
their  constitution,  only  they  send  for  rati- 
fication to  the  cental  government.  In 
Canada,  which  is  parallel  with  our  case, 
the  states  have  power  to  change  their  con- 
stitations.  There  is  no  reference  to  any 
central  power.  It  is  essential  in  local 
matters  that  you  should  have  autonomy 
without  reference  to  external  authority. 
In  Canada,  where,  in  addition  to  the  tie 
of  federation,  there  is  also  the  bond  under 
the  Crown,  there  is  no  reference  whatever 
to  Downing-street  if  the  state  wishes  to 
change  its  constitution.  There  the  federal 
aathority  have  power  of  veto,  but  it  is 
recognised  now  in  Canada  that  the  power 
of  veto  is  vexatious,  and  it  is  falling  into 
disuse,  and  I  do  not  think  the  power  of 
veto  will  be  exercised  there  much  longer. 
Colonel  Smith  :  You  are  giving  the 
power  of  veto  under  this  clause ! 

Dr.  COCKBUHN  :  Just  as  it  is  neces- 
sary, in  every  principle  of  federation,  that 
there  should  only  be  one  channel  of  com- 
munication to  the  outside  world,  so  it  is 
also  necessary,  in  regard  to  strictly  local 
matters,  there  should  be  complete  auto- 
nomy. Therefore  I  shall  vote  in  favour 
of  the  clause  with  the  intent  also  of  sup- 
porting the  amendment  of  the  hon.  mem- 
ber, Mr.  Gordon. 
Mr.  CLiLRK  :  Vote  for  both  1 
Br.  COCKBURN:  Yes,  vote  for  both 
•^that  is  the  proper  thing.   They  are  both 


essential  principles  of  federation,  and  in 
my  opinion  they  are  the  very  principles 
on  which  federation  should  be  founded. 
With  regard  to  what  has  been  said,  that 
you  may  have  interference  on  the  part  of 
the  executive  if  all  communications  have 
to  go  through  the  governor  general  on 
their  way  to  Downing-street,  I  will  ask 
whether  you  may  not  have  that  inter- 
ference whether  those  communications  go 
through  that  channel  or  not  ?  If  a  state 
government  does  anything  that  the  fede- 
ral parliament  does  not  like,  will  they 
be  silent  as  regards  Downing-street,  and 
who  will  have  the  greatest  voice — ^the 
governor  of  an  individual  state  or  the 
authority  speaking  in  the  name  of  all  Aus- 
tralia] If  hon.  members  think  that  they 
are  going  to  get  rid  of  friction  in  this  way 
they  are  making  a  great  mistake.  They 
will  certainly  have  a  slender  thread  by 
which  they  can  communicate  with  the  im- 
perial authorities ;  but  on  the  other  hand 
the  federal  authorities  will  have  a  much 
stronger  tie,  and  if  there  is  any  desire  on 
the  part  of  the  central  parliament  to  tyran- 
nise over  the  states,  they  will  be  able  to 
speak  to  the  authorities  in  Downing-street 
in  a  voice  so  much  superior  that  in  any  case 
there  will  be  friction.  What  we  had  better 
do  logically  is  to  pass  this  clause  as  it  is, 
as  being  absolutely  necessary  if  we  are  to 
frame  a  solid  federation — that  is  to  say, 
there  should  be  only  one  voice  as  regards 
external  affairs — and  proceed  further  to 
say,  what  is  also  essential  to  federation, 
that,  as  regards  local  affairs,  there  shall  be 
complete  autonomy. 

Sir  GEORGE  GREY :  I  would  suggest 
to  the  Convention  that  the  true  mode  of 
proceeding  is  to  insert  a  clause  in  the  bill 
which  shall  enact  that  the  only  laws  which 
it  shall  be  necessary  to  submit  for  the 
Queen's  approval  shall  be  those  which  the 
general  legislature  makes.  Hon.  members 
may  be  certain  that  we  shall  not  give 
offence  to  the  home  Government     There 
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is  a  provision,  in  the  case  of  New  Zealand, 
which  exempts  all  laws  from  the  Queen's 
assent  except  those  passed  by  the  General 
Assembly.  I  think  that  if  we  did  that  we 
should  pre8er>'6  the  power  of  the  federa- 
tion in  the  highest  possible  way.  I  feel 
certain  that  our  great  object  b  to  avoid 
all  possible  friction  with  the  home  Go- 
vernment, and  every  act  withdrawn  from 
their  supervision — the  people  bore  being 
enabled  to  pass  it  without  sending  it 
home  for  approval — is  really  removing  one 
stumbling-block  in  the  way  of  non-inter- 
ference with  the  affairs  of  this  country.  A 
clause  to  that  effect  could  be  inserted  in  a 
very  few  words  indeed  ;  and  the  clause  we 
are  fighting  about  need  not  be  considered 
at  all. 

Question — That  the  clause  as  read  stand 
clause  5  of  the  bill — put  The  Com- 
mittee divided : 

Ayes,  22;  noes,  16;  majority,  6. 
Ates. 
Atkinson,  Sir  Harry      Hackett,  Mr. 
Baker,  Mr.  Jennings,  Sir  Patrick 

Barton,  Mr.  Macdonald-Pater80u,Mr 

dark,  Mr.  McMUlan,  Mr. 

Cockbum,  Dr.  Moore,  Mr. 

Deakin,  Mr.  Munro,  Mr. 

Dibbs,  Mr.  Parkes,  Sir  Henry 

Donaldson,  Mr.  Playford,  Mr. 

Fitzgerald,  Mr.  Rntledge,  Mr. 

Grey,  Sir  George  Suttor,  Mr. 

Griffith,  Sir  Samuel       Thynne,  Mr. 

Noes. 
Bird,  Mr.  Fysh,  Mr. 

Bray,  Sir  John  Gillies,  Mr. 

Borgess,  Mr.  Kingston,  Mr. 

Cnthbert,  Mr.  Loton,  Mr. 

Douglas,  Mr.  Adye        Marmion,  Mr. 
Downer,  Sir  John  Rnssell,  Captain 

Forrest,  Mr.  A.  Smith,  Colonel 

Forrest,  Mr.  J.  Wrixon,  Mr. 

Question  so  resolved  in  the  affirmative. 

Clause  agreed  to. 

Clause  6.  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  con- 
stitntion,  the  constitntions  of  the  several  states 
of  the  commonwealth  shall  continue  as  at  the 
date  of  the  establishment  of  the  commonwealth, 
imtil  altered  by  or  under  the  authority  of  the  par- 
liaments thereof,  in  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  their  respective  constitutions. 
[Sir  George  Grey. 


Mr.  GORDON:  I  rise  to  move: 

That  the  following  words  be  added  to  the 
clause: — "But  it  shall  not  be  necessary  to  re< 
serve  any  proposed  alteration  of  the  constita' 
tion  of  any  state  for  the  Queen^s  pleasure  to  be 
made  known." 

This  position  has  been  so  eloquently  ar- 
gued by  the  hon  member,  Sir  (leoige  Grey, 
and  other  hon.  delegates,  that  I  do  not 
intend  to  labour  it  now.  I  simply  pro- 
pose the  addition  of  these  words. 

Sir  GEORGE  GREY  :  I  want  to  move 
a  further  amendment,  to  the  efiect  that  it 
shall  not  be  necessary  to  transmit  anv  law 
made  by  a  state  for  the  Queen's  appro^-al 

The  Chairman  :  The  hon.  member  c&n 
move  that  after  this  question  is  decided : 
whichever  way  it  is  decided  the  hon.  mem- 
ber can  propose  that. 

Question — ^That  the  words  proposed  to 
be  added,  be  so  added — put.  The  Com- 
mittee divided : 

Ayes,  11 ;  noes,  27  ;  majoritVi  16. 

^TES. 

Atkinson,  Sir  Harry       Dihbs,  Mr. 
Baker,  Mr.  Gordon,  Mr. 

Bird,  Mr.  Orey,  Sir  George 


Bray,  Sir  John 
Clark,  Mr. 
Cockbum,  Dr. 


Kingston,  Mr. 
Playford,  Mr. 


Noes. 

Loton,  Mr. 
Macdonald-Paterson  Mr 
Marmion,  Mr. 
McMiUan,  Mr. 
Moore,  Mr. 
Munro,  Mr. 
Parkes,  Sir  Heniy 
Russell,  Captain 
Rutledge,  Mr. 
Smith,  Colonel 
Suttor,  Mr. 
Thynne,  Mr. 
Wrixon,  Mr. 


Burgess,  Mr. 

Cuthbert,  Mr. 

Deakin,  Mr. 

Donaldson,  Mr. 

Douglas,  Mr.  Adye 

Downer,  Sir  John 

Fitzgerald,  Mr. 

Forrest,  Mr.  A. 

Forrest,  Mr.  J. 

Fysh,  Mr. 

Gillies,  Mr. 

Griffith,  Sir  Samuel 

Hackett,  Mr. 

Jennings,  Sir  Patrick 

Question  so  resolved  in  the  negative. 
Sir  GEORGE  GREY  :  I  rise  to  move: 
That  the  clause  be  amended  by  the  additi^^ 

of  the  following  words  :— "  But  it  shall  not  t* 

necessary  to  reserve  for  the  Queen*s  pkssiK 

any  law  made  by  a  state." 

I  wish  to  point  out  that  we  are  askic: 

for  nothing  which  has  not  been  done,  ^^ 

which  has  not  been  assented  to  xoid' 
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nously  by  both  houses  of  the  Imperial 
Parliament.  Tliis  provision  is  taken  from 
;he  New  Zealand  Constitation  Act,  in 
xiint  of  fact,  not  in  these  very  words  or 
ixactly  this  form,  but  hon.  gentlemen  will 
lee  that  is  all  that  is  necessary,  because 
ve  have  not  to  reserve  any  power  to  the 
jenend  legislature  of  the  commonwealth. 
They  have  the  power  under  previous 
ilauses,  so  that  the  thing  which  is  brought 
ibout  is  this :  there  are  fewer  subjects 
ipon  which  differences  can  arise  between 
)reat  Britain  and  the  commonwealth  of 
Australia.  It  will  remove  a  great  number 
)f  acts  entirely  out  of  the  way  of  disputes 
aking  place  upon  them,  and,  as  I  say,  we 
ire  not  asking  for  anything  which  has  not 
)een  accorded  cheerfully  and  willingly  on 
I  former  occasion,  and  I  feel  sure  that  the 
greatest  guarantee  we  can  have  of  peace 
tniong  ourselves,  and  peace  with  Great 
BriUin,  is  by  assuming  powers  which  par- 
iameut  will  undoubtedly  confer  upon  us 
f  we  apply  for  them  in  the  proper  form. 

Question— That  the  words  projwsed  to 
>e  added  be  so  added — put  The  Commit- 
ee  divided : 

Ayes,  9  ;  noes,  30 ;  majority,  21. 

Ayes. 

Ukinson,  Sir  Harry  Dibbs,  Mr. 

^ker,  Mr.  Gordon,  Mr. 

Jird,  Mr.  Grey,  Sir  George 

?lark,  Mr.  Kingston,  Mr. 
?ockburn,  Dr. 

Noss. 

^ray,  Sir  John  Loton,  Mr. 

Jurgess,  Mr.  Macdonald-Paterson  Mr 

*uthbert,  Mr.  Marmion,  Mr. 

>eakin,  Mr.  Mcll wraith,  Sir  Thomas 

bnaldson,  Mr.  McMillan,  Mr. 

)ougla8,  Mr.  Adye  Moore,  Mr. 

)owner,  Sir  John  Munro,  Mr. 

'itzgerald,  Mr.  Parkes,  Sir  Henry 

'orreat,  Mr.  A,  Piayford,  Mr. 

'orrest,  Mr.  J.  Russell,  Captain 

yah,  Mr.  Eutledge,  Mr. 

Jillies,  Mr.  Smith,  Colonel 

rriffith,  Sir  Samuel  Snttor,  Mr. 

lackett,  Mr.  Thynne,  Mr. 

emiings,  Sir  Patrick  Wrixon,  Mr. 

Question  so  resolved  in  the  negative. 
Clause,  as  read,  agreed  to. 
3  I 


Clause  7.  In  each  state  of  the  commonwealth 
there  shall  be  a  governor. 

Sir  JOHN  BRAY :  It  occurs  to  me 
that  there  is  no  necessity  whatever  for 
this  clause.  We  retain  the  constitutions 
of  the  different  colonies,  and  every  one  of 
these  constitutions  says  that  the  governor 
is  to  exercise  certain  duties  in  regard  to 
it  Why,  then,  should  we  say  in  this  act 
that  every  state  shall  have  a  governor  ]  I 
think  it  is  exceedingly  inadvisable  to  in- 
clude the  provision.  We  recognise  that 
the  constitutions  are  to  remain  as  they 
are  unless  the  various  colonies  themselves 
alter  them.  Why  include  in  this  bill  & 
provision  which  might  possibly  prevent  the 
colonies  from  altering  their  constitutions  ? 
Every  constitution  provides  for  a  legisla- 
ture and  for  a  governor.  Why,  then,  should 
we  say  that  each  state  shall  have  a  go- 
vernor ?  If  we  say  that  there  shall  be  a 
governor,  why  should  we  not  also  say  that 
there  should  be  a  legislative  council  and  a 
house  of  assembly  ]  The  governor  is,  at 
the  present  time,  part  of  the  several  con- 
stitutions, and  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  any  constitu- 
tion act  in  Australia,  that  there  should  be 
a  governor. 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH :  I  do  not 
remember  the  history  of  this  clause  in  the 
Constitutional  Committee.  I  am  trying  to 
recollect  it ;  but  I  cannot  remember  that 
there  was  any  particular  discussion  about 
it 

Sir  John  Downer  :  There  was  ! 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH  :  One  rea- 
son for  the  clause,  however,  occurs  to  me. 
It  is  desirable  that  the  states  should  know 
that  the  heads  of  the  states  are  to  be  called 
governors,  and  not  lieutenant-governors  or 
administrators.  There  is  a  great  deal  of 
difference  between  them.  Here  we  are 
now  accustomed  to  the  term  "  governor," 
but  in  olden  days  that  was  not  the  case. 
In  Tasmania  the  governor  was  formerly 
called  lieutenant-governor,  while  the  go- 
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vernor  of  New  South  "Wales  was  called 
tlie  governor-general  of  Australia,  all 
the  other  governors  being,  more  or  less, 
subordinate  to  him.  Mj  hon.  fnend,  lilr. 
Kingston,  i*eminds  me  that  the  governor 
in  South  Australia  was  formerly  called 
lieutenant-governor.  There  is  a  consider- 
able difference  between  the  two  things. 
It  may  be  thought  by  some  hon.  members 
merely  a  matter  of  words,  perhaps ;  but  I 
have  heard  of  a  controversy  going  on  of 
late  when  the  question  arose  as  to  whether 
an  admiral  would  take  precedence  of  a 
lieu  tenant-governor  when  a  lieutenant- 
governor  is  administering  the  govern- 
ment of  a  colony.  That  is  a  point  that 
occurs  to  me  now,  and  it  may  be  of 
importance.  We  indicate  by  this  clause 
that  there  are  to  be  governors  of  states, 
and  I  think  that  that  is  the  proper  term 
to  indicate  that  the  states  are  sovereign. 
Clause  agreed  to. 

Clause  8.  The  parliament  of  a  state  may  make 
such  provisions  as  it  thinks  fit  as  to  the  manner 
of  appointment  of  the  governor  of  the  state,  and 
for  the  tenure  of  his  office,  and  for  his  removal 
from  office. 

Mr.  GILLIES :  In  the  Constitutional 
Committee  we  had  a  lengthy  discussion 
upon  this  question.  As  a  reason  for  the 
insertion  of  this  clause,  it  was  contended 
that  the  people  of  any  state  or  colony 
should  have  an  opportunity  to  determine 
whether  the  governor  should,  or  should 
not,  be  elected.  It  was  argued,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  there  could  be  no  objec- 
tion to  the  insertion  of  this  clause,  because 
it  did  not  lay  down  the  provision  that  there 
should  be  an  election,  but  merely  gave 
power  to  the  various  states  to  determine 
whether  a  go vemorshould  be  elected  or  not 
This  clause  does  a  little  more  than  that. 
No  doubt-  the  concluding  portion  may  be 
said  to  be  a  corollary  of  the  first  portion  : 

The  parliament  of  a  state  may  make  such 
provisions  as  it  thinks  fit  as  to  the  manner  of 
appointment  of  the  governor  of  the  state,  and 
for  the  tenure  of  his  office,  and  for  his  removal 
from  office. 

[Sir  Samuel  Griffith, 


I  say  that  if  that  be  done  in  mj  colcy 
it  completely  changes  the  relations  hitixr 
to  existing  between  the  colonies  and  t> 
Crown.  The  Crown  at  present  appdsti 
the  governor  and  determines  h'ts  tenor^of 
office ;  it  also  determines,  if  oeoesBaiy.Eis 
removal  from  oflSce.  The  Crown  rsas  r^ 
move  a  governor  from  office  whenertr  j 
thinks  proper ;  bat  it  is  proposed  to  h.\\ 
the  power  and  authority  of  the  CroTn  ic 
do  that.  If  the  Crown  once  peniitti^ 
any  colony  to  adopt  a  proviaon  sacfa  as  is 
contained  in  this  clause,  that  is,  if  an 
colony  were  to  pass  a  law  providing  tia* 
the  governor  should  be  elected  by  tk 
people,  and  the  Imperial  Parliament  ^^ 
to  assent  to  Uiat  law,  and  tbe  Qnee:i 
asijent  were  also  given,  what  would  bar- 
pen  1  As  was  pointed  out  on  seFeralocor 
sions  in  the  Constitutional  Committee,  tlf 
position  would  be  a  most  inadvisible  ov 
The  party  which  for  the  moment  wis 
predominant  in  the  province  wodd  sap- 
port  the  election  of  a  governor  who  b- 
longed  to  their  side.  The  go  vernor  woa!^; 
at  once  become  a  strong  partisan,  or  b*' 
would  not  be  elected.  In  addition  to  tk 
the  whole  colony  would  be  his  con5tir> 
ency,  and  he  would  require  to  canvass  h 
from  one  end  to  tlie  other  and  aolidtTo^ 
in  the  same  way  as  they  would  be  soIidt«i 
by  any  gentleman  seeking  a  seat  in  ^ 
legislative  assembly.  Now,  for  a  gentfe* 
man  proposing  to  take  up  the  indepecdait 
position  of  a  governor,  to  see  that  fair  plif 
is  given  tQ  both  parties  in  the  state,  tkt: 
is  an  extraordinary  proceeding.  A  geotk* 
man  sitting  below  me  contended  the  otLer 
day  that  if  a  premier  asked  a  goremort; 
dissolve  parliament^thegovemorwasboiiii 
to  dissolve  it  at  that  minister's  reqoett 
That  would  mean  of  course  that  if  the  ^ 
vernor  were  a  friend  of  the  ministers- 
who  had  absolutely  helped  to  put  Lia 
there — he  would  be  under  such  ohl^ 
tions  to  them  that  he  would  natunllj 
take  sides  with  his  ministers,  and  y^oi^ 
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ve  them  as  many  dissolutions  as  he  d&- 
tntly  could.  That  would  be  an  nnfor- 
inate  position  forthe governor ;  nay,  worse 
lan  that.  As  I  have  already  told  the 
)n.  member,  Sir  Henry  Parkes,  without 
srespect  to  him,  if  I  were  a  citizen  of  a 
immunity  which  proposed  to  elect  its 
)vemor  I  would  do  all  that  I  possibly 
)uld  to  prevent  his  election  as  governor, 
hat  hon.  gentleman  occupies  a  public 
osition  in  this  country  which  would  make 
im  far  too  powerful  for  the  place  of 
ovemor. 

Sir  Hbkry  Parkes:  We  have  not 
cached  that  stage  yet ! 

Mr.  GILLIES :  It  is  a  stage  we  are  asked 
9  reach,  and  which  I  object  to  reach.  The 
ion.  member,  if  he  aspired  to  the  position 
I  governor,  would  go  through  the  length 
>nd  breadth  of  the  colony  making  some  of 
hose  grand  toned  orations  which  touch  the 
tearts  of  the  people,  and  I  have  no  doubt 
hat  he  would  be  elected  almost  unani- 
Qously.  After  he  secured  his  seat  in  the 
addle  it  would  be  a  most  difficult  thing  to 
lislodge  him. 

SirSAMUELGRiPFiTH :  That  is  the  trouble 
n  Chili  just  now  ! 

Mr.  GILLIES  :  I  do  not  think  that  we 
ihould  create  such  troubles  unnecessarily. 
[(  New  South  Wales  passed  such  a  law  we 
should  have  a  gentleman  occupying  the 
position  of  governor  who  is  not  supposed 
to  manage  all  the  afifairs  of  the  state,  be- 
cause that  is  supposed  to  be  left  to  his  minis- 
ters. His  ministers  would  give  him  ad- 
vice, and  he  would  calmly  tell  his  ministers 
that  he  would  not  take  their  advice,  and 
lie  would  dismiss  them  from  office.  In 
fact,  he  might  come  to  fighting  parliament, 
and  he  might  appeal  to  the  whole  of  the 
electors  of  the  colony  for  the  purpose  of 
maintaining  himself  in  the  position  he  had 
assumed.  On  the  other  hand,  if  his  minis- 
ters were  not  sufficiently  independent,  and 
if  they  were  prepared  to  bow  the  knee  and 
vorship  the  idol  occupying  the  position 


of  governor,  what  would  they  be  1  They 
would  simply  be  puppets.  My  hon.  col- 
league said  the  other  day  that  the  gover- 
nor-general and  all  the  governors  were 
intended  to  be  puppets  and  nothing  else. 
However,  if  any  one  elected  under  such 
circumstances  possessed  strong  individu- 
ality and  great  force  of  character,  what 
would  be  the  result  ]  His  ministers  would 
be  puppets,  and  instead  of  working  under 
constitutional  government^  we  should  be 
destroying  our  constitution.  Instead  of 
ministers  being  responsible  to  the  state, 
they  would  be  responsible  practically  to 
the  governor,  and  the  governor  would  be 
the  power  in  the  state,  and  not  the  minis- 
ters. Consequently  we  should  be  subvert- 
ing our  constitution,  and  with  what  object? 
What  are  we  to  gain  by  creating  an  auto- 
crat, and  by  making  the  governor  the  pre- 
sident of  the  state  during  his  term  of 
office  1  If  he  is  elected  for  four  years,  like 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  he 
may  be  maintained  in  office  for  the  whole 
period  in  spite  of  his  ministry.  That  would 
not  be  a  desirable  state  of  things.  The 
first  position  of  affairs  would  not  be  desir- 
able. It  is  not  desirable  that  a  gentleman 
who  is  to  occupy  that  position  should  be 
called  upon  to  go  through  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  colony  to  solicit  the  votes 
of  the  electors.  That  is  not  the  proper 
course  for  an  officer  who  is  intended  to 
occupy  a  position  of  impartiality.  A  man 
who  would  be  required  to  go  through  that 
ordeal  is  not  the  kind  of  governor  who 
should  be  appointed  in  the  interests  of  the 
people.  Wliat  has'  been  the  objection  to 
the  present  state  of  things  1  The  Crown 
appoints  the  governors,  and  how  many 
cases  have  occurred  within  our  knowledge 
and  experience  in  which  the  governors 
have  not  taken  up  a  proper  constitutional 
position?  Very  few  indeed.  The  great 
body  of  them  have  acted  strictly  within 
their  limits,  and  have,  as  a  rule,  accepted 
the  advice  of  ministers  when  constitution- 
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ally  given.  If  the  governor  declined  to 
accept  their  advice  they  had  the  power  of 
retiring  from  office,  and  the  governor  was 
obliged  to  take  practically  from  parlia- 
ment the  men  to  occupy  their  position.  I 
trust  that  the  Committee  will  strike  out 
the  clause.  It  was  never  asked  for  by 
any  of  the  colonies ;  it  is  not  necessaiy  to 
this  bill ;  and  the  principle  it  proposed  to 
lay  down  is  not  consistent  with  consti- 
tutional government  as  we  know  it. 

Mr.  PLAYFORD :  I  see  nothing  in 
this  clause  which  in  any  way  conflicts 
with  the  principles  of  responsible  govern- 
ment. All  that  this  clause  says  is  that 
the  people  of  the  different  states  shall 
have  the  right  of  sayiog  how  their  gover- 
nors shall  be  appointed  in  future,  and  if 
the  people  of  a  state  choose  to  make  their 
governor  an  autocrat,  I  do  not  know  that 
we  need  trouble  our  heads  about  that 
They  have  a  perfect  right  to  choose  their 
governor  in  future.  There  has  been  fric- 
tion in  the  past  with  regard  to  the  mode 
in  which  governors  are  nominated  at  home 
by  the  ministry,  who  know  very  little 
about  the  requirements  of  the  colonies, 
and  we  know  that  the  people  appointed 
to  these  governorships  have  been  objected 
to  by  different  colonies,  so  that  the  home 
Government  have  been  placed  in  a  very 
awkward  and  disagreeable  position  through 
having,  as  in  the  case  of  Queensland  very 
recently,  to  withdraw  the  gentleman  first 
appointed,  and  to  substitute  another  in  his 
place.  If  the  people  in  the  colonies  say  that 
they  desire  to  make  an  alteration  in  the 
mode  of  appointing  their  governors,  I  do 
not  see  why  we  should  say  that  they  will 
abuse  it,  and  that  they  will  make  such  an 
alteration  in  the  law  that  it  will  work 
badly,  and  that  all  the  evils  which  have 
been  conjured  up  by  the  hon.  member,  Mr. 
Gillies,  will  result.  It  does  not  follow 
that  if  power  were  given  to  the  people  to 
appoint  their  own  governors  they  would 
resolve  that  he  should  be  appointed  by 
[Afr.  Gillies. 


the  ministry  of  the  day.  It  does  no, 
follow  either  that  the  governor  would  > 
appointed  directly  by  the  people,  aa  «&s 
suggested  by  the  hon.  member,  Mr.  GiFJcg. 
when  he  alluded  to  the  probability  of  tL- 
hon.  member,  Sir  Henry  Farkes,  sUndlsz 
for  election,  being  returned,  and  after- 
waixls  becoming  a  perfect  tyrant  or  aiit> 
crat.  They  will  take  care  to  provide  irLar 
shall  be  the  powers  of  the  governor,  azij 
we  distinctly  say  in  the  clause  that  *±^ 
people  can  provide  for  the  removal  of  ti . 
governor  from  office  in  certain  cases.  I 
have  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  we  coi 
trust  the  people  of  the  vanoos  staies, 
if  they  do  make  an  alteration  in  it- 
mode  of  appointing  the  governor,  to  mak'' 
provision  which  would  prevent  any  idau 
from  becoming  an  autocrat  or  tyrant.  All 
that  we  propose  to  do  is  to  give  a  pov^r 
which  they  have  not  at  the  preset: 
time  in  the  states,  and  which,  I  think, 
it  is  very  desirable  should  be  given.  1:j 
South  Australia  we  have  had  trouble  h 
connection  with  our  governors.  Welia^e 
had  to  protest  against  persons  bebg  ap- 
pointed whom  rumour  said  were  unsui:- 
able.  We  have  had  to  do  more  than  th^t 
and  we  consider  that  we  have  a  right  to 
require  the  home  Government  before  anj- 
body  is  recommended  to  her  Majesty  for 
appointment  to  gi^e  us  a  quiet  intima- 
tion about  it,  so  that  if  we  have  a  per- 
sonal objection  to  him  our  voice  may  V 
heard. 

Mr.  Baker  ;  To  whom— the  ministry  or 
the  people  1 

Mr.  PLAYFORD  :  The  ministry  ci; 
behalf  of  the  people.  I  think  it  only  ngkt^ 
because  we  know,  from  common  rumour, 
that  a  most  objectionable  individual  w&- 
likely  to  be  foisted  upon  South  Australia, 
and  we  had  a  right  to  object.  I  con  ten. 1 
that  by  putting  this  clause  in  the  bill  «^ 
shall  be  giving  power  to  the  people  to  say 
whether  they  wish  the  present  arrange- 
ment in  regard  to  the  appointment  of  go* 
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vernors  to  continue,  or  whether  fresh  ar- 
rangements shall  be  made,  by  which  they 
Bball  have  a  voice  in  the  appointment  of 
governors  if  they  wish  it.  I  see  no  harm 
in  allowing  them  to  have  it  under  the  con- 
iitions  here  laid  down. 

Mr.  MUNRO  :  I  quite  agree  with  my 
lion,  friend,  Mr.  Gillies,  that  we  ought 
when  the  time  comes  to  oppose  the  election 
of  our  own  govemora.  I  do  not  believe  in 
electing  our  own  governors.  But,  at  the 
same  time,  I  do  not  see  that  this  clause 
p^ecessarily  compels  the  colonies  to  elect 
their  governors.  It  merely  gives  them  the 
power  to  do  as  they  think  proper.  I  do 
not  see  any  harm  in  the  clause  in  that  re- 
spect ;  but  I  say  that  the  colonies  have  far 
too  little  power  at  the  present  time.  For 
instance,  we,  in  Victoria,  went  through  an 
immense  amount  of  suffering  through  the 
fact  that  a  governor  was  removed  because 
be  took  the  constitutional  advice  of  his 
government. 

Mr.  Gillies  :  No.  He  claimed  pftwer 
to  borrow  money  on  behalf  of  the  Queen, 
ind  she  told  him  that  he  had  no  such 
[)ower ! 

Mr.  MUNHO  :  He  took  the  advice  of 
bis  ministers. 

Mr.  Fitzgerald  :  In  a  course  which  he 
tnew  to  be  illegal.  He  became  a  party 
nan! 

Mr.  MUNRO  :  Let  the  hon.  member 
)Ut  any  construction  he  likes  upon  it,  the 
'act  remains  that  a  governor  who  acted  on 
:Iie  advice  of  his  ministers  was  recalled. 

Mr.  Gillies  :  He  was  not  recalled  for 
hat,  but  for  writing  that  letter  without 
lie  advice  of  his  ministers,  and  against 
lieir  advice  ! 

Mr.  MUNRO  ;  He  was  recalled  be- 
muse twenty-two  executive  councillors,  who 
lad  no  right  to  do  it,  petitioned  against  him, 
Hiat  is  why  he  was  recalled.  Those  execu- 
ive  councillors  were  blue  conservatives. 

Mr.  Donaldson  :  And  his  reply  to  that 
("as  that  he  could  not  work  with  them  ! 


Mr.  MUNRO :  Of  course  not,  after 
they  had  done  such  an  improper  act. 
Surely  the  people  have  a  right  to  support 
a  governor  when  he  is  acting  on  the  ad- 
vice of  his  responsible  ministers.  The 
hon.  member  says  that  the  governor  to 
whom  I  have  referred  acted  illegally,  and 
that  he  wrote  a  certain  letter ;  but  he  was 
recalled  because  the  petition  of  the  twenty- 
two  executive  councillors  went  to  the 
British  Government  asking  for  his  recall. 
He  was  recalled  against  the  will  of  the 
people,  and  the  result  was  a  fearful  amount 
of  sufiering  in  Victoriafor  years  afterwards. 

Mr.  Fitzgerald  :  And  a  lesson  which 
they  will  not  forget  1 

Mr.  MUNRO  :  I  trust  that  this  clause 
will  bo  passed ;  and  that  if  such  a  lesson 
is  ever  taught  them  again  the  people  will 
act  upon  their  rights,  and  insist  that  a  go- 
vernor who  takes  a  constitutional  course 
shall  not  be  removed  by  the  action  of  any 
tories. 

Mr.  Gillies  :  Wash  your  dirty  linen  at 
home  ;  do  not  bring  our  quarrels  here  ! 

Mr.  MUNRO:  Who  introduced  the 
quarrel  ] 

Mr.  Gillies  :  I  did  not.  I  never  said 
a  word  about  it ! 

Mr.  MUNRO  :  I  am  referring  to  the 
historical  fact  that  the  governor  was  re- 
called because  he  took  the  advice  of  his 
ministers. 

Mr.  Gillies  :  That  is  not  an  historical 
fact ! 

Mr.  Fitzgerald  :  It  is  not  a  fact  at  all ! 

Mr.  MUNRO  :  The  hon.  member  says 
it  is  not,  and  he  is  introducing  what  he  is 
calling  dirty  linen  himself. 

Mr.  Gillies  :  Who  raised  the  question ? 

Mr.  MUNRO  :  The  hon.  member  raised 
the  question  by  objecting  to  the  clause  and 
introducing  matters  which  had  nothing  to 
do  with  it.  The  whole  speech  of  the  hon. 
member  was  in  regard  to  something  that 
might  happen  after  the  people  had  exer- 
cised their  right  under  the  clause,  not  ia 
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regard  to  the  clause  itself.  His  own  state- 
ment was  not  with  regard  to  the  effect  of 
the  clause,  but  as  to  the  effect  of  the  law 
that  might  be  made  under  it  I  believe 
that  the  clause  is  properly  in  the  bill,  and 
I  think  that  the  people  ought  to  have  the 
power,  if  they  are  tyrannised  over  by  any- 
body outside,  to  take  steps  to  put  them- 
selves right. 

Mr.  McMillan  :  It  seems  to  me  that 
there  is  a  great  deal  in  the  contention  of 
the  hon.  member,  Mr.  Gillies,  and  a  great 
deal  of  argument  that  has  been  used  up  to 
the  present  time  has  been  quite  outside 
the  point  to  which  he  refers.  We  have 
heard  a  great  deal  about  the  maladminis- 
tration of  a  certain  governor ;  but  what 
has  that  to  do  with  the  question  ?  Suppose 
a  bad  appointment  has  been  made  on  a 
particular  occasion,  is  the  whole  system  to 
be  knocked  out  of  existence  because  one 
foolish  man  has  taken  a  certain  course? 
This  is  one  of  the  clauses  in  which  we 
are  going  far  beyond  what  I  conceive  to 
be  the  functions  of  the  Convention.  Let 
us  examine  the  question  of  the  position 
of  the  governor  at  the  present  time.  All 
that  any  parliament  up  to  the  present  time 
has  »ud  is,  that  the  responsible  minister  of 
the  day — that  is,  the  prime  minister  or  his 
cabinet — should  be  consulted  with  regard 
to  the  appointment  of  a  governor.  That 
is  as  far  as  ever  we  have  gona  But  to 
give  to  a  colony  the  right  to  appoint  its 
own  governor — not  to  ap[)oint  a  man  from 
home,  not  to  appoint  a  man  outside  the 
politics  of  the  colony,  and  outside  a  certain 
amount  of  interference  which  would  be 
natural  on  his  part,  but  to  allow  us  to 
appoint  a  man  in  any  way  from  among 
ourselves,  or  even  by  process  of  election, 
is  simply  against  the  whole  scheme  of  the 
constitution  that  we  are  setting  up.  We 
propose  for  the  central  government  a  con- 
stitution which  will  avoid  all  the  trouble 
arising  out  of  the  election  of  a  president 
which  occurs  in  the  United  States  of 
[ifr.  JIfunro, 


America.  But  having  avoided  tlwt  ^Bgf  r 
in  the  central  constitution,  we  are  bow  tir- 
ing to  make  an  opening,  as  an  boa.  mes)- 
ber  very  ably  put  it,  for  the  pves/deBC  in 
our  provincial  parliaments  to  be  elected* 
and  it  seems  to  me  that  we  are,  ia  tkk  cue. 
absolutely  erecting  a  different  daas  of  ccc- 
stitution  for  the  provincial  parliamenu 
from  the  constitution  whieb  we  have  de- 
cided upon  for  the  central  govemme:*^ 
And  I  certainly  think  that  if  tbis  c]a\l^- 
cannot  be  amended  in  sach  a  way  as  t^ 
continue  the  present  system  bj  whidi  £c- 
vemors  are  appointed  from  people  onisiJ-' 
our  party  politics,  it  will  be  far  better  to 
omit  the  clause  altogether. 

Mr.  CLARK  :  Two  of  ibe  speeches  to 
which  we  have  just  listened  were  iotiliy 
irrelevant     They  might  well  have  be«& 
delivered  if  the  clause  had  said  that  here- 
after the  governor  of  each  colony  shall  le 
elected  by  popular  vote  ;  bat  this  daose 
says  nothing  of  the  kind.      It  simply  says 
that*  each  colony  can  do  what  they  like 
with   regard   to  the  appointment  of  g<> 
vemor.     The  hon.  member,   Mr.  Gillies* 
has  posed  here  as  a  great  advocate  of 
state  rights,  and  has  deprecated  wann!; 
any  interference  of  the  central  gOTemmez:. 
or  of  this  Convention,  with  the  interc^u  ' 
affairs  of  the  colonies,  yet  he  would  inter- 
fere  most  deliberately  by  saying  that  ti.? 
people  of  the  colony  shall  not  have  a  vo.<  r 
in  the  way  in  which  the  governor  shall  '•» 
appointed.     He  held  up  a  terrific  picture 
of  the  consequences  of  popular  electio 
But  if  this  clause  is  passed  it  does  not  f. 
low  that  any  governor  would  be  elected  '-f 
popular  vote. 

Mr.  Gillies  :  Then  what  is  the  use  of  ::  ] 
Mr.  CLARK  :  It  says  that  if  they  c>, 
want  to  have  the  right  to  appoint  the  go 
vernor  by  popular  vote  they  shall  have  it. 
And  are  we  here  to  say  that  they  sl*^ 
not  do  what  they  likel  The  electi^a 
of  governors  is  not  a  thing  unknown  t:> 
the  constitutional  relations  of  the  uotJitf 
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country  with  the  colonies.  A  number  of 
the  original  thirteen  colonies  of  America 
elected  their  governors  before  the  time 
of  the  revolution.  Rhode  Island  and  Con- 
necticut did  it,  and  in  Maryland  the  office 
v^as  attached  to  the  families  of  the  Calverts 
and  the  Penns.  Those  colonies  were  not 
amongst  the  most  disloyal  The  disloyalty 
and  discontent  in  America  arose  in  colonies 
where  the  governors  were  appointed  by  the 
Crown.  I  can  quite  conceive  that  the  time 
may  come  when  the  appointment  in  Eng- 
land of  governors  for  the  colonies  will  be 
a  source  of  irritation,  and  more  likely  to 
cause  discontent  than  the  system  of  ap- 
pointing governors  locally. 

Mr.  Kingston  :  It  has  caused  trouble 
already  ! 

Mr.  CLAUK  :  It  is  a  possibility  which 
the  hon.  member,  Mr.  Gillies,  might  well 
contemplate  in  his  intense  desire  to  keep 
up  the  connection  with  the  mother  coun- 
try, fearful  as  he  is  of  anything  that  may 
happen  to  change  the  constitutional  rela- 
tions of  Great  Britain  with  the  colonies. 

Mr.  Gillies  :  There  is  an  intense  desire 
on  the  part  of  some  people  to  get  rid  of 
the  connection ! 

Mr.  CLARK  :  There  is  nothing  of  the 
kind  in  the  present  proposal.  The  simple 
object  is  that  the  people  of  each  colony 
shall  be  allowed  to  govern  themselves  in 
whatever  way  they  think  fit.  I  have 
more  faith  in  the  general  character,  in  the 
constitutional  instincts  and  traditions,  and 
in  the  wishes  of  the  people  of  these  colo- 
nies than  to  think  they  will  adopt  a  mode 
of  electing  their  governors  with  such  con- 
sequences as  thehon.  member  haspredicted. 

Mr.  Gillies:  Why  not  leave  them  alone  t 

Mr.  CLARK :  We  are  leaving  them 
alone.  That  is  the  very  thing  we  wish  to 
do,  and  not  tie  them  down  to  the  present 
system  for  all  time. 

Mr.  McMillan  :  We  are  not  here  to 
propose  amendments  in  the  constitutions 
of  the  states  1 


Mr.  CLARK :  We  are  not  proposing  any 
such  amendment.  We  have  already  taken 
away  from  the  separate  states  so  much  of 
their  power  that  their  relations  with  the 
mother  country  will  inevitably  be  changed 
hereafter.  No  man  in  his  senses  can  say  if 
this  constitution  is  adopted  that  the  rela- 
tions of  the  separate  colonies  to  the  mother 
country  and  to  the  Crown  will  be  anything 
like  what  they  have  been  in  the  past.  We 
have  already  altered  the  relations  of  the 
colonies  to  the  Crown  by  what  we  have  done, 
supposing  this  Constitution  is  adopted  ; 
and  it  is  only  a  logical  conclusion  to  our 
labours,  only  a  necessary  supplement  to 
them,  to  add  this  clause,  which  says  that 
in  the  changed  relations  which  we  have 
created,  and  which  will  necessarily  arise 
under  this  constitution,  the  states  shall 
have  power  to  adapt  the  position  of  the 
executive  to  those  changed  relation& 

Mr.  BAKER:  It  appears  to  me  that  this 
clause,  and  also  clause  7,  are  not  only  un- 
necessary, but  altogether  out  of  place.  We 
came  here  to  frame  a  federal  constitution ^ 
and  not  to  alter  the  constitutions  of  the 
states.  I  admit  that  we  were  obliged  by 
force  of  circumstances  to  refer  to  the  con- 
stitutions of  the  states  in  some  particu- 
lars, and,  perhaps,  to  alter  them ;  but  why 
should  we  make  alterations  further  than 
is  absolutely  necessary  1  It  seems  to  me 
altogether  outside  our  warrant  to  do  so. 
It  is  altogether  outside  the  purpose  for 
which  we  came  here.  The  people  of  the 
different  colonies  are  quite  capable  of 
looking  after  themselves,  and  if  they  want 
their  constitutions  altered  you  may  de- 
pend upon  it  they  will  have  them  altered 
without  any  aid  from  us.  I  think  it 
would  be  far  better  to  strike  the  clause  out 

Mr.  AD  YE  DOUGLAS  :  I  think  it 
must  be  well  known  to  many  hon.  mem- 
bers of  the  Convention  that  this  is  a  f&d 
of  the  hon.  member,  Mr.  Clark. 

Mr.  Clark  :  Some  people  call  them  con- 
victions; other  people  call  them  fads  1 
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Mr.  AD  YE  DOUGLAS:  We  know 
very  well  the  opinions  of  the  hon.  gentle- 
man on  constitutional  subjects ;  but  the 
simple  question  before  us  is  this :  Is  it 
necessary  to  insert  a  clause  like  this  in  the 
bill,  when  the  people  have  the  power  under 
their  existing  constitution  to  do  this  thing 
if  they  like  ?  As  the  hon.  member,  Mr. 
Baker,  has  said,  we  started  on  the  prin- 
ciple that  we  would  not  interfere  further 
than  was  necessary  with  state  rights.  We 
are  now  asked  to  interfere  with  those 
rights.  It  is  like  the  Irishman  going 
along  with  his  coat  ti^ailing  on  the  ground, 
asking,  "  Who  will  tread  on  my  coat  1"  Is 
it  desirable  to  tlirow  out  such  a  challenge  1 
Or,  it  reminds  one  of  tlie  story  of  the  Irish- 
man who,  seeing  a  stone  lying  by,  said, 
"  There  is  a  stone  ;  but  don't  throw  it !  " 
This  is  the  same  thing.  There  are  several 
other  clauses  which  have  gained  admission 
into  the  bill,  and  which,  like  this  one,  are 
simply  the  fads  of  the  hon.  member,  Mr. 
Clark.  I  think  the  Convention  should  ad- 
hera  to  the  intention  with  which  it  started, 
to  insert  nothing  in  the  bill  interfering 
with  the  rights  of  the  states. 

Sir  THOMAS  McILWRAITH  :  There 
is  no  doubt  a  great  deal  in  the  argument, 
that  this  does  not  necessarily  bring  about 
the  election  of  governors  in  the  diflTerent 
states.  But  I  look  upon  it  as  a  distinct  hint 
to  the  states,  that  they  may  adopt  the  elec- 
tive system  if  they  like.  It  is  an  invitation, 
in  fact,  to  the  states  to  change  the  present 
mode  of  the  appointment  of  governors.  If 
any  misfortunecouldhappen  to  the  colonies 
gi'eater  than  another,  it  would  be  that  they 
should  have  the  power  to  elect  their  own 
governors.  A  gi-eater  blow  could  not  be 
given  to  responsible  government  than  by 
the  election  of  governors  by  the  peoples  of 
the  states.  I  thoroughly  go  with  the  hon. 
member,  Mr.  Gillies,  in  his  proposal  to 
strike  out  the  clause,  because  if  embodied 
in  the  constitution  it  would  serve  as  an 
invitation  to  the  states  to  act  in  a  particu- 
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lar  way,  and  I  do  not  want  the  states  r 
act  in  that  way.  What  the  hon.  member. 
Mr.  Gillies,  has  said  about  an  elected  t^- 
vemor,  who  has  lived  his  life  amongst  n-, 
is  perfectly  true.  You  cannot  have  t«  -. 
powers  in  a  state.  IToa  cannot  havo 
a  responsible  ministry  and  a  govem-r 
keeping  his  thumb  on  that  responsil!-^ 
ministry  and  making  them  bis  serrant*. 
The  ministry  of  the  day  are  the  governor- 
of  the  country.  I  desire  that  mati'-r- 
should  remain  in  that  position.  No  dou^ ' 
under  the  present  system  there  are  din 
cultie.s.  The  hon.  member,  Mr.  Playfja-d. 
instanced  a  case  that  occurred  in  Queen^ 
land.  I  remember  that  case  very  weL 
But  did  I  draw  the  conclusion  from  a! 
that  took  place  at  that  time  that  it  woull 
be  better  to  resort  to  the  system  of  elec- 
tive governors,  or  the  appointment  of  a 
man  whom  we  knew  as  a  colonist  our- 
selves ?  No.  No  man  in  the  colony  dur- 
ing the  whole  of  that  strife  was  mere 
opposed  to  the  system  of  elective  gover- 
nors than  I  was.  All  that  took  pkce 
on  that  occasion  was  significant  encm^. 
But  it  has  had  the  effect  of  making  di-: 
present  mode  of  appointment  possiblj 
better  than  any  other.  All  we  object  to 
is  this.  We  saw  from  information  ob- 
tained that  the  Government  were  likely  U 
commit  a  great  mistake  and  select  a  man 
as  governor — very  likely  through  ignorance, 
as  I  believe  it  was — whose  appointment 
would  violate  the  moral  sense  of  the  whck 
community,  as  it  actually  did.  Then  i: 
became  the  duty  of  the  Premier  to  tele- 
graph to  the  home  Government  and  saj 
that  if  they  were  advised  by  people  in  the 
best  i)osition  to  advise  them,  they  were 
making  a  mistake  in  sending  out  a  go- 
vernor to  the  colony  whom  the  people  cod- 
sidered  unfitfor  the  |)osition.  The  Imperial 
Government  could  then  take  only  one 
course,  and  that  was  to  follow  the  advice 
thus  tendered,  which  they  did,  and  I  be- 
lieve they  will  always  do  so.    I  believe  we 
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ouglitto  know  who  is  going  to  be  appointed 
as  governor,  so  as  to  be  able,  if  we  wish, 
to  make  a  protest. 

Mr.  Playford  :  They  will  not  give  it ! 

Sir  THOMAS  McILWRAITH  :  I  do 
not  believe  we  shall  ever  see  a  case  in 
which  they  will  refuse  to  do  so.  They  did 
it  in  our  case.  They  drew  back  as  soon  as 
they  saw  they  had  made  a  mistake ;  and  I 
think  if  the  home  Government  make  a  mis- 
take in  an  appointment,  they  should  have 
an  opportunity  of  withdrawing.  But  do 
not  let  us  do  anything  to  raise  a  power  in 
the  state  against  the  responsible  minis- 
ters. "Wo  must  keep  the  power  of  the 
latter  intact;  and  although  the  present  pro- 
posal may  do  no  harm,  as  some  suggest,  I 
think  it  is  an  invitation  to  the  people  to  act 
in  a  wrong  direction,  and  for  that  reason 
I  shall  vote  against  the  clausa 

Mr.  THYNNE  :  In  listening  to  the 
arguments  against  this  clause  I  have  been 
struck  with  the  want  of  trust  displayed  in 
the  good  sense  of  the  people  and  those 
who  lead  them.  The  inhabitants  of  the 
colonies,  guided  as  they  have  been  by  such 
leaders  as  Mr.  Gillies,  Sir  Thomas  Mcll- 
wraith,  and  others,  are  not  likely  to  rush 
without  reason  into  any  sudden  change  in 
the  mode  of  appointing  their  governors.  I 
would  venture  to  point  out  a  very  important 
consideration  in  dealing  with  this  clause. 
We  have  had  from  the  remarks  of  the  hon. 
member.  Sir  Thomas  Mcllwraith,  an  illus- 
tration of  the  functions  which  the  minis- 
try of  the  federation  are  likely  to  have  to 
perform  in  the  future.  I  think  they  will 
he  the  ministry  whom  in  the  future  the 
Crown  is  most  likely  to  consult,  and  on 
whose  advice  the  Crown  is  most  likely  to 
act  in  the  selection  of  the  governors  of  the 
different  colonies,  and  it  is  necessary  for 
the  protection  of  the  states,  if  at  any  time 
it  should  happen  that  the  power  of  nomi- 
nating the  state  governors  should  be 
abused,  that  they  should  have  power  to 
prevent  the  abuse  from  continuing.     That 


is  my  reason  for  believing  that  the  clause 
is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  protection 
of  the  states,  and  as  we  have  gone,  I  am 
afraid,  rather  far  in  the  opposite  direction 
hitherto,  I  trust  that  the  Committee  will 
leave  the  slight  protection  afforded  to  them 
by  the  clause  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  MACDONALD-PATERSON  :  I 
should  like  to  say  a  few  words  before  the 
question  goes  to  a  division.  I  think  it  was 
very  unwise  to  insert  this  clause  in  a  draft 
bill  for  the  constitution  of  a  commonwealth 
at  all,  and  I  think  it  was  unwise  on  the 
part  of  hon.  members  to  advocate  the  elec- 
tion of  the  governors  of  the  different  states, 
as  some  hon.  gentlemen  have  done  during 
the  last  few  weeks.  There  was  no  mandate 
given  to  the  members  of  the  Convention 
to  introduce  the  question  here  ;  and  I  be- 
lieve that  if  it  had  been  mooted  at  all  as 
one  to  which  we  were  invited  to  give  our 
attention,  and  to  be  embodied  in  a  clause 
such  as  this,  many  of  the  delegates  here 
now  would  not  have  come  at  all,  because 
the  people  of  the  states  have  never  asked 
a  higher  authority  than  this  delegation 
to  discuss  and  decide  the  question.  Why 
should  we  take  upon  ourselves  the  duty  of 
providing  for  the  execution  of  the  func- 
tions embodied  in  the  clause  when  the 
people  of  the  different  colonies  have  never 
referred  the  question  to  their  own  parlia- 
ments ?  To  be  consistent,  we  should  em- 
body in  the  bill  a  provision  giving  the 
people  permission  to  elect  the  governor- 
general.  But  the  hon.  member,  Mr.  Clark, 
asked,  "  Why  should  the  people  not  have 
this  power?"  My  answer  to  that  is,  that  no 
state  in  Australia  has  ever  asked  for  it.  I  say 
emphatically  that  we  are  going  altogether 
outside  our  functions  in  attempting  to  dis- 
cuss or  deal  with  this  question.  There  is 
another  point  to  which  I  wish  to  draw  the 
attention  of  the  hon.  member,  and  that  is, 
are  we  not  here  to  do  everything  we  can 
to  introduce  into  this  bill  all  matters  that 
will  forward  federation  in  the  eyes  of  the 
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people,  and  to  exclude  every  item  that  will 
promote  dissention  and  perhaps  disaster  ? 
Bat  I  hold  that  if  we  pass  the  clause  we 
shall  set  the  people  by  the  ears,  because 
there  are  in  every  colony  doubtless  people 
who  advocate  such  a  clause  as  this ;  but 
there  are,  on  the  other  hand,  those  who 
desire  to  leave  things  as  they  are,  and  we 
shall  endanger  thd  acceptance  of  the  bill, 
the  fulfilment  of  our  aspirations  for  federa- 
tion, and  the  consummation  of  our  hopes 
if  we  do  not  exclude  the  clause,  which 
will  result  in  the  strongest  dissension  in 
the  different  colonies.  I  sincerely  trust 
that  the  division,  if  it  takes  place,  will 
emphatically  indorse  the  observations  of  the 
hon«  member,  Mr.  Gillies,  and  others,  and 
show  to  Australia  that  we  have  no  desire 
whatever  to  disintegrate  their  existing 
constitutions  even  in  this  respect. 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH :  Various 
objections  have  been  made  to  this  clause, 
some  of  which  seem  to  me,  speaking  with 
great  respect  to  the  hon.  members  who 
expressed  them,  somewhat  imaginary.  The 
hon.  member  who  has  just  sat  down  seems 
desirous  to  leave  things  as  they  are.  So 
do  I ;  but  I  do  not  desire  to  compel  things 
to  be  left  as  they  ara  I  do  not  wish  that 
we  should  insist  that  there  is  so  much 
wisdom  with  us  that  we  should  compel 
everything  to  remain  as  it  i&  I  contend 
that  we  should  give  every  facility  to  others 
to  alter  their  arrangements  if  they  think 
fit. 

Mr.  J.  Forrest  :  They  can  do  that  now  1 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH  :  Yes,  but 
how  ?  With  the  assent  of  the  Parliament 
of  Great  Britain.  But  have  we  not  main- 
tained that  we  shall  not  want  the  help  of 
the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain  when 
this  constitution  is  agreed  to  ? 

Mr.  Gillies  :  We  shall  require  the  Par- 
liament of  Great  Britain  to  pass  it ! 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH  :  Yes,  and 
after  that  we  do  not  want  them  to  inter- 
fere any  more,  and  those  who  think  with 
[Afr,  Macdonald' Pater  son. 


me  are  following  a  oonsistent  view  when 
we  take  up  that  position.  That  being  so, 
what  are  we  to  do  with  the  differ«it  gute> : 
We  do  not  want  the  parliament  of  x!l^ 
commonwealth  to  interfere  with  the8laU^' 
constitutions,  nor  do  we  want  the  Parli^ 
ment  of  Great  Britain  to  interfere  with 
them.  What  is  the  alternative!  Tney 
must  either  allow  their  oonstitatioDS  to 
remain  stereotyped,  or  have  the  power  ci 
altering  them  themselves,  subject  io  the 
Queen's  veto. 

Mr.  DfiAKiK :  Have  they  aot  that  pover 
now) 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH  :  Not  with- 
out  the  assistance  of  the  Parliament  of 
Great  Britain. 

Mr.  Deakin  :  What  will  be  the  effect  of 
this  clause  ? 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH  :  To  raider 
it  unnecessary  for  them  to  go  to  the  Pariia- 
ment  of  Great  Britain  to  obtain  an  alteia- 
tion  of  their  oonstitutiona. 

Mr.  Gillies  :  If  they  did  it  for  one, 
they  would  do  it  for  all ! 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH  :  Exactly ; 
but  the  hon.'  member  cannot  get  rid  of  the 
idea  that  we  are  still  to  be  in  leading- 
strings  and  not  go  alone. 

Mr.  Gillies  :  That  is  what  yon  are  ask- 
ing  in  the  bill ! 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH  :  Oim  and 
for  all.  There  are  only  two  ways  of  geir 
ting  rid  of  the  interference  of  the  Pariia- 
ment  of  Great  Britain,  either  by  revela- 
tion or  by  asking  the  British  Parliament 
to  give  us  leave  once  and  for  all  to  manage 
for  ourselves. 

Mr.  Gillies  :  Revolution  is  very  well 
introduced,  and  in  great  taste ! 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH  :  The  hon. 
member  would  retain  for  the  Imperial  Par- 
liament the  power  to  deal  with  these  ques- 
tions. But  the  constitution  will  be  imper- 
fect if  we  have  to  go  to  the  Imperial  Parlia- 
ment to  obtain  permission  to  do  anything 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  proposed  that 
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the  state  should  ask  the  commonwealth  for 
permission  to  act  as  they  choose  in  the 
matter,  becaase  that  would  interfere  with 
state  rights.  As  to  the  election  of  gover- 
nor being  inconsistent  with  responsible 
government,  does  the  hon.  member  know 
that  responsible  government  has  been  going 
on  in  Europe  for  years  with  an  elective 
president  1 

Mr.  Gillies  :  A  totally  different  state 
of  things  I 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH  :  Not  at  aU 
in  principle.  The  question  is  whether 
elective  governors  are  inconsistent  with 
responsible  government.  No  doubt  there 
are  great  difficulties  with  every  system 
of  government ;  but  all  the  South  Ameri- 
can republics  have  responsible  government 
with  elective  governors. 

Mr.  Gillies  :  Are  they  not  nicely  go- 
verned 1 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH  :  That  is 
another  example  of  the  hon.  member's  style 
of  argument  Because  the  people  of  the 
South  American  states  from  their  disposi- 
tion and  history  do  not  govern  themselves 
very  well,  that  is  put  down  to  the  fact  that 
they  have  elective  presidents  and  respon- 
sible ministers;  but  it  is  absurd  to  put 
the  two  things  down  as  effect  and  cause, 
especially  when  we  see  the  same  form  of  go- 
vernment in  operation  on  the  continent  of 
Europe.  And,  as  the  hon.  member,  Mr. 
Clark,  pointed  out,  elective  governors  were 
found  in  America,  before  the  Declaration 
of  Independence,  to  be  quite  consistent 
with  loyalty  to  the  Crown.  Hon.  mem- 
bers seem  to  think  that  the  instances  that 
have  come  under  their  own  notice  are  the 
only  instances  in  history  ;  but  history 
shows  us  that  loyalty  does  not  depend  upon 
the  form  of  government.  Loyalty  is  a  sen- 
timent which  will  exist  quite  irrespective 
of  the  form  of  government,  so  long  as  there 
is  connection  between  us  and  the  Crown, 
For  these  reasons  I  say  that  the  consti- 
tution would  be  incomplete  without  a  pro- 


vision of  this  kind,  because  it  would  be 
necessary  to  have  recourse  to  the  Parlia- 
ment of  England  to  provide  a  changa 

Mr.  FITZGERALD :  Notwithstanding 
what  the  hon.  member,  Sir  Samuel  Griffith,, 
has  said,  I  consider  that  it  would  be  dia- 
metrically opposed  to  the  best  interests  of 
this  country  if  we  sanctioned  or  invited,, 
as  we  do  by  this  clause,  the  parliaments, 
of  the  various  states  to  elect  their  own 
governors.  I  do  not  think  it  necessary,  to 
gentlemen  of  comm on-sense,  to  gi  ve  at  length 
the  reasons  why  danger  would  follow  that 
method  of  appointment.  We  all  know  that 
the  case  which  has  been  referred  to  is  an  ex- 
ceptional one  which  ought  to  be  a  warning 
to  us.  The  American  republics  and  the 
American  states  are  on  a  different  platforn^ 
to  that  of  these  colonies.  We  know  that 
powerful  families  exercised  commanding  in- 
fluence in  those  states.  We  know  that  the 
representatives  of  those  families,  ashas  been 
stated  by  the  hon.  member,  Mr.  Clark^ 
really  keep  the  governorships  as  heirlooms^ 
There  is  really  little  danger  to  popular 
rights  so  long  as  appointments  of  that  kind 
are  made.  Here,  however,  we  absolutely 
give  an  invitation  to  the  various  states  to 
alter  their  method  of  the  appointment  of 
governors,  and  to  proceed  at  once  to  electioiu 
Election  by  what  ?  By  popular  vote  !  Elec- 
tion at  certain  recurring  periods,  to  throw 
the  whole  country  into  confusion,  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  whom  ?  For  the  appointment 
of  a  governor-general,  whoought  to  be  above 
party  politics,  whose  best  efforts  ought  to 
be  devoted  to  reconciling  party  divisions,, 
who  ought  not  to  be,  as  in  the  case  to 
which  the  hon.  member,  Mr.  Munro,  re- 
ferred, a  man  who  came  down  from  hi» 
lofty  position,  and,  enamoured  of  the  ap- 
plause of  the  people,  became,  during  a 
wave  of  cyclonic  fury  which  swept  over 
the  country  at  the  time,  instead  of  a 
governor,  a  partisan.  The  home  Govern- 
ment recognised  in  a  just  manner  the  grave- 
fault  which  that  governor  committed,  and 
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removed  him  from  his  high  position.  The 
effects  of  that  man's  mistake  have  not  yet 
been  wiped  away  from  that  colony.  It  is 
one  of  those  unhappy  remembrances  which 
I  am  sorry  have  been  referred  to  ;  but  it 
points  a  moral  in  this  case.  It  shows  us 
that  if  the  states  were  to  appoint  a  go- 
vernor the  same  feelings  would  probably 
actuate  him.  Probably  he  would  forget, 
in  the  old  fire  of  party  feeling,  his  position 
of  independence,  his  position  of  impartiality, 
and  take  sides  with  one  party  or  the  other, 
and  continue  the  existing  unhappiness  in- 
stead of  doing  his  best  to  get  rid  of  it 
The  invitation  contained  in  the  clause  ap- 
pears to  me  to  amount  almost  to  a  direc- 
tion. I  hold  that  there  is  a  tendency  in 
these  colonies,  to  which  we  cannot  close 
our  eyes,  of  advancing  further  and  further 
in  a  democratic  direction ;  and  it  is  un- 
doubted that  some  of  the  most  populous  of 
the  colonies  would  choose  this  form  of  the 
election  of  their  governors.  I  can  imagine 
nothing  which  would  be  more  prejudicial 
to  the  future  interests  of  the  country.  I 
sincerely  hope  the  advice  of  the  hon.  mem- 
ber, Mr.  Gillies,  will  be  taken,  and  that 
the  clause  will  be  expunged.  It  seems  to 
me  to  be  the  one  blot  upon  the  bill.  As 
the  hon.  member.  Sir  Samuel  Griffith,  has 
stated,  we  give  no  direction;  we  merely 
leave  the  matter  open.  Amongst  men  of 
common-sense  we  know  what  this  invita- 
tion amounts  to,  and  the  manner  in  which 
it  will  be  availed  of.  Let  us  go  to  the 
Imperial  Parliament  for  any  change  in  the 
method  of  the  appointment  of  governors. 
If  the  will  of  the  people  preponderates  in 
favour  of  a  change,  the  Parliament  of 
England  will  not  object.  Let  us  not,  how- 
ever, excite  party  feeling ;  but  let  us  con- 
tinue in  the  path  which  has  brought  us 
happiness,  and  which  has  not  interfered  with 
the  freedom  of  the  people  of  the  colonies. 
Mr.  DIBBS  :  The  clause,  as  it  stands  in 
the  bill,  is  a  necessary  sequence  of  the 
clauses  which  precede  it.  The  Convention 
[i/r.  Fitzgerald, 


has  deliberately  taken  away  the  rights 
of  the  states  one  by  one.  We  have  de- 
nuded the  individual  colonies  of  their 
rights  and  liberties,  and  have  reduced 
various  states,  if  the  bill  becomes  Iaw,  to 
the  position  of  municipalities.  Surely  wie 
should  have  the  right  to  elect  our  ovn 
mayors,  because  that  is  what  the  govemocs 
will  be.  They' will  not,  indeed,  hold  sncL 
a  responsible  position  as  does  the  Major 
of  Sydney  at  the  present  time.  The  hon. 
member,  Mr.  Gillies,  was  very  hard  upon 
the  hon.  member.  Sir  Henry  Parkes,  in 
the  satirical  speech  which  he  delivered. 

Mr.  Gillies  :  I  paid  him  a  great  com- 
pliment ! 

Mr.  DIBBS  :  I  know  the  hon.  gentle- 
man paid  him  a  compliment ;  but  it  was  a 
left-handed  one.  The  idea  of  trotting  oat 
the  hon.  member.  Sir  Henry  Parkes,  as  a 
candidate  for  the  office  of  governor  of  a 
state  is  a  downright  outrage  on  that  gen- 
tleman's feelings.  He  has  no  idea,  if  I 
can  judge  his  character  aright,  of  occupy- 
ing such  a  position  as  the  governor  of  a 
state,  who,  by  the  preceding  claa.<3es  of  the 
bill,  is  reduced  to  a  position  of  utter  in- 
significance. I  fancy,  if  the  hon.  gentle- 
man aspires  to  anything  at  all,  he  aspires 
to  the  position  of  govemor-generaL  I 
think  I  am  near  the  mark  in  gauging  the 
feelings  of  the  President  of  the  Convention 
when  I  say  that  nothing  short  of  the  posi- 
tion of  governor-general  will  suit  his  higb 
ambition.  Of  course  we  know  very  well 
that  there  is  another  appointment  which, 
in  due  time,  he  will  go  for,  and  that  is  the 
position  of  president  of  the  new  republic ; 
but  to  taunt  him  in  the  meantime  with 
aspiring  to  the  position  of  governor  of  a 
state,  a  position  which  will  be  rendered 
exceedingly  paltry  by  the  removal  of  tlie 
whole  of  the  rights  of  the  states,  is  an  in- 
sult for  which  I  think  the  hon.  member 
who  committed  it  ought  to  apologise.  I 
trust  the  hon.  President  will  accept  in 
sincerity  my  gauge  of  his  character,  that 
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iie  aspires  to  the  highest  position  this  coun- ' 
:ry  will  ever  give,  and  that  he  will  take 
office,    iu   due  time,  as  governor-general, 
i.vith  the  title  of  Baron  Hampton. 

Captain  RUSSELL :  There  is  one  point 
bo  which  I  should  like  to  draw  attention. 
[  thoroughly  disagree  with  those  delegates 
who  have  spoken  of  the  clause  as  a  logical 
sequence  of  the  previous  clauses  of  the  bill. 
It  seems  to  me,  as  the  hon.  member,  Sir 
Samuel  Griffith,  who  has  an  equally  bal- 
anced mind,  has  said,  that  if  it  is  desirable 
that  the  states  should  elect  their  own  go- 
vernors, ^he  governor-general  of  Australia 
should  also  be  elected.  I  venture  to  say 
that  this  is  an  indication  to  the  people  of 
the  various  colonies  that  the  method  of 
appointing  governors  at  present  is  unsatis- 
factory, because,  if  it  is  satisfactory,  what 
is  the  necessity  of  drawing  the  attention 
of  the  people  to  that  which  they  have 
already  in  their  power,  if  they  choose  to 
exercise  it. 

Sir  Sauuel  Griffith  :  No,  they  have 
not! 

Captain  RUSSELL  :  I  am  one  of  those 
who  see  no  objection  to  referring  import- 
ant matters  to  the  Imperial  Parliament ; 
but  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  it  is  un- 
desirable that  we  should  be  obliged  to 
refer  many  matters  to  the  Imperial  Par- 
liament. It  seems  to  me  that  if  we  are 
to  remain  a  part  of  the  great  British  Em- 
pire, it  is  undesirable  that  we  should  by 
any  means  weaken  that  respect  for  the 
Queen,  which,  I  believe,  must  come  about 
by  our  seeking  to  elect  her  representative ; 
because,  if  we  are  to  elect  our  own  go- 
vernors, the  fountain  of  honor  and  power 
will  be  removed  from  the  Queen  and 
centred  in  the  people  of  the  various  colo- 
nies ;  and  I,  for  one,  do  not  believe  that 
that  is  the  wish  throughout  the  colonies. 
In  the  colony  which  I  represent,  and  pro- 
bably throughout  Australia,  there  is  a  fer- 
vent belief  in  the  principle  of  one  man  one 
vote ;  but  if  we  proceed  in  the  direction 


of  electing  the  governors  by  the  people, 
we  shall,  according  to  my  idea,  make  a 
distinctly  retrograde  step.  Any  advan- 
tages which  may  accrue — and  I  do  not  say 
they  will  be  all  advantages — from  the  adop- 
tion of  the  principle  of  one  man  one  vote 
will  be  distinctly  imperilled  if,  in  addition 
to  that  principle,  we  have  one  dictator 
into  the  bargain.  So  sure  as  we  have, 
under  the  ordinary  system  of  responsible 
government,  a  governor  elected  by  the 
whole  of  the  people,  he  will  cease  to  be  a 
governor  in  the  sense  in  which  we  now 
regard  the  word,  and  he  will  become,  in 
a  short  time,  an  absolutely  irresponsible 
dictator,  who  will  override  the  wishes  of 
the  people,  and  who  will,  I  believe,  sooner 
or  later,  bring  about  a  disturbance  of  that 
true  government  of  the  people  by  the  people 
which  is  so  desirable. 

Question — That  the  clause,  as  read, 
stand  clause  8  of  the  bill — put.  The  Com- 
mittee divided : 

Ayes,  20;  noes,  19;  majority,  1. 
Ayes. 
Bird,  Mr.  Griffith,  Sir  Samuel 

Bray,  Sir  John  Jennings,  Sir  Patrick 

Clark,  Mr.  Kingston,  Mr. 

Cockbum,  Dr.  Munro,  Mr. 

Deakin,  Mr.  Parkes,  Sir  Henry 

Dibbs,  Mr.  Playford,  Mr. 

Donaldson,  Mr.  Rutledge,  Mr. 

Downer,  Sir  John  Smith,  Colonel 

Gordon,  Mr.  Siittor,  Mr. 

Grey,  Sir  George  Thynne,  Mr.  W.  D. 

N0R5. 

Atkinson,  Sir  Harry  Hackett,  Mr. 

Baker,  Mr.  Loton,  Mr. 

Burgess,  Mr.  Macdonald-Paterson  Mr 

Cuthbert,  Mr.  Marmion,  Mr. 

Douglas,  Mr.  Adye  Mcll wraith.  Sir  Thomas 

Fitzgerald,  Mr.  McMillan,  Mr. 

Forrest,  Mr.  A.  Moore,  Mr, 

Forrest,  Mr.  J.  Russell,  Captain 

Fysh,  Mr.  Wrixon,  Mr. 
Gillies,  Mr. 

Question  so  resolved  in  the  affirmative. 

Clause  10.  A  member  of  the  senate  or  house 
of  representatives  shall  not  be  capable  of  being 
chosen  or  of  sitting  as  a  member  of  any  house  of 
the  parliament  of  a  state. 
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Mr.  BIBD  :  I  should  like  to  raise  the 
-queidiion  whether  a  member  of  either  the 
-.senate  or  the  hoase  of  representatives 
ought  to  be  disqualified  from  being  chosen 
^ts  a  member  of  the  parliament  of  a  state. 
It  is  all  very  well  to  say  that  he  shall  not 
«it ;  but  I  do  not  think  that  we  ought  to 
prevent  him  from  being  chosen  whilst 
holding  a  seat  as  a  member  of  either  the 
senate  or  the  house  of  representatives. 
Desiring  a  seat  in  the  local  parliament  he 
might  think  it  desirable  to  offer  himself 
«s  a  candidate,  and  I  do  not  think  that  we 
ought  to  prevent  him  from  doing  so.  It 
will  be  quite  sufficient,  I  apprehend,  if  we 
f)rovide  that  he  shall  not  at  the  same  time 
«it  as  a  member  of  both  houses.  I  there- 
fore move : 

That  the  clause  be  amended  by  omittiDg  the 
•words  **  being  chosen  or  of." 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH:  This 
matter  was  discussed  by  the  committee, 
who  were  of  opinion  that  members  of  the 
«enate  and  the  house  of  representatives 
ought  not  to  become  candidates  for  seats 
in  their  own  local  legislature& 

Mr.  Playpord  :  I  think  not ! 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH :  That  is 
9]0w  I  understood  the  opinion  of  the  com- 
mittee. My  own  individual  opinion  does 
not  agree  with  this  provision  at  all ;  but 
that  is  neither  here  nor  there.  I  am  going 
to  stand  by  the  bill.  It  is  provided  by 
the  next  clause  that  if  a  member  of  a  state 
parliament  is  elected  to  the  parliament  of 
the  commonwealth  with  his  own  consent^ 
8us  seat  is  to  become  vacant  The  theory  is 
that  he,  being  a  member  of  the  parliament 
of  the  commonwealth,  may  not  offer  him- 
self as  a  candidate  for  a  state  parliament. 
You  cannot  prevent  a  man  from  being 
nominated.  If  a  man,  with  bis  own  consent, 
were  put  up  as  a  candidate  and  were 
•elected,  that  would  be  inconsistent  with  his 
retaining  his  seat  in  the  state  parliament 
But  it  is  proposed  by  the  amendment  to 
allow  a  member  of  the  senate,  nevertheless, 


to  be  chosen  as  a  member  of  one  of  tiw 
houses  of  parliament  of  the  state.  Whsft 
will  happen  then  % 

Mr.  Bird  :  He  resigns  his  seat  in  the 
senate,  and  takes  his  seat  in  the  state 
legislature ! 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH :  There  is 
nothing  to  say  that  he  diall  do  sa 

Sir  John  Bbay  :  He  will  not  be  aHoved 
to  sit ! 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH  :  He  wooU 
not  be  allowed  to  oocupy  both  seats.  II 
he  were  incapable  of  sitting;  then  woqU 
be  a  petition  against  him,  his  seat  would 
be  declared  vacant^  and  the  election  would 
simply  be  wasted.  I  am  aligning,  of  ooane, 
other  people's  views,  for  I  do  not  bdieTi 
in  this  restriction  at  all. 

Mr.  PL  A  YFORD  :  So  far  as  I  peooDed, 
the  committee  did  not  intend  to  prevent  a 
man,  simply  because  he  was  a  member  d 
either  the  senate  or  the  house  of  lepiMcn- 
tatives,  from  standing  for  a  constituency  dt 
a  state  parliament  or  vice  vend  ;  but  that 
when  he  was  elected  he  would  have  to  re- 
sign his  position  as  a  member  of  either  tke 
federal  or  the  local  parliam^it.  If  hen. 
ni  embers  read  the  danse  which  has  just  been 
quoted  by  the  hon.  and  learned  member, 
Sir  Samuel  Griffith,  they  will  see  that  that 
idea  is  certainly  carried  out  in  that  clause, 
which  says  that  if  a  member  of  a  house 
of  the  parliament  of  a  state  is  with  his 
own  consent  chosen  as  a  memb^*  of  the 
parliament  of  the  commonwealth,  he  must 
resign  his  former  position.  The  danse 
was  worded  purposely  in  that  way,  so  that 
a  man  should  not  be  compelled  to  give  op 
his  position  in  the  local  legislatore  until 
he  was  elected  to  the  federal  parliament ; 
and  I  understood  that  clause  10  was  in- 
tended to  carry  out  the  same  idea — ^diat 
is,  that  if  a  man  who  happened  to  be  a 
member  of  either  the  senate  or  the  house 
of  representatives  chose  to  stand  for  Sec- 
tion to  the  parliament  of  any  state,  he 
should  not  be  compelled  to  resign  his  posi- 
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:ion  in  the  senate  or  the  house  of  repre- 
sentativesy  as  the  case  might  he,  nntil  he 
was  elected  to  the  state  parliament ;  hut 
that  when  so  elected,  he  would  he  com- 
pelled to  resign  his  other  seat. 

An  Hon.  Member:  This  clause  com- 
pels him  to  resign  his  seat  in  either  the 
senate  or  the  house  of  representatives  he- 
Pore  being  chosen  as  a  member  of  a  state 
parliament ! 

Mr.  PLA YFORD :  Yes.  But  if  the 
Hon.  gentleman  will  look  at  clause  11,  he 
will  see  that  the  member  is  not  compelled 
to  resign  his  seat  until  chosen  as  a  member 
of  the  federal  parliament,  and  clause  10 
should  be  worded  similarly.  As  a  member 
of  the  committee,  that  is  what  I  under- 
stood was  the  wording  of  the  clause.  We 
did  not  intend  to  compel  him  to  give  up 
one  position  until  he  was  elected  to  the 
other,  but  that  when  elected  to  the  state 
parliament,  he  should  give  up  his  position 
in  the  senate  or  the  house  of  representa- 
tives ;  or,  if  elected  to  the  federal  parlia- 
ment, he  should  give  up  his  position  in 
the  local  parliament. 

Mr.  ABYE  DOUGLAS :  I  think  the 
hon.  member,  Mr.  Playford,  is  confound- 
ing the  two  clauses.  One  clause  relates 
simply  to  the  senate  and  the  house  of  repre- 
sentatives, and  the  other  to  the  local  par- 
liament only.  It  was  discussed  a  good 
deal  in  the  committee,  who  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  if  a  man  is  in  the  senate, 
or  the  house  of  representatives,  he  must 
resign  his  seat  in  that  house  before  he 
can  contest  an  election  for  a  seat  in  a  state 
parliament,  and  if  he  is  chosen  without  his 
consent,  he  will  have  to  resign  the  other 
seat.  The  two  clauses  are  entirely  separ- 
ate and  distinct  from  each  other ;  one  does 
not  infringe  in  any  shape  or  form  on  the 
other. 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH:  If  it  is 
proposed  that  the  election  of  a  senator,  or 
member  of  the  house  of  representatives, 
to  a  local  parliament,  shall  turn  him  out 


of  the  senate  or  the  house  of  representa- 
tives, the  proper  place  to  put  that  in  is  in 
the  part  dealing  with  the  parliament  of  the 
commonwealth — not  here  at  all.  The  in- 
tention of  this  provision  is  plain  enough — 
that  a  member  of  the  parliament  of  the 
commonwealth  shall  not  become  a  candi- 
date for  a  seat  in  a  state  legislature. 

Mr.  Bird  :  Why  should  he  not? 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH:  I  feel 
a  difficulty  in  arguing  this  question,  be- 
cause I  do  not  believe  in  the  principle  at 
all ;  but  still  the  committee  were  almost 
unanimously  of  that  opinion,  and  I  want, 
therefore,  to  make  the  bill  consistent  If 
we'  are  going  to  make  that  a  disqualifica- 
tion— and  it  is  really  a  disqualification — of 
members  of  the  senate  or  house  of  repre- 
sentatives, this  is  not  the  place  to  do  it. 
The  proper  way  would  be  to  strike  out 
this  clause,  and  put  in  a  clause  in  that  part 
of  the  bill  corresponding  with  clause  11. 
The  words  should  be  the  same  in  both 
cases,  if  that  is  what  we  mean,  and  the 
proper  language  is  that  in  clause  1 1 ;  but 
then  a  clause  similar  to  that  should  be  put 
in  in  Part  i  of  the  bill,  if  that  is  what  is 
intended.  I  can  look  upon  it  impartially. 
I  do  not  believe  much  in  these  restrictions ; 
but  if  they  are  to  be  in,  I  believe  the  way 
we  have  it  is  the  fairest — ^that  a  man  who 
is  chosen  from  a  state  parliament  to  the 
federal  parliament  loses  his  seat,  and  can- 
not get  his  seat  back  until  he  ceases  to  be 
a  member  of  the  federal  legislature. 

Mr.  Playpobd  :  We  never  intended 
that! 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH :  That  is 
what  I  understood  was  the  intention. 

Mr.  GILLIES  :  There  ar«  two  ques- 
tions involved,  one  is  ihe  idea  contained 
in  clause  10,  which  sets  out  that  a  member 
of  the  senate  shall  not  be  allowed  to  be- 
come a  member  of  a  state  legislature  so 
long  as  he  is  a  senator.  The  idea  was 
that  they  should  not  go  down — ^that  they 
might  go  up ;  but  if  they  did  go  up,  and 
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were  elected  to  the  senate,  they  should 
cease  to  be  members  of  the  state  parlia- 
ment. 

Sir  JOHN  BRAY:  It  seems  to  me 
that  it  might  prevent  a  member  of  the 
senate,  whose  time  is  just  expiring,  from 
offering  himself  as  a  candidate  for  the 
house  of  representatives.  Supposing  there 
are  two  elections  coming  on  almost  to- 
gether, and  he  is  a  little  doubtful  as  to 
whether  he  will  be  elected  to  the  senate 
again,  and  he  decides  to  offer  himself  for 
the  local  parliament,  why  should  he  not  be 
allowed  to  do  so  ?  I  think  that  if  the  hon. 
member.  Sir  Samuel  Gri£&th,  will  consent 
to  make  the  clause  read  in  the  same  form 
as  clause  11  it  will  meet  all  we  wish. 

Sir  Samuel  Griffith  :  It  should  be  in 
the  other  part  of  the  bill ! 

Sir  JOHN  BRAY  :  We  cannot  put  it 
in  there  very  well. 

Sir  Samuel  Griffith  :  We  shall  have 
to  recommit  the  bill ! 

Hon.  Members  :  No ! 

Sir  Samuel  Griffith  :  This  is  not  the 
place  for  it.  This  is  dealing  with  the 
states ! 

Sir  JOHN  BRAY  :  If  the  hon.  mem- 
ber, Mr.  Bird,  will  withdraw  his  amend- 
ment for  a  time  I  shall  propose  to  make  the 
clause  read  in  the  same  form  as  the  other. 

JVIr.  Fitzgerald  :  Postpone  the  clause  ! 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH :  I  would 
point  out  that  this  clause  is  dealing  with 
states  and  state  legislatures,  and  that  to 
put  in  a  disqualification  of  senatora  here 
would  be  absurd.  We  have  dealt  with  that 
m  one  part  of  the  bill.  Any  one  looking 
to  the  constitution  to  see  the  disqualifica- 
tion of  senators  will  look  to  that  part  of 
the  constitution,  and  not  here. 

Sir  JOHN  BRAY :  Under  the  circum- 
stances, I  think  it  would  be  best  to  strike 
out  the  clause  altogether. 

Mr.  Clark  :  No  ;  postpone  it ! 

Sir  JOHN  BRAY  :  No ;  it  would  be 
better  to  strike  it  out.  Then,  on  the  under- 
[Mr,  Gillies. 


standing  that  the  hon.  member.  Sir  Samuel 
Griffith,  will  lake  an  opportunity  to  recom- 
mit the  bill,  a  new  clause  can  be  pat  in. 
If  we  are  going  to  strike  it  out  afterwards, 
what  is  the  use  of  postponing  it  I  Non-r 
of  us  agree  to  it  as  it  is,  so  we  had  better 
strike  it  out. 

Mr.  BAKER  :  I  hope  we  shall  have  eo 
recommittal  of  the  bill,  because  if  we  do 
we  shall  not  get  home  for  another  montL 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH  :  I  wish  ta 
know  what  the  Committee  want  I  I  reallj 
do  not  know  what  the  opinion  of  the  Com- 
mittee is.  One  or  two  want  no  disquali£- 
cation,  others  want  a  member  of  the  house 
of  representatives  to  be  eligible  for  election, 
but  that  if  elected  he  sliall  lose  his  &^:, 
while  another  view  is  that  he  ahall  not  be 
eligible  at  all.     Which  is  it  to  be  t 

Sir  John  Bray  :  We  shall  soon  tes^ 
that  ! 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH  :  We  had 
better  test  the  question  on  the  words 
"  chosen  or." 

Mr.  PLAYFORD:  Personally  I  do  not 
believe  in  any  disqualifications  at  aJL  I  am 
quite  willing  to  excise  both  clauses,  and  co 
let  the  people  of  the  states  elect  them  if 
they  think  fit  as  members  of  one  house  or 
the  other. 

Mr.  Gillies  :  And  be  members  of  both 
houses? 

Mr.  PLAYFORD  :  Yes,  if  the  electors 
choose  to  elect  them.  Failing  that,  this 
is  what  I  want  to  do.  I  do  not  want  to 
disqualify  a  man  from  standing  while  he 
is  a  member.  All  I  want  to  say  is  that 
now  you  have  been  chosen  yon  shall  resign 
the  former  position  you  held  as  a  legis- 
lator for  the  whole  country.  I  want  to 
limit  the  effect  of  it  as  much  as  possible. 
Personally,  I  am  quite  willing  to  vote 
against  this  clause,  and  the  succeedicg 
clause. 

Sir  JOHN  BRAY :  In  order  to  test 
the  feeling  of  the  Committee,  as  the  hon. 
member,  Sir  Samuel  Griffith,  suggests,  I 
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ball  uioTC)  if  the  hon.  member,  Mr.  Bird, 
'ill  withdraw  his  amendment,  to  insert 
be  word  "  If  "  at  the  beginning,  with  a 
lew  to  make  the  clause  read  as  follows  : — 

If  a  member  of  the  senate  or  house  of  repre- 
^ntatives  shall  be  chosen  as  a  member  of  the 
arliament  of  a  state,  his  seat  in  the  senate  or 
onse  of  representatives  shall  become  vacant. 

Mr.  BIRD  :  I  am  quite  willing  to  with- 
raw  my  amendment,  because  I  believe 
bat  in  order  to  attain  the  object  we  have 
n  view,  it  will  be  better  to  have  clause 
0  read  in  harmony  with  clause  11.  If 
he  hon.  member,  Sir  Samuel  Griffith,  is 
.greeable  to  put  it  in  in  the  proper  place, 
'.  think  it  will  make  the  bill  more  bar- 
Donious,  and  secure  the  objects  which  I 
;bink  the  majority  of  this  Convention 
lave  in  view. 

Mr.  MuNRO  :  No ! 

Mr.  BIRD  :  The  hon.  member  says  no. 

Mr.  MuNRO  :  I  am  going  for  the  bill  as 
it  stands  ! 

Sir  John  Beat  :  It  is  wrong  ! 

Mr.  BIRD  :  I  should  be  sorry  to  think 
that  the  hon.  member  would  prevent  a  man 
who  may  have  one  or  two  years  still  to  run 
as  a  member  of  the  senate  from  standing 
as  a  candidate  for  a  seat  in  the  local  legis- 
lature if  he  desired  to  change  his  position. 

Mr.  MuKRO  :  Let  him  resign  if  he  wants 
to  go  into  the  other  ! 

Mr.  BIRD  :  He  may  hold  some  position 
in  the  government  of  the  commonwealth 
or  of  a  state,  and  be  unwilling  to  give  up 
one  until  he  secures  the  other. 

Mr.  MuNRO:  Why  should  he?  You 
give  him  double  pay  ! 

Mr.  BIRD  :  Double  pay  !  He  cannot 
hold  the  two  offices  together.  As  the  hon. 
member.  Sir  John  Bray,  is  asking  for  the 
very  same  thing  as  I  am,  and  as  the  method 
he  has  adopted  will  I  am  sure  secure  that 
end  better,  I  ask  leave  to  withdraw  my 
amendment. 

Mr.  GILLIES :  May  I  be  allowed  to 
say  that  the  hon.  gentleman  does  not  take 
3  K 


another  view  of  the  case  which  it  appears 
to  me  is  worthy  of  consideration  ^  A  gen- 
tleman who  may  be  a  member  of  the  senate 
may  not  desire  or  care  to  go  in  for  a  seat 
in  the  lower  branch  of  the  legislature ;  but 
somebody  else  may  be  standing  who  he  is 
determined  shall  not  have  a  walk-over,  and 
so  he  retains  his  seat  as  a  member  of  the. 
senate,  and  contests  the  other.  I  do  not 
believe  in  that  proceeding.  If  they  really 
desire  to  descend  from  the  high  position 
they  occupy  in  the  senate,  and  think  they 
can  be  of  greater  use  in  one  of  the  state 
legislatures,  let  them  resign  their  seats. 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH :  I  think 
the  bill  as  it  stands  will  give  the  greatest 
satisfaction;  that  is  the  conclusion  at 
which  I  have  arrived. 

The  Chairman  :  Is  there  any  objection 
to  the  withdrawal  of  the  amendment  of 
the  hon.  member,  Mr.  Bird  1 

Mr.  Gillies  :  I  object ! 

Amendment  negatived. 

Question — That  the  clause  as  read  stand 
clause  10  of  the  bill — put  The  Com- 
mittee divided : 

Ayes,  25;  noes,  10;  majority,  15. 

Ayes. 

Griffith,  Sir  Samuel 
Jennings,  Sir  Patrick 
Loton,  Mr. 

Mcllwraith,  Sir  Thomas 
McMillan,  Mr. 
Moore,  Mr. 
Munro,  Mr. 
Parkes,  Sir  Henry 
KuBsell,  Captain 
Ratledge,  Mr. 
Smith,  Colonel 
Thyune,  Mr. 

KOES. 

Gordon,  Mr. 
Hackett,  Mr. 
Kingston,  Mr. 
Marmion,  Mr. 
Playford,  Mr, 


Baker,  Mr. 
Burgess,  Mr. 
Clark,  Mr. 
Cuthbert,  Mr. 
Deakin,  Mr. 
Dibbs,  Mr. 
Donaldson,  Mr. 
Douglas,  Mr.  Adye 
Downer,  Sir  John 
Fitzgerald,  Mr. 
Forrest,  Mr.  A. 
Gillies,  Mr. 
Grey,  Sir  George 

Bird,  Mr. 
Bray,  Sir  John 
Cockburn,  Dr. 
Forrest,  Mr.  J. 
Fysh,  Mr. 


Question  so  resolved  in  the  affirmativdi 
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Claaae  11.  If  a  member  of  a  house  of  the  par- 
liament of  a  state  is,  with  his  own  consent, 
chosen  as  a  member  of  either  house  of  the  parlia- 
ment of  the  commonwealth,  his  place  in  the  first 
mentioned  house  of  parliament  shall  become 
vacant. 

Mr.  KINGSTON:  I  must  protest 
against  the  passing  of  this  clause.  We 
have  hitherto  professed  an  anxiety  to  avoid 
any  unnecessary  interference  with  the  con- 
stitutions of  the  states,  and  this  clause 
seems  to  me  to  err  in  the  direction  of 
interfering  with  those  constitutions  with- 
out any  cause  whatever.  The  clause  pro- 
vides that  if  a  member  of  one  of  the  local 
houses  of  parliament  is  chosen  a  member 
of  either  house  of  parliament  of  the  com- 
monwealth, his  seat  shall  become  vacant. 
As  far  as  South  Australia  is  concerned, 
we  have  specified  in  our  Constitution  Act 
various  circumstances  leading  to  the  dis- 
qualification of  a  member.  These  are  com- 
mon to  similar  provisions  in  other  consti- 
tution acts  of  the  Australian  coloniea  We 
declare  that  if  a  member  of  either  branch 
of  the  legislature  shall  become  bankrupt 
or  insolvent,  or  shall  become  a  public 
defaulter,  be  attainted  of  treason,  be  con- 
victed of  felony  or  any  other  infamous 
crime,  or  become  of  unsound  mind,  his 
seat  in  the  legislature  shall  thereby  be- 
come vacant.  It  is  proposed  by  this  clause 
to  declare,  in  addition  to  these  various 
disqualifications,  that  of  the  election  of  a 
member  to  the  parliament  of  the  common- 
wealth. Why  should  we  do  that  ?  Where 
is  the  necessity  for  any  such  interference  % 
If  the  states  desire,  let  them  make  the  amend- 
ment themselves.  We  have  given  them  the 
fullest  powers  with  reference  to  alterations 
of  their  constitutiona  Why  should  we 
prevent  them  from  exercising  those  powers 
in  such  a  way  as  to  them  shall  seem  fit  ] 
For  my  own  part,  I  think  it  would  be  a 
great  pity  if  we  were  to  do  anything  which 
might  have  the  effect  of  preventing  mem- 
bers of  the  local  legislature  from  sittijigalso 
in  the  parliament  of  the  commonwealth. 


Mr.  Bakeb  :  Or  being  dected  govcmas. 
besides ! 

Mr.  KINGSTON :  There  ftreobjeetio» 
perhaps  to  that  course  which  do  aet  apf^y 
to  the  matter  now  under  diaemBion.  We 
surely  do  not  wish  to  reflect  in  any 
way  upon  the  status  hitherto  oocopied  hy 
members  of  the  local  l^islatures.  I  ba^^ 
heard  on  various  occasions  in  this  ConTpn> 
tion  expressions  of  an  anxiety  to  keep  tie 
local  legislatures  and  the  partisment  cf 
the  commonwealth  in  touch.  J  beliere 
that  was  the  chief  reason  which  led  to  the 
adoption  of  the  plan  wherebj  ihe  senate 
is  to  be  elected  by  the  two  houses  of  the 
local  parliaments.  Surely  if  jon  are  de- 
sirous of  keeping  the  parliament  of  the 
commonwealth  and  the  pariiaments  of  the 
states  in  touch  you  are  not  adopting  a  pn>- 
vision  which  will  have  that  eflect  when 
you  say  that  no  man  shall  sit  in  the  two 
parliaments.  If  the  local  legtsiatures  ai? 
satisfied  that  their  members  should  h& 
elected  to  the  parliament  of  the  eonnKiD- 
wealth,  why  should  they  not  t  Why  noc 
leave  it  to  them  to  determine  the  qiies> 
tion  from  time  to  time  as  to  than  mar 
seem  most  desirable  ?  As  our  Vioe-Pres- 
dent  has  from  time  to  time  put  it,  why 
should  we  assume  to  onraelres  all  the 
wisdom  necessary  for  finally  deciding  this 
question?  Why  should  we  in  a  matter 
that  can  fairiy  be  left  to  the  decision  ci 
the  states,  say  that  we^  in  this  Gbnvez»> 
tion,  have  considered  it  to  saeh  an  extent 
that  we  shall  not  permit  ihe  states  t» 
deal  with  the  question ;  bnt  shall  lay  ft 
down  once  and  for  all  that  any  member 
of  a  local  parliament  who  may  be  electeJ 
to  the  parliament  of  the  commonwealib 
shall  thereby  vacate  his  seat.  Surely  :c 
is  a  matter  in  which  the  local  legisla^ 
tures  are  chiefly  interested,  and  why  siioaid 
they  not  have  the  power  of  dealing  with 
it  ?  I  hope  the  clause  will  be  rejected  If 
the  states  pariiament  consider  that  dec^ 
tion  to  the  commonwealth  parliament  sfasli 
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be  a  disqualification  they  can  pass  a  law 
to  that  effect,  as  they  have  already  done  in 
the  case  of  certain  other  events  which  are 
held  to  disqualify  a  man  from  sitting  in  a 
Local  parliament.  Why  should  we  say, 
without  consulting  the  states,  that  the 
mere  fact  of  an  additional  honor  being 
conferred  on  a  member  of  a  local  pariia- 
ment,  by  his  election  to  the  parliament  of 
the  commonwealth,  shall  disqualify  him 
from  sitting  in  the  state  parliament,  and 
that  during  the  whole  term  of  his  office 
the  state  shall  be  prevented  from  availing 
itself  of  his  valuable  services  in  the  direc- 
tion and  management  o£  their  local  affairs  ? 
Clause  agreed  to. 

Clause  14.  A  state  shall  not,  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  parliament  of  the  commonwealth, 
impose  any  duty  of  tonnage,  or  raise  or  main- 
tarn  any  military  or  naval  force,  or  impose  any 
tax  on  any  land  or  other  property  belonging  to 
the  commonwealtb. 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH  :  My  atten- 
tion has  been  called  by  one  of  my  col- 
leagaes  to  the  fact  that  there  are  no  corre- 
sponding words  in  the  bill  prohibiting  the 
commonwealth  from  taxing  state  landa 
In  order  to  remove  that  objection,  I  move: 

That  the  following  words  be  added  to  the 
claafle  :->'*nor  shall  the  commonwealth  impose 
any  tax  on  any  land  or  property  belonging  to  a 

state." 

Mr.  Gillies  :  Is  it  contemplated  that  in 
the  case  of  Crown  land  belonging  to  the 
states,  that  land  may  be  taxed  ? 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH:  It  will 
prevent  that  being  done. 

Amendment  agreed  to  ;  clause,  as 
amended,  agreed  tx). 

Claase  18.  Full  faith  and  credit  shall  he  given 
in  each  state  to  the  laws,  the  public  acts,  and 
records,  and  the  judicial  proceedings  of  every 
other  state. 

Amendments  (by  Sir  Samuel  Griffith) 
agreed  to : 

That  the  words  *'ia  each  state"  he  omitted 
with  a  view  to  insert  the  words  *  *  throughout  the 


commonwealth,*'  and  that  the  words  *' every 
other  state''  be  omitted  with  a  view  to  insert  the 
words  "  the  states." 

Clause,  as  amended,  agreed  to. 

CHAPTER  VL— NEW  STATES. 

Clause  I  (Admission  of  existing  colonies  to 
the  commonwealth). 

Colonel  SMITH  :  Is  it  not  desirable 
that  the  parliament  of  the  commonwealth 
should  have  the  power  to  state  tdie  condi- 
tions upon  which  any  colony  that  does  not 
join  now  may  join  hereafter  1  1  would  sug- 
gest that  words  be  added  at  the  end  of  the 
clause  to  the  effect  that  if  any  colony  does 
not  think  proper  to  join  the  federation  at 
first,  it  should  only  be  permitted  to  come 
in  afterwards  on  such  terms  and  conditions 
as  the  parliament  of  the  commonwealth 
may  determine.  The  condition  of  affairs 
may  be  altogether  altered  when  other  colo< 
nies  may  wish  to  join,  and  if  they  stand 
out  now  to  suit  their  convenience,  it  is 
only  fair  that  the  federal  parliament  should 
have  power  to  impose  conditions  in  future. 
I  would  suggest  for  the  consideration  of 
the  hon.  and  learned  member.  Sir  Samuel 
Griffith,  whether  we  should  not  add  at  the 
end  of  the  clause  the  words,  ''on  sueh 
terms  and  conditions  as  parliament  may 
determina" 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH:  The  pro- 
per way  would  be  to  leave  the  clause  out 
altogether;  then  the  next  clause  would 
govern  the  matter.  But  I  think  we  under- 
stand that  we  are  dealing  with  all  the 
existing  colonies  of  Australia.  That  all 
will  accept  the  constitution  at  once  is  not 
to  be  expected.  I  recognise  the  force  of 
what  the  hon.  member  says ;  but  if  it  is 
desired  to  impose  a  limit,  we  had  better 
say  ten  years,  or  something  like  that 

Mr.  Gillies  :  And  impose  new  condi- 
tions ? 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH :  And  im^ 
pose  new  conditions.  I  think  it  would  be 
a  mistake. 

Clause  agreed  to. 

Clause  4  (Alteration  of  limits  of  states) 
verbally  amended  and  agreed  to. 
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CHAPTER  Vin. -AMENDMENT  OF  THE 
CONSTITUTION. 

The  provisions  of  this  Constitution  shall  not 
be  altered  except  in  the  following  manner : — 
Any  law  for  the  alteration  thereof  must  be 
passed  by  an  absolute  majority  of  the  senate 
5  and  house  of  representatives  and  shall  there- 
upon be  submitted  to  conventions,  to  be 
elected  by  the  electors  of  the  several  states 
qualified  to  vote  for  the  election  of  members 
of  the  house  of  representatives.     The  conven- 

10  tions  shall  be  summoned,  elected,  and  held 
in  such  manner  as  the  parliament  of  the  com- 
monwealth prescribes  by  law,  and  shall,  when 
elected,  proceed  to  vote  upon  the  proposed 
amendment.     And  if  the  proposed  amend- 

15  ment  is  approved  by  conventions  of  a  majority 
of  the  states,  it  shall  become  law,  subject 
nevertheless  to  the  Queen's  power  of  disallow- 
ance. But  an  amendment  by  which  the  pro- 
portionate representation  of  any  state  in  either 

20  house  of  the  parliament  of  the  commonwealth 
is  diminished  shall  not  become  law  without 
the  consent  of  the  convention  of  that  state. 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH:  Some 
<loubt  hjw  been  expressed  whether  the 
words,  "proportionate  representation  of 
any  state  in  either  house  of  the  parlia- 
ment of  the  commonwealth  is  diminished/' 
sufficiently  cover  the  case  of  the  minimum 
number  of  members  for  any  state.  I  aui  not 
quite  sure  that  they  do.  We  say  that  the 
minimum  number  for  any  state  shall  be 
four.  The  point  should  not  be  left  open 
for  argument.  It  may  be  advisable  to  put 
in  the  words,  "  or  the  minimum  number  of 
representatives  of  a  state  in  the  house  of 
representatives."  I  suggest,  however,  that 
the  words,  "or  minimum  number  of  re- 
presentatives of  any  states  in  the  house  of 
representatives,"  be  inserted  after  the  word 
^'  commonwealth,"  line  20. 

Mr.  MUNRO  :  I  should  like  to  call  at- 
tention to  the  manner  in  which  the  con- 
stitution is  to  be  amended.  First  of  all, 
there  must  be  an  absolute  majority  of  the 
two  houses.  That  is  right  enough;  but 
when  the  matter  is  referred  to  the  conven- 
tions it  is  a  majority  of  the  states.  That 
gives  the  states  on  two  occasions  the  power 
of  vetoing  the  action  of  the  representatives 


of  the  people.  The  people  are  represented 
as  a  whole  in  the  fii-st  chamber  only.  TLe 
states  in  the  senate  can  veto  the  action  c: 
the  house  of  representativesy  and  when  pa 
go  into  conventionsyon  treat  them  assUtes 
again.  I  do  not  think  that  that  is  a  proper 
principle.  I  think  that  in  a  matter  of  thtt 
sort  numbers  ought  to  have  some  weight 
in  the  federal  convention.  According  to 
this  clause  it  will  not  be  so.  My  attentici 
has  been  called  to  the  matter  by  a  ooc- 
munication  from  my  learned  colleague  in 
Melbourne,  who  points  oat  that  by  ttis 
proposal  a  minority  will  have  the  power 
of  veto  twice. 

Mr.GILLIES:  The  question  asdiscussed 
in  the  Constitutional  Committee  was  that 
an  amendment  of  the  constitution  was  a 
very  serious  matter.  Each  state  comes 
into  the  constitution  on  a  basis  contained 
in  the  constitution  to  be  agreed  to  by  tbr 
various  colonies,  and  subsequently  passed 
by  the  Imperial  Parliament.  Any  altera- 
tion of  that  constitution  may  be  a  reiy 
serious  thing  to  one  or  more  of  the  states, 
and  the  states  would  naturally  contexid 
that  as  they  had  made  a  bargain,  entered 
into  an  agreement — a  written  agreem^Lt 
without  which  they  would  not  have  cntere«] 
the  federation  at  all — ^no  part  of  that  agree- 
ment ought  to  be  lightly  set  aside,  ace 
that  it  ought  to  require  the  greatest  co= 
sideration,  not  only  of  the  majority  of  the 
people  as  represented  in  the  conventions. 
but  a  majority  of  the  state  representative^ 
as  representatives,  otherwise  a  state  might 
say,  "  You  are  proposing  an  amendment  to 
the  constitution  of  such  a  serious  and  im- 
portant character  affecting  us^  that  we 
never  would  have  joined  this  federation 
if  we  had  known  that  such  a  course  would 
have  been  taken."  I  think  that  amending 
the  constitution  is  a  most  serious  matter, 
and  that  no  state  ought  to  be  compellei 
to  submit  to  an  amendment  of  the  con- 
stitution when  it  has  not  a  right  to  with- 
draw from  that  constitution,  certainly  not 
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to  amendments  which  would  really  press 
improperly  upon  its  state  rights.  The 
committee  felt  every  precaution  ought  to 
be  taken  that  before  an  amendment,  it 
may  be  of  a  fundamental  character,  affect- 
ing two  or  three  states,  was  permitted,  the 
sanction  should  be  obtained  of  a  majority 
of  the  states  which  had  come  into  the 
convention  under  a  certain  written  agree- 
ment—  that  that  agreement  should  not 
be  overturned  without  a  majority  of  the 
states  affected  concurring  in  the  course 
adopted.  That  was  the  view  which  obtained 
in  the  Constitutional  Committee,  and  I 
think  it  is  not  unfair. 

Mr.  MUNRO  :  Whilst  it  is  not  unfair 
to  give  the  states  power  of  veto  in  this 
direction,  under  this  clause  we  are  giving 
them  the  power  twice. 

Mr.  Baker  :  Each  state  gets  the  same 
power  twice ! 

Mr.  MUNRO  :  Yes.  But  the  people  as 
a  w^hole  only  get  the  power  once.  Sup- 
pose that  an  amendment  of  the  constitu- 
tion is  proposed  in  the  house  of  representa- 
tives, and  by  a  bare  majority,  which  hap- 
pens to  be  the  number  that  is  present  at 
the  time,  a  certain  amendment  is  carried 

An  Hon.  Member  :  It  must  be  an  abso- 
lute majority  of  the  House ! 

Mr.  MUNRO  :  They  may  have  an  abso- 
lute majority  of  the  members  present 

An  Hon.  Member  :  No  ;  of  the  whole 
house  I 

Mr.  MUNRO  :  What  I  want  to  point 
out  is  this  :  Suppose  that  an  amendment 
which  seriously  affects  the  larger  colonies, 
is  made  inadvertently.  They  have  no 
power  to  protect  themselves,  because  once 
the  amendment  goes  to  the  other  cham- 
ber a  majority  of  the  states  decides  the 
matter,  and  then  when  it  comes  to  be  re- 
ferred to  the  people  it  is  referred  to  con- 
ventions, in  which  they  vote  as  states  again^ 
so  that  the  power  of  numbers  does  not 
tell ;  if  a  mistake  is  made  in  the  firet  in- 
stance the  people  have  no  power  to  remedy  it. 


Mr.  CuTHBERT :  Who  appoints  the  con* 
ventions  ] 

Mr.  MUNRO  :  The  conventions,  it  is 
true,  are  appointed  by  the  electors ;  but 
they  count  as  states  only. 

Mr,  CuTHBERT  :  But  they  are  chosen  by 
the  people ! 

Mr.  MUNRO  :  What  I  want  to  point 
out  is  this  :  that  in  dealing  finally  with  an 
amendment  of  the  constitution,  Western 
Australia,  with  45,000  people,  will  have 
an  equal  voice  with  New  South  Wales, 
with  a  population  of  1,250,000,  and  it  will 
have  an  equal  voice  also  in  the  senate. 

Mr.  Gillies  :  The  hon.  gentleman  over- 
looks this  part  of  the  clause  : 

The  conventions  shall  be  summoned,  elected, 
and  held  in  such  manner  as  the  parliament  of 
the  commonwealth  prescribes  by  law,  and  shall, 
when  elected,  proceed  to  vote  upon  the  proposed 
amendment. 

He  will  see  that  the  whole  matter  is  to  be 
determined  by  the  federal  parliament. 

Mr.  MUNRO  :  But  the  clause  provides 
further  on  that  the  conventions  shall  vote 
by  states.  It  does  not  matter  how  the 
conventions  are  appointed,  the  final  result 
is  that  the  states  vote  as  states  on  any 
amendment  of  the  constitution. 

Mr.  Gillies  :  Passed  by  a  majority  of 
the  two  houses — the  house  of  representa- 
tives and  the  senate,  in  which  is  con- 
tained representatives  of  the  states  ! 

Mr.  MUNRO :  That  is  what  I  am  point- 
ing out  There  is  no  referendum,  such  as 
exists  in  Switzerland — that  is,  a  reference 
to  the  people — but  there  is  to  be  a  majority 
of  the  states  in  two  instances.  In  the  first 
instance  I  admit  the  house  of  representa- 
tives has  power  to  deal  with  the  matter ; 
but  that  chamber  can  only  vote  once  on  the 
question,  whereas  the  states  vote  twice. 

Mr.  Gillies:  There  must  be  a  clear 
majority  1 

Mr.  MUNRO  :  I  admit  that  in  the  first 
instance  there  must  be  a  majority  of  the 
representatives   of    the  people;   but  the 
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stfttes  have  a  clear  majority  in  the  senate, 
and  again  they  have  a  clear  majority  in  the 
decision  of  the  matter  by  the  conventions. 
Bo  that  the  states  as  states  vote  twice  and 
the  people  only  once. 

Mr.  Gillies  :  The  hon.  gentleman  for- 
gets that  the  people  represented  in  the 
commonwealth  as  electors  vote  in  the  first 
instance  in  the  house  of  representatives, 
and  there  must  be  a  clear  majority  ! 

Mr.  MUNRO  :  J  quite  admit  that  there 
must  be  a  clear  majority  in  the  house  of 
representatives  in  the  <first  instance ;  but 
surely  the  hon.  gentleman  must  see  that 
while  the  clear  majority  of  the  people  vote 
only  once,  the  clear  majority  of  the  states 
vote  twice.  I  really  cannot  understand 
why  the  hon.  gentleman  cannot  see  that 
the  referendum  is  not  to  the  people  of  the 
commonwealth  as  a  whole,  but  to  the  states. 

Mr.  Gillies:  In  the  first  instance 
through  the  house  of  representatives  it  is  ! 

Mr.  MUNRO:  I  admit  that  But  sup- 
pose a  mistake  is  made  by  the  house  of 
representatives,  then  the  states  vote  once 
in  the  senate  and  again  by  conventions. 

Mr.  Kingston:  The  hon.  gentleman 
wants  a  reference  to  the  whole  of  the 
people  of  Australia  in  one  convention  ! 

Mr.  MUNRO  :  Yes. 

Mr.  Baker  :  "  *  Come  into  my  parlour,' 
43aid  the  spider  to  the  fly  "  ! 

Mr.  MCJNRO;  Surely  in  an  amend- 
ment of  the  constitution  the  same  power 
ought  to  be  given  to  the  people  as  a  whole 
as  is  given  to  the  states  separately. 

An  Hon.  Member  :  The  reference  is 
only  for  ratification  ! 

Mr.  MUNRO :  I  admit  that ;  but  I 
contend  that  it  should  be  a  reference  to 
the  people,  and  not  to  the  states.  If  hon. 
members  are  willing  that  the  clause  should 
go  as  it  is  I  shall  not  interfere.  I  am  only 
calling  attention  to  what  I  conceive  to  be 
the  injustice  of  the  proposal  to  refer  the 
question  to  the  people  and  not  give  them 
the  power  of  deciding  it. 
[Jfr.  2fu7iro, 


Mr.  DEA&IN :  I  do  not  think  the 
Committee  attaches  to  the  argomeDt  of 
my  hon.  friend  the  weight  to  whidi  it  ii 
entitled.  The  clause  as  it  stands  enaUes 
tiie  states  to  pass  a  verdict  twice  Qpoa 
any  proposed  reform  of  the  ocMiadtiitiaii, 
and  they  have  tlierefore  any  advanta^ 
that  may  arise  from  a  seeond  voiee  in 
addition  to  their  first  voice.  That  is  to 
say,  the  question  being  as  to  whether  it  b 
in  the  interests  of  the  states  aa  states  to 
pass  a  particular  reform  they  have  first 
their  vote  in  the  state  house,  the  fieoate, 
and  they  have  also  their  vote  in  the  state 
conventions. 

Mr.  Playford  :  Which  nre  elected  by 
the  people ! 

Mr.  D£AKIN :  That  does  not  afi^ 
the  issue.  The  conventions  are  Reeled  by 
the  people,  but  according  to  this  dause 
their  votes  only  count  by  states.  Wkai 
the  Premier  of  Victoria  suggests  is  this : 
that  suppose  seven  colonies  join  the  feder- 
ation, and  a  certain  amendment  of  the 
ooBStitution  is  carried  in  the  hoQse  of  re- 
presentatives Bf^sinst  the  will  of  three  ef 
the  most  populous  colonies.  It  is  true 
that  cannot  be  done  without  the  consent 
of  the  majority  of  the  representatives,  in- 
cluding a  large  number  of  representativa 
of  those  three  colonies ;  but  my  hiHi. 
friend  supposes  an  instance  in  which  a 
reform  is  carried  through  the  house  of  re- 
presentatives with  the  consent  of  a  eeitain 
number  of  representatives  of  the  lar^r 
colonies,  but  against  the  will  of  the  peopk 
of  the  larger  colonies.  It  then  passes  to 
the  senate,  which  accepts  it  with  satiafu^ 
tion.  Then  it  goes  to  the  conventicMiB,  and 
the  four  smaller  states  approve  of  the 
amendment,  perhaps  by  very  small  ma- 
jorities, while  the  three  lai^r  states^  by 
overwhelming  majorities,  endeavour  to 
reject  it.  My  hon.  friend  mys  that  in  such 
a  case  the  numerical  majority  is  altogether 
ignored,  that  not  only  might  the  number 
of  votes  recorded  against  the  amendment 
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be  imvieBiiely  greater  in  the  larger  Btates, 
but  the  Mi^rities  bj  which  it  was  nega- 
tived in  those  states  might  be  more  than 
all  the  Totes  cast  in  its  favour  in  the  other 
states,  and  yet  the  amendment  would  be 
carried.     Desiring  as  we   do  to   protect 
state  rights  in  every  possible  way,  it  is 
fairly   open  to  argument  as  to  whether 
this  is  not  a  little  too  much  safeguard. 
How  to  adjust  the  balance  it  would  be 
lianl  to  say  on  the  spur  of  the  moment. 
It  might  bo  suggested — though  it  is  only 
a  suggestion  on  the  spur  of  the  moment — 
tha(  if  a  proposal  for  an  amendment  of 
the  constitution  originated  with  the  house 
of  representatives,  the  present  plan  that 
gives  the  states  two  opportunities  of  re- 
jecting it  might  be  adopted  ;  but  if,  on  the 
other  hand,  a  reform  originated  in  the 
senate  it  would  only  be  fair  to  enact  that, 
in  addition  to  the  safeguard  of  the  house 
of  representatives,  the  numerical  majority 
of  votes  recorded  should  decide  the  issue, 
«tnd  not  the  number  of  states.     I  do  not 
think  the  suggestion  is  worth  very  much, 
but  the  plan  would  be  more  equitable  than 
<tbat  which  is  at  present  proposed,  because 
as  the  clause  stands  a  reform  originating 
in  the  senate  in  the  interests  of  a  states- 
rights  party — if  there  ever  is  a  states-rights 
{)arty — antagonistic  to  the  larger  colonies, 
if  it  could  run  the  gauntlet  of  the  house 
of  representatives,  would  be  sure  to  be 
•carried  by  the  conventions,  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  a  reform  which  the  house  of 
representatives  desired  to  see  passed,  after 
it  had  run  the  gauntlet  of  both  houses, 
would  be  rejected  by  the  conventions  of  the 
JBtates.     The  point  is  worth  considering. 

Mr.  DONALDSON  :  I  think  the  best 
remedy  for  this  would  be  to  make  the 
majority  two-thirds  in  the  first  instance. 
That  is  the  principle  laid  down  in  the 
American  Constitution.  Not  only  must  a 
Teform  of  the  constitution  be  carried  by  a 
majority  of  two-thirds  of  each  house,  but 
also  by  a  majority  of  the  states. 


Mr.  Deakin  :  That  would  not  help  this 
point! 

Mr.  DONALDSON:  The  illustration 
given  by  the  hon.  gentleman  just  now  is 
most  improbable,  and  it  is  hardly  worth 
our  while,  at  this  late  hour,  to  discuss  the 
question  at  any  great  length. 

Mr.  Deakin  :  It  is  very  improbable  ! 

Mr.  DONALDSON  :  Therefore  I  think 
it  is  hardly  worth  our  while  to  take  up 
time  with  it  in  this  way.  Eor  my  own 
part,  I  wish  to  make  the  amendment  of 
the  constitution  as  difficult  as  possible. 
When  the  states  have  once  entered  into 
federation  in  good  faith,  I  think  their  in- 
terests ought  to  be  safeguarded,  so  that 
no  amendments  may  be  made  in  the  con- 
stitution in  the  future  which  would  pre- 
judice them.  At  the  same  time,  I  am 
prepared  to  take  the  bill  as  it  is,  believing 
that  any  amendment  in  the  future  will 
be  desirable,  and  not  detrimental  to  the 
interests  of  any  state. 

Mr.  PLAYFORD  :  The  clause  does  not 
carry  out  what  I  think  was  ai^reed  upon 
in  the  Constitutional  Committee,  namely, 
that  before  any  amendment  of  the  con- 
stitution could  be  made  we  should  not 
only  have  a  majority  of  the  states,  but  also 
a  majority  of  the  people  in  its  favour.  I 
understood  that  that  principle  was  em- 
bodied in  the  clause ;  but,  on  reading  the 
clause  through,  I  find  that  it  is  not  con- 
tained in  it.  It  appears  to  me  worthy  of 
consideration  whether  we  should  not  insist 
that  before  any  amendment  of  the  consti- 
tution shall  be  made,  there  must  be,  in  ad- 
dition to  a  majority  of  the  states,  a  majority 
of  the  people  in  its  favour. 

Mr.  Ftsh  :  Does  the  hon.  member  mean 
the  people  of  each  state  9 

Mr.  PLAYFORD  :  No;  a  majority  of 
the  whole  of  the  people.  The  people  of 
the  states  are  always  agreed  to  what  the 
house  of  representatives  may  determine 
on  their  behalf,  and  if  you  had  no  doubt 
about  the  mind  of  the  people,  there  would 
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l)e  no  necessity  to  refer  the  question  from 
the  house  of  representatives  to  the  people 
themselves.  But  in  the  remission  of  the 
question  to  the  people  of  the  common- 
wealth, you  want  to  get  the  view  of  the 
people  of  all  the  states,  and  not  the  views 
of  their  representatives  in  the  house  of 
representatives. 

Mr.  Gillies:  And  the  hon.  member 
would  sacrifice  the  colony  ! 

Mr.  PLAYFORD :  I  am  not  prepared 
to  sacrifice  any  colony,  but  I  desire  to  look 
after  the  interasts  of  the  people  quite  as 
much  as  to  look  after  the  interests  of  the 
states. 

An  Hoy.  Member  :  This  is  a  double 
check ! 

Mr.  PLAYFORD  :  Yes,  and  I  want  to 
hold  the  balance  equal.  I  think  my  action 
here  has  shown  that  I  am  not  led  away 
by  any  desire  to  unfairly  protect  the  inter- 
ests of  the  smaller  as  against  the  larger 
states.  I  want  also  to  protect  the  interests 
of  the  larger  as  against  the  smaller  states, 
and  it  appears  to  me  that  the  double  check 
is  necessary. 

Mr.  Gillies:  The  danger  is  all  the 
other  way ! 

Mr.  PLAYFORD  :  I  do  not  think  it 
is.  The  Swiss  Constitution,  which  has 
worked  exceedingly  well,  provides  that  any 
alteration  in  it  shall  be  effected  only  by 
an  expression  of  the  views  of  the  majority 
of  the  states  and  also  of  a  majority  of  the 
people.  But  this  clause  certainly  does  not 
carry  out  that  idea.  It  leaves  it  entirely 
to  the  Convention  or  the  states  to  say 
whether  the  constitution  shall  or  shall 
not  be  altered.  I  think  with  the  hon. 
member,  Mr.  Munro,  that  the  Swiss  pro- 
vision ought  to  be  embodiedin  the  clause,  so 
that  in  addition  to  a  majority  of  the  states 
there  might  also  be  a  majority  of  the  people. 

Mr.  DEAKIN  :  I  trust  the  clause  will 

not  be  passed  without  some  little  further 

consideration.    The  proposition  of  the  hon. 

member  is  one  which  I  should  have  made 

[Mr.  Play  ford. 


myself,  or,  rather,  which  I  was  consider 
ing,  but  for  the  obvious  objection  to  xjr 
that  it  fulfils  too  much  the  idea  of  ti.-; 
hon.  member,  Mr.  Donaldson,  of  makic^ 
reform  almost  impossible.  I  take  it  thr- 
one of  the  first  principles  of  the  Gonsticc- 
tion  is  that  we  present  it  to  the  sevora! 
colonies,  not  as  a  complete  constituticn. 
but  as  one  which  they  can  make  compleu* : 
not  as  a  constitution  necessarily  adapte*! 
to  their  needs  and  desires,  bat  one  whi.!! 
they  can  themselves  adapt  to  those  nee/: 
and  desires.  The  amendment  of  the  hca 
member,  Mr.  Playford,  is  fair,  and  th- 
only  possible  objection  that  can  be  raisc-I 
against  it  is  that  it  makes  the  caiTT. 
ing  of  amendments  in  the  constitnti:^^ 
extremely  difficult  But  the  question  is 
whether  that  is  not  desirable  in  onler  tlut 
the  amendments  that  are  carried  may  le 
equitable.  The  proposal  that  was  carnei 
in  the  Constitutional  Committee,  and  coe^ 
mended  to  the  Convention,  was,  that  1:rv 
a  majority  of  the  states,  and  then  oi  tic 
whole  of  the  people,  be  required  before  asj 
amendment  be  carried.  The  matter  ocglt 
not  to  be  lightly  passed  over,  nor  shoal  1 
there  be  an  acceptance  or  a  rejection  c-f 
the  clause  without  debate.  I 

Mr.  GILLIES :  There  is  some  misap-   | 
prehension  about  this  matter.     It  is  saiJ    | 
that  there  shall  be  a  majority  of  the  states 
and  then  of  the  people  ;  but  in  the  hoo^e 
of  representatives  there  is  a  majority  ex 
the  people. 

Mr.  MuNRO  :  No.  Representatives  vrry 
often  vote  against  their  promises.  "VT* 
want  to  refer  the  question  to  the  people 

Mr.  GILLIES :  The  people  elect  the:: 
representatives.  We  ought  to  rememUr 
that  they  are  not  delegates.  They  ar^ 
elected  by  the  people  to  do  the  people? 
work  in  the  way  they  think  advantageocs 
to  the  commonwealth.  And  who  are  tJ:*^ 
others  that  are  to  be  elected  to  the  cc::- 
vention  1  Are  they  not  in  the  same  pes- 
tion — elected  by  the  people  f     Does  the 
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lOEL.  member  desire  to  apply  the  same  ob- 
servation to  tbem  as  be  does  to  tbe  mem- 
bers of  the  bouse  of  representatives  ]  But 
ire  they  more  the  representatives  of  the 
>eople  than  the  members  of  the  house  of 
representatives  1  Not  at  all.  They  will 
represent  the  people  in  the  same  way  and 
bo  the  same  number,  neither  more  nor  less. 
IMr.  MuNRO  :  No ;  the  hon.  member 
does  not  understand  the  position  at  all ! 

Mr.  GILLIES  :  We  shall  never  under- 
stand the  hon.  gentleman's  position.  A 
man  is  elected  to  the  senate  on  one  sub- 
ject only,  while  a  member  of  the  house 
of  representatives  is  elected  on  several 
subjects,  though  he  represents  the  people 
just  tbe  same.  The  second  representation 
to  the  convention  is  no  different.  The 
members  all  represent  the  people  who  arc 
on  the  electoral  roll .  and  qualified  to  vote 
for  the  election  of  members  to  the  house 
of  representatives. 

Mr.  MuNRO  :  The  people  vote  as  states  I 
Mr.  GILLIES  :  In  addition  to  this,  the 
people  vote  as  states. 

Mr.  MuNRO :  They  only  vote  as  states ! 
Mr.  GILLIES  :  There  are  not  two  elec- 
tions so  far  as  the  states  are  concerned ; 
there  is  only  one  election,  that  is  to  the 
senate.  The  other  is  a  distinct  election 
to  the  house  of  representatives,  and  to 
conceive  that  the  representatives  of  the 
two  large  states  are  going  to  combine  to- 
gether for  the  purpose  of  ruining  one  of 
the  other  states  is  ridiculous.  They  will 
represent  such  a  tremendous  majority  in 
the  house  of  representatives  that  it  is  in- 
conceivable that  they  would  adopt  such  a 
course. 

Sir  GEORGE  GREY :  I  think  the  hon. 
member,  Mr,  Gillies,  has  entirely  mis- 
understood the  question. 

Mr.  Gillies  :  I  have  misunderstood  all 
the  hon.  member's  questions  I 

Sir  GEORGE  GREY:  And  I  have 
misunderstood  all  those  of  the  hon.  gen- 
tleman— or  rather,  I  believe  I  have  not 


misunderstood  them,  but  have  fathomed 
them.  I  deny  that  those  in  the  Chamber 
of  Representatives  in  New  Zealand  repre- 
sent the  people  there,  and  the  hon.  gentle- 
man knows  in  his  own  heart  that  that 
is  so  in  Victoria.     He  cannot  deny  it. 

Mr.  Gillies  :  I  do  deny  it  1 

Sir  GEORGE  GREY  :  The  hon.  mem- 
ber would  deny  anything  if  he  denies  that ! 

Mr.  Gillies  :  I  return  the  hon.  mem- 
ber's compliment ! 

Sir  GEORGE  GREY  :  I  assert  that,  in 
point  of  fact,  the  system  of  plural  voting 
prevailing 

Mr.  Gillies  :  At  it  again  1 

Sir  GEORGE  GREY  :  Yes ;  I  am  en- 
deavouring to  destroy  what  I  believe  to  be 
one  of  the  greatest  abuses  in  existence. 
Every  opportunity  has  been  taken  to  cover 
it  from  the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain. 
The  hon.  gentleman  stated  here  one  day 
that  nothing  could  exceed  the  liberality  of 
the  Constitution  of  Victoria — that  it  was 
impossible  to  conceive  of  anything  more 
liberal.  "Well,  I  can  conceive  of  something 
more  liberal,  and  I  contend  that  it  is  most 
illiberal,  and  that  the  people  are  not  re- 
presented in  any  way  whatever.  I  stand  up 
here  and  say  that  to  claim  that  in  the  young 
commonwealth  of  Australia  the  persons 
in  the  chamber  of  representatives  will  re- 
present the  people  is  an  unfair  way  of 
putting  the  statement  before  the  public, 
because  they  represent  only  capital  in  point 
of  fact.  It  is  well  known  to  all  hon.  gen- 
tlemen present  that  in  some  of  the  states 
there  is  no  fair  representation  at  all.  It 
approaches  it  more  nearly,  perhaps,  in 
Victoria,  in  Van  Diemen's  Land,  in  South 
Australia,  and  in  Kew  Zealand,  than  it 
does  in  any  other  place ;  butj  still,  in  Vic- 
toria there  is  no  fair  representation  of  the 
people  at  the  present  day.  Some  persons 
can  exercise  seven  or  eight  votes  at  an 
election  as  against  one  vote  of  another  man. 
Can  it  be  said  that  the  people  are  fairly 
represented  under  such  circumstances  1    It 
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is  property  that  is  represented ;  not  people, 
not  individual  living  men,  not  individual 
interests  of  families,  of  wives,  and  of  chil- 
4lren,  but  the  bare  soil  of  the  earth.  That 
is  wbat  is  represented ;  that  is  to  say, 
territory  is  represented;  the  land  is  re- 
presented. 

Mr.  GiLLiRS  :  That  statement  is  not 
-well-founded  I 

Sir  GEORGE  GREY :  Then  there  is 
no  solid  foundation  of  anything  in  the 
world.  I  say  that  the  representation  is  a 
representation  of  the  dry  and  senseless  soil ; 
and  that  human  beings,  who  have  such 
^eat  interests  at  stake,  are  not  represented 
at  all.  The  term  ^'chamber  of  representa- 
tives" is  used,  but  they  represent  the  soil 
of  the  earth,  and  do  not  represent  real 
living  human  beings,  upon  a  fair  scale. 
That  is  the  point,  and  I  contend  that  we 
ought  not  to  be  led  away  by  statements  of 
that  kind,  but  that  we  ought  to  face  the  ac- 
tual difficulties,  tell  the  actual  truth  to  the 
people  of  the  commonwealth  of  Australia, 
«knd  not  lead  them  to  believe  they  are  fairly 
represented,  and  that  they  have  one  of  the 
tnost  liberal  constitutions  in  the  world.  It 
is  quite  evident  that  when  the  chamber  of 
representatives  is  got  together  upon  the 
basis  of  property,  or  upon  the  basis  of 
small  pieces  of  land,  of  which  one  indi- 
^dual  holds  a  great  many,  and  has  a  vote 
for  each,  that  what  is  actually  represented 
is  property. 

Mr.  Gillies  :  That  is  not  so  ! 

Sir  GEORGE  GREY  :  Well,  one  is  con- 
founded absolutely.  Here  is  a  plain,  cer- 
tain fact  in  existence.  Does  the  hon.  gen- 
tleman deny  that  what  gives  the  vote  is 
property,  and  not  human  beings  1  Can  he 
deny  that  1 

Mr.  GiLLiKS  :  Certainly  ! 

Sir  GEORGE  GREY :  Well,  I  main- 
tain directly  the  opposite,  and  I  will  main- 
tain it  against  the  hon.  gentleman  upon 
his  own  ground  in  Victoria.  I  will  main- 
^in  it  against  him  at  a  public  meeting, 
[Sir  George  Grey, 


and  I  will  guarantee  to  a  certainty  that  1 
will  carry  the  whole  meeting  with  me  to  a 
man,  and  no  one  will  have  the  aadadiju 
stand  up  and  say  that  it  is  human  bdsp 
alone  that  are  repreaented,  and  that  tk 
dry  soil  of  the  earth  is  not  the  true  tiimg 
which  is  represented.  1  contend  that  ▼» 
ought  always  to  fairly  pot  tiiat  point  be- 
fore the  people  of  the  country,  and  e^ed- 
ally  before  the  Britisdh  ParlianMnt  Lk 
them  know  the  tme  state  of  the  ose 
here.  Let  the  whole  thing  be  fairiy  po: 
before  tliem  by  the  people  of  Kew  2eakiid. 
if  the  repreaentativee  of  the  people  of  5er 
Zealand  will  not  do  it.  The  only  ressKi 
why  they  will  not  do  it,  if  they  do  not  do 
it,  is  because  New  Zealand  is  not  ^irlr 
represented.  I  contend,  therefore,  tin: 
what  we  are  now  asking  for  is  not  to 
oppress  the  states ;  but  to  deliver  the  states 
from  the  d<nninancy  of  capital — ^to  let  tie 
people  of  the  states  walk  forth  as  free 
men — to  let  eadi  man  have  the  right  to  ocs 
vote ;  and,  being  thus  truly  represeatei 
let  us  do  that  which  a  large  number  ol  us 
are  anxiously  trying  to  do  in  this  bill;  kt 
do  not  let  us  conceal  from  the  people  vhat 
the  actual  facts  are.  I  shall  oertainly  sap- 
port  the  clause  as  it  is.  I  do  not  think  it 
is  perfect  by  any  means  ;  but  I  belies  it 
is  fairer  to  the  people  of  New  Zeslsad 
than  the  contrary  proposal  would  be. 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH:  I  think 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  force  in  the  con- 
tention of  the  hon.  member,  Mr.  Mnnm 
There  is  a  possibility  that  an  amendment 
of  the  constitution  might  be  carried  againr 
the  wish  of  a  majority  of  the  people  of 
Australia. 

Mr.  Platfobd  :  It  was  never  intended, 
though  ! 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH:  It  to 
never  intended.  How  would  this  hsm  d 
words  meet  the  diflSculty  ^ 

And  if  the  proposed  amendment  Is  sppn>r»i 
by  the  conventions  of  a  majority  of  the  etatsii 
and  if  the  people  of  the  etatee  whose  oodtwImw 
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•prove  of  the  amendment  are  alao  a  majority 
the  people  of  the  commonwealtb,  the  proposed 
nendment  shall  become  law. 
Mr.  DE AKIN  :  One  objection  to  that 
light  be  that  the  hon.  member  has  fixed 
majority  of  the  people  of  the  common- 
ealth.  Is  that  necesuaryl  The  hon. 
lember,  I  presume,  means  a  majority  of 
lose  who  vote.  Is  it  necessary  to  require 
majority  of  the  people  of  the  common- 
realth  1  If  the  occasion  is  considered  to 
8  one  of  sufficient  importance  to  send  a 
aajority  of  the  commonwealth  to  the  polls, 
b  would  certainly  be  equally  satisfactory 
^nd  equally  in  accordance  with  the  rule  of 
he  majority  if,  instead  of  the  last  words  of 
;he  amendment,  the  hon.  member  subs  ti- 
nted "  a  majority  of  those  who  vote  at 
;he  polls." 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH  :  The  hon. 
gentleman  will  see  that  what  be  suggests 
is  mixing  up  the  idea  of  a  plebiscite  with 
the  idea  of  a  representative  body.  Nobody 
might  oppose  it,  and  in  some  of  the  states 
all  the  members  of  the  Convention  might 
be  elected  unanimously.  How  would  you 
deal  with  the  matter  then  ? 

Mr.  Dbakih  :  Does  the  hon.  member 
mean  that  a  majority  of  the  people  of  the 
commonwealth  must  vote  on  one  side  or 
the  other  1 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH :  As  the 
clause  stands,  it  means  the  conventions  of 
the  majority  of  the  states.  Say  there  are 
four  states.  If  these  four  states  com- 
prise a  majority  of  the  people  of  the  com- 
monwealth then  the  amendment  becomes 
law  ;  but  if  these  four  states  are  the  four 
smaller  states,  and  the  conventions  of  the 
larger  states  disapprove,  then  it  would  not 
become  law,  and  I  do  not  think  it  ought 

Mr.  Deakin  :  Does  the  hon.  member 
think  that  form  of  words  is  quite  clear? 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH  :  It  counts 
«imply  the  number  of  people  in  the  states ; 
that  is  the  basis  of  representation  in  this 
bill  altogether.  The  words  I  have  sug- 
gested meet  the  objection,  I  think. 


Mr.  PLAYFORD :  They  meet  the  objec- 
tion in  a  clumfify  manner;  because  hon. 
members  will  see  that  the  Convention, 
which  may  absolutely  approve,  so  far  as 
an  individual  state  is  concerned,  or  disap- 
prove of  the  proposed  alteration,  as  the 
case  may  be,  may  have  only  a  majority  of 
one,  and  may  comprise  only  an  exceed- 
ingly small  majority  of  the  people  of  that 
state.  I  maintain  that  this  clause  is  based 
on  a  mistake  altogether.  It  would  have 
been  a  great  deal  better  to  adopt  the  Swiss 
mode  of  referring  alterations  of  the  consti- 
tution to  the  people  than  to  adopt  this 
mode  of  convention,  because  in  this  mode 
of  convention  you  can  never  ascertain  cor- 
rectly the  views  of  the  people.  You  only 
ascertain  the  views  of  the  men  who  have 
been  elected  members  of  the  convention. 
The  Swiss  system  is  a  far  preferable  one. 
Under  that  system  you  must  have  a  ma- 
jority, in  the  first  instance,  of  the  people 
of  all  the  states  combined ;  and  you  must 
have  a  majority  of  the  electors  in  more 
than  half  the  states  with  you  at  the  same 
tima  Thus  on  the  one  hand  you  have 
state  interests  conserved,  and  on  the  other 
hand  you  have  the  interests  of  the  people 
as  a  whole  conserved.  If  you  refer  such 
matters  as  an  alteration  of  the  constitu- 
tion to  a  convention,  you  are  met  at  once 
with  this  difficulty  :  that  you  cannot  tell 
exactly  how  your  people  vote ;  because,  in 
one  state,  the  proposal  may  be  carried  by  a 
very  small  majority,  which,  with  a  large 
minority  added  by  another  state,  may 
altogether  upset  your  calculations  With 
regard  to  conventions,  you  never  can  cal- 
culate as  to  the  number  of  the  people ; 
but  only  as  to  the  majority  of  individual 
states.  That  is  all  you  can  do.  You,  there- 
fore, cannot  combine  the  two  principles  that 
are  combined  in  the  Swiss  mode  of  deciding 
these  matters.  The  whole  clause,  as  I  con- 
tended in  committee,  is  founded  on  a  wrong 
principle.  The  principle  of  having  con- 
ventions to  decide  whether  an  alteration 
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of  the  constitution  sliould,  or  should  not, 
be  adopted  is  not  nearly  so  good  as  the 
system  which  they  have  in  Switzerland, 
where  the  alteration  must  be  submitted  to 
the  vote  of  the  people,  and  also  to  the  vote 
of  the  majority  of  the  states,  and  there 
must  be  a  majority  of  the  states  as  well  as 
a  majority  of  the  people.  You  cannot  do 
that  with  a  convention.  We  shall  have  to 
do  away  with  this  clause  so  far  as  the 
convention  is  concerned,  and  by  referen- 
dum remit  the  question  to  the  people,  who 
will  say  either  "  yes"  or  "  no"  to  the  pro- 
posal, and  who  will  have  to  decide  by  a 
majority  of  the  states  in  the  one  case, 
and  by  a  majority  of  the  people  in  the 
other. 

Mr.  Gillies  :  You  will  never  carry  a 
constitution  with  that  proposal  in  it ! 
Mr.  PL  A  YFORD :  With  a  referendum  1 
Mr.  Gillies  :  Not  at  all ! 
Mr.  PLAYFORD  :  A  great  deal  more 
easily  than  you  would  carry  this  proposal 
under  which  the  majority  of  the  people 
cannot  express  their  views,  but  a  majority 
of  the  states  can.  I  wish  we  could  arrive 
at  such  a  mode  of  deciding  on  any  alter- 
ation of  the  constitution  that,  on  the  one 
hand,  the  voice  of  the  states  could  be 
effectually  heard,  and  on  the  other  the 
voice  of  the  people.  I  do  not  want  to  pro- 
pose anything  that  would  have  the  effect 
of  letting  the  voice  of  the  states  be  para- 
mount, and  the  voice  of  the  people  practi- 
cally nowhere.  That  is,  no  doubt,  the 
position.  You  want  the  two  principles 
combined,  as  in  Switzerland,  or  you  will 
never  have  a  satisfactory  reference. 

Mr.  Gillies:  We  will  not  have  the 
Swiss  system ! 

Mr.  PLAYFORD :  We  shall  have  to 
have  what  the  people  of  the  country  agree 
to. 

Mr.  Gillies  :  They  will  not  agree  to 
that! 

Mr.  PLAYFORD :  I  think  they  wiU. 
I  think  that  the  people,  taking  them  as  a 
[Mr.  Play  ford. 


whole,  and  I  am  sure  that  the  small? 
states  will  say,  *'  It  is  only  fair  that  u. 
voice  of  the  whole  people  should  be  ex 
sidered  as  well  as  the  voice  (^  the  sta^:^ 
If  we  in  the  states  have  the  pover  to  pi: 
a  stop  to  a  proposal  because  the  maj{nritr 
of  the  states  are   opposed  to  it,  so  tit* 
states  with  the  largest  number  of  peo^l^ 
should  have  the  power  when  the  majontjd 
the  people  of  the  commonwealth  are  a^-* 
it,  and  it  shall  not  become  the  law  of  iL: 
land. ''    Ko  one  in  his  senses  will  argac  tL: 
it  is  fair  that  the  minority  of  the  comioc^- 
wealth  shall  be  able  to  make  an  alteratic^ 
of  the  constitution  of  ^e  commonireala 
If  that  is  not  fair,  the  people  are  qui:; 
willing  to  say,  "If  we  cannot  canj  a 
majority,  first  of  the  people,  and  seconL 
of  the  states,  no  alteration  of  the  constitu- 
tion shall  be  made."     I  say  that  this  ii 
fair  on  the  one  hand  to  the  states,  aiul  cs 
the  other  hand  to  the  people.    The  staia 
have  no  more  right  to  say  that,  simplj  be- 
cause they  have  a  majority,  though  not  oi 
the  people,  they  will  override  the  pet^le, 
than  the  people,  on  the  other  hand,  k^e 
a  right  to  say,  "  Because  we  have  a  mi}> 
rity  of  the  people  we  will  override  th» 
states."     Let  us  deal  fairly  in  both  casa 
That  is  all  I  want.     I  do  not  care  how  i: 
is  brought  about,  so  long  as  it  is  thorough!; 
understood  that  the  people,  on  the  on? 
hand,  shall  not  override  the  states,  aci 
that  the  states,  on  the  other  hand,  shil 
not  be  able  to  override  the  people 

Dr.  COCKBURN  :  I  cannot  agree  witk 
everything  said  by  the  hon.  member  vb 
last  spoke.  I  think  that  majorities  viii 
always  take  care  of  themselves ;  but  I  do 
most  heartily  agree  with  what  he  said  villi 
regard  to  conventions,  which  I  think  are 
altogether  an  error  in  theory,  and  use- 
less in  practice.  They  were  proposed  ia 
America  as  a  barrier  against  the  popuk 
will.  Those  who  advocated  and  establisL^i 
conventionsmeant  them  tobe  a  direct  check 
on  the  popular  will.     On  any  question  ^e 
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vital  as  the  amendment  of  the  constitution 
the  people  have  a  right  to  be  consulted 
d  irectly,  without  any  conventions  whatever. 
Jn  conventions  the  issue  is  obscured  by  per- 
sonal considerations,  and  people  pronounce 
a.  decision  quite  different  from  what  is 
required — that  is  to  say,  whether  they 
approve  of  the  proposed  alteration  of  the 
constitution,  apart  from  all  side  issues.  I 
suppose  it  is  pretty  well  admitted  —  I 
should  be  surprised  if  any  objection  were 
taken — that  before  this  constitution  be- 
comes a  fact  it  will  be  referred  to  the  people 
themselves  directly.  I  should  like  to  know 
if  any  hon.  member  of  the  Convention 
holds  a  different  opinion] 

Mr.  Gillies  :  Certainly,  dozens  do  ! 

Sir  Samuel  Griffith  :  I  do,  for  one ;  I 
think  it  is  absolutely  impossible  ! 

Dr.  COCKBURN  :  I  am  surprised. 
This  is  such  a  complete  alteration  of  the 
conditions  under  which  people  are  now 
living  in  the  colonies  that  it  is  an  absolute 
i-e volution — the  measure  is  thoroughly  re- 
volutionary. It  is  no  reform ;  it  is  such 
an  alteration  of  the  present  constitution 
that  it  amounts  practically  to  a  revolu- 
tion, and  surely  in  a  case  of  this  sort,  where 
there  is  such  a  complete  alteration  of  the 
conditions  under  which  the  people  are 
now  governed,  they  are  entitled  to  speak 
directly,  witho\it  any  convention  whatever 
to  express  their  will  through  their  own 
votes,  and  not  to  have  to  delegate  their 
power  of  voting  to  any  individuals  what- 
ever. I  maintain  that  whatever  the  opinion 
of  some  hon.  members  may  be  now,  they 
will  find  that  when  they  propose  this  con- 
stitution in  their  parliaments  and  to  their 
people,  the  people  will  insist  on  this  right. 
I  am  inclined  to  think  that,  just  as  they 
will  insist  on  this  right  in  the  establish- 
ment of  the  constitution,  so  they  will  in  re- 
gard to  any  alteration  of  the  constitution. 
What  possible  objection  can  there  be  to 
referring  the  issue  directly  to  the  people  ? 


There  can  be  no  objection  unless  we  are 
afraid  of  the  verdict  of  the  people. 

Sir  Samuel  Griffith  :  Why  should  the 
people  not  make  laws  direct  ? 

Mr.  Donaldson  :  What  is  the  use  of 
parliament  at  all? 

Dr.  COCKBURN:  One  thing  is  certain: 
in  America  the  conventions  were  estab- 
lished for  the  one  purpose  which  I  have 
mentioned. 

Sir  Samuel  Griffith  :  I  deny  that. 
They  were  established  for  a  directly  oppo- 
site purpose ! 

Dr.  COCKBURN :  I  only  take  the 
authorities  that  we  have.     Take  Bryce. 

Sir  Samuel  Griffith  :  Does  he  say  that? 

Dr.  COCKBURN :  He  says  that  the 
conventions  were  established  as  a  check  on 
the  popular  will,  and  democracy  has  ridden 
right  over  them.  I  say  tliat  you  can  im- 
pose what  barriers  you  like ;  but  you  will, 
sooner  or  later,  find  the  popular  will  pre- 
vail. 

Sir  John  Downer  :  That  is  no  argument 
against  it ! 

Dr.  COCKBURN :  It  is,  and  I  say  that 
it  is  no  use  trying  to  thwart  the  popular 
will. 

Sir  John  Downer:  That  is  another 
matter ! 

Dr.  COCKBURN:  You  cannot  stop  its 
current,  and  it  is  well  not  to  attempt  to 
divert  it.  By  making  the  people,  either 
in  approving  of  the  constitution  at  its 
initiation,  or  in  approving  of  any  altera- 
tion, pronounce  their  opinion  through  any 
mediator  whatever,  you  confuse  the  issue. 
It  is  better  to  go  direct  to  the  people  and 
ask  them  to  say  aye  or  nay ;  that  is  go- 
vernment by  the  people. 

Mr.  Gillies  :  What  does  the  hon.  mem- 
ber mean  by  going  to  the  people  of  the 
commonwealth  and  asking  them  to  say 
aye  or  nay  ? 

Dr.  COCKBURN:  I  mean  going  to 
each  elector  individually,  and  asking  him, 
<<  Are  you  in  favour  of  this  proposed  consti- 
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tution,  or  of  this  proposed  amendment  of 

the  constitution  under  which  you  live  ? — 

say  'yea*   or  'no*  directly,  without   any 

confused  issue — ^without  saying  whether 

you  wish  tliis  man  or  another  to  be  your 

exponent."    The  doctrine  of  the  wise  man. 

elected  to  the  convention  and  exercising  his 

judgment  cannot  altogether  be  depended 

on.     The  people  will  take  care,  no  doubt, 

in  most  instances  to  know  how  he  is  going 

to  vote  before  they  elect  him,  and  if  they 

could  do  so  in  every  instance  it  would  be 

all  right;  but  you  only  defile  the  stream 

by  diverting  its  direction.     Anything  that 

stands  in  the  way  of  the  popular  will  I  take 

to  be  a  misfortune  in  government  by  the 

people.  It  can  only  be  a  check  which  causes 

the  waters  to  accumulate,  and  what  is  a 

gentle  flow  becomes  a  torrent.  As  the  hon. 

member,  Mr.  Playford,  with  whom  I  agree, 

does  not  propose  an  amendment,  I  move : 

That  the  words  "conventions  to  be  elected 
by  "  be  omitted. 

Mr.  Gillies  :  What  does  the  hon.  mem- 
ber mean  by  the  electors  of  the  state  ? 

Dr.  COCKBTJRN  :  I  certainly  do  not 
mean  such  a  pure  body  of  democracy  as  I 
should  have  liked  to  see  when  first  we 
started  with  this  constitution. 

Mr.  Gillies  :  What  does  the  hon.  mem- 
ber mean  ? 

Dr.  COCKBXJIIN  :  I  mean  what  I 
say — the  electors  of  the  several  states. 

Colonel  Smith  :  By  a  majority  of  each 
state ! 

Dr.  COCKBTJRN:  By  a  majority  of 
the  people  of  each  state,  from  whom  this 
constitution/ originated.  I  mean  that  they 
and  no  others  shall  be  consulted  ;  that  the 
appeal  shall  not  be  to  the  convention,  but 
to  the  people  themselves. 

Colonel  Smith  :  I  wi^  to  ask  the 
hon.  member.  Dr.  Cockburn,  if  he  carries 
out  his  amendment,  whether  it  will  not 
mean,  in  fact,  a  majority  of  the  majority 
of  the  states  ? 

Dr.  Cockburn  :  Hear,  hear ! 
[Dr,  Cockburn, 


SirSAMUEL  GRIFFITH:  The  ameai 

ment  fairly  raises  the  question  of  oonres- 
tions  as  against  a  plebiscite.  I  certainly 
challenge  the  accnracy  of  the  hon.  oem- 
ber's  statement  as  to  the  history  of  cot- 
ventions.  I  do  not  believe  the  histodoJ 
view  is  correct  as  to  the  object  for  vliich 
conventions  were  introduced;  but  ar- 
tainly  the  purposes  for  which  therkT? 
been  used  have  been  absolutely  in  the  c- 
terests  of  democracy.  It  is  an  ii!stihit>« 
thoroughly  used  in  America.  No  ameo^i- 
m^it  of  the  con»titation  is  made  withor 
a  convention.  The  people  of  that  coantiT, 
who  are  practical  people^  recognise  tbt 
millions  of  people  are  not  capabk  of  dis- 
cussing matters  in  detail ;  they  deal  vitL 
general  principles,  and  select  men  wma 
they  trust  to  deal  with  details.  Tbki  is 
the  principle  of  conventions.  That  is  wLj 
I  think  they  are  far  preferable  to  a  plebis- 
cite. If  the  question  were  to  be  aoplr 
a  kingdom,  or  a  republic,  there  might  be 
a  plebiscite  upon  that.  But  soppose  the 
question  were  settled  in  favour  of  a  kic^- 
dom,  what  wouldbe  the  basis !  How  maay 
other  questions  would  you  have  to  put? 
You  must  have  a  complicated  document, 
and  in  order  that  the  electors  may  exerdse 
an  intelligent  vote  they  must  be  thorouf  bly 
familiar  with  every  detaiL  Is  that  a  pno- 
ticable  state  of  things  ?  Will  you  ever 
get  the  electors  to  vote  under  those  cir- 
cumstances ?  I  think  not  Those  are  ib? 
reasons  why  I  think  a  convention  is  better 
than  a  plebiscite.  I  should  like  peROc- 
ally  to  see  it  left  to  the  federal  par^Msmt 
to  determine  in  what  way  the  qnestionsb&O 
be  submitted,  but  I  am  quite  content  ikt 
the  clause  siiall  be  adopted.  I  beliere  tbit 
on  the  whole  it  is  the  beat  way,  and  Ire- 
commend  the  Committee  to  take  i^t  riev. 
Mr.  DEAKm :  I  do  not  propose  to 
enter  into  this  question  at  length,  because 
I  have  had  an  opportunity  already  rf  tf- 
guing  it  in  the  Constitutional  Committee, 
wh«re  the  advocates  of  die  n/krendamveK 
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n  a  comparatively  small  minority.  But 
urely  the  hon.  member,  SirSamuel  Griffith, 
las  misled  the  Committee  in  the  view 
vhich  he  has  put  forward  with  reference 
o  conventiona  What  does  this  daucie 
ay  ?  It  says  that  for  any  proposed  amend- 
Qent  of  the  constitution  to  become  law  a 
majority  of  conventions  or  the  conventions 
•f  a  majority  of  the  states  must  agree  to  it. 
low? 

Sir  SAiffUEL  Griffith  :  By  vote ! 

Mr.  DEAKIN :  Will  they  agree  to  it 
js  deliberative  bodies,  one  amending  it  in 
ine  particular,  and  another  amending  it  in 
Jiother  particular  ? 

Sir  Samuel  GRiFFiTfi  :  No  1 

Mr.  DEAKIN  :  Exactly.  The  conven- 
iens are  simply  to  be  called  together  to 
iay  yes  or  na  The  hon.  member  says  that 
;lie  electors  themselves  cannot  say  yes  or 
ID  to  these  complicated  propositions,  or  to 
;he  complicated  propositions  which  may  pos- 
dbly  be  proposed  as  an  amendment  of  the 
constitution  3  but  they  can  elect  men  who 
v^ill  only  be  able  to  say  yes  or  no,  with  just 
Ls  little  reason,  or  with  just  as  little  oppor- 
tunity of  amending,  or  shaping  a  particular 
>roposal  to  their  wishes,  as  the  original  elec- 
tors. Surely  the  conventions,  with  their 
lands  tied  as  they  are  tied  by  this  clause, 
tnd  as,  in  my  opinion,  they  ought  to  be  tied, 
f  they  are  there  at  all,  can  only  give  ex- 
ictly  the  same  answer  as  the  eleetors.  For 
ny  part,  I  would  much  prefer  to  go  to  the 
(lectors  in  the  first  instance.  The  amend- 
nents  of  the  American  Constitution  have 
)een  made  on  such  broad  lines,  they  have 
n  vol  ved  such  simple  propositions  that  they 
lave  come  readily  within  the  grasp  of 
ivery  elector  who  has  been  caDed  upon  to 
^ve  judgment  on  them.  I  believe  this 
>ill  which  the  hon.  member  has  drawn,  is 
(ufficiently  comprehensive  to  form  the  basis 
tad  the  framework  of  the  future  constitu- 
ion  of  the  commonwealth  for  generations 
jO  come,  and  that  any  amendment  which 
nay  require  to  be  made  in  it  will  be  made 


in  short,  succinct  propositions  for  an  altera- 
tion of  its  principles,  which  can  be  sub- 
mitted with  ease  to  the  people  of  the 
country,  and  on  which  the  people  of  the; 
country  can  give  their  judgment  with 
certainty  and  with  knowledge.  The  inter- 
mediary conventions,  such  as  the  hon, 
member  proposes,  gives  none  of  the  ad- 
vantages of  a  deliberative  body.  They 
can  only  say  aye  or  no,  and  therefore  youi 
simply  introduce  between  the  amendment 
of  tho  constitution  and  the  people,  a  body 
of  men  who  are  elected  to  say  simply  yea 
or  no,  and  not  to  exercise  their  reason  in 
any  way.  I  ask  the  Committee  in  what 
respect  is  that  any  better  than  asking  the- 
electors  themselves,  in  the  first  instance,, 
to  say  yes  or  no  ?  The  electors  will  only 
vote  for  a  man  who  says  yes,  if  they  wisk 
yes,  or  for  a  man  who  says  no,  if  they  wisL 
no,  and  there  is  an  end  of  the  business. 
Why  cannot  the  electors  write  yes  or  no  on 
ballot  papers?  Toenterinto  the  whole ques* 
tion  of  the  proper  relation  of  the  referen- 
dum to  representative  government  would 
be  to  unduly  trespass  on  the  attention  of 
the  Committe&  But  I  protest  altogether 
against  the  doctrine  that  the  referendum 
in  any  way  interferes  with  representative^ 
government  or  lessens  the  dignity  of  par- 
liament In  Switzerland  the  people  have* 
the  power  of  demanding  a  referendum  and 
obtaining  it  when  they  so  desire ;  but  in 
the  majority  of  cases  it  is  exercised  after 
the  houses  have  already  legislated,  and  a» 
a  check  upon  the  houses.  On  the  floor 
of  this  Chamber  I  have  not  hesitated  ta 
suite  again  and  again  that  though  as  be- 
tween the  two  chambers  I  am  glad  to  see 
any  proposal  which  strengthens  that  in 
which  the  people  are  best  represented,  still 
as  between  the  chambers  and  the  people 
there  is  no  choice,  and  the  power  of  genera) 
review  and  of  general  judgment  should  be 
left  as  far  as  possible  with  the  people  aa 
it  is  now  by  our  general  elections,  by  send* 
ing  ministers  to  their  constituents,  by  our 
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adoption  of  the  principle  in  local  option 
clauses.  We  are  adopting  the  principle  of 
the  popular  vote  more  and  more  into  the 
present  framework  of  representative  and 
responsible  government.  It  is  not  in  the 
least  foreign  to  it,  but  can  be  grafted  upon 
it  as  an  assistance  to  Parliament  if  they 
desire  to  obtain  distinctly  and  without  the 
introduction  of  foreign  matter  the  verdict 
of  the  people  on  any  particular  question. 
I  shall  vote  for  the  amendment,  and  trust 
we  shall  see  this  clause  so  amended  as  to 
substitute  in  each  case  a  direct  referendum 
on  all  proposed  amendments  of  the  con- 
stitution so  as  to  obtain  the  opinion  of  a 
majority  of  the  people  in  the  majority  of 
the  states. 

Mr.  BAKER :  The  hon.  member,  Mr. 
Deakin,  has  asked  what  is  the  use  of 
the  people  electing  persons  to  say  "yes'' 
or  **no"  to  any  proposition  when  the 
people  themselves  may  say  "yes"  or  "no" 
without  having  an  election  at  all.  I  will 
tell  him  one  use,  at  all  events.  If  people 
have  to  be  elected  to  these  conventions 
they  will  go  before  the  electors  and  explain 
both  sides  of  the  question  to  them.  For 
how  otherwise  are  the  people  to  understand 
the  question  ? 

Mr.  Deakik  :  That  will  be  done  in  any 
case ! 

Mr.  BAKER  :  Why  will  it  be  done  ? 

Mr.  Deakin  :  It  will  be  done  by  those 
who  desire  the  amendment  and  by  those 
who  oppose  it ! 

Mr.  BAKER  :  Who  are  the  persons 
who  will  take  the  trouble  to  canvass  the 
country  from  one  end  to  the  other  and  ex- 
plain to  the  people  the  object  of  the  pro- 
posed amendment  ^ 

Mr.  Deakin  :  Their  representatives  in 
parliament  I 

Mr.  BAKER  :  It  is  all  very  well  to  say 
it  will  be  thrashed  out  in  parliament ;  but 
how  many  persons  go  to  parliament  to  hear 
the  debates  1 

[Mr,  Deakin, 


Mr.  Deakin  :  It  will  be  thmbed  or. 
before  the  people ! 

Mr.  BAKER  :  By  whom  I 

Mr.  Deakin  :  By  those  who  are  adro- 
cating  and  are  responsible  for  the  sugges- 
tion! 

Mr.  BAKER  :  What  I  undentaad  Ir 
a  referendum  is  this  :  The  federal  puik- 
ment  will  pass  a  bOl  to  alter  the  consdtc- 
tion,  and  the  alteration  will  not  come  ku 
force  until  it  is  referred  to  the  people  If 
it  is  to  be  referred  to  the  people^  vhcse 
duty  is  it^  whose  interest  is  it,  togo  befc?e 
the  people  all  over  the  colony,  in  diffeniit 
localities,  and  explain  directly  tothemtlte 
object  of  the  proposed  amendment! 

Mr.  Deakin  :  The  interest  of  the  ]«itr 
that  brought  it  in  I 

Mr.  BAKER  :  The  members  ol  tk 
federal  parliament  will  not  do  that 

Mr.  Deakin  :  Yes  they  will ! 

Mr.  BAKER :  If  they  do  then,  I  a? 
their  nature  will  be  different  from  the 
nature  of  ordinary  members  of  pariiament 
They  will  not  do  so.  But  if  there  is « 
direct  election  one  party  will  take  one  side 
and  one  party  the  other  side,  and  under  rlie 
stimulus  of  a  contested  election  both  ades 
of  the  question  will  be  put  to  the  people 
who  will  be  able  to  understand  it,  and  thiis 
be  in  a  far  better  position  to  say  to  their 
representatives  in  the  convention,  "Yon 
shall  or  you  shall  not  vote  for  this  propoa- 
tion.  It  appears  to  me  to  be  one  oC  tn? 
fundamental  objects  of  conventions  to  ic- 
duce  persons  to  come  forward  and  maketkf 
round  of  the  constituencies,  explaining  tJ 
the  people  that  which  they  are  asked  to  vot?; 
upon.  If  that  course  is  not  pursued,  I  fl^ 
not  know  of  any  other  persons  vho  wooW 
carry  out  the  duty.  We  are  told  that  if 
we  pass  this  amendment  we  shall  agrwto 
the  Swiss  ^stem  of  referendum.  Bntilai  , 
is  not  correct.  Under  that  system  the  I 
question  is,  in  many  cases,  referred  to  ut  i 
people  twice.  There  are  two  referendam^  \ 
BO  far  as  an  alteration  of  the  constitutioE 
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I  concerned.  First  of  all,  the  people,  by 
dferendum,  say  to  parliament  that  it  is 
esirable  to  make  the  alteration. 

!Mr.  MuNRO :  That  is  the  initiative — 
ot  the  referendum  ! 

IVIr.  BAKER :  What  I  say  is,  that  so 
ur  as  an  alteration  of  the  constitution  is 
ortcerned,  there  is  often  a  double  referen- 
um.  The  initiative  is  not  necessarily 
orLiiected  with  it.  There  is  a  compulsory 
aitiative  so  far  as  an  alteration  of  the  con- 
titution  is  concerned,  and  there  are  two 
eferendums.  If  we  adopt  the  Swiss  sys- 
em  we  shall  have  to  go  a  great  deal  further 
ban  the  amendment  goe&  I  shall  vote 
or  the  clause  as  it  stands.  I  prefer  it  to 
lie  proposed  amendment  of  it. 

Question — ^That  the  words  proposed  to 
>e  omitted  stand  pai-t  of  the  clause — put. 
riie  Committee  divided : 

Ayes,  19 ;  noes,  9 ;  majority,  10. 

Ates. 

Jennings,  Sir  Patrick 
Loton,  Mr. 

Macdonald-Pater8on,Mr 
McMillan,  Mr. 
Munro,  Mr. 
Parkes,  Sir  Henry 
Russell,  Captain 
Rutledge,  Mr. 
Wrixon,  Mr. 

KOKS. 

Kingston,  Mr. 
Playford,  Mr. 
Smith,  Colonel 
Suttor,  Mr. 


Baker,  Mr. 
Bird,  Mr. 
Clark,  Mr. 
Donaldson,  Mr. 
Downer,  Sir  John 
Forrest,  Mr.  A. 
Fysh,  Mr. 
SiUies,  Mr. 
G^riffith,  Sir  Samuel 
Sackett,  Mr. 

Bray,  Sir  John 
Cockbam,  Dr. 
Deakin,  Mr. 
Dibbs,  Mr. 
Grey,  Sir  George 

Question  so  resolved  in  the  affirmative. 

Amendment  (by  Sir  Samuel  Griffith) 
agreed  to  : 

That  the  word  **  the  "  be  inserted  after  the 
word  "by,"  line  15. 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH  :  I  move : 
Thatthe  following  words  be  inserted  in  placeof 
the  word  "  it,"  line  16  : — "  and  if  the  people  of 
the  states  whose  conventions  approve  of  the 
amendment  are  also  a  majority  of  the  people  of 
the  commonwealth,  the  proposed  amendment " 
3l 


Those  words  provide  for  any  amendment 
being  approved  by  a  majority  of  the  people. 

Dr.  Cockburn:  Does  that  mean  a 
majority  of  the  people  who  vote  ? 

Sir  Samuel  Griffith  :  No. 

Mr.  MuNRO :  It  means  a  majority  of 
the  population  of  the  states,  apartffrom 
the  conventions ! 

Dr.  COCKBURN  :  I  do  not  think  it  is 
necessary  to  make  the  amendment;  be- 
cause I  think  popular  majorities  can  always 
take  care  of  themselves. 

Amendment  agreed  to. 

Mr.  KINGSTON:  I  would  ask  the 
hon.  member,  Sir  Samuel  Griffith,  whether 
it  is  intended  by  the  bill  to  provide  that 
an  assent  on  the  part  of  the  Queen's  repre- 
sentative shall  be  necessary  to  an  amend- 
ment of  the  constitution  if  it  receives  the 
approval  of  the  various  conventions  1  As 
the  clause  stands,  it  provides  that  the  pro- 
posed amendment,  if  approved  by  the  con- 
ventions, 

shall  become  law,  subject  nevertheless  to  the 
Queen's  power  of  disallowance. 

The  words  would  warrant  the  suggestion 
that  no  royal  assent  was  intended,  and  I 
should  like  to  know  if  that  is  really  the 
intention  of  the  hon.  member  in  charge  of 
the  bill] 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH:  The  words 
in  the  clause  are  not  the  right  ones,  and 
the  hon.  member's  criticism  is  quite  cor- 
rect    I  move : 

That  the  words,  lines  16,  17,  and  18,  ''become 
law  subject  nevertheless  to  the  Queen's  power 
of  disallowance,"  be  omitted  with  a  view  to 
insert  "  he  presented  to  the  governor-general  for 
the  Queen's  assent. " 

Amendment  agreed  to. 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH :  A  doubt 
has  been  raised  as  to  whether  the  con- 
cluding words  of  the  clause  are  sufficiently 
explicit  as  to  the  minimum  number  of  re- 
presentativeSy  and  I  doubt  whether  they 
are.     I  move : 

That  after  the  word  ''commonwealth,"  line 
20,  the  following  words  be  inserted  : — "  or  the 
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roimmam  number  of  reprasenUtiTet  of  *  tUfte 
in  th«  bouae  ol  repretenUtivM.  ** 

Amendment  agreed  to ;  claoBe,  aa 
amended,  agreed  to. 

CHAPTER  L-TBE  LEGISLATl'RE. 

Piir^I  y.—Prori^iOHs  relating  to  both  JIoums. 

Postpooeii  cUuBe  40  (PIac«  to  become  vacant 
on  accepting  office  of  profit). 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH:  It  was 
pointed  out  when  we  came  to  thia  clause 
that  the  proviso  excepting  olfioers  of  the 
military  and  naval  forces  is  insufficient, 
and  in  fact  it  i&     I  move  : 

That  the  proviso,  '*  But  this  provision  does 
not  apply  to  officers  of  the  military  or  naval 
forces  who  are  not  in  receipt  of  annual  pay/*  be 
omitteil  with  a  view  to  the  insertion  in  its  place 
of  the  following  proviso  : — **Bat  this  provision 
does  not  apply  to  a  person  who  is  in  receipt  only 
of  pay,  half-pay,  or  a  pension,  aa  an  officer  of 
the  Queen  *s  navy  or  army,  or  who  receives  a  new 
commission  in  the  Queen's  navy  or  army,  or  an 
increase  of  pay  on  a  new  commission,  or  wiio  is 
in  receipt  only  of  pay  as  an  officer  or  member  of 
the  military  or  naval  foroes  of  theoommonwealth, 
and  whose  services  are  not  wholly  employed  by 
the  commonwealth.'* 

Mr.  DIBBS:  I  would  ask  the  hon. 
member  why  naval  and  military  officers 
should  have  a  special  privilege  which  is 
not  proposed  to  be  granted  to  officers  of 
the  civil  service  of  a  colony  who  may  have 
rendered  good  service  to  the  country,  and 
have  retired  on  pensions)  Why  should 
they  be  debarred  from  becoming  senators 
or  representatives  ?  I  do  not  think  that 
the  hon.  member  has  in  this  amendment 
followed  the  direction  of  the  consensus  of 
opinion  manifested  by  the  Convention  a 
few  days  ago.  He  proposes  to  make  the 
clause  clear  so  far  as  naval  and  military 
officers  are  concerned,  but  he  ignores  alto- 
gether the  undoubted  right  which  the  civil 
servants  of  the  various  states  should  pos- 
sess when  they  leave  the  service  if  they  can 
find  constituencies  which  will  elect  them. 
I  should  like  to  make  an  amendment  in 
the  clause  in  the  direction  I  have  indi- 
[Sir  Samwl  GriffiUi. 
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cated,  if  I  could  see  a  chaooe  of  obtaining 
the  support  of  hon.  members.  If  hon. 
members  are  tired  of  discosaion,  I  would 
let  the  matter  go ;  bat  it  is  rank  injustice 
to  our  own  people  to  diaqualify  theoi, 
while  we  are  conferring  faTOors  <»i  im- 
perial officers. 

Sir  SAJViUEL  GRIFFITH  :  The  hon. 
member  asks  me  why  it  ia  so ;  and  my 
answer  to  him  is  that  it  is  not  bo.  The 
hon.  member  asks  why  a  distinction  is 
made ;  and  my  answer  is  that  a  distinc- 
tion is  not  made.  There  is  nothing  in  the 
clause  to  disqualify  civil  serranta  who  have 
retired  on  pensions. 

Mr.  DIBBS  :  I  believe  that  the  hon. 
and  learned  member  proposes  to  omit  only 
the  last  two  lines  of  the  clause  ;  but  the 
other  portion  disqualifies  our  own  people. 

Sir  Samuel  Griffith  :  No ! 

Mr.  TnTNNE  :  They  hold  pensions  under 
an  act,  not  during  pleasure  ! 

Sir  Samuel  Griffith  :  The  only  pen- 
sioners during  pleasure  are  military  pen- 
sioners ! 

Mr.  DIBBS :  I  want  to  know  why  a 
civil  servant  who  has  served  his  country 
for  twenty  years  and  honestly  earned  his 
pension  should  lose  his  civil  rights  t 

Sir  Samuel  Griffith  :  He  will  not  I 

Mr.  DIBBS:  Under  the  clause  as  I 
read  it  a  civil  service  pensioner  is  debarred 
from  the  privilege  of  becoming  a  member 
of  the  parliament 

Amendment  agreed  to  ;  clause^  as 
amended,  agreed  to. 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH  :  I  intend 
to  propose  a  new  clause,  dealing  with  th^ 
mode  of  reckoning  the  population.  Die 
clause  was  in  the  bill  as  prepared  by  the 
drafting  committee,  but  the  general  com- 
mittee struck  out  the  clauses  to  which  it 
refeiTed.  Those  clauses  having  been  re- 
inserted, it  is  necessary  that  this  claose 
also  should  be  reinserted.     I  move : 

That  the  foUowisg  new  dauae  he  inserted.  t> 
stand  clause  3  of  chapter  vu: — *'In  reckoning 
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the  number  of  people  of  a  state,  or  other  part  of 
:he  commonwealth,  the  aboriginal  .natives  of 
Australia  shall  not  be  counted." 

New  clause  agreed  to. 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH  :  I  will  now 
move,  sir,  that  you  leave  the  chair,  and 
report  the  draft  bill  to  the  Convention  with ' 
Euuendments.  *  There  are  verbal  amend- 
ments required  in  some  o£  the  clauses, 
however,  and  the  bill  will  have  to  be  re- 
committed for  the  purpose  of  dealing  with 
them. 

Bill  reported  with  amendments. 

Motion  (by  Mr.  Abbott)  proposed  : 

That  the  report  be  now  adopted. 

Amendment  (by  Sir  Samuel  Griffith) 
agreed  to  : 

That  all  the  words  after  *'  That "  be  omitted 
with  a  view  to  insert  the  following  :— "  the 
bill  be  recommitted  for  the  reconsideration  of 
clause  8 ;  chapter  i,  clause  52,  paragraphs  21, 
22,  29,  and  30;  claase  53,  and  chapter  vn, 
clause  1." 

In  Committee  (Recommittal)  .* 
The  following    clauses    were  verbally 
amended  : — Preliminary  clause  8  ;  chapter 
I,  clause  52,  paragraphs  21,  22,  29,  30; 
clause  53. 

CHAPTER  VII.— MISCELLANEOUS. 
Clause  1.   The   seat   of  government  of   the 
commonwealth  shall  be  determined  by  the  par- 
liament.       ....... 

Mr.  DIBBS  :  I  move  : 

That  the  words  "  determined  by  the  parlia- 
ment'* be  omitted  with  a  view  to  the  insertion  in 
their  place  of  the  words  "  Sydney,  New  South 
Wales." 

I  am  perfectly  satisfied  that  this  Conven- 
tion has  no  right  to  close  its  proceedings 
vtrithout  giving  an  expression  of  opinion  as 
to  where  the  capital  of  the  future  common- 
wealth should  be.  I  should  fail  in  my 
duty  as  a  representative  of  New  South 
Wales  if  I  did  not  ask  the  Convention  to 
unanimously  record  their  vote  in  favour 
of  the  amendment  Hon.  members  made 
very  light  of  the  matter  when  they  heard 
this  notice  of  motion  being  given,  and  the 


hon.  member,  Mr.  Munro,  made  the  remark 
"  We  want  it  in  Melbourne,"  and  another 
hon.  member  said,  "  We  want  it  in  South 
Australia,"  and  so  on.  There  is  one  place 
alone  which  the  people  of  New  South  Wales 
will  accept  as  the  capital.  If  they  are  to  give 
up  all  their  privileges  and  a  large  portion  of 
their  liberties,  which  this  bill  will  take 
from  them,  they  must,  at  least,  have  some 
regard  to  their  antiquity,  and  their  natural 
advantages,  to  the  fact  of  their  being  cen- 
trally situated,  and,  above  all,  to  the  fact 
that  New  South  Wales  is  practically  the 
mother  of  all  the  other  colonies.  I  will 
divide  the  Convention  on  the  matter. 
Those  members  who  represent  New  South 
Wales  will  be  traitors  to  their  colony,  and 
the  representatives  of  the  other  colonies 
who  vote  against  me  will  be  ungrateful  to 
the  colony  from  which  they  sprang,  and 
will  be  neglecting  the  interests  of  the 
whole  of  the  commonwealth,  if  they  do  not 
give  me  the  full  measure  of  their  support 
on  this  motion. 

Sir  GEORGE  GREY  :  I  understand 
that  in  order  that  a  division  may  be  taken 
it  is  necessary  that  a  seconder  should  be 
found  for  the  motion.  I  am  so  desirous 
that  every  possible  consideration  should 
be  bestowed  on  any  claim  that  the  colony 
of  New  South  Wales  may  put  forward 
that  I  have  undertaken  on  this  ground  to 
second  the  motion.  I  take  this  opportunity 
of  saying  that  in  former  days,  when  all 
was  at  stake  in  New  Zealand  in  the  dan- 
gerous position  in  which  the  native  war 
had  placed  us,  the  first  colony  to  give  us 
assistance  was  New  South  Wales.  The 
Governor,  Sir  George  Gipps,  helped  by 
the  people  of  New  South  Wales,  gave  us 
every  assistance  In  his  power  to  bestow 
in  the  shape  of  money,  troops,  arms,  and 
ammunition — in  fact,  all  the  munitions  of 
war ;  and,  in  addition  to  that,  by  his  own 
advice  and  counsel,  he  aflforded  great  assist- 
ance indeed  to  the  colony  of  New  Zealand. 
Now,    I  have  an  opportunity,   to  some 
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Baker,  Mr. 
Clark,  Mr. 
Cockbam,  Dr.  > 
Cathbert,  Mr. 
Deakin,  Mr. 
Donaldson,  Mr. 
Downer,  Sir  John 
Fitzgerald,  Mr. 
Forrest,  Mr.  J. 
Gillies,  Mr. 
Gordon,  Mr. 
Griffith,  Sir  Samuel 
Hackett,  Mr. 

Atkinson,  Sir  Harry 
Dibbs,  Mr. 


extent,  of  repaying  the  debt  of  gratitude 
that  I  contracted  so  long  ago.  I  shall 
always  feel  grateful  in  the  extreme.  I 
second  the  motion. 

Question — That  the  words  proposed  to 
be  omitted  stand  part  of  the  clause — put 
Tlie  Committee  divided : 

Ayes,  26 ;  noes,  4  ;  majority,  22. 
Ates. 

Jennings,  Sir  Patrick 

Kingston,  Mr. 

Loton,  Mr. 

Macdonald-Pater8on,Mr 

Marmion,  Mr. 

McMillan,  Mr. 

Munro,  Mr. 

Farkes,  Sir  Henry 

Playford,  Mr. 

Butledge,  Mr. 

Suttor,  Mr. 

Thynne,  Mr. 

Wrixon,  Mr. 
Noes. 

Forrest,  Mr.  A. 

Grey,  Sir  George 

Question  so  resolved  in  the  affirmative. 

Clause,  as  read,  agreed  to. 

Bill  reported  with  further  amendments. 

A  PLEBISCITE. 
Sir  GEORGE  GREY  rose  to  move  : 
That  previously  to  the  bill  '*  to  constitute  the 
commonwealth  of  Australia"  being  laid  before 
the  British  Parliament^  it  should  be  submitted 
to  and  adopted  by  a  majority  of  a  plebiscite  of 
the  people  of  Australia,  at  which  each  voter 
should  give  a  single  vote. 

Hesaid :  Imaintain  that  where  a  great  event 
is  to  be  brought  about  in  a  country,  the 
greatest  probably  which  can  ever  occur  in  its 
history,  it  is  right  that  before  such  a  new 
form  of  constitution  as  has  been  proposed 
is  forced  upon  the  colony  of  New  South 
Wales  a  plebiscite  of  the  people  should 
be  taken  for  the  purpose  of  determining 
whether  or  not  a  majority  of  those  who 
vote  on  the  occasion  are  in  favour  of  that 
constitution  being  adopted  by  Australasia. 
It  is  needless,  sir,  for  me  at  present  to 
[Sir  George  Grey, 


press  on  this  motion  at  great  length.  I 
believe  it  is  a  self-evident  proposal  that  I 
am  making,  and  that  probably  it  will  be 
assented  to  without  difficulty — ^that  at  least 
is  my  hope.  I  shall  have  an  opportunity 
of  replying  to  any  arguments  urged  against 
it.  Saying,  therefore,  simply  this — that  I 
believe  every  man,  especially  every  head 
of  a  family,  has  an  absolute  and  just  ligUt 
to  give  a  vote  upon  so  great  and  momentous 
a  question — I  submit  the  motion  to  the 
Convention. 

Question  proposed. 

Dr.  COCKBURN  :  I  move  : 

That  the  question  be  amended  by  the  inser- 
tion after  the  word  "  Anstralia,"  liiie5,  oftLc 
words  "and  a  majority  of  the  people  of  tiie 
several  colonies." 

TVe  require  not  only  a  plebiscite  of  the 
people  as  a  whole,  but  a  plebiscite  of  each 
colony.  This  provision  I  think  the  hoo. 
member  has  omitted  from  the  motion,  which 
I  shall  have  much  pleasure  in  snpportiBg 
as  proposed  to  be  amended. 

Sir  GEORGE  GREY :  I  believe  that 
when  a  plebiscite  is  taken  it  is  a  majontr 
of  the  whole  voters  which  is  considered. 
If  hon.  gentlemen  desire  it  in  the  way  pro- 
posed I  shall  raise  no  objection ;  bat  1 
understood  that  the  other  is  the  usual  way. 

Mr.  GILLIES :  Tliis  amendment  will 
defeat  the  motion,  because  it  will  be  a  ma- 
jority of  the  people  of  the  states  instead 
of  a  majority  of  the  people. 

Dr.  CocKBURN :  A  majority  of  both ! 

Amendment  proposed. 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH  :  I  think  it 
is  consistent,  at  any  rate,  with  the  viev 
we  have  taken  throughout  our  labours  oc 
the  constitution  to  hold  that  it  should  be 
adopted  by  the  states  separately,  and  not 
by  the  people  of  Australia  as  a  whole,  be- 
cause a  majority  of  the  people  of  Australia 
as  a  whole  might  be  comprised  within  two 
states,  so  that  the  motion  in  the  form  in 
which  it  is  moved  would  certainly  be 
entirely  inconsistent  with  the  whole  lines 
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vrhich  we  have  adopted  from  the  beginning 
of    our  proceedings  to  the  end.     With  re- 
spect to  the  adoption  of  the  constitution 
by  a  plebiscite,  that  matter  was  discussed 
at  an  earlier  period  of  the  day  in  the  Com- 
mittee,  and  the  conclusion  then  adopted 
was  that,  with  respect  to  amendments  of 
the  constitution,  they  should  be  submitted 
to   conventions.     I  gave  notice  just  now 
of  a  motion  for  to-morrow  proposing  that 
the   mode  in  which  the  different  colonies 
should  adopt  the  constitution  be  left  to 
them.     I  have  my  own  idea  as  to  which 
is   the  best  way  ;  other  people  may  have 
different  ideas  as  to  which   is  the  best 
^w&j.      I    am   disposed   for  my  part  to 
think   that  it  would   be  wiser  either  to 
leave  it  to  the  states  themselves,  by  their 
parliaments,  to  say  in  what  way  they  will 
take  the  opinion  of  their  people,  or  else 
to  adopt  the  plan  of  conventions.     But  I 
do  not  think  a  plebiscite  of  the  people  is 
the  best  way  of  ascertaining  their  opinion 
upon  a  complicated  matter  like  this.     I 
do  not  know  any  instance  where  so  com- 
plicated a  matter  as  a  new  constitution  has 
been  submitted  to  a  plebiscite.     I  do  not 
propose  at  any  length  to  give  the  reasons 
for  coming  to  that  conclusion,  but  it  is 
sufficient,  I  think,  to  point  out  that  a  very 
large  proportion  at  least  of  the  electors 
would  not  have  made  themselves  thoroughly 
acquainted  with   the  constitution  before 
they  voted  upon  it.  There  would  be  no  one 
specially  interested  in  making  them  ac- 
quainted with  it.     The  ordinary  influences 
that  operate  and   secure  a  full    vote  on 
matters  of  moment  would  be  to  a  great 
extent  wanting.     There  would  be  wanting 
the  personal  interest  of  candidates.     For 
these  reasons  I  believe  that  a  plebiscite 
with  respect  to  a  constitution  like   this 
would  not  result  in  obtaining  the  deli- 
berate opinion  of  the  majority  of  the  people 
of  the  continent,  and  being  of  that  opinion 
of  course  I  cannot  vote  for  asking  their 
opinion  in  that  manner. 


Mr.  DEAKIN  :  So  far  as  the  affirma- 
tion of  the  principle  goes,  I  should  be 
compelled  to  vote  for  the  motion,  if  it 
were  possible  to  give  it  effect  consistently 
with  the  constitution  to  which  we  have 
already  agreed.  I  simply  wish  at  the 
outset  to  indicate  a  difference  of  opinion 
from  my  hon.  friend,  Sir  Samuel  Griffith, 
believing,  as  I  do,  that  the  electors 
would  be  made  fully  acquainted  with  the 
merits  or  demerits  of  the  constitution, 
and  feeling  certain  that  there  would  be  no 
want  of  representatives  of  the  people 
holding  views  favourable  and  unfavour- 
able to  the  constitution,  who  would  come 
forward  on  public  platforms  and  in  the 
press  to  discuss  it.  But  my  difficulty  is 
that  agreeing  with  the  amendment,  I  can 
scarcely  see  my  way  to  agree  to  the  motion, 
cordially  as  I  indorse  its  principle,  for  this 
reason :  the  Constitution  as  it  stands  con- 
tains a  provision  that  it  is  to  be  adopted 
if  any  three  colonies  will  consent.  We  may 
not  unreasonably  suppose  that  the  legis- 
latures of  all  the  colonies  would  be  willing 
to  remit  the  question  of  the  acceptance  or 
the  rejection  of  the  constitution  to  a  vote 
of  their  people.  The  consequence  may 
easily  be  that  four  states  may  agree  by 
majorities  to  accept  it,  and  three  states 
may  agree  to  reject  it,  and  yet  if  this  mo- 
tion were  carried  the  fact  that  there  was  a 
majority  of  voters  in  those  three  states 
which  had  decided  to  remain  outside  the 
union,  would  operate  as  a  bar  to  the  four 
states  which  desired  to  take  advantage  of 
the  constitution,  and  would  thus  directly 
defeat  the  object  which  we  have  in  view. 
I  am  perfectly  well  aware  that  this  reso- 
lution is  only  an  expression  of  opinion  by 
the  Convention,  and  that  we  have  no  means 
of  enforcing  it  But  it  involves  this  in- 
consistency. I  am  thoroughly  with  the 
hon.  gentleman  in  the  opinion  that  this 
constitution  should  be  submitted  to  the 
people,  and  that  it  should  be  submitted 
by  plebiscite  or  referendum,  and  that  each 
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voter  should  give  a  single  vote.  Upon  all 
these  matters,  I  am  in  accord  with  the 
hon.  gentleman.  As  the  resolution  stands, 
it  might  seem  to  indicate  that  a  majority 
of  the  people  in  the  colonies  which  do  not 
intend  to  join  in  the  federation  might  pre- 
vent its  adoption  hy  the  people  of  the 
colonies  willing  to  accept  the  constitution. 
I  am  sure  that  is  not  the  hon.  member^s 
intention ;  but,  as  the  resolution  stands,  it 
does  seem  to  involve  that  inconsistency, 
and,  unless  it  be  removed,  I  shall  feel  un- 
able to  vote  for  it. 

Mr.  MUNRO  :  It  appears  to  me  that 
there  is  another  and  still  more  fatal  ob- 
jection to  the  resolution  than  that  just 
pointed  out  by  my  hon.  colleague.  We 
received  from  our  various  parliaments  a 
mandate  to  come  here  for  the  purpose  of 
considering  and  reporting  upon  a  constitu- 
tion ;  consequently  when  we  have  done  that 
our  mission  is  ended,  and  for  us  to  say  in 
what  way  the  colonies  are  afterwards  to 
deal  with  the  matter  appears  to  me  to  be 
a  piece  of  impertinenca  We  are  sent  here 
to  do  a  particular  work.  I  am  happy  to 
say  that  that  work  has,  to  a  large  extent, 
been  done,  and  that  it  has  probably  been 
done  successfully.  But  for  us  now  to  dictate 
to  our  masters  who  sent  us  here  would  be, 
it  i^ypears  to  me,  to  make  a  great  mistake. 
I  should  object  to  any  resolution  of  the  kind, 
no  matter  how  much  it  might  be  in  accord 
with  my  views.  My  desire  is  that  we  should 
not  exceed  the  authority  given  to  ua 

Mr.  FITZG£RALD :  I  presume  that 
if  this  question  were  submitted  to  the  vote 
of  the  people  at  all,  it  would  have  to  be 
upon  the  broad  question  as  to  whether  we 
should  have  federation  or  not  It  is  op- 
posed to  all  common  sense  to  ask  for  a 
vote  of  the  people  upon  a  constitution  in- 
volving complicated  details  such  as  are 
contained  in  this  bill.  How  could  a  simgle 
"  yes'*  or  "  no"  apply  to  such  a  constitu- 
tion as  that  we  have  adopted  ?  A  por- 
tion of  it  might,  in  the  opinion  of  certain 
[Jfr.  Deakin, 


people,  be  very  desirable,  and  one  daiijp 
might  be  very  undesirable.  Is  it  soggeste- 
that  the  whole  scheme  of  federmlioii  sfaoaV 
be  thrown  aside,  because  there  is  a  sin g> 
point  in  it  which  does  not  receive  the  sap- 
port  of  a  majority  of  the  people  \  It  ap- 
pears to  me  that  the  answer  given  to  tl>> 
resolution  by  the  hon.  member,  Mr.  Munm, 
is  completa  We  are  here  to  do  a  sped&: 
work  which  we  have  accomplished.  And  i: 
is  not  for  us  to  dictate  to  the  various  par- 
liaments what  action  they  should  take  v 
ascertain  the  feeling  of  the  people  of  \)k^ 
respective  states.  I  apprehend,  with  tb- 
hon.  member,  that  in  so  doing  we  shool  1 
be  going  outside  the  limits  of  onr  conmiii- 
sion.  A  plebiscite  may  be  a  very  desinb.e 
thing  in  the  abstract ;  but  I  £ail  to  see  wfar 
on  every  possible  occasion  those  who  farocr 
that  principle  of  ascertaining  the  people  s 
will  should  advocate  its  adoption.  In  mj 
opinion  we  should  be  making  a  great  and 
signal  blunder  if  we  were  to  adopt  this 
resolution. 

Mr.  DIBBS :  I  intend  to  vote  for  tL« 
resolution,  and  to  endeavour  so  to  amen  J 
it  that  it  will  more  clearly  express  the 
views  of  the  mover.  Hon.  members  arp 
probably  aware  that  a  plebiscite  is  the  £ur- 
est  way  in  which  the  people  of  these  oolo 
nies  could  be  asked  to  express  their  opinion 
upon  the  question.  Before  this  constitu- 
tion is  finally  adopted,  it  will  have  to  go 
before  the  people. 

Mr.  MuNRO  :  Through  the  parliaments ! 

Mr.  DIBBS :  It  will  have  to  go  before 
the  people. 

Mr.  DsAKiN :  It  wiU  be  adopted  through 
both  the  parliament  and  the  pec^le  ! 

Mr.  DIBBS  :  It  will  have  to  go  before 
the  parliaments  first,  and  if  the  parlia- 
ments accept  it,  it  will  be  necessary  to  as- 
certain the  opinion  of  the  people.  No- 
thing can  be  more  simple  than  to  ask 
the  people,  the  plain  question  whether 
they  are  in  favour  of  the  constitution  as 
passed  by  their  parliament  or  notw    Where 
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2^  the  complication,  as  suggested  bj  the 
lion,  member,  Mr.  Fitzgerald  ?  What  com- 
plication can  arise  in  asking  the  people 
'diis  simple  question  ? 

Mr.  MuNRO  :  Parliament  ^ill  decide  in 
'^v-hat  way  the  matter  is  to  be  put  before 
-Che  people ! 

Mr.  DIBBS  :  They  will  decide  by  ap- 
proving of,  disapproving  of,  or  amending 
"^^he  constitution. 

Mr.  MuNRO  :  Why  dictate  to  the  par- 
liaments as  to  what  shall  be  done  ? 

Mr.  DIBBS  :  It  is  merely  an  expression 
of  opinion. 

Mr.  Bkakin  :  Hear^  hear ;  it  is  not 
binding ! 

Mr.  DIBBS  :  And  it  will  have  the  effect 
of  showing  to  the  people  of  the  various 
oolonies  the  fairness  of  Ihis  Convention — 
that  its  members  are  anxious  that  the 
people  should  honestly  join  with   them  in 
establishing  a  federation.      Now,  if  the 
«|uestion  of  federation  or  no  federation  be 
submitted  to  the  various  constituencies — 
I  speak  now  of  New  South  Wales — the 
question  will  be  mixed  up  with  the  ques- 
tion of  free-trade  and  protection,  or  with 
some  sectarian  cry,  and  the  people  will 
not  honestly  and   clearly   express    their 
opinion  with  regard  to  federation.     No- 
thing can  be  more  simple  or  easy  than 
for  the  various  parliaments  to  deal  with 
the  constitution  as  it   has  been  framed 
here.     If  it  be  approved  of  by  the  various 
parliaments  then  let  a  plebiscite  be  taken, 
let  the  people  be  asked  whether  they  are 
in  favour  of  or  against  the  federation  as 
approved  by  their  parliament.     I  have  no 
desire  to  complicate  the  question,  and  I 
should  like  to  move  an  amendment  to  the 
effect  that  the  constitution  should  be  sub- 
mitted to  and  adopted  by  a  majority  of 
plebiscites  of  the  people  of   the  several 
colonies. 

Br.  COCKBTJRN  :  I  ask  leave  to  with- 
draw my  amendment. 

Amendment,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 


Mr.  DIBBS  :  Then  I  move  : 

That  all  the  words  after  the  word  «  by  "  be 
omitted  with  a  view  to  insert  the  words  **  ma- 
jorities of  the  plebiscites  of  the  people  of  the 
several  colonies.*' 

Mr.  Fitzgerald  :  What  iJoes  the  hon. 
member  mean  by  "  majorities  of  the 
plebiscites  "  1 

Mr.  DIBBS:  That  there  shall  be  a 
plebiscite  in  each  colony. 

Sir  George  Grey  :  I  accept  the  amend- 
ment of  Mr.  Dibbs. 

Motion  amended  accordingly. 

Mr.  GILLIES :  It  appears  to  me  that, 
notice  of  motion  having  been  given  by  the 
hon.  member.  Sir  Samuel  Griffith,  to  con- 
sider this  question  to-morrow,  it  is  scarcely 
fair  that  we  should  be  forced  to  consider 
it  to>night  It  is  a  very  important  ques- 
tion, and  we  ought  not  to  hurry  it  It 
will  require  all  our  consideration  to  enable 
us  to  arrive  at  a  conclusion  which  will  be 
satisfactory  to  all  the  colonies  as  to  the 
way  in  which  this  question  is  to  be  sub- 
mitted, and  I  think  we  are  scarcely  pre- 
pared to  decide  upon  an  arbitrary  motion 
of  this  kind,  and,  so  far  as  the  amendment 
now  proposed  is  concerned,  we  have  had 
no  notice  of  it. 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH  :  I  think 
we  ought  to  adopt  the  constitution  our- 
selves before  we  decide  upon  the  manner 
in  which  that  constitution  is  to  be  accepted 
by  the  states,  and  before  we  ask  the  par- 
liaments to  adopt  the  constitution  in  a 
certain  way. 

Sir  GEORGE  GREY,  in  reply :  This 
motion  has  been  on  the  order-paper  for  a 
long  period  of  time,  and  whatever  may  be 
the  form  of  constitution  which  we  adopt 
to-morrow,  it  will  not  in  the  least  inter- 
fere with  this  resolution.  It  is  almost  es- 
sential "before  we  adopt  the  proposal  to  be 
made  to  us  to-morrow,  that  we  should 
know  the  exact  manner  in  which  the  people 
will  have  an  opportunity  of  deciding  this 
question.      This  is  a  step  preliminary  to 
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the  other,  instead  of  one  that  oaght  to 
follow  it  I  feel  that  mj  proposal  is  so 
fair,  so  jast^  that  I  cannot  imagine  any  ob- 
jection can  be  made  to  it  in  its  present 
form.  I  fear  myself  that  the  proposal  which 
will  be  made* will  be  that  each  state  shall 
be  made  to  adopt  the  constitution  by  the 
legislature  of  each  colony  adopting  it.  I 
fear  that  is  the  intention,  and  I  say,  in 
point  of  fact,  that  the  legislatures  of  the 
several  colonies  at  present  in  no  way 
represent  the  people.  We  have  here 
a  very  anomalous  form  of  constitution 
put  upon  us  by  the  British  Parliament 
without  any  of  us  being  heard — at  least 
that  was  the  case  in  most  instances — or 
without  our  being  represented  in  the  Par- 
liament which  gave  us  those  constitutions. 
I  think  that  now  we  should  affirm  that  we 
will  not  accept  any  constitution  except 
upon  the  condition  of  its  bemg  submitted 
to  the  people  in  the  manner  proposed  in 
this  motion.  We  have  a  perfect  right 
to  propose  that.  If  any  other  form  be 
adopted  it  would  be  a  great  injustice  to 
Kew  Zealand  ;  that  is  to  say,  if  it  is  left 
to  the  state  legislatures  to  decide  whether 
or  not  the  constitution  shall  be  adopted, 
because  the  constitution  is  to  my  mind 
absolutely  unfair  to  the  people  of  New 
Zealand.  We  have  not  provided  any  fair 
form  of  representation  for  the  people 
which  is  at  all  consistent  with  the  ad- 
vanced views  of  the  present  time.  I  feel 
certain  that  it  would  be  an  unjustifiable 
act  on  our  part  to  attempt  to  force  this 
constitution  on  New  Zealand  by  resolving 
that  the  question  of  the  adoption  of  the 
constitution  is  to  be  settled  by  the  parlia- 
ments of  the  several  colonies  as  they  now 
exist.  I  shall,  therefore,  press  the  resolu- 
tion, andl  thinki  amdeaJing  justly  with  the 
whole  of  the  people  in  proposing  thatif  they 
desire  to  have  this  constitution  at  all,  every 
man  who  pleases  may  vote  upon  that  ques- 
tion upon  the  principle  of  one  man  one  vote. 
I  feel  certain  that  if  that  is  not  acceded 
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to,  the  probability  is  that  the  peo|^eo{ 
New  Zealand  will  absolutely  reject  tk 
constitution.  Let  every  man  exfveaB  bii 
opinion.  That  would  be  a  means  of  do- 
cating  the  people  on  political  question&  1 
believe  that  the  discasaions  which  hare 
taken  place  here  have  exercised  already  t 
very  great  infiaence  upon  the  people  cf 
Australasia.  They  begin  to  look  at  matters 
in  a  very  different  light  from  what  thej 
formerly  did.  I  feel  confident  that  ii 
allowed  to  express  their  opinion  upon  tlie 
constitution  from  one  end  of  the  coonti^ 
to  the  other,  the  people  will  become  foUj 
instructed  on  every  qnestion  connected 
with  it,  and  they  will,  in  fact,  be  better 
able  to  judge  as  to  what  will  be  for  their . 
own  interests  than  we  poasibly  can  be 
Unable  as  we  are  to  sympadiise  wici 
many  of  their  views,  ignorant  as  we  are  of 
many  of  their  sufferings,  their  wants,  and 
the  troubles  which  they  have  to  nnder^Q, 
I  say  we  are  not  fair  judges  whether  ihsj 
ought  to  be  subjected  to  a  certain  consti- 
tution or  not  It  is  oar  duty  to  obtain 
for  them  such  privileges  as  I  now  stand 
up  to  claim. 

Question  put.    The  Convention  divided: 

Ayes,  8  ;  noes,  21 ;  majority,  13. 

Ayes. 
Atkinson,  Sir  Harry      Gordon,  Mr. 
Cockbum,  Dr.  Grey,  Sir  George 

Beakin,  Mr.  Smith,  Colcmel 

BibtM,  Mr.  Suttor,  Mr. 


Noes. 


Abbott,  Mr. 
Baker,  Mr. 
Clark,  Mr. 
Cuthbert,  Mr. 
Downer,  Sir  John 
Forrest,  Mr.  A. 
Forrest,  Mr.  J. 
Fitzgerald,  Mr. 
Gillies,  Mr. 
Griffith,  Sir  Samuel 
Hackett,  Mr. 


Jennings,  Sir  Patrick 
Loton,  Mr. 
Maodonald-Patenoo,Mr 
Marmion,  Mr. 
Mcllwraith,  Sir  Thomas 
McMillan,  Mr. 
Munro,  Mr. 
PUyford,  Mr. 
Rutledge,  Mr. 
Tbynne,  Mr. 


Question  so  resolved  in  the  negative. 
*    Convention  adjonmed  at  5*17  p-m. 
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heiresses— Commonwealth  of  Australia  BUI  (Adoption  of 
Oomroittee'8  Report)— Adoption  of  the  Constitution— 
Estabiishmeot  of  the  Constitution— Report  of  the  Pro- 
oeedings  and  Debates— Votes  of  Thanlcs— OfBoers  of 
^he  Convention— Dissolution  of  the  Convention. 


'VkG  President  took  the  chair  at  11  a.in. 

ADDRESSES. 
The  President  :  I  have  received  an 
.clciress  from  the  Sydney  Chamber  of  Com- 
uerce.  I  should  explain  that  this  address 
3  dated  11th  March  last;  but  I  have  no 
•eooUection  of  its  being  received.  A  copy 
>f  it  has  been  made,  which  the  secretaiy 
tv  ill  now  read,  and  also  an  address  from 
:lie  Chamber  of  Commerce  at  Suva, 

The  following  addresses  were  read  by 
blie  secretary  : — 

Sydney  Chamber  of  Commerce, 

Sydney,  11  March,  1891. 
The  Hon.  Sir  Henry  Parkes,  G.C.M.G.,  Presi- 
dent,  Australasian    Federation    Convention, 
Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 

Sir, — I  have  the  honor  to  inform  you  that  at 
the  first  meeting  of  the  committee  of  this  con- 
vention, since  the  opening  of  the  Australasian 
Federation  Convention  (held  this  day)  tlie  fol- 
lowing resolution  was  unanimously  adopted : — 

That  the  Sydney  Chamber  of  Commerce  cordially  wel- 
comes tho  delegates  of  the  Australasian  Federation  Con- 
vention, watdiee  with  profound  Interest  their  delibera- 
tions, and  hopes  their  labours  may  eventuate  in  the  in- 
cr»ised  commercial  prosperity  of  federated  Australasia. 

I  have,  &C., 
Hekrt  Chas.  MrrcHELL, 

Secretary. 

Chamber  of  Commerce,  Suva,  Fiji, 

1  April,  1891. 
Gentlemen, — I  have  the  honor,  on  behalf  of 
the  Suva  Chamber  of  Commerce,  to  oflfer  my 
and  their  sincere  congratulations  to  you,  as 
members  of  a  convention  assembled,  for  a  pur- 
pose so  important  to  the  welfare  of  the  whole  of 
the  Australasian  group. 

Although  Fiji  has  no  representative  among 
yon,  yet  no  less  is  she  included  amongst  the 
colonies  of  Australasia.  My  chamber,  cognisant 
and  proud  of  that  fact,  desire  therefore  to  add 
their  testimony  to  that  of  the  other  colonies  to 
the  importance  of  the  work  you  have  under- 


taken, and  to  mark  its  sense  of  tho  efficient 
manner  in  which  it  ia  being  conducted. 

Wishing  you  all  success  in  your  onerotks 
undertaking.     I  have,  &c. , 

Henry  H.  Marks, 
Chairman,  Suva  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

COMMONWEALTH  OF  AUSTRALIA  BILL. 
ADOPTioy  OF  commtttee's  report. 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH :  I  rise  to 
move: 

That  the  draft  bill  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee be  adopted  by  this  Convention. 

I  do  not  propose  to  make  any  lengthy 
speecb  in  support  of  this  motion.  In 
bringing  up  the  draft  bill  from  the  Con- 
stitutional Committee,  I  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  explain  briefly  its  provisions, 
and  they  have  since  been  very  fully  con- 
sidered in  the  Committee  of  the  wbole 
Convention ;  but  the  alterations  made  in 
the  bill  have  not  in  any  way  aflected  its 
principles.  They  have  left  me  nothing  new 
to  add,  and  I  do  not  feel  disposed  to  make 
a  speecb  merely  for  tbe  sake  of  speaking. 
I  only  desire,  if  I  may,  to  offer  my  con- 
gratulations to  tbe  Convention  upon  hav- 
ing proceeded  so  far  in  their  work.  J,  for 
one,  believe  that  the  constitution  which 
we  have  framed,  although  it  probably  does 
not  meet  exactly  the  views  of  any  member 
of  the  Convention,  will  probably  commend 
itself  to  a  large  majority  of  us.  Indeed,  the 
probability  is  that  it  is  the  best  constitu- 
tion that  could  be  framed  with  any  chance 
of  acceptance  by  the  people  of  the  colonies. 
I  am  satisfied  that  the  more  it  is  considered 
by  them  the  more  they  will  be  inclined  to 
come  to  that  conclusion.  Without  further 
preface  I  submit  the  motion  to  the  Con- 
vention. 

Question  proposed. 

Mr.  DIBBS :  I  do  not  rise  with  the 
view  of  offering  any  lengthy  remarks,  but 
to  elicit  certain  information.  I  would  like 
the  hon.  gentleman  who  has  had  charge  of 
the  bill,  and  who  so  largely  helped  in  its 
preparation,  and  so  ably  carried  it  through 
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Committee,  to  offer  some  explanation  which 
would  make  one  or  two  of  the  clauses  a 
little  clearer.  I  would  first  direct  the  hon. 
gentleman's  attention  to  chapter  i,  clause 
52,subdause3.  By  this  sub-clause  power  is 
given  to  the  commonwealth  to  raise  money 
by  any  other  mode  or  system  of  taxation  ;  but 
80  that  allsuch  taxation  shall  be  uniform  through- 
oat  the  commonwealth. 

Then,  if  the  hon.  member  will  turn  to 
chapter  v,  clause  1,  he  will  find  these 
words  : 

All  powers  which  at  the  date  of  the  eatablish- 
inent  of  the  commonwealth  are  vested  in  the 
parliaments  of  the  several  colonies,  and  which 
are  not  by  this  constitution  exclusively  vested 
in  the  parliament  of  the  commonwealth,  or  with- 
<lrawn  from  the  parliaments  of  the  several  states, 
Are  reserved  to,  and  shall  remain  vested  in,  the 
parliaments  of  the  states  respectively. 

It  seems  to  me  that  some  little  explana- 
tion is  required  as  to  whether  the  powers 
of  which  the  colonies  now  stand  possessed 
of  raising  money  by  any  mode  of  taxation 
which  they  think  fit,  is  taken  out  of  their 
hands,  and  left  absolutely  with  the  pro- 
posed commonwealth  parliament. 

Sir  Samuel  Griffith  :  No;  the  federal 
parliament  has  power  to  make  laws  on  cer- 
tain subjects,  and  until  it  does  so  the  powers 
of  the  states  remain. 

Mr.  DIBBS :  I  know  that ;  but  when 
the  commonwealth  has  dealt  with  customs 
and  excise,  the  sole  power  of  dealing  with 
oustoms  and  excise  will  remain  in  the 
hands  of  the  commonwealth,  and  not  of 
the  states.  It  is  about  clause  52,  sub- 
clause 3,  that  I  particularly  want  informa- 
tion, and  I  am  sure  the  people  of  the 
oolony  will  be  very  glad  to  have  some  ex- 
planation of  the  matter  from  the  hon. 
member.  This  sub-clause  will  give  the 
commonwealth  exclusive  power  of  raising 
money  by  any  form  of  taxation. 

Sir  Samuel  Griffith  :  No ;  concurrent 
power ! 

Mr.  DIBBS  :  Where  is  the  word  "con- 
current"] I  failed  to  gather  from  the  debate 
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that  there  was  any  means  of  nisingnicfi^  I 
except  by  taxation.    The  clause  says  tki 
"  so  that  all  such  taxation  shall  he  nuilonL 
throughout  the  commonwealth"  it shaC'^'  I 
left  in  the  hands  of  the  oommonwnlti 
I  feel  sure  that  hon.  members  will  be  gki 
to  be  perfectly  clear  on  this  point,  becaisf 
the  bill  will  be  discussed  io  the  nrk^ 
parliaments,  and  we  shall  have  to  faceo-r 
constituents  upon  it    It  is  therefore  m« 
sary  for  us  to  have  the  fullest  inforroaOiX 
BO  that  we  may  be  able  to  place  it  befci* 
the  people  through  the  parliaments.  I  war- 
it  to  be  clearly  understood  that  the  sUt-^ 
have  not  forfeited  their  rights  of  tantici 
by  allowing  the  3rd  sub^^lauseo!  clause  5: 
part  V,  relating  to  the  powers  (A  tJ»  as 
monwealth  to  raise  money,  to  pan  as  n 
stands  in  the  bill.     To  make  my  meuin^ 
clear,  I  will  put  a  case :  Take  the  esse  d 
New  South  Wales.     This  colooy  require 
to  raise,  in  round  numbers,  somethiflg  Li**  i 
£2,000,000  for  the   annual  ptTwent  ci  I 
interest  on  our  pnblic  debt    We  Aall  re-  I 
quire,  in  all  probability,  tx)  go  to  tlieccnn 
try  for  a  land-tax  and  an  income-tax,  aal  , 
what  I  wish  to  arrive  at  is  as  t»  vhetie:  | 
the  states  will  be  able  to  look  to  land  wl  I 
income  as  sources  of  revenue  wbeo  tLi« 
constitution  becomes  law,  and  wbcn  "^^  i 
3rd  sub-clause  of  clause  52  stands  as  p  I 
tion  of  the  law  of  the  land. 
Sir  Samuel  Griffith  :  Yes ! 
Mr.  MuNRO  :  Certainly  !  i 

Mr.  DIBBS:  Then  let  the  explantiR^  I 
be  made   known.     Let  it  be  undeRtwi 
that  the  people  of  Australia  will  be  M^ 
to  two  forms  of  taxation  in  the  shape  ct 
income  tax  and  land-tox;  that  the  m 
monwealth  may  agree  to  a  land  and  m 
come-tax,  and  that  the  stetcs  viU  bve 
left  to  them  the  power  of  also  agreemg  to  • 
an  income-tax  for  state  purposes.    If  tw 
hon.    member,   Sir  Samuel  Griffitb,  ^ 
make  that  perfectly  clear,  we  shall  know  < 
how  we  stand.     Whilst  the  hon,  g«»ti^ 
man  is  making  the  explanation,  I  tmst  w 
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ill  also  make  another  explanation.  This 
ill  has  been  framed  in  a  remarkably  short 
pace  of  time,  and  has  been  passed  in  a 
horter  time  than  any  sach  important  bill 
as  been  passed  in  any  other  part  of  the 

Mr.  Abbott:  It  only  took  nineteen 
lays  for  the  American  people  to  form  their 
institution  ! 

Mr.  DIBBS :  The  hon.  member  speaks 
:rom  his  knowledge  of  history,  which  he  has 
read  with  his  eyes  and  understood  with 
liis  elbo'ws. 

Mr.  Abbott  :  That  is  the  hon.  gentle- 
man's usual  courtesy  ! 

Mr.   DIBBS:   When  the  hon.  gentle- 
man makes  a  statement  which  is  at  once 
corrected  by  those  around  him,  he  might 
apologise  for  the  interruption.      We  are 
here,  not  to  deal  with  matters  of  courtesy, 
but  to  perform  a  solemn  duty ;  and  we 
have  a  right  to  obtain  all  the  information 
we  possibly  can.     After  to-day  there  will 
be  no  opportunity  of  asking  questions  and 
obtaining  information,  and  we  shall  only 
have  the  ex  parte  statements  of  the  strong 
advocates  of  federation,  or  the  strong  op- 
ponents of  federation.     The  hon.  gentle- 
man who  has  prepared  this  bill  is  the 
proper  person  to  give  us  any  information 
which  is  required,  and  I  know  he  will 
cheerfully  do  so.    Another  point  on  which 
I  desire  information — and  not  myself  alone 
but  other  members  of  the  Convention — is 
in  regard  to  what  is  termed  the  inspection 
law.     On  page  20  of  the  revised  copy  of 
the  bill,  and  in  clause  13,  it  is  stated  : 

A  state  shall  not  impose  any  taxes  or  duties 
on  imports  or  exports,  except  snch  as  are  neces- 
sary for  executing  the  inspection  laws  of  the 
state;  and  the  net  produce  of  all  taxes  and 
duties  imposed  by  a  state  on  imports  or  exports 
shall  be  for  the  use  of  the  commonwealth  ;  and 
Any  such  inspection  laws  may  be  annulled  by 
the  parbament  of  the  commonwealth. 

If  the  hon.  member.  Sir  Samuel  Griffith, 
vill  add  to  his  other  obligations  to  the 
Convention,  and  to  myself  personally,  by 


giving  some  information  as  to  the  mean- 
ing of  the  expression  "  inspection  law,"  I 
shall  esteem  it  a  favour.  I  only  ask  these 
very  important  questions  because  the  public 
will  require  to  know  whether,  by  adopting 
this  constitution,  they  are  granting  to  their 
own  state  parliaments  the  power  of  taxing 
land  and  income,  and  whether  they  are 
giving  an  equal  power  to  the  commonwealth 
parliament — whether  each  parliament  will 
have  that  power,  or  whether  it  is  reserved 
to  the  commonwealth  to  make  one  uniform 
system  of  land-tax  and  income-tax  through- 
out the  country. 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH:  If  the 
members  of  the  Convention  will  allow  me 
to  answer  the  hon.  gentleman  I  shall  be 
very  glad  to  do  so.  The  hon.  gentleman 
asks  whether  the  powers  of  taxation,  other 
than  those  relating  to  customs  and  excise, 
will  be  exclusively  vested  in  the  federal  par- 
liament, or  whether  the  other  parliaments 
will  also  possess  those  powers.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  all  the  parliaments  of  the 
states  will  have  precisely  the  same  powers 
of  taxation  as  they  have  at  present,  with 
the  sole  exception  of  the  right  to  impose 
customs  and  excise  duties,  after  a  uniform 
tariff  has  been  established.  It  is  possible 
that  both  parliaments  might  impose  taxes 
on  the  same  thing.  That  cannot  be  helped. 
I  am  sure  the  federal  parliament  would 
never  impose  direct  taxation  excepting  in 
a  case  of  great  national  urgency.  The 
other  question  the  hon.  gentleman  asks  is 
as  to  what  is  the  meaning  of  inspection 
laws.  Import  duties  might  be  imposed 
under  the  guise  of  inspection  laws.  For 
instance,  a  stock-tax  might  be  imposed, 
and  it  might  be  termed  an  inspection  tax  ; 
the  cattle  might  be  inspected  with  the 
object  of  seeing  whether  they  are  suffering 
from  pleuro-pneumonia,  and  10s.  a  head 
for  the  inspection  might  be  charged.  The 
clause  dealing  with  that  matter  is  the  same 
as  the  one  contained  in  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States,  to  prevent  states 
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imposing  import  duties  under  such  pre- 
tences. They  may  very  properly  pass 
inspection  laws  for  instance  in  the  case  of 
stock  suffering  from  disease,  or  in  the  case 
of  tea,  kerosene,  explosives,  or  articles  of 
that  kind  ;  but  if  they  have  the  power  to 
do  that  it  should  be  for  the  purposes  of 
inspection  only,  and  they  ought  not  to  use 
the  power  to  place  a  restriction  on  trade. 

The  Vice-President  tools  the  chair. 

Sir  HENRY  PARKES  :  I  hope  I  shall 
have  no  need  to  offer  apologies  for  saying 
a  few  words  at  this  stage  of  our  business. 
I  naturally  must  have,  in  some  measure, 
a  special  interest  in  the  event  which  has 
taken  place.  It  is  only  some  seventeen 
months  ago  since  the  proposal  for  holding 
this  Convention  was  first  made,  and  I 
think  I  may  say  With  all  sincerity  I  never 
in  my  most  sanguine  moments,  expected 
that  we  should  reach  this  great  and  im- 
portant stage  at  so  early  a  date.  It  is  a 
pleasure  to  me  to  recognise  the  voice  of 
the  hon.  member,  Mr.  Munro,  as  the  first 
definite  voice  that  gave  me  encouragement 
About  the  time  when  my  letter  to  the  hon. 
member,  Mr.  Gillies,  was  sent  at  the  end  of 
the  year  1889,  the  hon.  member,  Mr.  Munro, 
made  a  speech  to  his  constituents  at  Gee- 
long,  and  I  noticed,  naturally  enough,  that 
in  that  speech  he  emphatically  and  unre- 
servedly expressed  his  concurrence  in  the 
proposal  then  made.  Another  gentleman 
here  was  the  second  to  give  me  a  word  of 
concurrence  and  encouragement,  very  soon 
after  what  fell  from  the  hon.  member,  Mr. 
Munro — that  is.  Sir  Thomas  Mcllwraith. 
I  could  not  for  a  moment  suppose  that 
events  would  march  so  rapidly  as  they 
have  done,  and  a  few  months  afterwards 
I  was  most  pleasurably  surprised  by  the 
cordial  support  to  this  proposal  offered  by 
the  late  premier  of  Victoria,  the  hon. 
member,  Mr.  Gillies,  and  also  by  the  hon. 
member,  Mr.  Deakin.  Since  then  things 
have  gone  on  with  increasing  speed,  until 
we  have  arrived  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
[Sir  Samtiel  Griffith. 


work  of  this  Convention.    I  have  no  mc!^ 
to  say  in  words  of  that  character ;  but  I 
desire  now  to  offer  my  most  sincere  ccv 
gratulations  to   the  delegates  from  li^ 
different  Australian  colonies,  not  simplj 
on  the  result  of  their  labours,  bat  ai^^ 
on  the  admirable  tact,  the  untiling  penf 
verance,  and  the  disposition  to  cocsk 
each  others'  views,  which  have  chanctef 
ised  the  whole  of  the  proceedings  of  ds 
Convention.      Naturally  in  an  asseml/. 
of  forty-five  gentlemen,   many  of  ibrc 
leaders  of  public  opinion,  it  could  hoc  )•> 
otherwise  than  that  there  would  be  stros. 
differences  of  opinion;  but,howeTerstroD^7 
marked  those  differences  of  opinion  bar- 
been,   they  have  never  sunk  into  vliJ 
could  be  called  vituperation,  or  even  dir 
trust — not  in  one  single  instance  to  lit 
knowledge.  We  must  make  fair  allowacces 
for  men's  feelings  and  for  their  difene:: 
modes  of  giving  expression  to  those  feel- 
ings j  but,  on  the  whole,  the  ^nceedings 
of  this  Convention  have  been  marked  l>y 
a  regard  for  each  other,  and  bj  a  dic- 
tion to  reach  the  great  end  ve  have  bl  i 
in  view  with  as  much  harmonj  asposiblft 
which,  I  think,  is  in  the  highest  degree 
creditable,  and  I  think  that  the  work  wEi 
we  have  performed,  taken  as  a  whole,  may  | 
be  considered  a  great  and  valnsble  warl  I 
I  can  speak  very  freely  of  the  constitutiaa 
bill  prepared,  because  I  have  had  no  ^^* 
hand  in  the  preparation  of  it,  nor  any  baia  | 
at  all,  beyond  stating  my  reasons  in  ti^ 
committee  appointed  for  Uiat  purpose,  a&l  i 
offering  such  suggestions  as  ocenrred  to  w^- 
I  venture  to  think  that  it  would  be  very  | 
difficult  to  find  any  document  of  thesaicf?  | 
character  which,  in  the  manner  in  wliicli« 
has  been  reasoned  out,  and  the  cleanes  I 
with  which  its  principles  are  expressed, 
would  be  very  superior  to  the  documti' 
which  we  have  produced,  and  I  ventu^ 
to  think  that  all  these  colonies  may,  anJl 
dare  to  prophesy,  although  it  is  rather  a 
dangerous  thing  to  prophesj,  that  tbff  ^ 
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ill  l>e  quite  satisfied  with  the  result  of 
eso  labours.  There  have  been  points  of 
sssont  and  contention,  naturally  enough, 
ooming  to  our  conclusions ;  but  again 
venture  to  think  that  those  points  of 
sp-ute,  as  time  rolls  on,  will  be  found 
liave  been  best  treated  in  this  bill.  I 
lude  specially  to  the  powers  of  the  senate, 
•  "the  position  of  the  governor-general, 
:^€i  to  the  status  of  the  governors  of  the 
)lonies.  I  venture  to  think  that  experi- 
cice  will  show  that  the  compromise  ar- 
Lved  at  has  been,  considering  the  adverse 
pinions  held  by  hon.  gentlemen,  a  wise, 
emperate,  and  successful  compromise. 
'lie  more  the  bill  is  discussed,  I  feel  per- 
iia,ded  the  better  it  will  be  for  it,  and  I 
.Tu.  certain  that  in  the  light  of  discussion 
.11  those  compromises  will  appear  to  have 
>een  wise  and  just.  I  do  not  think  that 
\  ought  to  be  restrained  from  making  some 
"eference  to  the  opponents  of  federation 
>utside  this  Convention.  We  may  be  sure 
iliat  the  bill  will  meet  with  perhaps  vii*u- 
.ent  opposition.  We  know  with  what  vio- 
lence of  feeling,  with  what  violence  of  ex- 
pression, every  great  work  at  every  period 
of  history  has  been  assailed  by  those  who 
were  opposed  to  it,  and  still  more  by  those 
who  assailed  it  for  no  reason  at  all,  and 
under  no  guidance  that  could  be  intelligible. 
We  know  that  at  all  times  in  the  mother 
country  when  great  constitutional  changes 
have  taken  place — not  less  in  America — 
the  most  violent  and  unscrupulous  expres- 
sions of  opinion  and  exhibitions  of  conduct 
were  indulged  in  by  persons  who  mani- 
fested them  not  so  much  from  their  oppo- 
sition to  some  particular  constitutional 
change  as  from  their  disposition  to  do  mis- 
chief. I  was  reading  in  a  book,  which,  I 
think,  lies  on  the  table,  that  during  the 
administration  of  Washington  a  rabble 
which  filled  the  streets  of  Philadelphia 
cried  out  that  Washington  should  be 
dragged  out  of  his  house  and  dealt  with 
by  the  populace  ;  and  in  the  same  book  it 


is  stated  that  the  second  President  of 
America  was  held  in  such  detestation  by 
some  persons  that  when  a  mother  brought 
her  infant  son  to  the  baptismal  font  and 
desired  him  to  be  christened  "Thomas 
Jefterson" — Thomas  Jefferson  Jones,  for 
example — the  minister  peremptorily  re- 
fused to  christen  him,  and  stated  that  he 
would  rather  christen  him  Beelzebub.  I 
read  in  the  same  book  of  one  pious  old 
gentleman  who  raised  his  head  from  his 
dying  pillow  and  cried  out  that  he  be- 
lieved in  Jesus  Christ  and  the  resuiTec- 
tion,  but  that  he  had  a  wholesome  hatred 
for  the  devil  and  Tom  Jefferson.  When 
such  manifestations  of  feeling  as  that 
have  been  excited  against  the  men  who 
are  now  regarded  as  public  benefactors, 
we  also  may  expect  to  meet  with  abuse. 
The  first  class  who  will  adversely  criticise 
the  work  of  this  Convention  will  be  the 
uninformed  and  the  reckless.  They  are 
always  ready  to  denounce  any  work  which 
they  cannot  comprehend,  and  they  exist 
everywhere  in  New  South  Wales,  in  Vic- 
toria, in  South  Australia,  and  in  all  parts 
of  these  colonies.  But  it  is  worthy  of  re- 
mark, and  I  think  I  am  quite  entitled  to 
point  out  at  this  moment  that,  of  all  those 
who  so  far  have  criticised  in  adverse  terms 
the  work  of  this  Convention,  there  is  not 
one  that  has  given  a  clear  reason  for  the 
course  he  has  taken,  nor  one  that  has 
stated  the  case  with  any  degree  of  veracity 
and  truth.  I  will  give  examples.  We 
have  been  accused  of  giving  away  the 
liberties  of  New  South  Wales,  and  no 
doubt  the  hon.  gentleman  opposit'O,  Mr. 
Gillies,  and  the  hon.  gentleman  behind  me, 
Mr.  Munro,  will  hear  that  we  have  given 
away  the  liberties  of  Victoria.  I  have 
no  doubt  that  my  athletic  friend,  Mr. 
Kingston,  will  hear  the  same  thing  in  South 
Australia.  But  I  want  to  ask  what  liber- 
ties we  have  given  away  1  I  suppose  the 
liberties  of  a  free  people  consist  in  the 
protection  of  their  possessions,  their  lives. 
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their  property  under  the  laws  of  the  coon- 
try,  and  the  protection  of  their  free  exer- 
cise of  the  franchises  which  they  enjoy 
under  the  constitution.  Have  we  touched 
either  t  Have  we  given  away  any  security 
under  the  laws  of  the  country  f  Have  we 
given  away,  in  any  degree  whatever,  the 
iberties  enjoyed  under  the  political  insti- 
tutions of  this  country?  We  rather — 
not  rather,  but  in  a  marked  degree,  extend 
the  province  of  law,  and  endeavour  to 
make  it  more  accessible  and  more  com- 
pletely satisfactory  to  all  classes  of  the 
country,  and,  in  regard  to  the  liberties  of 
the  people  of  this  country,  so  far  from 
giving  away  any  particle  of  these  liberties, 
our  efforts  tend  to  vastly  extend  them.  The 
people  of  New  South  Wales,  for  example, 
enjoy  every  atom  of  liberty  which  they 
enjoyed  before,  but  their  liberties  will  be 
circumscribed  only  by  the  shores  of  Aus- 
tralia as  a  whole.  Now,  they  have  liberty 
and  political  power  confined  to  a  very 
small  space  on  this  continent — then  they 
will  have  liberty  and  power  extended  over 
the  whole  of  the  colonies.  How  we  can 
be  accused  of  giving  away  the  liberties 
of  the  people  when  the  direct  contrary  is 
the  case — when  we  have  greatly  and  bene- 
volently, and  justly  extended  the  liberties 
of  all  classes  of  the  people — passes  under- 
standing. Then  we  are  accused  of  giving 
away  the  lands.  I  will  take  New  South 
Wales  again,  though  of  course,  the  case 
might  be  stated  in  connection  with  any  one 
of  the  other  coloniea  We  are  accused  of 
giving  away  the  lands  of  New  South  Wales. 
That  is  so  incorrect  that  I  think  I  shall 
be  pardoned  if  I  characterise  it  as  a  shame- 
ful perversion  of  the  truth.  For  so  far 
from  giving  away  one  inch  of  the  lands  of 
New  South  Wales,  we  have  taken  special 
care  to  guard  the  lands,  and  the  terri- 
torial rights,  as  they  stand  at  the  present 
moment  And  this  remark  applies  to  all 
the  other  colonies.  Then,  again,  we  are 
told — and  this,  especially,  is  aimed  at  New 
[Sir  Henry  Parkea, 


South  Wales — that  we  have  given  np  t'y 
control  of  our  inland  rivers,  theMomT  \ 
and  the  Darling.  We  have  done  nothm: 
of  the  kind.  What  we  really  have  iktr 
in  this  bill  is  to  allow  the  federal  goven- 
ment  to  so  regulate  these  rivers  th&t  tk: 
navigation  and  traffic  shall  be  best  (r- 
motcd  in  the  interests  of  all  the  ccs- 
terminons  colonies.  Is  not  that  sudjht 
just?  If  in  r^ard  to  the  Momj  &Lfi 
the  Darling  this  is  done,  what  bpcoisf>£  <:' 
the  Murray  which  I  believe  flows  folT 
200  miles  through  the  territory  of  Socr^ 
Australia?  Would  not  that  be  in  o.j 
interest?  Does  not  New  South  Wal^. 
does  not  Victoria  desire  to  use  the  Mor 
ray  for  all  the  purposes  of  trade  I  Aad 
if  the  Murray  and  the  Darling  in  Xev 
South  Wales  are  controlled  in  the  ia- 
terests  of  all  Australia,  in  the  mter^t^ 
of  all  the  neighbouring  colonies  is  not  the* 
Murray  in  its  flow  through  Soiitb  ins- 
tralia,  with  South  Australian  land  OQ^'lt 
its  banks,  and  no  other,  equally  cwwrred 
in  the  interests  of  New  South  Wales?  So 
that  I  think  I  am  fullj  justified  m  sapi: 
that  the  persons  who  have  set  op  to  dr 
nounce  our  work  have  no  case  whaieTt:. 
and  they  attempt  to  put  forth  no  cas? 
which  is  not  based  upon  gross  mis- 
representation of  facts,  and  which  cm- 
not  be  supported  by  reason.  It  is  proper, 
at  this  stage  of  my  oliservationa^  to  point 
out  that  if  we  are  going  to  federate,  if  ve 
are  in  earnest  in  our  desire  to  make  sn 
Australian  nation,  we  must  to  a  very  large 
extent,  look  to  the  whole  of  Australia  I 
as  a  citizen  of  New  South  Wales,  so  far 
as  I  may  have  influence,  must  look  to  Ta^ 
toria,  to  South  Australia,  to  Western  Am- 
tralia,  to  Queensland,  and  to  the  new  «>]<?• 
nies  which  are  sure  to  come  into  existence 
just  as  much  as  I  look  to  New  Soutb 
Wales,  when  I  am  viewing  anj  matter 
in  a  federal  light  and  as  a  federal  insisac- 
tion.  No  doubt  it  will  be  our  duty  to  see 
that  our  respective  colonies  are  not  iiyo^ 
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in  the  administration  which  niay  follow, 
and  very  possibly  at  no  very  distant  date, 
upon  our  work  of  the  last  five  or  six 
^weeks.  No  one  can  complain  of  that  So 
far  from  complaining  of  it,  the  man  would 
be  hardly  fit  to  have  a  home  in  any  one 
of  the  colonies  who  did  not  guard  his  own 
particular  state  from  intrusion,  from  tres- 
pass, and  from  wrong.  But  we  must  look 
beyond  all  that ;  and  we  must  look  to  the 
national  powers,  the  national  rights,  and 
the  national  progress  of  the  government 
^which  we  are  about  to  erect,  and  this  go- 
vernment would  be  imperfect  indeed  if  it 
had  nob  a  voice  in  the  determination  of  how 
our  inland  navigation,  let  the  question  arise 
in  whatever  colony  it  may,  is  to  be  controlled 
for  the  benefit  of  these  congeries  of  states 
— for  this  new  nation  made  out  of  five  or 
six  hitherto  separated  colonies.  Now,  it  is 
very  unpleasant  to  dwell — and  I  do  not  in- 
tend to  do  so — upon  a  subject  of  this  char- 
acter; but  when  we  find  persons  endea- 
vouring to  awaken  animosity  in  the  public 
mind  against  the  work  of  the  Convention, 
Mrho  give  no  reason  for  what  they  are 
doing,  who  cannot,  apparently  from  some 
defect  in  their  intellectual  structure,  state 
any  case  with  accuracy,  we  may  well,  I 
think,  state  how  ill-founded  their  accusa- 
tions are,  and  may  well  be  pardoned  for 
stating  the  naked  truth.  I  think  I  have  ex- 
hausted the  category  of  anathemas  hurled 
at  us  by  certain  people  out  of  doors.  I 
think  I  have  pointed  out  that  in  every 
case  these  vituperative  attacks  are  based 
either  upon  ignorance  or  upon  a  wilful 
misrepresentation  of  the  real  facts.  Wo 
have  arrived  now  at  the  finish  of  this  bill, 
in  which  I  think  every  delegate  may  justi- 
fiably take  a  clear  pride.  This  bill,  I  have 
no  doubt  whatever,  will  be  ratified  by  the 
people  of  these  colonies.  1  have  no  doubt 
whatever  in  my  mind  that  the  large' colo- 
nies will  ratify  this  bill.  I  see  nothing  in  it 
which  can  possibly  germinate  into  a  valid 
ground  for  withdrawing  the  popular  assent 


from  its  provisions.  I  see  as  much  as  we 
could  possibly  expect  in  the  measure  to  com- 
mend it  to  the  approval  of  nearly  all  classes 
of  the  people  in  these  free  states.  I  offer 
these  observations  on  the  motion  for  the 
adoption  of  this  report,  because  it  appears 
to  me  the  proper  time.  Looking  to  the 
future  from  the  point  at  which  we  have  now 
arrived,  I  feel  that  I  only  state  the  plain 
truth  in  stating  that  this  bill,  for  the  prepar- 
ation of  which  my  hon.  friend.  Sir  Samuel 
Griffith,  deserves  so  much  praise,  will  be 
a  document  remembered  as  long  as  Aus- 
tralia and  the  English  language  endurei 
That  is  a  bold  expression,  but  not  an  ex- 
travagant one.  The  colonies  must  feder- 
ate, or,  in  other  words,  they  must  come 
together,  and  bo  one  some  day  or  other.  I 
will  assume  for  a  moment  that  that  day 
has  not  arrived  now.  If  that  be  the 
case,  it  cannot  be  far  off;  and  whenever 
the  time  comes  this  admirably  drawn  bill, 
so  clear,  so  instinct  with  the  true  spirit  of 
well-ordered  liberty,  so  instinct  with  a 
true  appreciation  of  stable  and  sober  laws^ 
so  pervaded  by  the  very  spirit  of  tolera- 
tion and  mutual  consideration — that  come 
whenever  that  day  may,  this  bill  must  be 
in  the  foundation  of  the  edifice  of  federal 
liberty.  It  can  never  be  forgotten,  it 
can  never  be  depreciated,  it  can  never  be 
made  less  than  it  is  to-day ;  and  supposing 
another  constitution  should  be  framed  by 
other  men,  to  a  very  large  extent  the  pro- 
visions of  this  bill  must  be  embodied  in 
that  constitution,  so  that  this  Convention 
has  breathed  into  this  bill  the  breath  of 
an  immortal  life.  As  long  as  these  colo- 
nies exist,  as  long  as  the  language  we  speak 
exists,  this  wOl  bo  one  of  the  great  founda^ 
tion  stones  in  raising  towards  heaven  the 
temple  of  the  nation's  liberties.  We  may 
well  then  be  satisfied.  I  must  say  mj 
own  attendance  here  has  been  somewhat 
exacting.  I  think  the  attendance  of  my 
hon.  friends,  the  delegates  from  Queens- 
land, must  have  been  equally  so.  All  must 
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have  made  great  sacrifices ;  but  we  may 
well  be  satisfied  with  what  we  have  done. 
Under  any  circumstances,  no  body  of  men 
could  have  done  much  more,  and  I,  for 
one,  do  not  think  that  misrepresentation 
will  have  much  power  in  diverting  the 
attention  of  the  public  from  the  true  merits 
of  our  labours.  I  support  the  motion 
for  the  adoption  of  this  report  with  every 
possible  feeling  of  concurrence.  I  have 
no  doubt  the  motion  will  be  carried  unani< 
mously,  and  I  have  no  doubt  whatever 
that  our  approval  will  be  re-echoed  by 
the  best  portions  of  the  population  of  all 
these  colonies.  Our  labours,  under  our 
commissions,  are  so  far  at  an  end.  But 
some  of  us  will  have  to  fight  the  battle  of 
the  bill  in  the  parliaments,  and  before  the 
peoples  of  these  countries.  I  shall  enter 
upon  that  task  with  a  light  heart,  and  a 
conscience  that  tells  me  we  have  done 
well,  that  we  have  done  our  best,  that  we 
have  not  been  diverted  by  any  inferior  ob- 
ject, and  that,  almost  without  exception, 
we  have  engaged  in  our  work  with  a 
wholeness  of  soul  and  the  exercise  of  our 
best  thoughts.  The  result  of  our  labours, 
I  say  unhesitatingly,  will  be  generally 
approved  by  all  the  most  thoughful  of 
the  population,  by  all  those  in  fact  who 
are  most  competent  to  form  an  opinion 
on  so  difficult,  so  complex,  and  so  hazard- 
ous a  labour  as  ours  has  been.  I  give  my 
support  to  the  motion  of  the  hon.  member, 
Sir  Samuel  Griffith,  and  I  have  no  doubt 
whatever  that  the  support  I  give  will 
fairy  represent  the  support  the  bill  will 
receive  from  the  people  of  this  country. 

Mr.  MUNRO  :  I  do  not  think  it  is 
necessary  for  me  to  say  much  on  the  pre- 
sent occasion.  In  fact,  the  time  has  now 
arrived  when  we  must  be  departing  for 
our  colonies,  the  work  we  undertook  hav- 
ing been  completed.  I  quite  agree  with 
the  hon.  member.  Sir  Henry  Parkes,  that, 
under  all  the  circumstances,  we  ought  to  be 
satisfied  with  the  work  that  has  been  done. 
\Sir  Henry  Parkes. 


Personally,  I  must  say  that  the  pnsoj  , 
position  of  affiiirs  is  altogether  better  than 
that  I  expected  to  see  about  ten  dajs  iga 
Coming  together,  as  we  did,  from  the  vui- 
ous  colonies,  under  a  mandate  from  m  * 
parliaments,  to  frame  a  oonstitntion,  euL 
of  us  coming  with  life-long  convictioDs,  m 
with  a  determination  to  do  what  we  coold 
to  make  the  constitution  the  best  one  pas- 
sible, of  course  it  was  to  be  expected  thtt 
there  should  be  a  large  amount  of  diier- 
ence  of  opinion,  and  that  our  opiniooa 
should  be  very  strongly  expressed.  Bat  I 
am  happy  to  say,  with  you,  sir,  that  while 
that  was  the  case  there  was  little  or  co 
personal  misunderstanding  amongst  US.  I 
for  one,  feel  that  it  is  a  high  honor  to  hare 
been  a  member  of  this  Convention.  I 
shall  feel,  for  the  rest  of  my  life,  the  pies- 
sure  of  having  met  the  hon.  gentlemen 
sent  here  as  representatives  of  the  wioas 
parliaments  on  an  occasion  like  this^  io 
exchange  views  and  consider  this^r 
question.  To  all  of  us,  I  think,  th&t  is  a 
pleasure  we  shall  not  forget.  Of  course  we 
knew  a  number  of  these  hon.  gentlemen  by 
name  from  the  important  positions  which 
they  occupy  in  their  various  colonies,  but 
we  have  now  met  face  to  face,  and  I 
who  have  expressed  my  views  as  stronjjy 
as  any  one  'as  to  what  the  constitution 
should  be,  feel  that  each  one  who  has  ad- 
dressed the  Convention,  from  the  first  daj 
until  now,  has  done  so  with  an  honest  in- 
tention to  get  the  best  constitution  possihle 
for  the  various  colonies.  Some  have  differed 
very  materially  from  me  in  their  views,  bnr 
I  am  bound  to  acknowledge  that  they  felt 
as  strongly  as  I  did  that  their  own  vievs 
should  be  given  effect  to.  We  feel,  of 
course,  that  in  the  bill  before  us  none, 
perhaps,  has  obtained  all  he  would  like  to  > 
get,  and  it  may  be  that  we  would  all  like 
to  get  a  great  deal.  I  quite  agree  vith 
you,  sir,  that  the  best  thanks  of  this  Con 
vention  are  due  to  the  gentleman  vho 
drafted  the  bill,  and  who  managed  insucli 
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e:i  excellent  manuer  to  put  the  various 
>m  promises  in  such  words  that  we  could 
i^ily  understand  what  they  meant,  and 

>  -tliat  we  could  feel  that  justice  had  been 
one  to  all  of  us.     I  was  very  glad  indeed 

>  Hear  you  refer  to  the  fact  that  I  was 
mong  the  first  to  give  in  my  adhesion 

>  your  views  when  you  announced  that 
'e  must  have  a  fedei*al  parliament.  I 
emeniber  the  circumstances  yerj  well.  I 
ad  the  honor  of  meeting  the  late  Gover- 
.or  of  New  South  Wales,  Lord  Carringlon. 
le  felt  very  strongly  with  regard  to  this 
natter,  and  he  asked  me  what  my  views 
7 eve,  I  told  him  that  he  could  convey 
o  the  hon.  member,  Sir  Henry  Parkes, 
ny  congratulations  on  the  position  he  was 
aking  up,  and  that  I  believed  as  far  as 
Victoria  was  concerned  we  should  assist 
.o  the  best  of  our  ability  in  carrying  out 
ederation.  I  then  had  to  address  my 
,'onstituents,  and  of  course  gave  expres- 
;ion  to  my  views  in  that  direction,  I  am 
sure  we  all  feel,  as  you,  sir,  fee),  that  our 
svork  is  not  finished  ;  that  it  is  practically 
3nly  begun*  We  have  now  a  constitution 
3f  which  we  may  well  be  proud,  but  we 
liave  to  go  back  to  the  various  colonies  and 
constituencies  and  put  the  question  before 
them.  I  do  trust  and  hope  that  the 
aspirations,  especially  of  the  rising  genera- 
tion of  Australians,  for  a  united  Australia 
will  be  given  effect  to  under  this  constitu- 
tion. I  hope  that  the  little  difficulties  of 
adjustment  that  may  arise  at  the  initia- 
tion of  this  constitution  will  not  prevent 
auy  of  the  colonies  from  joining.  I  know, 
for  instance,  that  our  friend  from  New 
Zealand,  the  hon.  member,  Sir  George 
Grey,  feels  greatly  disappointed  because 
we  did  not  depart  from  our  instructions  so 
far  as  to  insist  upon  an  alteration  of  the 
constitutions  of  the  various  colonies. 

8ir  George  Grey  :  What  instructions  ? 

Mr.  MUNRO  :  Our  instructions  were 
to  frame  a  constitution  for  the  Australian 
colonies  that  would  be  just  to  all  the  colo- 
3  u 


nies ;  and  I  venture  to  say  that  no  man 
would  assert  that  it  would  be  just  to  the 
colonies  for  us  to  insist  here  upon  an 
alteration  of  their  electoral  system  before 
we  framed  a  constitution.  I  venture  to 
say  that  gentlemen  who  represent  the 
various  constituencies  in  the  colonies  have 
a  perfect  right  to  exercise  their  own 
judgment  with  a  view  to  carrying  out  the 
views  of  their  constituents,  and  we  have 
no  right  to  interfere  with  them  in  that 
direction.  I  am  thoroughly  with  the  hon. 
gentleman  in  his  views  on  the  question  of 
one  man  one  vote,  and  believe  that  prin- 
ciple should  bo  given  effect  to  in  our  laws. 
But  that  is  not  our  business  here.  It  is 
not  our  business  to  interfere  with  local  legis- 
lation. We  must  allow  the  various  colonies 
to  do  what  they  think  fit  in  that  direc- 
tion. I  trust  that  the  result  of  tlie  debates 
here  will  be  to  incite  all  of  us  in  the  various 
colonies  to  see  that  that  principle  shall 
be  carried  into  effect  at  the  earliest  date 
possible ;  but  to  have  any  dispute  on  that 
point  now  would  be  entirely  out  of  place, 
because  this  is  not  the  arena  for  it.  We 
came  here  for  a  very  different  purpose, 
and  I  feel  that  we  have  done  good  work. 
Of  course  we  are  told  that  we  have  given 
away  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the 
people.  I  feel,  on  the  contrary,  that  we 
have  enlarged  all  the  privileges  of  the 
people — that  wo  have  enlarged  the  scope 
of  the  enterprise  of  all  the  colonies.  We 
shall  have  opened  the  country  from  one 
end  to  the  other  to  every  man  in  it  as 
soon  as  this  constitution  shall  have  been 
adopted,  so  that  we  shall  all  form  one 
people.  I  shall  not  feel,  for  instance,  in 
voting  for  representatives  to  the  federal 
parliament,  that  my  power  is  limited  by 
the  Murray  on  the  one  side  and  the  sea 
on  the  other.  I  shall  feel  that  the  power 
of  that  vote  extends  to  Carpentaria  in  one 
direction,  and,  if  Western  Australia  joins 
us,  to  Freeman  tie  in  the  other.  If  that 
be  so,  surely,  instead  of  giving  away  our 
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rights  and  privileges,  we  are  enlarging 
them.  We  are  enabling  onr  friends  in 
Western  Australia,  who  are  at  present 
cooped  up  in  one-third  of  the  continent  to 
vote  in  such  a  manner  that  their  power 
will  extend  from  one  shore  of  Australia 
to  the  other,  and  enabling  them  to  feel 
that  instead  of  being  part  of  a  small  colony 
they  are  part  of  a  powerful  commonwealth, 
of  which  we  may  well  be  proud.  I  have 
great  pleasure  in  suppoi*ting  the  adoption 
of  the  report. 

Mr.  DEAKIN :  While  I  do  not  desire 
to  detain  the  Convention,  it  yet  appears 
possible  to  add  one  or  two  words  of  a 
general  nature  upon  the  final  stage  which 
we  have  now  reached.  It  is  rather  too  early 
for  us  to  separate  ourselves  from  our  work 
and  its  details  so  as  to  be  able  to  regard 
it  dispassionately  as  a  whole.  The  task  on 
which  we  have  been  engaged  for  the  last 
six  weeks  has  been  onerous  and  arduous 
to  an  almost  unparalleled  degree.  Critics 
who  look  to  the  record  of  our  debates, 
admirably  rendered  as  they  have  been  by 
the  Hansard  staff  of  this  colony,  will  not 
,  derive  even  from  that  excellent  statement 
a  full  view  of  all  the  circumstances  which 
have  been  operating  upon  the  minds  of 
hon.  membera  There  is  much  unstated  in 
that  record,  because  the  delegates  to  this 
Convention  have  practically  lived  together 
for  six  weeks  in  private  as  well  as  in  public 
intercourse,  and  from  the  natural  action 
and  reaction  of  mind  upon  mind  have  been 
gradually  shaping  their  thoughts  upon  this 
great  question.  The  bill  which  we  present 
is  the  result  of  a  far  more  intricate,  intel- 
lectual process  than  is  exhibited  in  our 
debates;  unless  the  atmosphere  in  which 
we  have  lived  as  well  as  worked  is  taken 
into  consideration,  the  measure  as  it  stands 
will  not  be  fully  understood.  And  now  the 
hour  has  struck  for  our  departure,  and  the 
work,  so  far  as  we  can  shape  it,  is  about 
to  leave  our  hands.  The  time  for  construc- 
tion, has  passed,  and  the  time  for  criticism 
[Mr,  Munra 


has  begun. 


So  far  from  prnenting  cc 
selves  as  a  phalanx  resisting  critidan  kc 
the  public  outside,  we  have  coorted  it  frcs 
the  outset.  Every  important  step,  an 
every  practical  step  in  shaping  the  eoL?  • 
tution  has  been  taken  in  the  full  hh :: 
day.  We  send  it  to  the  people  of  A\istaiii. 
not  only  informing  them  of  the  reasccs  L 
favour  of  the  particular  provisions  ve  h  r 
adopted,  but  with  information  eoDUii- 
in  the  record  of  all  the  reuo&s  tk 
could  be  urged  against  them.  If  there  &:  i 
enemies  of  federation,  if  there  are  kst 
critics,  I  undertake  to  say  that  none  of  tlisi 
will  be  able  to  present  ailments  Bgii:;^ 
these  proposals  whidi  may  not  be  toim-i  -| 
some  form  already  embodied  in  onr  dekit*. 
We  come  before  the  public,  not  in  an  atLi 
tude  of  resistance,  but  of  oonfideDce.  H^ 
whole  process  of  constitution-makiiig  l^.j 
as  far  as  possible,  taken  place  nndertiier 
eyes,  and  they  will  form  tiiar  jadgmeiitoL 
the  whole  of  the  facts.  Those  vhomnto 
the  pages  of  this  Hansard^  recoUecling  xte 
report  of  the  meeting  held  in  Mdboor: 
twelve  months  ago,  will  sorely  be  strack 
by  one  important  circumstance,  and  tk 
is,  the  immense  distance  which  has  b-e-- 
tra veiled  since  the  conference  of  1890.  l| 
reader  of  the  speeches  delivered  on  th  I 
occasion  must  be  struck  by  their  obvi...^ 
and  their  necessary  generality.  FedersU-3 
was  then  in  the  air,  and  only  in  thearj 
even  after  the  conference  it  still  remaic  1 
to  a  large  extent  with  but  a  phantisca 
existenoa  To-day  it  has  taken  fonn,  d 
shape,  and  substance.  It  is  reduced :: 
type;  and  one  form  of  federation,  at  a. 
events,  is  presented  for  the  criticism  of  ^" 
whole  continent  Every  member  who  »^ 
present  at  that  Melbourne  Conference,  »^-' 
the  solitary  exception  of  Sir  John  Hi. 
an  able  representative  of  New  ZeaJaDi»| 
a  member  of  this  present  Conventioa  <  -' 
other,  whose  presence  we  were  foftafii* 
enough  to  enjoy  at  both  meetings,  »1«^ 
ability  we  all  appreciated,  and  whose  sp 
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right  public  spirit  we  all  revered,  the  late 
Mr.    Macrossan,  has  been    unfortunately 
taken  from  us  during  our  proceedings.  But, 
with  one  exception,  the  whole  of  the  mem- 
bers who  took  part  in  the  Melbourne  Con- 
ference  have  joined  in  this  Gonv^ention, 
and   although  they  may  be  supposed  to 
have  exercised  a  natural  influence  on  the 
course  of  the  debates,  yet  the  actual  pro- 
duct— ^the   actual   result  of  the  practical 
working  of  this  Convention  is  something 
very  different  from  what  even  the  wisest 
of  those  persons  dreamed  of  twelve  months 
ago.     You,  sir — and  who  more  competent 
to  pass  a  juds^ment? — have  said  that  the 
celerity  with  which  this   movement  has 
advanced  has  taken  even  you  by  surprise, 
and  those  who  feel  called  upon  for  historical 
and  political  purposes  to  gauge  it  by  its 
public  records  will  re-echo  and  reiterate 
your  verdict  when  they  compare  the  excel- 
lent but  shadowy  work  done  by  that  con- 
ference twelve  months  ago  with  the  solid 
practical  outcome  which  we  are  presenting 
to-day.     I  take  it  that  we  may  remit  this 
bill  to  our  constituents  with  some  confi- 
dence, since  it  is  a  natural  outgrowth  of 
the  constitutions  already  existing  in  Aus- 
titdia,  of  which  we  ourselves  have  had  ex- 
perience, striking  its  roots  back  to  that 
British  Constitution  from  which  the  free 
institutions  of  our  race  have  sprung.     It 
does  not  present  the  same  features  as  the 
constitution  of  the  mother  country,  nor 
yet  is  it  identical,  by  any  means,  with  any 
single  constitution  which  can  be  found  in 
Australia ;  but  it  ought  to  be  a  source  of 
confidence  to  note  that  it  has  proceeded 
on  the  same  well-grounded  lines  and  well- 
proved  methods  which  have  received  the 
sanction  of  our  people  in  all  these  colonies. 
This  constitution  will  not  present  itself 
to  them  as  something  strange,  foreign,  or 
abnormal  -,  but  as  something  which  their 
own  experience  will  have  prepared  them 
to  understand  and  appreciate.     The  work 
of  our  hands,  although  it  will  bear  traces 


of  the  stady  of  the  constitutions  of  the 
United  States  and  of  Canada,  and  of  con- 
stitutions even  more  remote,  is  yet  dis- 
tinctly an  Anglo-Saxon,  saturated  through 
and  through  with  the  spirit  and  confidence 
of  self-government,  which  has  been  char- 
acteristic of  the  race.  This  may  encourage 
us  to  hope  that  our  constituents  will  extend 
to  it  the  same  consideration  which  they 
require  to  give  to  all  political  expedients. 
They  will  not  have  expected  as  the  outcome 
of  our  deliberations  a  scheme  which  any 
particular  section  or  party  would  consider 
perfect;  without  deifying  compromise,  they 
should  admit  that  the  very  fashion  in  whidi 
it  has  been  shaped  offers  one  of  the  best 
guarantees  for  its  future  harmonious  work- 
ing. If  those  who  occupy  the  proud  posi- 
tion of  representing  the  people  of  Aus- 
tralia under  this  new  constitution  meet 
and  deliberate  on  the  many  difficulties  left 
for  their  solution,  and  to  which  we  have 
only  opened  the  doors,  in  that  same  spirit 
of  moderation  which  has  been  exhibited  in 
these  discussions — with  the  same  tolerance, 
fairmindedness,  and  anxious  disposition  to 
arrive  at  a  reasonable  compromise — and 
surely  we  are  entitled  to  expect  more  rather 
than  less  from  them — then  the  people  of 
these  colonies  need  feel  no  hesitation  what- 
ever in  setting  their  seal  to  the  draft  bill 
which  we  have  had  the  honor  of  preparing. 
Without  entering  upon  details,  which  have 
been  sufficiently  dealt  with  for  practical 
purposes  during  the  debate,  let  me  add  that 
for  my  own  part  I  should  have  preferred 
to  see  the  second  chamber  no  antithesis  of 
the  first  in  any  respect,  but  simply  a  body 
for  the  securing  of  that  permanence  and 
stability  which  are  necessary  for  good  go- 
vernment, gifted  with  authority  to  discuss 
and  powers  to  delay  sufficient  to  make  it 
certain  that  no  popular  measure  could  find 
its  way  to  the  statute-book  unless  it  were 
proved  to  have  been  well  reasoned  upon  and 
approved  of  by  the  people  in  the  maturity 
of  their  judgment.     Though  I  should  have 
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preferred  to  see  the  upper  chamber  more 
strictly  limited  to  functions  of  that  kind, yet 
I  cannot  conceal  from  myself  the  fact  that 
it  will  be  elected  by  select  constituencies 
— constituencies  which  will  keep  the  cen- 
tral government  in  touch  with  the  local 
governments  of  the  various  states,  and 
which  should  produce  harmony  between 
the  working  of  the  state  parliaments  and 
the  central  parliament  A  body  of  this 
dignity,  and  charged  with  such  important 
functions,  may  reasonably  be  awarded  a 
higher  position  than  that  of  the  upper 
house  of  any  single  colony.  I  should  have 
preferred  to  see  the  fiscal  question  dealt 
with  in  a  different  fashion,  not  by  way  of 
imposing  any  policy  on  the  future  parlia- 
ment of  Australia — I  am  perfectly  satis- 
fied as  to  what  that  policy  will  be — but 
by  way  of  giving  confidence  to  those  who 
Lave  invested  capital  in  our  manufacturing 
industries.  Although  I  should  have  pre- 
ferred this,  yet  my  confidence  is  unabated 
in  the  ultimate  result  of  the  fiscal  liberty 
conferred.  I  do  not  believe  that  there  is 
any  real  danger  to  protection  from  that 
source.  What  I  desired  to  do  was  to 
allay  the  fears — ^not  altogether  unreason- 
able, if  not  sufficiently  well  founded — of 
those  who  look  forward  with  apprehen- 
sion to  the  passing  of  a  uniform  tariff, 
possibly  a  lower  tariff  than  that  at  pre- 
sent in  force  in  some  colony  upon  some 
articles.  And,  finally,  on  the  question 
of  the  amendment  of  the  constitution, 
it  appears  to  me  that  the  proposition  which 
I  think  the  hon.  and  learned  member,  Sir 
Samuel  Griffith,  had  in  his  mind  when  he 
spoke  of  preparing  amendments  of  the 
constitution  by  conventions — the  practice 
which  obtains  in  the  separate  states  of  the 
American  Union,  where  the  question  of 
the  amendment  of  the  constitution  is  re- 
mitted to  conventions,  and  the  several 
amendments  prepared  by  them  are  then 
submitted  to  a  direct  vote  of  the  electors. 
That  would,  in  my  opinion,  have  been  a  more 
[i/r.  Deaklru 


satisfactory  manner  of  providing  for  futurr 
changes  of  the  constitution  than  that  wLi;. 
has  found  its  place  in  the  bill,  and  ^Li:. 
bears  a  closer  analogy  to  the  provisions  b. 
the  Constitution  Act  of  the  United  Siat- 
Central  Government.  These  are,  howcT*  -. 
comparatively  minor  pointa,  and  I  th'jJ: 
we  should  all  be  prepared  to  defend  this 
constitution  before  our  constituents  on  t>' 
ground  that  in  its  spirit^  its  form,  a=i 
its  character  it  is  thoroughly  liberal  ac  i 
thoroughly  democratia  The  hon.  meml^T 
who  appeared  to  fear  the  electoral  pron- 
sions  of  this  constitution  most,  the  hfj^. 
member  from  New  Zealand,  Sir  Gecf^ 
Grey,  has,  I  feel  sure,  not  yet  sufficiecLj 
acquainted  himself  with  the  accurate  facts 
with  regard  to  plural  voting  and  its  is- 
fluence  in  these  colonies.  Neither  in  ihk 
colony  nor  in  Victoria  does  the  influence 
of  that  vote  exist  to  the  extent  which  Le 
supposes.  I  am  confident  that  in  oorovn 
colony,  out  of  its  ninety-five  seat^  not  more 
than  ten  seats  are  materiaUj  aSected  by 
plural  votes.  For  all  that^  I  am  cordially 
and  thoroughly  at  one  with  the  hon.  gen- 
tleman in  his  opposition  to  the  principle 
and  practice.  The  Victorian  Assembly  has 
already  passed  a  measure  for  the  abolitio:i 
of  the  system.  That  measure  forms  j^n 
of  the  Government  programme  for  next 
session.  I  believe  it  stands  an  equal  chare "> 
of  being  adopted  in  the  great  colony  in 
which  we  now  are.  Consequently,  the  pn> 
bability  is  that  in  the  two  most  populous 
colonies  of  Australia  the  principle  of  "  one 
man  one  vote"  will  be  established  at  a  verr 
early  date — long,  I  trust,  before  the  fonii<Ii- 
tion  of  this  constitution.  That  being  ar. 
I  fancy  that  the  fears  to  which  the  hon. 
member.  Sir  George  Grey,  has  given  ex- 
pression in  many  ways  in  regard  to  tLf-s  i 
subject,  are  not  well  founded.  South -Aus- 
tralia and  New  Zealand  have  already 
adopted  the  principle,  and  I  believe  that  '\ 
New  South  Wales  and  Victoria,  if  not 
Queensland   as  well,  are  on  the  eve  of 
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[opting  it.     The  bill  as  it  stands  does  not 
aV>ody  all  that  some  of  us  desired  in  the 
atter  of  powers.     In  the  Constitutional 
oromittee  it  was  contended  that  under 
le  beading  of  statistics  there  was  sufficient 
it^ority  to  establish  an  agricultural  de- 
irtment,  such  as  exists  in  the  United 
tates  ;  and  it  was  thought  premature  at 
lis  stage  to  endeavour  to  take  any  federal 
;ep  in  the  all-important  question  of  water 
ipply,  or  in  the  equally  important  subject 
£  tlie  consolidation  of  the  debts  of  the 
olonies.      It  was  thought  inadvisable  to 
ttempt  to  make  any  movement  in  these 
lirections,  although  there  are,  I  believe,  a 
arge  majority  of  the  members  present  who 
rust  and  believe  that  in  the  early  future 
lie  federal  parliament  will  see  its  way, 
vith  the   consent  of  all  the  colonies,  to 
idd  these  to  the  list  of  powers  which  this 
constitution  confers.    It  might  be  possible, 
were  it  necessary,  to  attempt  to  answer  by 
anticipation  some  of  the  contentions  which 
are  certain  to  be  urged  against  this  bill  by 
the  opponents  of  federation.   That  is  a  task 
to  which   we  shall  probably  have   many 
opportunities  of  addressing  ourselves  in 
other  places.     It  may  reasonably  be  said, 
however,  that  imperfect  as  this  measure  is, 
it  contains  within  itself  the  essential  prin- 
ciples of  popular  government ;  it  contains 
within  itself  the  power  which  will  permit 
the  people  to  modify  and  shape  it  in  accor» 
dance  with  their  future  needs  ;  it  provides 
for  that  free  and  full  discussion  of  public 
affairs,  that  reasonable  consideration   of 
them  by  the  public  at  large  and  that  close 
criticism  of  them  by  the  chambers  charged 
with  that  special  duty,  which  is  the  best 
guarantee  forthe  passing  of  wiselaws.  Those 
who  oppose  it,  disparage,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, their  own  people,  and  in  the  second 
instance  the  people  of  the  neighbouring 
colonies.  They  disparage  their  own  people  if 
they  fear  that  meeting  on  a  fair  and  equal 
field,  and,  appealing  to  the  judgment  and  rea- 
son of  the  whole  commonwealth,  they  will 


not  be  able  to  secure  for  their  state  all  the 
just  consideration  which  is  its  due  in  every 
matter  in  which  its  interests  are  affected. 
They  disparage  themselves  in  the  first  in- 
stance if  they  put  forward  any  such  plea  of 
personal  feebleness,  and  they  also  disparage 
the  people  of  the  neighbouring  colonies 
if  they  contend  that  they  are  not  equally 
fitted  with  themselves  to  enter  into  the 
discharge  of  the  duties  devolving  upon  the 
citizens  of  a  free  commonwealth.  What 
is  the  fact  at  the  present  time  with  regard 
to  the  political  condition  of  these  colonies, 
entirely  independent,  as  they  have  been, 
of  one  another  1  Is  it  not  manifest  and 
remarkable,  that  though  each  colony  has 
been  left  to  follow  its  own  course,  without 
any  regard  to  its  neighbours,  the  laws  of 
all  are  governed  by  exactly  the  same  prin- 
ciples 1  One  of  the  most  familiar  features 
of  colonial  politics  is  that  any  law  which  has 
been  passed  by  one  colony  is  almost  imme- 
diately afterwards  adopted  by  its  neigh- 
bours, if  it  is  found  to  be  successful  in  its 
working ;  and  the  consequence  of  this  has 
been  that  though  some  may  have  been 
quicker  and  some  slower,  every  colony  has 
advanced  upon  the  same  road.  Their  in- 
stitutions have  been  shaped  in  the  same 
spirit  and  in  the  same  direction.  Taking 
statute-book  by  statute-book,  and  compar- 
ing one  wiih  the  other,  the  differences  sink 
into  insignificance,  while  the  main  general 
features  of  likeness  assert  themselves  on 
every  page.  Do  we  need  a  stronger  demon- 
stration than  this  of  the  natural  unity  of 
the  people  of  Australia  with  regard  to  all 
the  political  questions  which  have  agitated 
them  in  the  past,  and  arc  agitating  them 
in  the  present ;  and  do  we  need  a  better 
guarantee  than  this  for  those  who  appar- 
ently fear  that  the  instant  they  step  outside 
the  ring-fence  of  their  own  colony  they  will 
be  committing  the  destinies  of  their  people 
to  alien  races,  with  other  aspirations  and 
other  ideals  ?  On  the  contrary,  to  pass  the 
artificial  boundary  of  one  colony  and  enter 
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another,  involves  no  change  in  the  political 
atmosphere.  The  one  has  just  the  same 
quality  as  the  other,  and  one  finds  among 
the  people  across  the  border  identical  aims, 
and  even  identical  means  employed  to  gain 
them.  I  trust  that  these  considerations 
will  be  sufficiently  obvious  to  commend 
themselves  to  the  electors  of  this  coun- 
try, whose  judgment,  in  the  first  instance 
sought  through  their  parliaments  and  then 
dii'ectly,  will  ultimately  decide  the  fate  of 
this  bill.  Let  them  note  that  this  con* 
stitution  has  been  framed  in  no  spirit  of 
haggling;  that  ib  was  impossible  to  measure 
the  territory  of  one  by  the  territory  of 
another  inch  to  inch  ;  that  it  was  impossible 
to  gauge  the  possibilities  of  one  against  the 
possibilities  of  another  to  an  ounce  ;  that 
it  was  a  matter  of  practical  impossibility  to 
obtain  a  division  of  the  financial  responsi- 
bilities to  a  penny  or  a  farthing.  What 
has  been  done  has  been  to  secure  sub- 
stantial justice  for  all  the  colonies  of  Aus- 
tralasia. It  will  not  be  by  any  consid- 
eration of  bargain  and  sale,  or  purchase 
and  arrangement,  that  the  people  of  this 
country  will  be  governed.  On  the  con- 
trary, I  believe  they  will  rise  to  the  height 
of  this  great  crisis.  They  will  see  in  this 
proposal  for  union  the  first  pulse-beat  of 
their  national  lifa  They  will  behold  in  it 
possibilities,  which  even  the  most  sanguine 
will  not  dare  to  pourtray.  They  will 
realise  that  if  this  is  not  the  best  of  all 
possible  constitutions  it  is  the  best  that  can 
be  framed  and  accepted  at  the  present  time. 
They  will  admit  that  it  has  been  wrought 
by  representative  men  of  all  the  colonies  in 
a  spirit  of  equity,  with  all  the  ability  and  in 
the  light  of  all  the  experience  they  possess, 
and  they  will  rely  with  confidence  upon  its 
results.  They  will  feel  that  the  national 
spirit  can  now  embody  itself  in  this  common- 
wealth in  a  higher,  a  broader,  and  a  nobler 
form  than  has  ever  been  possible  in  the 
past  They  wiir welcome  it  as  an  enlarge- 
ment of  their  political,  their  social,  and 
[3fr,  Deakin, 


their  commercial  life,  as  a  gift  o(  mr 
ideals,  and  will  recognise  that  by  tskins 
this  first  step  upon  t^e  path  of  nationa. 
development  they  have  entered  upon  i 
new  career,  which  promises  much  in  tae 
future,  in  addition  to  what  nay  V 
achieved  individually  by  the  still  powenil 
states  within  their  own  bordefs.  Let 
them  estimate  how  rich  the  harresi  ci 
union  may  be  by  recalling  the  fniits  c^ 
their  independent  exertions  in  the  past 

Sir  JOHN  DOWNER  :  It  would  swn 
rather  a  graceless  and  unthankful  thkr 
to  introduce  into  an  atmosphere  of  scch 
perfect  harmony  even  one  single  note  cf 
discord ;  but,  while  I  intend  to  suppcm 
the  motion  now  before  the  ConTeBtioo. 
and  in  the  future  to  do  all  I  can  to  usk 
the  cause  of  Australian  federation,  I  fesr 
now,  as  I  feared  during  the  time  the  Inll 
was  in  Committee,  that  we  hxve  not  m 
every  instance  adopted  the  best  methal 
that  we  have  not  risen  to  thatloftj^iiere 
from  which  the  hon.  member,  Mr.  Dealdii, 
addressed  us  just  now;  but  thai  we  We 
voluntarily,  with  our  eyes  wide  open  aad 
understanding  exactly  the  diflficulties  ve 
were  creating,  introduced  propositions  into 
our  new  constitution  which,  np  to  the 
present  time,  have  created  much  mis- 
understanding, and  must  inevitably  in  the 
future  produce  discord.  The  two  great 
questions  which  were  so  much  considere-i 
and  discussed  in  Committee  were  the  ques- 
tions as  to  the  position  of  the  individoai 
states,  and  the  fiscal  question.  As  to  tk 
first,  I  can  only  say  that  having  listened 
most  attentively  to  all  that  has  been  said 
by  the  hon,  gentlemen  who  advocate  tb? 
bill  as  it  stands  at  present,  and  hanng 
had  the  advantage  of  constant  private  in- 
tercourse vith  them,  and  so  of  hearing 
both  publicly  and  privately  the  aiguinents 
in  support  of  their  contentions,  I  sti- 
say  unhesitatingly  that  the  clansM  f^ 
f erring  to  what  have  been  caUed  the 
state  rights  are  distinctly  intended  aw 
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nderstood  by  one  portion  of  the  Con- 
ention  in  one  direction,  and  as  distinctly 
itended  and  understood  by  another  por- 
ion  of  the  Conyention  in  another  direc- 
ion ;  and  I  say  that  it  is  not  a  good 
liing  to  begin  that  which  ought  above  all 
0  be  founded  on  perfect  good  faith  and 
»erfect  mutual  understanding  with  the 
Qtroductiou  of  a  system  which  we  know 
>erf©ctly  well  is  differently  interpreted  by 
lifferent  minds,  and  which  we  know  equally 
rell  is  intended  to  be  worked  out  differ- 
•ntly  by  different  members  of  the  Conven- 
ion.  If,  as  the  hon.  member,  Mr.  Deakin, 
iays,  the  larger  colonies  who  supported  the 
riew  which  is  contained  in  the  bill  as  it 
low  stands  do  understand  that  the  senate, 
(elected  so  carefully,  exalted  so  greatly,  is, . 
ipart  from  the  question  of  the  numbers  of 
the  people  who  elect  it,  or  of  its  members, 
to  have  a  lofty  position  equal  to  the  other 
branch  of  the  legislature — if  that  is  the 
general  understanding,  whatever  the  words 
may  be,  I  care  very  little,  because  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  interpretation 
of  the  constitution  will  be  governed  at 
least  as  much  by  the  general  understanding 
of  its  meaning  as  by  the  precise  words 
in  which  that  meaning  is  expressed.  I 
do  not  think  that  it  is  possible  that 
the  constitution  is  after  all  sufficiently 
elastic  to  enable  the  senate  to  l>e  all  that, 
personally,  I  would  desire  it  to  be,  and  to 
exercise  all  the  authority  I  would  desire 
it  to  exercise ;  but,  unfortunately,  the 
words  used  are  sufficiently  elastic  to  be 
interpreted  by  one  portion  of  the  Conven- 
tion in  one  way,  and  by  the  other  portion 
in  another  direction.  I  sincerely  hope 
that  no  trouble  may  come  out  of  this. 
The  difficulty  which  we  have  was  met  by 
a  commonwealth  which  has  stood  the  test 
of  time,  and  their  compromise  we  might,  I 
think,  have  well  adopted  in  this  instance. 
As  to  the  fiscal  question,  there  again  I 
fancy,  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  say  so,  pro- 
vincialism  was  not  displayed   upon  our 


side.  It  was  displayed  rather  on  the  side  - 
of  some  of  the  larger  colonies,  and  it  will 
not  be  a  good  beginning  to  a  perfect  sys- 
tem of  federation — a  system  intended  to 
make  all  Australians  from  every  colony 
really  the  people  of  one  country — to  so 
arrange  their  fiscal  matters  that  each  colony 
will  in  the  future  have  to  exercise  the 
greatest  watchfulness  to  properly  safe- 
guard its  own  interests  as  against  the 
rest.  I  am  sorry  to  obtrude  these  con- 
siderations at  this  stage  of  the  Conven- 
tion. Although  disagreeing  with  much 
that  has  been  said,  and  having  serious 
fears  as  to  the  difficulties  which  may  arise 
from  some  of  the  provisions  of  the  bill, 
I  intend  to  support  the  motion,  and  no 
doubt  I  shall  be  found  in  the  future,  as  in 
the  past,  a  consistent  advocate  for  every- 
thing which  may  ultimately  result  in  the 
union  of  Australia. 

Mr.  BAKER  :  I  wish  to  say  as  little 
as  possible  on  this  occasion,  because  the 
strong  feelings  that  have  been  engendered 
by  debate  and  collision  may  perhaps  lead 
me  to  take  a  view  which,  on  calmer 
consideration,  I  should  not  take.  I  would, 
however,  like  to  put  it  on  record  that  I 
express  no  opinion  at  the  present  time, 
but  hold  myself  open  upon  calmer  con- 
sideration of  the  provisions  of  the  bill  to 
take  such  action  as  it  appears  to  me  the  in- 
terests of  the  |)eople  of  Australia  and  South 
Australia  should  induce  me  to  take.  I  do 
not  wish  to  discuss,  and  I  shall  not  discuss, 
the  matters  which  have  been  brought  for- 
ward by  the  hon.  member,  Mr.  Deakin ; 
but  I  wish  to  put  upon  record  the  position 
which  1  now  take,  because  I  am  afraid 
that  unless  I  do  so,  if  I  afterwards  come 
to  the  conclusion,  which  I  hope  I  shall  not 
come  to,  that  it  is  not  my  duty  to  advo- 
cate this  constitution,  I  shall  be  placing 
myself  in  a  false  position. 

,Dr.  COCKBURN  :  Ijoin  with  the  hon. 
gentlemen  who  have  already  spoken  in 
my  appreciation  of  the  way  in  which  the 
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-work  of  the  Convention  has  been  done, 
reflecting  as  it  does  great  credit  upon  those 
responsible  for  its  management.  No  doubt 
the  bill  represents  the  will  of  a  large 
majority  of  the  Convention,  though,  as 
one  who  has  pretty  generally  been  found 
voting  with  a  minority,  I  cannot  join  in 
approval  of  all  its  provisions.  On  the 
other  hand,  I  recognise  that  it  lias  very 
valuable  features,  though  I  fear  that  it  . 
has  also  very  great  faults.  It  appears  to 
me  to  tend  more  to  unification  than  to 
federation,  and,  to  a  great  extent,  to  be 
founded  on  a  distrust  of  the  popular  will. 
However,  I  can  only  say  that  I  hope  a 
calm  and  dispassionate  view  of  the  whole 
of  the  events  may  lead  me  to  the  con- 
clusion that  these  flaws  may  not  be  of  so 
vital  a  nature  as  at  present  I  am  bound  to 
regard  them. 

Mr.  J.  FORREST :  I  should  like  to 
congratulate  the  Convention,  and  also  you, 
Mr.  President,  upon  the  result  of  our 
labours.  Altliough  this  draft  bill  may 
not  meet  with  the  approval  of  all  of  us — 
in  fact,  some  portions  of  it  have  been  car- 
ried by  very  narrow  majorities,  when,  I 
believe,  the  result  would  have  been  the  re- 
verse in  some  important  instances  had  all 
the  members  of  the  Convention  been  pre- 
sent— still,  I  feel  that  it  is  a  very  valuable 
production,  and  one  that  cannot  but  be  of 
great  benefit  to  those  who  are  to  consider 
this  question ;  and  it  seems  to  me  that  a 
fair  result  has  been  obtained.  I  quite 
agree  witli  you,  sir,  that  the  federation  of 
these  colonies  must  come  sooner  or  later, 
and  the  question  arises  in  my  mind  whether 
this  is  the  most  favourable  time,  or  whether 
some  future  time  would  nob  be  more 
favourable,  I  unhesitatingly  say  that, 
so  far  as  I  can  judge,  the  difiSculties 
which  surround  the  question  now  will 
not  be  less  as  time  goes  on ;  and  there- 
fore, if  any  one  is  of  opinion  that  the 
federation  of  the  colonies  is  necessary, 
I  am  convinced  that  no  more  appropriate 
[Dr.  Cockburn. 


time  can  be  chosen  for  it  than  the  present 
because,  as  the  colonies  grow  ki^,  aiulas 
our  interests  become  more  diverse,  the  dii- 
culties  now  existing  will  be  increased  ducv 
fold,  and  no  more  opportune  or  oonveoient 
time  will  be  found  in  the  future  tlun  in 
the  present.  Our  work  is  about  compktei 
It  will  be  for  the  people  of  the  differ^n: 
portions  of  Australia  to  say  whether  tber 
will  accept  or  reject  the  constitution  wLk  j 
has  been  fi*amed.  It  will  be  my  dutj  t j 
place  the  bill  before  the  people  of  the  cdc^j 
I  represent  in  its  proper  and  true  light  I: 
will  be  my  duty,  and  the  duty  of  those  assc 
ciated  with  me,  to  explain  the  features  «..: 
the  bill  to  the  people  of  Western  AQstni!ii 
It  is  not  for  me,  at  the  present  time,  to 
say  what  their  decision  may  he.  As  far 
as  I  can  judge,  the  terms  of  the  bill  &re, 
to  the  larger  colonies,  which  are  connectefl 
by  several  means  of  communicatioD,  acJ 
especially  of  railway  communication,  sui- 
ciently  good.  Even  if  the  bill  does  no: 
meet  with  their  entire  appro\'al,  die  con- 
ditions laid  down  in  it  are  suffidently  fidr 
and  just  to  those  colonies  to  enable  them 
to  federate.  As  far  as  I  am  able  to  jade?, 
the  colony  which  I  have  the  honor  to  re- 
present seems  to  be  in  the  worst  position, 
the  principal  reason  for  this  being  that  ve 
have  no  means  of  communication  with  tie 
other  great  colonies.  Before  we  can  haw 
communication,  excepting  by  sea,  with  acj 
part  of  these  colonies,  1,500  miles  of  rsil- 
way  will  have  to  be  constructed  overacoim- 
try  at  present  uninhabited. 

Mr.  MuNRO  :  Federation  would  hasia 
that! 

Mr.  J.  FORREST :  The  one  great  on 
stacle  which  I  see  in  the  way  of  our  join- 
ing the  federation,  the  one  great  obstac!* 
which  it  will  be  difiicult  for  us  to  ovct- 
come  when  we  place  the  matter  before  tlie 
people  of  Western  Australia,  will,  I  hc^e, 
soon  be  removed.  I  sincerely  congratu- 
late the  Convention  on  the  result  of  ocr 
labours ;  and  I  especially  thank  those  gta- 
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tlemen  who  have  given  so  much  time  to 
the  preparation  of  the  bilL  Foremost 
amongst  them  I  must  mention  the  name 
of  tho  hon.  member,  Sir  Samuel  Griffith. 
I  feel,  sure  that  without  his  assistance,  and 
the  able  and  willing  assistance  of  other 
legal  gentlemen,  we  should  not  have  been 
in  the  position  in  which  we  find  ourselves 
to-day,  of  having  passed  the  bill  through 
the  Convention.  I  also  desire,  before  con- 
cluding, to  thank  you,  Mr.  President,  and 
the  hon.  member,  Mr.  McMillan,  and  the 
Government  of  New  South  Wales,  for  the 
extreme  hospitality  and  kindness  which 
have  been  extended  to  us  during  the  Con- 
vention. Although  our  labours  have  been 
arduous,  and  we  have  had  a  great  deal  to 
do,  and  have  been  kept  very  closely  at 
work,  they  have  been  very  much  lightened 
by  the  great  hospitality  and  kindness  which 
we  have  received  from  you  and  members  of 
your  Government,  and,  in  fact,  from  all  the 
people  with  whom  we  have  como  in  contact 
in  New  South  Wales. 

Sir  THOMAS  McILWRAITH:  I  have 
no  intention  of  adding  to  the  very  eloquent 
perorations  which  have  been  made  upon 
our  month's  work  by  the  difierent  speakers 
who  have  preceded  me  ;  but  I  should  feel 
myself  to  be  ungrateful  if  I  sat  down  with- 
out expressing  my  gratitude  to  one  hon. 
member  who  has  been  of  immense  benefit 
to  myself.  I  mention  him  now,  because 
his  labour  commenced  long  before  ours  in 
the  Convention — I  mean  the  hon.  member, 
Mr.  Baker.  I  am  glad  to  hear,  from  the 
manner  in  which  my  remarks  have  been 
received,  that  hon.  members  of  the  Con- 
vention so  cordially  agree  with  me. 

Mr.  PL  AYFORD  :  I  think  that  all  that 
is  necessary  to  be  said  on  the  present  occa- 
sion as  to  the  quality  of  the  work  that  we 
have  turned  out  has  been  said  by  the  Pre- 
sident. As  we  have  all  been  more  or  less 
engaged  in  the  perfecting  of  this  measure, 
it  seems  very  much  like  self-praise  on  our 
part  to  compliment  ourselves  upon   our 


labours.  The  work  we  have  accomplished 
will  have  to  be  criticised  by  the  people 
outside.  They  will  very  possibly  look  at 
it  with  different  eyes  to  ours,  and  we  shall 
have  to  meet  their  criticisms  when  the 
proper  time  anives,  and  defend  our  work 
in  the  best  way  we  can.  One  thing  which 
I  trust  will  be  brought  about  throughout 
the  colonies  in  connection  with  federation 
is  this  :  that  the  question  of  federation  will 
not  be  put  before  the  people  mixed  up  with 
party  politics. 

Mr.  DiBBS  :  It  certainly  will  in  New 
South  Wales ! 

Mr.  PLAYFORD  :  I  trust  that  we  shall 
endeavour  to  separate  it  distinctly  from 
party  politics.  I  can  say  for  the  opposition 
in  South  Australia,  and  for  the  ministry 
and  their  supporters,  that  that  is  what  we 
intend  to  do.  We  intend  to  keep  the  ques- 
tion of  federation  altogether  distinct  and 
separate  from  questions  of  party  politics  ; 
and  I  am  sure  we  shall  find  in  South  Aus- 
tralia, when  the  question  is  remitted  to  the 
people  for  decision,  ministerial  supporters 
taking  one  side,  and  opposition  supporters 
taking  another,  in  certain  cases,  and  vice 
versd,  we  shall  find  them  acting  not  in 
accord  so  far  as  party  politics  are  con- 
cerned. I  may  say,  personally,  that,  taken 
as  a  whole,  although  the  constitution  does 
not  meet  with  my  approval  in  a  great 
many  particulars,  I  look  upon  it  as  one  to 
which  we  can  fairly  ask  the  people  of 
South  Australia  to  agree.  It  must  neces- 
sarily be  a  compromise.  We  have  had  to 
compromise  on  many  points ;  but,  taking 
the  bill  as  a  whole,  I  shall  only  be  too 
pleased  to  do  all  I  possibly  can  to  get  the 
people  of  South  Australia  to  agree  to  it, 
because  we  have  made  provision  that  if 
it  is  the  wish  of  the  majority  of  the  people 
of  the  colonies  to  alter  the  constitution  in 
any  one  particular,  it  can  be  so  altered 
with  considerable  facility.  There  is  only 
one  other  point  to  which  I  wish  to  allude, 
and  that  has  been  alluded  to  by  the  leader 
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of  the  Opposition  in  South  Australia,  the 
hon.  member,  Sir  John  Downer.  The  hon. 
member  has  not  expressed  himself  defi- 
nitely as  to  whether  he  wUl  be  able  to 
agree  to  recommend  this  constitution  to 
the  people  of  South  Australia,  because  of 
that  one  point  in  particular.  I  hope  the 
hon.  member  will  consider  the  matter  again, 
and  I  trust  that  when  he  does  make  up  his 
mind,  he  will  be  found  agreeing  to  recom- 
mend the  adoption  of  the  bill  to  the  people 
of  the  colony.  The  point  to  which  the 
hon.  gentleman  alluded  was  the  one  upon 
which  we  arrived  at — a  compromise  in  re- 
gard to  the  powers  of  the  senate.  I  would 
say  to  him  that,  considering  the  compro- 
mise which  was  arrived  at  was  the  com- 
promise which  was  arrived  at  in  South 
Australia  over  twenty  years  ago,  between 
the  Legislative  Council  of  that  colony  and 
the  House  of  Assembly,  and  that  that  com- 
promise has  worked  so  exceedingly  well  for 
that  period,  we,  in  making  the  compromise 
contained  in  the  bUl,  have  not  departed 
from  any  powers  we  possess  ;  that  is,  we 
have  not  gone  outside  the  colonies  to  adopt 
a  mode  by  which  we  may  get  over  the  diffi- 
culties of  co-ordinate  powers  between  the 
two  houses.  We  have,  however,  adopted 
a  system  which  has  been  in  operation  in 
one  of  the  colonies  for  many  years,  with 
very  happy  results.  Therefore  we  have 
just  as  much  right  to  say  that  by  adopting 
the  South  Australian  compromise  which 
has  worked  so  well  for  so  many  years,  we 
have  adopted  a  compromise  which  will 
work  well  for  the  commonwealth  of  the 
future,  as  we  have  to  say  that  if  we  had 
adopted  the  American  system,  which  I 
contend  exists  under  different  conditions 
and  apart  from  responsible  government, 
it  also  would  have  worked  well.  I  do 
not  know  that  I  need  say  anything  more 
on  the  subject.  I  only  trus^>  that  it 
will  be  found  that  within  the  next  four  or 
five  years  at  the  outside,  the  federation  of 
the  colonies,  either  on  the  basis  that  we 
[Mr,  PlayfordL 


have  laid  down  here,  or  on  a  somewhat 
similar  one,  will  become  the  law  <«  the 
land  for  all  Australia. 

Mr.  RUTLEDGE :    In   riaing  to  sup- 
port  the  adoption  of  the  report,  I  do  not 
think  that  many  words  are  necessary.  Yob. 
sir,  in  the  address  with  which  yon  £avoured 
the  Convention  this  morning,  gave  expres- 
sion to  the  feelings  that  were  uppenaoet 
in   my  own  mind,  and  it  -wonld  be  an 
impertinence  on  my  part   if  T    were  to 
attempt  in  my  humble  way  to  repeat  the 
sentiments  to  which  yon  have  given  such 
happy  expression.     I  think,  sir,  that  t}i« 
introduction  of  matters  of  detail  into  the 
discussion  that  is  now  going  on  is  rather  un- 
fortunate, and  I  hope  that,  on  this  the  last 
day  on  which  we  are  to  assemble  together, 
we  shall  have  as  few  references  as  possiUe 
to  the  matters  which  have  separated  us  in 
opinion  during  the  time  we  have  been  to- 
gether.    I  am  sure  that,  as  men,  we  are 
separating  with  feelings  of  high  mntua/ 
regard.     As  has  already  been  said  hj  one 
hon.  gentleman,   most   of  us   have  been 
familiar  with  each  other's  name  and  re> 
putation  for  a  long  time ;  but  we  have 
lacked  the  inestimable  advantage  cf  per- 
sonal acquaintance  with   the   men   with 
whose  names  and  doings  we  have  so  long 
been  familiar.    I  confess,  for  my  part^  that 
I  have  undergone  a  process  of  education 
whilst  I  have  been  in  the  Convention.     I 
came  here  with  my  ideas  pretty  rigidly 
formed  on  certain  subjects ;  but  I   hare 
found  that,  whilst  my  mind  has  been  (^ler- 
ated  upon  by  the  influence  of  superiOT 
minds  around  me,  I  have  been  forced  to 
modify  some  of  the  views  which  I  have 
heretofore  held.  I  came  here,  for  example, 
as  a  strong  advocate  of  state  rights,  of 
which  my  hon.  friends,  Mr.  Baker  and  Sir 
John  Downer,  are  such  able  exponents ; 
but,  whilst  I  have  been  here,  I  have  come  to 
see  that  in  order  to  accomplish  the  great 
object  which  we  all  have  in  view  it  is  in- 
dispensable that  some  of  those  views  on 
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le  subject  of  state  rights  should  be  modi- 
ed.       I  do  not  think  that  we  are  charge- 
ble  i«rich  adopting  any  unworthy  compro- 
lise  in.  ^hat  we  have  done.     I  recognise 
he    fact  that  we  are  here  as  reasonable 
nen.       ^We  are,  as  far  as  possible,  bound 
o    respect   the   views  which   each   liolds 
»n  questions  on  which  men  may  be  ex- 
>ccted  to  hold  different  opinions.     I  have, 
xom    the  first,  recognised   the  fact  that 
•vithout  the  inclusion  of  New  South  Wales 
uid  Victoria  the  federation  of  these  colo- 
nies would  be  a  gigantic  farce.     I  have 
oilso   recognised  that  without  a  modifica- 
tion   of    some   of  the  views  that  I  held 
on   the  subject  of  state  rights  it  would 
be  impossible  for  those  colonies  to  become 
members  of  the  federation ;  and  I  have, 
therefore,  not  only  felt  the  force  of  the 
position  in  which   I  have  found   myself 
under    these  circumstances,  but,  by  the 
force  of  the  arguments  which  have  been 
employed  in  support  of  the  position  taken 
up  by  those  large  colonies,  I  have  also  felt 
myself  compelled  to  acknowledge  that,  to 
a  certain  extent^  the  views  which  1  held 
ought   to  be  very  considerably  modified. 
I  think  that  we  ought,  as  far  as  possible, 
to  separate  now  with  the  feeling  that  in 
this  Convention  we  have  set  an  example 
which  we  may  well  hope  the  constituencies 
throughout  Australia  will  follow.     Those 
to  whom  we  shall  have  to  appeal  for  the 
ratification  of  our  work   are  men   with 
divergent  views,  such  as  we  ourselves  have 
entertained ;  but,  inasmuch  as  we  in  our 
position  here  have  endeavoured  to  meet 
each  other's  views  in  a  spirit  of  compro- 
mise, and  in  a  true  federal  spirit,  so  we  have 
set  an  example  which  we  may  hope  those 
to  whom  we  shall  have  to  address  ourselves 
hereafter  will  follow  ;  and  I  am  quite  sure 
tliat,  by  reason  of  the  example  which  we 
have  endeavoured  to  set  in  this  respect, 
we  shall  ensure  the  adoption  of  this  con- 
stitution throughout  these  colonies  by  im- 
mense majorities  everywhere.    I  was  glad. 


sir,  to  hear  what  you  so  well  said  with  re- 
gard to  the  document  which  now  embodies 
the  constitution  of  Australia.  I  have  mar- 
velled at  that  document.  When  I  remem- 
ber that  only  a  few  days  were  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  gentlemen  to  whom  was  as- 
signed the  important  duty  of  preparing 
that  document,  I  am  constrained  to  ask 
myself  which  I  admire  most — ^the  skill 
with  which  the  work  has  been  done,  or 
the  immense  industry  expended,  in  so  short 
a  time,  in  producing  such  a  document  It 
is  a  document  of  which  we  all  may  well  be 
proud,  and  I  am  quite  sure  that  we  are 
proud  of  it  I  depart  with  feelings  of 
gratitude  to  the  people  of  New  South 
Wales  for  the  admirable  manner  in  which 
they  have  treated  ns  while  we  have  been 
here,  with  feelings  of  admiration  for  all 
those  who  have  been  associated  with  me 
in  this  Convention,  and  for  the  manner 
in  which  the  gentlemen  upon  whom  has 
devolved  the  responsible  duty  of  reporting 
our  proceedings  have  done  their  work  ;  I 
leave  with  the  belief  that  I  shall  be  a  better 
man,  and  that  my  colony  will  derive 
some  advantage  from  the  benefit  which  I 
have  received  by  my  association  with  the 
eminent  men  who  have  formed  this  Con- 
vention. 

Sir  GEORGE  GREY :  Sir,  I  cannot 
but  join  cordially  in  the  opinions  expressed 
by  every  hon.  member  as  to  the  manner  in 
which  this  constitution  has  been  prepared, 
and  I  say  that  we  owe  the  hon.  and  learned 
member.  Sir  Samuel  Griffith,,  a  debt  of 
deep  gratitude.  He  was  courteous  to  all ; 
he  was  as  industrious  as  a  man  could  pos- 
sibly be ;  he  was  as  free  to  acknowledge 
any  mistake  that  he  had  made  in  a  pro- 
posal offered  as  the  most  innocent  child 
could  have  been — so  fairly,  so  freely,  did 
he  at  once  say,  "  I  am  wrong,  I  see  it."  I 
saw  in  him  qualities  which  would  adoni 
any  statesman,  and  I  formed  the  highest 
possible  opinion  of  what  he  will  ultimately 
attain  to  in  Australasia.     To  the  hon.  and. 
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learned  member,  Mr.  Clark,  the  Attorney- 
Greneral  of  Tasmania,  we  also  owe  a  very 
great  debt  of  gratitude.  He  was  equally 
industrious,  equally  patient,  equally  skilled 
almost  in  law  I  will  say,  and  I  felt  that 
throughout  to  those  two  hon.  gentlemen 
we  were  very  greatly  and  deeply  indebted. 
Now,  upon  this  bill  itself  it  is  not  necessary 
forme  to  say  very  much.  I  cannot  help  feeling 
that  it  has  partly  been  wrongly  put  before 
us  to-day.  Everybody  who  diflfered  from 
the  bill  has  been  found  to  be  wanting  in 
some  qualities — sometimes  in  temper,  some- 
times in  justice,  sometimes  they  were  of 
a  very  quarrelsome  disposition,  and  must 
differ  from  everything ;  then,  it  was  per- 
fectly plain  that  there  was  no  ground 
whatever  for  differing  from  this  measure, 
which  was  perfect  in  itself — as  perfect  as 
a  measure  could  be — and  that  nobody  but 
the  most  unreasonable  person  could  join  in 
denouncing  it  in  any  way.  There  was  one 
great  mistake  throughout  all  those  argu- 
ments. We  were  ordered  to  prepare  a 
federal  constitution  for  Australasia,  and 
in  my  belief  we  were  bound  to  prepare  one 
which  should  have  been  a  model  to  the 
world,  in  which  the  liberty  of  our  fellow- 
men  should,  in  every  respect,  have  been 
fairly  established;  but  nothing  of  the 
kind  has  been  done  in  this  constitution. 
I  say  in  no  instance  that  I  can  recollect 
has  so  powerful  a  party  in  one  body  sup- 
ported unanimously  that  which  I  believe 
to  be  wrong.  I  sincerely  believe  that 
they  believe  it  to  be  right.  I  cannot  help 
thinking  they  were  hardened  in  this  course 
on  account  of  their  having  so  long  enjoyed 
powers  which  I  think  they  ought  never 
to  have  possessed.  The  human  mind  be- 
comes under  such  circumstances  accus- 
tomed to  that  which  is  wrong,  and  wrong 
becomes  right,  I  differ  altogether  from 
hon.  gentlemen  as  they  have  spoken  to-day 
on  the  subject  of  the  plural  vote.  The  hon. 
member,  Mr.  Deakin,  tells  us  or  announces 
to  the  world  that  I  am  much  mistaken  in 
\S\r  George  Grey, 


attributing  to  that  circumstance  sodi  por^r 
as  I  do,  and  he  says  he  believes  that  in  tbe 
case  of  Victoria  only  ten  seats  out  of  ninetj 
are  much  influenced  by  the  vote. 

Mr.  Fitzgerald  :  Tnfluenoed  at  all ! 

Sir  GEORGE  GREY:   "  Influenced  a: 
all! "     I  think  that  he  did  not  say  tb&L 

Mr.  Fitzgerald  :  It  ia  perfectly  t^:^ 
though  ! 

Sir  GEORGE  GREY :  A  single douV* 
vote  would  exercise  some  influence:     XL-" 
hon.  member  would  never  have  spoken  ic 
so  loose  a  manner  as  that — I  do  not  reccl- 
lect  him  saying  it ;  but  he  said  that  onlv 
ten   out  of   ninety   were    so   inflaencel 
Well,  that  means  an   immense   number, 
and  it  becomes  a  very  serious  matter  in- 
deed.    But  not  only  that :  there  is  a  cer- 
tain degradation  to  human  beings  who  are 
obliged  to  submit  to  such  a  system.   When 
plural  voting  was  very  prevalent  in  New 
Zealand,  I  felt  debased ;  I  felt  that  I  was 
not  in  a  proper  position  in  the  counhr. 
I  looked  with  pity  on  little  children  rising 
up,  as  I  believed,  to  be  placed  under  sudi 
a  system  in  which  persons  who  had  secorei 
wealth  in  any  manner  whatever  were  to 
exercise  so  great  an  influence,  and  that 
no  virtue,  no  goodness,  unless  they  were 
wealthy,  could  secure  them  anything  but 
the  single  vote  given  as  the  common  suf- 
frage of  the  country.    Hon.  gentlemen  who 
surround  me  are  nearly  every  one  accus- 
tomed to  this  system.     Every  one  of  them 
for  years  has  been  practising  it  to  some  ex- 
tent, I  know  in  some  cases  to  a  very  con- 
siderable extent     Can  I  be  told  by  the 
hon.  member,  Mr.  Deakin,  or  by  any  other 
person,  that  whei'e  some  people  absolutely 
possess  and  exercise  twenty-five  votes  it  is 
a  matter  of  no  consequence  at  aU,  and  that 
I  am  exaggerating  the  facts  % 

Mr.  Deakin  :  I  did  not  say  it  was  of  no 
consequence  ! 

Sir  GEORGE  GREY :  That  I  am  ex- 
aggerating the  facts  very  much  1 

Mr.  Deakin  :  Hear,  hear ! 
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Sir  GEORGE  GREY :  What  exaggera- 
tion could  properly  represent  such  a  thing 
iis  is  stated  here — that  even  thirty  votes 
bave  been  so  exercised  by  one  man  ]  Well, 
I  contend  that  the  whole  of  this  constitu- 
tion has  been  passed  deliberately  with  the 
view  of  stai*ting  with  this  system  estab- 
lished as  a  part  of  it. 

Sir  Samuel  Griffith  :  No! 

Sir  GEORGE  GREY:  It  is  so  framed. 

Sir  Samuel  Griffith  :  No  ;  we  are 
opposed  to  the  system  as  much  as  the  hon. 
member  is  1 

Mr.  MuNRO  :  And  we  mean  to  alter  it, 
too  ! 

Sir  GEORGE  GREY :  The  answer  is 

easy.      "  Opposed  to  the  system  as  much  as 

I  am  1 "     Then  refuse  to  vote  for  this  bill, 

which  is  establishing  it  in  the  country. 

Sir  Samuel  Griffith  :   No  ;   it  does 
not! 

Mr.  Playford:  It  is  in  the  country 
now  I 

Sir  GEORGE  GREY :  It  maintains  it 
in  the  country. 

Sir  Samuel  Griffith  :  No  ! 
Sir  GEORGE  GREY :  It  hands  it  on. 
It  distinctly  says,  in  every  case  of  any  con- 
sequence whatever,  the  inhabitants  of  the 
states  are  to  vote  as  they  have  voted  up 
to  the  present  time. 

Sir  Samuel  Griffith  :  Until  they  them- 
selves think  fit  to  alter  it ! 

Sir  GEORGE  GREY:  Ah,  ah  !  «*Until 
tbey  themselves  think  fit  to  alter  it "  !  In 
the  first  place,  what  right  have  we  to  sub- 
sist on  their  bounty?  Our  parliaments  gave 
us  the  power  to  do  away  with  this  system 
in  the  bill,  and  that  is  what  I  say  we  should 
have  done.  I  say  that  the  bill  should 
begin,  as  such  federation  bills  usually  do, 
by  indicating  that  the  electors  should  have 
certain  powers,  and  then  proceed  from  that 
to  the  rest  of  the  bill.  But  these  powers 
of  the  electors  have  never  been  touched, 
and  I  say  it  is  impossible  that  any  human 
mind  who  has  not  been  accustomed  to  such  a 


system  could  have  thought  it  was  a  desir- 
able thing  to  place  in  this  new  law.  That 
is  where  the  great  mistake  is.  We  have 
asked  nothing  unfair.  We  asked  that  the 
states  should  have  the  power  of  saying 
what  their  own  qualifications  should  be — 
that  is,  by  single  vote  they  should  deter- 
mine what  they  should  have ;  and  if,  as 
hon.  gentlemen  in  this  Convention  almost 
universally  maintain,  the  colony  is  enrap- 
tured with  this  plural  vot6  system . 

Sir  Samuel  Griffith  :  No ! 

Mr.  Deakin  :  We  say  it  is  going  to  be 
thrown  out.  We  say  it  is  dying  fast ;  no- 
body believes  in  it.  I  do  not  believe  there 
is  a  man  here  who  does  ! 

Sir  GEORGE  GREY  :  How  has  it  been 
in  existence  so  long  1 

Mr.  Deakin  :  We  attacked  it ;  and  we 
shall  attack  it  this  session  again  ! 

Sir  GEORGE  GREY  :  If  everybody  is 
against  it,  how  does  it  exist  1 

Mr.  Deakin  :  I  say  nearly  everybody 
here  is  against  it ! 

Sir  GEORGE  GREY  :  How,  then,  have 
they  allowed  it  to  remain  so  long  in  opera- 
tion ?  What  certainty  have  we  that  the 
men  who  have  maintained  it  in  operation 
for  years,  who  have  established  various 
rules  to  give  it  greater  force — such  as  al- 
loying people  to  vote  by  proxy  in  Western 
Australia,  so  that  they  can  vote  over  vast 
districts  of  country 

Mr.  M  arm  ION :  I  beg  the  hon.  gentle- 
man's pardon.  There  is  no  such  thing  as 
voting  by  proxy  in  Western  Australia. 
There  is  a  system  of  voting  by  ballot — a 
scheme  which  has  not  been  in  vogue  in 
any  other  colony,  but  which  at  the  same 
time  gives  the  same  right  to  a  person  to 
vote  by  pure  and  simple  ballot,  as  if  he 
appeared  at  the  polling-place  where  his 
vote  is  to  be  given. 

Mr.  DiBBS  :  What  is  the  system  ? 

Mr.  Marmion  :  It  would  take  rather 
too  long  for  me  to  explain  it. 

Mr.  DiBBS  :  It  is  by  letter  1 
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Mr.  Mabuion  :  He  votes  by  letter,  but 
not  by  proxy.  The  things  are  utterly 
different. 

Sir  George  Gret  :  Ah !  ah ! 

Mr.  Marmion  :  If  I  had  time — and  I  do 
not  wish  to  take  up  the  time  of  hon.  gen- 
tlemen— I  could  easily  explain  that  the 
system  is  utterly  different,  and  that  the 
system  which  we  have  in  operation 

The  President  :  I  must  remind  the  hon. 
member  that  the  hon.  member,  Sir  George 
Grey,  is  in  possession  of  the  Chair. 

Mr.  Marmion  :  I  beg  pardon,  sir. 

Sir  GEORGE  GREY:  I  should  be 
grateful  to  the  hon.  gentleman  if  I  were 
wrong;  but  I  still  maintain  that  I  am 
right. 

Mr.  McMillan  :  A  proxy  can  go  into 
any  person's  hand  1 

Sir  GEORGE  GREY  :  However,  it  is 
voting  by  letter.  Why  should  I  think 
even  of  making  much  of  this  point  ?  How 
is  it  that  you  have  your  elections  on  dif- 
ferent daysl  Why  do  you  do  that  in 
New  South  Wales  1  If  all  the  elections 
were  upon  one  day,  it  would  prevent  a 
man  from  going  to  so  many  polls.  But 
here  the  same  thing  nearly  is  done  as  is 
done  in  Western  Australia  by  ministers 
being  allowed  to  fix  the  elections  on  dif- 
ferent days.  I  say,  as  far  as  I  am  person- 
ally concerned,  I  felt  so  aggrieved,  whilst 
I  was  held  down  under  a  system  of  that 
kind,  with  a  considerable  weight  upon  my 
mind,  that  I  strove  for  years  to  get  rid  of 
it,  and  it  took  many  years  to  get  an  end 
put  to  plural  voting.  I  believe  that,  unless 
by  compunction,  caused  by  what  has  been 
said  in  this  Convention,  and  said  outside 
on  the  subject,  men's  hearts  are  moved 
into  a  different  line  from  that  in  which  I 
liave  often  heard  them  speak  in  past  days, 
years  may  elapse  before  the  system  of  plural 
voting  is  done  away  with,  unless  we  refuse 
to  accept  a  constitution  in  which  such  prin- 
ciples are  embodied,  because  what  really 
takes  place  is  this :  throughout  that  bill, 
[Sir  George  Grey. 


although  the  first  batch  of  repreBcntatitVi 
are  chosen  by  the  electors  under  the  ploia. 
vote  system,  members  having  secured  th^rL* 
places  in  the  house,  they  choose  tlie  nini^ 
try.    I  say  that  ministers  are  chosen  ui»if^: 
the  system  of  plural  voting,  and  thattL-«<e 
ministers  appoint  persons  to  an  upper  hocsi 
Sir  Samuel  Grikfith  :  'So  \ 
Sir  GEORGE  GREY  :  The  Bwne  prLi 
ciple  obtains.     It  is  the  parliament  wLi.l. 
selects  ministers,  and  the   parliament  Li- 
been  elected  under  the  plural  votingsyst^fCL 
That  system  runs  throughout   the  wL-  - 
of  the  proceeding.     The  arguments  use^x 
to-day  commending  this  constitution  an  \ 
lauding  it  for  the  manner  in  -which  it }  a> 
been  drawn,  ignore  the  fact  that  it  begir.- 
with  unfair  voting,  almoat  the  entire  power 
being  given  to  capital.     The  states  are  tik* 
places  in  which  the  liberties  of  the  people 
should  be  secured,  and  in  which  ihereshou!*: 
be  real  local  self-government,  Itis  the  neces- 
sary test  under  this,  or  under  any  sizDi/.ir 
constitution.    I  say  that  the  peaple  have 
all  the  power  of  self-government  taken  oat 
of  their  hands  by  this  constitution  as  it 
stands.   When  you  tell  me  that  you  inteni 
to  alter  all  these  things,  I  answer  with  the 
question,  "  How  comes  it  that  they  exist 
now,  if  you  have  all  along  intended  to  alter 
them?"  Either  there  are  difficulties  in  yonr 
way  you  could  notovercome,  or  vou  are  usii:^: 
this  language  under  pressure.     I  have  t^j 
certainty  that  if  we  adopt  the  constitutioD 
before  this  is  done,  before  the  people  of  ih^: 
states  have  this  absolute  power  bestowed 
upon  them,  it  would  not  be  extremely  dif- 
ficult afterwards  to  obtain  it.  I  am  certaiB 
no  sane  men  will  consent  to  put  their  necks 
under  this  new  yoke — ^for  in  my  belief  i: 
is   a  yoke  of  a    most   oppressive   kind 
Why  not  let  us  all  walk  out  into  the  hgii: 
of  day  free  men — each  man  with  an  equal 
vote,  each  man  with  that  right  preserred 
to  himself,  his  children,  his  family,  and 
his  relatives  %    Why  should  not  such  hart* 
been  the  case  ?    Ar6  not  the  ties  that  biBd 
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him  to  life  equally  precious  to  every  human 
being,  whether  rich  or  poor  1     And  why 
should  he  not  be  enabled  to  take  the  neces- 
sary steps  for.  his  own  liberty  1     The  time 
will    arrive  when  it  will  be  thought  in- 
credible that  a  rule  should  have  existed 
under  which   only  one  qualification  was 
given  to  a  human  being  for  himself,  as  a 
human  being,  and  under  which  twenty-five 
or    thirty  qualifications  were  given  him 
on    account  of   that  number  of  plots  of 
land,    held   by  him   in   different  places ; 
and  that  it  was  in  virtue  of  such  a  qualifi- 
cation  that  some  beings   exercised  over 
their  fellow-men  a  power  which  ought  not 
to  be  exercised  at  all.     I  will  not  now 
delay  this  Convention  by  entering  upon  the 
subject  at  greater   length ;    but  I  could 
prove  that  acts  of  the  greatest  cruelty  have 
arisen  from  the  causes  of  which  I  speak  ; 
that  great  tracts  of  land — hon.  members 
may   laugh — have  been  under  their  influ- 
ence given  away  in  a  manner  in  which 
they  ought  not  to  have  been ;  and  that 
in  consequence  of  regulations  to  which  I 
object,  people  of  the  native   races   have 
been  expelled  from  their  territory  without 
the  least  compensation  of  any  kind  what- 
ever, purposely  that  the  land  might  be 
given  to  certain  persons.  I  will  simply  add 
in  conclusion  that,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned, 
I  will  to  the  last  contest  this  question 
until  I  see  that  justice — as  far  as  it  is  pos- 
sible to  obtain  it — is  done  to  my  fellow- 
men.     I  still  hope  that  before  hon.  gentle- 
men determine  to  force  this  constitution 
upon  the  country — or,  rather,  that  before 
they  try  to  do  so — they  will  even  at  the 
last  moment  invest  their  minds  with  some 
pity  for  their  fellow-men,  and  will  recom- 
mit the  bill,  in  order  that  the  objection- 
able clauses — and  there  are  only  two  or 
three — may  be  struck  out,  and  in  order 
that  a  single  vote  may  be  given  to  every 
man  in  the  country.     We  shall  then  start 
our  constitution  upon  a  perfectly  fair  basis. 
I  do  not  say  that  the  bill  does  not  contain 


many  good  provisiona  Why  should  it  not 
do  so  ?  It  has  been  largely  made  up  of 
provisions  taken  from  similar  constitutions, 
and  of  course  only  the  best  of  those  provi- 
sions have  been  so  selected.  To  me  it  is 
sad  to  think  that  when  we  might  have 
achieved  so  great  and  noble  an  end,  when 
Australia  might  have  walked  forth  truly 
a  free  Jiation  into  the  light  of  freedom, 
every  man  enjoying  his  own  rights,  we 
should  have  refused  to  allow  to  be  placed 
in  this  constitution  a  right  which  the 
British  Parliament  are  anxious  to  bestow^ 
upon  the  people  of  this  country,  and  which 
we  have  unnecessarily,  and,  as  I  believe, 
wrongfully  withheld. 

Question  resolved  in  the  afi^rmative. 

ADOPTION  OF  THE  CONSTITUTION. 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH  rose  to 
move : 

That  this  Convention  recommends  that  pro- 
vision be  made  by  the  parliaments  of  the  several 
colonies  for  submitting  for  the  approval  of  the 
people  of  the  colonies  respectively  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  commonwealth  of  Australia  as  framed 
by  this  Convention. 

He  said  :  The  Convention  has  now,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  mandate  imposed  upon 
its  members  by  their  several  parliaments, 
considered  and  taken  the  necessary  steps 
to  report  upon  a  constitution  for  the  fede- 
ral government  of  Australia.  It  is  neces- 
sary, before  their  recommendations  can 
have  effect,  that  the  people  of  the  several 
colonies  shall  adopt  the  constitution.  The 
question  naturally  arises,  how  should  that 
adoption  be  manifested]  At  the  present 
time  ihe  only  bodies  known  to  the  constitu- 
tions of  the  different  colonies  which  can 
express  the  will  of  their  people,  are  the 
parliaments  ;  and  it  may  be  sugges*>ed 
that  the  natural  bodies  to  adopt  the  con- 
stitution should  be  the  parliaments  of 
the  several  colonies.  The  hon.  member^ 
Mr.  Playford,  this  morning,  in  speaking 
on  the  motion  for  the  adoption  of  the 
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constitution  pointed  out  what  lie  considered 
might  be  a  very  serious  objection  to  the 
adoption  of  that  form  of  procedure,  that 
is,  that  the  question  of  the  adoption  of  the 
constitution  might  be  mixed  up  with  party 
politics.  If,  as  I  anticipate,  it  would  not 
be  thought  fit  that  any  parliament  should 
take  so  important  a  step  without  clearly 
obtaining  the  opinion  of  the  electors  upon 
the  subject,  still  it  would  be  very  difficult 
to  submit  the  question  for  the  opinion  of 
the  people  at  a  general  election.  Take, 
for  instance,  the  question  of  protection 
and  free-trade.  One  man  might  be  a  pro- 
tectionist, and  in  favour  of  this  constitu- 
tion ;  another  man  might  be  a  free-trader, 
and  opposed  to  the  constitution.  If  a 
general  election  took  place,  and  the  ques- 
tion were  submitted  'for  the  approval 
of  the  people,  the  decision,  I  am  afraid, 
would  depend  upon  whether  the  electors 
were  in  favour  of  protection  or  free-trade 
rather  than  whether  they  were  in  favour 
of  or  against  federation.  Therefore,  it  is 
very  desirable  that  as  far  as  possible  the 
question  should  be  kept  distinct.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  does  not  seem  practicable  for 
us  to  dictate  to  the  various  colonies  how 
they  shall  submit  this  question  for  rati- 
fication. My  personal  opinion  is  that  it 
should  be  submitted  to  the  vote  of  a  con- 
vention or  parliament  elected  for  that  pur- 
pose only  by  the  electors  who  vote  for 
members  of  the  more  popular  branch  of 
the  legislature.  I  do  not  think  that  we 
have  any  right,  or  that  it  is  within  our 
instructions,  to  dictate  to  any  colony  which 
is  the  best  course.  After  consultation  with 
several  leading  members  of  this  Conven- 
tion, the  form  of  words  in  this  resolution 
seemed  to  indicate  what  we  think  is  the 
best  course  to  be  adopted,  without  pre- 
suming to  dictate  to  the  parliaments  of 
the  colonies.  I  know  what  course,  as  at 
present  advised,  I  should  feel  disposed  to 
take  if  it  fell  to  my  lot  to  propose  it  I 
«hould  ask  the  Parliament  of  Queensland  to 
[Sir  Samuel  Griffith. 


authorise  the  summoning  of  a  special  col- 
vention,  consisting  of  the  same  number  of 
members  as  the  members  of  the  Legiila. 
tive  Assembly,  and  elected  by  the  saiije 
constituencies,  whose  duty  it  would  be  to 
vote  "aye"  or  "  no"  for  the  adoptions: 
this  constitution ;  and  to  provide  that  if 
the  constitution  is  adopted  by  the  conven- 
tion it  shall  be  considered  as  adopted  hj 
the  colony. 

Colonel  Smith  :  Does  the  hon.  member 
propose  that  this  should  be  done  by  eacb 
colony  separately  % 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH  :  Yes ;  cacl 
colony  must  deal  with  the  question  separ- 
ately, as  an  independent  state.  The  secocu 
of  these  resolutions — I  suppose  we  Lai 
better  take  them  together 

Sir  John  Bray  :  Take  them  separately! 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH:  The  second 
resolution  was  arrived  at  by  the  Constita- 
tional  Committee.  That  committee  did 
not  think  the  first  resolution  was  within 
their  province,  as  it  was  not  referred  to 
them.  The  second  was  certainly  within 
their  province.  As  it  seems  to  be  con* 
sidered  convenient  to  move  the  resolatiozis 
separately,  I  shall  do  so.  I  woold  take 
this  opportunity  of  observing  that  this 
motion  by  no  means  indicates  that  the 
membei's  of  this  Convention  disapprove  of 
the  principle  of  one  man  one  vote.  I  believe 
that  a  large  majority  of  the  members  of  th^ 
Convention  are  in  favour  of  that  systos. 
But  I  am  sure  I  speak  the  opinion  of  the 
majority  when  I  say  we  did  not  think  it  was 
within  our  province  to  dictate  to  the  people 
of  the  colonies  as  to  what  should  be  their 
electoral  qualifications,  or  to  iusist  that 
there  should  be  no  federation  till  all  the 
colonies  arrive  at  a  uniform  system  in  tlut 
respect. 

The  PRESIDENT:  I  understand  that 
the  hon.  and  learned  member  has  moved 
only  the  1st  section  of  his  resolution.  But, 
to  enable  hon.  members  to  understand  the 
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matter,  I  will  read  the  other  section  of  the 
I'esolution,  which  he  has  not  moved  : 

Tliat  the  Convention  further  recommends  that 
BO  soon  as  the  constitution  has  been  adopted  by 
three  of  the  colonies,  her  Majesty's  Government 
be  requested  to  take  the  necessary  action  to 
establish  the  constitution  in  respect  of  those 
colonies. 

Sir  JOHN  BRAY  :  I  wish  to  say  that 
I  think  the  constitution  would  be  more 
likely  to  commend  itself  to  the  people  of 
the  colonies  if,  instead  of  inserting  the  word 
"  approval,"  we  used  the  word  "  considera- 
tion." As  it  stands,  the  motion  seems  to 
imply  that  we  must  ask  the  people  to  accept 
this  constitution  or  none  at  all.  I  would  ask 
the  hon.  and  learned  member,  if  he  does 
not  attach  much  importance  to  the  words 
in  the  motion,  to  agree  to  the  alteration 
which  I  have  suggested.  I  am  quite  with 
you,  sir,  under  whose  able  presidency  the 
Convention  have  assembled,  in  saying  that 
we  have  roason  to  congratulate  ourselves 
that  we  have  met  in  a  spirit  of  compromise, 
and  have  come  to  a  general  agreement  with 
regard  to  federation.  But  still,  if  we  are 
asked  individually  for  our  opinion  on  some 
matters  in  reference  to  the  basis  of  the 
constitution,  I  think  it  is  quite  possible 
that  we  may  be  compelled  to  differ  from 
them.  I  am  hardly  sanguine  enough  to  be< 
lieve  that  the  people  of  all  the  colonies,  or 
that  the  people  of  any  one  colony,  would  be 
willing  to  give  their  absolute  approval  of 
this  constitution  without  reserving  to  them- 
selves the  right  to  make  or  suggest  amend- 
ments for  future  consideration  in  some 
way.  It  seems  to  me  that  if  we  were  to 
put  in  the  words  "consideration  of  the 
people,"  instead  of  the  words  "approval  of 
the  people,"  we  should  thereby  invite  them 
not  merely  to  consider  what  we  have  done 
with  the  view  of  saying  "  yes  "  or  "  no," 
but  to  consider  how  far  they  are  agreeable 
to  accept  the  constitution.  And  if  they 
find  that,  in  their  opinion,  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  that  some  amendments  be  sug- 
gested, it  may  be  necessary — it  probably 
3  N 


would  be  necessary — to  have  another  con-r 
vention  in  a  few  months  to  determine  how 
far  those  suggestions  could  be  adopted* 
But  I  know  from  the  manner  in  which 
the  proposals  with  regard  to  the  Federal 
Council  were  dealt  with,  that  if  we  ask 
the  people  of  the  different  colonies  to  say 
definitely  whether  they  will  take  this  aa 
a  whole,  or  reject  it  as  a  whole,  we  shall 
not  put  it  in  what  they  will  consider  a 
fair  spirit.  If  we  say,  "  "We  submit  this 
.  for  your  approval  or  disapproval,  and  do 
not  invite  you  to  make  any  recommenda- 
tions for  its  alteration,"  they  will  think 
that  we  are  not  approaching  them  in  the 
spirit  in  which  we  should  approach  them. 
Although  I  do  not  wish  to  press  this  pro- 
posal against  the  opinion  of  those  who  have 
been  acting  on  the  Constitution  Committee 
and  who  have  considered  the  effect  of  the 
words  which  we  are  asked  to  agree  to,  I 
would  ask  the  members  of  that  committee 
to  consider  seriously  whether  they  think  it 
fair  to  say  to  the  people  of  Australia,  that 
they  must  either  approve  or  disapprove  of 
this  constitution,  to  show  whether  or  not 
they  are  in  favour  of  federation.  I  believe 
that  the  people  of  Australia  generally  ai*e 
in  favour  of  federation ;  but  at  the  same 
time,  I  am  one  of  those  who  think  the 
people  may  say  that  there  are  some  par- 
ticulars in  regard  to  which  they  believe 
this  constitution  might  be  amended. 

Colonel  Smith  :  And  suppose  amend- 
ments are  suggested,  how  would  you  decide 
upon  them  afterwards  ? 

Sir  JOHN  BRA7  :  Another  conven- 
tion would  have  to  be  summoned  to  see 
how  far  the  details  could  be  arranged.  It 
would  be  very  pleasant  to  many  of  us  to 
go  away  with  the  idea  that  we  have  in  the 
course  of  the  last  few  weeks  framed  a 
constitution  which,  without  amendment, 
will  be  acceptable  to  the  people  of  Aus- 
tralia. I  am  one  of  those  who  think  that 
we  can  hardly  do  that.  Time  will  have  to 
be  allowed,  not  only  for  the  people  to 
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consider,  but  also  for  ourselves  to  consider, 
the  effect  of  \rhat  we  liave  proposed.  As 
jovtj  sir,  very  ably  and  very  clearly  indi- 
cated, public  opinion  in  reference  to  this 
question  has  grown  considerably  during  the 
Tftst  twelve  months,  and  I  believe  that  pub- 
lic opinion  will  grow  still  more  during  the 
next  few  months,  and  that  what  hon.  mem- 
bers think  are  absolute  difficulties  in  our 
way  will  appear  as  nothing  compared  to  the 
objects  which  we  seek  to  accomplish.  Bat 
I  do  say  that  many  points  have  been  sug- 
gested throughout  the  Convention  which 
will  have  to  be  fully  and  carefully  con- 
sidered by  the  people,  and  which,  I  believe, 
a  little  more  consideration,  a  little  fur- 
ther time,  would  induce  many  of  us  to 
absolutely  agree  to.  There  is  the  point 
raised  by  me  when  discussing  the  bill  in 
Committee  as  to  the  taking  over  of  the 
]niblic  debts  of  the  colonies.  I  feel  more 
strongly  than  ever  that  one  of  the  greatest 
recommendations  you  could  possibly  make 
to  the  people  of  Australia  to  induce  them 
to  adopt  the  constitution  of  the  common- 
wealth would  be  some  means  of  taking 
over,  on  a  fair  and  equitable  basis,  the  pub- 
lic debts  of  the  colonies.  Although  on  first 
<3ontemplation  this  appears  to  be  a  great 
task — a  task  beset  with  very  great  diffi- 
culties— I  am  content  to  admit  that  there 
are  great  difficulties,  and  that  some  mode 
of  adjustment  would  have  to  be  adopted 
in  reference  to  it ;  still  I  believe  that  it 
is  the  one  object  which,  more  than  any 
other,  would  commend  itself  to  the  people 
of  Australia  when  they  began  to  realise 
the  advantages  that  would  accrue  from 
their  having  a  general  debt  of  the  com- 
monwealth of  Australia  rather  than  debts 
of  individual  colonies. 

Mr.  DiBBS  :  You  can  only  do  that  under 
complete  unification ! 

Sir  JOHN  BRAY :   I  say  that  is  a 
point  which  requires  to  be  further  con- 
fiidered.    I  admit  that  when  we  first  assem- 
bled the  most  that  I  thought  we  could  do 
\Sir  John  Bray. 


would  }ie  to  get  the  commonwealth  to  take 
over  the  debts  with  the  conaent  of  th^ 
varions  colonies ;  but  the  idea  has  gnnm 
to  firm  conviction  that  not  only  oag^t  diP 
commonwealth  to  be  empowered  to  do  it, 
but  that  it  ought  to  be  tlie  duty  ol  tkt 
commonwealth.  It  is  the  only  direct  and 
immediate  means  by  which  joa  can  aft^rd 
the  separate  colonies  the  relief  that  tbfv 
ought  to  have  when  yoa  take  over  tb« 
customs  revenue  that  they  at  present  ool- 
.  lect  I  do  not  propose  to  discwB  tfai" 
details  of  the  bill  in  other  respects ;  but  I 
will  say  this,  that  as  far  as  the  financial 
proposals  are  concerned,  I  am  firmly  con- 
vinced that  the  Convention  has  made  a 
mistake  in  not  adopting  the  whole  of  the 
recommendations  of  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee. I  have  talked  with  people  in  this 
colony  and  with  others,  who  say  that  it 
will  be  absolutely  impossible  to  cajry  out 
the  mode  of  distributing  the  sarplns  pro- 
vided for  in  the  bill. 

Sir  Samuel  Griffith:  Certainly  not: 
so  long  as  they  have  separate  customs 
duties! 

Sir  JOHN  BRAY :  Yes,  we  continue 
them  until  the  parliament  makes  a  new 
law.  I  admit  that  meets  the  case  to  aora^ 
extent  But  the  suggestion  I  made  was 
that  the  parliament  should  make  a  new 
law  immediately. 

Mr.  Dbakik  :  So  they  will ! 

Sir  JOHN  BRAY :  I  admit  that  we 
have  improved  the  bill  to  this  extent,  that 
we  say  that  this  system  shall  only  ocmtinue 
till  the  parliament  does  make  a  new  law. 
But  we  are  leaving  for  the  future  what 
ought  to  be  done  to-day — there  is  no  doubt 
about  that.     In  many  respects  in  this  bill 
we  deliberately  say  to  the  parliament  of  the 
future,  "  We  are  going  to  leave  yoa  to  do 
certain  things,"  which  things  I  am  satis6ed 
we  ought  to  do  now.    We  say  to  them  with 
reference  to  the  public  debt  of  the  colonies, 
"  You  may  do  it,"  but  I  contend  that  we 
otight  to  do  it.    With  regard  to  the  finan- 
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rial  adjustment  of  the  snrplas,  we  say  to  the 
lew  parliam3nt,  "  You  may  do-  it,"  while 
f,  as  a  member  of  this  Convention,  feel  that 
we  onght  to  do  it.  We  are  i*e1egating  to 
I  parliament  in  the  future  a  duty  we  our- 
jelvea  ought  to  perform.  However,  I  do 
lot  wish  to  go  into  tha-t  question  now. 
We  had  far  better,  if  we  wish  to  get  the 
xpproval  of  the  people  of  Australia  to  our 
work,  submit  the  constitution  for  their 
consideration,  and  not  for  their  absolute 
[approval.  If  we  submit  it  for  their  ap- 
proval only,  we  invite  them  to  say,  "  We 
will  have  this  or  we  will  have  nothing." 
We  ou ji^t  to  say  to  theni,  "  We  have  met 
in  Convention ;  we  have  discussed  the 
different  matters  in  a  fair  and  liberal 
spirit,  with  a  view  to  a  compromise  ;  thi& 
is  the  best  possible  arrangement  we  have 
been  able  to  arrive  at,  and  we  ask  you 
now  not  absolutely  to  approve  or  disap- 
prove of  it,  but  to  consider  it,  and  express 
your  opinion  upon  it."  It  is  not  possible 
to  imagine  that  the  several  colonies  will  be 
prepared  to  say  absolately  yes  or  no  to  the 
bill  as  it  now  stands.  The  most  we  ought 
to  do  is  to  ask  them  to  fully  consider  the 
matter ;  and  if  it  becomes  necessary  in  the 
course  of  time,  to  propose  amendments  in 
the. bill,  those  amendments  may  be  dealt 
with  by  another  convention  of  representa- 
tives of  Australia,  in  order  that  the  people 
may  deliberately  determine  the  basis  of 
their  new  commonwealth.  I  beg  to  move, 
as  an  amendment : 

That  the  word  "  approval "  \)e  omitted  with 
A  >iew  to  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  word  "con- 
sideration." 

Mr.  WRIXON:  I  intend  to  support 
the  amendment.  I  think  our  object  is,  how 
we  can  best  get  this  bill  which  we  have 
passed  adopted  by  the  different  colonies. 
That  is  the  object  we  have  in  view.  In 
carrying  that  out  we  must  remember  that, 
to  a  great  extent,  this  subject  comes  down 
upon  the  people  from  abova  They  have  not 
yet  considered  it.     The  electors  generally 


have  not  yet  entertained  the  subject;  audit 
will  be  our  duty,  when  we  get  back  to  our 
different  colonies,  to  compel  them  to  con- 
sider it,  to  bring  it  before  them,  and  to 
enable  them  to  form  their  opinions  on  it 
one  way  or  the  other. 

Colonel  Smith  :  Within  what  time  ? 

Mr.  WRIXON :  In  the  quickest  time 
we  can.  But  I  would  take  leave  to  say 
that  the  matter  of  a  year  or  two  is  of 
little  consequence  compared  with  the  im- 
portance of  framing  a  constitution  which 
will  thoroughly  satisfy  us  after  we  have 
adopted  it.  I  do  not  in  the  least  share  in 
the  anxiety  that  this  constitution  should 
be  adopted  next  year  or  even  the  year 
after.  My  anxiety  is  that  it  should  com- 
mend itself  to  the  peoples  of  the  diflerent 
colonies,  and  be  adopted  by  them  in  such 
a  shape  that  it  will  be  lasting  and  satisfac- 
tory. The  mere  verbiage  of  course  may. 
seem  of  small  importance — whether  we  say 
"  approval  "  or  "  consideration  "  may  not 
seem  of  much  moment.  Yet  there  is  a  great 
deal  involved  in  it.  If  we  simply  put  it  that 
we  submit  this  constitution  for  the  approval 
or  disapproval,  aye  or  no,  of  the  people  of 
the-  colonies,  the  whole  thing  is  very  likely 
to  miscarry.  As  the  people  are  dealing 
with  a  subject  which  is  somewhat  new  to 
them,  and  with  a  constitution  which  they 
have  had  no  opportunity  of  fully  consider- 
ing, this  may  jeopardise  the  whole  thing." 
If  we  want  to  succeed  we  must  take  the 
electors  into  our  confidence.  We  must 
ask  them  to  consider  the  points  we  have 
been  considering,  and  deal  again,  if  need 
be,  with  the  questions  with  which  we  have 
dealt  It  may  be  that  if  that  were  done, 
the  process  I  apprehend  being  that  each 
parliament  would  pass  a  bill  enabling  a 
convention  in  each  colony  to  meet  to  deal 
with  the  question,  a  subsequent  national 
convention  would  be  necessary  to  finally 
adopt  the  bill.  That  may  be  so;  but  even 
then  it  would  only  mean  a  delay  of  per- 
haps a  year,  and  the  plan  would  have  the 
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advantage  of  bringing  the  peoples  of  the 
different  colonies  wholly  with  us,  and  of 
preventing  any  chance  of  wrecking  this 
great  scheme  on  which  we  are  engaged.  If, 
therefore,  the  hon.  member.  Sir  John  Bray, 
presses  his  amendment  to  a  division  I  shall 
vote  with  him. 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH  :  I  should 
like,  before  the  matter  goes  further,  to  point 
out  how  the  proposal  of  Sir  John  Bray  strikes 
me.  The  hon.  member  avowedly  says  he 
wishes  each  colony  to  consider  this  con« 
stitution  and  amend  it.  Now,  cannot  he 
see  exactly  what  that  means )  We  have 
laboured  here  for  weeks  endeavouring  to 
frame  a  constitution ;  we  have  met  con* 
flicting  views;  we  have  endeavoured  to 
arrive  at  compromises ;  each  colony  has 
had  strong  views  of  its  own,  and  its  repre- 
sentatives have  surrendered  those  views 
for  the  purpose  of  arriving  at  a  com- 
promise. The  hon.  member  proposes  that 
all  that  work  should  go  for  naught,  that 
this  constitution  shall  be  sent  back  to  each 
colony.  Take,  for  instance,  the  colony  of 
South*  Australia.  They  wUl  insist  that 
the  distribution  of  the  surplus  revenue 
shall  be  according  to  population,  and  that 
the  senate  shall  have  absolutely  equal 
rights  with  the  house  of  representatives, 
and  they  will  approve  of  the  bill  only  if 
the  compromises  arrived  at  on  these  two 
important  points  are  absolutely  set  aside. 
The  colony  of  Tasmania  will  agree  on  cer- 
tain other  conditions,  that  is  to  say,  if 
other  important  compromises  are  set  aside. 
The  other  colonies  will  do  the  same.  Vic- 
toria will  say,  "  We  are  not  satisfied.  This 
compromise  is  not  what  we  wanted.  We 
will  vote  for  the  bill,  provided  you  set 
aside  this  compromise;"  and  Queensland 
will  say  the  same.  All  our  labours  in 
the  way  of  conciliation  and  compromise 
will  be  entirely  thrown  to  the  winds  if  we 
submit  to  the  people  of  the  different  colo- 
nies a  draft  for  their  consideration  in  which 
they  can  make  thousands  of  amendments 
[Mr,  Wrixon. 


if  they  think  fit.  That  is  how  the  matter 
strikes  me.  I  am  satisfied  that  if  uj 
hon.  member  of  this  Convention  desires  to 
postpone  federationno  better  modecoold  \ri 
adopted  than  to  invite  these  vmiious  anieaJ- 
ments,  as  Sir  John  Bray  proposes  to  do. 

Mr.  BAKER :  Although  I  am  not  &: 
all  satisfied  with  this  constitatian,  aini 
voted  with  the  minority  on  most  oocaaoos. 
I  cannot  conceal  from  mjseli^  rust  do  I 
think  any  member  of  the  ConTentio:. 
should  conceal  from  himself  the  fact  tha: 
this  constitution  must  be  swallowed  hj  the 
colonies  as  a  whole. 

Sir  Samuel  Griffith  :  Or  not  at  all ! 

Mr,  BAKER :  Exactly— one  or  tk 
other.  To  invite  the  different  colonies  to 
make  such  amendments  as  they  think  £i 
is  to  absolutely  waste  all  the  time  we  bare 
spent  here.  The  proposal  seems  to  me 
to  be  absurd,  and  I  cannot  see  that  asv 
answer  can  be  made  to  the  aigument  of 
the  hon.  member,  Sir  Samnel  Griffith.  I 
hope  the  Convention  will  not  aoo^t  the 
amendment  of  my  colleague,  Sir  John 
Bray.  It  is  in  express  words  absolutely 
inviting  the  colonies  to  start  again  on  the 
work  of  forming  a  constitation*  What 
did  we  come  here  for  I  We  came  ha«  to 
try  if  we  could  frame  a  constitntion,  but 
now  the  hon.  gentleman  deliberately  pro- 
poses that  the  colonies  should  pat  aside 
all  our  efforts  and  start  afresh  themselves. 
That  is  what  it  comes  to,  and  I  hope  the 
amendment  will  not  be  carried* 

Mr.  MUNRO :  I  think  there  is  a  way 
out  of  the  difficulty  if  we  follow  a  prece- 
dent that  will  satisfy  both  sides;  It  took 
about  five  months  to  form  the  American 
Constitution,  and  when  it  was  submitted 
to  the  states  for  adoption,  they  had  to  say 
"  aye"  or  "no  " ;  but  they  were  allowed 
in  their  conventions  to  make  any  recom- 
mendations they  thought  proper  with 
regard  to  future  amendments,  and  those 
amendments  were  taken  into  consideration 
by  the  new  congress  when  it  met    That 
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Is  the  proper  time  to  deal  with  such  amend* 
ments.     If  we  are  going  to  frame  a  con^ 
stitation  here,  and  then  send  it  to  the 
various  colonies  to  be  altei-ed  as  they  think 
proper,  the  thing  will  be  interminable.    If 
^^e   adopt  the  American  plan,  and  allow 
the  different  colonies  in  their  own  conven- 
tions to  prepare  a  schedule  of  any  amend- 
ments they  would  like  adopted,  and  let 
those  amendments,  as  a  whole,  be  referred 
to  the  new  parliament  when  it  meets,  then 
the  -wishes  of  the  people  will  be  given  effect 
tOy  if  approved  of.     But  to  ask  us  to  adopt 
the  proposal  of  Sir  John  Bray  is  simply  to 
say  that  all  our  work  shall  be  laid  aside. 

Mr.  SUTTOIl :  I  do  not  know  whether 
it  is  the  intention  of  the  Convention  to 
accept  the  proposal  of  the  hon.  member.  Sir 
John  Bray ;  but  if  it  is  not,  I  would  sug- 
gest that  the  words  "  for  the  approval  of" 
be  struck  out,  with  a  view  to  the  insertion 
in  lieu  thereof  of  the  words  "  as  soon  as 
possible  to." 

SirSAMUEL  Griffith:  Forwhatpurposel 
Mr.  GILLIES :  It  appears  to  me  that 
there  are  only  two  ways  in  which  this  con- 
stitution can  be  satisfactorily  considered 
hy  the  colonies.     As  some  hon.  members 
have  advocated  from  time  to  time,  there 
might  be  a  referendum  to  the  people,  so 
that  they  could  say  "  yes  "  or  "  no  "  to  it ; 
or  assuming  that  there  are  considerable 
objections  to  it — and  it  will  probably  take 
some  time  before  we  can  understand  what 
those  objections  may  be,  and  whether  they 
will  be  insuperable — a  bill  might  be  sub- 
mitted to  each  legislature,  asking  them  to 
provide  for  the  election  of  delegates  to  re- 
present their  colony  at  a  convention,  which 
should  meet   and  consider  the  question, 
their  determination  to  be  absolutely  final, 
and  the  constitution  which  they  adopted  to 
be  transmitted  at  once  to  the  Imperial  Go- 
vernment    If  we  do  not  take  this  course, 
I  do  not  see  that  there  is  any  other  way 
of  dealing  with  the  difficulty,  except  by 
getting  a  "  yes  "  or  "  no  "  approval  or  dis- 


approval from  each  colony.  I  can  quite  see 
that  if  each  colony  is  called  upon  to  make 
amendments  in  the  constitution,  there  wDl 
be  no  end  to  them,  and  it  will  be  very 
difficult  to  come  to  a  conclusion  upon  ; 
but  if  each  parliament  passed  an  act  pro- 
viding for  the  creation  of  a  convention, 
the  members  of  which  would  have  power 
to  absolutely  determine  all  these  matters^ 
we  should  obtain  finality. 

Sir  Samuel  Griffith  :  Does  the  hon. 
member  think  they  would  do  it  ? 

Mr.  GILLIES :  I  think  they  would ; 
but  there  is  this  difficulty  :  Take  the  case 
of  either  New  South  Wales  or  Victoria. 
I  think  it  is  acknowledged  that  it  would 
be  very  much  to  be  regretted  if  either  of 
those  colonies  could  not  approve  of  the 
constitution,  and  were  to  refuse  to  join 
the  commonwealth.  It  would  be  a  great 
pity  ;  but  it  might  come  about  owing  to 
their  insistance  upon  two  or  three  amend- 
ments, not  by  any  means  of  a  vital  char- 
acter, and  which  they  might  be  willing 
to  resubmit  to  a  convention,  to  which 
they  had  given  complete  authority  to 
finally  determine  the  whole  question.  If 
we  do  not  do  that,  I  see  no  other  way  of 
arriving  at  a  final  determination  than  by 
a  "  yes  "  or  "  no  "  decision  with  regard  to 
the  bill  as  it  stands  on  the  part  of  each 
colony.  But  it  seems  to  me  that  it  would  be 
a  great  pity  to  take  a  final  answer  upon  the 
bill  as  it  stands  if  there  were  a  possibility 
of  one  of  the  large  colonies  refusing  to  join 
the  federation  simply  because  of  the  omis- 
sion of  one  or  two  provisions  which  they 
thought  ought  to  have  been  inseited,  or 
because  of  the  presence  of  one  or  two  pro- 
visions which  they  thought  ought  to  have 
been  struck  out.  I  think  it  would  be  a 
great  pity,  though  it  might  happen  if  some 
of  the  colonies  absolutely  refused  to  join 
the  commonwealth.  There  is  no  doubt, 
however,  that  by  a  convention  having  com- 
plete authority  to  deal  with  the  whole 
question,  we  should  obtain  finality,  and  I 
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think  a  sufficient  number  of  coloniqp  would 
agree  to  the  constitution  as  it  might  then 
be  amended  to  admit  of  its  being  sent 
direct  to  the  Imperial  Parliament.  To 
invite  the  colonies  to  make  amendments 
in  this  bill  would,  I  think,  be  a  pity. 

Mr.  DIBBS  :  I  intend  to  vote  for  the 
amendment  of  the  hon.  member,  Sir  John 
Bray,  and  I  shall  do  so  with  the  strong 
conviction]  that  all  we  are  endeavouring 
to  do  here  is  in  the  interests  of  the  people 
of  Australia,  and  that  if  we  wish  to  work 
for  the  good  of  Australia,  and  in  the  in- 
terests of  the  people,  we  must  consult  them 
and  get  their  approval  at  every  stage  of 
the  work  which  we  have  in  hand.  It 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  first  in- 
tention with  regard  to  the  Convention  was 
that  the  constitution  when  it  was  framed 
should  go  direct  to  tlie  Imperial  Parliament. 

Sir  Samuel^^Gripfith  :  No  ! 

Mr, DIBBS:  Yes,  that  was  tlie  intention 
— ^not  the  intention  expressed  in  the  Con- 
vention ;  but  before  the  Convention  was 
appointed — that  the  constitution  should  go 
direct  to  the  Imperial  Parliament. 

Mr.  MuNRO  :  No  ! 

Mr.  DIBBS  :  It  is  all  very  well  to  say 
no;  but  the  hon.  gentleman  was  not  in 
Sydney  at  the  time  the  subject  was  being 
considered,  because  his  duties  have  kept 
him  in  Victoria. 

Mr.  McMillan:  It  wasnot  the  intention! 

Mr.  DIBBS  :  How  can  the  hon.  mem- 
ber say  that  ?  He  has  never  been  within 
the  mind  of  the  President  of  the  Conven- 
tion. I  have  been  a  listener  and  a  searcher 
after  the  truth,  so  as  to  ascertain  it  as  far 
as  possible,  and  in  the  speeches  which  the 
Premier  origitLally  made  with  regard  to  fed- 
eration, though  not  in  his  later  speeches, 
he  stated  that  the  constitution,  upon  being 
framed  by  the  Convention,  should  go  straight 
to  the  Imperial  Parliament 

Mr.  Baker  :  Then  what  was  the  object 
of  our  reporting  to  the  several  parliaments? 
[Mr.  Gillies. 


Mr.  DIBBS :  AU  that  was  afterwib 
•changed,  and  we  were  authonBcd  bj  oar 
various  parliaments  to  ooHie  here  and  draii 
a  constitution. 

The  PrbsideUt  :  Do  I  uaderstaad  tl» 
hon.  member  to  say  that  I  gave  exprcuign 
to  that  ideal 

Mr.  DIBBS  :  Yes  ;  I  do. 

The  President  :  Then  I  can  only  atv 
— ^and  I  ought  not  to  be  called  upon  t» 
say  it  in  this  place — that  I  utterly  deny 
having  done  so. 

Mr.  DIBBS  :  Of  course  I  take  the  hon. 
member's  denial;  but  having  followed  every 
letter  and  speech  that  has  been  made  on  the 
federation  question,  f rooi  the  time  the  hoiL 
member  raised  it  in  Queensland  eight<>vn 
montiis  ago  up  to  the  present,  it  spemed 
to  me  clear  that  his  original  intention  was 
that  the  constitution  should  go  straight  from 
this  Convention  to  the  Imperial  Parliampnt 
However,  it  has  been  determined  by  «Mir 
several  parliaments  that  we  should  oome 
here  and  draft  a  constitution  ;  but  I  would 
ask  hon.  members  to  bear  in  mind  that 
the  parliaments  who  sent  them  here  have 
never  had  authority  from  the  people  to 
send  us;  and  to  attempt  any  rapid  mode  of 
dealing  with  the  question  without  gxvingthe 
people  from  one  end  of  Australia  to  the  other 
an  c  p|K>rtuni  ty  of  considering  it  on  itsmerite, 
is  to  invite  opposition  to  federation.   If  yon 
want  to  build  a  staunch  ship  you  must  lay 
your  keel  strongly  on  the  stocks,  and  you 
must  go  on  iirmly  until  it  is  finished.     So 
it  is  with  the  ship  of  state.     You  must  go 
on  with  it  slowly  and  strongly,  until  yon 
launch  it  in  all  the  glory  of  a  fedeial  con- 
stitution. But  if  you  endeavour  to  rush  the 
matter  through  or  to  obtain  the  opinion  of 
the  people  by  a  plebiscite,  you  court  dis- 
aster.    Step  by  step  you  must  put  in  the 
foundation  and  build  your  structure,  and 
you  can  only  build  the  structure  firmly 
when  you  have  the  hearty  concurrence  of 
the  people.     To  make  any  endeavour  to 
take  a  bare  ''yes''  or  **no"  dedsioa  with  re- 
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ferenoe  to  the  constitution  will  be  to  thwart 
tlae  efiforts  being  made  towards  federation. 
"We  must  not  be  afraid  of  the  people,  and 
tliis  desire  to  hasten  through  the  work, 
so  that  we  may  not  have  to  do  it  all  over 
again,  is  mere  bunkum.     The  people  must 
go  ^with  us  in  this  matter,  and  unless  we 
li&ve  them  with  us  we  must  not  attempt 
it.      They  must  be  educated  up  to  tlie  ques- 
tion ;  but  it  will  take  time  to  educate  them, 
and  there  will  be  no  solidity  in  the  constitu- 
tion unless  from  first  to  last  we  have  them 
fully  with   us.     I   am    in  favour  of  the 
.  amendment  of  the  hon.  member,  6ir  John 
Bray,  and  I  would  go  further  and  say,  let 
a  parliament,  elected  on  the  one  issue  only 
— "  Shall  Australia  be  federated  1 " — send 
members  to  a  convention  to  revise  this 
constitution,  and  improve  it.     It  is  un- 
doubtedly capable  of  being  improved,  and 
time  will  develop  the  improvements  neces- 
sary. When  that  convention  has  approved 
of  the  constitution,  we  may  take  a  plebis- 
cite, and  then,  if  the  people  agree  to  the 
constitution,  it  will  last.    But  any  attempt 
to  force  it,  or  to  display  haste,  will  be  to 
destroy  all  we  are  trying  to  do. 

Mr.  ABBOTT  :  I  do  not  suppose  it 
entered  the  mind  of  any  man  in  the  com- 
munity of  New  South  Walts  or  any  other 
of  the  Australian  colonies  that  this  bill  was 
to  be  submitted  to  the  parliaments  to  be 
accepted  or  rejected.  I  am  quite  sure  that 
in  ourown  legislature — and  I  have  followed 
the  debates  as  closely  as  I  could  in  the  other 
legislatures — those  who  proposed  that  this 
Convention  should  be  held  proposed  that 
whatever  the  result  of  the  Convention  might 
be,  an  appeal  should  be  made  to  the  peoplo 
to  enable  them  to  say  whether  there  should 
be  federation  or  not.  It  was  never  supposed 
in  our  legislature  that  the  Parliament  exist- 
ing at  the  present  time  should  be  asked  to 
accept  the  bill  prepared  by  tliis  Convention, 
and  I  am  quite  sure  that  no  other  parlia- 
ment in  Australia  ever  supposed  such  a 
thing.    It  was  always  intended  that  what- 


ever the  result  of  this  Convention  might  be, 
it  should  be  submitted  to  the  parliaments, 
and  from  the  parliaments  to  the  people,  and 
you  youi'self,  Mr.  President,  in  the  legisla- 
ture of  New  South  Wales,  I  have  heard  over 
and  over  again  state  that  under  no  circum- 
stances, whatever  the  result  of  the  Con- 
vention might  be,  should  there  be  any 
legislation  upon  it  without  a  direct  appeal 
to  the  people  themselves.  I  think  it  is 
almost  needless  to  say  that  that  was  the 
object  of  our  own  Parliament  in  appoint- 
ing delegates  to  this  Convention,  so  that, 
combined  with  the  delegates  from  the  other 
colonies,  tliey  might  put  a  definite  proposal 
before  the  people  of  Australia.  I  agree 
with  my  hon.  colleague,  Mr.  Dibbs,  when 
he  says  that  we  must  lay  a  sure  founda- 
tion, and  that  sure  foundation  must  be 
the  approval  of  tlie  people  of  the  various 
colonies.  As  I  said  before,  it  was  never 
intended  that  any  measure  bringing  about 
federation  should  be  initiated  in  the  par- 
liaments without  first  appealing  to  the 
people  of  the  country.  I  do  hope  that  we 
shall  have  many  opportunities  of  speaking 
to  the  people  before  we  determine  upon  a 
federal  union  under  any  law ;  and  I  am  quite 
sure  that  that  was  your  intention  when  you 
made  the  proposal  to  our  own  legislature. 

Mr.  PLAYFOPwD :  It  appears  to  me 
that  we  really  have  no  policy  but  to 
remit  the  question  to  the  people  in  the 
form  of  "yes"  or  "no  "  If  we  adopt  any 
other  course  it  will  only  result  in  absolute 
confusion.  One  colony  will  suggest  one 
amendment,  and  another  colony  will  sug- 
gest another  amendment.  The  colonies 
generally  will  suggest  a  great  number  of 
amendments,  so  tliat  the  convention  wludi 
would  be  called  together  would  have  to 
frame  another  constitution.  Do  you  expect 
that  peopleelected  for  one  particular  colony, 
and  going  to  the  convention  with  instruc- 
tions to  carry  a  certain  proposal,  will  be 
likely  to  come  to  a  fair  compromise  1  Do 
hon.   members  tliink  the   members  oi  a 
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convention,  brought  together  under  such 
circumstances,  receiving  instructions  from 
individual  colonies  to  carry  out  certain 
views,  will  be  likely  to  compromise  matters 
as  we,  unfettered  by  any  special  instruc- 
tions excepting  for  the  formation  of  what  we 
believe  to  be  a  just  and  equitable  scheme 
for  the  federation  of  the  colonies,  have  com- 
promised them  1  Do  hon.  members  suppose 
that  anything  of  that  kind  will  result? 
What,  then,  will  the  final  result  be  1  After 
the  convention  has  agreed  to  something, 
will  not  the  people  say,  "  You  must  remit 
it  to  us  again  "  ?  Will  they  agree  to  the 
work  of  that  convention ;  will  they  say  they 
will  be  bound  by  a  majority  of  the  con- 
vention, when  their  representatives  have, 
very  likely,  received  definite  instructions 
to  adopt  a  certain  course  of  action  1  Will 
they  not  say  that  what  has  been  done  by  a 
majority  of  the  convention  must  still  be 
submitted  to  the  people  ?  Will  it  not  be 
better,  under  the  circumstances,  to  take  the 
**  yea  *'  or  the  "  nay,"  of  the  people  at  once? 
If  they  say  "nay,"  we  shall,  no  doubt, 
through  the  press,  ascertain  the  reasons 
why  they  are  not  in  favour  of  federation 
under  certain  circumstances,  and  under 
whatcircnmstauces  they  would  be  in  favour 
of  it.  We  may  thus,  ultimately,  have  an- 
other convention  and  another  appeal  to  the 
people.  It  will  be  a  great  deal  better  to 
ask  the  people  at  once ;  but  how  can  you 
ask  the  people  to  express  their  views  and 
opinions  on  the  details  of  the  bill  ]  No 
two  persons  who  go  to  the  poll  would  vote 
alike.  The  idea  appears  to  me  to  be  out 
of  the  question.  It  cannot  be  carried  out. 
As  I  have  already  stated,  my  idea  is  to 
put  the  question  to  the  people  directly, 
and  let  them  say  "  aye  "  or  "  no." 

Mr.  DiBBS  :  Does  the  hon.  member  mean 
to  put  the  whole  of  the  bill,  and  nothing 
but  the  bill,  before  them  1 

Mr.   PLAYFORD:    If  a  number  of 
them  vote  "no,"  and  say  "  We  would  have 
gone  for  federation  if  the  lines  had  been 
[Mr,  riayford. 


different,"  we  can  have  another  oonvea- 
tion  subsequently,  and  we  can  frame 
another  constitution  ;  but  you  will  never 
frame  a  constitution  if  those  who  are 
elected  by  the  people  of  the  Tarions  colo- 
nies for  the  purpose  of  framing  it^  reoei^^- 
definite  instructions  as  to  the  coarse  thej 
are  to  pursue,  because,  under  those  di- 
cumstances,  there  will  be  no  possibility  of 
compromise.  There  is  no  federal  consti- 
tution in  the  world  in  regard  to  whieli 
that  course  has  been  adopted.  It  was  never 
adopted  in  America  It  was  never  adopted 
in  Canada,  where  the  question  was  to  be  an- 
swered by  "yea"  or  "nay."  It  was  never 
adopted  in  Switzerland,  and,  as  far  as  I 
know,  it  was  never  adopted  in  the  German 
federation.  It  has  never  been  adopted  ;  and, 
if  you  will  look  clearly  into  the  matter,  you 
ivill  see  that  it  cannot  work.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  ascertain  the  exact  vie  ws  of  thepeople 
on  all  these  different  points  and  they  must 
therefore  say  "yea"  or  "nay."  There  is  one 
point,  however,  on  which  the  people  may  ex- 
press their  views.  Public  opinion  tbroogh- 
out  the  various  colonies  will  make  the  fact 
known  that  it  is  desired  that  at  the  earliest 
possible  moment  certain  alterations  should 
be  made  in  the  Constitution  on  certain  lead- 
ing lines,  and  when  the  new  parliament  of 
the  commonwealth  is  formc<l,  that  parlia- 
ment will  be  able  to  make  those  alterations 
in  the  same  way  as  alterations  were  made 
in  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
when  it  was  framed.  That  will  be  a  far  more 
satisfactory  method.  The  people  of  the 
colonies,  and  the  press  will  no  doubt  express 
their  views,  and  if  there  is  a  unanimous  ex- 
pression of  opinion  in  favour  of  alterations 
in  the  constitution,  they  can  be  made  by 
the  parliament  of  the  commonwealth  im- 
mediately after  it  has  met,  and  in  a  much 
moi-e  satisfactory  manner  than  can  posdbly 
be  made  by  any  convention  specially  elected 
for  the  purpose.  I  think  the  mode  pro- 
posed is  the  only  satisfactory  one.  We 
were  appointed,  as  I  understand^   by  the 
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parliaments   of  the  various  colonies  for 
the  purpose  of  drafting  a  constitution  to 
be  submitted  to  the  people  for  them  to 
say  "yea"  or  "nay"  to  it;  and  if  they 
say  that  many  of  the  clauses  are  of  such 
a  character  that  they  cannot  agree  to  them, 
although,  at  the  same  time,  they  may  be 
in    favour  of  federation,  they  will  vote 
against  them  with  the  view,  eventually, 
of  the  appointment  of  another  convention 
to  draft  a  bill  which  will  better  suit  their 
views.     That  would  be  the  result  of  what 
the  hon.  member  himself  proposes.  There- 
fore, I  think  it  would  be  a  great  deal  better 
to  vote  for  the  clause  as  it  stands  in  pre- 
ference to  the  suggestion  of  the  hon.  mem- 
ber, Sir  John  Bray,  who  proposes  that  the 
matter  should  be  considered  by  the  people. 
I  do  not  mind  if  the  words  he  proposes  to 
insert  are  inserted  before  the  word  "  ap- 
proval."    Of  course,  it  is  understood  that 
the  people  will  consider  the  matter  before 
they  give  their  approval,  so  that  no  harm 
will  be  done  by  inserting  the  words  "  for 
the    consideration  and  approval   of    the 
people." 

Question — That  the  word  proposed  to 
be  omitted  stand  part  of  the  question — 
put.     The  Convention  di\dded  : 

Ayes,  2i ;  noes,  7 ;  majority,  17. 

Ates. 

Abbott,  Mr.  Loton,  Mr. 

Baker,  Mr.  Macdonaid-Paterson  Mr 

Oockbum,  Dr.  Marmion,  Mr. 

Deakin,  Mr.  McH wraith,  Sir  Thomas 

Fitzgerald,  Mr.  McMUlan,  Mr. 

Forrest,  Mr.  A.  Munro,  Mr. 

Forrest,  Mr.  J.  Parkes,  Sir  Henry 

Gillies,  Mr.  Playford,  Mr. 

Gordon,  Mr.  Ratledge,  Mr. 

Grey,  Sir  George  Smith,  Colonel 

Griffith,  Sir  Samuel  Suttor,  Mr. 

Jennings,  Sir  Patrick  Thynne,  Mr. 

Noes. 
Bray,  Sir  John  Fysh,  Mr. 

Clark,  Mr.  Kingston,  Mr. 

Dibbs,  Mr.  Wrixon,  Mr. 

Downer,  Sir  John 

Question  so  resolved  in  the  affirmative. 


Sir  GEORGE  GREY :  I  move : 
That  the  resolution  be  amended  by  inserting 

after  the  word  "  respectively  "  the  words  "  at 

a  plebiscite  on  the  principle  of  one  man  one 

vote." 

The  clause  would  then  read  as  follows  : — 

That  this  Convention  recommends  that  pro* 
vision  be  made  by  the  parliaments  of  the  several 
colonies  for  submitting  for  the  approval  of  the 
people  of  the  colonies  respectively,  at  a  plebiscite 
on  the  principle  of  one  man  one  vote,  the  con« 
stitution  of  the  commonwealth  of  Australia  as 
framed  by  this  Convention. 

Amendment  negatived. 

Question  resolved  in  the  affirmative. 

ESTABLISHMENT  OF  THE 
CONSTITUTION. 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH  rose  to 
move: 

That  the  Convention  further  reconuuends 
that  so  soon  as  the  constitution  has  been  adopted 
by  three  of  the  colonies,  her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment be  requested  to  take  the  necessary  action 
to  establish  the  constitution  in  respect  of  those 
colonies. 

He  said  :  This  is  a  recommendation  from 
the  Constitutional  Committee.  It  is  im< 
possible  to  know  how  many  colonies  will 
adopt  the  constitution.  It  might  happen 
that  only  Western  Australia,  Tasmania, 
and  Queensland  would  adopt  it,  in  which 
case  I  have  no  doubt  that  her  Majesty's 
Government  would  not  recommend  the 
parliament  of  the  United  Kingdom  to 
pass  it  into  law ;  but  I  do  not  anticipate 
that  contingency.  On  the  other  hand, 
supposing  the  three  colonies  on  the  eastern 
seaboard,  or  that  New  South  Wales,  Vic- 
toria, and  South  Australia,  adopted  it, 
there  would  be  no  reason  why  we  should 
wait  any  longer.  I  need  not  give  any  fur- 
ther reasons. 

Question  resolved  in  the  affirmative. 

REPORT  OF  PROCEEDINGS  AND 
DEBATES. 
Resolved  (motions  by  Mr.  McMillan)  .• 
That  the  President  forward  copies  of  the  Pro- 
ceedings and  Debates  of  the  Convention  to  his 
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Excellency  the  Governor  of  New  South  Wales, 
for  traoBmiflsion  to  the  Right  Hon.  the  Principal 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies. 

That  the  President  forward  copies  of  the  re- 
port of  the  Proceedings  and  Deliates  of  the  Con- 
vention to  the  representatives  of  the  colonies  at 
this  Convention,  for  presentation  to  their  respe^- 
-  tive  parliameBts  and  for  general  distribution. 

VOTES  OF  THANKS. 

Mr.  MUNRO :  Our  duties  being  now 
ended,  I  have  been  requested  to  propose  a 
very  important  resolution  which  I  have 
not  the  least  doubt  will  be  carried  not  only 
unanimously,  but  '^dth  enthusiasm  : 

That  the  thanks  of  the  Convention  be  given  to 
the  Hon.  Sir  Henry  Parkes,  G.  C.  M.  G. ,  President ; 
the  Hon.  Sir  Samael  W.Griffith,  K.C.M.G.,  Vice- 
President  ;  and  the  Hon.  Joseph  Palmer  Abbott, 
Chairman  of  Committees  of  the  Whole,  for  the 
services  rendered  by  them  to  the  Convention. 

I  am  quite  sure  that  all  the  members  of 
the  Convention  will  agree  with  me  in  say- 
ing that  we  are  under  a  great  obligation 
to  those  gentlemen  for  the  attention  which 
they  have  given  to  the  business,  and  the 
manner  in  which  they  presided  over  our 
meetings.  I  had  the  pleasure  and  the 
honor  of  proposing  you,  sir,  for  the  posi- 
tion of  President,  and  I  am  quite  sure  we 
all  feel  that  you  have  been  the  right  man 
in  the  right  place.  I  do  not  think  it 
"would  be  wise  now  to  dwell  on  these  mat- 
ters, for  we  all  know  and  appreciate  the 
services  which  have  been  rendered. 

Mr.  PLAYFORD  :  I  second  the  resolu- 
tion with  very  great  pleasure. 

Question  resolved  in  the  affirmative 
The  PRESIDENT :  It  seems  to  me  that 
it  is  my  duty  at  this  stage  to  express  my 
acknowledgments,  and  it  will  be  the  duty 
of  the  other  two  gentlemen  named  in  the 
resolution  to  express  theirs.  I  feel  my- 
self very  sensibly  the  compliment  paid  to 
me.  I  accepted  my  nomination  to  the 
office  of  President,  not,  perhaps,  with  much 
misgiving,  but  I  can  say  safely  with  no  de- 
sire for  that  office  to  the  exclusion  of  any 
more  acceptable  member  of  the  Convention. 


Since  I  have  occapied  the  cbair  I  have 
received  such  uniform  ooartesj,  so  modi 
kindness,  so  much  consideraticHi  for  aar 
failings  of  mine,  and  so  much  appcedatua 
of  my  smcdl  services,  that  I  aiD  more  thac 
gratified.  It  is,  of  coarse,  a  great  diaticc- 
tion  to  preside  over  a  body  ao  distingnkhd 
as  this  GonvenUon.  We  have  amongit  «, 
I  think,  no  fewer  than  fourteen  or  fifias 
gentlemen  who  either  are  prime  mioic- 
ters,  or  have  occupied  that  post ;  and  i: 
must  be  assumed,  even  if  we  had  no  per- 
sonal knowledge,  that  the  colonies  would 
only  send  as  their  representatives  their 
best  men.  The  Convention  is  composed  ot 
men  whose  names  are  bistoricaliy  knowB 
already,  and  it  is  a  great  diBtinctHi&  in- 
deed to  be  promoted  to  the  high  statioti  of 
presiding  over  the  deliberations  of  these 
distinguished  men.  I  apfn«ctate  that  mj- 
self  very  deeply,  and  I  return  my  fiinoei»^ 
thanks  for  all  the  courtesy  and  kiodneBE  I 
have  received,  with  the  assuranoe  that  I 
shall  not  soon  forget  the  many  acts  of  con- 
sideration which  have  been  shown  to  me 
by  hon.  members.  I  can  say  nothing  mote, 
except  again  to  express  my  grateful  acknov- 
ledgments  for  the  distinction  conferred 
upon  me,  and  also  for  the  various  acts  of 
kindness  and  courtesy  extended  to  me  dar- 
ing the  time  I  have  occupied  the  chair. 

Sir  SAMUEL  GRIFFITH:  I  desire 
also  to  offiar  my  acknowledgments  to  the 
Convention  for  the  compliment  paid  to  me 
in  including  me  in  this  vote  of  thanks. 
My  duties  ss  Vice-President  of  the  Con- 
vention have  not,  I  am  happy  to  say,  been 
very  arduous,  as  you,  sir,  have  been  able  to 
perform  the  functions  almost  throoghou: 
the  whole  of  our  sittings.  The  functioBS 
which  fell  to  my  lot  as  chairman  of  th? 
Constitutional  Committee  were  more  arda- 
ous.  In  respect  to  them  I  desire  to  ex- 
press my  special  acknowledgments  to  the 
gentlemen  who  were  on  the  committee  with 
me  for  the  help  which  they  gave  me,  and 
especially  with  respect  to  the  difficult  work 
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of  draftiDg  the  bill,  or  being  responsible  for 
the  drafting,  which  fell  to  my  lot  as  chair- 
man.     I  desire  to  express  my  thanks,  as 
an   individual,  to  the  hon.  member,  Mr. 
Clarky  Attomey-Qeneral  of  Tasmania,  and 
to  the  hon.  member,  Mr.  Kingston,  lately 
Attorney-Qeneml  of  South  Australia,  who 
were  originally  associated  with  the  draft- 
ing committee,  and  also  in '  no  less  degree 
to  my  hon.  friend,  Mr,  Barton,  of  New 
South  Wales,  who  took  Mr.  Clark's  place 
when  he  was  laid  up,  and  who  devoted 
hinaself  to  that  work  as  strenuously  and 
as  industriously  as  any  man  with  whom 
X  ever  had  the  pleasure  of  working,  and 
I  venture  to  say  that  I  have  done  a  good 
deal  of  hard  work  in  my  time.     I  have 
also  to  express  my  acknowledgments  to  the 
Convention  for  the  uniform  courtesy  and 
consideration  with  which  they  have  treated 
me.     I  have  felt  sometimes  that  I  was, 
perhaps,  a  little  too  insistent  on  my  views; 
but  I  hope  they  will  pardon  me.     I,  for 
my  part,  shall  leave  this  Convention  with 
the  most  pleasurable  feelings.     I  had  the 
pleasure  of  knowing  nearly  all  the  members 
personally  before — I  think  there  were  only 
three  members  whom  I  did  not  know  before; 
old  acquaintances  have  been  renewed,  and 
I  feel,  as  my  hon.  colleague  from  Queens- 
land said  this  morning,  it  is  impossible  to 
go  away  from  a  meeting  of  this  kind  with- 
out profiting  very  greatly  by  intercourse 
with  so  many  minds.     I  hoi>e  that  what 
will  follow  on  our  woik  will  be  as  satis- 
factory as  it  seems  to  us  at  the  present 
time. 

Mr.  ABBOTT:  I  have  to  return  my 
thanks  to  the  Convention  for  the  honor 
which  they  did  me  in  electing  me  Chair- 
man of  Committees,  and  I  have  to  thank 
hon.  members  for  the  very  little  trouble 
which  they  gave  me  in  the  discharge  of 
those  duties.  I  hope  that  in  the  future, 
occupying  the  position  which  I  do  in  this 
legislature,  I  shall  have  as  little  trouble 
in  maintaining  law  and  order  as  I  have  had 


during  tho  discussions  of  the  Convention 
in  Committee.  It  is  an  honor  to  be  associ- 
ated with  such  a  Convention,  and  I  am 
quite  sure  that,  whatever  the  result  may  be, 
the  bringing  together  of  so  many  public 
men  from  tho  different  colonies  will  be  of 
lasting  benefit  to  every  one  of  the  colonies. 
Again  I  thank  hon.  members. 

OFFICERS  OF  THE  CONVENTION. 
Mr.  MUNRO  :  I  beg  to  move  : 
That  the  thanks  of  this  Convention  be  given 
to  Frederick  William  Webb,  Esquire,  secretary, 
and  to  his  assistants,  and  also  the  members  of 
the  Parliamentary  Reporting  Staff  of  New  South 
Wales,  for  their  services  to  the  Convention. 
I  wish  simply  to  say  one  word  in  support 
of  this  motion,  and  it  is  that  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Convention  feel  that  these 
gentlemen  have  discharged  their  duties 
in  an  admirable  manner.  As  one  who  is 
always  complaining  of  the  slowness  with 
which  the  Mansard  of  Victoria  is  pub- 
lished, I  highly  appreciate  the  smartness 
with  which  the  members  of  the  Hansard 
staff  of  this  colony  have  performed  their 
work.  I  was  perfectly  surprised  to  find  a 
proof  copy  of  Hansard  at  our  hotels  each 
morning,  containing  the  previous  day's 
debates  ;  and  looking  through  the  reports 
from  time  to  time,  I  was  equally  surprised 
to  find  so  few  mistakes.  I  am  sure  that 
Mr.  Webb  has  discharged  his  duties  in  an 
€qually  satisfactory  manner,  and  that  his 
assistants  are  also  entitled  to  our  thanks. 
I  am  sure  hon.  members  will  unanimously 
join  in  passing  this  vote  of  thanks  in  tho 
most  hearty  manner. 

Mr.  DIBBS  :  Before  the  motion  is  put 
from  the  Chair  I  should  like  to  say  that  I 
indorse  every  word  uttered  by  the  hon. 
member,  Mr.  Munro,  with  regard  to  the 
officers  who  have  given  their  time  and 
services  to  the  Convention.  As  a  repre- 
sentative of  New  South  Wales,  I  should 
like  also  to  make  a  suggestion,  and  I  know 
that  it  has  only  to  be  made  to^receive  at 
your  hands,  sir,  a  generous  and  hearty 
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responsa  We  should  bear  in  mind  that 
these  gentlemen  are  civil  servants  of  New 
South  Wales,  and  that  they  have  not 
only  given  us  the  benefit  of  their  services 
during  the  last  six  weeks,  but  have  devoted 
a  large  amount  of  time,  out  of  what  is 
really  their  vacation,  to  their  duties  in 
connection  with  the  Convention.  I  feel 
that  the  Government  of  New  South  Wales 
should  recognise  the  value  of  the  services 
of  these  gentlemen.  I  refer  not  only  to  the 
Parliamentary  Reporting  Staff,  but  I  in- 
clude the  secretary  to  the  Convention  and 
other  officers  down  to  the  humblest  officer 
employed  in  these  buildings,  and  who  might, 
but  for  this  Convention,  have  been  enjoy- 
ing a  holiday.  I  hope  the  whole  of  them 
will  receive  at  the  hands  of  the  Govern- 
ment that  generous  recognition  of  services 
which  is  characteristic  of  the  colony  of  New 
South  Wales  ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  the 
suggestion  once  made — even  if  it  should 
not  already  have  occurred  to  your  mind, 
sir — ^will  receive  from  you  a  generous  and 
hearty  response. 

The  PRESIDENT  :  The  hon.  member, 
Mr.  Dibbs,  having  so  lively  a  sense  of 
the  justice  and  propriety  of  the  present 
Government,  may  rest  assured  that  his 
suggestion  has  only  to  be  made  to  be  fol- 
lowed. If  it  be  not  out  of  place,  I  may 
state  that  the  Government  have  very  few 
pleasures  amid  the  arduous  duties  they 
have  to  perform,  and  that  the  keenest 
pleasure  of  all  is  to  adopt  any  suggestion 
coming  from  so  amiable  a  quarter. 

Question  resolved  in  the  affirmative. 

The  PRESIDENT :  Perhaps  I  may  be 
permitted  to  say,  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Webb 
and  the  other  officers  that  from  a  long  per- 


sonal knowledge  of-  tbese  gentkmen,  I  Ut. 
assured  that  they  would  spare  no  e&r, 
and  that  they  would  draw  very  lar^gdynpcs 
their  capabilities  of  enduianoe  m  orde 
to  give  satisfaction  to'  this  GonTenlaoc 
I  think  I  mnj  thank  the  Conventioa  on 
behalf  of  Mr.  Webb  and  the  other  gentk- 
men  referred  to  in  the  resolution  for  tb^ 
kind  manner  in  which  it  has  expressed  it^ 
sense  of  their  services,  and  I  hehere  I  maj 
add,  that  although  the  performance  of  tlioee 
services  has  diminished  much  of  the  time 
for  enjoyment  which  during  the  ptrisi* 
mentary  recess  they  would  have  had,  tber 
still  have  felt  a  sincere  and  high-toned 
pleasure  in  rendering  their  services  to  th* 
Convention  at  this  important  epoch  of  oor 
history.  I  thank  yon  on  behalf  of  Mr. 
Webb  and  the  other  gentlemen  for  the 
manner  in  which  the  resolution  has  been 
carried 

DISSOLUTION  OF  THE  CONVETnON. 

The  PRESIDENT :  I  think  it  roaid 
be  the  most  becoming  course  not  for  any 
motion  of  adjournment  to  be  made,  bot 
for  me  to  declare  that  this  Convention 
having  done  its  work  is  now  dissolred 
Of  course  it  will  meet  no  more.  I  hare 
no  doubt  its  work  will  be  heard  of,  and  it 
would  be  unbecoming  in  me  to  indulge  in 
any  words  at  this  stage,  or  to  do  moie 
than  declare  that  the  proceedings  of  the 
Convention  have  come  to  an  end  I  now 
ask  the  delegates  to  rise  in  their  places 
and  to  give  three  cheers  for  her  Msjestr 
the  Queen. 

Hon,  members  rishtg  in  their  places  gars  ihra 
cheers  for  the  Queen, 

At  the  instance  of  Colonel  Smith,  ekem  wer* 
also  given  for  the  hon,  the  President  of  Vu  Cos* 
vention. 


[Mr.  Dibbs. 
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Draft  of  a  Bill  as  adopted  by  the  National  Australasian 

Convention,  9tli  April,  1891. 

HENEY  PARKES, 

President. 

F.  W.  WEBB, 

Secretary. 


DRAFT  OP 

A  BILL 

To  Constitute  the  Commonwealtli  of  Australia. 


WHEEEAS  the  AusiralaBian  Colonies  of  \here  name  the  Colonies  Preamble 
which  have  adopted  the  Constitution']  have  bj  [here  describe  the 
mode  hf  which  the  assent  of  the  Colonies  has  been  expressed]  agreed  to 
unite  in  one  Pederal  Commonwealth  under  the  Crown  of  the  United 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  under  the  Constitution 
hereby  established :  And  whereas  it  is  expedient  to  make  provision  for 
the  admission  into  the  Commonwealth  of  other  Australasian  Colonies 
and  Possessions  of  Her  Majesty:  Be  it  therefore  enacted  by  the 
Queen's  Most  Excellent  Majesty,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporal,  and  Commons,  in  the  present 
Parliament  assembled,  and  by  the  authority  of  the  same,  as  follows : — 

1.  This  Act  maybe  cited  as  "The  Constitution  of  the  Common- short  t(u«. 
wealth  of  Australia." 

2.  The  provisions  of  this  Act  referring  to  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  p^^^^nJ"  **' 
extend  also  to   the   Heirs  and   Successors   of  Her  Majesty  in  the  referring  to  the 
Sovereignty  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  Q«ecn. 

Gonsfitniion  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia. 

3.  It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Queen,  by  and  with  the  advice  of  Her  ^^®''*^  P">- 
Majesty's  Most  Honprable  Privy  Council,  to  declare  by  Proclamation  wealth  ©r  **'^'^* 
that,  on  and  after  a  day  therein  appointed,  not  being  later  than  six  Australia, 
months  after,the  passing  of  this  Act,  the  Colonies  of  [here  name  the 

Colonies  which  have  adopted  the  Constitution]  (which  said  Colonies 
and  Province  ai<e  hereinafter  severally  included  in  the  expression  "  the 
said  Colonies")  shall  be  united  in  one  Perderal  Commonwealth  under 
the  Constitution  hereby  eatablished,  and  under  the  name  of  "The 
Commonwealth  of  Australia" ;  and  on  and  after  that,  day  the  said 
Colonies  shall  be  united  in  one  l^ederal  Commonwealth  under  that 
name. 
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S?aS*°^*™*"*  4.  Unless  where  it  is  otherwise  expressed  or  implied  &ia  Act  alull 
commence  and  have  effect  on  and  fiom  the  day  so  appointed  in  the 
Queen*s  Proclamation;  and  the  name  ''The  Commonwealth  of 
Australia "  or  "  The  Commonwealth  "  shall  be  taken  to  mean  the 
Commonwealth  of  Australia  as  constituted  under  this  Act. 

••states.^  5,  The  term  "The  States'*  shall  be  taken  to  mean  such  of  the 

existing  Colonies  of  New  South  Wales,  New  Zealand,  Qaeenslacd, 
Tasmania,  Victoria,  and  Western  Australia,  and  the  ProTince  of  Sooth 
Australia,  as  for  the  time  being  form  part  of  the  Commonwealth,  and 
such  other  States  as  may  hereafter  be  admitted  into  the  Commonwealth 
imder  the  Constitution  thereof,  and  each  of  such  Colonies  so  fonniag 
part  of  the  Commonwealth  shall  be  hereafter  designated  a  "  State.** 


Kei 


of 48 and      6.  "The  Federal  Council  of   Australasia  Act,  1885,"   is  hereby 
49Vict.,chap.«).  repealed,  but  such  repeal  shall  not  affect  any  laws  passed  by  the  Federal 
Council  of  Australasia  and  in  force  at  the  date  of  the  establishment  of 
the  Constitution  of  the  Commonwealth. 

But  any  such  law  may  be  repealed  as  to  any  State  by  the  Parliament 
of  the  Commonwealth,  and  may  be  repealea  as  to  any  Colony,  not 
being  a  State,  by  the  Parliament  thereof. 

Operation  of  the  7,  The  Constitution  established  by  this  Act,  and  all  laws  made  by 
im  of  the  °  *^  the  Parliament  of  the  Commonwealth  in  pursuance  of  the  powers  con« 
Commonwealth,  ferrcd  by  the  Constitution,  and  all  Treaties  made  by  ilie  Common* 
wealth,  shall,  according  to  their  tenor,  be  binding  on  the  Courts,  Jndgesu 
and  people,  of  every  State,  and  of  every  part  of  the  Commonwealth, 
anything  in  the  laws  of  any  State  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding :  and 
the  Laws  and  Treaties  of  the  Commonwealth  shall  be  in  force  onboard 
of  all  British  ships  whose  last  port  of  clearance  or  whose  port  of  desti- 
nation  is  in  the  Commonwealth. 

Constitution.  8»  The  Constitution  of  the  Commonwealth  shall  be  as  follows : 


Division  of 
Constitution. 


THE  CONSTITUTION. 

This  Constitution  is  divided  into  Chapters  and  parts  as  follows :— 
CHAPTER  I.— THE  PABLIAMENTi 

Paet  I. — Genkeal; 

Paet  II. — The  Senate; 

Paet  III. — The  House  of  Ekpeesebttatives  ; 

Paet  IV. — Peovisions  eelatikg  to  both  Houses  ; 

Paet  V. — Powees  op  the  Paeliameht: 
CHAPTER  n.— THE  EXECUTTVE  OOYEENBCBNT: 
CHAPTER  nL— THE  FEDERAL  JUDIOATITREi 
CHAPTER  IV.— FINANCE  AND  TRADE  i 
CHAPTER  V— THE  STATES x 
CHAPTER  VI.— NEW  STATES  i 
CHAPTER  Vn.— MISCELLANEOUS! 
CHAPTER  VIII —AMENDMENT  OP  THE  CONSTITUTION. 
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CHAPTER  L 

THE  PAELIAMENT. 

Paet  I. — Gekebal. 

1.  The  Legislatire  powers  of  the  Commonwealth  shall  be  vested  in  Legidativo 
a  Federal  Parliament,  which  shall  consist  of  Her  Majesty,  a  Senate,  p^^'®'** 
and  a  House  of  Eepresentatives,  and  which  is  hereinafter  called  "  The 
Parliament." 

2.  The  Queen  may,  from  time  to  time,  appoint  a  Governor- General,  Govemor- 
who  shall  be  Her  Majesty's  Eepresentative  m  the  Commonwealth,  and  ^^^^^  * 
who  shall  have  and  may  exercise  in  the  Commonwealth  during  the 
Queen's  pleasure,  and  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  Constitution, 

such, powers  and  functions  as  the  Queen  may  think  fit  to  assign  to  him. 

3.  The  Annual  Salary  of  the  Governor- General  shall  be  fixed  by  the  Saiarj^  of 
Parliament  from  time  to  time,  but  shall  not  be  less  than  Ten  thousand  Genenir 
pounds,  and  shall  be  payable  to  the  Queen  out  of  the  Consolidated 
Eevenue  Fund  of  the  Commonwealth.     The  Salary  of  a  Governor- 
General  shall  not  be  diminished  during  his  continuance  in  office. 

4.  The  provision  of  this  Constitution  relating  to  the  Governor- Application  of 
General  extend  and  apply  to  the  Governor-General  for  the  time  being  ?Skiting"t o 
or  other  the  Chief  Executive  Officer  or  Administrator  of  the  Govern-  Governor- 
ment  of  the  Commonwealth,  by  whatever  title  he  is  designated.  enerai. 

5.  Every  Member  of  the  Senate,  and  every  Member  of  the  House  of  oath  of 
Eepresentatives,  shall  before  taking  his  seat  therein  make  and  sub-  ^"®*^*"^* 
scribe  before  the  Governor- General,  or  some  person  authorised  by  him, 

an  Oath  or  Affirmation  of  Allegiance  in  the  form  set  forth  in  the  schedule. 
Schedule  to  this  Constitution. 

6.  The  Governor-General  may  appoint  such  times  for  holding  the  2J  toXS* 
first  and  every  other  Session  of  the  Parliament,  as  he  may  think  fit,  »nd  places  for 
giving  sufficient  notice  thereof,  and  mav  also  from  time  to  time,  by  5?piri?aSt!" 

E reclamation  or  otherwise,  prorogue  the  said  Parliament,  and  may  in  J*®^®*"  ®f  ^'^• 
ke  manner  dissolve  the  House  of  Eepresentatives.  o"  Represen-"*^ 

The  Parliament  shall  be  called  together  not  later  than  six  months  First  session  of 
after  the  date  of  the  establishment  of  the  Commonwealth.  Parliament. 

7.  There  shall  be  a  Session  of  the  Parliament  once  at  least  in  every  Yearly  session 
yeai-,  so  that  twelve  months  shall  not  intervene  between  the  last  sitting  *^'  Parliament, 
of  the  Parliament  in  one  Session,  and  its  first  sitting  in  the  next 
Session. 

8.  The  privileges,  immunities,  and  powers,  to  be  held,  enjoyed,  and  Privileges,  &c., 
exercised  by  the  Senate  and  by  the  House  of  Representatives  respec-  **'  ^*®^®*^- 
tively,  and  by  the  Members  thereof,  shall  be  such  as  are  from  time  to 

time  declared  by  the  Parliament,  and  until  declared  shall  be  those 
held,  enjoyed,  and  exercised  by  the  Commons  House  of  Parliament  of 
the  ITnited  Kingdom,  and  by  the  Members  thereof,  at  the  date  of  the 
establishment  of  the  Commonwealth. 
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Failure  of  a 
State  to  choose 
Senators  not 
to  prevent 
business. 

Retirement  of 
Senators. 


Pabt  II. — The  Senate. 

Senate.  9.  The  Senate  shall  be  composed  of  ei^ht  memberft  for  each  State, 

direetlj  chosen  by  the  Houses  of  the  Parliament  of  the  several  Statea 
during  a  Session  thereof,  and  each  Senator  shall  hare  one  vote. 

The  Senators  shall  be  chosen  for  a  term  of  six  years. 

The  names  of  the  Senators  chosen  in  each  State  shall  be  certified  by 
the  Governor  to  the  Governor- General. 

Mode  of  election      10.  The  Parliament  of  the  Commonwealth  may  make  laws  pre- 

of  Senators.        scribing  a  uniform  manner  of  choosing  the  Senators.     Subject  to  sack 

laws,  if  any,  the  Parliament  of  each  State  may  determine  the  time, 

place,  and  manner  of  choosing  the  Senators  for  that  State  bj  the 

Houses  of  Parliament  thereof. 

11.  The  failure  of  any  State  to  provide  for  its  representation  in  tke 
Senate  shall  not  a&ct  tke  power  of  the  Senate  to  proceed  to  the 
despatch  of  business. 

12.  As  soon  as  practicable  after  the  Senate  is  first  assembled  tke 
Senators  chosen  for  each  State  shall  be  divided  by  lot  into  two  classes. 
The  places  of  the  Senators  of  the  first  class  shall  be  vacftted  at  the 
expiration  of  the  third  year,  and  the  places  of  those  of  the  seoood  ^asa 
at  the  expiration  of  the  sixth  year,  from  tke  commencement  of  tkeir 
term  of  service  as  herein  declared,  so  that  one-half  may  be  chosen  every 
third  year. 

Por  the  purposes  of  this  section  the  term  of  service  of  a  Senator 
shall  begin  on  and  be  reckoned  from  the  first  day  of  January  next 
succeeding  the  day  of  his  election,  except  in  the  case  of  the  first 
election,  when  it  shall  be  reckoned  from  the  first  day  of  January  pre- 
ceding the  day  of  his  election.  The  election  of  Senators  to  fill  tke 
places  of  Senators  retiring  by  rotation  shall  be  made  in  tke  year 
preceding  tke  day  on  wkick  tke  retiring  Senators  are  to  retire. 

13.  If  tke  place  of  a  Senator  becomes  vacant  during  tke  lecess 
of  the  Parliament  of  tke  State  wkick  ke  represented  tke  Governor  of 
the  State,  by  and  with  the  advice  of  the  Executive  Council  thereof, 
may  appoint  a  Senator  to  fill  suck  vacancy  until  tke  next  Session  of 
the  Parliament  of  tke  State,  wken  tke  Houses  of  Parliament  shall 
ckoose  a  Senator  to  fill  tke  vacancy. 

14.  If  the  place  of  a  Senator  becomes  vacant  before  tke  expiration 
of  the  term  of  service  for  which  he  was  chosen,  the  Senator  chosen  to 
fill  kis  place  skall  kold  tke  same  only  during  the  unexpired  portion  of 
the  term  for  which  the  previous  Senator  was  chosen. 

15.  The  qualifications  of  a  Senator  shall  be  as  follows  : — 

(1)  He  must  be  of  the  full  age  of  thirty  years,  and  must,  wken 
ckosen,  be  an  elector  entitled  to  vote  in  some  State  at  tke 
election  of  Members  of  the  House  of  Eepresentatives  of  the 
Commonwealth,  and  must  have  been  for  five  years  at  tke 
least  a  resident  witkin  tke  limits  of  tke  Commonwealtk  as 
existing  at  tke  time  wken  ke  is  ckosen  ; 

(2)  He  must  be  eitker  a  natural  bom  subject  of  the  Queen,  or  a 
subject  of  the  Queen  naturalised  by  or  under  a  law  of  tke 
Parliament  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  or  of  the  Parliament  of  one  of  the  said  Colonies,  or 
of  the  Parliament  of  the  Commonwealth,  or  of  a  State,  ai 
least  &ye  years  before  he  is  chosen. 


How  vacancies 
filloJ. 


Tenure  of  Seats 
of  Senators 
elected  to  Senate 
owin;;  to 
vacandea 


Qualiflcatious  of 
Senator. 
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16.  The  Senate  shall,  at  its  first  meeting  and  before  proceeding  to  Election  of 
the  despatch  of  any  other  business,  choose  a  Senator  to  be  the  Presi-  s^u!"***'^^ 
dent  of  the  Senate ;  and  as  often  as  the  ofiice  of  President  becomes 

Tacant  the  Senate  shall  again  choose  a  Senator  to  be  the  President ; 
and  the  President  shall  preside  at  all  meetings  of  the  Senate  ;  and  the 
choice  of  the  President  shall  be  made  known  to  the  Governor- Greneral 
bj  a  deputation  of  the  Senate. 

The  President  may  be  removed  from  office  by  a  vote  of  the  Senate. 
He  may  resign  his  office ;  and  upon  his  ceasing  to  be  a  Senator  his 
office  shall  become  vacant. 

17.  In  case  of  the  absence  of  the  President,  the  Senate  may  choose  Absence  of 
some  other  Senator  to  perform  the  duties  of  the  President  during  his  plJ^i^toJ, 
absence. 

18.  A  Senator  may,  by  writing  under  his  hand  addressed  to  the  Resignation  of 
President,  or  if  there  ie  no  President,  or  the  President  is  absent  from  ^'^^  Senate. 
the  Commonwealth,  to  the  Governor-G-eneral,  resign  his  place  in  the 

Senate,  and  thereupon  the  same  shall  be  vacant. 

19.  The  place  of  a  Senator  shall  become  vacant  if  for  one  whole  Disquaiificatioa 
Session  of  the  Parliament  he,  without  the  permission  of  the  Senate  Sbseoco.*^'  *^ 
entered  on  its  Journals,  fails  to  give  his  attendance  in  the  Senate. 

20.  Upon  the  happening  of  a  vacancy  in  the  Senate  the  President,  g^^*'^^ 
or  if  there  is  no  President,  or  the  President  is  absent  from  the  Com-  notified  to 
mon wealth,  the  Governor-General  shall  forthwith  notify  the  same  to  sute^"°'°' 
the  Governor  of  the  State  which  the  Senator  whose  place  is  vacated 
represented. 

21.  If  any  question  arises  respecting  the  qualification  of  a  Senator  Qucstione  as  to 
or  a  vacancy  in  the  Senate,  the  same  shall  be  determined  by  the  Snd^^SScSa  in 

Senate.  Senate. 

22.  Until  the  Parliament  otherwise  provides,  the  presence  of  at  Quorum  of 
least  one-third  of  the  whole  number  of  Senators,  as  provided  by  this  ^^''^* 
Constitution,  shall  be  necessary  to  constitute  a  meeting  of  the  Senate 

for  the  exercise  of  its  powers. 

23.  Questions    arising  in  the    Senate  shall  be  determined  by  a  Voting  in  Senate^ 
majority  of  votes,  and  the  President  shall  in  all  cases  be  entitled  to  a 

vote ;  and  when  the  votes  are  equal  the  question  shall  pass  in  the 
negative. 


Paet  III. — The  House  op  Eepeesentatives. 

24.  The  House  of  Eepresentatives  shall  be  composed  of  Members  cJonstituUonof 
chosen  every  three  years  by  the  people  of  the  several  States,  according  Keprwcntative 
to  their  respective  numbers ;  and  until  the  Parliament  of  the  Common- 
wealth otherwise  provides,  each  State  shall  have  one  Eepresentative 
for  every  thirty  thousand  of  its  people. 

Provided  that  in  the  case  of  any  of  the  existing  Colonies  of  New 
South  Wales,  New  Zealand,  Queensland,  Tasmania,  Victoria,  and 
Western  Australia,  and  the  Province  of  South  Australia,  until  the 
number  of  the  people  is  such  as  to  entitle  the  State  to  four  Bepre- 
sentatives  it  shall  have  four  Eepresentatives* 
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Provision  for 
case  of  persons 
not  allowed  to 
vote. 


Mode  of  calcu- 


Representatives 
in  first  Parlia- 
ment. 


Perrodical 
reapportion- 
ment 


Increase  of  num- 
ber of  House  of 
Representatives. 


Suaiiflcation  of       25.  The  qualification  of  electors  of  Members  of   the  Hon»  of 
ectors.  Eepresentatives  shall  be  in  each  State  that  which  is  prescribed  by  the 

law  of  the  State  as  the  qualification  for  electors  of  the  more  BDmenms 
House  of  the  Parliament  of  the  State. 

26.  When  in  any  State  the  people  of  any  race  are  not  entitled  br 
law  to  vote  at  elections  for  the  more  numerous  Houfie  of  the  Parliament 
of  the  State,  the  Eepresentation  of  that  State  in  the  House  of  Bepre- 
sentatiyes  shall  be  reduced  in  the  proportion  which  the  number  of 
people  of  that  race  in  the  State  bears  to  the  whole  number  of  tbe 
people  of  the  State. 

27.  AVhen  upon  the  apportionment  of  Eepresentatives  it  is  found 

lafcing  nuin^r  o^  that  after  dividing  the  number  of  the  people  of  a  State  by  the  number 
em  ers.  .^^  rospect  of  which  a  State  is  entitled  to   one  Eepresentatire  there 

remains  a  surplus  greater  than  one-half  of  such  number,  the  State 
shall  have  one  additional  Eepresentative. 

28.  The  number  of  members  to  be  chosen  by  each  State  at  the  first 
election  shall  be  as  follows :  [Sh  be  determined  according  to  latest 
Btatistical  returns  at  the  date  of  the  passing  of  the  ActJ] 

29.  A.  fresh  apportionment  of  Eepresentatives  to  the  States  shall  be 
made  after  each  Census  of  the  people  of  the  Commonwealth,  which 
shall  be  taken  at  intervals  not  longer  than  ten  years.  But  a  fresh 
apportionment  shall  not  take  effect  until  the  then  next  General 
Election. 

30.  The  number  of  Members  of  the  House  of  Eepresentatives  maj 
be  from  time  to  time  increased  or  diminished  by  the  Parliament  of 
the  Commonwealth,  but  so  that  the  proportionate  representation  of 
the  several  States,  according  to  the  numbers  of  their  people,  and  the 
minimum  number  of  Members,  prescribed  by  this  Constitution,  for 
any  State  shall  be  preserved. 

31.  The  electoral  divisions  of  the  several  States  for  the  purpose  of 
returning  members  of  the  House  of  Eepresentatives  shall  be  deter- 
mined from  time  to  time  by  the  Parliaments  of  the  several  States. 

32.  The  qualifications  of  a  Member  of  the  House  of  Eepresentatiyea 
shall  be  as  follows  : — 

(1)  He  must  be  of  the  full  age  of  twenty-one  years,  and  must  when 
elected  be  an  elector  entitled  to  vote  in  some  State  at  the 
election  of  members  of  the  House  of  Eepresentatives,  and 
must  have  been  for  three  years  at  the  least  a  resident  within 
the  limits  of  the  Commonwealth  as  existing  at  the  time  when 
he  is  elected ; 

(2)  He  must  be  either  a  natural  bom  subject  of  the  Queen,  or  a 
subject  of  the  Queen  naturalised  by  or  under  a  law  of  the 
Parliament  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  or  of  the  Parliament 
of  one  of  the  said  Colonies,  or  of  the  Parliament  of  the 
Commonwealth,  or  of  a  State,  at  least  three  years  before  he  is 
elected, 

33.  A  Senator  shall  not  be  capable  of  being  elected  or  of  sitting  as 
a  Member  of  the  House  of  Eepresentatives. 

Election  of  34.  The  House  of  Eepresentatives  shall,  at  its  first  meeting  after 

i^use^of^'         every  General  Election,  and  before  proceeding  to  the  despatch  of  any 

Representatives,  other  busincss;  choose  a  Member  to  be  the  Speaker  of  the  House,  and 

as  often  as  the  office  of  Speaker  becomes  vacant  the  House  shall  again 
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tives. 
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clioose  a  Member  to  1)6  Speaker ;  and  the  Speaker  shall  preside  at  all 
meetings  of  the  House  of  Representatives;  and  the  choice  of  a  Speaker 
shall  be  made  known  to  the  Governor- General  by  a  deputation  of  the 
House. 

The  Speaker  may  be  removed  from  oflSce  by  a  vote  of  the  House,  or 
may  resign  his  office. 

35.  In  case  of  the  absence  of  the  Speaker,  the  House  of  Represen-  Absence  of 
tatives  may  choose  some  other  Member  to  perform  the  duties  of  the  pS^ided  for. 
Speaker  during  his  absence. 

36.  A  Member  of  the  House  of  Representatives  may,  by  writing  Resignation  of 
imder  his  hand  addressed  to  the  Speaker,  or  if  there  is  no  Speaker,  or  &*Sp?eeento^ 
he  is  absent  from  the  Commonwealth,  to  the  Governor-General,  resign  *"'®^ 

his  place  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  thereupon  the  same 
shall  be  vacant. 

37.  The  place  of  a  Member  of  the  House  of  Representatives  shall  S^Xnt^fby " 
become  vacant  if  for  one  whole  Session  of  the  Parliament  he,  without  absence, 
permission  of  the  House  of  Representatives  entered  on  its  Journals, 

fails  to  give  his  attendance  in  the  House. 

38.  Upon  the  happening  of  a  vacancy  in  the  House  of  Representa-  Jj*^  <>'  "«w 
tives,  the  Speaker  shall,  upon  a  resolution  of  the  House,  issue  bis  writ  ^^ 

for  the  election  of  a  new  member. 

In  the  case  of  a  vacancy  by  death  or  resignation  happening  when 
the  Parliament  is  not  in  Session,  or  during  an  adjournment  of  the 
House  for  a  period  of  which  a  part  longer  than  seven  days  is  unexpired, 
the  Speaker,  or  if  there  is  no  Speaker,  or  he  is  absent  from  the 
Commonwealth,  the  Governor- General  shall  issue,  or  cause  to  be 
issued,  a  writ  without  such  resolution. 

39.  Until  the  Parliament  otherwise  provides  the  presence  of  at  §°y™*"f°' 
least  one-third  of  the  whole  number  of  the  Members  of  the  House  of  itepl^ntatives. 
Sepresentatives  shall  be  necessary  to  constitute  a  meeting  of  the 

House  for  the  exercise  of  its  powers. 

40.  Questions  arising  in  the  House  of  Representatives  shall  be  voting  in 
determined  by  a  majority  of  votes  other  than  that  of  the  Speaker ;  Representatiree. 
and  when  the  votes  are  equal,  but  not  otherwise,  the  Speaker  shall 

have  a  casting  vote. 

41.  Every  House  of  Representatives  shall  continue  for  three  years  Duration  of 
from  the  day  appointed  for  the  first  meeting  of  the  House,  and  no  longer,  R^presenutives. 
subject,  nevertheless,  to  be  sooner  dissolved  by  the  Governor- General. 

The  Parliament  shall  be  called  together  not  later  than  thirty  days 
after  the  day  aj^pointed  for  the  return  of  the  Writs  for  a  General 
Election. 

42.  Eor  the  purpose  of  holding  General  Elections  of  Members  to  writs  for 
serve  in  the  House  of  Representatives  the  Governor- General  may  o^nenii  Election, 
cause  Writs  to  be  issued  by  such  persons,  in  such  form,  and  addressed 

to  such  Returning  Officers,  as  he  thinks  fit. 

43.  Until  the  Parliament  of  the  Commonwealth  otherwise  provides,  ^^tjHjJ^Ei^^Jn 
the  laws  in  force  in  the  several  States  for  the  time  being,  relating  to  liws  until  the^** 
the  following  matters,  namely :  The  manner  of  conducting  Elections  JuJenJiTO  * 
for  the  more  numerous  House  of  the  Parliament,  the  proceedings  at  provides, 
such  elections,  the  oaths  to  be  taken  by  voters,  the  Returning  Officers, 

their  powers  and  duties,  the  periods  during  which  Elections  may  be 
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continued,  the  execution  of  new  Writs  in  case  of  places  vacsted  otlier- 
wine  than  by  di^solutian,  and  offences  a^inst  the  laws  regulating  sudi 
Election*,  pliall  respectivclv  applr  to  Elections  in  the  several  States  of 
Members  to  serve  in  the  Ilouse  of  lie p resent atives. 

Qtie^ioiMMCo       44.  If  &nj  question  arises  respecting  the  qualification  of  a  Member 
^nd^irMiAdM.     ®'  *  Tacaucj  in  the  I[ou»»e  of  Representatives,  the  same  shall  be  heard 
and  determined  bj  the  House  of  Eepresentatives. 


Allotnnce  to 
inembcr*. 


IHniutliflcationfl 
of  Membcra. 


Plaoe  to  become 
vacant  on 
happening  of 
certain  djaquall- 
flcailons. 


Dieqnoltfyingf 
cootracton 
and  persons 
interested  in 
contracts. 


PaHT   IV. — FsOTISIOirs   BELATiyO   TO   BOTH   HOUBES. 

45.  Ejich  member  of  the  Senate  and  Houpe  of  Represent  atives  shall 
receive  an  annual  allowance  for  his  services,  the  amount  of  which  shall 
be  fixed  bj  the  Pflrliamcnt  from  time  to  time.  Until  other  provision 
is  made  in  that  behnlf  by  the  Parliament  the  amount  of  such  annual 
allowance  shall  be  five  hundred  pounds. 

46.  Any  i^erson — 

(1)  VV'lio  has  taken  an  oath  or  made  a  declaration  or  acknowledg- 
ment of  allegiance,  obedience,  or  adherence  to  a  Foreign 
Power,  or  has  done  any  act  whereby  he  has  become  a  subject 
or  citizen  or  entitled  to  the  rights  or  privileges  of  a  subject 
or  a  citizen  of  a  Foreign  Power  ;  or 

(2)  Who  is  an  undischarged  bankrupt  or  insolvent,  or  a  public 
defaulter;  or 

(3)  Who  is  attainted  of  treason,  or  convicted  of  felony  or  of  any 
infamous  crime ; 

shall  be  incapable  of  being  chosen  or  of  sitting  as  a  Senator  or  Member 
of  the  Houpe  of  Representatives  until  the  disability  is  removed  by  a 
grant  of  a  discharge,  or  the  expiration  or  remission  of  the  sentence,  or 
a  pardon,  or  release,  or  otherwise. 

47.  If  a  Senator  or  Member  of  the  House  of  Representatives — 

(1)  Takes  an  oath  or  makes  a  declaration  or  acknowledgment  of 
allegiance,  obedience,  or  adherence  to  a  Foreign  Power,  or 
does  any  act  whereby  he  becomes  a  subject  or  citizen,  or 
entitled  to  the  rights  or  privileges  of  a  subject  or  citizen,  of 
a  Foreign  Power ;  or 

(2)  Is  adjudged  bankrupt  or  insolvent,  or  takes  the  benefit  of 
any  law  relating  to  bankrupt  or  insolvent  debtors,  or  becomes 
a  public  defaulter ;  or 

(3)  Is  attainted  of  treason,  or  convicted  of  felony  or  of  any 
infamous  crime ; 

his  place  shall  thereupon  become  vacant. 

48.  Any  person  who  directly  or  indirectly  himself,  or  by  any  person 
in  trust  for  nim,  or  for  his  use  or  benefit,  or  on  his  account,  undertakes, 
executes,  holds,  or  enjoys,  in  the  whole  or  in  part,  any  agreement  for 
or  on  account  of  the  Public  Service  of  the  Commonwealth,  shall  be 
incapable  of  being  chosen  or  of  sitting  as  a  Senator  or  Member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  while  he  executes,  holds,  or  enjoys  the  agree- 
ment, or  any  part  or  share  of  it,  or  any  benefit  or  emolument  arising 
from  it. 

If  any  person,  being  a  Senator  or  Member  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, enters  into  any  such  agreetrent,  or  having  entered  into  it 
continues  to  hold  it,  his  place  shall  thereupon  become  vacant. 
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But  this  section  does  not  extend  to  any  agreement  made,  entered  into,  Proviso  exempt. 
or  accepted,  by  an  incorporated  company  consisting  of  more  than  twenty  {jfdS»"j||j^  °' 
persons  if  the  agreement  is  made,  entered  into,  or  accepted  for  the  panies. 
general  benefit  of  the  company. 

49.  If  a   Senator  or  Member  of  the   House  of  Hepresentatives  piace  to  become 
accepts  any  office  of  profit  under  the  Crown,  not  being  one  of  the  J[J^pt\n"  ^^6 
offices  of  State  held  during  the  pleasure  of  the  Governor- G-eneral,  and  of  profit, 
^he  holders  of  which  are  by  this  Constitution  declared  to  be  capable 

of  being  chosen  and  of  sitting  as  Members  of  either  House  of  Parlia- 
ment, or  accepts  any  pension  payable  out  of  any  of  the  revenues  of  the 
Commonwealth  during  the  pleasure  of  the  Crown,  his  place  shall 
thereupon  become  vacant,  and  no  person  holding  any  such  office, 
-except  as  aforesaid,  or  holding  or  enjoying  any  such  pension,  shall  be 
capable  of  being  chosen  or  of  sitting  as  a  Member  of  either  House  of 
the  Parliament : 

But  this  provision  does  not  apply  to  a  person  who  is  in  receipt  only  Exceptions. 
of  pay,  half-pay,  or  a  pension,  as  an  Officer  of  the  Queen*B  Navy  or 
Army,  or  who  receives  a  new  Commission  in  the  Queen's  Navy  or 
Army,  or  an  increase  of  pay  on  a  new  Commission,  or  who  is  in  receipt 
only  of  pay  as  an  officer  or  member  of  the  Military  or  Naval  Forces  of 
the  Commonwealth  and  whose  services  are  not  wholly  employed  by  the 
Commonwealth. 

50.  If  any  person  by  this  Constitution  declared  to  be  incapable  of  Penalty  for 
«tting  in  the  feenate  or  House  of  Eepresentatives  sits  as  a  Senator  or  dS^UUJjJd!* 
Member  of  the  House  of  Kepresentatives,  he  shall,  for  every  day  on 

•which  he  sits,  be  liable  to  pay  the  sum  of  one  hundred  pounds  to  any 
person  who  may  sue  for  it  in  any  Court  of  competent  jurisdiction. 

51.  The  Senate  and  House  of  Eepresentatives  may  from  time  *o  ^^yolj^  ^"'^ 
time  prepare  and  adopt  such  Standing  iiules  and  Orders  as  may  appear  ^c.  *"  *° 
to  them  respectively  best  adapted — 

(1)  For  the  orderly  conduct  of  the  buainess  of  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  respectively : 

(2)  For  the  mode  in  which  the  Senate  and  House  of  Eepresenta- 
tives shall  confer,  correspond,  and  communicate  with  each 
other  relative  to  Votes  or  proposed  Laws  adopted  by  or  pend- 
ing in  the  Senate  or  House  of  Representatives  respectively : 

(3)  For  the  manner  in  which  Notices  of  proposed  Laws,  Resolu- 
tions, and  other  business  intended  to  be  submitted  to  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  respectively  may  be 
published  for  general  information : 

(4)  For  the  manner  in  which  proposed  Laws  are  to  be  introduced, 
passed,  numbered,  and  intituled  in  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  respectively : 

(5)  For  the  proper  presentation  of  any  Laws  passed  by  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  to  the  Governor- 
General  for  his  assent :  and 

(6)  Generally  for  the  conduct  of  all  business  and  proceedings  of 
the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  severally  and 
collectively. 
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legislative  52,  The    Parliament    shall,    subject    to    the    provisionB    of    this 

JpStrulimeiit.  ^      Constitution,  have  full  power  and  authority  to  make  all  such  Laws  as 

it  thinks  necessary  for  the  peace,  order,  and  good  goTemment  of  the 

Commonwealth,  with  respect  to  all  or  any  of  the  matters  following. 

that  is  to  say : — 

1.  The  regulation  of  Trade  and  Commerce  with  other  Countries, 

and  among  the  several  States ; 

2.  Customs  and  Excise  and  bounties,  but  so  that  duties  of  Customs 

and  Excise  and  bounties  shall  b^  uniform  throughout  the 
Commonwealth,  and  that  no  tax  or  duty  shall  be  imposed  on 
any  goods  exported  from  one  State  to  another ; 

3.  Baising  money  by  any  other  mode  or  system  of  taxation ;  but 

so  that  all  such  taxation  shall  be  uniform  tbrougbout  the 
Commonwealth ; 

4.  Borrowing  money  on  the  public  credit  of  the  Commonwealth : 

5.  Postal  and  Telegraphic  Services ; 

6.  The  Military  and  Naval  Defence  of  the  Commonwealtfa  and 

the  several  States  and  the  calling  out  of  the  Forces  to  execute 
and  maintain  the  laws  of  the  Commonwealth,  or  of  any  State 
or  part  of  the  Commonwealth ; 

7.  Munitions  of  War ; 

8.  Navigation  and  Shipping ; 

9.  Ocean  Beacons  and  Buoys,  and  Ocean  Light-housea  and  Light* 


10.  Quarantine; 

11.  Pisheries  in  Australian  waters  beyond  territorial  limits  ; 

12.  Census  and  Statistics ; 

13.  Currency,  Coinage,  and  Legal  Tender; 

14.  Banking,  the  Incorporation  of  Banks,  and  the  Issue  of  Paper 

Money ; 

15.  Weights  and  Measures  ; 

16.  Bills  of  Exchange  and  Promissory  Notes ; 

17.  Bankruptcy  and  Insolvency ; 

18.  Copyrights  and  Patents  of  Inventions,  Designs,  and  Trade 

Marks ; 

19.  Naturalization  and  Aliens ; 

20.  The  Status  in  the  Commonwealth  of  Poreign  Corporations, 

and  of   Corporations  formed  in  any  State  or  part  of  the 
Commonwealth  • 

21.  Marriage  and  Divorce ; 

22.  The  Service  and  Execution  throughout  the  Commonwealth  of 

the  Civil  and  Criminal  Process  and  Judgments  of  the  Courts 
of  the  States ; 

23.  The  recognition  throughout  the  Commonwealth  of  the  Law3» 

the  Public  Acts  and  Becords,  and  the  Judicial  Proceedings,  of 
the  States ; 

24.  Immigration  and  Emigration ; 

25.  The  influx  of  Criminals ; 

26.  External  affairs  and  Treaties  ; 

27.  The  relations  of  the  Commonwealth   to  the  Islands  of   the 

Pacific ; 

28.  Biver  Navigation  with  respect  to  the  common  purposes  of  two 

or  more  States,  or  parts  of  the  Commonwealth ; 
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29.  The  control  of  Eailwajs  with  respect  to  transport  for  the  pur* 
poses  of  the  Commonwealth ; 

80.  Matters  referred  to  the  Parliament  of  the  Commonwealth  hy 

the  Parliament  or  Parliaments  of  any  State  or  States,  but  so 
that  the  Law  shall  extend  onlj  to  the  State  or  States  by  whose 
Parliament  or  Parliaments  the  matter  was  referred,  and  to 
such  other  States  ts  may  afterwards  adopt  the  Law  ; 

81.  The  exercise  within  the  Commonwealth,  at  the  request  or 

with  the  concurrence  of  the  Parliaments  of  all  the  States  con- 
cerned, of  any  Legislative  powers  with  respect  to  the  afEairs 
of  the  territory  of  the  Commonwealth,  or  any  part  of  it, 
which  can  at  the  date  of  the  establishment  of  this  Constitu- 
tion be  exercised  only  by  the  Parliament  of  the  United 
Kingdom  or  by  the  Pederal  Council  of  Australasia ; 

82.  Any  matters  necessary  or  incidental  for  carrying  into  execu- 

tion the  foregoing  powers  and  any  other  powers  vested  by 
this  Constitution  in  the  Parliament  or  Excutive  G-ovem- 
ment  of  the  Commonwealth  or  in  any  department  or  officer 
thereof. 

53*  The  Parliament  shall,  also,  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  Exclusive 
Constitution,  have  exclusive  power  to  make  laws  for  the  peace,  order,  KJiSSient^* 
and  good  government  of  the  Commonwealth  with  respect  to  the  follow- 
ing matters : — 

1.  The  affairs  of  people  of  any  race  with  respect  to  whom  it  is 

deemed  necessary  to  make  special  laws  not  applicable  to  the 
general  community ;  but  so  that  this  power  shall  not  ex- 
tend to  authorise  legislation  with  respect  to  the  affairs  of 
the  aboridnal  native  race  in  Australia  and  the  Maori  race  in 
New  Zealand ; 

2.  The  government  of  any  territory  which  may  bv  surrender  of 

any  State  or  States  and  the  acceptance  of  the  Parliament 
become  the  seat  of  Government  of  the  Commonwealth,  and 
the  exercise  of  like  authority  over  all  places  acquired  by  the 
Commonwealth,  with  the  consent  of  the  Parliament  of  the 
State  in  which  such  places  are  situate,  for  the  construction 
of  forts,  magazines,  arsenals,  dockyards,  quarantine  stations, 
or  for  any  other  purposes  of  general  concern ; 

3.  Matters  relating  to  any  Department  or  Departments  of  the 

Public  Service  the  control  of  which  is  by  this  Constitution 
transferred  to  the  Executive  Government  of  the  Common- 
wealth ; 

4.  Such  other  matters  as  are  by  this  Constitution  declared  to  be 

within  the  exclusive  powers  of  the  Parliament. 

Money  Bills. 

54»  Laws  appropriating  anv  ^art  of  the  public  revenue,  or  im-  Money  Bills, 
posing  any  tax  or  impost  shall  originate  in  the  House  of  Kepresen- 
tatives. 

55.  (1)  The  Senate   shall  have  equal  power  with  the  House  ^f  ^^'buSI' 
[Representatives  in  respect  of  all  proposed  Laws,  except  Laws  imposing 
taxation  and  Laws  appropriating  the  necessary  supplies  for  the  ordinary 
annual  services  of  tne  U^ovemment,  which  the  Senate  may  affirm  or 
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Recommenda- 
tion of  money 
▼otes. 


reject,  "but  maj-  not  amend.  Bat  the  Senate  may  not  araead  any  pro- 
posed Law  in  such  a  manner  as  to  increase  any  proposed  charge  or 
Durden  on  the  people. 

(2)  Laws  imposing  taxation  Bhall  deal  with  the  imposition  of 
taxation  only. 

(3)  Laws  imposing  taxation  except  Laws  imposing  duties  of 
Customs  on  imports  shall  deal  with  one  subject  of  taxation  only. 

(4)  The  expenditure  for  services  other  than  the  OTdinarr 
annual  services  of  the  Government  shall  not  he  authorised  by  the  same 
Law  as  that  which  appropriates  the  supplies  for  such  ordinary  annual 
aervices,  but  shall  be  authorised  by  a  separate  Law  or  Laws. 

(5)  In  the  case  of  a  proposed  Law  which  the  Senate  may  not 
amend,  the  Senate  may  at  any  stage  return  it  to  the  Hooae  of  Eepre- 
sentatives  with  a  message  requesting  the  omission  or  amendment  of 
any  items  or  provisions  therein.  And  the  House  of  Bepreeentatiyc 
may,  if  it  thinks  fit,  make  such  omissions  or  amendments,  or  any  of 
them,  with  or  without  modifications. 

56.  It  shall  not  be  lawful  for  the  House  of  Eepresentatives  to  pass 
any  vote,  resolution,  or  Law  for  the  appropriation  of  any  part  of  the 
public  revenue,  or  of  the  produce  of  any  tax  or  impost,  to  any  purpose 
that  has  not  been  first  recommended  to  that  House  by  message  of  the 
Governor-General  in  the  Session  in  which  the  vote,  resolution,  or  Law, 
is  proposed. 


Ilo}'aI  Msent  to 
Bills. 


Disallowance  by 


57.  When  a  law  passed  by  the  Parliament  is  presented  to  the 
Governor-General  for  the  Queen's  assent,  he  shall  aeclare,  according 
to  his  discretion,  but  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  Constitution, 
either  that  he  assents  to  it  in  the  Queeu*s  name,  or  that  he  withholds 
assent,  or  that  he  reserves  the  Law  for  the  Queen^s  pleasure  to  be 
made  known. 

The  Governor- General  may  return  to  the  Parliament  any  Law 
BO  presented  to  him,  and  may  transmit  therewith  any  amendments 
which  he  may  desire  to  be  made  in  such  Law,  and  the  Parliament  may 
deal  with  such  proposed  amendments  as  it  thinks  fit. 

58.  When  the  Governor-General  assents  to  a  Law  in  the 
S"uw°«^nted  Q^^®'^'^  name  he  shall  by  the  first  convenient  opportunity  Fend  an 
to  b>M3ovSior.  authentic  copy  to  the  Queen,  and  if  the  Queen  in  Council  within  two 
General  years  after  receipt  thereof  thinks  fit  to  disallow  the  Law,  such  dis- 
allowance being  made  known  by  the  Governor- General,  by  speech  or 
message,  to  each  of  the  Houses  of  the  Parliament,  or  by  fMrocIamation, 
shall  annul  the  Law  from  and  after  the  day  when  the  disallowance  is 
so  made  known. 

siffniflcation  of        59.  A  Law  reserved  for  the  Queen's  pleasure  to  be  made  known 

^"  bS?  ^^^*^®  ^^^^  respect  to  it  shall  not  hare  any  force  unless  and  until  within  two 

reserv   .  ^^^^^  £^^jj^  |.^^  j^^  ^^  which  it  was  presented  to  the  Governor-General 

for  the  Queen's  assent,  the  Governor- General  makes  known  by  speech 

or  message  to  each  of  the  Houses  of  the  Parliament,  or  by  proclamation, 

that  it  has  received  the  assent  of  the  Queen  in  Council. 

An  entry  of  every  such  speech,  message,  or  proclamation  shaAl 
be  made  in  the  journal  of  eacn  House,  and  a  duplicate  thereof  dvly 
attested  shall  be  deliTered  to  the  proper  officer  to  be  kept  among  the 
records  of  the  Parliament. 
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CHAPTEE  n. 

THE  EXECUTIVE  GOVERNMENT. 

1.  The  Executive  power  and  authority  of  the  Commonwealth  is  Executive  power 
vested  in  the  Queen,  and  shall  be  exercised  by  the  Governor-General  the^e^^  ^ 
as  the  Queen's  Eepresentative. 

2.  There  shall  be  a  Council  to  aid  and  advise  the  GoTemor-General  comtitittion  or 
in  the  goTernment  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  such  Council  shall  be  df  for*S!rcmoi* 
styled  the  Federal  Executive  Council ;  and  the  persons  who  are  to  be  wealth. 
Members  of  the   Council  shall  be  from  time  to  time  chosen   and 
summoned  by  the  Governor-General  and  sworn  as  Executive  Coun- 
cillors, and  shall  hold  office  during  his  pleasure. 

3.  The  provisions  of  this  Constitution  rePerring  to  the  Governor-  Application  of 
General  in  Council  shall  be  construed  as  referring  to  the  Governor-  ri^gtoGtoySS^V- 
General  acting  with  the  advice  of  the  Federal  Executive  Council.  GencmJ. 

4.  For  the  administration  of  the   Executive   government  of   the  Ministers  of 
Commonw^ealth,   the   Governor-General    may,   from    time    to    time,  ®***®' 
appoint  Officers  to  administer  such  Departments  of  State  of  the  Com- 
monwealth as  the  Governor- General  in  Council  may  from  time  to 

time  establish,  and  such  officers  shall  hold  office  during  the  pleasure 

of  the  Governor- General,  and  shall  be  capable  of  being  chosen  and  of  May  sit  in 

sitting  as  Members  of  either  House  of  the  Parliament.  Parliament 

Sudi  Officers  shall  be  Membera  of  the  Federal  Executive  Council, 
and  shall  be  the  Queen's  Ministers  of  State  for  the  Commonwealth. 

5.  Until  other  provision  is  made  by  the  Parliament,  the  number  of  S^^^*"  ®' 
such  Officers  who  may  sit  in  the  Parliament  shall  not  exceed  seven,       *  "* 
who  shall  hold  such  offices,  and  by  such  designation,  as  the  Parliament 

from  time  to  time  prescribes  by  Law,  or,  in  the  absence  of  any  such 
liEw,  as  the  Governor- General  from  time  to  time  directs. 

6.  Until  other  provision  is  made  by  the  Parliament,  there  shall  be  fg^*"^^' 
payable  to  the  Queen,  out  of  the  Consolidated  Eevenue  Fund  of  the 
Commonwealth,  for  the  salaries  of  such  Officers,  the  sum  of  fifteen 
thousand  pounds  per  annum. 

7.  Until  other  provision  is  made  by  the  Parliament,  the  appointment  ci^swSSi.**' 
and  removal  of  all  other  officers  of  the  Government  of  the  Common- 

"wealth  shall  be  vested  in  the  Governor- General  in  Council,  except 
officers  whose  appointment  may  be  delegated  by  the  Governor-General 
in  Council  to  some  other  officer  or  person. 

8.  The  Executive  power  and  authority  of  the  Commonwealth  shall  |"^2tive**' 
extend  to  the  execution  of  the  provisions  of  this  Constitution,  and  the 

Laws  of  the  Commonwealth. 

9.  The  Command  in  Chief  of  all  Military  and  Naval  Forces  of  the  S?5u|J^?f„^' 
Commonwealth  is  hereby  vested  in  the  Governor-General  as  the  Nival  Fowes. 
Queen's  Eepresentative. 

10.  The  control  of  the  following  Departments  of  the  Public  Service  J^™J^*^*JJ,  ^j 
.shall  be  at  once  assigned  to  and  assumed  and  taken  over  by  the  coriVroiof  ceruin 

Executive  Government  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  the  Commonwealth  Dopftrtments. 
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sliall  assume  the  obligations  of  any  State  or  States  with  respect  tonch 
matters,  that  is  to  say — 

Customs  and  Excise, 

Posts  and  Telegraphs, 

Military  and  Naval  Defence, 

Ocean  Beacons  and  Buoys,  and  Ocean  Ughthouses  and 
Lightships, 

Quarantine. 

Sutili^Liw  to      !!•  ^^^  powers  and  functions  which  are  at  the  date  of  the  eeUbli^^h. 
be  exercised  by  mont  of  the  Commonwealth  vestcd  in  the  Governor  of  a  Colony,  witL  or 
eraJ  w?to^^oe  without  the  advico  of  his  Executive  Council,  or   in  any   of&cer  or 
^  Exwutive       authority  in  a  Colony,  shall,  so  far  as  the  same  continue  in  existence 
and  need  to  be  exercised  in  relation  to  the  government  of  the  Common- 
wealth, with  respect  to  any  matters  which  under  this  Constituticm  pass 
to  the  Executive  Government  of  the  Commonwealth,   rest  in  the 
Governor- General,  with  the  advice  of  the  Federal  Executive  CounciL 
or  in  the  officer  or  authority  exercising  similar  powers  or  functions  in 
or  under  the  Executive  Government  of  the  Commonwealth. 


CHAPTEE  m. 

THE  FEDERAL  JTJDICATUEE. 

Supreme  Court  J,  The  Parliament  of  the  Commonwealth  shall  have  power  to 
JjfOTto^oourS?  establish  a  Court,  which  shall  be  called  the  Supreme  Court  of  Australia, 
and  shall  consist  of  a  Chief  Justice,  and  so  many  other  Justices,  not 
less  than  four,  as  the  Parliament  from  time  to  time  prescribes.  The 
Parliament  may  also  from  time  to  time,  subject  to  the  ppoviaiona  of 
this  Constitution,  establish  other  Courts. 

Tenure  of  office.  2.  The  Judges  of  the  Supremo  Court  of  Australia  and  of  the  other 
Courts  of  the  Commonwealth  shall  hold  their  offices  during  good 
behaviour,  and  shall  receive  such  salaries  as  may  from  time  to  time  be 
fixed  by  the  Parliament ;  but  the  salary  paid  to  any  Judge  shall  not 
be  diminished  during  his  continuance  in  office. 
Appointment  3^  The  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  and  of  the  other  Courts 
judgS**^^  ^ '  of  the  Commonwealth  shall  be  appointed,  and  may  be  removed  from 
office,  by  the  Governor-General  by  and  with  the  advice  of  the  Federal 
Executive  Council ;  but  it  shall  not  be  lawful  for  the  Govemor-Greneral 
to  remove  any  Judge  except  upon  an  Address  from  both  Houses  of 
the  Parliament  praying  for  such  removal. 

Appellate  4.  The  Supreme  Court  of  Australia  shall  have  jurisdiction,  with 

Jurtadiction.  g^^,]j  exceptions  and  subiect  to  such  regulations  as  the  Parliament 
from  time  to  time  prescribes,  to  hear  and  determine  appeals  from  all 
judgments,  decrees,  orders,  and  sentences,  of  any  other  Federal  Court, 
or  of  the  highest  Court  of  final  resort  now  established,  or  which  may 
hereafter  be  established,  in  any  State,  whether  such  Court  is  a  Court 
of  Appeal  or  of  original  jurisdiction,  and  the  judgment  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Australia  in  all  such  cases  shall  be  final  and  conclusive. 

Until  the  Parliament  makes  other  provisions,  the  conditions  of 
and  restrictions  on  appeals  to  the  Queen  in  Council  from  the  highee^t 
Courts  of  final  resort  of  the  several  States  shall  be  applicable  to  appeab 
from  such  Courts  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  Australia. 
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5,  The  Parliament  of  the  Commonwealth  may  provide  by  law  that  fj^^flLJ^^  ^fi 
any  appeals  which  by  any  law  have  heretobef  ore  been  allowed  from  any  cases. 
judgment,  decree,  order,  or  sentence,  of  the  highest  Court  of  final 

resort  of  any  State  to  the  Queen  in  Council,  shall  be  brought  to,  and 
Heard  and  determined  by,  the  Supreme  Court  of  Australia,  and  the 
judgment  of  that  Court  in  all  such  cases  shall  be  final  and  conclusive. 

6,  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  the  two  last  preceding  sections,  f^l  Jj  2k>w 
or  of  any  law  made  by  the  Parliament  of  the  Commonwealth  in  pur-  ap^toHer^ 
suance  thereof,  the  Queen  may  in  any  case  in  which  the  public  interests  ^Jj*  certain 
of  the  Commonwealth,  or  of  any  State,  or  of  any  other  part  of  the 
Queen's  Dominions,  are  concerned,  grant  leave  to  appeal  to  Herself  in 
Council  against  any  judgment  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Australia. 

7,  The  Parliament  of  the  Commonwealth  may  from  time  to  time  ^^^^  of  power 
define  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Courts  of  the  Commonwealth,  other  than  couruf™ 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Australia,  which  jurisdiction  may  be  exclusive, 

or  may  be  concurrent  with  that  of  the  Courts  of  the  States.  But 
jurisdiction  shall  not  be  conferred  on  a  Court  except  in  respect  of  the 
following  matters,  or  some  of  them,  that  is  to  say: — 

(1)  Cases  arising  under  this  Constitution ; 

(2)  Cases  arising  under  any  Laws  made  by  the  Parliament  of  the 
Commonwealth,  or  under  any  treaty  made  by  the  Common- 
wealth with  another  country ; 

(3)  Cases  of  Admiralty  and  Maritime  jurisdiction  ; 

(4)  Cases  affecting  the  Public  Ministers,  Consuls,  or  other  Bepre- 
sentatives  of  other  countries ; 

(5)  Cases  in  which  the  Commonwealth,  or  a  person  suing  or  being 
sued  on  behalf  of  the  CommonweaJth,  is  a  party ; 

(6)  Cases  in  which  a  Writ  of  Mandamus  or  Prohibition  is  sought 
against  an  Officer  of  the  Commonwealth ; 

(7)  Controversies  between  States ; 

(8)  Controversies  relating  to  the  same  subject  matter  claimed 
under  the  laws  of  different  States. 

8,  In  all  cases  affecting  Public  Ministers,  Consuls,  or  other  Repre-  On^nai  jurb- 
sentatives  of  other  Countries,  and  in  all  cases  in  which  the  Common-    ^"^"' 
wealth,  or  any  person  suing  or  bein^  sued  on  behalf  of  the  Common- 
wealth, is  a  party,  or  in  which  a  Writ  of  Mandamus  or  Prohibition  is 

sought  against  an  Officer  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  in  all  cases  of 
controversies  between  States,  the  Supreme  Court  of  Australia  shall 
have  original  as  well  as  appellate  jurisdiction. 

The  Parliament  may  confer  original  jurisdiction  on  the  Supreme  ^52**??'  -gAt 
Court  of  Australia  in  such  other  of  the  cases  enumerated  in  the  last  tio? may  be  conl 
preceding  section  as  it  thinks  fit,  ferred. 

9,  Nothing  in  this   Constitution  shall  be  construed  to  authorise  Actions  against 
any  suit  in  law  or  equity  against  the  Commonwealth,  or  any  person  wiith^ragSinst 
sued  on  behalf  of  the  Commonwealth,  or  against  a  State,  or  any  person  •  s***®- 

sued  on  behalf  of  a  State,  by  any  individual  person  or  corporation, 
except  by  the  consent  of  the  Commonwealth,  or  of  the  State,  as  the 
ease  may  be. 

10,  The    jurisdiction    of    the    Supreme  Court,  or  of  any  other  Number  of 
Court  of  the  Commonwealth,  may  be  exercised  by  such  number  of  '^"^*^*** 
Judges  as  the  Parliament  prescribes. 
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Trial  by  jufy.  JJ^  Ji^^  trial  of  all  indictable  offences  eoo^nisable  bj  any  Court 

eatablisfaed  under  the  authorit?  of  this  Act  shall  be  bj  jory,  and  every 
such  trial  shall  be  held  ia  the  State  where  the  offence  has  been  com- 
mitted, and  when  not  committed  within  any  State  the  trial  shall  be 
held  at  such  place  or  places  as  the  Parliament  of  the  Commonwealth 
prescribes. 


CHAFTES  IV. 

FINANCE  AND  TEADE. 

owiioiida^  j^  ^11  duties,  revenues,  and  moneys,  raised  or  received  by  the 

Eiecutive  Government  of  the  Commonwealth,  under  the  authority  of 
this  Constitution,  shall  form  one  Consolidated  Revenue  Fund,  to  be 
appropriated  for  the  Public  Service  of  the  Commonwealth  in  the 
manner  and  subject  to  the  charges  provided  by  this  Constitution. 

ExT>ei»««^of  2.  The  Consolidated  Revenue  Fund  shall  be  permanently  charged 

with  the  coats,  charges,  and  expenses  incident  to  the  collection,  manage- 
ment, and  receipt  thereof,  wnich  costs,  charges,  and  expenses  shall 
form  the  first  charge  thereon. 

JI>propriitod  by  3*  ^^  money  shall  be  drawn  from  the  Treasury  of  the  Common- 
law,  wealth  except  under  appropriations  made  by  law. 

The  Common-  4.  The  Parliament  of  the  Commonwealth  shall  have  the  sole 
TiS'iiiJe  power  power  and  authority,  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  Constitution,  to 
toievyduuw  of  imposo  Customs  duties,  and  duties  or  Excise  upon  goods  for  the  time 
ExciaeandToffer  being  the  subjcct  of  Customs  duties,  and  to  grant  bounties  upon  the 
JSir  tim?'  *  production  or  export  of  goods. 

But  this  exclusive  power  shall  not  come  into  force  until  nniform 
duties  of  Customs  have  been  imposed  by  the  Parliament  of  the 
Commonwealth. 

Upon  the  imposition  of  uniform  duties  of  Customs  by  the  Parlia- 
ment of  the  Commonwealth  all  laws  of  the  several  States  imposing 
duties  of  Customs  or  duties  of  Excise  upon  goods  the  subject  of 
Customs  duties,  and  all  such  laws  offering  bounties  upon  the  pro- 
duction or  export  of  goods,  shall  cease  to  have  effect. 

The  control  and  collection  of  duties  of  Customs  and  Excise  and  the 
payment  of  bounties  shall  nevertheless  pass  to  the  Executive  Govern- 
ment of  the  Commonwealth  upon  the  establishment  of  the  Common- 
wealth. 
Tjjnsferoi  5^  Upon    the    establishment   of    the  Commonwealth,    all    officers 

**"*"  employed  by  the  Government  of  any  State  in  any  Department  of  the 

Public  Service  the  control  of  which  is  by  this  Constitution  assigned 
to  the  Commonwealth,  shall  become  subject  to  the  control  of  the 
E.xecutive  Government  of  the  Commonwealth.  But  all  existing  rights 
of  any  such  officers  shall  be  preserved. 

''^'d^biaiidin^"*^  6-  All  lands,  buildings,  works,  and  materials  necessarily  appertain- 
AD  ui  mgs.  .^^  ^^^  ^^  used  in  connection  with,  any  Department  of  the  Public 
Service  the  control  of  which  is  by  this  Constitution  assigned  to  the 
Commonwealth,  shall,  from  and  after  the  date  of  the  establishment  of 
the  Commonwealth,  be  taken  over  by  and  belong  to  the  Comnoion- 
wealth,  either  absolutely,  or,  in  the  case  of  the  Departments  controUing 
Customs  and  Excise  and  Bounties,  for  such  time  aa  may  be  necessarj. 
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And  the  fair  value  thereof  shall  be  paid  by  the  Commonwealth  to 
the  State  from  which  they  are  so  taken  over.  Such  value  shall  be 
ascertained  by  mutual  agreement,  or,  if  no  agreement  can  be  made,  in 
the  manner  in  which  land  taken  by  the  Government  of  the  State  for 
public  purposes  is  ascertained  under  the  laws  of  the  State. 

7»  Until  uniform  duties  of  Customs  have  been  imposed  by  the  Par-  ^jiJ^'^S^'jeg 
liament  of  the   Commonwealth,   the  powers  of  the  Parliaments   of  of  customs  and 
the  several-  States  existing  at  the  date  of  the  establishment  of  the  e*^^«- 
Commonwealth,  respecting  the  imposition  of  duties  of  Customs,  and 
duties  of  excise  upon  goods  the  subject  of  Customs  duties,  and  the 
ofEering  of  bounties  upon  the   production  or  export  of  goods,   and 
the  collection  and  payment  thereof  respectively,  shall  continue  as 
theretofore. 

And  until  such  uniform  duties  have  been  imposed,  the  Laws  of 
the  several  States  in  force  at  the  date  o£  the  establishment  of  the  Com- 
moDwealth  respecting  duties  of  Customs,  and  duties  of  excise  on  goods 
the  subject  of  Customs  duties,  and  bounties,  and  the  collection  and 
payment  thereof,  shall  remain  in  force,  subject  nevertheless  to  such 
alterations  of  the  amount  of  duties  or  bounties  as  the  Parliaments  of 
the  several  States  may  make  from  time  to  time ;  and  such  duties  and 
bounties  shall  continue  to  be  collected  and  paid  as  theretofore,  but  by 
and  to  the  Officers  of  the  Commonwealth. 

8,  So  soon  as  the  Parliament  of  the  Commonwealth  has  imposed  ^'LJt^funtfonB 
uniform   duties   of   Customs,  trade  and  intercourse  throughout  the  duties  of  cua- 
Commonwealth,  whether  by  means  of  internal  carriage  or  ocean  navi-  ^i*^i;wn^ 
gation,  shall  be  absolutely  free.  commonwealth 

®  '^  ■  tobefreo. 

9,  The  Eevenue  of  the  Commonwealth  shall  be  applied  in  the  first  Apportionment 
instance  in  the  payment  of  the  expenditure  of  the  Commonwealth,  rovemfe!^ 
which  shall  be  charged  to  the  several  States  in  proportion  to  the 
numbers  of  their  people,  and  the  surplus  shall,  until  uniform  duties  of 
Customs  have  been  imposed,  be  returned  to  the  several  States  or  parts 

of  the  Commonwealth  m  proportion  to  the  amount  of  Revenue  raised 
therein  respectively,  subject  to  the  following  provisions  : — 

(1)  Ab  to  duties  of  Customs  or  Excise,  provision  shall  be  made 
for  ascertaining,  as  nearly  as  may  be,  the  amount  of  duties 
collected  in  each  State  or  part  of  the  Commonwealth  in 
respect  of  dutiable  goods  which  are  afterwards  exported  to 
another  State  or  part  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  the  amount 
of  the  duties  so  ascertained  shall  be  taken  to  have  been  col- 
lected  in  the  State  or  part  to  which  the  goods  have  been  so 
exported,  and  shall  be  added  to  the  duties  actually  collected 
in  that  State  or  part,  and  deducted  from  the  duties  collected 
in  the  State  or  part  of  the  Commonwealth  from  which  the 
goods  were  exported : 

(2)  As  to  the  proceeds  of  direct  taxes,  the  amount  contributed  or 
raised  in  respect  of  income  earned  in  any  State  or  part  of  the 
Commonwealth,  or  arising  from  property  situated  in  any 
State  or  part  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  the  amount  con* 
tributed  or  raised  in  respect  of  property  situated  in  any  State 
or  part  of  the  Commonwealth,  shall  be  taken  to  have  been 
raised  in  that  State  or  part : 
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(3)  The  amoimt  of  any  bounties  paid  to  anj  of  the  people  of  a 
State  or  part  of  the  Commonwealth  shall  be  deaucted  from 
the  amount  of  the  surplus  to  be  returned  to  that  State  or 
part. 

After  uniform  duties  of  Customs  have  been  imposed,  tiie  surplus 
shall  be  returned  to  the  several  States  or  parts  of  the  Commonwealth 
in  the  same  manner  and  proportions  until  tbe  Parliament  otherwise 
prescribes. 

Such  returns  shall  be  made  monthly,  or  at  such  shorter  interrals  as 
may  be  convenient. 
Audit  of  10*  Until  the  Parliament  of  the  Commonwealth  otherwise  provides, 

Aa^nmta.  ^j^^  Laws  in  forco  in  the  several  Colonies  at  the  date  of  the  establish- 

ment of  the  Commonwealth  with  respect  to  the  receipt  of  revenue  and 
the  expenditure  of  money  on  account  of  the  Government  of  the 
Colony,  and  tbe  review  and  audit  of  such  receipt  and  expenditure, 
shall  apply  to  the  receipt  of  revenue  and  the  expenditure  of  money  on 
account  of  the  Commonwealth  in  the  respective  States  in  the  same 
manner  as  if  the  Commonwealth,  or  the  Government  or  an  Officer  of 
the  Commonwealth,  were  mentioned  therein  whenever  a  Colony,  or 
the  Government  or  an  Officer  of  a  Colony,  is  mentioned  or  referred  to. 

Equalify  of  Trade, 

No  preference  to      H.  Preference  shall  not  be  given  by  any  law  or  regulation  of  com- 
aivothir!*  ^^^^    merce  or  revenue  to  the  ports  of  one  part  of  the  Commonwealth  over 

those  of  another  part  of  the  Commonwealth. 
The  PariiMnent       12,  The  Parliament  of  the  Commonwealth  may  make  laws  prohibit- 
tTthSsprohiM^    '°S  ^^  annulling  any  law  or  regulation  made  by  any  State,  or  by  any 
tion.  authority  constituted  by  any  State,  having  the  effect  of  derogating  from 

freedom  of  trade  or  commerce   between  the  different  parts  of  Uie 

Commonwealth. 

Consolidation  of  Public  Debts  of  States, 

suto?may*b?'  13,  The  Parliament  of  the  Commonwealth  may,  witb  the  consent  of 
consolidated  by  the  Parliaments  of  all  the  States,  make  laws  for  taking  over  and  con- 
gonemi  consent,  g^iidating  the  whole  or  any  part  of  the  public  debt  of  any  State  or 
States,  but  so  that  a  State  shall  be  liable  to  indemnify  the  Common- 
wealth in  respect  of  the  amount  of  a  debt  taken  over,  and  that  the 
amount  of  interest  payable  in  respect  of  a  debt  shall  be  deducted  and 
retained  from  time  to  time  from  the  share  of  the  Surplus  Revenue  of 
the  Commonwealth  which  would  otherwise  be  payable  to  the  State. 


CHAFTEA  V. 

THE  STATES. 

Continuiuice  of       1.  All  powers  which  at  the  date  of  the  establishment  of  tbe  Common- 

Kriuluwnts  of    wealth  are  vested  in  the  Parliaments  of  the  several  Colonies,  and  which 

the  states.         are  not  by  this  Constitution  exclusively  vested  in  the  Parliament  of  the 

Commonwealth,  or  withdrawn  from  the  Parliaments  of   the  several 

States,  are  reserved  to,  and  shall  remain  vested  in,  the  Parliaments  of 

the  States  respectively. 
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2.  AH  Laws  in  force  in. any  of  the  Colonies  relating  to  any  of  the  validity  of  exists 
xnatters  declared  by  this  Coiistitution*  to.  be  within  the   Legislative  ^«  ^^■• 
powers  of  the  Parliament  of  the  Commonwealth  shall,  except  as  othor- 

Avise  provideti  by  this  Constitution,  continue  in  force  in  the  States 
respectively,  and  may  be  repealed  or  altered  by  the  Parliaments  of  the 
States,  until  other  provision  is  made  in  that  behalf  by  the  Parliament 
o£  the  Commonwealth. 

3.  When  a  Law  of  a  Stafe  is  inconsistent  with  a  Law  of  the  Com-  inoonaistency  of 
xnonwealth,  the  latter  shall  prevail,  and  the  former  shall,  to  the  extent  ^^'* 

of  the  inconsistency,  be  invalid. 

4.  All  powers  and  functions  which  are  at  the  date  of  the  establish-  Powers  to  be 
ment  of  the  Commonwealth  vested  in  the  Governors  of  the  Colonies  ooJSrncOTof 
respectively,  shall,  so  far  as  the  same  are  capable  of  being  exercised  states, 
after  the   establishment  of    the   Commonwealth  in  relation  to   the 
government  of  the  States,  continue  to  be  vested  in  the  Q-overnors  of 

the  States  respectively. 

6.  All  references  or  communications  required  by  the  Constitution  of  ah  references  to 
any  State  or  otherwise  to  be  made  by  the  Governor  of  the  State  to  the  throughThe*  ^ 
Queen  shall  be  made  through  the  Governor-General,  as  Her  Majesty's  9^^®"^'' 
liepresentative  in  the  Commonwealth,  and  the  Queen's  pleasure  shall 
he  made  known  through  him. 

6.  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  Constitution  the  Constitutions  saving  of 
of  the  several  States  of  "the  Commonwealth  shall  continue  as  at  the  ^®°*"^"**®°'' 
date  of  the  establishment  of  the  Commonwealth,  until  altered  by  or 

under  the  authority  of  the  Parliaments  thereof  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  their  respective  Constitutions. 

7.  In  each  State  of  the  Commonwealth  there  shall  be  a  Governor,     oovemora  of 

SUtes. 

8.  The  Parliament  of  a  State  may  make  such  provisions  as  it  thinks  Appointment  of 
fit  as  to  the  manner  of  appointment  of  the  Governor  of  the  State,  and  ^^«'"0'*« 
for  the  tenure  of  his  office,  and  for  his  removal  from  office. 

9.  The  provisions  of  this  Constitution  relating  to  the  Governor  of  a  Application  of 
State  extend  and  apply  to  the  Governor  for  the  time  being  of  the  State,  ^°JJ^fn«to 
or  other  the  Chief  Executive  Officer  or  Administrator  of  the  Govern-  Governor, 
ment  of  the  State,  by  whatever  title  he  is  designated. 

10.  A  member  of  the  Senate  or  House  of  Representatives  shall  not  Members  of 

be  capable  of  being  chosen  or  of  sitting  as  a  member  of  any  House  of  o?R<3prMo?u"'^ 
the  Parliament  of  a  State.  tives  not  to  sit 

in  state  Parlia- 
ment 

11.  If  a  member  of  a  House  of  the  Parliament  of  a  State  is,  with  Member  of  state 
his  own  consent,  chosen  as  a  member  of  eirher  House  of  the  Parlia-  {^*be*Meniber*of 
ment  of  the  Commonwealth,  his  place  in  the  first  mentioned  House  of  the  Parliament 
Parliament  shall  become  vacant.  weSth?*^™°^^"* 

12.  The  Parliament  of  a  State  may  at  any  time  surrender  any  part  k  state  may 
of  the  State  to  the  Commonwealth,  and  upon  such  surrender  and  the  Te*rritoo'.°' *^ 
acceptance  thereof  by  the  Commonwealth  such  part  of  the  State  shall 

become  and  be  subject  to  the  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  the  Parliament 
of  the  Commonwealth. 

3  p 
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Steles  not  to  13.  A  State  eball  not  impose  any  taxes  or  dati^  on  importB  or 

azport^latiMr  ®^P^'^^>  6jcept  such  as  are  necesaarj  for  execating  the  inspeetioiilsvs 
except  for  of  the  State  ;  and  the  net  produce  of  all  taxes  and  duties  imposed  br  a 

certain  purpoMi.  Q^j^^  q^  imports  or  exports  shall  be  for  the  use  of  the  Commonwealth : 

and  any  such  inspection  laws  may  be  annulled  by  tbe  Parliament  of 

the  Commonwealth. 

"mITJ  b'o^uL  ^^'  '^  State  shall  not,  without  the  consent  of  the  Parliament  of  die 
thMlSd'^rthc  Commonwealth,  impose  any  duty  of  tonnage,  or  raise  or  maintain  any 
BMiiiuta'fortafc*^  military  or  naval  rorce,  or  impose  any  tax  on  any  land  or  other 
b^x^SaH'  property  belonging  to  the  Commonwealth ;  nor  shall  the  Conmian- 
wealth  impose  any  tax  on  any  land  or  property  belonging  to  a  State. 

state  not  to  coin     15.  A  State  shall  not  coin  money,  or  make  anything  but  gold  and 

money.  silver  coin  a  legal  tender  in  payment  of  debts. 

NOT^rohibitMiy      jg^  A  State  shall  not  make  any  law  prohibiting  the  free  exercise  of 

"^°'**  any  religion. 

Protection  of  17.  A  State  shall  not  make  or  enforce  any  law  abridging  any 

oSmonwoStiL  Privilege  or  immunity  of  citizens  of  other  States  of  the  Common- 
wealth, nor  shall  a  State  deny  to  any  person,  within  its  junadictian^ 
the  equal  protection  of  the  laws. 

Becognitionof  18.  Pull  faith  and  credit  shall  be  given,  throughout  the  Conmum- 
^oSiStotoJ^  wealth,  to  the  Laws,  the  Public  Acts  and  Becords,  and  the  Judicial 

Proceedings  of  the  States. 
Protection  of  IQ^  The  Commonwealth  shall  protect  every  State  against  invasion 

^^^[1^       and,  on  the  application  of  the  Executive  Government  of  a  State, 

against  domestic  violence. 

Cj«*odyo'  20.  Every  State  shall  make  provision  for  the  detention  and  punish- 

htws  of  ?be        ment  in  its  prisons  of  persons  accused  or  convicted  of  offences  against 
Commonwealth.  ^^^  j^g^^g  ^f  ^jj^  Commonwealth,  and  the  Parliament  of  the  Common- 
wealth may  make  laws  to  give  effect  to  this  provision. 


CHAPTEB  VI. 

NEW  STATES. 

Admiflrion  of  1.  Any  of  the  existing  Colonies  of  [name  the  exUting  Colaniee  u^ich 

toth? c^SSoaJ  Aartf  not  adopted  the  Constitution]  may  upon  adopting  this  Constitu- 
weaitb.  tion  bo  admitted  to  the  Commonwealth,  and  shall  thereupon  become 

and  be  a  State  of  the  Commonwealth. 

New  state!  may      2.  The  Parliament  of  the  Commonwealth  may  from  time  to  time 

the^cram^**    establish  and  admit  to  the  Commonwealth  new  States,  and  may  upon 

wealth.  Buch  establishment  and  admission  make  and  impose  such  conditions, 

as  to  the  extent  of  Eepresentation  in  either  House  of  the  Parliament 

or  otherwise,  as  it  thinks  fit. 

Provisional  3^  The  Parliament  may  make  such  laws  as  it  thinks  fit  for  the 

ErritorieBl  **     provisional  administration  and  government  of  any  territory  surren* 

dered  by  any  State  to  and  accepted  by  the  Commonwealth,  or  any 

territory  in  the  Pacific  placed  by  the  Queen  under  the  authority  of 

and  accepted  by  the  Commonwealth,  or  otherwise  acquired  by  Ae 
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Commonwealth,  and  may  in  any  such  case  allow  the  representation  of 
such  teiritory  in  either  House  of  the  Parliament  to  such  extent  and 
on. such  terms  as  it  thinks  fit. 

4.  The  Parliament  of  the  Commonwealth  may,  from  time  to  time,  Alteration  of 
with  the  consent  of  the  Parliament  of  a  State,  increase,  diminish,  or  limits  of  states. 
otherwise  alter  the  limits  of  the  State,  upon  such  terms  and  conditions 

as  may  be  agreed  to,  and  may,  with  the  like  consent,  make  provision 
respectin^the  effect  and  operation  of  any  such  increase  or  diminution 
or  alteration  of  territory  in  relation  to  any  State  affected  by  it. 

5.  A  new  State  shall  not  be  formed  by  separation  of  territory  from  saving  of  rights 
a  State  without  the  consent  of  the  Parliament  thereof,  nor  shall  a  ^^  ®'**°*- 
State  be  formed  by  the  union  of  two  or  more  States  or  parts  of  States, 

or  the  limits  of  a  State  be  altered,  without  the  consent  of  the 
Parliament  or  Parliaments  of  the  State  or  States  concerned. 


CHAFTEE  Vn. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

1.  The  seat  of  Government  of  the  Commonwealth  shall  be  determined  Seat  of  oovem- 
by  the  Parliament.  ^  °®°*- 

Until  such  determination  is  made  the  Parliament  shall  be  summoned 
to  meet  at  such  place  within  the  Commonwealth  as  a  majority  of  the 
Governors  of  the  States,  or,  in  the  event  of  an  equal  division  of  opinion 
amongst  the  G-overnors,  as  the  Governor-G-eneral  shall  direct. 

2.  The  Queen  may  authorise  the  Governor-General  from  time  to  Power  to  Her 
time  to  appoint  any  person  or  any  persons  jointly  or  severally  to  be  ^"ViJJrfse^oov. 
his  Deputy  or  Deputies  within  any  part  or  parts  of  the  Commonwealth,  emor-Generai  to 
and  in  that  capacity  to  exercise  during  the  pleasure  of  the  Governor-  SpJlSls. 
General  such  of  the  powers  and  functions  of  the  Governor- General 

as  he  deems  it  necessary  or  expedient  to  assign  to  such  Deputy  or 
Deputies,  subject  to  any  limitations  or  directions  expressed  or  given 
by  the  Queen,  but  the  appointment  of  such  Deputy  or  Deputies  shall 
not  affect  the  exercise  by  the  Governor- General  himself  of  any  power 
or  function. 

3.  In  reckoning  the  numbers  of  the  people  of  a  State  or  other  part  Aboriginee  of 
of  the  Commonwealth  aboriginal  natives  of  Australia  shall  not  be  b(?^unt«d?n  *^ 

counted.  reckoning  popu- 

lation. 

CHAPTER  Vni. 

AMENDMENT  OE  THE  CONSTITUTION. 

1.  The  provisions  of  this  Constitution  shall  not  be  altered  except  Mode  of  amend- 
in  the  following  manner :—  togUnConstitu- 

Any  law  for  the  alteration  thereof  must  be  passed  by  an  absolute 
majority  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Eepresentatives,  and  shall  there- 
upon be  submitted  to  Conventions,  to  be  elected  by  the  electors  of  the 
several  States  qualified  to  vote  for  the  election  of  Members  of  the  House 
of  Eepresentatives. 
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The  Conventions  shall  be  summoned,  elected,  and  held  in  sucli  m«n- 
ner  as  the  Parliament  of  the  Commonwealth  prescribes  hj  l&w,  and 
shall,  when  elected,  proceed  to  vote  upon  the  proposed  amendment. 

And  if  the  proposed  amendment  is  approved  by  the  Convent  iona  of 
a  majority  of  the  States,  and  if  the  people  of  the  States  whose  Conrca- 
tions  approve  of  the  amendment  are  also  a  majority  of  tbe  people  of 
the  Commonwealth,  the  proposed  amendment  sball  be  presented  to  the 
Governor-General  for  the  Queen's  assent. 

But  an  amendment  by  which  the  proportionate  representation  c«f 
any  State  in  either  House  of  the  Parliament  of  the  Commonwealth,  or 
the  minimum  number  of  representatives  of  a  State  in  the  House  of 
Kepresentatives,  is  diminished,  shall  not  become  law  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  Convention  of  that  State. 


TH2  SCHEDULE. 

T,  A.B.,  do  STrear  [_or  do  solemnly  aod  sincerely  affirm  and  declare]  that  I  vijI  be 
faithful  and  bear  true  allegiance  lo  Her  Majesty  Queen  Victoria,  her  heirs,  and 
successors,  arcordiug  to  law. 

(Note. — The  name  of  the  King  ar  Queen  nf  the  United  Kingdom  of  Oreai  Brit  aim 
and  Ireland  for  the  time  being  is  to  be  tubatituted  from  time  to  time.) 


Syduej :  George  Stephen  Chapman,  Acting  Government  Printer,  Phfllip-sb^eei. — ^1891. 
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